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PREFACE 
(Firat Edition) 


The Atin-i Akbari ie thë third volume of the Akbar- 
nama, by Shaykh Abt 'l-Fazl, and is by far the greatest 
wark in the whole series of Muhammadan histories of India. 
The first volume of tliis gigantic work contains the history 
of Timar’s family as far ae it is of interest for the Indian 
reader, and the reigns of Babar, the Sor kings, and Humiyan 
whilst the second. volume is devoted to the detailed history 
of nearly forty-six years of the reign of the Great Emperor, 
The concluding volume, the Atin-i-Akbari, contains that 
information regarding Akbars reign, whioh, though. not 
strictly historical, is: vot essential to a correct und 
of the times, and embodies, therefore, those facts for whia 
in modern times, we would turn to Administration Reports, 
Statistica] compilations, or Gazetteerse It contains the 
ain (i.o. mode of governing) of Akbar, and is, m fact, the 
Administration Report and Statistical Return of his 
government as it was about a.p. 13590, The contents, 
therefore, of the 4*in are naturally varied and detailed. 
The first of its five books treats of Akbars honsehold and 
court, and of the emperor himself, tlie soul at'every depart- 


ment, who looks upon the performance of his duties us an. 


act of divine worship. and who enters into the details of 
government in order to create à harmonious whole. Vouoli- 


safed ns king with a peculiar light from on high, his person: 
is prominently put forward as the guide of the people in, 
all matters temporal and spiritual; in whose character — 


and temper the governed And that rest and posee which no 


constitution cn give, and in whom, as the author of à 
new and advanced creed, tho dust of intoleration is for ever 


allayed, 
The second book treats of the servinte of the throne, 
the military and civil services, and the attendants at 
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court whose literary genius or musical &kill receives a lustro. 
from the encouragement of the emperor, and who in their 
turn reflect a brilliant light on the government, 

The third book is entirely devoted to regulations for < 
the judicial and executive departments, the establishment 
of a mew and more practical era, the survey. of the land, the 
tribal divisions, and the rent-roll of the great Finance 
minister whose name has become proverbíal in India. 

The fourth book treats of the social condition and ^ 
literary activity, especially in philosophy and law, of the 
Hindus, who form the bulk of the population, and in whose 
political advancement the emperor saw the guarantee of 
the stability of his realm. There are also a few chapters 
on the foreign invaders of India, on distinguished travellers, 
and-on. Mubammadan saints and the sects to which they 
 -pespoctively belong. SS 

The fifth book contains the moral sentences and 
vepigrammatical «ayings, observations, and rules of wisdom 
of the emperor, which Abü 'l-Fazl has gathered as the 
disciple gathers the sayings of the master. 

In the A‘in, therefore, we have o picture of Akbar's 
government in its sevoral departments, and of its relations, 
to the different ranka and mixed ‘races of his subjocts- 
Whilst in most Muhammadan histories we hear of the 
endlesa turmoil of war and dynastical changes, and are 
only reminded of the existence of à people when authors: 
make a passing allusion to famines and similar calamities, 
we have in the Atim the governed classes brought to the 
foreground: men live and move before us, and the great: 
questions of the time, axioms then believed in, and principle 
then followed, phantoms then chaséd after, ideas then 
prevailing, and successes then obtained, are placed before — 
our eyes in truthful, and therefore vivid, colours. 

It is for this reason that the Á*in stands eo unique among — 


that long before curious eyes turned to other native. | 
sources of history and systematically examined their 
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contents, the Atin was faid under contribution. Le Péüre 
Tieffentaller, in 1770, pùblished in Bis Deseription 
Géographique de lIndaslan long extracts fram the rent- 
roll given in the Third Book; Chief Sarishtadar Grant 
used it largely. for hiis Report on Indian Finances ; and, os 
early as 1783, Francis Gladwin, # thorough Oriental 
scholar, dedicated to Warren Hastings his ** Ayeen Abberi™, 
of which in 1800 he issued a printed edition in London. 
In his translation, Gladwin has given the greater part of 
the First Book, more than one-half of the Second and 
Third Books, and about one-fourth of the Fourth Book; 
and although jn modern times inaccuracies have been 
discovered in the portions translated by him—<hietly due, 
no doubt, to the fact that he translated from MSS. in every 
way a diffioult ondertaking—his translation has always 
ocenpied a deservedly high place, and it may confidently 
be asserted that no similar work has for the last seventy 
years been so extensively quoted as hia. The magnitude 
of the task of translating the Atin from nncollated MSS. will 
especially become apparent, when we remember that, 
even in the opinion of native writers, its style is “ not 
intelligible to the generality of readers without great 
difficulty.” A 
But it is not merely the varied information of the A*in 
that renders the book so valuable, but also the trustworthi- 
ness of the author himself. Abü 'l-Fazl's high official 
position gave him access tò any document he wished to 
consult, and his long career and training in various depart- 
ments of tlie State, nnd his marvellous power of expression, 
fitted him eminently for the composition of a work like 
the Akbarnamah and the Ain. His love of truth and. his 
correctness of information ary apparent on every page of 
the book, whieh he wished to have to futuro ages ns m 
memorial of the Great. Emperor and &x a guide forinquiring 
minds; and his Wishes far the stability of the throne and 
the welfare of the people, bis principles of tolerntion, his 
noble sentiments on the rights of man, the total absence 
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of personal gnevunces and of expressions of ill-will toy ardi 
encompassing enemies, show that the espanse of his larg 
heart stretched to the clear offing of sterling wisdom, 
Abt ‘I-Fazl has far’ too often been accused by Europe si 
writers of flattery and even of wilful concealment of faote 
damaging to the reputation of his master. <A study, thouglt 
perhaps not a hasty perusal, of the Akharndmah will show 
that the charge is absolutely unfounded; and if we cois 
pare his works with other historical productions of 
East, we shall find that, while he praises, hie does soinfin ely 
less and with much more grace and dignity than any other 
Indian historian or poet, No native writer bas ever accused: 
him of flattery: and if we bear in mind that all Easter: 
works on Ethies revommend unconditional assent to tl 
opinion of the king, whether correct or absurd, as the ¢ uty 
Of man, and that the whole poetry of the East is a rat 3 
mass of flattery at the side of which modern encomiums 
look like withered leaves—we may pardon Abü 'l-Fazl. 
when he praises because he finds a true hero. 

The isue of the several fasciculi of this translation 
bas extended over a longer time than I at first expected 
The simultaneous publication of my edition of the Persian 
Text, from which the translation is made, the geographic: 
difficulties of the Third Book, the unsatisfactory state of 
the MSS., the notes added to tho translation from various 
Muhammadan historians and works on the history of 
literature, have rendered the progress of the work unavoi i 
ably slow. 

Tam deeply indebted to the Council of the Phila agical 
Committee of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for placing at 
my disposal a full critical apparatus of the 4*in, and entrust 
ing me with the edition of the text, for which the Indian 
Government had most liberally Sanctioned the sum of 
five thousand Rupees, My grateful acknowledgments are 
also due to Dr. Thomas Oldham, Superintendent of the 
Geological Survey of India and late President of the Asiatio: 
Society, for valuable advice and ever ready assistance in 
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the execution of the work- nnd to Col. H. Yule, CB., and 
to H. Roberts, Esq., of the Doveton College, for useful 
liints and corrections. 

[ have thought it advisable to issue the first volume 
with a few additional notes, and two indexes, one af persons 
and things and the other of geographical names, without 
waiting for the completion of the whole work, 1 have 
thus had an opportunity of correcting some of the errors 
and tnoonsistencies in the spelling of names and supplying 


other deficiencies. That defects will still be found, not- 


withstanding my endeavours to remove them, nono of 
my readers and critics can be more sensible than T 


m vself am, 
H. BLOCHMANN. 


Vauyts Mannan 


Nivd September, 180s 
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PREFACE 
SECOND EDITION OF hLOCHMANS'S "THRANSDATION 
or THE 
A'ÍN-1 AKBaARI 


Sonie explanation is needed of the preaent edition, 
Blochmann's original translation has for some time heen 
out of print. The Asiatic Society cf Bengal has asked me 
to undertake the preparation of a reprint, and T lightly 
accepted the task, not realizing the amount of labour 
involved. Blochmann's translation and notes form a work 
of infinite detail and thorough acholarship; and though 
it has seldom been necessary to correct, it has often been 
necessary to investigate. This present edition is, how- 
ever, in the main a more reprint. This of itself i no small 
testimony to Blochmann's thoroughness, The trunslitera- 
tion, however, has been brought into line with s morb 
modern system, and a few additional notes [in square 
brackets] have been added ; those with a suffixed B. are 
Blochmann's own MS. notes from a printed copy in. my 
possession; I have not incorporated all of them, as many 
I was unable to decipher. Notes to which a P. is sulfixed 


are my own, 
D. C, P. 
Penses War 


Futtrno. Eux. 
ir. 
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NOTE 4 

Lieut.-Col. Phillott, who most generously had undertaken to pr parh 
a revised reprint of Blochmann's tranalntion of the first volume of tha 
Asin-i-Alhart, had progressed to the end of the text when illness 
paa uded him from finishing his labours, What mmained to be 

je was the revision of the index, the correction of tho ad tionn 
hotes ax already revised by him on the copy, and the entering of tha 
modificutiony necessary in the proofs of pages xvii to xxxii, and xlix: ) 
lix of the preliminary matter, as also of pages 1 to 10 of the work itself. 

For a long time lingering illness prevented the taking of immediate 
steps to terminate the volume, but in September, 1990, tho rogn tted 
of bringing the reprint to a close. The fact that the volume was being 
printed in England and that no details as to the method of the rev jon 
“wero at the disposal of the office of tho Royal Asiatio Society of Benga 
caused considerable delay, but ultimately arrangementa were made tó 
complete the work in the office of the Society. i 

. Mr. D. K. Das was charged with the revision of tho indox, involving 
the changing of all page numbers, and thy drawing up of a list of e ta 
found in the body of the reprint during the course of his work. Mr. Da 
haa performed his work With great care and has rendered valuable 
service in doing so. Tho new errata aro to be found on page 090 
of this volume, ‘The plan adopted for the reprint has been explained by 
the Editor on page xi. 

The circumstances explained above are responsible for the date of 
the Editor's Preface, às well as for the fact that the date of issue on thé 
title page is given as 1927, whilst the actual publication was not possibli 
till 1939. : 

The Council of the Sooiety wishes to recon] its great indebtedness t 
the late. Lieut.-Col, Phillott for his self-sacrificing labour on tho present 
volume, and to pay its grateful homage to the memory of its late 


Member and Fellow, a devoted friend, a valued helper, and a distinguist 
scholar. f 


B: S. Guna, 






Rovar Amano Bocrerr oy sna. 
1 Pane Srneer, Catcrrra, 
1214 July, 1939. 
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PLargs T ro TII. Tax Wonemex oy tne Misr, p. 18, 
1, — Preparation ol scids—3, Weahing if chen —4, Ù, 10, 12, malting and refining — 
5. Weighing.—4, 8. Making of plates. 
T. Work ol the parráb, p. 22.—11. Kngrwving.—12- The SUM, p. 22. 
| Prise IV. Tax Durekxran Caur. (p. 00). 

a 4a df, q, ronds am] bázárs. "The principal bását is Iald out into “ the 
form ol a wide stroot, running throngh the whule extent of the army, now on the 
— ge-pray Seep yeh Bernier, 

- Tho Imperial Hareai (Ahabíoldn-s 45M). At tho right hand sido is thn Do-22higdna 
Afunsil ; vide p. 86. 

Open space with à canopy (4bdoyiwa). 

Private Audience Hull (Dimin-t bitsy), p. 45. 


Dog eee eed ae See Ee 
í« resembles a lofty maet of à whip, hut f» very ajender, and 

— — 1h is fixed towards the King’s quarters, sent the teri 
valled Nayor-tane, and during the night 9 lighted lantern is euspendod fro thi 
| top. This BUU CAT afal fat I uiay Ko mea ATOT AT ES 
im impenetrable darknom. To this xpot persons whir low their way resort, 
to pass the night sears from all anger of robbers, or to rerums their poarch after. 
their own lodgings The name * Aquanyaiie may be translated * Light af 
Heaven ' the lantern whan at a ictence appearing like à wtat,”—Bernier. 
The Nagpira-Ebina, pp. 40, 00. 

AH, or distanes fram the Harem to the camp Light 1,590 yards; 

AC = 300 yaris; p. 4t. 
Thi borse whore tho saddiss wero kept (iin-Eiitaa). 
The Tocgerial atalibee (tp/utled!), 
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The empero sits in the ponition called dastad, 
Prare VIT Tapones, p. 52 

L2. ulerent Kinda of thrones (sursny) with pillows (mune) to loan against, 

the royal umbewlts (ehatr), amt tho footetool (samdali). 
Prare VII. Tue Naooina Kráiwa, p. 52. 

L. Cymbals f —2 Tho large drum (hwenrys or damima].—9, 4, 2. The 
Ranaich. the Beck Hind! Swrnt—8. The Nafir.—. The Singh, oF 
born —10. The Naggiran, 4 

Puare IX. Tux ExsiGNS OR Rovarry, p. 53, 
1. The Jhandt, of Indian flag. tot s ae standard of the groat Mogol ie a 
Comchant Lion shadowing part the body of a eun:"—7, 
2. The Kawkaha. D 
3. Bayabin or Afestyir. A 
s aides a£ (froen tha Turkish toy, or fogh, a Bag. ani hoista or timia a 
t 

The {red} royal umbevlia. 

alam, 
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xxii 


T. The Cháirlog. As AbA "LVagl says that this atanderd le sullen thar Ue pes 

coftag, 1 Se NE p n 
Trekis chwtur, ef cAGi@r, abort, The the le adorned wiit of 
(guida) takon from the tails and tho aides of the Tibetan Yak. 


Prares X und XI. The Iuremar Texts, p, 04. 

Plate X—Tho three tenis on thie tap eeantuencing with the bft, are (J) the 
Shimpüus ; (2) A yulbdarf KAnrgiA, or tent of ona dove ; (3) the Dadurt, or tont af 
two doors; p. 67,8 Holled up over the door is the phigh; p. 208, A*in #4, 

Bolow these three tents, is the Serd-purde and Guldl.day, pp. 47, GT. At the foot of 
the plate is the Nas-gira (pe. dew-catcber}, with carpet and pillow (musnad) ;. p. 45. 

Plate X L—ÜOn the top, the &àrgdA, p. 55. Balme it, on the itt, be the 
Moxszil, ot two-atoried liome; ride PI. IV, No. L. At the window of the upper story, 
the emperor showed himself ; vide Index, darsan, amit harika. To the right of this 
two-wtoriod tend, by the Chibiw Misai (us the word ought tu be spelt, from chobin, 
wooden, ani réwufl, a aquare tent), p. 26. Relow it, the commen conical tent, 
tied to pegs wtack in the ground ; hence it fe called seeíndés, with ume tent polu 
(yab-rerughs, fram the Turkish euruph, ur exrdgh, à tent pole). 

Below le à Zamindos with two polos (GGanrugha), At tho bottom of tbe plate, 
to the loft ip tho. Mandal, p. 86 ; And to Ue right, the * Aj, p. 56. 


Puar& XII. Wrarows, p. 116. 
The numbers hit brackets peler te the numbers on pp. 11T £o 1. 


Eri 


The jam PASE of curved dagger (T) 

The bent knife, 64% (8). 

The jAtnhert, or hililoas dagger (1). 

The inira, à lotg and narrow dagger (19). 

‘The narsink moth (narping moth ?), a short and marrow dagyee (11). 
The bow, bends (12). 

13, ‘The emall bow and arrow, tebhed boven anid Pr (13), 


Arce. 
or arrow-drawee (11). 


EFS pasese 


$F 
; 


at. 
23. Te oer On p. 117, Ne $8, the word pigdet haa bee translated 
A 
25 


57 * 3 E : y hui tm i ta 
at — min s Ri ic A kS pa: 





Pears XIT. Weapons (continued), p. 118. 


The gupit kard, ot knife conemaled lei s vtiok (25). 
"Tho whip, gamehi-bird (30), 
Toe clasp kiile, AGE (07); 
A bow, 
Tue bow for clay bullots, dumpbe, or Kamit yurohea (24), 
The tube, ur pes-shooter, tnfaloi dalin t (40). 
Tho pashtihár (41). 
A lanes calhat giri Le. 8 kmot-unmvellor (43), 
Tbe &hir-i viAi, Le. faliapito (44). 
Tho pohdurn (45). 
— ur dus, for guiding elephante (40). 
‘Tho shield, sipar (47). 
Another kind of » dài (48). 
i eadein o eaaa 

 dubalgha (32). 
Tue Fhiyham, mail coat for houd and body, ii cur piste (50). 
The helmet, with protestion for the-neck, sirsh Awlith (84), 
"The mailed cont, zieih (57). 
Tho mailat soat, with linast piate, bagar (58), 
An armour flor cheat and body, Jéshan (0). 
The brvast and back-piates, chird*ima (00), 
XIV. Wearaxs AND AnMorns (continued), p. 118, 
The coat with platas anv} hotmet, both? (61). 
` An armoar of the kind called sduigt (02), 
A long oust worn over the armour, mpirgha (03), 

tried Aherat (15), 


A donblot worn ove the armour, ehihibged (67). 
The loeg glove, daswina (68). 
Tie rot og M tha imass-pí Ala, ox iron cocking (71): and the large one 
the rae { 
5, p bit 0t bejóm, à mall covering for the back of the hoes (79) 
BA, 5D, Too uri i tbe quilt over whiet the D 
— e P PO 
9V.— "The Kantha 254 (70). 
Pars XV. Axsaw's Macitive ron Coromo Gexy, p. 118; vide p. 122, 

A*in 38, or the Ist Book. 

Piare XVI. Harwey por Houses, p. 144 ; Á*in 62, p. 143. 
Pram XVIL Gases. p, 314. ; 

Zit Sppet Tauro ahows the beat for Chawper, + SL, and the lower figure ix the 
board for ‘Chantal Mandal game. tens wore made of al aie oot 
ders E end —— T 
slaty ithe worn uted instend af pina, ‘The playnrs at ; tat on the 
grtndy roue ie irensten; oia payat ad th mad of saih of the ee a 

I! Toal dalan, biowpipe—p 1 
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SHAYKH ABU 'L-FAZL:! SALLAMI 


Saayen Ant 't-Fast, Akbars minister må friend, wae born at 
Agra on the 6th Muharram, 958,) during the reign of Inlim Shah. 

The family to which he belonged traced its descent from Shayki 
Mask, ALG "I-Fasl's fifth ancestor, who lived in the ninth century of the 
Hijra in Siwistán (Sindh), at a place called Rel (.L,). In * this pleasant 
village ", Shaykh Müsá's children and grandchildren remained till 
the beginning of the tenth century, whan Shaykh Khizr, the then head of 


after ~ 

family had originally belonged, he returned to India, and settled at Nágor, 
north-west of Ajmir, where he lived in the company of the pious, enjoying | 
the friendabip of Mir Sayyid Yahya of Bulhärā- 


Not long afterwards, in giL, Shaykh Mubarak, Abi "LFagl'a father, 
was born. Mubarak was not Shaykh Khizr's eldest child; several children 
had been born ofoce and bad died, and Khir rejoicing at the birth of 
another son, called him Mubárak, ie- the blessed, in allusion, no doubt, 
to the hope which [slim holds out tà the believers that children gone 
+ vee leis those born after them, and pray to God for the continnanes 
of theit earthly life. 

Shaykh Mubarak, st the early age ol four, gave abundant proofs ef 
intellectual strength, and fashioned his character and leanings in the 
company òf one Shaykh Atan ( techs who was of Turkish extraction and 
had come during the reign of Silandar Lodi to Nagor, where be lived 
in the service of Shaykh Salar, and died, it is anid, at the advanced ago 
of one hundred and twenty: years, Khirr had now resolved 
relations to his adopted home, be returned ano more to 
sudden death during the journey left the family at Nagor in great 

7 —— — — 
1 14th Jamary, 1551. 
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of the age "", "In the opinion of this party, he was born at Surraman-raa 
(near Baghdad) on the 24rd Ramazán, 258, and in 965 he came to his 
Sardüba (prop. "a cool place", “a summer yilla”), and disappeared 
whilst in his residence. In the book entitled Sheneidid, it is aid that 
When he was born, he hed on his right arm tho words written, *' Say, the 
truth has eome and error has vanished, surely error ia vanishing " 
(Qür*àn, xvii, 83). It is uleo related that when he was born into the 
world, he came on hia knees, painted with his fingers to heaven, sneczed, 
and said, " Praise be to God, the Lord of the world.” Some ane also 
haa left an account of a visit to Imám Hasan SAskari (the elevonth Imám) 
whom ha asked, “O son of the Prophet, who will be Khalifa und Imám 
after thee!" ©Askari thereupon went into his room, and after some 
timo came back with a child on his ahoulders, that had a face like the 
full moon atid might have been three years old, and said to the man, “Tf 
sem tact not found favour in the eyes of God, He would not have shown 
you this child ; is name is that of the Prophet, and ao is hig patronymic. ymic." 
The sect who believe Mahdi to be alive at present say that. he rules over 
cities in the far west, and he is even said to have children. God alone 
knows the truth ! 

Tho alleged prophecies of the Founder regarding the advent of the 
Restorer of the Faith, assumed a peculiar importance when Islam 
entered on the century preceding the first millennium, and tho learned 
everywhere agitated the question till at last the Mahdi movement assumed 
in India * a definite form through the teaching of Mir Sayyid Muhammad, 


i his 'N. rrak, few. particulars M 
— Pid frm » tees oma a over —— 
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through his great oratorioal powers, but pressed by enemies he went 
to Gujarit, where he found àn adherent im Sultàn Mabmüd L From 
Gajarát he proceeded, at tho request of the king and to the joy of numerous 
enemies, on a pilgrimage to Makkah, From there also he seems to aye 
been driven away, On his return, it waa reveulod to him that his teaching 
was vexatious, and he aaid to the disciples that accompanied him, “ God 
has removed from my heart the burden of Mahi If 1 saloly return, 
Tahalli recant all.” But when he reached the town of Farah in Baloohistin, 
where his arrival had created à great wenmation, be died (a.m. 911; 
A.D. 1005), — His tomb became a place of general pilgrimage, although 
Shih Ismasi] and Shih 'Tahmasp tried to destroy it. The movement, 
howover, continued. Some of his followers adhered to their belief that 
he was Mahdi; and even the historian Badüonl, who was strongly 
attached to the cause, speaks of him us of a great saint, 

Other Mahdis appeared in various parts of India, In 986 (ap, 1649), 
« Mahdi of groat pretensions arose in Biiinah, 8,W, of Agra, in the person 
of Shaykh SAIST. Thi» man was a Bangali Musalmān. His futher had 
been looked upon in his country as a learned saint, and after visiting 
Makkah, he had settled, in 930, with hi younger brother Nagr ‘lah, 
likewise a learned man, at Biünah, where they soon became respected 
and influential men. Shaykh CAIT kad shown from hia youth the learning 


allured by trade or selling to give up meditating on God." — Religiaus 
meetings, the object of which was to prepare people for the advent of 
the promised Mahdi, were daily held after the five prayers, which the 
brethren said together, and wherever they went they appeared armod 
to tho teeth. They soon felt strong enough to interfere with municipal 
matters, and inspected the bizire and removed by force all articles 
forbidden in the law, defying the magistrates, if opposed to them, or 
assisting them, if of their opinion. Their ranls increased daily, and 
matters in. Büinah had come to such n pass, that fathers separated them- 
selves from their children and hushands from their wives. Shaykh 
*Alà,i's former position and the thoroughness of his conversion had given 
him the rank of second leader; in fart, he soon outdid Miyan SAbd® Tah 
in, earnestness ond wuceesaful conversions, and the later wt lust tried 
to rid himsell of hia rival by sending him with mix or seven hundred 
armed men towards Makkah, “Ala marohed with his hand over Basawar 
to Khawüspür, converting and preaching on the way, but ou account of 
some obstacles they all returned to Diánah. 

Shaykh SAIĀ, Te fame at last reached the eat of Islam Shih, who 
summoned him to Agra ; and although the king was resolved to put 
him to death as a dangerous démagogue, and was even offended at the 
rude way in which SAlAT behaved in his presence, he was so charmed 
by an impromptu address which SALAT delivered on the vanities of the 
world and the phazissirm of the learned, that be sent cooked provisions 
to SAli,i's men. To the amusement of the Afghin nobles and generals at 
court, CAIT on another occasion defeated the learned on questions 
connected with the advent of Mahdi, and Islim Shih was day after 
day informed that another of his nobles had Hono to SAIS, Ts meetings and 
had joined the new sect, 

It was at this time that Shaykh Mubirak also became g " disciple '*, 
and professed Mahdawi ideas. It i» not clear whether lie joined the sect 
from religious or from political motives, inasmuch as ane of tho objects 
of the brethren was to break up the party. of the learned at Court, at 
whose head Makhdüm*I-Mulle stood ; but whatever may have been his 


© Makhdiime'L Muth? was the title of Abd IS of + Regarding whem 
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The learned at Court, however, were not to be baffled by SAli,t's 
snocess, and Makhdiim’s influence was so great, that he at last prevailed 
on the king to banish the Shavkh, AIL and his followers readily obeyed 
the command, and set out for the Dakhin. Whilst at Handiah on the 
Narbadi, the frontier of Inlm Shàh's empire, they succeeded in converting 
Bahar Khan ASzam Humayin and half his army, and the king on 
of this last snecess cancelled his orders and recalled Shaykh CAINE 

About the same time (956) Islim Shih left Agra, in order to put 
down disturbances in the Panjib caused by certain Niyist Afghans, 
atl when be arrived in the neighbourhood of Biánah Makhdüm'']-Mulk 
drew tho king's attention to Miyün «Abd"'Iih Niyázl, who after Ehaykh 
SA T'a departure for the Dakhin roamed about the hilla of the Biinah 
district with three or four hundred armed men, and was known to possesa 
great influence ever men of his own clan, and consequently over the 
Niyázirebels in the Panjab, Istim Shih ordered the governor of Binal, 
who had become a Mahdawi, to bring Miyán SAbd*'llàh to him. The 
governor advised his religious jeader to conceal himseli; bat Miyán 
SAndVlüh boldly appeared before the king, and so dinpleased him by 
his nogloct. of etiquette, that Iulim Shih gave orders to beat him to 


death. The king watrhed on horseback for an hour the execution of the 


punishment, atil only left when Miyán SAbd*'llüh lay apparently lifeless 
on the ground, But he was with much care brought back to life, He 
concealed himself for a long time, renowned all Mabdawi principles 
and got. as late as 993 (a.p. 1585) from Akbar a freehold, because he, 





arinatw1- Agtiyg (Lühor, pp. 443, 404) stows the opinion of good Sunnis regarding 
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too, had been one of Makhdüm"'l-Mulk's victims — He died more than 
90 years old, in 1000, ut Sarhind.! 

Ilim Shih, after quelling the Niyizt disturbances, returned to 
Agra, but ulmost immediately afterwards his presence was again required 
in the Panjüb, and it was there that Shaykh $Ali,I joined the royal camp, 
When Islàm Shàáh saw the Shaykh he said to him in à low voice, " Whisper 
into my ear that you recant, and I will not trouble you.” But Shaykh 
SAli.A would not do «o, and Islim Shah, to keep up the appearance of 
authority ordered a menia] to give him by wy of punishment a few cuta 
with the whip in his presence. - Shaykh 8 Alà,i had then scarcely recovered 
from an attack of the plague, which for several vears lad been raging 
in Indis, and had a few bailly healed wounds on his neck. Whilst he 
got the outa, one of the wounds broks open, and SAL 7 fainted and died, 
His body was now thrown tunder the fect of an elephant, and orders were 
given that no one should bury him, when all at once, to the terror of the 
whole camp and the king who believed that the last day had dawned, 
a most destructive cyclone brokeforth. When the storm abated, * Àlü,Us 
body was found literally buried among roses and other flowers, and an 
order waa now forthcoming to have the corpse interred, This happened 
in 937 (4.0. 1550), People prophesied the quick end of Islim Shah and 
the downfall of hia house* 

Makhdüm"I-Mulk was never popular after that. 

The feutures common to all Malilawi movements, are (1) that the 


office at Court. Islim has no state clergy; but we find a counterpart 
te our hierarchical bodies in the *Ulamás about Court, from whom the 
Sadrs of the provinces, the Mir *Adls, Muftis, and Qzis were nppointed. 
At Dihli and Agra, the body of the learned had always consisted of 
staunch Sunnis, who believed it their duty to keep the kings straight. 
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How great their infüencé was, may be seen from the tact that of al] 
Muhamiuadan emperors only Akhar, anil perhaps SAlá"*'d-Dm. Khilji; 
succeeded in putting down this haughty eet. 
The desth of Shayid *Ala,: waa a great triumph for the Court €Ulamáüs, 
and a vigorous persecution of all Mabdawt disciples waa the immediate 
result. The perseeutions lusted. far into Akbar’s reign. They abated 
.enly lor a «hort time wlien the return of Hutmiyiin and the dewntnll 
of the Afghin power brought shout a violent politinal crisis, during which 
the learned first thought of their own safety, well knowing that Humaydin 
was strongly in favour of ShiSism ; but when Akbar waa firmly establish 
and the court wt Agra, after the fall of Bayrim Khan, who was o Shita; 
again taunod with Hindüstáni Sunnis, the persecutions commenced, 
Tho hatred of the court party aguinst Shaykh Mubarak especially, rove ] 
to such a height that Shaykh SAbd’n-Nabi and Makhdüm'"]- Mull 1 
represented to the emperor that inasmuch as Mubirak also belonged = 
1o the. Mahdáwis and. waa, therefore, not only himself damned, but led i 
also others inte damnation, he deserved to be killed. They even obtained m 
an order to bring him before the emperor. Mubarak wisely fled from j 
Agra, only leaving behind him some furniture for his enemies to tuele 
their revenge on. “Concealing himself for w time, he applied to Shayir | 
Salim Chiahti of Fathptr Sikri for intercessión ; but being advised by E 
him to withdraw to Gujarat, he implored the good offices of Akbar's . 
fonter-brother, the generous Khin-i ASzum Mirzà Kok», who succeeded 
in allaying ull doubts in the mind of the emperor by dwelling on tho " 
poverty of the Shaykh anil on the fact that, different from his covetous. > 
atousers, Ie had not cost the state anything by. way of fresholda; anil — 
thus obtained at least security for him and his family. Mubiirak some 
timeafterwards applied indoed for a grant of land for hia son SAG Faye, ! 
who had already noquired literary fame, though he wus onty 20 years old, i 
amd waited personally with hin son on Shaykh «Ahd* "n-Nabt. But 
the latter, in his theological pride, turned them out uf his office as meu 
of Mahdawi leanings and Shita tendencies. Even in the 12th 
year of Akbar's reign, when Faysi's poems had heen noticed at Court— 
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was accidentally away from home, and the solders suspecting 4 von- 
spicy, subjected Mubürak to various sorts of ill-treatment ; anil when 
Fayzi at last came, ho was carried off by force to Chitor.! Nar did his 
feara for his father anil his own life banish, till his favourable reception 
at court convmwed him both of Akbar's good will amd the blindness of 
his personal enemies. 

Abà "I-Fayl had iti the meantime grown up zenlously studying under 
the care of his father. "The persecutions which Shaykh Muhürak had to 
suffer for hie Mahdawi leanings at the hands of the learned at Court, 
did not fail to make a lasting impression on his young mind, There is 
no doubt that it was in this school of misfortune that Abt I-Faz! loarned 

t lesson of toleration, the practice of which in later years formed the 
basis of Aibar's friendship for him ; while, on tho other hand, the same 
presaure of citcuntstanoes atimuluted him to unusual exertiona 1n study- 
iat, which mibsequently enahled him during the religious discussions 
ak Court to lead the opposition and overthrow by superior learning aud 

2 broader wentiments the elujie. of fhe *Ulamás, whom Akbar hated 5o 
much. 

At the age of fifteen, he showed the mental precocity 40 often observed 
in Indian boys; he had read works. on all branches of those sciences 
which go by the name of hikam? and nagii, or maS gal and mangil.? Follow- 
ing the footsteps of his father, he oommenood to teach long before he 
had. redchel the age of twenty. An incident is related to show how 
extensive even at that time his reading waa, A manuscript of the rare 
work of Ipfahant happened to fallinto hie hands, Unfortunately, how-, 
ever, one half of each page, vertically downwards tram top to bottom 
was rendered illegible, er was altogether destroyed, by fire. Abi't-Fazl 
determined to restore so rare a book, cut away the burnt portions, pasted 
new paper to each page, and then commenced to rewtore the missing 

T halves of each line, in which attempt ufter repeated thoughtful perusals 
he succeeded. Son time afterwards; à complete copy of the sume work 
turned up ahd on comparison, it was foand that in many places there 
were indeed different words, and in a few pansages new proofs even had 
^ buen adduced ; buton the whole the restored portion presented ao many: 
re points of extraordinary coincidence that his friends were nof a little 
—..— gatonished at the thoroughness with which Aba'l-Fazt had worked himself 

. ánto the stylo and mode of Mem. of » difficult author. 
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Abi -Fagl was so completely taken up with study that he preferred 
the life of à reciuse to the unstalils patronage of the great, aml to the: 
bondage which attendance at court in those daya ethilered inovitable- 
But from fha tima Fayzi hal been asked by Akbar to attend the Court 
hopes of # brighter future dawned, and Abi'l-Fazl, who had then come 
pleted his seventeenth year, maw in tho encouragement held out by the 
emperor, m apita of Mubärak'a numerous enemies at court, à guarantee 
that patient toil, on hi» part, too, would not remain without fruit, The 
skill with which Fayzi in the meantime aequited und retained Akbara 
friendship, prepared thm way for AbüI-Fagh; and when th lutter, in 
the very end of 981 (beginning of A.n. 1574) was presetited to Akbar n« 
Faygis brother, the receptioti was »o favourable that he gave up all 
thoughts of leading a life among manuscripts. “As fortune did not 
at first. assist me," sys AbOl-Pugl in the Alcbarnima, “ T almout heosnie 
selfish and conceited, and resolved to tread the path of proud retirement. 
The number of pupila that I had gathered around ms, served but to 
inctease my pedantry. Tn fuot, tho prido of learning hed male my brain 
drunk with the idea of ecelusiay, Happily for myself, when | passed 
the nights in lonely spots with true seekers after truth, and enjoyed 
the society of such sa are empty-handed, but rich in mind und heart, 
muy eyes were opened und T ssw the selfishness and covetonsness of the 
so-called lesrned. — Th advioe of my father with difficulty kept mo huck 
from outhreaka of folly; my mind had no rest, and my heart filt itself 
drawn to the sages of Mongolia, or to the hermits of Lebanon; 1 
for interviews with the lamas of Tibet or with the jüdris of Portugal, 
and | would gladly ait. with the priests of the Pársis and the learned of 
the Zendavesta. I vas sick ol the learned of my own lami. My brother 
and other relatives then advised me to attend the Cart; hoping ihat I 
would find in the emperor a leader to the sublime world of thonght. 
Tn vain did T at first resist their admonitiona. Happy, indeed. am I now 
that I have found in my sovereign a guide to the world of action anda. 


comforter in lonely retirement ; in him meet my longing after faith and. E 


my desire to do my appointed work in the world ; he is the orient where 
tha light of form and idoal dawns; and it is he who his taught me thut — 
tha work of the world, nmititarious as it is, muy yot harmonize with the 
spiritual unity of truth. 1 was thus presented at Court Asl adno — 
worldly treasures to lay at the font of hit Majesty, I wrote acommontary / 
to the Ayar "I-Kurst,! and presented it when the emperor was at. Agra. 
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T was favournbly received, and hie Majesty graciouxly dceepted my 


Akbar was at that time buaily engaged with hia preparations for 
the conquest. of Bihar and Bengal. Fays! accompanied the expedition. 
but Abo'l-Fazl naturally stayed in. Agra. But aa Faygl wroto to hix 
brother that Akbar had inquired after him, Aba'l-Fas! attended Court 
immediately on tho emperor's mtum to Fathpir Silai, where Akbar 
happened to notios him first in the Jimi? Mowquo, Aba't Fagl a4 before, 
piesented a. commentary written by lim on the opening of » chapter in 
the Qur'a »ntitled '* Sürat" ]-Fatl ", ^ the Chapter of Victory "'.! 

The purty of the learned and bigoted Sunnis at Court, headed bv 
Majhdüm" 'I-Malk and Bhaykh CAbd" "n-Nabl, had every cause to feel 
sorry at Fupz aand Abü'|-Fazl's successes ! ; for it. waa now, after Akbar'a 

| return from Bihar, that the memorable Thursday evening discustions 
f commenced, of which the historian Badü ont has left us «o vivid an account. 
Akbar at first was merely annoyed at the “ Pharaoh-like pride” of the 
learned at court; stories of the endless squabbles of these pious casuita 
had reachwd his ear ¢ religious persecutions and n few sentences of doath 
passed by his Chief-Justioe an ShiSas and " others heretics" affeeted him 
most deeply ; and he now for the first time realized the idea that the 
scribes and the pharisees formed a power of their own in hi» kingdom, 
at the construction of which he had for twenty yeary been working: 
Impressed. with à favourable idea of the value of hia Hindi mulijecta, he 
had resolved when ponsively sittmg in the mornings on the solitary 
gone nt Fathpir Sikri, to rule with oven hand men of all creeds in bis 
domininus; bat as the extreme views of the learned and the lawyers 
continually trged hitn to persecute instead of to heal, he instituted the 
discussions, because, believing himself to be in error, he thought it hia 
N duty as ruler to“ inquire”, It is not necessary to repeat here thy course 
| which: these. discussions took.* The unity that had existed among the 
tonnet disappeared in the very beginning; abuse took the place of 
argument, and the plainest rules of etiquette were, svon mn the presenoe 
- ei the emperor, forgotten.  Akbür's doubts instead of being cleared up — 

. ly increased ; certain points of the Honafl law, to which most Sunnis 
/——— eling, were found to be better established by the dicta af lawyers belong- 
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ing to the othor three sects; and the moral character of the Prophnt 
waa text acritinized and was found wanting. Makkidüm" 'I-Mulk wrote p 
spitofal pamphlet against Shayhh €Abd* "n-Nabi, the Sadr of the empire, 
and the latter retorted by calling Makiuliim a fool and carsing him. ~ 
Abi -Fag, apon whom Akbar from the beginning had fixed as the leader 

of his party, fanned the quarrela, by skilfully shifting the disputes from 
one point to another, and at last persuaded the emporor that n aubject 
ought to look upon the king not only ws the temporal, but axo as the 
only spiritual guide. The promulgation of this new doctrine was the 
making of Aba'I-FasIs fortune — Both he and Akhar held: to it to the [ 
end of their lives, But tho new idea was in opposition to Talim, the law [ 
of which stands above every king, rendering what wo call a constitution 
impossible; and though headatremg kings ws *Alà** “d-din Khiljt had a 
lefore. tried ta raise the law of expeliency (54. c, maylalat-i 

wagt) above the Jaw of the Qur*ün they never fairly wuoceeded in sepatutitig L 
religion from law or in rendering the wdministration pf the impii, 
independent of the Mull, Henow when Abi'lFazl foar years later, in | 
980, brought ap the question at the Thursday evening meetings, he raised 1 
& perfect storm ; and while the disputations, bitter as they were, had.— 
hitherto dwelt on single pointa connected with the life of the Prophet, or 

with sectarian differences, thay henceforth turned on the very principles t 
of Talim. It was only now that the Sunnis at Court saw how wide during 
the last four years the breach had become ; that "the strong embank- T 


i 


mont of the clearest nw and the most excellent faith had been broker: 
Mirongh 7; &nd that Aklar believed that ther» were sennihle meh in all. 
religions, and abstenious thinkers und men endowed with tiruculous. 
pewer among all nations. Islám, therefore, possessed. in, his opinion no. e. 
superiority ovet other formë of worship? ‘The learned party, secing 
their official position endangered, now showed signs of readinese to viold, 
but it was too laste. They even signed the remarkable document which 
Shaykh Mubirak-in conjunction with hii «ons had drafted, à document. 
which 1 believe stands unique in the whole Church History of Jalan. 
Badioni bas lapply preserved a complete cupy of it? The rmperor 
waa eertified to be à just ruler, and. wüs aa such signed the rank of 
Jalim, The “intellect of the just king " thus became the anly source of 
themselves to abide by Akbar's decrees in religious matters. Shaykh 
SAbd* 'n-Nabi und Makhdüm"1-Malk signed indeed thedocument against == 
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their will, but aign thev did ; whilit Shaykh Mubarak added to his signa- 
ture the words that he hed most willingly subscribed his name, and 
that for several years he had been anziously looking forward to the 
realization of the progressive movement. The document," says SAbü- 
"1-Fazl in the Adtamima, “ brought about excellent resulte—({1) The 
Court became n». gathering place of the sages and learned of all oreeds ; 
the good doctrines of all religious systems were recognized, and their 
defects were not allowed to ahescure their good feutures; (2) perfect 
tolerotion (gulh-i-Lul or '* peace with all") was established > and (3) the 
perverse. and evil-animled were covered with shame on seeing the dis- 
interested motives ol his Majesty, and thus stood in tho pillory òf dis- 
grace.” The copy of the dmft which was lianded to the emperor, was in 
Shaykh Mubáral^s own bhamibwriting ami was dated Rajah, 987 
(September, 1579}, 

A fow wooks afterwards, Shaykh ©Abd* ‘n-Nabi and Makhdfim® ‘I-Mutk 
were sent to Makkah, and Shaykh Mubarak and hia two “ons triumphnd 
over their enemies, How magnanimous AbG‘l-Faz! was, may be aeen 
from the manner in which he chronicles in the AMarndma the banish- 
ment of theses men. Not» sentence, not a word, is added indicative of 
hi» personal grievances against either of them, though they had persecuted 
and all but killed his father and ruined his family; the narrative proceeds 
us calm and statesmaniike ae in every other part of his great work, ond 
justifies the high praise which historians have beatowed mpon his character 
that '' neither abuse nor harsh words were ever found in his household "'; 

The disputations had now come to an end (A.D, 1579) and Fayzi 
und Abül-Foazl hund gained the lasting friendship of the emperor. Of the 
confidence which Akbar placed im Fayzi, no better proof oan be cited 
than his appointment, in the same year, aa tutor to Prince Murad; and 
as both brothers had entered the military, then the only, service and had 
received manjots, or commissions, their employment in various depart- 
ments gaye them repeated opportunities to gain freak distinctions. 
Enjoying Akbar's pereonal friendship, both remained ut oonrt i l; —— 
Sikri, or accompanied the emperor on his expeditions T 
later, Fayzi wee appointed Sadr of Agra, Kalpt, sod ‘Kalingar, in in: which 
capacity he had to inquire into the possibility of resuming free tenures 
Veywrghl), which in conséquende of fraudulent practices on the part 
of goverument officers anil the rapaciowiness of the holders thetuwdlves 
had so much increas as weriously to lessen the land revenue; and 
Abà'I-Fazl in the very beginning of 185," was promoted to the — 
i E medii ind are ———⏑ ———— —— 
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ol Hazári, or the poat of u commander of one thousand fióres, and waa 
in the following year appointed DIwàn oL the Provinee of Dihlt... Faygl'« > 
tank was much lower; he was only à commander of Four Hundred, But 
he did not care for further promotion. Devoted to the mune, he found 
in the appointment as Poet Laureate, with which Akhbar honoured 
him in the end of 1588, that mitiefaction which no political office, how- 
ever high, would have given hum. — Though the emperor did not pay much 
attention to poetry, his appreciation of Fayzüs genine was but justi 
lor after Amir Khusraw of Dihli, Muhummndan India lua seen ti greater 
poet than Fayzi7 
In the end of 1589, Abü'l-Fagl lost hix mother, to whose memory he 
has devoted a page in the ditarndma, The emperor, in order to console 
him, paid him a visit, and said to him, “ [f the people of this world lived f 
for ever and did not only once die, kind friends would not be required to 
direot their bearta to trust. in. God and reugnation to Hii will; but no zi 
one lives long in the caravanserai of the world, and henve the alfficted 
do well to accept consalation." * 
Religious matters had in the meantime rapidly advaneed. Akbar ] 
had founded 4 new religion, the Din-i Hahi, or '* the Divine Faith ', the Jj 


chief feature of which, in accordance with Shaykh Mubirak's document i 
mentioned above, consisted in belief im one God and in Akbar as His 4 
viceregent (k&ahfa) on earth, — The Lalamitie prayers were abolished at | 
court, and the worship of the ** eloct " was based on that of the Pársis and. — 
partly on the ceremonial of the Hindüs. The new era (térikh-ilahi), , 


which was introduced in all government records, a4 also the feasts obeeryed 
by the emperor, were entirely Parsi. The Muhammadan graüdees 

at court showed but little resistance ; they looked with more anxiety on " 
the elevation of Hindü courtiers than on Akbor’s religions innovations, 
which after all, affected but a few. But their feeling against Aba'l-Fayl 
was very marked, and they often advined the emperor to send him to the 
Dakhin hoping that some mismanagement in war or in administration 
would leaen his influnnce at court, Pea is eee 
to the (lissatislie, til his dislike to AbüI-Fagl, n» we shall see belo 
beraine gradually xx devp-rooted, iat he looked npon Bint ær the chink 
obitacle to the execution of his wild plans — An nfexpeeted visit ia 
Abü'Fusl guve him an excellent ee eee» to charge him with 
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duplicity, On entering the house, he found forty writers busy in copying 
commentaries ta the Qur*in. Ordering them to follow him at once, he 
took them to the emperor, and showing him the copiea he said, “ What 
Abü'l-Fagl teaches me i8 very. different from what he practises in his 
house" The incident is said to have produced a temporüry estrange- 
ment between Akbar and AbQ'I-Fayl. A similar, lut. less eredible, story 
is told by the author af the Zakira" t- KAawinin. He nsys that Abû'l-Fazl 
repented of his npostaey from Inlàm. and used at night to visit sncoqnito 
the houses of dervishes, and, giving them gold nmburs, requested them 
"to pray for the stability of Abo'l-Fazl's faith”, sighing at the aume 
time and striking his knees and exclaiming, * What shall I do!" And 
just aa writers om the history of literature have tried to weve Fayzi 
from apostacy and consequent damnation, by representing that. before 
hia deuth he had praised the Prophet, so have other authorx ancceeded 
in finding for Aba -Fagl a place iti Paradise ;. fot it is solated in mrveral 
hooks that Shih Aba "I-Masalt Qadirj of Lahor, « man of suintly renown,* 
one expressed his disapproval of Abü "I-Fazl's words and deeds. But 
at night, so rane the story, hu saw in his dream thut Abü* I-Fazl eame to 
» meeting held by the Prophet in Paradise ; und when the Prophet saw 
him enter, he aaked him to sit down, and paid, "This man did for some 
time during his life evil dends, but one of his books canineives with 
the words, * O God, reward the good for the sake of their righteousness, 
and help the wicked for the mke of thy love,” and these words have 
saved him." The last two stories flutter, in all probability, the con: 
selences of pious Suntiis ; but the first, if trap, deteacts in no way from 
‘that consistency of opinion and uniform philosophi cohvietion which 
pervades Abü 'I-Fál's works ; und though bis heart found in pure deism 
and religious philosophy more comfort and more tlements of harmony 
than in the casuistry of tho Mullás; his mind from early youth had been, 
#0 accustomed to hard literary work, that it was perfectly nutural for him, 
even after hia rejection of Islim to continue his studies of the Qur*ün, 
because the highest dialectical lore and the deepest philologiral research 
of Muhatninadan literature have for centuries been concentrated. at the 
explanation of the holy book. z- Br 
y Ro, thin period alin belong the literary undertukinge which were 





rommonced under the auspices of the Emperor hitmelt, Abo ‘Fash 
Faye, and scholars as Badi.ont, Naqib Khin, Shayih Suttin, Ifajr 
Tockhim, Shaykh Munawwar anii others were engaged in historical and t 
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scientific compilations and in translations from the Sanskrit or Hind into | 
Persian.’ Faygi took the Liliwat!, a wellknown book on mathemati, 
and Abn 'I-Fagl translated the Kalila Damna under the tithe of "Agar * 
Dánish from Arabie into Persian, He also took a. part iti the translation E 
of the Mah@bharat, und in the composition of the Tarihi Afi, d. E 
"History of the Millennium”, The last-montioned work, curious to 
sar, las an intimate connexion with the Mahdaw! movement, of which = 
particulars have been given above, Although from the time of Shayij 
8 Alü,r« death; tho disciples of the millennium had to unfer persecution, 
und movement to all appearances had died out, the idea of a restorer ol £ 
the millennium was revived during the discussions in Fathpir Siksi 
aml by the teachings of men of Sharibi Amuli's stamp, with this 
iniportant tnodification, that Akbar himself wae pointed to us the Lond 
af the Age", through whom faded Islam was to come to.an end. This 
now feature had Alcbar’s full approval, and exercised the greatost influence 
on the progress of his roligiows opinions. "The Tóribh- Afi, therefore, 
wan to represent Talim as a thing of the past ; it had existed » thousand — 
(alf) yenta, uii} had done its work, The early history, to the yrxation — 
of the Sunnis, was related from  ShiSah point of view, and worne still, - 
the chronology had been changed, inasmuch as the death of the Prophet. 
tad been made the starting point, not the Aijre, or flight, of the Prophet 
from Makka to Madina. . 
Towards the middle of act. 1000 [beginning of A.D. 1532), Akbar 























thousanil horse ‘Aba LY now belodgd to the great Ate (omar ol 
kibGr) at court. As belore, he remained in immediate attendance an 
the emperor. In the same year, Fayzi was sent to the Dakin àa Akhar's. l 
ambassador to Burhin? "-Mulk, and to Rúja SAI Khån of Khändesh, — 
who bad gent his daughter to Prince Salim. Fayzi returned after un — — 
aus A more than sixteen montha. 
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the age of 90, nnd had occupied himself in the last vears of his life with 
the compilation in four volumes of a gigantic commentary to the Qur*in, 
to which he had given the title of Manba** Nafaie"'l-SUyin. He com- 
pleted it, ín spite of {ailing eyesight, a short tints befor his death. 

Tha historian Badi soni speaks of him as follows :— 

Shaykh Mubarak bolonged to the most distinguished meon of learning 
ol the present ago, In practical wisdom, piety, and trust in God. he stomi 
high among the people of his time, In early life he practised rigorous 
awoticism ; in fact, he wus ao atrict in his views regarding what is lawful 
anid unlawful, that if any one, for example, came to a prayer meeting 
with a gold ring on his finger, or dressed in sill, or with red stockings on 
hin feet, or rel or yellow coloured clothes on tim, he would order the 
offending articles to be removed. In legul decisions, he was ko severe ie 
To maintain that for every hurt excoeding a simple kick, death was tho 
Proper punishment. If he accidentally heard music while walking on 
the strent, he ran away, but in course of time he became; Irom divina 
zen], so enamoared of nusic, that he could not exist without listoning to 
some voee or melody, In short, he passed throngh rather opposite 
modes of thought and wapi of lifo. At the time of the Afghan rule, he 
frequetited Shaykh SAli,Ty fraternity ; in the beginning of His Majesty's 
reign, when the Nagshbandis had the upper hand, he settled matters 
with that sect; afterwards le was attuched fo the Hamadant school, 
and lastly, when the ShiSalis monepolised the court, he talked according 
to their fashion. " Men speak avcording to the meusure of their under- 
standing "—10 change was his way, and the rest you know. But witha! 
he was constantly engaged in teaching tbe religious sciences. Prosody 
also, the art of composing riddles, and other branches, he understood 
well ; and in mystic philosophy he was, unlike the barned of Hindüstán, 
à perfect master. He knew Bhátibi* by heart, explained him properly, 
and also know how to read the Qur*án in the ten different modes, He did 
not go to thu pulsos ol tho kings but be was a most agreeable comi» 
panion and full of ansedote, Towards the ond of his life, when hia 
eyesight was impaired, he gave up tending und lived in sechtjon, ‘The 
commentary tò tie Qur'an whick hw composed, tesembles thé Tafgir-i 
Kaliy (tha Great. Commontary "], amd consista of four thick volumes, 
und: jx entitled MambaS* Nafti "LSU yan, Tt is rather extraordinary. 
that there js à; passage in tlin preface in which he seems to point to himself 
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ag the renovator of the new century.’ We know what this " renovating ™ 
means. About the time he finished his work he wisely committed the i 
Fárizi Ode (in /) which consists of seven humdred. vers, and the Ode 
Barda, the Ode by Kash ibn Zuhayr, and other Odes to memory, and 
recited them as daily homilies, till on the 17th ZI Qa*da, 1007, ho left thia 
world at Láhor for the judgment-at. of God; A 
I have known no tan of more comprehensive lourming ; but alas! 
under the mantle of à dervish there was such a wicked love of worldly 
preferment, that hie left no tittle of onr religion. i peace; When I was — — 
young, T staili at Agra for several years in his company, He lx indeod / 
aman of merit; but he eammitted worldly and irreligions deeds, plunged 4 
into lust of possession und rank, was timeserving, practised deceit and 
falsehood, and went so far in twisting religious trath, that nothing of 
his former merit remains. “ Say, cither | amin the correct path or in- 
lear error, or you." (Qur*ün, xxxiv, 23). Further, it i41 common saying 
that the son brings the curse on the head of lis father; hence people w 
lave gone bevomd Yazid and say, "Curse on Yazil? anil on bis 91 
futher, too,” b 
Two years after Shaykh Mubáürak's death, Abü 'l-Fagl also lost his —— 5 
brother Fayzi, who diod at the age of 00, after an illness of six months 
on the [0th Safar, 1004 (5th October, 1593), When in his Inst momenta, 
Akhbar visited him at midnight, nnd seeing that he could no longer ; 
speak, he gently raised his hoai and said to him, “Shaykh Jio T havo 
brought Hakim SAli with me, will you not speak to me?" But getting 
no reply, the emperor in his grief throw his turban to the ground, and 
wept loud; und after trving to console Abü '-Fazl lie wont away — 
How deeply Abü LFazl loved his elder brother, is evident from tho = 
numerous passages in the Akbarndma and the A*in in which he apeaka 
of him, and nothing is nore touching than the lines with which he prefaces 
the selections in the A*in made by hini from his brothers pooma. The 
gems of thought in his poems will never be forgotten, Should leimuro 
permit and my heart türn to worldly occupations, 1 woald collect soma 
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Of the excellent writings of this unrivalled author of the age, and-gather, 


with the eye of à jealous critin, yet with the hund of a friend, some of 
his poem, But now it is brotheriy love alone, which does not travel 
along the rood of critieal nicety, that commands me to write down 
some of his verses.” Abd ‘I-Fazl, notwithstanding his onerous duties, 
kopt hin promise, and two veary after the death of his brother, he collected 
the stray leaves of Faygi's Markie I-Adusie, not to wention. the numerous 
extracts whieh he has preserved in the Aberin. 

It. sas about the summ time that. Abi "I-Fagl was promoted to tho 
post of a Conunander of two thousand wou five hundred horse. Under 
this rank be hus entered his own name in the list of grandesa in the 
Aini Akbari, whieh work hi completed in the sane year when he 
collected his brother's litetary remains (159-7), 

In the following year, the forty-third of Akhar'« reign, Abü "L-Farl 
went for the first time om autive service, Sultán Murid Hid not managed 
matters well in the Dwldin, and Akbar now dinpatched Aba "E¥ogl 
with orders to return with the Prince, whose excessive drinking caused 
the emperor much anxiety, provided the offeers of the imperial camp 


made themecives responsible Lo guard the conquered territory, I! the 


officers were diwinelinéd to guarantee a faithful conduct of the war, 
he ias to ase the Prince aff, and take command with Shahraldy Mirza, 
The wars in the Dalhin, from their first commencement under Prince 


Murad amd the Khan Khanan, are marked by a most astounding duplicity 


on the part of the imperial officers, and thousands of men and immense 


Stores were sacrificed, especially during the reign of Jahangir, by 


treacherous and intrigning generali, In fact, the Khün Khánàn himself 
was the most untrustworthy imperial officer. Ab 'l-Fagl's successes; 
therefore, were chiefly due to the honesty and loyalty with which he 
conducted operations, When he arrived at Burhünpür, he received 
an invitation from Bahadur Khin, king of Khandosh. whose brother 
had.tuarriod Abü "I-Fagl's sister, He consented to comm on one condition, 


namely, that Bahüdur Khán should vigorously ausist hin, and tht aid 


thr cause of tho emperor. Bahüdur way not inclined to aid the impetialists 
in their wars with the Dakhin, but he sent Aba "L-Prgl rich presenta, 
hoping that by this means ke would escape the penalty of hiv iL 


Abi "I-Fasl, however, was not the man to be bribed. “T have mado w- 


vow," he sald in returning the presenta, "not ta accept presanta till 
four conditions sre fulfilled —(1] friondaliip ; (3) that I should nob value 
the gift too high: (5) thut I should not have been anxious to get 
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tlitve aro applicable to the preset: use, the favour of the emperor has 
extinguished every desire in mn ol accopting gifts from otbers." 

Prince Sarid had m the meantimw xotesated. from. Abmndnogar ta 
Ttichpür, nnd ns the death. of ‘bie infant son Mirza Rustam made him’ 
tielancholy, he continued to drink. though dangerously il with delim 
tremens When informed of Abn "-Fazl's mission, by returned at once 
towards Abmidnagar, in order to have & pretext for not poinw hack to hit 
father, nml he had come to the banks of the Pürná,* twenty kos from 


Dawlatábáüd, when desth overtook him. Aba ‘Faz! arrived the same 


day, nnd found the camp in the utmost confusion. Each commander 
recommended immediate return ; but Abt 'I-Fugl ead that he waa deter- 
mined to march on; the enemy was near, tbe country was foreign. 
ground, and thie was no time for returning, hut for fighting. Several 
of the commuanilers refased to march on, and returned ; but Abi 'l-Fazl, 
nothing daunted, after.a deluy of a few days, moved forward, humaured 
the officers, and supplied in.» short time all wants. Carefully garrisoning - 
the country, he managed to occupy and guard the conquered. districte 
with the exonption of Nasik, whink lay too far to tho west. But he sent 
dotachments against several forta and conquered Baitta, Talium, and 
Satondlá. Mis headquarters wore on the Godáwüri, He next enteted 
into ant agreement with Chiind Bibl, that, after punishing Abhang Khin 
Habeht, who was at war with her, she should. accept. Janir. a« fief and 
give up the fort of Abmadnagur. 


Akbar had tn the meantime gone to Ujjain, The Dakhin operations 
had also become more complicated by the refusal of Bahüdur Khán. 


ta pay his respects to Prinoe Dànyál, and war with Khándesh had been 
determined on. Akbar resolved to march on Aste, Bahadur Khin’s 
stronghold, and appointed Prine Danyal to take oonmatid ni Apiai- 
nagar. Dànyál sent immediate instructions ty Ab) 'LFagl to raisa 


all operations, as he wished to take Abmadnagar personally, Whon- 


the Prince therefore left Burhinpir, Abo ‘l-Fugl a& Akbar' request, 


jeft Mirs Shahrukh, Mir Murtazi, and Khw4ju Aba "} Hasan in. charge 


of his corps, anil hastened to meet the amperor. On the 14th Ramagin. 
}OG8 (beginning of the 44th year of Akbars reig), he met Aktmr af 


t 


Khargd, near Biligarh. The emperor yeceived him with the following” 


1 The annthorn Pam’ ix — —— in Bhan. 

idesli i Aita ibe orotic Piai ohi ika DANa, Dawa indo Ui Godiser, ince Morii 

Bel gone from lüshpur t» Namála, and from there to Hhühpür, which bw bad built 
poder Mesi calf rerum It do mim (n ruina. 
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Serene 44 the wight and. pleasant is the woonlight, I wish to talk to thee 
on many @ srebjert. 
ami promoted him for hie exeelleit management to a oomimand of 
four thousand: ‘The imperial army now marched on Asi and com: 
meneod the siege’ One day, Abáü "E-Fagl itspeeted some of his trenches, 
when one of the besieged, who had deserted to Akbar’s camp, offered 
to show him a way by which the Imperialists might get over the wall 
ol the MAlai Fort, an important fortification below Axirgath itself Half 
way up the mountain, to the west and slightly to thé north, were two 
renowned oütworks, ealled the: Málai ntl Antar Milai, which had to be 
conquered. before Asir itself could be reached ; and between the north- 
west and north, there was another bastion ealled Chüna Málai. A portion: 
of its wall waa not finished. From east to south-west thers wero hills, 
and in the south wax à high mountain called Korhia, A hillin the south- 
west, called S&pan, was occupied by the Impermlista. Abü "bFazl 
determined on availing himself of the information given by the deserter, 
und selected a detachment to follow him, Giving orders to the officer 
commanding the trench to listen for the soumd of the trumpets and 
bugles, when he wae to hastet: to bis sxsistance with ladder, be went 
in. the dark of night, whilst it was raining, with his selected men on 
Mount Såpan, and sent a fow of his men under Qaré. Beg along the rond 
that had! been pointed out to hin. ‘They advanced, broke open a gate 
ot Milai Fort, and soanded the bugle: Tho besieged rosé up to oppose 
them, and Abd Fagl hastened to his men and joined them at break 
of day when the besieged withdrew in confusion to Adr, On the same 





** Akbar had no sooner erosemi the SNerebulu (Nartuilát, when Kodzs Bador.x& 
(Raja ishidur SAA) wha —— il the fortemes of Hasenr (Aur) fortified the 
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day, other detachments of the army oocupied' China Malai and Mount 
Korbin, and Bahüdnr Khün, unable to resist longer, sued for pardon. 


(1009). Prince Dányàl who had in tho meantime vonquered. Abmad- 
nagar,! now jomed his father ut Aair. ; 

Abont this time disturbances broke out in the Dakhin, cated by 
Rájü Mannà, and u party set ttp the son of SA Shah on king. Aw the 
latter found numerous adherents, the Khün Khénan wae ordered to march 
against him, and Abü 'I-Fazl was sent to Nik; but a short time after- 


wards, he was told to join the Khan Khinan. Akbar returned, iti tlie ath. 


year, to Agra, leaving Prince Dinyal in Burhünpür, Abü Faş! hid no 
ensy life in the Dakhm. The Khin Khinin stood idle at Alimadnagar, 


because he was disinclined to fight, and left the operations to Aba Fadl, 
who lookmd upon him as a traitor. Ahü 'l-Fag! vigorotaly pushed on. 


operations, ably assisted by his san SAbd" ^r-Ralimán. After coming 
to terms with the son of SAI Shih, he attacked Raji Manni, recovered 


Jilnaptir and the surrounding district, and inflicted several defeats on — 


him. Manni found » temporary asylum in Dawlatibad, and ina subse 
quent engagoment he was nearly oaptared. 

As eariv as during tho siege of Aste, Prince Salim; who had heen 
sent. against the Rand of Udaipür, had rebelled against his father, and had 
moved to Hahabid, where be had assumed the title of king. ‘Though 
on Akbar's return from Burhünpür a reconciliation had been effected, 
the prince, in. the forty-seventh year, showed again signa of rebelfion, 
ani as many of Akbar's best officers appeared to favour Salim, the 
emperor recalled Abii ‘l-Fazl, the only trustworthy servant he had. As 
his presence at Court was urgently required, Akhar sent him orders to 
leave the troops of his contingent in the Dakhin. Putting his son SAbd* 
T-Rabmán in charge of his corps, Abt 'l-Fagl set out for Agra, accom- 
panied hy a few men only. Salim, who looked upon ‘him with little con- 
eealed. hatred, thought Abü 'L-Fas!'s journey unprotected, us he wax, 
an excellent opportunity to get rid of him. He, therefore, persuaded 
Raja Bir Singh, a Bundela chief of Ureha (Cdohha),* through whose 


territory Abi "I-Fazl was likely to pass, to lie in. wait for him and kill 
him. Bir Singh, who was in disgrace at Court, eagerly seized the eppat- 


tunity of pleasing the Prince, who no doubt wonld substantially reward 
him on hi» nceession, and posted a large body of horse and foot near 
Narwar. When arrived at Ujjain, Aba "I-Fazl was warned of. Sulini's 
E ba — 
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intention, and his men tried to persuade him to go via Ghati Chanda ; 


"but. Abà "L-Fasl said that thieves aüd robbers lud no power to &top him 


oti his way to Court, Ho, therefore, continued his journey towards Narwar. 
On Friday, the 4th Rubis E, 1011 (12th August, 1002), at a distance of 
about half a fox from Sarky Bur, whieh lies six bow trom Narwar, Bir 
Singh's men oan in sight. The few men that Abá "I-Faxl had with lim 
strongly advised him to avoid 4 fight, and an oli! servant, Gadi Khán, 
Afghan, tald him quickly to retrost t Antri, which was three dox distant, 
as Ray Rayan and Siraj Singh were stationed there with three thousand 
Emperial horse; he might first join them, und then punish Bir Singh, 
But Abo ‘l-Fayl thought it a diagrace to fly. He defonded himself bravely ; 
but in a short time he was «urrounded and, pierced by the lance of e 
trooper, he fell dead te the ground. Bir Singh out off Aba ‘I-Fuyl’s head. 
und sent it to Salim in Háhábád, who, it & said, had it thrown “into an 
unworthy place", where it lay for a long tims.. 

The Dutch traveller De Lat gives the following aceount of Aba 
"I-Fazi's death :—! " 

Salim returned to Halebasas (Háhhás, the old form of [ihabid), awl 
began to coin gold and silver money in his own name, which he even sent 
to his father, to irritate him the more, The king, enraged ut thin, wrote an 
account of all that had happened to Abü 7I-Fagl, who bade the king be 
of good courage, for he would come to him as quickly aa possible ; and 
ndded that his son should be lirought bound to him, either by fair means 
or by foul. Accordingly, » little afterwards, having obtained. love of 
absence from Daniol Xa (Dinyal Shah), ho took to the road with about 
two or three hundred borsemen, leaving orders for his baggage to follow- 


him, Xa-Selim, to whom all these things were known, recalfing how hostile 


Faz} had always been towards him, and hence justly fearing that his 
father would be more exasperated than ever against him, judged it. best 
to intercept him on bís journey. Bo be begged Radzia Bertzingh Bondela, 
who livad in hia province of Osseen (Ujjain), to lie in wait for Pag! near 
Soor (Narwar f) and Gualer (Gwiliyir) and tosend his howd to him, promis- 
ing that be would be mindful of so great a benefit, and would give him 
the command of five thousand cavalry. The Radzio consented, and’ 


i 1 Fna Profe I. Lethbridge» ^ Fragment of Intian History“, Calcutin Hiei, 

873. A i 
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villages, to give him early warning of the approach of Fayl. Accordingly 
when the latter, ignorant of the ambusonde, had come aa far as Collebagu. 
á (Kálàbügh), and wne going towards Soor, Radsia Bertzingh und his 
followers fell upon him on nli aides. Fayl ami his harsetuen fought bravely, 

















but leing overpowered by numbers, they were gradually worn out. Fazl 
É himself, having received twelve wounds in the fight, was pointed ott by 
à captive alave under a neighbouring tree, and was taken and bebeaded, 

= His head was sent to the prince, who was greatly pleased. " 
Prince Salim, with that selfish nonchalance and utter indifference: 
: that distinguished him throughout lifo, openly confessos in his“ Memoirs ™ 


| that he brought about Aba ‘l-Fazl’s murder, because he was his enemy, 

and with a naiveté exclusively his owa, represents himself aa a dutiful 

3 son who through the wickedness of others had been deprived of his 

7 father's love. He saya :— 

m "On my accession, I promoted Raja Bir Singh, à. Bundelà Rajpat, 
to à command of three thousand. He ix one of my favourites, and he ia 
certainly distinguished among his equals for his bravery, good character, — 
und straight(orwardness. My reason for promoting him was this, Towards 
the end of my father's reign, Shaykh AbG "L-Fasl, n. Hindüstüni Shaykh 
by birth, who was well known for his learning and wisdom, and. who had 

i externally ornamented himself with the jewel of loyalty, though he sold n 

' himself at a high price to my father, had been called from the Dukhio. 

He wus na friand of mine, and damaged openly ani secretly my reputatioti 

Now about that time, evil-mindéd and mischievous mien hail made my 

father very angry with"me, and 1 knew that if Abü 'I-Fazl were to come 7 

back to Court, I would have been deprived of every: chance to effect a. 

reconciliation. As he had to pass on his way through the territory of 

Bir Singh. Bundelà, who at that time had rebelled against the emperor, 

| sent à message to the latter to say that, if he would waylay Ah 'l-Fagl | 

and kill him, I would richly reward him. Heaven favoured him, and. 
when. Abü "I-Fagl passed through his land, he stopped him on his WAY, 
dispersed after a short fight his men, and killed him, and sent his head. 
fo me at Dábibád. Although my father was at first much vexed, Ab@ 
VFagl'& death. produred one good result; 1 could now without farther 
annoyance go to my father, and his bud opinion of me gradually w 
away." iet, 
. -At nnother place in his " Memoirs" wben ulluding to the murder, - 
he says, us if an afterthought had oeürmd to him, that he ordered | 
- Bir Singh to kill Abū 'I-Fag! because “be had been the enemy of the 






















When the news of Abn "-Fazl's desth reached court, no one had 
the courage to break it to the emperor, According to an old custom 
observed by "Timür's descendants, the death of a prince was not in plain 
words mentioned to the reigning emperor, but the prince’s vakil pre- 
sented himself before the throne with » blue handkerchief round his 
wrisb; und a» no one elae would come forward to inform Akbar of the 
death. of his friend, Abü 'L-Fazl's vakil presented himself with a blue 
handkerchief before the throne. Akbar bewailed Abü 'LFazl'a death 
more than that of his son; for several days he would see no one, and after 
inquiring into the circumstances he exclaimed, “ ff Salim wished to be 
emperor, he might lave balled me and spared Abü "-Fazl," and then 
recited the following verse - 


salus mam uey ab giil y saat La epo ete ax gai jl Le gad 
My Shaykh in his geal hastened to meet me, 
He wished to kiss my feet, and gave up his life. 

Akbar, in order to pnih Bir Singh, sent a detachment under Patr 
Dis and Raj Singh* to Udeha. They defeated the Bunilela chief in 
several engagements, drove him from Bhinder and shut him up in 
Irish.. When the siege had progressed und a breach was made in the 
wall, Bir Singh esaped by one of Ráj Singh's trenches, and withdrew to 
the jungles closely pursued by Patr Dis. As it seemed bopeless to enteh 
him, Akbar culled Patr Das to Court; bat ordered the officers stationed 
about Cdehi te kill the rebel wherever he ahowed himself. In the 
beginning of the last year of Akbat's reign, Bir Singh was once surprisad 
by Raju Ráj Singh, who cut down a good number of hia followers, Bir 
Singh himself was wounded and had n marrow escapo. But the emperor s 
death, which not Jong afterwards took place, relieved Bir Singh of all 
fears. He boldly presented himself at Jahüngir'^ Oourt, and received 
Odcha and a command of three thousand horse as his reward. 

" Tt has often been asserted,” says the author of the Ma*arir" 'l-Umard, 
that Ab 'I-Pazl wax an infidel Some ssy he was a Hindü, ora fire- 
Worshipper, or free-thinker, and some go still farther and call him 
an atheist; but others poss a juster sentence, and say that he was à 
pantheist, and that, like other Sifts, he claimed for himself 4 position 
above the law of the Prophet. There is no doubt that he was a man 
of lofty character? atl desired to live at peace with all men. He never 
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said anything improper. Abuse, stoppages of wages, fines, absence 
on the part of his servants, did not exist in his household. If he appointed 
a man, whom he afterwards found to be useless, ho did not remove him, 
but kept him on-as long as he could ; for he nsed to say that, if hodis- 
missed him, people would aceuse him of want of penetration in having 
appointed an unsuitable agent. On the day when the sun entered 
Aries, he inspected hia whole household and took stock, keeping the 
inventory with himself, and burning last year's books, He also gave his 
whole wardrobe to his servants, with the exception of his trousers, which 
were burnt in his presence. 

" He had an extraordinary appetite. 1t is said, thut exclusive of 
water and fuel, he consumed daily twenty-two sere of food. His son 
SAbd® r-Hahmün used to ait at table as aafareAi * (head butler}; the 
superintendent of the kitchen, who was a Muhammadan, was also in 
attendance and both watched to seo whether Abü 'I-Fuz] would eat twice 
of one and the same dish. If he did, the dish was sent up again the 
next day. If anything appeared tasteless, Abü 'I-Fazl gavo it to his son 
to taste, and he to the superintendent, but no word was said about it. 
When Abü 'l-Fazl was in the Dakhin, his table luxury exceeded all belief, 
In an immense tent (chihilrdwaft) one thousand rich dishes were daily 
served up and distributed among the Amira; and near it another large 
tent was pitched for all-comers to dine, whether rich or poor, and khichri 
was cooked all day and was served out to any one that applied for it." 

^ Asa writer, Abü 'l-Fagl stands unrivalled. His style is grand and ia 
free from the technicalities and flimsy prettiness of other Munshis*; and 
the force of his words, the stracture of his sentences, the suitableness of 
his compounds, and the elegance of his periods, nre such that it would be 
difficult for any one to imitate them.” 

It is almost useless to add to this encomium bestowed on Abü 'I-Fazi's 
— * SAbd" ‘ih, king of Bukhárà, said that be was mors afraid of 

Abü 'I-Fazl's s pen than of Akbar'a arrow, Everywhere in India he is 
known as “the great Munshi’, His letters are studied in all Madrasa, 
and though a beginner may find them difficuls and perplexing, they are 
perfect models, But a great familiarity, not only with the Persian 
laggy bt slo wih Ab "Fass requ to maketh reading 
of any of his works a pleasure. His composition stands unique, and though 
everywhere atudind, he cannot be, and has not been, imitated. The writers 
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after him write in the style of the Püdishihnáma, the 5 Alamàárà Sikandari 
or in the still more turgid manner of the *Alamgirnàma, the RugSat 
Bedil, and other standard works on Inhá, 

A praiseworthy feature of Abū 'l-Fagl'a works lies in the purity of 
their contents- Those who are noquainted with Eastern literature will 
know what this means. 1 have come across no passage where woman 
ie lightly spoken of, or where immorality ix passed over with indifference. 
Of his love of truth and the nobility of his sentiments * I have spoken 
in the Preface. 

Abü "I-Fazl's influence on his age was immense, It may be that he 
and Fayg led Akbar's mind away from Islim and the Prophet—this 
charge is broaght against them by every Muhammadan writer; but 
Abii "I-Fagl also led his sovereign to a true appreciation of his duties, 
and from tlie moment that he entered Court, the problem of successfully 
ruling over mixed races, which Islim in but few other countries had 
to solve, was carefully considered, and the policy of toleration was the 
result. If Akbar felt the necessity of this new law, Abd ‘I-Fazl enunciated 
it und fought for it with his pen, and if the Khan Khánáns gained the 
victories, the new policy reconciled the people to the foreign rule; and 
whilst Akbur's apostacy from Islim is all but forgotten, no emperor of 
the Mughul dynasty has come nearer to the ideal of a father of the poople: 
than he. The reversion, on the other hand, in later times to the policy 
of religious intoleration, whilet it has surrounded in the eyes of the 
Moslems the memory of Awrangzib with the halo of sanctity and still 
inclines the pious to utter a rakim"- ‘Uah-hii (May God have mercy on 
him !) when his name is mentioned, was also the beginning of the breaking 
up of the empire. 

Having elsewhere given numerous extracts from Bada,onI to show 
that Akbar's courtiers ascribed his apostacy from [slim to Fayzi and 
Aba 'I-Fagl, I need not quote other works, and will merely allude to « 
couplet by SUrfi* from one of his Odes in which he praises the Prophet— 
DU Nb pp ge — ea, ante te jeu cioe 
te ad a aiit Cf acis Aa yo Saltese usb 

O Prophet, protect the Joseph of my soul (i.e. my soul) from the harm 
vf the brothers ; for they are ungenerous and envious, and deceive me 
ike evil aprites and Teme wo ket the wl of nba 
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The commentators unanimously explain this pasmge as an allusion. 
to the brothers Fayzi and Abū "Fazl. I may also vite the Táríldi of 
Ab 'I-Fazl'a death, which the Khin-i ASgam Mirzi Koka js said to have 
nuule :— 

xig Llc dil ei del ios 

Tho wonderful sword of God's prophet eut oif the head of the rebel. 

But Abà 'I-Fazl appearod to him in a dream and said, " The date of 
my death lies in the words | 1.32! 1 3325, " The nluve Aba "I-Fagl "— 
which likewise gives a.m. 1011, 

Abii. ’l-Fagl's. works are the following — 

(1) The Akbarndma with the A*inad Akbar’, ite taird volume. The 
Ani Abbari was completed in the 42nd year of Akhar's reign; only 
a slight addition to it was made in the 43rd year on account of the 
conquest of Barar (Ap, 1596-7). The contents of the Aiarnima haye 
been detailed in the Preface. The second volume containa an account 
of the first forty-six yours of Akbar’s reign.* There exists a continuation 
up to the end of Akbar's reign by *Ináyat! "Hah Mubibb SAli.. Thus at 
least the contimrator is called in two MSS. that T havo seen. Elphinstone 
says that the name of the continuator ia Muhammad Salia, whioh seems 
to be x corruption of Muhammad lih. 

(2) The Maktübàt-i SAllámi, nlso called Inaha-yé 2fhàü "I-Fa:L This 
book contains letters written by Abū "I-Fagl to kings and chiefs. Among 
them are the interesting letters written to the Portuguese priesta, and 
to SAbd® ‘lah of Bukhari, in reply to his question whether Akbar had 
renounced Isim, Besides, there are prefaces and feviewa, n. valuable 
essay on the progress of the art of writing, portions of which are given 
in the Ain, èto. The collection was made after Aba TFags death 
by SAbd" ‘s-Samad, son of Afzal Muhammad, who says that he waa 4 
son of Abü "I-Fazl's sister and also his son-in-law, The book, ns above 
remarked, is frequently read in Madmsnas, and there oxist many litho- 
graphed editions. In all of them, the contents constitute three books ; 
bat Amir Haydar Husayni of Bigrim says in the preface to his Sawdnih-+ 
Akbar} * that he had a collection of four books, remarking at the same 
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time that MSS. of the fourth are very rare. It looks, indeed, as if Amir 
Haydar’s copy wax unique, 
(3) The SAydr Danish,* which i» mentioned on p. 112. 

Besidea, I hnve seen ín different books that Abü ‘Fagl also wrote a 
Risdlayi Mundjat, or “ Treatise of Prayers": a JamiS* 'Ltughdt, a 
lexicographical work; anda Aoshkel. The last word means a * beggar's 
cup", or rather the «mall basket or bowl in which beggars in the East 
tollect rice, dates, ote., given as alma, and hence the term is often applied 
to collections of anecdotes or short stories. But I have seen no copies of 
these works. It was also montioned above that Abd 'I-Fazl presentod, 
on his introduction et Court, two commentaries, of which no MSS, seem 
to exist at present. Nor need 1 again refer to the part which he took in 
the translations from Sanskrit and the compilation of the Tàrikh Alf. 

The Durar* 'I-Mansháór, n modern Tazkira by Mohammad SAskari 
Husayni of Bilgrüm, selects the following inscription written by 
Abà 'L-Fazl for a temple in Kashmir ? as a specimen both of Aba "-Fagl'a. 
writing and of his religions belief. It is cortuinly very characteristic 
und is easily recognized as Abt "I-Fazl'a composition. 
ee oe 6 hi es äl s su e ee e uo ut 
— x shyt 
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O God, in every temple I see people that sesk Thee, and in every 
language I hear spoken, people praise Thec ! 
Polythei#m and Islim feel after Thee, 
Each religion suya, " Thou art one, without equal." 
If it be à mosque, people murmnr the holy prayer, and. if it ben 
Christian Church, people ring the bell from love to Thee. 
Sometimes I frequent the Christian cloister, and sometimes the 


mosque, 
But it is Thou whom I search from temple to temple. 
Thy elect have no dealings with either heresy or orthodoxy; for 
neither of them stands behind the screen of Thy truth. 
Heresy to the heretic, and religion to the orthodox, 
But the dust of the rose petal* belongs to the heart of the 
perfume-seller. 

This temple was erected for tho purpose of binding together the hearts. 
of the Unitarians in Hindüstàn, and especially thase of His worshippers 
that live in the province of Kashmir, 

By order of the Lord of the throng and the crown, the lamp of 
eteation, Shih Akbar, 

In. whom the seven. minerals find uniformity, in whom. the four 
elements attain perfect mixture.* 

Ho who from insincere motives destroys this temple, should first 
destroy his own place of worship; for if we follow the dictates of the 
heart, we must bear up with all men, bub if we look to the external, we 
find everything proper to bo destroyed. 

* 
re a rfe eem Ged omman ta tbe ne 
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O God, Thou art just and judgest an action by the motive ; 

Thou knowest whether 4 motive is sublime, and tellest the king what 
motives a king should have. 

I have & few notes on Abà "]-Fazl's family, which may form the con- 
clusion of this biographical noticed. The A*in gives the following list of 
Shaykh Mubirak’s sons. 

I. Shaykh Aba ‘l-Fayz, better known under his poetical name of 
Fayzi. He was born in a.u. 9/04 (A.n. 1547) and seems to have died 
childless, 

2. Shaykh AbG 'I-Fuzl, born 14th January, 1551, murdered 12th 
Anguat, 1602. ; 

3. Shaykh Abt "l-Barakat, born 17th Shawwal, 960 (1552). “ Though 
hie has not reached a high degree of learning, he knows much, is a practical 
man, and well versed in fencing. Ho ia good-natured and fond of 
dervishes.” He served wider AbO 'I-Fagl in Khandesh. 

4. Shaykh AbG 'l-Khayr, born 22nd Jumada I, 967. “Heisa well- 
informed young man, of a regulated mind." He, too, must have entered 
the Imperial service ; lor he is mentioned in the Adtarndma as having 
been sent by the emperor to the Dakhin to fetch Prince Dinvil. 

5. Sksykl Abū ‘l-Makirim, born 23rd Shawwal, 976. Ho was wild 
nt first, but guided by his father he learned a good deal. He also studied 
under Shàh Abü 'I-Fatly Shirüzi. 

The above five sons were all by the same mother, who, as remarked 
above, died in 998. 

6, Shaykh Aba Tursb, born 23rd Zi! Hijjah, 988. “ Though his mother 
i» another one, he is admitted at Court, und is engaged in seli- 

a 

Besides the above, Abd ‘I-Fael mentions two posthumous sons by 
gumm, or concubines, viz, Shaykh Abd ‘l-Himid, born Srd Rabi H, 
1002, and Shaykh Abū Räahid, barn Ist Jumids I, 1002. "They resemble 
their father.” 

Of Mubirak’s daughters, I find four mentioned in the histories :— 

i. One married to Khüd&wand Khán Dakhínt ; vide p.490, Badii,oni 
calls her husband a Ref, ie. à Shiah, and suya he died in Kari in 
Gujarat, . 

2. One married to Husüm" 'd-Din; vide p. 488. 

3. One married to a son of Raja SAI Khán of Khandesh. Their 
son Saidar Khiin* was made, in the 45th year of Akbar's reign, à com- 
mandor of ona thousand — — 

C Vfhe Lakhnan edition of the Abtan (LL, K) salin kim Sundar Khan. 
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4. Làdli Begum, married to Islim Khan ; vide p. 502, note 1, Mr, T.W. 
Beale of Agra, the learned author of the MiftZA* tanwirikh, informs me 
that Ládli Begam died in 1017, or five years before the death of her 
husband. Her mausoleum, called the " Rawgayi Ladi Begam” is about 
two miles to the east of Akbar's mausoleum at Sikandra, near Agra, 
The interior was built of marble, and the whole was surrounded by a wall 
of red Fathpür sandstone, It was completed in 1004. In 1843, Mr, Beale 
saw in the Rawza several tombs without inscriptions; und a few years 
ago the plaoe was sold by government to a wealthy Hinda. The new 
owner dug up the marble stones, sold them, and destroyed the tomba, 
so that of the old Rawya nothing exista nowadays but the i 
wall, Mr. Beale thinks that the bodies of Shaykh Mubárak, Faysi, 
and Abü '|-Fazl were likewise buried there, because over tho entrance 
the following inscription in Tughrà characters may still be seen :— 

ll, eli we 43,31 ITI e 43 — — a ~ 
prx uh s cin ad a2 veas diii — z eda! ael | lcd 
s e| adis alll Ast! Qo eS fle alt Lo Laat "m 
Ste dhe ail ols os slooh 1 all, Lisl Ji al $: Just 
We! y aod a co ot cette aleae axi 

In the name of God the merciful, the clement, in whom I trust ! 
This mausoleum was erected for the divine scholar, the sage of the 
eternal, the gatherer of knowledge, Shaykh Mubirakullah (may his scoret 
be sanctified !), in filial piety by the ocean of sciences, Shaykh Abi ‘I-Fazt 
—may God Almighty preserve him !—in the shadow of the majesty of 
the just king, whom power, auspiciousness, and generosity follow, 
Jalüludduny& waddin Akbar, Püdisbih-i Ghüzi—may God Almighty 
perpetuate the foundations of hís kingdom !—«nder the superintendenze 
of Abü "I-Barakat, in 1004 (A.D. 1595-94). 

Thus ít will appear that the Rawza was bailt in the year in which 
Fayzi died.. Shaykh Mubarak, as mentioned above, died in a.p. 1093. 
It seema, however, as if Shaykh Mubürak and Faygi had been buried 
^t a place opposite to Agra, on the left bank of tbe Jamuniá, where he 
first settled in 1551; for Abd 'I-Fagl says in his description of Agra in 
tho d*in 1—" On the other side of the river is the Chir Bagh Villa, built 
by Firdaws Makint (the emperor Babar), "There the author was born, and 





* My text exfition, y. $41, Vide also p, 520; Keene's Agra Guide, p. 47, and regarding 
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there ate renting places of his father and his elder brother, Shaykh SAIAS 
'd-Din. Majzüb and Mir Rafi*'d-din Safawi and other worthies are also 
buried there." We have no information regarding a removal of the bodies 
to the other aide of the Jamuná, though Aba "I-Fazl's inscription no doubt 
shows that such a removal was intended, It ia a pity, however, 
that the Rawga wus sold and destroyed. 

Abf 'b-Fazl's son is the well-known 

BuaAvku SAnp* 'a-Ranwix Arzan Kmax. 

He was born on the 12th ShaSbán, 979, and. received from his grand- 
father the Sunn] name of SAbd" "r-Rahkmin. In the 35th year of Akbar's 
reign, when twenty years of age, Akbar married him to the daughter of 
SaSadat Yar Koka’s brother. By her SAbd" 'r-Rahmiin had « son,to whom 
Akbar gave the name of Bishotan.! 

When Abü '-Fazl was in command of the army in the Dakhin, 
SAbd" ‘r-Rahmin was, what the Persians call, tho fir-i-rá-yi tarkaxh-i-, 
“the arrow at hand at the top of the quiver”, ever rosdy to perform duties 
from which others shrank, and wisely and courngeously settling matters 
of importance. He especially distinguished himself in Talingina. When 
Malik Ambar, in the 46th year, had caught SAM Mardin Bahidur (p. 586) 
and had taken possession of the country, Aba ‘l-Fazl dispatched SAbd" 
'r-Rabmán and Sher Khwája (p. 510) to oppose the enemy. They crossed 
the Godawari near Nánder, and defoated &Ambar at the Manjari. 

Jahángir did not transfer to the son the hatred which he had felt 
for the futher, made him a commander of two thousand horse, gave him 
the title of Afzal Khin, and appointed him, in the third year of his 
reign, governor of Bihár, eio Islim Khin (the husband of Abd 'l-Fag!'s 
sister) who was sent to Bengal. SAbd* 'r-Ralmán also received Gorükhpür 
a^ jügir. As governor of Bihür, he had his headquarters at Patna. 
Once during his absence from Patna, a dervish of the name of Qutb® 
'd-din appeared in the district of Bhojpir, which belonged to the then 
very troublesome Ujjainiya Rajis (p. 077, note), and gave out that 
he was Prince Khusra, whom his unsuccessful mbalon and imprison- 
ment by Jahāugir had mad» the favourite of the people. Collecting 
a large number of men, he marched on Patna, occupied the fort which 
Shaykh Banaras! and Ghiyay SAbd" ‘r-Ralunan's officers, cowardly gave 
up, and plundered Afyal Khin's property and the Imperial treasury. 
SAbd" ’r-Rahmin retumed from Gorikhpiir as soon us he heard of 
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rébellion. The pretender fortified Patna, and drew up his army at the 
Pun Pun River. SAbd" 'r-Rabmán charged at once, and after a abort 
fight dispersed the enemy. Quth now retreated to the fort, followed by 
SAbd" 'r Rahman, who succeeded in capturing him. He executed the man 
at once, and sent his head to Court, together with the two cowardly 
officers. Jahangir, who was always minute in his punishmenta, had their 
heads shaved and women's voils put over tho faces; they were then 
tied to donkeys, with their heada to the tail& aml paraded through 
thé towns (ashAie) as a warning tà other. 

Not long alter this flair, Abd" "r-Rabrnán fell ill, nmd went to Court, 
where ho waa well received. He lingered for a time, and died of an abscess, 
inthe Sth year of Jahingir's reign (a1. 1022) or eleven years after his 
father's murder, 


BiauworAN, sox op SAsp® 'n-RAWMAN, SON OF Suavxy And "L-Fagr. 


He: was born on the Srd Zi QaSda, 900, In the Hth year of Jahángir's 
reign, he was a commander of seven hundred, with three hundred hore. 
In the 10th year of Shili Jahin’s reign, he is mentioned as o commander 
of five hundred horse, which rank he held when he died in the 1th year 
of the me reign. 
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THE IMPERIAL HOUSEHOLD 








ABU 'L-FAZL'S8. PREFACE 
ALLAH* AKBAR 


© Lord, whowe secrete aro tor ever veiled 

And whow perfection knows not à beginning, 

Bail and beginning, both are lost in Thee, 

No trace of them fw found, in Thy eternal reatm. 

My words oro lamey miy tongue, « stony fracti 

low wings my loot, and wide hi the expanse. 

Confused sre my thoughts; but thie ie Thy best praise, 
In ecitasy alone ] see "hes faco to face! 


Ir is proper for a man of true knowledge to praise God not only in 
words, but also in deeds, and to endeavour to obtain everlasting happi- 
ness, by putting the window of his hoart opposite tha slit of his pen, 
and describing some of the wondrous works of the Creator. Perhaps 
the lustre of royalty may shine upon him, and its light enable him to 
gather a few drops from the ocean, und a. few atoms from the endless 
field of God's works. He will thus obtain everlasting felicity and render 
fertile the dreary expanse of words and deeds, 

1, Abo 'l-Fazl, son of Mubarak, return thanksgiving to God by singing 
the praises of royalty, and by atringing its kingly pearls upon the thread 
of description; but it is not my intention to make mankind, for the 
first time, nequainted with the glorious deeds and excellent virtues of 
that remarkable man,? who elothes our wonderful world in new colours, 
and ia an ornament to God's noble creation, It would be whaurd on my 
part to speak about that which is known ; | should make myself the 
butt of the learned. It is only my personal knowledge of him, a priceless 
jewel, which 1 send to the market place of the world, and my heart feels 
proud of being engaged in such an undertaking. But it could not have 
heen from self-Liudation thut I have taken upon myself to carry out 
so great æ tuski work which even heavenly beings would find beset 
with difficulties; for such a motive would expose my inability and 
shortaightedness, My sole object in writing this work was, to 
impart to all that take an interest in thi auspicious century, a knowledge 
of the wisdom, magnanimity, and energy of him who understands the 
minutest indications of all things, created and divine, striling a« he docs 

i Akbar. 
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over the field of knowledge; and, secondly to leave future generations 
a noble legacy. The payment of a debt of gratitude is an ornament of 
life and a provision for man's last journey, There may be some in this 
world of ambitious strife, where natures are so different, desiras so 
numerous, equity so rate, and guidance so searce, who, by making um 
of this source of wisdom, will escape from tho perplexities of the endless 
chaos of knowledge and deeds. It is with this aim that I describe some 
of the regulations of the great King, thus leaving for far and near, a 
standard work of wisdom. In doing so, I have, of cours, to speak of the 
exalted position of a king, and also to describe the condition of those 
who are assistants in this great office. 
No dignity is higher in the oyes of God than royalty; and those 
who are wise, drink from its auspicious fountain. A sufficient proof of 
this, for those who require one, is the fact that royalty is n remedy for 
the spirit of rebellion, and the reason why subjects obey. Even tha maan- 
ing of the word Padishah shows this; for pid signifies stability and 
possemion, and shah means origin, lord. A king is, therefore, the origin 
of stability and possession. If royalty did not exist, the storm of strife 
would never subside, nor selfish ambition disappear. Mankind, being 
under the burden of lawlessness and lust, would sink into the pit of 
destruction ; the world, this great market place, would lose its prosperity, 
anid the whole earth become a barren waste, But by the light of imperial 
justice, some follow with cheerfulness the road of obedience, whilst 
others abstain from violence through fear of punishment; and out 
of necessity make choice of the path of rectitude, Shah is also a name 
given to one who surpasses his fellows, as you may seo from words like 
shah-euwir, shah-rah; it is also a term applied to a bridegroom—the 
workl, as the bride, botrothes herself to the King, and becomes his 
Silly and shortsighted men cannot distinguish a true king from a 
selfish ruler, Nor is this remarkable, as both have in common a large 
treasury, a numerous army, cléver servanta, obedient subjects, an 
abundance of wise men, a multitude of wkilful workmoen, and a superfluity 
of means of enjoyment. But men of deeper insight remark a difference. 
In the casn of the former, the things just now enumerated, are fasting ; 
M but in that of the latter, of short duration. The former does not attach 
E himself to these things, as his object in to remove oppression and provide 
for everything which is good. Security, health, chastity, justice, polite 
- manners, faithfulness, truth, an increase of aincerity, etc., are the result. 

The latter is kept in bonds by the external forms of royal power, by 
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vanity, the slavishness of men, and the desire of enjoyment ; hence, every- 
where there is insecurity, ansettledness, strife, oppression, faithlessness, 
robbery. 

Royalty is a light emanating from God, «nd a tay from tho sun, 
the illuminator of the universe, the argument of the book of perfection, 
the receptacle of all virtues, Modern language calls this light favr-é Teid? 
(the divine light), and the tongue of antiquity called it biyaa Kura 
(the sublime halo). It is communicated by God to kings without the 
intermediate assistance of any one, and men, in the presence of it, bend 
the forehead of praise towards the ground of submission. Again, many 
excellent. qualities flow from the possession of this light. 1. 4 paternal 
love towards the subjects. Thousands find rest in. the love of the King: 
and sectarian differences do not raise the dust of strife, In his wisdom, 
the King will understand the spirit of the age, and shape his plans 
accordingly. 2. A large heart, The sight of anything disagreeable docs 
not unsettle him; nor is want of discrimination for him a source of 
disappointment. His courage steps in. His divine firmmess gives him 
the power of requital, nor does the high position of an offender interfere 
with it, The wishes of great and small are attended to, and their claims 
meet with no delay at his hands, 3. A daily jnereasing trust in God. 
When he performs an action, be conaiders God as the real doer of it (ond 
himself as the medium), so that a conflict of motives ean produce no 
disturbance. 4. Prayer and devotion, Tho success of his plans will 
not lead him to neglect ; nor will adversity cause him to forget God, and 
madly trust in man. He puts the reins of desire into the banda of reason ; 
in the wide field of his desires he does not permit himself to be trodden 
down by restlessness, nor will he waste his precious time in seeking after 
that which is improper. He makes wrath, the tyrant, pay bomuge to 
wisdom, so that blind rnge may not get the upper hand, and inconsider- 
ateness overstep the proper limit. Ho sits on the eminence of propriety, 
so that those who havo gono astray have a way left to return without 
exposing their bad deeds to the public gaze. When he sits in judgmont, 
the petitioner seems to be the judge, and he himself, on nccoant of his 
mildness, the suitor for justice, Ho does not permit petitioners to be 
delayed on the path of hope; he endeavours to promote the happiness 
of the creatures in obedience to the will of the Creator, and nevor seeks 
to please the people in contradiction to reason. He ia for ever searching 








+ Akbar worshipped tli the visible representative of God, asi the immediate 
source wf life. Regarding his form of worship, side below. 
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after those who speak the truth, and is nob displeased with words that 
seem bitter, but are in reality sweet. He considers the nature of the words 
and the rank of the speaker. He is not content with not committing 
violence, but ho must see thut no injustice is dons within his realm. 

He is continunlly attentive to the health of the body politic, and 
applies remedies to the several diseases thereof. And in the same manner 
that the equilibrium of the animal constitution depends upon an equal 
mixture of the elements! so also does the political constitution become 
well tempered by a proper division of ranks; and by means of the 
warmth of the ray of unanimity and concord, a multitude of people 
become fused into one body. 

The people of the world may be divided into four classes*— 
1. Warriors, who in the political body have the nature of fire, Their flames, 
directed by understanding, consume the straw and rubbish of rebellion 
and strife, but kindle also the lamp of rest in this world of distur- 
bances, 2. Artificers and merchants, who hold the place of air, From 
their labours and travels, God's gifts become universal, and the hreezo 
of contentment nourishes the rose-treo of life, 3. The learned, such as 
the philosopher, the physician, the arithmetician, the geometrician, the 
astronomer, who resemble water. From their pen and their wisdom, a 
river rises in the drought of the world, and the garden of the creation 
receives from their irrigating powers a peouliar freshnosa. 4. Hushandmen 
and labourers, who may be compared to earth. By their exertions, the 
staple of life is brought to perfection, and strength and happiness flow 
from their work. 

It is therefore obligatory for a king to put each of these in its proper 
place, and by uniting personal ability with due respect for others, to 
came the world to flonrish. 

And as the grand political body maintains its equilibrium by the 
above four ranks of men, so does royalty receive its final tint from a 
similar fourfold division. 

L The nobles of the state, who in reliance on their position lead every- 
thing to a happy issue. llluminating the battle-field with the halo 
of devotedness, they make no account of their lives. These fortunate 
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courtiers resemble fire, being ardent in devotion, and consuming in dealing 
with foes, At tho head of this class is tho Vakil, who from his having 
attained by his wisdom the four degrees of perfection, is the emperor's 
lieutenant in all matters connected with the realm and the household, 
He graces the Counoil by his wisdom, and settle with penetration the 
great affairs of the realm, Promotion and degradation, appomtment 
and dismissal, depend on his insight, It requires therefore an experienced 
man who possesses wisdom, nobility of mind, affability, firmness, 
magnanimity, a man able to be at peace with any one, who ix frank, 
single-minded towards relations and strangers, impartial to friends 
and enemies, who weighs his words, is akilful in business, well-bred, 
esteemed, known to be trustworthy, sharp and farsighted, noquainted 
with the ceremonies of the court, cognizant of the State secrets, prompt 
in transacting business, unaffected by the multiplicity of his duties. 
He should consider it his duty to promote the wishes of others, and 
base his notions on a due regard to the different ranks of men, treating 
even his inferiors with respect, from tha desire of attaching to himself 
the hearts of all, He tukes exre not to commit improprietios in conversa- 
tion, and guards himself from bad actions, Althongh the financial offices 
are not under his immediate superintendence, yet he received the returns 
from tho heads of all financial offices, and wisely keeps abstracts of their 
returns. 

The Mir-mal,? the Keeper of the seal, the Mir-bakhahi,* the Bar- 
“begi,* the Qurbegi,* the Mir-tozak," tho Mir-bahri,? the Mir-barr," the 
Mir-Manail,” the Khwansalir,” the Munshi,"* the Qish-begi, the Abhta- 
begi, ™ belong to this class. Every one of them ought to be snfficiently 
acquainted with the work of the others. 
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2. The awistants of victory, the collectors and. those entrusted with 
income antl expenditure, who in the administration resemble wind, at 
times 4 heart-rejoicing breeze, at other times « hot, pestilontial blast. 
The head of this division is the Visier, also called Din. Ho ís tha 
lieutenant af the Emperor in financial mattery, superintends the imperial 
treasaries, and cheels all noeountz, — He is the banker of the cash of the 
revenue, the cultivator of the wilderness of the world, He must be a 
mémber of the Divine Faith, a skilful arithmotician, free from avarice, 
circumspect, warm-hearted, abstinent, active in business, pleasing in his 
style, clear in his writings, truthful, a man of integrity, condescending, 
zealous in his work. He is in reality & book-keeper, He explains all 
matters which appear too intricate for the Mustawfi* ; and whatever is 
beyond his own ability he refers to the Vakil, The Mustawfi, the Sahib-i 
Tawji the Awarja Nawis* the Mir-Sàmán,! the Nàgiri Buyūtāt,* 
the Diwüni Bayütát the Mushrif? of the Treasury ; the Wügi*a 
Nuwis,* the 5 Amil * of the domains, are under his orders, and act by the 
force of his wisdom. ^ 

Some princes consider the office of the Vizier as a part of that of the 
Vakil, and are anxious to find in their realm a man who possesses the 
excellent qualities of these two pillars of the edifice of the State. But 
ga they are not alwaya ublo to find a person qualified for the office of a 
Vakil, they make choice of a man who has some of his qualities, and 
appoint him as Mushrif-¢ Dowin, which office is higher in rank than that 
of the Diwan, but lower than that of the Vakil. 

3. The companions of the king, who are the ornamenta of the court by 
the light of their wisdom, the ray of their sharpsightedness, their know- 
ledge of the times, their intimate acquaintance with human nature, their 
frankness and polite address. Throngh the excellence of their religious 
faith and good will, thousands open in the market place of the world 
the stores of virtue. Wisely fettering ambition on the battlefield of 
tho world, they extinguish the sparks of wrath by the rain of their 
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wisdom ; whence they resemble water in the affairs of the body political. 
When they are of a mild temperament, they remove the dust of affliction 
from the hearta of men, and bestow freshness upon the meadow of the 
nation; but if they depart from moderation, they inundate the world 
with a deluge of calamity, so that numbers are driven by the flood of 
misfortunes into the current of utter extinction, 

At the head of this cluss stands the philosopher, who with the 
assistance of his wisdom and example purifies the morals of the nation, 
and girds himself with the noble aim of putting the welfare of mankind 
upon a sound basis. The Sadr, the Mir-SAdl, the Qázi,* the physician, 
the astronomer, the poet, the soothsayer, belong to this class. 

4. The servants who at court perform the duties about the king. 
They occupy in the system of the State the position of earth, As such, 
they lis on the high road of submission, and in dust before the majesty 
of the king. If free from chaff and dross, they nre like an elixir for the 
body; otherwise they nre dust and dirt upon the face of success. The 
table servant, the armour bearer, the servants in charge of the sharbat 
atid the water, the servant in charge of the mattresses and the wardrobe, 
belong to this class. 

If the king be waited on by servants to whom good fortune has 
given excellent qualities, there arises sometimes a harmony, whieh is 
like à nosegay from the flower-bed of uuspiciousness, 

Tust as the welfare of the whole world depends upon the snccessful 
working of the above-mentioned four classes, az settled by kings, so 
does the body politic depend upon the proper formation of the latter 
four divisions, 

The sages of antiquity mention the following four persons as the 
chief supports of the Stato:—1. 4m wpright collector, who protects the 
husbandman, watches over the subjects, develops the country, and 
improves the revenues. 2. A conscientious commander of the army, active 
anil strict, 3. A chief justice, free from uvatice and selfishness, who sita 
on the eminence of circumspection and insight, and obtains his ends by 
putting various questions, without exclusively relying on witnesses and 
oatha; 4. An intelligencer, who transmita the nvents of tha time without 
addition or diminution, always keeping to the thread of truth and 
penetration, 





t Klso ealled Gadr-i Jahn, thu Chief Justice und Administrator General of th» empire. 
è Tho Qasi hears the case; the Mir Adi pasmes the sentence, 





It is moreover incumbent on & juat king to make himself acquainted 
with the characters of the following five kinds ' of men of whom the world 
is composed, aul act accordingly. 1. The most commendable person 
is the sagacious man who prudently does that which is proper and 
absolutely necessary. The fountain of his virtues does not only run along 
his channel, but renders verdant the fiekis of other men. Such a one 
is the fittest person for a king to consult in State affairs. After him comes, 
secondly, the man of good intentions. The river of his virtues does not 
üow over it» bed, and does not therefore become an irrigating source 
for others. Although it may be proper to show him kindness and respect, 
yet he does not merit so high a degree of confidence. inferior to him 
is, thirdly, the simple man, who does not wear the badge of excellence 
upon the sleeve of his action, yet keeps the hem of his garment free 
from the dust of wicked deeds. He does not deserve any distinction ; 
but ought to be allowed to live st his ease. Worse than he is, fourthly, 
the inconsiderate wan, who filly his house with furniture for his own 
keep in the hot place of disappointment, and bring him into the road 
of virtue by good advice and severe reprehension. The last of all is che 
vicious man, whose black deeds-alarm others and throw, on account of their 
viciousness, a whole world into grief. If the remedies employed in the 
case of men of the preceding class, do not amend him, the king should 
consider him as a leper, and confine him separate from mankind; and 
provided this harsh treatment docs not awaken him from his sleep of error, — 
he should feel the torture of grief, and be banished from his dwelling ; 
and if this remedy produce no effect either, he should he driven out of the 
kingdom to wander in the wilderness of disappointment; and if even 
this should not improve his vicious nature, he should be deprived of the 
instruments of hi» wickedness, and lose his sight, or his hand, ot his 
foot. But the king ought not to go so far ws to cut the thread of hie | 
existence; for inquiring &ages conxider the human form as an edifice 
made by God, and do not permit its destruction, 

It is therefore necessary for just kings, to male themselves first 
acquainted with the rank and character of men, by the light of insight 

Ht is that the sages of ancient times have said that princes who wear the 
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jewel of wisdom do not appoiut every low man to their service ; that they 
do not consider every one who has been appointed, to be deserving 
of daily admittance ; that those who are thus favoured, are not therefore 
deemed worthy to sit with thom on the carpet of intercourse; that those 
who are worthy of this station, are not necessarily admitted to the 
pavilion of familiar address, that those who have this privilege, are not 
therefore allowed to sit in the angust assembly ; that those upon whom 
this ray of good fortune falls, are not therefore let into their secrets ; 
and that those who enjoy the happiness of this station, are not therefore 
fit for admission into the Cabinet Council, l 

Praise be to God, the Giver of every good gift) The exalted monarch 
of our time is so endowed with these laudable dispositions, that it is 
no exaggeration to call him their exordivm. From the light of his wisdom, 
he discerns the worth of men, and kindles the lamp of their energy; 
whilst ever clear to himself, and withont an effort, he adorns his wisdom 
with the beauty of practice. Who can measure, by the rules of speech, 
his power aa a spiritual leader, and his works in the wide field of holiness? ; 
and even if it were possible to give a description of it, who would be able 
to hear and comprehend it! The best thing I can do is to abstain from 
such an attempt, and to confine myself to the description of such of hia 
wonderfnl doings as illustrate the worldly side of his nature, and his 
greatness as a king. T shall speak :— 

First, of his regulations concerning the houschold ; secondly, of the 
regulations concerning the army ; thirdly, of the regulations concerning 
the empire, às these three contain the whole duty of a king, In doing 
so, I shall leave practical inquirers a present, which may seem diificul 
to understand, but which is easy ; or rather, which may seem easy, but 
is in reality difficult, 

Experienced mon who are acquainted with the art of governing, 
and versed in the history of the past, cannot comprehend how monarcha 
have hitherto governed, without these wiwe regulations and how the 
garden of royalty could have been fresh and verdant, without. being 
irrigated by this fountain of wisdom. 

This sublime volume then, is arranged under three heads ; it enables 
me, in some measure, to express my feelings of gratitude for favours 
received. 





* Akbar as thn loader of the members belonging to the Divine Faith wrought 
many mitados, of h sonm sre related lu the mveontysarenth Atia of this book. 
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BOOK FIRST. 


THE IMPERIAL HOUSEHOLD. 


Áin L 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Ho is aman of high understanding and noble aspirations who, without 
the help of others, recognizes a ray of the Divine power in the smallest 
things of the work: who shapes hie inward and outward character 
4ceordingly, and shows due respect to himself and to others. He who 
does not possess these qualificntions, ought not to engage in the struggle 
of the world, but observe a peaceable comluct, U the former be given to 
retirement, he will cultivate noble virtues; and if his position be a 
dependent one, be will put his whole heart im the management of his 
affairs, nnd. lend a life free from distressing cares. 

Trae greatness, in spiritual and in worldly matters, does not shrink 
from tho minutie of business, but regards their performance à un act of 
Divine worship.? 

If he cannot perform everything himself, he ought to select, guided 
by insight, and practical wisdom, one or two men of sagacity and under- 
standing, cf liberal views in religious matters, possessing diligence and 
3 knowledge of the human heart, and be guided by their advice, 

Tho wise osteom him not a king who confines hin altention to great 
matters only, although some impartial judges exouse à king that dues so, 
beorause avarieious sycophants who endeavour by.cunning to obtain the 
position of the virtuous, often remind him of the difference of ranks, and 
succaed in lulling asleep such kings as are fond of external greatness, their 
anly object being to make a trade of the revenues of the country, and to 
promote their own interests. But good princes make no difference between 
great ancl amall matters ; they take, with the assistance of God, the burden 


king of ourtime, In hia wisdom, he makes himáelf acquainted with the 


miocessful working of evory department, which, although former monarchs 








+A phrase hich Alhar offen uned. 
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— he establishment of a good. government, For overy branch he has made 
proper regulations, and he sees in the performance of hia duty a means ol 
obtaining God'a favour. 

The success of this vast undertaking depends upon two things > first, 
* wisdom and insight, to eall into existence suitable regulations ; secondly, 
a watehful eye, to see them carried out by men of integrity and diligence, 
i Although many servants of the household receive their salaries on the 
list of the army, there was paid for the household in the thirty-ninth year 
b of the Divine eta, the mum of 309,186,795 dame’ The expenses of this 
account, as also the revenues, aro daily increazing, There are more than. 
one hundred offices and workshops each resembling a city, or mther a 
little kingdom; and by the unremitting attention of his Majesty, they 
- Aall conducted with regulurity, and are constantly increasing, their 
improvement being accompanied by additional care awl supervision on 
the part of his Majesty, — 
Some of the regulations I shall transmit, as @ present, to future 
enqnirers, and thus kindle in others the lamp of wisdom anl energy; 
As regards those regulations which are of a genera] nature, and which 
from their subject matter belong to each of the three divisions of the 
work, 1 have put them among the regulations of the. Household. 


Ain 35. 
THE IMPERIAL TREASURIES. 


Every man of sense and understanding knows that the best way of 

— —  worshipping God, consists in allaying the distress of the timos, and in. 
| improving the condition ‘of man. ‘This depends, however, on the advance- 
J ment of agricuitum, on the order kept in the ling's household, on the 
readiness of the champions of the empire, und the diseipline af the army, 

All this is again connected with tlin exercise of proper car on the part of 

tie monarch, his love for the people, and with an intelligent management. 

of the revennes and the publie expendituee, 18 ix only when cared for, 

— Chat the inhabitants of the towns and those of the rural districts, are 
= DOUe to satisfy their wants, and to enjoy prosperity. Huanos Ùt ia in- 
a cumbent on just kings, to care for the former, and to protect the latter 
1 class of mon. If some say that to collect wealth, and to axk for fhort 





* Ur, 7,119,009; Rupees. One rinpee (af Akbar) — 40 dams, The [ivi or 
j Tivi TL, ln Aklar'a mlstera, the commencament of whieh talleon the 10th February, 
1586; hence the thirty-ninth year correwponds to A.D. 1508. F 








have thoüght it derogatory to their greatness, i» yot the first step towards | 
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than is absolutely necessary, ix looked upon as contetnptible by people: 
given to retirement and soclaxion, whilst the opposite is the case with the 
inhabitants of the towns, who live in a dependent position, 1 would. 
answer that it is after all only shortsighted men who make this assertion ;- 
for in reality both classes of men try to obtain that which they think 
necessary, Poor, hub abwiemious people take a «ufficient quantity of 
food and raiment, so a to keep up the strength necessary for the pursuit 
of their enquiries, and to protect them ngainst the influence of the weather; 
whilst the other class think to have just sufficient, when they fill their 
treasuries, gather armies, and reflect on other means of increasing their 
power. 


It was from «uch views, when lifting the veil and beginning to pay 


attention to these weighty concerns, that his Majesty entrusted his inmost 


recreia to the Ahrraja-sard [Stimad Khan, à name which his Majesty had 


bestowed upon him as a fitting title, On account of the experience of the 
KAwiija, the reflections of his Majesty took a practical turn, widened by 


degrees, and shone at last forth in excellent regulations, An enquiry 


regarding the income of the different kinds of land was set on foot, and 
sadcessfully concluded by the wisdom of upright and experienced men. 
With a comprehensiveness which knew no difference between friends and 
strangers, the lands which paid rents into the imperial exchequer were 


separated from the Jigit lands; and zealous and upright men were put 
in change of tha moventes, each over ona baror ol däm. Incorruptible— 


hitakehia* were wolected to assist them, and intelligent treasurers were 
appointed, one foreach. And from kindness and care for the agricultural 
classes, it was commanded that the collectors should not insist upon the’ 
husbandman paying coin in full weight, but to give lim @ receipt for 
whatever species of money he might bring. This laudable regulation 
removed the must of uncertainty from the minds of the collectors, and 
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relieved the subjects from a variety of oppressions, whilst the income 
hecame larger, and tho state flourished. The fountain of the revenues 
having thus been purified, a zealous and honest: man was selected for the 
general treasurerahip, and a darogha and a clerk were appomted to sssiet 
him. Vigilance was established, and a standard laid down for this 
department, 

Whenever à (provincial) treasurer had collected the snm of two lakha 
of dime, he had to send it to tho Treasurer General at the Court, together 
with memorandum specifying the quality of the sum. 

A separate treasuror was appointed for the peshhush * receipts, another 
for receiving heirless property, another for nazr receipta,? and another for 
the moneys exponded in weighing the royal person,? and for charitable 
donations. Proper regulations were also made for the disbursements ; and 
honest superintendents, ddroghas and clerka were appointed. The sums 


required for the annual expenditure, are paid at the General ‘Treasury to 


each cashkeoper of the disbursements, and correct receipts granted for 
them. A proper gystam of accounts having thus been inau, the 


empire began to Hourish, In. short time the treasuries ware full, the 


army was augmented, and refractory rebels led to the path af abedience, 

In /ràn and Trin, where only onn treasurer is appointed, the accounts 
are in a confused state; but here in India, the amount of the revenues is 40 
great, and the business so multifarious that twelve treasurers am necessary 
for storing the money, nine for the different kinds of caxh-payments, and 
three for precious stones, gold, and inlaid jewellery, The extent of the 
treasuries is too great to admit of my giving à proper description with other 
matters before me, From his knowledge of the work, and as a reward for 
Jabour, bis Majesty very often expresses his autisfaction, or conveys repri- 
mands; hence everything is in a flourishing condition. 

Separate treasurers were also appointed for each of the Imperial 


"workshops the number of which is nearly one hundred. Daily, monthly, 


‘quarterly, and yearly accounts are kept of the receipts and disbursements, 
so that in this branch also the market-place of the world ix in a flourishing: 

Again by the order of his Majesty a person of known integrity lreeps 
in the pnblie audience hall, some gold and silver for the needy, who 


have their wants relieved without delay. Moreover, a Juror of ddma i 


kept in readiness within the palace, every. thousand of which is kept in 
bags made of a coarse material, Such a bag is called in. HindI saheah,*- 


|} Tritates, ? Presents, vows, ete. 
? Vile the eighteenth {fin nt the second bask- (ë Bahasa RPJ 
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anid many of them, when put up ina heap, gong, Besides, liis Majesty 
éntrusts to one of the nobility a large stim of money, part of which js 
carried in a purse? This is the reason, why such dishursemonts are called 
in the langnage of the country (harj+ bahlah, 

All these benefits flow from the wonderful liberality of hi» Majesty, and 
from his unremitting oare for the subjecta of the empire.. Would to God 
that he might live a thousand years! 


Ain 3, 
THE TREASURY FOR PRECIOUS STONES. 


If-T were to speak about the quantity and quality of the stones it 
would take me an age. I shall therefore give a few particulars, “ gathering J 
an ear from every sheaf.” 

His Majesty appointed for this office an intelligent, trustworthy, b 
clevor treamurer, and as hia assistants, an experienced clerk, a zealous 
daroyha, and ale skilful jewellors, The foundation therefore of thin I 
important department rests upon those four pillars, They clasaified the i 
jewels, and thus removed the rust of confusion. 

Rubies.—Let class rubies, not less than 1000 muhra im value; 2nd 4 
class from 999 to 500 muhrs ; Sel class, from 499 to 300; 4th class, 
from 299 to 200; Sth clazs, from 199 to 100; 6th class, from 99 to 60; 

Tth class; from 69 to 40; Sth class, from 39 to 30 ;. th class, frotn 29 to` a 
10; lOth elasa, from 9] to 5; 11th clas, from 4] to 1 mubr; Lith class, 
from } muhr to } rupee. They made no account of rubios of lows value. — T f 

Diamonds, emeralds, and the red and blue yayiite, were classified as 
follows | Ist class, from 40 muhrs upwards; 2nd class, from 29f to IR! ve 
mühr«; Srd class from 14] t0 12; 4th class, from 11] to 10; Dthelass, — 
from 9] to 7 ; Gth class, from 6] t0 5; Tth class, from 4 to 3; Bih class, 
from 3j.to 2; 9th elass, from 1] to 1 muhr; 10th class, from &} rupees 


e 


) 
to 5 rupees: Mih class, from 4] to 2 rupees; 12th elass, from 1] to , 
} rapee. y i 
The Pearls were divided into — — m 
upwards; 2nd class poarls varied from 20] to 18 muhre; Sr class, from. rl 
Af to 12; 4th class, from 11 to JO ; th elas, from OJ to 7; Oth claan, — 
drom 6] 10 5; 7th class, from 4] to 3; &tli class, from 2} to 2; 9th class, 


EUA pupe in Himidi ia galint bahla, (RaMa, P, a purs, à Dniconer's glove — I^]. 
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[ "nd 


- from 1} 001 ; lth class, loss than a muhr, down to 5 rupees ; 11th eines, 
less than 5, to 2 rupees; 19th class, less than 2 rupees, to 1] rupees ; 
13th class, loss than 1] rupees, to 30 ditus ; 14th class, less than 30 dims, 
0. 20 dams; 15th class; less than 20 dma, to 10 dare = 1th) class, lèsa 
than 10 dms, to D dins, The peach are strung upon a number of strings 
indicating their class, so that those of the 16th class are strung upon 

; M6 strings, At the end of each bundle of strings the imporial seal is affixed, 

te ayoitl loses srining from unsorting, whilst a description i4 attached to 

— . earhi pearl, $o provent disorder. 
‘The following are the charges for boring pearls, independent of the 
daily and monthly wages of the workmen, For a pearl of the Ist class, 
Pnupee ; Zod clase}; Bed dasa, ve tupee ; 4th class, 3 dame; Sth clase, 

Panki? ; Cth class, 1 dam; Tth class, | dann : Sth class, E dám ; 9th claas, 

dim; lOth class, $ dám ;. 11th class, } dam ; 12th class, 1 dám ; 13th 

ea Lith class, $ dim; 15th clasa, si däm ; 16th class, py däm, 

ess, 

The valsa of jewels iz so woll known that it jù useless 1o aay anything 
about it; but those which are at present in the treasury of his Majesty 
may be detailed as follows :— 

_ Rubies weighing 11 tinks2 20 surkhe? and diamonds of 5} tanks,* 

4 surkha, each one lakh of rupees ; emeralds weighing 17} tanks, 3 surkhs, 

52,000 rupees ; yigiite of 4 tanks, 73 wurkhs, and pearls of 5 tànks, each 

50,000 rupees. 


^ ` A*in 4. 
| 


THE IMPERIAL MINT. 


! As the successfal working of the mint increases the trenenre, and jx 
‘the source of despatch for avery department, I «hall mention a fow details. 
"- The inhabitants of tho towns and the country perform their 
AMansactions liy means of money. Every man uses it accordimr to. the 
‘extent of his nocessitios ; the man wluse heart in free from worldly desires 

ETT a.m. anl «dH £ ar fostansa Mi] 

ese fon Liv 2 Mute send Gb n Do 

The Peluake sated ton Y dot ow if, vullod in Hind. ghangeMt, 
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sustains by it his life, and the worklly man ponsiitera it the final stage of, 
his objects—the wants of all are satisfied by it, Tho wise man looks span 
it as the foundation, from whiok the fulfilment of his worldly and religions 
wishes flows. It is absolutely necessary for the continuanee of the human 
tàeó, as men obtain by money their food and elothmg. You may indeed 
gain these two things hy undergoing some labour, ax sowing, rearing, 
reuping, cleaning, kneading, cooking, twisting, apinning, weaving, etc. ; 
but these actions cannot well be performed without several helpers; 
for the strength of a single man is not sufficient, and to do so day after 
day would be difficult, if not impossible. Again, man requires à dwelling, 
for keeping his provisions. This he calls his home, whether it be a tent, or 
a cave, Man's existence, and the continuance of hix life, depend on five 
things—a father, a mother, children, servants, food, tho last of which is 
required by all. Moreover, money ia required, as our furniture and utenaila 
break; they lust in no case very long, But money does last long, 
on account of the strength and compactness of Hà. material, and even a 
little of it may produce much. It also enables men to travel. How difficult 
would it be to carry provisions for several days, lot alone for several 
months or years | 

By the help of God's goodness this excellent. precious metal. (gold) 
lias come to the shore of existence, and filled the store of life without much 
labour on the part of man, By means of gold, man carries ont noble 
plans, and even. performs Divine worship it à proper manner. Gold has 
many valuable qualities: it possesses aoftnesa, n. good. taste, and smell, 
Its component parts are nearly equal! in weight; and the mathe of the 
four elements are visible in ts properties. Its colour remind us of fire, 
ite parity of air, its softness of water, ite heaviness of earth ; hence gold 
possesses many life-giving rays. Nor can any of the four elemente injure 
it: for it dows not bum in the fire; it remains unaffectod by air ; retains 
for ages its appearance although kept in water; and does not get altered 
when buried in the ground, whereby gold is distinguished from the other. 
metal. It is for this reason that in oll book» on. philosophy in which: 


man's intellect is termed the greater principle, gold is called the temer 
principle? as the things required for human life depend upon it, Among. 


Cits epitheta I may mention * the guardian of justice ; ^ the universal 
"and, indeed, the adjustment of things depends on gold, 


ae — — 
1 Aovohling to tho cbrimiela of (ve smidlles wot, gol consixte of quick«ilewr amd. 


snipimr tabm ia equal a tha latter mund, lurwwvwr, pamest 


properties. Vite the thirteeuth A 
” Were it not far piety, 1 would bow down to gold and sy, ‘ Hallowed be thy 
name ! ' "— Hariri. 
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and the basis of justice rests upon it. To render it service, God has allowed. — 
silver and brass to rome into use, thus creating additional means for the 
welfare of man. Hence just kings and energetie rulera have paid much 
attention to these metals, and erected minta, where their properties may 
be thoroughly studied. The success of this department lies in the appoint- 
ment of intelligent, zealous, and upright workmen, and the edifice of the 
world is built upon their attention and carefulness. 


A*in 5. 
THE WORKMEN OF THE MINT. 


l. The Darogha. He must be a circumspect anil intelligent man, of 
i broad. principles; who takes the cumbrous hurden of his colleagues upon 
the shoulder of despatch. He must keep every ona to hin work, and show 

zeal ani integrity. 

2. The Sayrafit The success of this important department depends - 

E his experience, as he determines the degrees of purity of the coins, 

On account of the proaperity of the present age, there are now numbers of 

skilful garriifs ;* and by the attention of his Majesty, gold and silver are 
Tofined to the highost degree of purity, The highest degree of purity is 

called in Persia dahdaAi, but they dó not know above 10 degrees. of 
finenoss ; whilst in India it it called dirahbint, as they have twolve 
degrees. Formerly the old hun, which ix à gold coin current in the Deccan, 

was thought to. be pure, and réckoned at ten degrees ; but his Majesty 

~ has now fixed jt at 8): and the round, small gold diwir of *Ali* 'd-Din,* 

which was considered to be 12 degrees, now turns out to be 101. 

Those who are experienced in this business lave related wonderful 
stories of the purity of gold at the present time, and referred it to witeli- 
craft and wlchomy ; for they maintain, that gold ore docs not come up to 
this fineness. But by the attention of his Majesty, it has come up to thin 
degree ; heneo the astonishment of people acquainted with this branch. 

Tt is, however, certain, that gold cannot be made finer, and of a higher 
degree. Honest deseribets and truthful travellers have indeed never 
mentioned this degree ; but, when gold iv put into fusion, «mall particles 

—. —mepamie from jt, and mix with the ashes, whieh ignorant men look 
tipo as useless. dross, whilst the skilful recover the metal from. it. 
/.  Aithotigh mallcable gold ore be caleined and. reduced to ashes, yet hy a 
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certain operation, it is brought back to its original state; but à part of 
it is lost.. Through the wisdom of his Majesty, the real circumstances 
connected with this loss, were brought to light, end the fraudulent 
practices of the workmen thus put to the test. 


din 6. 
BANWARI A 


An abbreviation for bancari. Although in this country clever sayrafis 
are able from experience to tell the degree of fineness by the colour and. 
the brightness of the metal, the following admirable rule has been intro- 
duced for tho satisfaction of others. 

To the ends of a few long needles, made of brass or such like metal, 
small pieces of gold are affixed, having theit degree of fineness written 
on them. When the workmen wish to assay & now piece of gold, they first 
draw. with it n faw Jines on a touchstone, anil pome other lines with the 
needles, By comparing both sete of lines, they discover the degree of 
fineness of the gold. It is, however, necessary that the lines be drawn in 
the same manner, and with the same force, so a8 to avoid deception. 

To apply this rule, it is necessary to have gold of various degrees of 
fineness, This is obtained as follows. They melt together ene médsha of 


pure silver with the same quantity of best copper; and let it got solid. 


This mixture thoy again melt with 6 mcshas of pure gold of 101 degrees of 
fineness. Of this composition one mda * js taken, and divided into sixteen 


parts of half a ewrkh each. If now T] aurkhà of pore gold (o£ 10] degrees] 


are mixed with one of the sixteen parts of the composition, the touch ot 


two parts of the composition melted together, will give gold of 10 ban 5 


O} s. pure gold and three parta. composition, 91 Ó3w ; Ö x, gold and four 


part» composition, D] din ; i] s. geld and five parts composition, 9] ban 5: 
fa, gold and six parts composition, f bn; 44 «, goll and seven parte — 


composition, B] bàn ; 4 s. gold and eight parta composition, 8j in; 3] 4. 


gold and. nine parts composition, B] Bán ; 3s, gold anil tn parte come 


and twelve parts composition, 7] bin ; 1] o. gold and thirteen parts com-- 


k 


position, 8 ban ; 21 s. gold and eleven parte composition, 7] bón ; 2a gold 
position, ln ; l4. gold and fotrieen parts romposition, iin; and 


— A "This Hind, word, which be not fas the disticnncin, mens tio lenieg n i 
This másha contains fi parta =| purt silver, and 1 part copper, Ge. 1 and 
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lastly, } 2. gold and fifteen parta composition, 81 bn. Or generally, 
every additional half rurkA (or one part) of the composition diminishvs 
the fineness of the gold by a quarter An, the touch of the composition 
itself being fh} tan, 

If it be required to have a degree Jess than 6} ban, they mix together 
} surkd of tho first mixture which consixted, as I saiil, of silver and copper, 

Th surkke of the second componition (consisting of gold, copper, anil 
silver), which, when malted together, gives yold of 6} bam ; and if 1 eurkh 
of the first mixture be melted together with 7 eurkis o tho secanil com- 
position, the result. will be 6 bin ; and if they require still baser com- 
positions, they increase the mixtures by half surkhs, But in the Hanvüri, 
they reckon to B bine only, rejecting all baser compositione. 

All this is performed by a man who understands the tecta. 

3. The Amin. He must possess impartiality and integrity, so that 
friends and enemies can be sure of him. Should there be any differences, 
he assists the darogha and the other workmen, maintains that which is 
right, and prevents quarrels. 

4. Tha Mushrif. He writes down the daily expenditure in an upright 
and practica] manner, and keeps a systematic day-book. 

5. The Merchant. He buys up gold, silver, and copper, by which he 
gains 4 profit for himself, assiste the department, and benefits the revenues 
of the State. Trade will flourish, when justice is everywhere to be had, 
and when rulers are not avaricious. 

6. The Treasurer, He watches over the profits, and is upright in all 
hin dealings, 

The salaries of the first. fout and the sixth officers differ from each 
other, the lowest of them holding the rank of an Ahadi2 

7. The Weighman, He weighs the coms. For weighing 100 jaláli 
geld-muhre he gets 1f ddp ; for weighing 1000 rupees, Oi! dime; and 
for weighing 1000 copper dams, 2} of adam; and, after this tate, according 
to the quantity. 

& The Molter of the Ore, He makes small and large trenches in a 
tablet of clay, which he besmears with grease, and pours into them the 
melted gold and silver, to cast them into ingots, Inthe case of copper, 
instead of using grease, it ip sufficient to sprinkle ashes. For the abové- 


— to onr warrant officers. Most — — 


& Hr paintees ot oourt, the forewmen in. Akbar s workshops, ete, 
ii vorpe. They were 
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21 
mentioned quantity of gold, he gots 27 ddms; for the same quantity of 
silver, 5 dms and 13] jetala ;* for tho same quantity of copper, 4 dame 
aud 214 jetals. 

9. The Platemaker, He makes the adulterated auld into plates of six 
or seven mashes each, six fingers in length and breadth, these he carries 
to the assay master, who measures then in & mould made of copper, and 
stampe such as aro suitable, in order to prevent alterations and to show 
khe work done, He receives as wages for the above-mentioned quantity 
of gold, 42) dima, 


A "Tn T. 
THE MANNER OF REFINING GOLD. 
When the above-mentioned plates have boen stamped, the owner of the 


gold, for the weight of every 100 jalafigold mulirs, mist furniah* foursers af 


saltpetre, and four sers of brickdust of raw bricks, The plates, after having 

heen washed in clean water, are stratified with the above mixture {of the 
saltpetre and brickdust), and put one above the other, the whole bem 
covered with cowdung, which in Hindi is called wpla, Tt ix the dry dung 
of the Wild? Cow, ‘Then they set fire to it, nnd let i$ gently urn, till 
the dung is reduced. to. ashes, when they leave it to cool; then, thosa 
ashes boing removed from the sides, are preserved, They nre called in. 
Persian AGk-i khalig, and in Hindi salowi, By a process, to be mentioned 
hereafter, they recover silver from it; The plates, and the ashes below 
them, are left as they are. This process of setting fire to the dung, and 
removing tho ashes at the sides, is twice repeated. When three fires have 
been applied, they call the plates aita*7, Thay are then again washed in 
clean water, and stratified three times with the above mixture, the ashes: 
of the sides being removed. 

This operation must. be repeated till six mixtures anil eighteen fires 
have been applied, when the plates aru again washed. Then tho. assay 
master breaks ote of them ;- und if there comes out a soft and mild sound, 
ftia m sign of ita being sufficiently pure ; but if the sound i+ harsh, the 
plates must. undergo three more fires, Then from each of the plates one 
miinher in taken away, of which aggregate n plate i»made. This ix ned on 
the touchstone ; if it i» not sufficiently Hine, the gold — — 

is 


through one or two fires. In most cases, howevar, the desired 
didt kr Meer fis B 


———— — 
a jelale make ams dám, Vide tho toth À Fi. 
| Eder ws probably meam janpli ; Ñe, “not sialied or elall-fed,—F.] 
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The following method of assaving is also used. They take two folds 
of pure gold, and two folds of the gold. which passed through the fire, 
and make twenty plates af each, of equal weight. "hey then spread the 
above mixture, apply the fire, wash them, and weigh them with an exact 
balance, If both kinds are found to be equal in weight, it is a proof of 
purentss. 

10, The Melter of the refined metal. He molts the refined plates of 
gold, anil casts them, sx described above, into ingots. His fee for 100 gold 
mithre is three dame, 

O. The Zarrdb. He cute off the gold, silver and copper ingots, as 
exactly aà he ean, round pieces of the size of coined money, His fees are, 
for 100 gold mudrs, 2) dims, 1} fetale; for the weight of 1000 rupees, 
53 dams, 8} jetals, if he cats rupees; and 28 dimy in addition, if he ents 
the same weight of silver into quarter rupees. For 1000 coppar dams his: 
feo is 20 dama ; for the same weight of half and quarter ddme, 25 dánis ; 
and for half-quarter dams, which are called damrie, 69 dams, 

In [rin and Taran they cannot cut those pieces without 4 proper anvil ; - 
but Hindustani workmen cit thu without such an instrament, so exactly, 
that there is not the difference of a single hair, which is remarkable 
enough, 

12, The Engraver. He engraves the dies of the coins on steel, and 
much like metals, Coins are then stamped with these dies. At this day, 
Mawlà-nà SAli Ahmad of Delhi, who has not his equal in any country, 
euts different linda of letters ín steel, i such à manner aa to equal the 
eopyslips of the most skilful ealigraphers — He holde the rank of & 
Arisbüaki ;* atl two of his men serve in the mint, Both have a monthly 
salary of 600 dime, 

13. The Sikkachi. He places the round pieces of metal between two 
dies; and by the strongth of the hammerer (puth wT) both sides ate 
stamped. His fees are for 100 gold muhrs, 13 dawa: for 1000 rupees, 
5 dàma, 9] jetals ; aul for tho weight of 1000 rupees of ainall silver pieces, 
1 dam, 3 jetale in addition; for 1000 copper dams, 3 dams; for 2000 
half-dáms, and 4000 quarter-ddma, 5 dàms, 18] jetals ; and for 8000 half- 
quarter dáma, 10] düms, Out of thew foes tho aibkachi has to give 
one-sixth to the hammerer, for whom there is-no separate allowance. 

14. The Sabbzl makes the refined silver into round plates, For every 
1000 rupees weight, he recvives D1 dàma. « 


—————— — - — — — 


3 This Turkish won] signitos a commaader of ona Auwdrod mew, a ca Akulie 
ol distinction were promoted to this military tank E MR i varied 
from five to seven hundred rupees per menses; rule the third A*in of the second book. 
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The discovety of an alloy in eilor. Silver may be alloyed with Jead,, 
tin and copper. In [rän and Türán, they also call the highest degree of. 
finenese of silver dada ; in Hindustin, the sayrafie use for it the term 
bit hiswa, — According to the quantity of the allay, it descends in degtve ; 
but it is not made leas than five, and no one would care for silver basat 
than ten degrees. Practical men ean discover from the colour of the 
compound, which of the alloys is prevailing, whilst by filing and boring 
it, the quality of the inside ia ascertained, — They also try it by beating it 
when hot, and then throwing it into water, when blaekness ilenotes lend, ! 
redness copper, à white greyish colour tin, and whiteness 4 large propor: · 1 





tion of silver. 


THE METHOD OF REFINING SILVER. 


'hey dig a hole, and having sprinkled into it a small quantity of 
wild! cow dung, they fill it with the ashes of mughilán * wood ; then they 
moisten it, and work it up into the shape of a dish; into this they put 
the udulterated silver, together with a proportionate quantity of lead. 
First, they put a fourth part of the Joad an the top of the silver, and 
having surrounded the whole with coals, blow the fire with & pair of 
bellows, till the metals are melted, which operation is gonorally repeated 1 
four times. The proofs of the metal being pure are à lightning-like * 
brightness, and its beginning to harden at the sides, As soon as if in 
hardened in tho middle, they sprinkle ib with water, when flames 
resembling in aliape the harns of wild gnats, issue from tt. It then forma 
iteclf into a dise; and j& perfectly refined. — Tf (bis dise be melted again, 
Talt a surkh in every tolá will burn away, 5e, 6 müshas and 2 surkls in. 
100 wlas. The ashes of the dise, which are mixed with silver and load, 
form a kind of litharge, ealled in Hindi Maral, and in Persian. 
bihu? the tise of which will be hereafter explamed. — Before this- 
refined silver i» given over to the Zarrib, f máshaa and f eurkhs are taken, 
away for the Imperial exchequer out af every hundred folds of it; after — 
which the assay master marks the mass with the usual stamp, that it- 
muay not be altered or exchanged. | ; 

In former times silver also was assayed by the hanwdri system | now 
itis caleulated as follows :—if by refining 100 tolts, of akahi silver, which | 
4s current in ©Irsq and Khuriain, ond ot the lárt and misplli, which am 
EEEN * 
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p STS knew betel: 








current in Taran, thore are lost three tolts and one surkh ; en ofthe same 


wiusaffart of Gujrit and Milwa, 15 tolis and 64 mdshas are lost, they 


























quantity of the European and Turkish pail, and the malhkmüdi and 


become thon of Imperial standard. 
15, The Qurekah having heated the refined silver, hammers it tillit 
has lost all smell of the lead, His fee for the weight of 1000 rupees, is 
dámis. 
16, "The Cháshwigir examines the refined gold and silver, and fixes its 
purity as follows :—Having made two tolsa of the refined gold into eight 
plates, he applies layers of the mixture as above described, and sets fire to 
it, keeping out, however, all draught; he then washes the plates, and 
melts them. HH they have not lost anything by this process, the gold is 
pure. The assy-master then tries it upon the touchstone, to satisfy I 
himself aml others. For assaying that quantity, he gets 1} déims. In 
the case of silver, he takes one tola with a like quantity of lead, which 
he puts together into a bone crucible, and keeps it on the fire till the lead 
i» all burnt. Having thon sprinkled the silver with water, he hammors 
it till it has lost all smell of the lead; and haying melted it in a new: 
crucible, he weighs it; and if it has let in weight three birinj (rice. 
grains), it is sufficiently pure ; otherwise he melts it again, till it comes 
to thut degree. For assaying that quantity, his fee is 3 dams, 44 jetals, 
17. The Niyiriya collecta the &àà4-( Ehális: and washes it, taking tw» 
serk at the time ; whatever gold there may be amongst it will settle, from 
its weight, to the bottom. "The hab, when thus washed, is called in 
Hindi kukrak and still contains some gold, fer the recovery of which, 
directions shall hereafter be given. The above-mentioned adulterated 
sediment is rubbed together with quicksilver, at the rate of six méshus 
quicksilver per ser. The quicksilver from its predilective affinity, draws 
the wold to itself, and forms an amalgam which is kept over the fire in 
u retort, till the gold is separated from the quicksilver, 
For extracting the gold from this quantity of khak, the Niydriye 
receives 20 dama, 2 jetals. 
The process of Kukrah. 
They mix with the hudrah an equal quantity of puwhar, and form a 
paste of raat (aqua fortis), aml cowdung, Thoy then pound the first — 
composition, and mixing it with the paste, worle it up into balla of two 
sera weight, which they dry on a cloth. 


* One BS. ‘hee 
(* Wond no tered P] ; 
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Punhar ia obtained as follows ;— " : 

They mako a hole in the earth, and fill it with the ashes of Babil-wood, 
at the rate of six fingers height of ashes for every maund of lead. The i 
lead itself is put at the bottom of the hole, which has bean #moothed : 
then they cover it with charcoals, and melt the lead, After that, having 
removed the coals, they place over it two plates of clay, fixed by meana” 
of thorns, ani close up the bellows hole, but not the vent, This thes 
keep covered with bricks, till the ashes have thoronghly soaked wp the 
lead. Tho bricks they frequently remove to learn the state of the lead, 
For the above-mentioned quantity of lead, there are 4.mdehos of silver 
mixed up with the ashes, These ashes they cool im water, when they are 
called punhar. Out of every man of lead two sere are burnt ; but tho. 
mass is increased by four sers of nales, so that the weight of the whole 
mass will be one vum and two sers. 

Rast is o kind of acid, made of ashkhar* and saltpetro. 

Having thus explained what pualar and mai are, | return to the 
description of the process of Kukrah.. They make an oven-like vessel, 
narrow at beth enda, and wide in the middlo, one anda half yards in. 
height, with a hole at the bottom Than having filled the vessel with 
coals within four fingers of the top, they place it over a pit dug in tbe f 
earth, and blow the fire with two bellows After that, the afore- | 
mentioned balla being broken into pieces, they throw them into the fire j 
and melt them, when the gold, silver, copper and lead fall through the 
holo in the bottom of the vessel into the pit below, Whatever remain = 
in the vessel, i« softened and washed, and the lead separated from it. "E 
They likewise collect the ashes, from whence also by a certain process. 
profit may be derived, ‘The metal is then taken out of the pit, and melted: 
according to the punher ayster. The Toad will mix with the ashes, fmm. 
which thirty sers will be recovered, and ten aèr will be burnt. ‘Tho gold, 
silver and copper temain together in A ras, atv] this they call bugrüwafr, 
or according to some, gubráwafi, 


The process of Hugrawaft. 

They make à hole, and fill it with tho ashes of tahdl-wood, halts ver for 
uvery 100 tolas of bugrüuwfi. Thus ashes they then make up in form of 
a dish, and mix them up with the bugrdsraf, adding ohe tola af copper, and 
twenty-five tolas of fend. They now fill the dish with coals, anil cover it 
with bricks. When tho whole has melted, they remove the coals and the 


Se ee — 
3 Thee mangas ef nme wf io MS explain thik word by thè Hind. «ijji, impure 
carhenata ol eoda. 





w 
lirielos, itid make a fire of babsl-wood, till the lead and copper utite with 
he axhes, leavins the gol] and silver together. There ashes nre alo 


called kharat, an the lead and copper can be recovered from them by 
l @ process, which will be hereafter explained. 


. 
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THE METHOD OF SEPARATING THE SILVER FROM 
THE COLD. 

They melt this composition six times; three times with copper, and 
three times with sulphur, ealled in Hind. ehAdehhiya, For every tola of 
the alloy, they take à wishes of copper, and two mdalias, two surkhe of 
wulphur. Fins they melt it with copper, and then with sulphur, If the 
alloy be of 100 folax weight, the 100 sashas of copper are employed as 
follows :—they first molt fifty washus with it, and then twice again 
‘twenty-five mishas, ‘The sulphur is used in similar proportions, After 
reducing the mixture of gold and silver to small bite, thoyomix with it 
fifty mdshes of copper, and smelt it in a erncible. Thoy have near at 
hand à vessel full of cold water, on the surface of which is Inid à lroom- 


7 like bundle of hay. Upon jt they pour the melted metal, and prevent 

dt. by stirring it with a stick, from forming into a mass. Then having 
* again melted these bits, after mixing them with the remaining copper 
7 in a crucible, they set it to cool in the shade; and fot uvery tola of this 


mixture two mdshas and two surkhe of sulphur are used, £e., at the rate 
h — — uk one and one-half quarter sar (TẸ ser) pèr 100 rolas. When it has been 
three times molted in this manner, there appears on the surface à whitish 
, kind of ash, which is silver, This ia taken off, and kept separate; and 
, its process shal! hereafter be explained. When the mixture of gold and 
silver has thus been subjected to three fires for the eopper, and three for 
the sulphur, the solid part left is the gold, In the language of the Panjab, 
- thi» gold is called Aail, whilst about Dihli, it is termed pinjar. If the 
mixture contains much gold, it ‘generally turns out to be of 6] bàn, but 
-—  dtis often only five, and even four. 
d In onler to refine this gold, anu of the following methods must be used : 
"Either they mix fifty tolas of this with 400 tolas of parer gold, and refine 
* it by the Salon? ptocess ; ot else they use the Alont process. For the latter 
‘they make a mixture of two parts of wild-cow dung, and one part of 
saltpetre. Having then cast the aforesaid pinjar into ingots, they make 
it into plates, none of which ought to be lighter than 1] tolaa, but a little 
roadie than those whieh they make in the salont process. Then having 
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besmeared them with sesame-oil, they strew the above mixture over them, 
a giving them for every strowing two gentle fires. Thin operation they 
repeat three or four times; anc if they want the metal very pure, they 
popest the process till it comes up to nins bin. The ashes are also collected, 
being a kind of Baral, 


A*in 9. 


HE METHOD OF EXTRACTING THE SILVER FROM ASHES. 

Whatever ashes and droes have been collected, both before and after: 

the process of alon7, they mix with double the quantity of pure lead, put 

them into « ernoible, and keep them for ane watch over the fire. When 

the metal i» cold, they refitie it as described under the article Sabbah, p. 22. 

The ashes of it are also EAaral, The salont process is also performed in 
other ways well known tù those conversant with the business. 


the copper. His fee for every tola of wilver is 1] dams, As a return for 
the profit he makes, he pays monthly 300 dams to the diwda.. Having 
reduced the kharal to small hits, he adds to every man of it 1] sers of- 
tangdr (borax), and three sers of pounded natron,' and kneads them 
. He then puta this mans, ser by ser, into the vessel above 
described, and melts it, when lead mixed with silver collects i the pit. 
‘This is afterwards refined hy the process of the sabhak, and the lead which 
-separates from this, and mixes with the ashes, tura pundar. 
“19. Tho Paikär buys the saloni and kharal from the goldsmiths of the 
“oity, And carries them to the mint to be melted, and makes a profis on the 
gold anil silver. For every man of saloni, he gives 17 dame, and for the 
game quantity of Maral 14 dama, to she exchequer. 

— 96, "The Nicho*s-wdla lirings old copper coins, which are mixed with 
silver, to be melted; anil from 100 tolas of silver, 3] rupees go to the 
alimin ; und when he wisbes t) coin tho silver, he pays a fixed quantity for 
at as duty, l 
— 9L The Khak-shoy. When the owners of the metala get their gold 
and silver in the various ways which have now been described, the 

Ki shoy sweeps the mint, takes the sweopings to his own linus, washes 
rade. The state receives from thie man a monthly gift of 124 rupees, 
- And in Uke manner all the officers of the mint pay a monthly ilaty to 
“the state, at the rate of there dime for every 100 dime. 

[! In ihe. Peesian ahilarsi bafta] 


— — 
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1& The Paniwar having melted the Kharal, separates the silver from 
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A*in 10. 
THE COINS OF THIS GLORIOUS EMPIRE, 


As through tho attention of his Majesty, gold and silver have been 
- brought to the greatest degree of purity, in like manner the form of the 
coin li also been improved. The coins are now an ornament to tho 
* treasury, and mich liked by the people, 1 shall give a few particulars. 
































P 
F A. Gold Coins, | 
1 l. The sahansah is a rouwt com weighing 101 tolire, 9 wáshas, and. 
7 aurkhs, in value equal to 100 la*l- jaláfi-muhrs.. On the field of one side 
" in engraved tho name of his Majesty, and on the five arches in the border, 
Agssultán* "LaSsam" "Lkhdgün* 'lmuSazz* Khallad* AHàA* mulkah* w* 
guliina-À* arb" dac! 'l-khiafat! Agra, the great sultan, the distinguished 
emperor, may God perpetuate his kingdom and his reign! Struck at 
E the capital Agra” On the field of the reverse i& the hequiiful formula? 
and the following verse of the Qur*án?: AIA* yazrag^ wan yaahü** 
b bi-ghayr' hist," God ix bountiful utito whom He pleaseth, withont 
measure; and roundabout are the names of the first four Khulifax 
This is. what was first cut by Maulànà Masqüd, the engraver ; after whieli 
E Mullà SAI; Alimad made with great «kill the following additions. On one 
side Afzal" dinár'? yanfugu-h* ar-rajul* diuár*" yanfuquh* Sala aghábih! f$ - 


I mbl lad,“ the host coin which a man expends is à coin whieh be spends 
on his co-religionists fn the path of Gol” 
i And on the other side he wrota, 
* Ag-saltán* II -Sàli al-khalifat® al-mutaSate khallad® RIA” tasalta 


L mulkaA* w” pultánah* w* abbad* Sadlah* w* vhsinah*, " the sublime 

- pullin, the exalted khalifa, may God the Almighty perpetuate his kingdom: 
and his reign, and given eternity to hia justice and bounty ! "' 

Afterwards all this was removed, and the following two RubiSis* of 

$ Bs nit DOR HAT DADO EMI DIM ey meia wara Tel Sy ae On 
one side, 

A Khurshid bi haft bahr azü gawhar yóft ' 

i2 Sangi syah az partavi Gn jawhar yaft 
Kün as mrzará larbiyat-+ ü zar yāft 
W'Gn sar sharaf az sikka-yi Shah Akbar yāft. 


p 1 Also called Kalimak, ot the Confession of l'alth. là dàks Lolli, Mulummadun. 
* Qur. Sur. IT, 208. [* Quatraina.—P. ) 
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" Tt is the Sun * from whieh the seven oceans get their pearls, 
The block rocks get their jawela from his lustre. 
The mines geb thair gold from his fostering glance, 
And their gold is ennobled by Akbat's stamp.” = 
and, AUah* akbar jall* jallala-h*, “God is great, may His glory slime 1 
forth ! " in the middle. And on thaothar side, ie 
In sikka li pirüya-yí mid burad | 
Bà wagsh-£ daria w ndm jácid luved 1 
Simá-yi saSadat-ash hamin bas. Ei. bi-dahr 
Yak zaera mazar-Xada-yi Ekurshid buvad, wl 





“ This coin, which is an ornament of hope, &$ " 
Carries an everlasting stamp, and an immortal name, -— 


Aa a sign of its auspieionaness, it i^ snfficient : 
That, once, for all ages the sun has cast a glimpse upon it." E 
and the date, according to the Divine era, m tho middle. j 
2. There is another gold coin, of tho samo namo and'shape, waighing 
9) tolns anil 8 dados, in value equal to T00 round muhrs; at Li miadas 
each. It has the same impression a» the preceding. De. 
3. The Rakas is the half of each of the two preceding coina It in 
sometimes made square, On one side it has the same impression ao the 
sahansa,* and on the other side the following Rube * by Fayri :— | 
Žu agi rave gon 6 kimi Y 
Khwrahid bi-parvar-ash az én rà [5 bi-dahr — 
Yitbad sharaf az pikka Akbarshahi, 
“ This current eoin of the Imperial treasure 
Accompanies the star of good fortune. - d 
O sun, foster it, because for all ages 
It is ennobled by Akbar'a stamp ! 
4.. The Ana is the fourth part of the sahane, ronnd and aquam, 
Some have tho same impression as the exkanes *; and some have on ote 
side the following Ruba*i by Fayzi *.— 


In sikka Ei dast-i bakhi và sewar bád 
Psrágd-vi uh vipihr u haft akMar bd 
* Accord to the Xs Natural Pulmuphory of the Mille the intnener ofthe wn 
tho thirteenth | 
Sinn scio te at rid te et eH 
N 


‘ Persian wxt.—P. 
cepa od aper la em MEI 


a 30 
Zarrin naqdiat kär as- chini sar bd 
E Dar dake ratán bi-ndm-i ahàh aar bul. 


! This coin—May it adorn the hand of the fortunate, 
‘And may it be an ornament ol the nine hoavena and the seven stars 
P Is a gold coin,— May golden be its work ! 
Let it be current for all ages to the glory of Shab Akhbar,” 
‘And on the other aide tho precoding RabaS, 
5. The Binsat, of the same two forma as tho Aima, in value equal to 
; one-fifth of the first com. 
There are also gnlil coins of the same slinpe and impression, in. value 
equal to one-eighth, one-tenth, one-twentieth, one twenty-fifth, of the 


whans. 

6. ‘The Chugut,! of a square form, in the fiftioth part of the serum 
in value equal to two. muhrs.* 

7. Th soured Lal.4 d'alái;! ín weight wna value equal to two prowl 
mikes, having on ane side Alik’ akbar, sil ot the other Ya matin", 


LJ * (y helper." 
T B, The Aflahi is round, weigha 1 toler, $ mäshas, nul 4Ẹ marks, in 
1 value equal to 12 rupees, Ou one side, * AUGM* akbar, jal jalálu-M,* 


and on the other the date according to the Divine era, and the place 


where it is stmck. 

9. The [aii is round, welghe 12 mashas, 1] surkhs, hears the same 
stamp as the dftabi, and has a value of 10 rupers. 

V Or Jugsl,— Abà “\-Pael's in the text ie ambiguous. 

MIT Most of the Augu? as the sixth coin afer thr Hinsot, 
reod — 

-— "Ufbe Chwgul, of & re formi, welghing 9 tolan Gh rwrkhe; it» value by thirty 

rupees, Also of à round arm. weighing iss 9 elon having = 804 oS came 

wulrs, of 11 mds ench (i4 tupoos]. But the impression uf. both is the ssmu. 

They are (he ffhah part of the Sakanaa," 

‘Phe last sentence. does not ogree with the value and weight of the Sakanea ; for the 
two Chugule, 0+ Ten by ALO 1 Fail, would each be the kundeed ani thin’ part ofthe 
—— — —— 

Mr. Thomas iu. his oxcollent edition. of '« Upofol Tablas, pp. $, O. gives 22 
strat from & M8. of the AS in ini bio possemian, ich appears t» agree with t shore 
erig. Mi be only mentions this equarr forth of the Chegul. weise TW tobe, OF wurde, 
i worth 30 tnpers; wed them Nate ie glib cote, bn MM, 

Two other MSS.—«mong Dal. Hamilton steni after the Binaat (je, after the 

Ofh line of p. 24 of my text odition)— 

*& The Chihdrguske (Ot equard), weighing 3 tolia, St wurkhe, worth 90: rupooe 
É The- Gint (oeron r inning 2 balas, U mashna, it value equal to the 3 rowed 
+ . 
ve the 4ame impresiton. 
Chugnl, of » are form, ie Ifüsih: part ol a Sainan, în valag val 
teailing obriates aM difficulties. But the teul question i» whethor tlm Chahárystnt, 
anid thë Chagul ure three ditinrt voin&- : 
— LaSt-t Jalili, sone MSS. poly rexd, ^ The Girl," 6s, round, taking 
the preecding. Vide the tenth coin. i 
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10. The square LaSI-3 Jalali i» of the came weight and value; on ont 
side ** /4Ila* akbor," sand ou the other '* jall* jalatu-h*." 

1. The SAdl-gutka is round, weighs 11 mdshas, and hess value of — 
nine rupees. On one side “ AUGAY akber™, ant on the other, “ Ya 
musin” 

12; The Round muhr, in weight and value equal to tho SAdl-gutka, 
but of a different ! stamp. 

13. Mibrábi * i« in weight, value, and «tamp, tho same as the round 
mur, 

i, The MuSini is both square and round. In weight and value it 4 
equal to the ZaSj-i jalafi, and the round muhr. Tt bears the stamp " HE 
musia," 

15. The Ohahīrgoska, in ktamp and weight the same as the Aftáli. 

16. Tho Gint isthe Imif of the 7/47, and has the same stamp, 

W- The Dhan* ia half a LaSi4 Jalan." 

18. The Safimi i$ the lialf of the §Adi-gutha. 

19. The Rabi” is à quarter of the Afabr, 

26, The Mun, i» u quarter of the Idi, and Jaláfi. 

2t, The Half Salim is à quarter of the 54dl-guika. 

22. The Paaj is the fifth part of the Ila. 

23, "The Pandau i* the fifth part of the LaSL--i Jaláli ; on. one side is. 
a lily,’ and on the other a wild rose, 

94. The Sumni, or Ashtsuld, in one-eighth of the HàÀi ; on ons side. 
* Allak* akbar,'" &nid on the other " jall* jalála-A*." 

25. 'lhe Kalà is tho nixteantli part of tho aA. Tp hes on both dora 
wild rose, 

36. The Zara is the thirty-second. part of an Jiasi and hae the asm, 
stamp as the “hala. 

(Ax regards gold coins, the envtot followed in the imperial mintit to 
coin Last jalafis, Dhans, and Mans, each coin for the spaog of a month. 
The other gold coins are never stamped without special orders, 


It has the Kalin (Sayyid Ahim edition of thë Ata) 
+ Tòn figure called midràhi je 

+ In Forbes’ Distiventy, Sohen. 

* Beveral MSS. fend "Half & quarter TUM and Tati Jatah,” Forbes gives sig 


- 


B. Silver Cows. 

1. The Ripiya is rounl, and weighs eleven and one half máskas, 
Tt wna first introduced in the time of Sher Khan. It was perfected during 
this reign, an! received a new stamp, on one sido " IgA" akbar, pult? 
Jjatalu-A* "" and on the other the date. Although the marit príce is some- 
times more or less than forty dime, yot thie valne is always set upon it 
"ad itt the payment of sal i 
` 3. The Jalála is of a square form, which was introduced during the 
l present reign. Tn value and stamp it is the exme as No, 1. 
" «— The Darh is haH a Jalàla, 
Tho Chern is a quarter Jaldla, 
The Pandau is à fifth of the Jalala, 
Thw Asht is the eighth part of the Jaláfa, 
The Dei is one-tenth of the Jalata. 
The Kala is the sixteenth part of the Jalüla, 

9, The SüS us one-twentieth of the Jalali, " e 

The samo fractional parts are adopted for the [round] Rijpiys, which 
are, however, different in form. 


O. Copper Coine. 

1. The Dim weighs 5 råk, io. 1 tòla, 8 máshas; and 7 surkha ; itis 
the fortioth part of the raipiya, At first this coim was called Paisa, and slao 
Tult ; now it is known under this name (dani), On one side the place is 

—. given wbero it was struck, and on tho other the date, 

r For the purpose of calculation, the dam js divided into twenty-five 
parts, each of which is called a jeal.! This imaginary division is only used. 
by accountants 

2. Tho Addela is half of s dan. 
3. The Pa*olé ix quarter dam. 

1 4. The Damri is one-eighth of a dám. 

_ In the beginning of this reign, gold was coined to the glory of hin 
Majesty in many parts of the empire; now gold coins are struck at four 
places only, viz. at the seat of the government, Bengal, Ahmadabad 
(Gajrit), and Kabul. Silver and copper are likewise poined in these 
four places, and besides in the following ten places: Mihabas, Agra, 
Ujsin, Siirat, Dihli, Patna, Kashmir, Lahor, Multan, Tanda. In twenty- 

E tight towns copper coins only are struck, viz. Ajmir, Avadh, Atak, Alwar, 

^ JBadá'on, Banüras, Bhakkar, Bahirah, Patan, Jaunpür, Jülandhar, 

—Mariwür, Hir, Firüza, KAlpi, Gwüliyàr, Gorakhpür, Kalünür, 


* Often muüspelt cheil, The text gives the corrent spelling. 
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Lakhnau, Mandi, Nagor, Sarhinl, Siyülkot, Raronj, Sahüranptr, 
SArangpur, Saybal, Qanawj, Rantanbhür. 

Mercantile affairs in thie country are mostly transacted in round 
mulus, rgo, and dame. 

Unpnnepled men cause » greatdeal of mischief by rubbing down the 
coins, or by employing similar methode; and. in consequence of the 
damage done to the nation At large, his Majesty continually consults 
experionoed men, und from his knowledge of the spirit of yha ago, basei 
new regulations in order to prevent wich detrimental practices 

The eurrency underwent several changes. Fire, when (in the 27th 
year) the reins of the government were in the hauls of Raja Tedarmal? 
Sore kinds of muhrs were allowed to be cartent; +. Thare was a Last 
Jalal, which had the name of hie Majesty stamped on it, and weighed 
I fola, 1 eurkhs. It was quite pure, nnd had a value of 400 ditms, Again, 
there existed from the beginning of this glorious reign, a mule with tho 
imperial stamp, of which fÁree degrees passed] as current, viz: B. This 
mul, when perfeetly pure, and having the full weight of 11 máshas, 
Ita value was 260 dim, H from wear nni teat i£ had lost in weight within 
three grains of rice it was still allowed to he of the &ame degree, and no 
difference was made. C, The same muhr, when it had lost in weight from 
four to wix rice gruins; it value was 350 dams, D. Tho same muhr. 
when it had lost in weight from six to nine tice grains; its value was 
300 dams. 


` T a m (rcm ere pin Láhor. Hen to have entered 
Akbar s vertice. d Abe. 1586 yesr ol the emperors when he wax 
to entitle the affaires Tu the 10th prar; we in in 
with Suugi Khin; and thros rears later again at Gejrít. — En the 270 he 
was appointed eds o the empire, when be twmodelled tho reremie ayetent an 
unpuocesif'ul attempt. on his life made by à KMri in the 32nd year, he was ont 
fbe Yüsufziis, to & the death uf In the 34th old age amt 
obliged him to awod in his resignation, Akbar miv Aih accepted, RW a 


Án. which E M E earns ce | E S 
eomrandor ‘our Thousand, waa ne distinguished 

dhna. bis financia] abilities. Tis eldest won Drs, & commander of seven Lunelred, 

Aba "La did noà like Todermal personally, but pralete him foe hie strict integrit 

(eed biles: lo charger him ith vindictive of Reaper v "—-— 
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Muhrs of less weight than this were considered as bullion. 

Of Rügnyas, three kinds were then current, viz.: 4. one of a square form, 
of pure silver, amt weighing 11} mashes; it went under the name of 
Jalála, and had a value of 40 dams, B. The rount, old Atbarakiki rapiya, 
which, when of full weight, or even at a aurkh less, was valued at 
$9.dame, C, The same rupees, when in weight two eurkAa less, at 38 dama, 

Rupees of less weight than this were considered ax bullion. 

Secondly, on the 18th Mihr of tbe 29th year of the Divine era, fAzud* 
‘d-Daulah Amir Fath* "lah! of Shirüz coming at the. hend of affairs, 
a royal order waa issued, that on tho muhra, as far as tree grains ; and on 
the rüpias, ns far as sir grains short weight, no account ahould be taken, 
but that they should be reckoned of full weight. If muhrs were still hes, 
they should make a deduction for the deficiency, whatever their deficiency 
might he; but it wus not ordered that only muhrs down to nine grains 
less should be reganded as muhrs, Again, according to the same regulation, 
the value of a muhr that was one surkh doficient was put down as 305 dau 
und a fraction ; and hence they valued the price of one eurkh of coined 
gold at the low rate of four dams anil» frection. According to Todurmal's 
regulation, a deduction af fre dame was made for à deficiency of one 
aurkh; and if the muhr had lost something more than the three grains, 
for which he had made no account, even if it were only } yurks, fall five 


* Amir Fath ‘itih of Shiráz was the pupil af Khedja Jamal 'd-Din Mabmüd, 
Kamal 4-Din of Shirmán, and Mir Ghiyage ‘din Manair of Shiris. — He #0 excelled 
io all branches of tratural phi Y, expecially mrclanies, that Ab) 'l Peel said of 
him, “If the booke of antiquity he lost, the Amir will restore them.” At 
earnest. solicitation» o£ &Adi Sbàh af Hijápür, ho left Shirkx for the Dekhan. In A.H. 901, 
alter the death of SAd! Shah, he was invited by Alkhar, whe raised hitn to the dignit 
af & Sade. unt bestowed vpon him, tliree years later, tho title of Amin "]-Mulk. Hs 
was appointed to aanist Todarmal, atid: reniteridl good service in work up the old 
tevenun books, His tithe, Amin* 'IL-Mulk, to which Ab 'LPagl alluiios (e E L9 




















my text edition), was in the mame year ch ] tà d sud» "d Dawiah, or the wem of 
< _ impire. Tho Autir went afterwards to Kh After his return in 997 to Akbar, 
who was then in > he wes attacked with fever, of which he died. Thinking to 


Next to Aba “Pasi, Faye, and — —— miot boved 

Akhar, B«veral of his wsechatical laventima, mentioned cag B 
Abi "lEse] 4o. Akbar. himelf (1). The Amir was, however, un the beat terma w 
Aba 'l-Fagl, whose son hie jnstracted. According to the author of ' 
he was “a worki) Butt, nflen sccompanying the emperor on unti 
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dáms were subtracted ; and for 4 deficiency of Lh surkhs he deducted ten 
dams, even if the deficiency should not be quite 1} wurkhe, By the new law 


of SAgud* ‘d-Dawlah, the value of a mubhr was lessenod by six dime and a 


fraction, as ite gold was worth 353 dame and a fraction only, 

SAgud" ‘d-Dawlah abolished also the regulation, according to which the 
value of a round rdpiya had been fixed at one dd leen than tlie square one, 
notwithstanding its perfoction in weight and purity, and fixed the value of 
the round riya, when of full weight or not bee than ons surkh, at forty 
dima; anc whilst formerly « deduction of two dame was made fora 
deticiency of two surkhe, they now deduct for the sume deficieney only 
one dam anit a fraction, 

Thirdly, when SAzad* ‘d-Dawlah went to Khandesh, the Raja 


estimated the-valuo of muhrs that had been expressed in JalilA rupees, in 


round rupees; and from his obstinate and wrangling disposition, fixed 
again the delicioncies on mulirs am! rupees according to the olil pates 


Fourthly, when Qulij Khün? received the charge 0f tha government. 
he adopted the Rája'a manner of estimating the muhrs ; hut he deducted 
ten dine for & deficieney in-the weight of à muhr, for which the Rája- 
had deducted five dims; and twenty ddime for the former deduction of. 


ten dáma ; whilst he considered every mohr wa bullion, if the deficiency 
was |) aurkhe. Similarly, every eijpiye, the deficiency of which was one 
surkA, was considered as builion. 

* For cApud« 'd-Dewiah baring sed the value af 1 onrkà of euined & 


d aen alo o fies dd o nhe d DUE OMA 3 mies s 1 ym 
wre onl OSE eer aclu an "TL Ful, 283 





mul a tion, 

z Aà» d fret mentioned d the. 17th o Akbar s reign, when 
ho wat mado governor at the Port ol Sirit which Aktur alter a 9€ fort ym 
nd Ail penr he gaa sent to Cujet ; and after the wf 


SA Mace bo ua Pio Pim Jain E nitet aa asit, Jo Ve 29h year ho erect, 
panied the army qu ee urst of (iujrit. Ini the Bith year he received Sw 
as jAgir. — oT he was egal appelnteif as Diudn. Tuch the 


uL After lie removal, ha accompanied, in 1005, like eot-in-law Prince 
Tiny a tili, cr tutor, Ht ue sexus fl to Alber. horing tht absence, in 1007, 
ot the emperor in Kbándesh, he waa o Two later he waa od 


te the 

the Rewohinitrule, le dich atanciveoced egw ia Wako he RS 0. D Erba 
ntan ot A. i» 

ache aha 2 pry Wiped t origen stt n ae n deri Commaiuler of Four 


or i 
which high mwnk he must have hetd for some time, as Nitémls Horent, tn 


hin Tabopit-¢ Akbari, mentions him ae kurt, etiri ws Dirdre- — MM 
tows tune tar on ak much pert d POS D QA aan 
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BE ably! o Mejeny, tring to his advines-and being occupied by 
‘Various important affairs, paid wt first but little attention to thie subject, 
‘till afser having received some intimation of the unantinfactory state of thia 
matter, he issued another regulation, which saved the nation further 
| losses; anil was approved of by every one, far onl near, On the 26th of 
A Baliman; oë tho yesir 36, accorditig to the Divine ora (A.D, 1502), he adopted 
the pocond (1.6, SAguil® 'd-Dawlah]} method, with one exception, namely, he 
"Mid. not approve of the provision that:a muhr the deficiency of which did 
"hot exceed three, andl « ritjiya, tho deficiency of which did not exceed si, 
surkhs, shonld still be rogardod as of full weight: And this regulation waa 
‘The only effectual method for preventing the franidulent practices of 
unprincipled men; for the formér regulations contained no remedy in 
cases whin Kho atours of the mint coined money of the above deficiency 
in weight, or when treasurers reduced full coins to the same deficioney. 
Besides, sharneless thievish poople made light grain weights, atu] used to 
mednre mulirs, deficient by throe grains, to six grains deficioney, whilst 
they accepted muhrs aix grains deficient as muhrs deficient by nine graina- 
This reduction of coins being continued, largo quantities of gol were 
stolen, and the losses seemed never to end. By the command of his 
Majesty grain weights of bàbighüri wero made, which were to be used in 
weighing. On the same date other stringent regulations were issued, 
that the treasurers and reventie collectors should not demand from tho 
«SA payers any particular species of coins, and that the exact deficiency 
im weight andl purity, whatever it might be, should be taken according 
$o tlis present rate and no more. This order of his Majesty disappointed 
Mhe wicked, taught covetous men moderation, and freed the nation from 

the cruelty af oppressors. 





Áin 1l. 
THE DIRHAM AND THE DINAR. 


Having given some scoount of the currency of the empire, T shall add 

S few particulars regarding these two. ancient coina; and remark on thë 
Value of ancient coinage. 

Ln The Dirham. or Dirhüm, as the word iy sometimes given, is a silver coin, 

Fr ‘the shape of which resembled that of a date-sone. During the khilafut 

OST mar.) it wax dhanged to a circular form : aml in the time of Zubayr 

ig was impressed with the words ANZA (God), harakat (blessing), ‘ajay 


— — 


I 
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stamped upon it the chapter of the Qur'an called ZEMg; ; and others say. 
that he imprinted it with his own name. Others assert, that *Umar waa 
the first who stamped a impression on dirhema ; whilat, according to 
somo, Greek, Khuemvite, and Himsarite dirhams were in cirelation af e 
tho time of *Abd* 'I-Malik, the son Marwün, by whose order Hajjáj, tho | 
son of Yüsuf, had struck dirhams. Some say that Hajji) refined the hare 3 
divhitmes, and coined them with tho worde AMSAS añad (Godis one), anil " 
Allàh* as-juwnad (God is eternal) ; and these dírhama were eallad makritia oF a 
(abominable), because God's holy name was thereby dishonoured, unlisi ars 
this term be a corruption of some other nama. After Hajjáj, at the time 
of the reign of Yazid bin SAbd® 'l-Malik, $Umar bin -Hubayrah coined in 
the kingdom of €Iriq better dirhame than Hajjaj had made; and after- 
wards Khalid bin SAbd* Ilih Qasti, when. governor of STriq, made them 
still finer, but they were brought to the highest degree of purity by 
Yüsul son of SUmar, Again, it hss been said that Mustab bin Zubayr was 
the first who struck dirhams, Various accounts are given of their weights = 
some saying that they were of ten or nine, or six or five misgqüle ; whilst 
others give the weights of twenty, twelve, and ten ginits, asserting at the 
same time that Umar had taken a dirhum of each kind, and formed à. T 
coin of fourteen girdts, being the third part of the aggregate sam. It is ‘ 
likewise said that at the time of *Umar there were current several kinds of 3; 
dirhuma : first, some of eutht dángs, which. were called hagili, after Ras a 
baghl, who waa an oxsay-master, and who struck dirhams by the command 
‘of SUmar ;* but others call them bagkalIi, fróm baghal, whicl is the name / 
of a village : *. »econdly, some of four dëng», which were called tahris " 
thirdly, some of three dangs, which were known a$ maghribi; and lastly, : 
some of one dang, named yemient, the half of which four kinds *Umar is. 43 
said to have taken as a uniform average weight. Fázil of Khujand aav» ! 
that in former days dirhams had boon of two kinda: first, full ones of —4— 
eight and six dángs (1 ddag of his — 2 girüts ; 1 giri! — 2 tassi ; | fassuj = 
2 habbah) ; and secondly, deficient ones of four ddngs nnd a fraction. Some 
hold different opinions on this subject. 

The Dinar is w gold coin, weighing one miggdl, Le. 19 dirhams, ns they * 
qut 1 owiagdl — 6 dns ; | dáng = 4 tassij ; 1 fassüj  25ahas; E halha m — — 
Q jats (barley grains); 1jae — 6 Ehardals (mustard-grain) ; 1 AAardal = —— — 
12 fale; 1 fale = 6 fatila; 1 fafsl — 6 magis; 1 azine 69 qitwin ; 
und 1 qitmir — 12 zara. One wriggál, by this calculation, would be equal 
to 96 barley grains. Misqal i$ a weight, used in weighing gold ; and it " 
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r wise tn the Peron — Py 
2 Accorting lo some inferior MSS, the sume af & kind of gold. 
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also the name of the coin.) From some ancient writings it appears that. 
the Greek misqal is out of use, and weighs two girdle Jess than thie; and 
that the Greek dirham differs likewise from others, being less in weight 
by | or } of à miggal. 


A*rn 12, 
THE PROFIT OF THE DEALERS IN GOLD AND SILVER. 


One round muhr of 11 máshas buys one tola of gold of I0 bàn; or 
one tola, 2 surkAs of 91 bin ; or ] tola, 4 4, of B] bin: or 1 tola 6 x, of 
9] hàn; cr 1 tola, 1 dela of 9 Nin ; and similarly, according to the same 
proportion, the deecease of ons bin increases the quantity of gold which a 
mühre ean buy by one masha i 1 

"The merchant buys.for 100 LaSl-4 Jaláts muhrs 130 (. 2. 03 +, of Hun 
gold of Bj bins. Of this quantity 22 t, 9. v. 7] s. burn away in melting, 
and mix with the Lhah-s khalas, so that 107 £. 4 m. 14 x: of pure gold remain, 
which are coined into 15 mohra, leaving a remainder: of tmarly half a - 
tola of gold, the valno of which iad rupees. From the khaki Khalds are 
recovered 2 f, 1I on. 4 s, of gold, and 11 f. 11 m. 43 a. of silver, the value of 
hoth of which is 35 rupees, 124 tangas? wo that altogether the above- 
mentioned quantity of Aun gold yiehls 103 mubre 39 Ry, and 25 dave. 

This sum is accounted for ss follows, Firat, 2 Hs. 18 d. 121 j., due to the 
workmen aecotding to the rates which have been explained above ; 
recondly, 5 Re, 8d. 87. for ingredients ; which sum is made up of 1 71. 4 d. 
Jj j. en necount of articles used in. refining the metal, vix. 26 d. 16] j. 
dung * ; 4 d, 20 j. salon ; 1 d. 10j. water; I1 d. 5j. quicksilver, azul 4 Re 
4 dl. 6] j. on account of the Wik} Ehalds (vix. 21 d, 7} J, charcoal, and 
3 Re, 22d. 247, lon); thirdly, 6 Re, 274 d., which the owners of the gold 
take from the merchant, as a consideration for lending him the gold ; 
this item. goes to the Díedn if the gold belongs to the exchequer; 

Sourthly, V0 TaSt4 Jalafi mules, which the merchant geta in exchange for 
the gold which he brought ; fifhly, 12 Re. $7 d. 31 jo which the merchant 
takes as hia profit; sizthly, 5 mabe 12 Rs. 3h d., which yo to the 
exchoquer.* According to this proportion, merchant make their profits. 
Although gold is imported inte Hindustan, it la to he found in 


aliundance in the northern mountains of the country, ay also in Tibet 





In text "a gold euin ".—H.] 

Ow tange = 2 dime; nowadays ote tanga = 2 pote 
— — l - 
There is & slight mistake of 1] fetale, as thn sererai items added yp give LOS pr, 
x 2464 231]. but not 105 m. 30 Be 25 d. 
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Gold may also be obtained by the Saloni: process from the sands of the 
Ganges and. Indus, and several other rivers, as mont of thy waters of thin 
country are mixed with gold; however, the labour and expense greatly 
exceed the profit. 

One Rupee buys 14. 0 m. 2#, of pure silver; hence for 950 Rs, the 


merchant gets 969 t. 9 m. 4 4. of silver, Out of this quantity, D t. 0 p. 41 a. 


burn away in casting —* The remainder yields 1006 rupees, and n 
surplus of silver worth 274 dams, The several items are—firet, 2 Ra. 22 d. 
12 j, as wages for ila. workmen (vir. The Weighman 5 d. 7} J.. tha 
Chishwigir 3 d. 4|; the Melter 6 4. 121 j.;. the Zarrüb 2 Re. 14. 0 j.; 
the Sibkacli 6 d, 121 j.) ; secondly, 10 d, 15 j., on üceount of requisites 
(viz. 104. charcoal, and 157. water); thirdly, 00 Ré. V3 d. 0 j., payable to 
the Diwdn ;. fourtMy, 930 Rs, which the merchant gets in exchange for 


the silver he brought ; and fiftMy, 3 Ra. 21 d. 10] j.. being the profit of 


tho merchant, If he refines the base silver at his own house, his profit 
will be much greater ; but when he brings it to be coined, his profit cannot 
Do wo great. 

Of the silver called lari and shaki, and the other above-mentioned 
laser eins, one rupee buys 1 £. 0 w, 4 x, 5o that 050 rupees will buy 
989 £ 7 m. In the Sabbàli process, 14 (10 wm. ts. burn sway, being at the 
rate of 1] & per cent. ; and.in making the ingots, 4 f. 11 w. 3 4, are lost in. 
the fire. The remainder yields 1012 rupees ; and from the kAak-r kdaral 
i$} Rs. aro recoverable. The several items ure— first, 4 Re. 27 d. 24] j. 
on account. of the wages of the workmen (viz. the Weighman 5 d. 1] 7. ; 
tlie Sabbák 2 He. ( d. 19. : tho Qursbob 4 d. 19. ; the Cháshwigir d, 47. ; 
the Melter 6 4. 12] 5. ; the Zarráb 2 Hs, Vd. ; the Sikbachi 6 d. 124 j.) ; 
secondly, & Ra, 24d. 15 j.for necessaries (viz, 5 Rs, 14 d, lend ; 10d. 
charcoal, and 15 j. water); ¢irdly, D0 Re. 24-d., payable to the State ; 
fourthly, 950 Rs. which the merchant receives for his silver; AftAly, 
4 Rs. 20 d. his profit! Sometimes tho merchant gets the silver cheap, 
when his profit is much larger, 

1014 dáms buy one man of copper, Le at the rnte of 26 d, 21 j. per ser. 
Out of this quantity, one ser is burnt away in melting; und aa each ser 
vielda 30 dams, thore arm coined altogether 1170 düma, from which the 


merchant takes his capital, and I8 d. 19] j. as profit, 33 4. 10 j. go to the. 
workmen; and 15 d, 9 j, for neéwesaries (viz, 13 d. 8j. for charcoal ; 14. 


for water; and 1 d. for elay) ; 584 d. — 


There. imma added Jape — 
Musee oo 
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iin 13. 
THE ORIGIN OF METALS. 


The Creator by calling into existence the four elements, has raised up 
1 wonderful forms, Fire is absolutely warm, dry, light; air is relatively 
/ warm, moist, light; water is relatively cold, moist, heavy; earth js 





aliolutely coli, drv, heavy, Heat is the cause of lightness, and cold of. 


! heaviness; moistness easily separates particles, whilst dryness prevents 
È their separation, "This wonderful arrangement calls four compound into 
existence, first, the. dadr-i Slavi! ; secondly, stones; thirdly, plants ; 

" Sovrthly, animals. From the heat of the sun, watery particles become 
lighter, mix with the air, and rise up. Such a mixture ix called Dukhdr 


(gas). From tho same cause, earthy particles mix with the air, and rise up. 
Thin mixture is ealled dukiin (vapour). Sometimes, however, airy 


b particles mix with the darth, Several philosophers eal! both of the shove 


mixtures bukhdr, but distinguish the mixture of watery particles and air 
t hy the name of moist, or watery budhde, whilst thoy mill the mixture- 


» of earthy particles and air dry bukhar, or dukhdnt bubhar (vapour-like 
gas) Roth mixtures, they say, produce above the surface of the earth, 
clouds, wind, ram, snow, etc.; and, below the surface of onr earth, 
earthquakes, springs, and miners. They also look upon the bukhár 
as the body, and upon the dukkdn as the soul of things. Prom a differenoe 
in their quality anil quantity, various bodies are called into existence, as 
described im books on philosophy, 

M inernls are of five kinds» first, those which do nat melt on account of 
their dryness, as tho ydqit ;: secondly, thoso which do not melt, on account 
of their liquidity, as quicksilver ; thindly, those which can be melted, being 
at the same time neither malleable, nor inflammable, ax blue stone : 

Jourthly, those which ean be melted, being, however, not malleable, but 
inflammable, aa sulphur; fifily, thove which can be melted, and are 
malleable, but not inflammable, as gold. A body is said to melt when 
= from the union of the inherent principles of dryness and moisture its 
particles are movable ; and a body is called malleable when we can make 
j it extend in sich à manner ss to yield a longer and wider surface without, 
p however, either separating à part from it or adding a part to it. 
When in a mixture of bukhdr with dukhiin, the former is greater in 
Quantity, and when, after their mixture and complete anion, the heat of 
eun causes tho whole to contract, quicksilver will be produced, 


— — — — — — 


* Or doingr from on high, at rain, anow, ete, 


Lt we. 
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Since no part of it is destitute of dukkdn, the dryness ia purceptilile ; 
hence, on touching it, it does not affect the hand, but flees from it; and 
since ite contraction was produced by heat, no warmth can dissolve it, 
Again, when in « mixture of bukbér and duthin, both aro nearly in equal. 


Proportion, @ tenacious greasy moisture is produced, At the time of 


fermentation, airy particles enter, when cold causes the whole to contract 
This mass js inflammable, If the dukAam and the greasiness ace a little in 
excess, sulphur will be produced, in colour either red or yellow, or 
grey or white. If the proportion of the dvkidn is large, and that of the 
&rease lass, arsenic will result, which P» red and yellow. And if the 
quantity of the bulbhür is ameater, pure, black. and. yellow naphtha will 
arise, after the mixtnre gets solid. Since in all, cold was the cause 
of the cuntraction, they ean he melted ; and on account of the prevalence 
of qreasiness and tenacious moistnos, they are nleo inflammable, though, 
on account of the moiwiness, not malleable. 

Althongh quicksilver and sniphur are the only component parts of 
" the seven bodies ", there arixe various forme from a difference in parity, 
or from peculiar circumstances of the mixture, or from à variety of the 
action of the component parta ou eash other, Thus siloer will renit, 
when neither of the two components mixes with earthy particles, when 
they are pure and become perfectly united, and when the sulphur is white, 
and less than the quicksilver, Or, when both are in equal proportions and 
the sulphur red, and capable of colouring, gold will originate. Again, under 
similar circumstanoos, if both contract after the mixture, hut beforo # 
complete union ha& been effecteil, khdrehini will be produced. ‘This body 
ie also called Ahanchins, and seems roally to be raw golil; same say, it is 


& kind of copper. Again, if only the sulphur be impure, and the quicksilver I 


the larger component, with au niditional power of burning, copper will 
result. And if the mixture bo not thorongh, and the quicksilver larger, 
tin will be produced ; sume say that purity ol the components i$ essential; 
If both compounds be of an inferior kind, closely mixed, and if the earthy 
particles of the quicksilver have a tendency of separating, and the power 
of burning be inherent in the sulphur, iron will reult. And if under 
similar conditions the intermixture he not perfect, and the quickdlver 
quantitatively larger, lead will come into existence, These seven metals 
are called the wren bodies: and quicksilver has the name of the mother of 
the bodies, at sulphur, the father of the bodies. Quicksilver is alio 
denominated (he spirit, and arent and sulphur the pinte of tife 
Jast (pewter) which, _aceording to the opinions n nt same, is kRabi 
D Or sine 1—P.] 7 
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and reversely. "Thus 100 i, of silver displaco 9$ m.of water, atul the same 
quantity of gold, 5] «, M the weight of the water displaced by à body be 
subtracted from it» weight in air, it weight in water will be found. Tho 
scales of the airhalance are botli suspended in air; those of the hydro- 
static balance arw both on the eurface of the water, As the heavier body 
possesses the greater power for sinking, it will, in any case, move in the 
Hirection of the perpendicular; bot, if either of the two scales be on tho 
surface of tho water, aw! the other in the air, the latter wale, although 
perhaps tho lighter, wall necessarily sink; a» air, being a finer substance 
than water, toes not offer so mucli rosietance, A body will sink in water 
if the quantity of water displaced byt be less than the weight of the boty, 
and a body will float if that quantity be greater ; and if tho watar dis- 
bo equal to the weight af the body, its upper sido will coincide with 
the surface of the water. Aba Rayhdn ! has drawn up a tablo which I shall 
insert here. 
Quantity of water displaced by. 100. Apparent weight (weight im water) of 


mp 4 Mrepil, Drug, Ton. am a = Mimpll. Dine. Tas2d;. 
Qold a... se 1 3» 004.-—.—.—e GS 14 3 
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The weight (in air) of the undar- The woght (im aie) of the wader 
mentioned metals, the wolume of — mentidgyed precious stones, the 
100 miggile of gold being taken as volume. of. 100 mispils of the blue 

















the unit of volume: yäqūi being inken as the unit of "- 
toime, 
Miagal, Deny. Tuan, Mijl. Dawg. Tasnif, 
CO Seb e ts a0 (00 0 Vagat (light blue), 94 3 À 3 
Quicksilver 11 1 | Yaqu(md) ... 4 3 8 
J im 2 31 Huby.......—. 90. 3 — 
Silver, .....-.. St 3 (X Zumurrad,.,..., 09 3 X 
Mb SN Berl ig 2", S Pull. ue 6 5 2 
Copper, .......- 4 3 353 Lapislerui, .... 66 3 4 
Brass, ...-.-<+5> 45 3 5 (2)Comolian,,.... e «Um 
DIET 10 20, 0. Àmbmg..-Go./04 3 —U 
SUR vast vere. 38 Á $4: 3$. "Bd. —— 0. 3.'"328 
Atin 15. 


THE IMPERIAL HAREM. 


His Majesty is à great friend of good ordear anil proprioty in business. 
Through order, the world becomes a meadow of truth anil reality; and. 
that which is but external, receives through it a spiritual meaning. For 
thie reason, the large nurober óf women ! —à vexatious question even for. 
great statesmen —furnivhed his Majesty with an opportunity te divplay 
his wisdom, and to rise from the low level of worldly dependence yo the 
eminenee of perfect freedom. The imperial palace and. household are 
therefore in. the best onder. j 

His Majesty. forms matrimonial alliances with princes of Hindustan, 
and of other countries; and secures by these ties of harmony the peace 
of the world. 

As the wovereign, by the light of his wisdom, has raised fit 
from the dust of obecurity, and appointed thet to various offices, wy does. 
he also elevate faithful persons to thë severa) ronka in the servion of the 
Saint poe pl het in tii ace Walk Mages en 
turn into pure t 
standa huw to uso elixirs * and chemical processen quM d pen 
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will alter the constitution of a body ; copper und iron: will turn to gold, 
and tin and lead to silv@gy hence it is no matter of astonishment if an 
excellent being changes the worthless into men." The saving of the wise 

- dà true that the eye of the exalted is the elixir for producing goodness." 
Such alao are the results Howing from the love of order of hie Majesty, from 

his wisdom, insight, regard to rank, his respect for others, his activity, 

"his patience. Even when be is angry, he does not deviate from the right 
path; he looks at everything with kindly feelings, weighs rumours well, 
ania free from all projudion ; he considers it à great blessing to have the 
good. wishes of the people, atl does not allow the iutoxicating: pleasures 
of this world to overpower his calm judgment, 

- His Majesty hs made a large enclosure with. fime buildings inside, 
where he reposes, Though there are more than five thousand women, he 
hae given to each a separate apartment. Ho has also divided them into 
tectians, and keeps them attentive to their duties, Several chaste women 

have been appointed as dároghas, and superintendents over each section, 

De and one has boen selected for the duties of writer. Thus, as in the imperial 

offices, everything is here also in proper order. ‘The salaries are sufficiently 
liberal. Not counting the presents, which his Majesty most generously 
bestows, the women of tho highest rank reorive fmm 1610 to 1028 Rs, 
per mensem. Some of the servants kayo from 51 to 20, others from 40 to 

b — $Bs Attached to the private audience hall of the palace is a clever and 

sealous writer, who superintends the expenditure of the Harem, anid keeps 

an account of the exh and the storos: TF a woman wanta anything. 
within the limit of her salary, she applies to one of the Tahwildirs {cash- 
koepars) of the seraglio. The Tihwildir then send à memorandum to 
the writer, who checks it, when the General Treasurer makes the payment 

— án cash, as for claims of this nature no cheques are given. 

The writer also makes ont an. estimate of the annual expenditure, 

“writes out summarily a receipt, which in countersigned by tho ministers 

of the state. It is then stamped with a peculiar imperial seal, which is 

only used in grants connected with the Harem, when the receipt becomes 
payable, The money iteelf jx paid by the eash-keeper of the General 

Treasury to the General Talwitidie, who en the order of the writer of. 

the Harem, hands it over to the several Süb-Taleeildáre for distribution 

among the eorvants of the seraglio, All moneys am reckoned in their 

Anlnries at the current ratc.! 

= Theimide of the Harwm is guarded by sober and active women: the 
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most trustworthy of them are placed about the apartments of his 
Majesty. Outside the enclosnre the eunuchs aro placed ; and at à proper 
distance, there ix à guard of faithful Rapt», beyond whom are the portera 
of the gates. Besides, on all four sides, there are guards of Noblos, Addit, 
arl other troope, according tà their. ranks. 

Whenever Begama, or the wives of nobles, or other women of chaste 
character, desire to be presented, they first notify their wish to the servants 
of the seraglio, and wait fora reply, From thence they send their request 
to the officers of the palace, after which those who are eligible are 
permitted to entar the Harom. Some women of rank obtain permission 
to remain there for a whole month. 

Notwithstanding the great number of faithful guards, his Majesty 
does not dispense with his own vigilanos, but keeps the whole in proper 
order, 


A*in 16, 
THE ENCAMPMENT ON JOURNEYS. 

It would be difficult to describe a large encampment; but T shall say 
something on. the equipage used for hunting parties and short journeys. 

|. The Gulál-hàr is à grand enclosure, the invention of his Majesty, 
the doors of which are made very strong, and socured with locks and key. 
It i» never lew than one hundred yards square. — At ji» eastern end 
& pavilion of two entrunces is rected, containing 54 divisions, 24 yards 
long and 14 broad ; and in the middle there stands a large chabin rion, 
und round about ita sari-parda.* Adjoining to the ohadtn, they built up 
& twostored pavilion, in which hi» Majesty performs divine worship, 
anil from the top of which, in the morning, he receives the compliments 
of the nobility, No one connocted with the seraglio enters this building 
without special leave, Outeide of it, twenty-four chiihia rd,ofie arn erected, 
10 yards Jong and 6 yards wide, each separated by a canvas, where the 
favourite women reside. "There are also other pavilions and tents for the 


servants, with sdyahins * of gold embroidery, brocade, and velvet 


Adjoming to this ix « sard-parda of carpet, 60 yards square, within which. 


a Tow tente are erocted, the place [or the Urdd-heyis an] other female 
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servants. Farther on up to the private audience hall, there íàa fine open 
space, 150 yards long and. 100 yards broad, called the MaMals ; and on 
both sides of it, a screen is vet up n before deseribed, which i» supported 
by pole 6 yards long, fixeil in the ground at distances of two yards, The 
poles arm one yatd in the ground, and are ornamented witli brass knobs 
on the top, and kept firm by two ropes, ane passing inside and the other 
onteide of the onclownre. The gourds wateh hore, a3 hie been described. 
In the midst of the plainie a raisod platform,’ which is protected ly an 
awning, or Nam-giva, supported by four poles, This is tho place where his 
Majesty aita in the evening, anil non» but those who are particularly 
favoured are hore admitted. Adjoining to the Gulal-bar, there is a circular 
enclosure, consisting of twolve divisions, each of thirty yards, the door of 
the enclosure opening into the Mali; and in the midst of it is a 
Chitin ri off, ten yards long, and a tent containing forty divisions, over 
which twelve awnings are spread, each of twelve yards, and separated 
by canvases? ‘This place, in every division of which m convenient 
closet: in constructod, i» called 25ach4s,* which is tho (Choghatà*i) nume 
wed by hiu Majesty. Adjoining to his a. Sard-parda i& being put up, 
160 varda in length and breadth, containing sixteen divisions, of 
thirty-six square yarda, the Saró-porda. being, a before, sustained by 
poles with knobs In the mid«t of it, the state-hall js erected, by means of 
& thousand carpets; it contains seventy-two rooms, and has an opening 
fifteen. yards wide, A tent-like covering, or Qalamdary, made of wax- 
loth, or any other lighter material, ia spread over it, which affords 
protection against the rain and the wun; nnd round about it, are fifty 
awnings, of twelvo yards each, The pavilion, which serves ax Dinta-i 
Elis or private audienee hall, has proper doors and locks. Here the nobles 
and the affieers of the army, after having obtained leave through the 
Bakhskis,* pass before the Emperor, the list of oificers eligible for admission. 
being changed on the first of every month. The place is decorated, both 
inside an} outside with carpets of various colours, and resembles a 
benutiful flower-bed, Outside of it, to. a distance of 300) yards, ropes are 
iimwn, fastened to poles, which are set up at a distance of three 
yards from each other. Watchmen are stationed about them. This is the 
-Diwin-i* Amm, or publio audience hall, round. which, a« bove described, 


3 As may be «till seen iu the ruins of Fathpür Rikri. 
iid "Gant-vall ".— P] 
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the various guards are placed. At the aul of this place, at à distance of 
twelve fandls* is the Nayira Khana? and in the inidst of tho area the 
Adis-diya * in lighted wp. 

Sonw encampments, us just now doseribed, are sent off, and one of 
them is put up by the Farrüshes on a piece of ground which the Mir 
Manil * havy selocted as an oligible npot, whilst the other camp furniture 
8 vent in advance, to await the approach of his Majesty, Each encamp- 
ment requires for its carriagy 100 elephants, 500 eamela, 400. carts, and 
100 bearers. tin escorted by M00 troopers, Mangabdars,* A hadis. Besides, 
thore are employed a thousand Farnishes, natives of Iran, Taran, and 
Hindustán, 600 pioneers, 100 water-carriers, 00 carpenters, tent-makers, 
and torch-benrers, 50 workers in leather, and 150 sweepers. 

The monthly pay of the foot varies from 240 to 10 dame: 


Atin 17. 
THE ENCAMPMENT OF THE ARMY, 


Although his Majesty but rarely collects his armies, a large number of 
troops accompany him ín whatever direction an expedition may po ;- 
bat» considerable number, in every provinos, are employed on various 
services, and are not allowed to follow him. On sccount of the crowding: 
of camp-followers, and the number of the troops themselves, it would take 
a soldier doya to find his tent; and how much worse would it be fora. 
stranger? — His Majesty has invented an admirable method of eneamping 
hiis troops, whieh d+ a source of much comfort to them. On an open ground 
they pitch the imperial weraglio, the audience hall, and the Nagdra-thana, 
all occupying a wpace the length of which i» 1530 yards To the right 
and left, and behind, ix an open space of 460 yards. which no one but 
the quarts 1» allowed to enter. Within it, at a distance of 100 vanda to 
the left * and contro ure tho tenta of Marvani Makün, anA Gulbadën 
Begum, and othor chaste ladies, am] the tents of Prince Dányal ; to the 

1 
jit ear th top ef which the bunt plays Regarding the jwadb, vids the tenth 
s A high polv tu thu tup ot wilh am tmar lang fa fired, Vide p 50. 
(9 
omne eias de tb mire al su, army jn hill atm. E 
* Maryow Mabini ———— irgin Mary, who with Asiyah, 
te ier -— sumen ] ie the title yh wer bag Her —— 
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right, those of Prince Sultàn Salim, and to tbe left, those of Prince Sháh 
Murad. Behind their tents, at some distance, the offices and workshops 
are placed, and at 4 farther distance of 40 yards behind them, at the four 
corners of the camp, the bzár«. The nobiles are encamped without on all 
vides, according to their rank. 

The guards for Thursday, Friday, and Saturday encamp in the centre ; 
thowe for Sunday and Monday, oo the right ;. and those for Tuesday and 
Wednesday, on. the left. 


A*in 18. 
ON ILLUMINATIONS. 


His Majesty maintains that it ie & religious duty uml divine praise to 
worship fire and light; surly, ignorant men consider this forgetfniness 


of the Almighty, anid fireworship. But the deep-sighted know better. 


As the external form of the worship of “the select ",! in based upon 
propriety, and as people think the neglect of some sort of worship 
abominable, there can be nothing improper in the veneration of that 
exalted element which is the source of man's existence, and of the duration 


^ of his life; nor should base thoughts enter such a matter. 


How beautifully has Shaykh Sharf* 'd-Din * said ; “What can be done 
with a man who is not satisfied with the lump when the sun is down 1 " 
Every flame is derived from that fountain of divine light (the sim), and 
bears the impression of ita holy emence, H light and fire did not exist, 
we should be destitute of food and medicines ; the power of sight would be 
of no avail to the eyes. The fire of the sun is the torch of God's sovereignty, 

At noon of the day, when the sun entets the 19th degree of Aries, the 
whole world being then surrounded by his light, they expose a round piece 
of a white and shining stone, called in Hindi Sürajkránt, to the rays of the 
Mun. A piece of cotton is then held near it, which catches fire from the 
heat of the stone. This celestial fire is committed to the care of proper 
persona — The lamp-lighters, torch-bearers, amd cooks of the household, 
use jt for their offices; and when the year has passed away in happiness, 
they renew the fro. The vesel in which this fire in preserved, is called 
Agingir, 1.6. fire-pot. 
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— There is nlso a shining white stone, called Chandrkrant, which, upon 
being exposed to the hoama of the moon, drips water. 

Every afternoon, one ghart* before sunset, his Majesty, if riding, 

' uliphta, or, if sleeping, he is awakened. He then lays aside the splendour of 
royalty, and brings his external Appearance in harmony with his heart. 
And when the un sets, the attendants light twelve white candles? on 
twelve candlesticks of gold and silver, and bring them before his Majesty, 
Whon a ainger of sweet melodies, with « candle in his hand, sings a varioty 
of delightfol nits to the praise of God, beginning and concluding with a 
prayer for the continuanve of this suspicions reign, Hiv Majesty attaches 
the utmost importance to praise and prayer, and earnestly aska God for 
renewed Jight. 

It is impossible to describe the beauty and various forms of the candle, 
sticks and shades, and to give an account of the offices of the workmen. 
Some of the candlesticks Weigh ton mans and upwards, and are adorned 
with various dosigns; somo single, others of two branches and more: 
they give light to the internal eye. His Majesty has invented a candle. 
stick, one yard high. Five others Arm Placed on the top of it, and each ia 
adorned with the figure of an animal White wax candles, throe yards 
and upwards in length, are cast for it, so that a ladder is required to snuff 
it. Resides there are every whore flambeaux,* both inside and ontside, which 
increase the light very much. ‘The first, second, and third nights of every 
lunar month, when there is moonlight but for a short timè, eight wicks 
ate used ; * from the fourth tu the tenth, they decrease one in number 
every night, so that on the tenth night, when the moon is very bright, ona 
in sufficient ; and thay continue i thí state till the fifteenth, and increas 
one wick every day from the sixteenth to the nineteenth, For the 
twentieth night the number is the same aa on the nineteenth: on the 

‘twenty-first and twenty-sccond they tnorease one daily; the twenty- 
third is the same as tho twenty-second : and from the twenty-fourth 
To the last, eight wicks are lighted up. They allow for ovary wick one ser 


of oil, and half a ser of cotton. In some places thoro are fat-burnere, wherg——— 


grenao is burnt instead of oil The allowance varies according to the size 
of the wick. 

In order to render the royal camp conspicuous to those who come 
from far, his Majesty has caused to be erected. in front of the Durhir, 
& pole upwards of forty yards high, which is supported by sixteen ropes ; 
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With sereral wicks are very common in India. 
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and on the top uf the pole i» a large lantern, which they call Abins-diga! 
Ita light, seen from great distances, guides the soldiers to the imperial 
camp, and holpa them to find their tents, In former times, befare the lamp. 
wax erected; the men lad to suffer hardahipa from not being able to find 
the road. 

In this department Mansabdirs, Abadis, and other troops are 
employed, The sllowanre of a foot solilier never exceeds 2400, and in never 
less than 80 dame, 


Atin 19. 
THE ENSIGNS OF ROYALTY. 


The Shomea® of the arch of royalty is a divine light, which God 
direutly transfers to kings, without the assistance of men; and kings are 
fond of external xplendour, booanse they consider it an image of the Divine 
glory. [shall mention some of the insignia used at prosent, 

L The Awrany, or throne, is made of several forme ; some are Inlaid: 

— with precious etones, ani) others are made of gold, silver, ete. 2. The 
Chatr, or üimhtella, ia adorned with the most precious jewels, of which there — — 
are never less than seven, 3. The Sdya-bàn is of an oval form, a yard in. — 
length, and its handle, like that of the umbrella, is covered with brocade 
and ersamented with provions stones, One of the attendants holds it, 

to kep off the raya of thu mun. It is also called Apaigir. 4. The Kawkabet? 
ot which several are hung up before the assembly hall. 
à These four insignia are used by fangs only. 

| 0 The Sum, or standant. When tho king rides out, not less than. 

five of these are citried along with the Qüz,* wrapped up in scarlet. cloth. 

— — bagh On days of fontivity, unl im battle, they are unfurled. 6, The 

— —— "Chutrli, à kind of SAlam, bit smaller than ib, is adorned with the tails of: 

l Thibetan yaks, 7. Tho Tumantog is like the Chatrtog, hut longer, Roth 

E insignia are flags of the highest dignity, and theo latter i$ bestowed upon. 
great nobles only. & The Jhanta ivan Indian flag. The Qr necessarily. 
contains a flag of cach kind; but on great oceanions many are displayed. 
` Of masies! instruments used in the Negirhkhing, I may mantion, f 
1, the Kwara, commonty called damdme ; there are eighteen pair of, | 
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atl on the top of the pole is large lantern, which they call Ahzediyat 
It» fight, seen from great — the soldiers to the imperial 
camp, and holps them to find their In former times, before the lamp 
wan erected, the men had to suffer hardships from not being able to find 
the road. 

in this department Mangabdirs, Abedis, and other troops ar 
emplovod, The allowande of à foot seldior never exceeds 2400, anil is never 
less that SO diina, 


Atin 19. 
THE ENSIGNS OF ROYALTY, 


Mhe Sham t of the arch of royalty ia w divine light, which God 
directly transfers to kings, without the assistance of men; and kings are 
Tond of external splendour, because they consider itan image of the Divine 
glory, l1 shall mention »omw of the iaignia used at present. » 

L The Aiermny, of throne, is nado of several farms; some are laid. - 
with pregiotm tones, and. others are made of gold, silver, eto. 2. The 
Chatr, oF wibrella, io adorned with tho most precious jewela, of which there. 
ate never lets thun seven, 3, The Sáya-hàdn in of an oval form, a yard in 
length, ani its handle, like that o£ the umbrella, is covered with brocade 
and ortamented with precious stones, One of the attendants holds it, 
to keep off the mys of the enn, Ltisaleo called Afatyir, 4. The Kawkahe,* 
of which poveral are hung up before the assembly hall, 

These four insignia sre used by kings only. 

5. The *Alam, or standard. When the king rides out, not less than 
five of these are carried alongr with the Qür,* wrapped up in scatlet cloth 
boss, Op days of festivity, and in battle, they are unfurled. 6, The 
Chatriog, « Kaul of SAlom, but amallér than it, is adomed with the tails of 
Thilwtan vals. 7. The Tumuntog is like the Chatrtog, but longer. Both: 


great nobles only. 8. The Jhan/d in an Indian flag, ‘The Qir necessarily 

contains a flag of oseh kind: but on groat oceaxiuns many are displayed. | 
Of musical instruments used in the Nagarabkhdue, 1 sy mention, 

V. the Kuwargo, commonly called damdma; ther are eighteen pair of. 


^ From tide sky, and diya lamp. The Abkiediya jx alee mentioned by Bernier. 
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them more ot less; and they give « deep sound. 2. The nagüra, twonty 
pair, mote or less, 3. The duhul, of which four aro usad, 4. The Karna + f 
is made of gold, silver, brass, and other metals, and thoy nover blow 
Tower than four. 5. The surná of the Persian and Indian linda ; they blow 
nine together. 6. The nafir, of the Persian, European, anil Indian kinds ; | 
they blow somn of eaoh kind. 7. The sing is of brass and made in the form 
of 4 vow's horn ; they blow two together. 8, The sanj, or cymbal, of which ' P 
throe pair are nsed, Z2 
Formerly the band played four gharis beforo the commeneement of the j 
night, and likewise four gharis betore daybreak; now they play first at 
midnight, when the sun commences his ascent, and the recond time at 
dawn. One ghari before sunrise, the musicians commence to blow the 
surnd, and wake up those that are asleep ; and one ghart after muntise, 
they play a short preludo, when they beat the Euwurga a little, whereupon 
they blow the karag, the safir, and the other instruments, without, 
however, making use of the nagGra; after a little pause the surnds sre 
blown again, the time of the music being indicated by the nafirs. One 
hour later the nagany commoner, when all mmsicians raise “tho 
auapicious strain,” * After this they go through the following seven 
performanees, t The Mursali, which is the name of a tune played by the 
mureil; and afterwards the bardásht, which consists likewise af certain 
tunes, played by the whole hand. This is followed by» planissimo, and 
4 creséendo panming over inte a diminuendo; 2. The plaving of the four 
tunes, called iMG, shtda*s, shinist, qalendari nigar quira,* or nulhád 
pitra, which occupies an hour, 3. The playing of the old * Khwarizmite 
tunes, Of thew his Majesty has composed mora than two hundred, whioh: 
are the delight of young and old, expecially the tunes Jalälshäht, Mahāmīr 
karkat (t), and the Nawr, 4. The swelling play of the cymbals A, 
The playing of Ba miydn dawr. 6. The passing into the tines azfar, aldo 
called 14/4 bald, after which comes à pisnissimo, 7. The Khwirizmite 
tunes, played by the Murzil, after which he pasws into the mural; 
he then pauses, and commences the blessings on his Majesty, when the 
whole hand strikes up à pianisstmo, "hen follows the reading of beautiful, 
sentences and poems, This alee laste for an hour, Afterwards the 
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players perform for another hour, when the whola comes to & proper 
Hia Majesty has such a knowledge of the acience of music as trained 
Musicians do not poasess; and he js likewise an excellent hand in pet- 
forming, especially on the nagára. 
Mangahdire, Ahadia, and other troops are ensployed in this depart- 
ment The monthly pay of a foot-soldier does not exceed 340 and is not. 
leas thun 74 dame, 


A*in 20, 
-— THE ROYAL SEALS. 


L Seals are uxed in the three ! branches of the Government ; in fact every 
‘nan requires them in his transactions? In the beginning of the present 
- "feign, Mawlüni Maqeüd, the seal-engraver, out in a circular form "pon a 
surface of stecl, in the riqd* character, tho name of his Majesty, and those 
- f hia illustrions ancestors up to Timüriang; anl afterwards hs eut 
another similar seal, in the nasta*tta character, only with his Majesty’s 
- mume, For jodicial transactions a secon kind af seal was made, mirabi 
‘dn form,* which had the following verse round the namo of his Majesty -— 
[00 Rsfi májib-i rigà-yi Ehwiliiat kaz wadidam ki quin shud az raha vist. 
— "' Uprightness is the means of pleasing God ; T never saw any one fost in 
tho straight road." 
- "Tamktin tace a new seal of the second kind ; and afterwards Mawláni 
— SAN Ahmad of Díhli improved both. The round small seal goes by the 
be (choghotá*i) nume of Uzuk; aud in usod for Jarmán-i sabis: * ani the large 
pne, into which he cut the names of the anceátors of his Majesty, was nt 
first only used for letters tu foreign kings, but nowadays for both. For 
_ Other orders a square seal is used, engraved with the words Aldk* Akbar 
Jul jalélahi, whilst another of a peculiar stamp iy used for all matters 
- connected with the sersglio, For the seals attachod to Jarmina, another 
_ stamp i ured of various forms. 
Of seal-engra vers I shall mention 
l. Mawláwi Magsüd of Hirt, one of the servante of Hutn&yün, who 
Writes woll the riga* and nastaSliq oharaeters, The astrolabe, globes, and. 





4 Corresponding to the threefold division of tha A¥ iad Abbett. r 
* The wund ‘Oeiectile theme faut, MN e nnam tho signatura of a matu. 
ÉL We aigu docsimenta, Orientale stamp thor nanen te Se "wax hi y wed 
» — ——— Hheà nut is pre- 
m — martking-uut tree commanly bhil —P.} 
* Fide aoe p. 30. 
Fide the eleventh: I a£ thé sssònd i book. 
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various mistarst which he made, were mich admired by people of 
experience, The patronage of his Majesty perfected his art. 

2. Tamkin of Kabul. He was educated in hia native country, and 
brouglit his art to such @ perfection a4 to excite the jealousy of the 
preceding engraver, whom he surpassed in the nasia* Tig, 

3. Mir Dost of Kalul, He euts both the 59955 and nastaSBg characters 
in cornelian, He does not come tip to the preceding artists. His rigis is 
better than his nastaSfig, He also understands assaying, 

4. Mavwlind Ibrihim, In the art of cutting cornelians he is thio pupil 
of his brother Sharaf of Yazd. He surpasses the ancient engravers ; and 
it is impossible to distinguish hie rigà* and nastaSfiy from the moster- 
preces of the beat calligraphers. He engraved the words laS? jalafi, or the: 
glorious mby, upon all imperial rubies of value. 

5, Mawlhind SAR Ahmod* of Dihll who, according to all ealligraphers, 
stands umsurpamed x a atetlengraver, no much so that bis engravings 
are used as copies, His nastaSiiq ig charming; bat he writes also other 
characters as well, He learned! the trade from his father Shaykh Hiwayn, 
studied the manner of Mawlind Maqsüd, and eventually surpassed all, 


Tia 21. 

THE FARRASH KHANA, 

His Majesty considers this department? as an excellent dwelling- 
place, « shelter from heat and cold, a protector against the rain, ae the 
ornament of royalty. He looks upon its efficiency a one ol the insignia of 
a ruler, and therefore considers the care bestowed upon it as a partof 
Divine worship. Tho department has been much improved, beth in the 
quality und the quantity of tho stores, and also by the introduction of new 
fashions. f shall mention a few particulam as specimens for future: 
enquirers, 4 
The Bárgáh when large, in able to contain mors than ten thousand 
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people. It tàkes à thousand faredahes, s week: to erect. with. the help of 
machines. There are generally two door poles, fastened with hinges. 
If plain (ie. without brocade, velvet, or gold ornaments) a bargih costs 
10,000 rupers and upwards, whilst the price of. one full of ornaments is 
unlimited. ‘The price of others may be estimated from the price of a plain 
one. 2. The Chübin riafi is raised on ton pillare, They goa little into tha 
ground, and are of equal height, with the exception of two, which are a 
little higher, as tlie erosabeam reste upon them. The pillars have, above 
anil below, a ddsa,* to kewp them firm, and several rafters poss over the 
dūmus amd the crowsbeam, the. whole being kept tightly together by 
champa and bolts snd nuts. The wally and the roof consist of mats. There 
i* one door or two > and at the height of the lower dias there is à raised 
Platform. The inside is ornamented with brocade and velvet, and the 
ontaide with scarlot-sackcloth,? tied to the walls with silk tape, 3. The 
Do-ashiyna manzil or house of two ntoreya, in raixed upon eighteen pillars, 
vix yards in height, which support, wooden platform: and into this, 
pillars of four cubits in length are fixed with belt and nuts, forming an 
upper storey, The insite and outside are ornamented, ax in the preceding, 
On the march it is seed by his Majesty az a sleeping apartment, and also 
A^ n place of divine worship, where he prays to the Sun; and hence the 
building resembles a man who strives after God without forgetting his 
worldly duties. whose one oye is directed to tho solitude of pure devotion, 
and the other eye to the motley seri af the world, After the devotions are 
over, the women are allowed to enter to pay their compliments, and after 
them, outsiders, On journeys his Majesty inspects in thin building the 
rations (of the elephants, camels, ete.), which is culled jharaka,? or window. 
4. The Zamindo: is a tent mule of various forma, sometimes with one, 
sometimes with two door poles; screens are also hung up within ít sò ss 
to form divisions. 5. The 5/4jà 95i consists of nine awnings on four pillars, 
Fivo of the awnings are square, and four tapering - sometimes they make 
it #0 as to contain one division only, and four tapering; sometimes they 
make it so a» to contain on» division only, supported by a single pole, 
fi. The Mandal in composed of five awnings joined together, and is 
supported by four poles, Four of the awnings are let down xo as to form 
& private room ; sometimes all four ate drawn up, or one side only is left 
open. T. The -ffh-khamba consists of seventeen awnings, sometimes 


t A triangular picce yf wood lized into the angle formes] ley the vertical busty ap! 
tho verom beam, evppert, 

[* Sapirlài, porhape a scarlet broad-clotk.—F.] 
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separate, sometimes joined together; they are supported by eight poles, 
R. The Khargüh i« à fokling tent made in various ways; some with ons, 
athurs with two doors, 9. The Shamyana-awning is made of various sizes, 
but never more than al twelve yards square, 10. "The Qalandari has been 
described! 11.. The Sardperda was made in former times of coarse 
canvas, bat his Majesty has now caused it to be mado of carpeting, and 
thereby improved its appearance and usefulness; 12; The Guldbar ie o 
wooden screen, ite parts boing. fastened together, like Ihe walle of the 
Khargüh, with leathor straps, so that it can he folded together when the 
camp breaks up, Tho gulahár is covered with red eloth, tied with tape, 


Car pets, * 

His Majesty has caused carpets to be made of wonderful varieties and 
charming textures! he has appointed experienced: workmen, who haye 
produced many masterpieces. The gifts of Irán ànd Türán are no more 
thought of, although merchant still import carpets from Goshkan? 
Khozistán, Kirmán, and Sabzwür. Al kimis of carpet weavers have 
settled here, and drive a flourishing trade. These are found in every townt, 
expecially in Agra, Fathptir and Labor. In the imperia) workshops 
single gifimi are made 20 gaz 7 tasssijes long, and 6 gaz 143 fassiüjes broad, 
ut a cost of 1810 rupees, which those who are skilled in the business 
havo-valued at 2716 rupees. 

Takya-namady, ox woollen coverlets, are brought from Kabul and 1 h 
Porin, * but ure also made in this country, 

— MH would take up too much time to deserihe the jajames, ahafrinjis, — 
balichia, and the fine mats which look ax if woven of silk. 


| d*in 22. 
THR ABDAR KHANA. 
Hin Majesty calls this source of life " the water of immortality", and 
has committed the care of this department to proper persons. He does oË 
drink Ll ut it pay» tnuch attention te this matter, Both nt Dorme and 
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on travels he drinks Ganges water. Some trustworthy persons aré 
stationed on the banks of that river, who dispatch the water in sealad jara, 
When the court was at the capital Agra and in Fatbpür, the water came 
from the district of Sorin, but now? that his Majesty ia in the Panjab, 
the. water i» brought from Hardwar. For the cooking of the food, rain- 
water or water taken from the Jamna and the Chauüb is used, mixed with 
4 little Ganges water. On journeys and hunting parties, his Majesty, 
from his predilection for good water, appoints experienced men në water- 
tasters. 
.. Baltpetre, which in gunpowder produces the explosive heat, is used by 
his Majesty sz a means for cooling water, and is. thus a source of joy for 
great and small. Sultpetre isu saline earth. They fill with it a perforated 
vessel, and pour some water over it, and collecting what drop through, 
they boil it, clean it, nnd let it erystallize.. One ser of water is then put into 
a oglet of pewter, or silver, or any other such metal, and the mouth closed. 
Then two and # half sors of salt petro are thrown intoa vessel, together with 
five ners of water, and in thia mixture the goglet is stirred about for a 
quarter of an hour, when the water in the goglet will become cold. The 
price of saltpetre varies from ] t4 mans per rupee. 

Since the thirtieth year? ef the iine Era, when the imperial 
standards were erected in the Panjab, snow and ice have came into use. 


~ doe iv brought by land and water, by post carriages or bearers, from the 


district of Panhan, in the northern mountains, about forty-five for from 
Lahor. The dealers derive à considerable profit, two to three sers of ice 
being sold per rupee. The greatest profit is derived when the ice is 
brought hy water, next when by carriages, and least whon by bearers. The 
inhabitants of the mountains bring it in loads, and sell it in piles containing 
from 25 to 30 sers, at the rite o[ 5 dans. If they have to bring it very far, 
it coeta H d. ITË; if thè distante bean avernge one, 15 d. 

Out of tlie ten boats employed for the transport of ice, one Arrives 


- daily at the capital, each being manned by four boatmen, The ics handles 
_ tontain from six to twelve pers, according to the temperature, A carriage 


b 


bringa two loads. There are fourteen Mages, where the horses ary changed, 
and besides, one elephant ia used. Twelve pieces of ten to. four. sers 
arrive dailv. By thii kind nf transport, a ser of ico coste in winter 
3 d, 31 j. ; during the rains 14 d. 20j. ; inthe intermediate tím 9 d. 21 j.; 


! The neatwsk edatióm on the Hangers from Agr. 
* ALD 16, Ae ie 1585 Fathpür had censes] to bo the capital, Akhbar resided 
mesir iu tho Panj&b, 
A.D. 1884. 
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nnd in the average; 5 d, 151 J- Wit is brought by bearers; twenty-eight 
men are required for the fourteen stages, They bring every day one load, 
containing four pareels — In the beginning of the vear, the ice costa 
D d. 191 j. ; in the middle 16 d. 2] J.5 nnd in the end 19 d, 151 y. per ser ; 
in the nverage,! 8j d. 

All tanks use ice in summer ; the nobles nae it throughout the whole 
yeat. 


A*in 23; 
THE IMPERIAL KITCHEN. 


His Majesty even extends his attention to this department, and haa 
given many wise regulations for jt; nor can a reason be given why he 
should not do so, as the equilibrinm of man's nature, the strength of the 
body, the capability of receiving external and internal blessings, and the 
acquisition of worldly and religious advantages, depend ultimately om 
proper eare being shown for appropriate food. This knowledge distin- 
Zuishes man from beasts; with whom, as far aa mere eating is concerned, 
he stands upon the sume level: Ht hia Majesty did not possess so lofty a 
mind, so comprehensive an understanding, so universal a kindness, he 
would have chosen the path of solitude, and given up sleep and food 
altogether; and even now, when he has taken upon himself the temporal 
and spiritual leadership of the people, the question, “ What dinner haa 
been propared to-day 4” never passes over his tongue. In the course 
of twenty-four hours his Majesty eats but once, and leaves off before he 
is fully satisfied ; neither is there any-fited time for this medl, but the 


servants have always things so far ready, that in the space of an hour, 


after the order has been given, a hundred dislies are served up, The food 
allowed to the women of the seroglio commences to be taken from the 
kitchen in the morning, and goes on til! night. 

Trustworthy and experienced people are appointed to this depart- 
ment ; and all good servants attached to the court, are resolved to perform 
woll whatever service they have undertaken. Their head is assisted by 
the Prime Minister himself, His Majesty has entrusted to the latter the 
Affairs of the state, but especially this important department, Notwith- 
standing all this, his Majesty is not unmindful of the conduct of the 
servants. He appoints.» zealous and <incerd man ae Mir Bakawal, or 
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Master of the Kitchen, upon whose insight the succeas of the department 
depends, and gives him several upright. persons as assistante, There 
are also treasurers for the cash and the stores, several tasters, and a clever 
writer. Cooks from all countries prepare a great. variety: of dishes of all 
kinds of grains, greera, menta ; also oily, sweet, and spioy dishes. Every 
day ouch diahes are prepared ae the nobles oan scarcely command at their 
feasts, from which you may infer how exquisite the dishes are which are 
“prepared for hie Majesty. 

In the beginning of the year the Sub-treasurers make out. àn annual 
estimate, and receive the amount; the money bags and the door of the 
store-house being sealed with the seals of the Mir Bakdwal and the writer ; 

7. nd evory month a correct statement of the daily expenditure is drawn ap, 
the receipt for which is sealed by the same two officers, when it is entered. 
under the head of the expenditure, At the begmning of every quarter,* 
the Diwan-i buydtat * and the Mir Bakdwal, collect whatever they think 
will le necessary ; eg. Sukhdüs rice frovn Bhardij,” Dewsira rice from 
Gwiliér, Jinjin riee from Rájóri and Nimlah, ght from Hisar Firiza, 
ducks," water-fowls, and certain vegetables from Kashmir, Patterns 
are always kept. Tho sheep, goats, berberies,* fowls, ducks,* ete., are 
fattened by the cooks; fowls are nover kept lees than a month. The 
slaughter-house is without the city or the camp, in the neighbourhood of 
rivers and tanks, where the meat is washed, when it is sent to the kitchen 
in sacks sealed by the cooks. There it is again washed, and thrown into 
— the pot«. The water-carriers pour the water out of their lesther bags 
into earthen vessels, the mouths of which are covered with pieces of cloth, 
and sealed ip; and the water is left to ssttle before it is used. A place is 
also told off as a kitchen garden, that there may be a continual supply of 
fresh greens. Tho Mir Bukiwal and the writer determine tho price of 
- wvery eatable, which becomes:a fixed rule :- and they sign the day-book, 
the estimates, the receipts for transfers, the list of wages of the servanta, 
eto., and watch every transaction. Bad chamoters, idle talkers, unknown 
persons are never employed ; no one is entertained without a personal 
security, nor j^ personal acquaintance sufficient. 

The victuals are served up in dishes of gold and silver, stone and 
earthenware; poma of the dishes bring in charge of each of the Sub- 
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Bakdwals, During the time of cooking, and when the victuals are taken 
out, an awning is spread, and lookers-on kept away. Tho cooks tuck up 
their sleeves, and the heme of ther garments, and hold their hands before 
their mouths and noses when the foodie taken out ; the ovook and the 
Bakiwal taste it, after which it is tasted by the Mir Balüwal, and 
then put into the dishes. The gold and silver dishes are tied up in red 
cloths, and those of copper and china in white ones. The Mir Bakáwal 
sttaches his seal, and writes on it the names of the contents, whilst the 
clerk of the pantry writes out on a sheet of paper a list of all vessols and 
dishes, which he sends inside, with the seal of the Mir Bakiwal, that nove 
of the dishes may he changed. ‘The dialies aro carried by the Bahiwalz, 
the cooks, and the othor servants, and macebearora precede and follow, 
to prevent people from approaching them. The servants of the pantry 
pend at the same time,in bags containing the seal of the Rakiveal, various 
kinds of bread, saucers of curds piled up, and Amal] stands containing 
plates of pickles, fresh. ginger, limes, and. various greens. Tho servants 
of the palace again taste the food, spread the table cloth on the ground, 
and arrange the dishes; and when after some time his Majesty com- 
Inenóes to dine, the table servatis sit opposite him in attendance ; first, 
the share of the derwixhes is put apart, whon his Majesty commences with 
milk or curds, After he has dined, he prostrates himself in prayer, The 
Mir Bakinal is always in attendance. The dishes are taken away accord- 
ing to the above list: Some victuals are also kept half ready, should they 
be called for. 

The copper utensils are tinned twice a month ; those of the princes, 
etc., once ; whatever is broken js given to the braziers, who make new 


Ones. 


A*in 24. 
RECIPES FOR DISHES. 


There ure many dishes, but the description ia difficult. 1 shall give 
bome particulars. Cooked victuals may be arranged under three heads, 
first, such in which no meat ix wed, called now-a-days sifgina ; secondly, 
‘such in which moat and rice, eto, are used | Hindiy, meata with spices. 
T shall give ten recipes of each kind, 

Firut, 1. Zand birinj : 10 t. of rice ; 0 2, of sugarcandy ; 34 a. of ghi; 
raisins, almonds, and pistachios, 4. of each; 1. of salt; ]«. of fresh. 
ginger; 14 dame saffron, 2§ misgdle of cinnamon. This will make four 
ordinary dishes, Some make this dish with fewer spices, and even without 
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| any: and instead of without meat and sweets, they prepare it also with 
i meatandsalt, 2. Khushkba: 104. tice; 1 5. salt ; but it ix made in different 
ways. This will likewise give four dishes. One mannd of Dewsirvo paddy 
yields 25 8, of rice, of which IT sers make » full pot; jinjin rice yields 
22sers 3. Khichri: Rice; müng dál and ghE 0 s. of euch; | s.salt; this 
gives seven dishes 4. Shirhiring: 104, mill; La. rice; I sugarcandy; 
1d. salt; ‘this gives five full dishes, 5, Thali: 104, of wheat, ground, of 
which one-third will be lost ; half of that quantity of ghi; 10 wimpdle of 
pepper ; 4m. cinnamon ; 34m. cloves and cardamums; 44, salt; some 
add milk and sweetmeate: this gives fonr dishes, 6. Chikhi: 105. of 
wheat-flour, made into a paste, and washed till it t» reduced to 2 «. of fine 
paste, '"l'his is mixed witli wpioes, and dressed with various kinde of meat. 
la ghi; lx onions; saffron, cardmuma, and cloves; $d. of each ; 
cinnamon, round pepper, and coriander seed, 1d. of each; fresh ginwer, 
aalt 3 d. of each : this gives two dishes; some add lime juice. 7, Badin- 
Jin: 105; Iba. ghiz 3] a. onions; Fe. ginger and lime juice; pepper 
and coriander seed, 5m. of each; cloves, curdamums, and assafatida, 
each dm, This gives six dishes. 8. Pahit: For ten sers of dal of vetches 
{or gram, or skinned lentila, eto.) take 243. ghi; $s. of salt and fresh 
qunger; 2m. cuminseed ; 1j m. assafcetida : this yields fifteen dishes, 
It is mostly eaten with KAushka. 9. Ság: It is made of spinach, and. 
other greens, and is one of the most pleasant dishes, 104, spinach, 
Tennel, ete, 1] s, ghi; l4. onions ; ] s. fresh ginger; 51m. of pepper; 
$m, of eardamums and cloves; this gives six dishes, 10, Halwa; 
¥lour, sugaroandy, ghi, 104, of each, which will give fifteen dishes ; it is 
eaten in various ways. 

There are nlso various kinds of sugared fruits, and drinks, which I 
cannot here describe. 

Secondly, 1. Qabiilt: 10s. rice; 75. meat; 3] x ghi; 1 &, gram 
Akinned; 2 », anions ; 3 s. salt; ] 4. fresh ginger; cinnamon, round pepper, 
cuminseed, of each 1d. ; exrdamums and cloves, 1 d. of each ; some add 
almonds and raisins: this gives five dishes. 2. Dusdberyin, 104. rice, 
Sha. ght; 10s. meat; fs. salt: this gives five dishes. 3. Qima* Paldo : 
Rice and meat as im the preceding; £5. ghi; 15. peeled gram; 2 
onions; jw salt; iz. fresh ginger. and pepper; cuminseed, carda- 
muma snd cloves, 1 d. of each : this gives five dishes, 4. Shulla: 10¢, 
meat, 3) s. rice ; 24.ghi; La. gram; 23. onions; La. salt; po. fresh 
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ginger; 2d. garlic, and round popper, cinnamon, cardamums, cloves, 
Lif. of each; thin gives six dishes D. Bughrü : 104, meat; 3#. Nours 
Ms ghi; bs. gram; 1js. vinegar; Ls. sngürcandy ; onions, earrata, 
beets, turnips, apinach, fennel, ginger, J 4, of each; saffron, cloves, cardi- 
muims, ¢uminseed, Id. of each; 2d. cinnamon; Si. round pepper: 
this gives twelve dishes, (6. Qima Shürhi: 105 meat; Le. rice: Ie, d 
ghi; js. gram; and the rest as inthe Shulla: this gives ten full dishes, , 
7, Hari : 105. meat; Da, crushed whent; 32x, ghi; $s. salt; 2d, =! 
cinnamon: this gives five dishes. 8. Kashk; 108. meat; Da. crushod 
Wheat; 35. ghi; ls gram; [s salt; I)a oniona; js. ginger; 14d. 
cinnamon; saffron, cloves, cardamums, cuminseed, 9 a of each: this 
gives five dishes. 9. Malim: Tho meat, wheat, grant, spices, and saffron, i / 
"as in the preceding; la. ghl; turnipa, enrrots, spinach, fennel, 1a. of » 
each: this gives ten dishes, 10, Quidb, which the people of Hind call 
sawbüsa : "This |» made in several ways, 10%, meat; 4a. fine flour; | 
2s ghi; Ls, onions; $e. fresh ginger ; 1 «salt; 2 d. pepper and corian- | 
der seed , eardamums, euminseed, cloves, 1 d. of each ;. | 4 of smmáq. 
This can be cooked in twenty different ways, and gives four full dishes. 
Thirdly, 1, Biryan. For a whole Daalanandi sheep, take 2 4. salt; 1 
ghi; 2m. saffron, cloves, pepper, cuminseed : it is made in yarious ways. 
2. Yakhnt*: for 10. meat, take 1s. onions, and Jy, salt, 3. Yulina: — 
A sheep is scalded in water till all the wool comes off ; it is then prepared 
liko yakini, or any other way ; but a lamb, or à kid, is more preferable, 
4, Kabah ix of various kinds. IO. mest; |a. ghí; salt, fresh ginger, 
onions, $s. of each ; eaminseed, coriander seed, pepper, osrdamuma, 
cloves, 14 d. of euch... 8. Musumman : They take all the bones out of a. 
fowl through the neck, the fowl remaining whole; ja. minced meat; | 
bw ghi; D eggs; |* onions; 10 m. coriander; TO w. frosk ginger; 
5n. salt ; 3 m. round pepper: J me saffron It is prepared as the pre 
ceding. 6. Dupiydza ; l0 s. meat that is middling fat; 24. ght; 24. 
onions; fs. salt; |s. freih pepper; cumiuseed, coriander seed, tarda- 
inum, cloves, 14. of each; 24. pepper: this will give five dishes, 7: 
Mutanjana* sheep: 10.4, meat that is middling fat ; 24. ghi; $4. gram; 
$4, ginger; 1d. cumitsend; roand popper, cloves, cardanutna, corian- 
der seed, 2d. of each; this will give seven dishes full, It is also made of 
fowl and fish. 8. Dampukht:* 10 «meat; 2. gif; 14. onions; I m. 
iresh ginger; 10m. pepper; 2d.cloves; 24. cardamuma. 9. Qaligy : 













Takhat inn or broth.— F.] 
Does this mean 1 1 
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10s, moat ; 26. ght; 1s. onions; 2d. pepper; cloves, cardamums, 1 d. 
mach; |: «alt: this will give eight dishes, Iu preparing galiya, the 
meat ia minced and thy gravy rather thick, in opposition to the mu/anjana, 
Here in Hind they prepare it in various ways, 10. Malghiba; 10 s. 
mest; lOs curds; La. ghi; 1s. onions; $4. ginger; 5d. cloves : 
this will give ten dishes, 


A*in 25. 
OF BREAD. 


This belongs, properly speaking, to the preceding chapter. Bread is 
made in thé pantry.. There ia à large kind,’ baked in an oven, made of 
I0 4. flour; Ds, milk; Is. ghi; [s salt.. They make also smaller ones. 
Tho thin kind is baked on an iron plate. Ono ser will vive fifteen, or even 
more. There are various ways of making it; one kind ix called chapati, 
which i* sometimes made of bhushka; it tastes very well when served 
hot. For the bread used at court, one man of wheat is made to yield $m, 
of fine flour ; 24. coarsely pounded flour ; and the rest bran ; if this degree 
of fineness be not required, the proportions are altered. 


A*in 26. 
THE DAYS OF ABSTINENCE. (Sijfiyina.)? 


His Majesty carey very little for meat, and often expresses himself to 
thateffect. It is indeed from ignorance and cruelty that, although various 
kinds of food are obtainable, men are bent upon injuring living creatures, 
and londing a ready hand in killing and eating them; none seems to have 
an eye for the beauty inherent in tho prevention of erueltv, but makes 
himself a tomb for animals If his Majesty had not the burden of the 
world on his shoulders, he would ^t onoe totally abstain from meat ; and 
now it is his intention to quit it by degrees, conforming, however, a little 


_ to the spirit of the age. His Majesty abstained from meat for some time 


on Fridays, and then on Sundays ; now on the first day of every volar 


month, on Sundays, on solar and lunar eclipses, on. days between two 
“fasts, on tho Mondays af the month of Rajab? on the feast-day of every 
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solar month, during the whole month of Faneanfin,! and during the 
month in which his Majesty was born, viz. the month of Abin. Again, 
when the number of fast days of the month of dé&kin had become equal 
to the number of years hus Majesty had lived, some daye of the month 
of Azar aloo were kept ax fasts. At present the fast extonds over the 
whole month. These fast days, however, from pious motives, ate annually 
increased by at least five days. Should fasts fall together, they keep the 
longer one, and transfer the smaller by distributing its days over other 
months, Whenever long fasts are ended, the first dishes of meat come 
dressed from the apartments of Maryam Makini, next from the other 
begums, the princes, and tho prinnipal nobility. 

In this department nobles, aAadis, und other military, nre employed. 
Tho pay of a foot soldier varies from 100 to 400 dZms. 


A*in 27. 
STATISTICS OF THE PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES. 
The prices of course vary, ag on marches, or during the rains, and for 
other reasons ; but I shall give here the average prices for the information 


of future enquirers, 
A. The «pring harvest. 


Wheat, perman . «118: 4, — — 
Kibulgum do. .  . 16 d do. . 84 
Black gram, dù,  . 8 4 Fénngzeek, do. . 10 4&4 
Lentüs do. .  .  . 12 d  Pes'do . . $4 
Burley, do... à et. ao Mustard. seed, ds ; « Jaw 
Milet,do. . . . 64d Kel do. . :.. T 
Linseed, per man . — . 10 d. 


B. The autumnal harrest. 


Mushkin, paddy per man 110d. injnrie, do. .  . 80d 
Sáda paddy,do. . —. 100. Dakuh (?) rice, do, D0 d. 


Sukhdás rice, do, . . 100 d. Zirhi rice, do. i . 404. 
Dünspsmád rice, do. . 90d,  Báthiree do. . . WE 
Sümxira rice do. . |. 904 Müng (black grum) do. .— 18 d. 
Shakarchinirice, do. > 904. Mazak (a kind of vetoh) per 
Dewzira rice, do. . . 96d. man . IN x ~ Wed 
1 FobraargeMarch : foe March an anil wi Apri E); 1 vide the fint 4*in of the third 
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Moth (a kind of veteh), Liam,do . .. . BE m 
TO prwe o. r a e a de. . . 7 d 
—— White sexame, do. . » 20 d. Küri do , . 3? «. 
Black sesame, do... . I9. d. Shamikh (Hind. Siwank}, 
j Lobiyi(ukindofbean),do. 12. d. do, . x 6 d 
»- duri in kind of millet), Hal (Hint. Kangni), do, B 4 
n" do. $ . . 10 4. Millet (Hind, china), do. 8 d. 
P uw ddlpermam. —. 18 d. — Dalof Lentils per man .. 16. 4l. 
D Nukháüd dál, do, . . Wb d: Moth dat, do, : . 12 d, i 
I Wheat four, per min , 22 d. — Nuihüd flour, per man . 99. 4. A 
—— Do.coame, do. i a 15 d. Barley flour, do. ..—. JL 4d. 
- ^ C. Vegetables. 
_ Fennel, per man 2. 10 di  Garliofowers, perser . 1 d 
- Spinach do..  .  . 16 k Upalhdk, (from Kashmir) d 
Minti dò: ;. . Ug a ee ees wd te 
Onim do. .  , Cw Sit do, . 3 4. 
Garie, do, . .  . 04 Ginger (green), do- 21 d. 
Tumip, do. . .  . 91 d. Pid. — — au Md 
Cabbage, per ser! . | d, — Kachürbudsdo..  . jd. 
Kankachhü, from Kash Chika (sorrel), do.. =. pd. 
mir, do 4; E RW Bahwa,do, . , 1 4. 
Dunwretü, fe ^ (34 d. Ratsakä, do. . e ` 1 d, 
Shagiqul (wikl carrot}, do, $ d. Chawā,i, do, —66 
D. Living animals and meats. 
1 OLR. Mutton, perme . . 65 d. 
2 R. Qood. . ; mM ab 
AMER. Duck, perked 2 . Y RR 
WER Tughdart ado. 20 d. 
1}R. Kulang (crane), do. . 20 d. 
1 R. Jars (w kind of bustard),* 
] Rn. A V Wes. 





the Hubara bustard —P 
ie Cat Cae ——— P} j 
“In Baluchistan this t tho tame of the Hubaia, but elaewbers af 
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Hurray (black. partridge), Lhmh?*do , . . 1d 

rhe . p » (4.4. Karwinak (stane carlew), 
Kula’ (partridge), do, | 20 d. do. . um m. 

a? do, SL d Fókhta trago do; , 4d 
RE. Butter, Sugar, etc, 
Ghi, per man L105 d, Refined Sugnr, pr er. 0 d. 
Oil, do. . B d. White sugar candy, do. .— 5b 
Milk, do. .:29. 4. White sugar, perman . 128 d. 
Uurds, do. mE Brown sugar, do. . — . D6 d 
F. Spices. 
Saffron, por ser 400 d. Termeric (Hind. sa 
Cloves, do. . 60 d. do. , Š ; 
Cardamums, do. -T d Coriander seed, de. 1 
Round pepper, do. EE Sigühulüna (Hind. kalaunjr), 
Long pepper, do. , — . 18 d. QURE di e 
Dryginger, do. . — , 4 d. Asmfmtida do, .  . 
Frehdo,do.  . 44 Sweetfennel do. . — 
Comitia, Hp X o $5 Ümnnamon do. ..  . 
Anieed, persr . . 3 d Salt, per man —— 
G. Pirkles, 

Sour limes, per ser . + 6 & Pickled bamboo, por ser 
Lemon-juice, do... 5 4 — Deapplesdo > ș 
Wine vinegar  . : 5 Do. quinces; do: s a 
Sngarcane vinegar, do. . | 4. Do- garlio do  .  . 
Pickled axhtarghār, do: © 8 4. Do. onions, do, — : 
Mangoes in oil. do. NE Do. hidinjin (èg plant), 
Do. in vinegar, do. A dum Ws me 
Lemone it oil, do, , eS 4 Do. raisins and. unagqa,* 
Do. in vinegar, do, 12 d de. . . - ^ 
Do. in salt, do. . WH - m kaohnér, Po v . 
Do. in lemon-juice, do. .. 3 4. i peaches,do, . i 
Pickled ginger = 3 Hik Do. sahajna (hotse- 
Adarshākħ, dos =. < Yd iuh) n 
Turitips in vinegar, do. * I d. . i 
Pickled carrots, do. =, 14. 
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Pickled kuril berries, perwer— 1 d. Do. cucumbers, do. s $4 
Do. siivan, do, ; v« I4 Do, hidrang,? (gourd) do. l d. 
Do. mustard - . ld. Do. kachálü, do. "yy! 
Do, tori (a kinl of nti Do. radishes, di, il, 


camber) . s . a 


A*in 328, 
THE FRUITERY. 


His Majesty looks upon fruite as one of the greatest gifts of the 
Creator, and pays much attention tothem, The horticulturists of [ran and 
Tirin have, therefore, settled here, nnd the cultivation of trees is in a 
flourishing state. Molona and grapes have become very. plentiful and 
excellent; and water-melons, peaches, almonds, pistachios, pomegranates, 
oto., are everywhere to be found. Ever since the conquest of Kabul, 
Qandahár, and Kashmir, loads of fruit are imported ; throughout the 
whole year the stores of the dealers are full, and the bázárs well supplied, 
Muskmelons come in seayun, in Hinditstiin, in the month of Farwardin 
(Fobruary-March),* and are plenty in. Ürdfibilash (March-April)? — They 
are delicious, tender, opening, sweet smelling, especially the kinds called 
ndsh pati, bübashaykhi, alisheri, aleha, barg-i mau, diid-ichiragh, ote. They 
continue in season for two months Junger, In the beginning of Shariiwar 
{Angust),* they come from Kashmir, and before they are aut of season 


"plenty are brought from Kabul; during the month of Azar (November),* 
they ars imported by the caravans from Badakiwhan, and continue to 
be had during Day (December).* When they are in season in Zibulistin, 
good ones also are obtainable in the Panjab; and in Bhakkar and its 


vicinity they are plentiful in season, except during the forty cold days 


of winter. Various kinds of grapes are here fo be had from Khurdād 


(May)? to Amurdid (July)," whilst the markets are stocked with Kashmir 


grapes during Shahrhear* Eight ser» of grapes sell in Kashmir for one 


dam, and the cost of the transport is two rapess per man. The Kashmiris 
bring them on their backs in conical baskets, which look very curious. 


Hàdrasg, not gourd.— Perhaps a citron. —1*. 
Matih- April =P] " ] 
April-May. —P.] 
* August -September — P. 
, November- December —P.j 
Decomber-January —P.] 
May—June.—P.! 
July-August.—P,] 
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From Mihr (September)? till. D'rdibihist * grapes come from Kabul, 
together with chorrios* which his Majesty calle shdhdla, seedless pomn- 
‘granates, apples, pears, quinoes, guavas, peaches, apricots, girdalis, und 
ülückas, ete., many of which fruita grow also in Hindüstán. From Samar- 
qund even they bring melons, pears, and apples. 

Whenever his Majesty wishes to take wine, opium, or kükbnár (he calla 
the Intter sabras), the servanta in charge place before him stands of fruits ; 
he eats a little, but most is distributed. The fruits are marked according 
to their degree of excellence: melons of tho first quality are marked with 
a line drawn round the top; those of the second, with two lines; and 
80 on. 

In thia department Mansahdárs, Ala», nnd other soldiers &re em- 
ployed ; the pay of a foot soldier varies from 140 to 100 d. 

The following tables contain particulars regarding the names, seasona, 
taste, and prices of various fruits, 


A. Türüni Fruits, 





Arhang melons, lat Plums do; 8 d, 
quality, at E . SER, Khübüwi (dried epuiodia), 
Do., 2nd and 3rd do, at } to 2} R, peraer 8 d. 
Kábul melon, 1st do., at 1 to 12 R. Qandahar dry grapas; do- 7 d. 
Do, 2nd do, atto . L R. Figs, peter,  . 7 d. 
Do., 3rd do,, at 4 to = gr Muwnaqga, do. «0 0X 
Samarqand apples, 7 to Jujibes dous  .  . 3bd. 
for. 4 ARS Almonds, without the 
Quinces, 1010 30 for ~ 2-2 shell, do. . g . Ad 
Pomegranates, per man, Do, with da, do . . I d. 
5l to een quip 150 Pistachios, do. do,. — , 9 d. 
Guavas 1010 100 for. , 1 R. Chilgháza* nate, perser 8 w 
Kābul and European Sinjid (jujabes), do. - Ghd 
apples, 5to lO for... 1 R. Pistachios, without shell, 
grapes, per man 168 d do. . "Ur o. 0089 
Dates, per ser 5. 10 d.  Jawz nut), do... . AL 
Raisins (hishmish), do. , 9 d, Fübetas do. , . . $ 4 
Aljosh (largo raisins), do 9 £ Hazel * nuta, do. .  . 9j d. 
T — — iian, whieh Ws nih Wo a fond tm war dictioturim. "i 


REG achei e [Gs ia the common name in e Porsis aad là Kashmir for the white 
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B. The sweet fruits of Hindustan. 
Mangoes, m hundred, "P Teá, do. . . . 34 
| to 0 Utes aoa a x 
Pise«pple, one for 4 d. Dates, per ser n NES TIT - 
Oranges? two for . | d. Angidal |. . " 
Sugareanes, two for | d. Dedà,do. . . . 14 
Vackftnits, two for + “bed Gila e : = 
Plantàins, do. "u^ Bholsari, per ser 4 d. 
Ber, por ser. ; 2 d. Tarkul, two for £» X4 
Pomegranates, per man, Paniyála, per ser. . |.3 di 
80 to 7 100 d, Lahsaura, do. i 23. «8; 
Guavas,*two for . cy) Eh ut Gumbhi, do. o 4 d. 
Figs, per ser | d. Karahri > £.& 
Mulberry, do, "a Tarri 2; WE - 
Custurd-spples,? one for. 1 d Binga, two fot . . X d, 
“Melons, perman 40 d. Gülor, t prar > . 2 4 
Water-melons, one — 2to 10 d. Pila, do ⸗ Nd ee 
Khirni, per ser >: 4:¢d Barawa : = 
Makwwi, do: va X Piyär, do 4&4 
Jdephl do. . < . 4&4 


* "The orígital does not mention the price, 
 Mulberries &nd gülars are in season during spring; pine-apples, 
Oranges, sugarcane, bers, aes 
Parehe figs, melona, Jahsauras, barahris, mahwwüs, tendūs, 
as, barautaz, during rummer ; and mangoes, plantains, dates, delás, 


+ pomegranates, guavas, watermelons, pawiyalas, bangas, khirnis, 
pins, during the rains, 


d. — Mal peer o0. 4 4 
4.  Séprido. . 0. 8d. — 
do. KKewguta, do. —.— . 2 d. 


E "Babe, velati, MU eti fU paMH UR OS. paboM during 
j a tooo teat AAA T ; 





but in Persia and too in Indis, a =P, 7 
— a — — 
next melon). 
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D. Vegetables. 

P'alwal, per ser 2 q. Kachdlà, peret. — , 2 d. 
Gourd,'one . 3 21 d. Chwhiwd,do. . -e 9 d, 
Badinján, per wer. , 14 d- Stiinta, do, . aa (0 di 
Tras, do. A lid Carota, do; | d. 
Kandiiri, do. M d. Singhira, dos 3 d 
S£nb, do. 1j d. Sdlak, do. . 7 2:4 
Peth, dos — : os Med Pindalü, do... — . 2 d. 
Karila, do. : u If Síyüh . ; ` he 
Kakiira, do. . Ih dl. Kaserü, do... : © S) 





Nürans and sini are in season during sewer; palwals, gourds, 
fura ia, kachülüs, chachindds, kaudiris, sends, peths, karilas, kaküras, and 
singhiras during the rains; and carrots, sitlaks, pindálüs, and kaserüs, 
during winter. Bádinjüns are to be had throughout the vear. 

E. Sour Fruits. 
Limes, four upto- — , 1 4. Ghep . Tias * 
Amalhe do, . — . , Lady Bijauyā, ono lor , — . 8 d. 
Gale tiwoupto . > 1 d. — 4dwüPperer  . , 2d 
Limes and dwlay are to be had in summer, the others during the 







Taine. 
P. Fruits somewhat acid, 
Ambifi, porwr = n, Dl ——— v". 9 € 
JBadhal ome lor . . 10 d. Kank, LI e 
—Kamrek loutupto — . 1 d.  Pākar, perser . . dd 
Nümwm'twoupto  ,. 1] d. Karmü,onefot —. — . Yl 4 
Mountain grapes . , ¢ Labhirà - LN » 
Jümam, peter . ~- 1 d Janbhiri, füiveupto — . 14 d. 
> 


Pedo . . . Wd Gamas 
Karaunda, do. = z T 
* The original docs not mention the price. 
Kamraks and narangis,* are in season during winter ; ambilis, hadhals, 
Sa dee ee during summer; and Basta, pákars, 
karnis, ydmnns, karaundás, ghanhlüris, during the rame. 
‘The fruits of Hindustan are either sweet or subacid, ar sonr i tach kind 
is numerous, Some fruits also taste well when dry; others as above: 
— — J shall give now a few details. 
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V The Mangoe : "The Persians call this fruit Nughzak, && appeura from a 
verse of KJAwsraw.! This fruit ia unrivalled in volour, smell, and taste ; 
anml «ome of the gourmets of Türán and [rin place it above muskmelona 
ani grapes. In shape it resembles an Apricot, or a quince, or a pear, or à 
melon, and weighs even ane ser and upwards. There are green, yellow, 
red, variegated, sweet, and subacid mangoes. The tree looks well, 
especially when young; it is larger than a walnut-tree, and its leaves 
resemble those of the willow, but are larger. The now leaves appear 
soon after the fall of the old ones in autumn, and Took green and yellow, 
orange, peach-coloured, and bright red. The flower, which opens in spring, 
resembles that of the vine, has a good smell, and. looks Very curious. t 
About a toonth after the leaves lave made their appearance, the fruit ia 
sour, and i& used for preserves and pickles, It improves the taste of 
qalyas (p. 64), as long us the stone has not become hard, Ia fruit gets 
injured whilst on tho tree, its good &mell will increase. Such mangoes 
are called hoyilés. Tho fruit is generally taken down when unripe, and 
kept in a particular manner. Mangoes ripened in this manner are much 
finer, They mostly commence to ripen during summer, and are fit to be 
eaten during the rains; others commence in the rainy season, and are 
Spe in the beginning of winter; the latter are called Bhadiyya. Some 
trees bloom and yield fruit the whole year; but this is rare. Others 
pomtnenne to ripen, although they look unripe; they must be quickly 
taken down, else the sweetness would produco warma. Mangoes are to 
be found. everywhere in India, especially in Bengal, Gujrat, Malwah, 
Kbündesb, und the Dekhan. They are rarer in the Panjab, where their 
cultivation haa, however, incteased, since his Majesty made Lahor his 
capital. A young tree will hear fruit after four years, They put milk 
and treacli round about the tree, which makes the fruits sweeter. Some 
trees yield in one year a rich harvest, and less in the next one : other 
Field for one year no fruit at all, When many mangoes ara eaten, diges- 


‘Hon is amisted by drinking milk with the kernels of the mangoe stones, 


kernels of old stones are aubucid, and taste well ; whén two or three 
years old they ure used as medicine, I! a half-ripe mangoe, together with 
ite stalk to-n length of about two fingers, be talket from the tree, and the 
Broken end of its stalk be closed with warm wax, and kept in butter, 
or honey, the fruit will retain ita taste far two or three montha, whilst 
the colony will remain even for a year. 


— 





Vite the fourth note on ad 9f my Persan text adition. 


Shigerf, benutiful, Sne 
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Pine-apples? are also called kuthal-é safari, or travelling. jockfruita, 
because young plants, put into a vessel, may be taken on travels and 
will yield fruits. In colour and ahape they resemble an oblong orange ; 
and in taste and smell, a mangoe, The plant is about » yard long, and 
ite leaves have the shape of a hand. The edges of the leaves aro like a saw. 
The fruit forma at the end of the stalk and has a fow leaves on its tap. 
When the fruit i¢ plucked, they cut out these leaves, separate them, and 
put them singly into the ground; they are the seedlings. Each plant 
bears only once, and one fruit only. 

Oranges * have the colour of saffron, and the shape of quinces. They 
belong to the best fruits to be had in Hindüstin. The tree resembles the 
lime tree ; ita flower has a weak, hut fine «mell. 

Sugarcane, which the Persians call Nayshakar, is of various kinds; 
one species is so tender and so full of juice, that à sparrow can make 
it flow out by pecking it; andit would bresk to pieces, if lot fall: Sugar- 
cane is either soft, or hard. The latter is used for the preparation of 
1 brown sugareandy, common suger, white candy, and refined sugar, and 

thus becomes useful for all kinds of sweetments. It ia cultivated us follows. 
They put some healthy sugarcane in a cool place, and sprinkle it daily with 
water. When the sun enters the sign of Aquarius, they cut off pieces, à 
cubit * and upwards in length, put them into saft ground, and cover them 
| up with earth. The harder the sugarcane is, the deeper they. put it. 
| Constunt irrigation is required. After seven or eight months it will 
come up. 
| Sugarcane is also used for the preparation of intoxicating liquor, but 
brown sugar is better for this purpose. There are various ways of pre- 
paring it. Ono way ia as follows. They pound Bubal * bark mixing it ut 
the rate of ten sera to one man of sugarcane, and put three times ay much 
water over it, Then they take large jars, fill them with the mixture, and 
put them Into the ground, surrounding them with dry horse-dung. From 
seven to ten days are required to produce fermentation. It is a sign of 
perfection, when it has a sweet, but a stringent taste. When the liquor 
is to be strong, thoy again put to the mixture some brown #igar, and 
sometimes even drugs and perfurea, a& amberygris, camphor, ete. They 
also let meat dissolve in it. This beverage, when struined, may be used, 
but it i5 mostly employed for the preparation of arrack. 
$ - - ' aa 
E ——— 
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A a — of the Panjab.) 
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They have several methods of distilling it; firat, they put the above 
liquor into brass vessels, in the interior of which a cup is put, 4o as not to 
shake, nor must the liquid low into it. The vessels are then covered with 
inverted lids which are fastened with clay. After pouring cold water on 
the lids, they kindle the fire, changing the water as often as it gets warm, 
As soon as the vapour inside reaches the cold lid, it condenses, and falls as 
arrack into the cup. Secondly, thoy close the same vessel with an earthen 
pot, fastened in the same manner with clay, and fix to it two pipes, the 
free ends of which have each a jar attached to them, which stands in cold 
water. The vapour through the pipes will enter the jars and condense. 
Thirdly, they fill au earthen vessel with the above-mentioned liquor, and 
fusten to it a large spoon with a Nollow handle, The end of the handle 
they attach to a pipe, which loads into ajar. Tho vessel ia covered with a 
lid, which is kept full with cold water. The arrack, when condensed, 
Rows through the spoon into the jar. Some distil the arrack twice, when 
it ia called Dudtasha, or twice burned. Tt ia very strong. If you wet 
your hands with it, and hold them near the fire, the spirit will burn in 
Hames of diferent colours without injuring the hands. It is remarkable 
that when « vessel containing arrack is set on fire you cannot put it out 
by any means; but if you cover the vessel, the fire gets extinguished 
at once. 

The Jackfruit has tho shape of a black-pudding,! lookx greenish, and in 
sometimes a yard long. and half a yard broud. When amall, it resembles 
& water-melon ; ità peel t» full of thorn&.— It grow» out of the branches, the 
trunk, and the roots.. Those that grow below the ground are sweetest. 

On opening you see round clusters, &o viscous, that the fingers stick 
. together, when vou táke them out. The tree looks like n nut tree, but ia 
sonwwhat bigger and has larger leaves. — The flower, like the fruit, has a 
Hood smell, The fruits are also taken down when unripe. They then 
-apply lime, etc., when the fruite will got ripo. 

The Plantayn tree looks straight like a spear; the leaves come out of 
the trunk thick and soft, and resemble an unsewn plaited ! sleeve, but are 
much larger and wider. Out of the middle rises something looking like 
A spindle, of a lilac * colour; this is the bud. The fruit consists of a cluster 
o seventy to eighty plantains.. In shape they resemble small eucumbers ; 
‘the peel ia easily removed. As plantains are very heavy, you cannot eat 
funny, There are various kinds of plantains. The plant is every year 
| Kips the ge of à sheep safe with minee anil rice. —P.| 


M might mean ironed,—P,] 
t Simin th the common purple flag-ieis —P.] 
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cnt down, and & stump only is left of it: if this ie not done, it will no 
longer bear fruit. The yulyar believe that the plantain tree yields 
camphor, tot this in wrong; for the camphor tree, ws shall be hereafter 
explained, i» » different tree, although it has the game name, They also 
gay that pearls originate in plantain trees—another statement upon which 
the light of trutli does not shine. 

Tho Malumat troo resembles the mangoe tree; ite wood is used for 
huilding purposes, The fruit, which in also called Gilawnda, yields an 
intoxicating liquor, 

The. Bhola tree i5 large and handsome, the fruit has an orange 
colonr, and resembles the jujube. 

The Tarkul tree, and its fruit, resemble the coco-nnt. palm and ite fruit, 
When the stalk of a new leaf comes out of. à branch, they ent off ite end 
and hang a vessel to it to receive the out-flowing juice. Tho vessel will 
fill twine or three times a doy. The juice is called (ari; when fresh it 
ix awoet ; when it is allowed to stand for some time it turns subacid and 
is inebriating, 

"The Papigila fruit resembles the Zardálü * and its tree the lime tree ; 
the Jeuves are like those of the willow. When unripe the fruit is green, 
und red when ripe. 

The Gumbhi has a stem the branches of which are like creepers; ita 
leaves and fruits, as those of the kundr, come from below the roots, 

Tho Tarr forme at the root ; it grows mostly in the mountains, and 
weighs 2 mam, more or leas, when the creeper i a year old ; and two, when 
two years old. It looks like a millstone. When older it grows larger 
wceording to the same proportion, Its leaves resemble those of the 
water melon. 

The Piydr is like a emall grape; brownish nnd «weet, The inside of 
the kernel is like butter, and is used in the preparation of food, it is 
called Chiraunjt. Ita troe ia about à yard high. 

The Coco-nut ia called by the Persianas Jawz- Hindi: the tree resembles 
the date tree, but in largor ; ita wood, howover, looks better, und the leaves 
aro larger, The tree bears fruit throughout the whole year; the fruita 
ripen in three mouths, ‘They are also taken down, when untipe and green, 
nnd kept for some time. Their inside contains a cup full of milk-like juice, 
which tastes woll, and is very often drunk i& sunimer, mixed with ungar. 
When ripe, the fruit looks brown. The juice has mow become »olid, and 


tfh text Haa binta a fow words the moaning of which f do not underatand. 
|E Hardt th the acid apeivet—P,) 
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x gets black when mixed with butter ; it is sweet and greasy, When eaten 

i with pan-lenves, it mukes the tongue soft and fresh. The shell is used for 

spoons, cups, and ghi¢heke (o kind of violin). There are nuts having four, 

three, two, and one, holes or eves; each kind is said to possess certain 
F qualities, the last. being considered the best. Another kind ia used for 
the preparation of an antidote against poison. The puts weigh some- 
J times twelve sere and upwards. The bark of the tree is used for ropes ; 
the large ropes used on ships are made of it, 

Dates are called in Hindi Pind-khajür. The tree has a short. stem, 
| tising little above the ground, and produces from four to five hundred 
; fruits. i 
The Süpyári, or betel nut, is called in Persian füfal.. The tree is 
graceful and slender, like the cypress, The wind often bends it, so that 
its crown touches the ground ; but it rises up again. There are vanous 
kinds. The fruit when eaten raw tastes somewhat like an almond, but 
gets hard when ripe. It iz eaten with betel loaves. 

(The Sísghüra is « triangular fruit; its creeper grows in tanks, and 
the fruit iè on the surface of the water. It is eaten raw or roasted. 

The Salak grows in tanks under tho earth. They go into the water 
and dig it up. 

Tho Pindàlà i» reared on lattice work, nnd grows about two yards high. 
Ite leaf resombles the betel lead ; they dig up the root, 

The Kaserü grows in tanks. When the water gots low, they take it 
out of the ground aud eat it, raw or boiled. 

The Siyült root i long and conical; the plant is a creeper, to whose 
root the fruit is attached. 

The Orange? has the ahape of an egg. One kind is called küghazi.* 
Between the peel and the frit ia a thin white membrane. The fruit is 
juicy, and tastes woll ; one kind is to be had throughout the whole year. 

The Amalbet is like à lime,! and very sour. [f you put a steel needle 
into thia fruit, the needle in a short time will dissolve ; and « white shell 

—— when put into its juice will soon disappear. 
l The Karnd resembles an apple, and appearx after the plant hns reached 
the third year, At first the fruit is green, sour, and alo soniowhat bitter, 
- but turns afterwards yellow and bitter; wheu ripe it is red and aweet. 
When it is kept long, it turns green again, The tree looks like an orange 
tree, but the leaves are somewhat broader, and the burs like fine arrows? 


Marea), dtange *—P.) 
' Led limo Kághagi ià applied to a «mall green lime with à shin «s thin as. 
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Tha flower i# white, and hus four potale and yellow stamens. It hns p fine- 


sell, and ie need for umbergris ; but it is beyond ty power to describe tho 
Process of the manufacture. 

The Botel loaf is, properly speaking. « vegetable, but counoieseuxs call 
it an excellent fruit. Mir Khusraw of Dihli, in one of his verses, saya, “Tt ia 
un excellent fruit like tho flowerof a garden, the finest fruit in Hindustin.” 
The eating of the leaf renders the breath wgroeable, and repasts odorous, 
Tt strengthens the gums, and makes the hungry satisfied, and the satisfied 
hungry. I shall describe some of the various kinda. 1. The leaf called 
Bilahrt is white nnd shining, und does not make tha tongue harsh and hard, 
It tastes best of all kinds. After it has been taken awey from the creeper 
it turns white, with some orre, nfter a month, or even after twenty 
days when greater effort» are made, — 9. The Kaker leaf is white with 
spots, and full, and has hard veins. When much of it is eaten, the tongue 
gets hard... 3, The Jaiawir leaf does not got white, and is profitably «old 
müxed with other kinds, 4. The Kapüri leaf in yellowish, hard, and full 
of veins, lt. has a good taste und smell 6. The Kapürkánt leaf is 
yellowish-areen, and pungent like pepper ; it amelly like camphor. You 
could not eat more than ten leaves. Tt ib to be had at Banüras; but 
even there it does not thrive in every soil, 6. The Bangla leaf is broad, 
full, hard, plushy, hot, and pungent. I 

The cultivation i» as follows, In the month of Chait (March-April), 
about New-Year's ' time, they take a part of « creeper four or five fingers 
long with Karhanj leaves on it, and pot it below the ground. From 
fifteen to twenty days after, according as leaves nnd knots form, « new 
creeper will appear from n knot, and. as soon as another knot forme, a leaf 
will grow tip. The creepers and new leaves form lIor-mrven months, wher 
the plant ceases to grow, No creeper has more thun thirty leaves, As the 
Plant grows, they prop it with canes, and Cover it, on the top and the sides, 


with wood and straw, #0 us to rear it Wp inthe shade. The plant requires. 
continually to be watered, except during the rains. Sometimes they put. 
millc, vesatue ofl and itt «regs, ete, about the plant. Thore are seven: 


kinds of leaves, known under nine names: 1. The Korhany \eal, which 
thoy separate for seedlings and. call Pert. “The new loaf ix called Cadeuta, 
3, The Nauti leaf. 3. The Baht leaf. 4. Th CAAne leal. 2. The 
Adhinidd leaf. 6, The Agakniya or Lewir leat, 7, The Kurhanj leaf 
itself, With the exoeption of the (Gadauta, tbe leaves are taken away from 
the creeper when à month old. The last kind of leaf is eaten hy somo ; 
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othors keep it for seeding; they consider it very excéllent, but con- 


- pbisseu ni prefer the. Peri. 


‘A bundle of 11,000 leaves was formerly called. LaAósa, which name is 
now given to a bundle of 14,000. Bundles of 200 are called. DAoli ; » 
lahása is mude np of dois, In winter they turn and arrange tho leaves 
after four or five days; in summer every day. From D to 25 leaves, and 
sometimes mote, are placed above each other, and displayed in various 
ways: They also put some hetal nut and kath * on one loaf, and 2ome lime * 
paste on another, and roll them up ; this ie called à bird. Some pat 
camphor and musk into it, and tie both loaves with a aille thread. Others 
put single lesves on: plates, and. use them thus. They are also prepared 
oa a dish, 


A*tin 20. 
ON FLAVOURS. 


As I have mentioned various kinds of food, I shall also say something 
on flavours, eat roners pungent that which is agreeable, bitter that 
which i» greasy, and brackish that which has the proper flavour ; cold 
makes the first acid, tle second astringent, and the third tart. Astringenoy 
When affecting the tongue merely, ja called in Arabic qabz ;. and Sufürat 
when affecting tbe whole frame. A moderate temperature renders the 
first quality greasy, the second sweet, and the last tanteless. These ate 
the fundamental flavours. Others count four, viz., the aweet, the bitter, 
the acid, the brickish. Theflavours produced by combinations aro endless ; 
dome have, however, nama, e.g. bawhiSat is a bitter and tart. flavour, nnd 
suSiya & combination of the brackish and the bitter. 


Atin 30, 
ON PERFUMES. 
His Majesty is very fond of perfumes, and encourages this department 


from religious motives, The court-hall is continually scented with 
is, aloewood, and compositions according to ancient recipes, or 


“mixtures invented by his Majesty ; and incense is daily burnt in gold and 


silver censors of various shapes ; whilst sweet-smelling flowers are used 


+ An watriogent vegetalile extract eaten by the nati t fadia with M 
teal, Tt lonke brows, anil stalim the tongue and functo teii (Catechu — P 
* |n Persian £kdna ; hut in Anglo-Indice, chwuüm, 
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in large quantities. Oils are also extracted from lowers, and used for the 
skin and the hair. I «hall give a few recipes. 

l. Santitk: ie nsod for keeping the skin. fresh: 1) tolás Civet; 14. 
Chiüwa V; 2 máxhas Chambheli essence; 2 bottles of roso-water, 3 Argaja 
fr- sandalwood; 21; Hksir and Mid; 34. Chawe: 14, violet root, and 
gehla (the seed of a plant); Ju, camphor; 11 betiles of rose-water, 
Tt is used in summer for keeping the ukin cool. 3. Gulkima: Pound 
together ] f. best Ambetgris ; 14 Lddaw; 26 best musk ; 44, wood of 
aloe, and 8 4. Iksir- Cabir; and put it into a porcelain vessel, mix with it 
a ter al the juice of the flower called (Fuld surkh;* and expose it to the wan, 
till it dries up, Wet it in the evening with rose-water and with the extract 
nf tho flower called Bahér, and pound it agnin on Samüg * stone. Let it 
stand for ten days, mix it with the juice of the flower called Bahár- 
Náranj,* and let it dry. During the next twenty days, add occasionally 
some juice of the black Eoyhün (also called blaek Nàz^3)^ A part of this 
mixture is milled to the preceding. 4, Rih-afza, D. Aloewood ; 1j s. 
Sandalwood; 1}, Ladan; Iksir, Lithin, Dhip la root brought from 
Kashmir), SFA of each ; 201. siolet toot ; 104. Ushna, called in Hind: 
Chharila : Press till it got tenacious like syrup. ‘To be made into discs 
with four bottles of rose-wator, It is burnt in censers; xd amells very fine- 
5. Opatna is a ncented soap: 2}; Ladan; 1). Gd. Aloewood ; the 
same quantity of HaAár-i Nüranj,! and 1] a. of ita bark; 1a. 10. Sandal- 
wood; la. D d. Sumbul* 't-h, called in. Hind Chor; thesame quantity 
of Ushna; 3816 musk; L4. 4 (€ pácha leaves; 364, apples; 114. SuSd, 
called in Hind Moth; ñd, violet ront; 1t. 2m. Dieip; 141, thank (a 
kind of grass); the same quantity of Zurwmbad, called in Hind, bachir 
(zerumbet); 14. 2 m. Lühádn; 106 bottles of rose-water; D bottles of 
extract of Bakar, Pound the whole, sift it, and boil slowly in rose-water. 
When it has becom less moist let it dey. 6, SAbirmaya,* 4d. Aloewood : 
2d. Sandalwood ; 1d. violet root ; 3 d. Sumbul* "t-ib; 3d. Duuálak; 
4t. musk of KAatá (Cathay); 21 4. Ladan; 71 4. Bakdr-i Nüranj, Pound. 
and sift, boil ovar a slow tire in 10 bottles of rose-water, gid put it into 
the shale to dry, 7. Kishta, 24%. Aloewood; 6) Ladan, Labia, and 
Sandalwood ; Ikair and Didp, 24. of each ; violet root and tnuak, 24; 


* This and the following names of putlitees are expluinnd further on tn thie 


Gul-4 enrkh in Persian is à pink jnt roan that Mootis in Spring. —T.] 
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1t. Ushna; mix with 50 L refined sugar, and boil gently in two bottles of 
Tosd-water, It is nade into dincs, It emolls very fino when burnt, and ia 
exhilarating. 8. HubAür: 12. Aloowood and Sandalwood ; ts: [ddan ; 
2¢. mink; 5 ¢. fhetr; mix with two sera of refined sugar and one bottle of 
tono-wator over a slow fire. 9. Fatzla: D s. Aloewood ; 72 1. Sandalwood; 
Their and Ladan, 20 1. of cach; 5 t. Violet root: 10 ¢, Laban = 34, refined 
sugar; mix with two bottles of rose-water, and make into tapers. * 
Bárjyt; ls Aloewood ; 55. Ládan; 21 tusk; 2t Sandalwood ; 
Laban; 44. Camphor. Then distill it like Ohiwa (vide below). 11. — 
Thier = 3 +, Bandalwood ; 26 t, /Lsir ; 94.8 m. musk. Pound it, and dry it 
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ID Ancording to come MES Koxwul, 
* Most of the following nates are ox 


in the shade. 12. GAasál. (n Deu soap), 354. Sandalwood; 7t. 
Katül (T) * ; 14. musk; it Chita y 2m. Camphor : 2». Mid. Mix with 
2 bottles of rose-water. 

A List UEM US c Prices, 
sAmbar i ashhab, > , 1 to 3 Muhurs, per tolá. 
Zalád (civet) .. f : 4 R: to 1 M, do.. 
Musk d 1 to 44 R., do, 

"Lignum alow Hind, Apar ; - 2 H. to 1 M., por ser. 
Ohiiwa {Distilled wood of m. i Reto K., per lola, 
Gaura* 3 to 5 RB, do. 
Bhimsint Camphor - : 3 R. to 2 M., do. 
Mid lto 3B. do, 
Zatforén. $ 12 to 22 R., per ser. 
ZaSfarán-i Kamandi’. à 1 to 3 M., do, 
Za" farün (irom — 8 to 12 RB, do, 
Sandalwood =. : 32 to 55 R., per mam. 
Nafa-yi mushk : 8 to 12 M, per ser. 
Kalanbak (Calembic) 10 to 40 R., per man. 
Siláras 3 to B H., per ker. 
SAmhar-i Lian M to 4 £., do, 
Küfür-i China . L to 2 R., do. 
S4rag-4 Fitna ; : | to 3 R., per bottle. 

— SAraq-i Béd-i Mushk | to 4 &., do, 

Rosewater . 110 1 R., do. 
SAraq-i Bahar . 1 to 5R., do. 
SAragi Ohumbei? » $ toft, do. 
Yiolet-mot - btol Ry por sev. 


below, 
* Ta the text. p AS by misteke Aawnah, Vide my text edition, p. 94, 1, &. 
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Azfar*'6b , Š *OMto2 R., per ser, 


Bargé Maj (brought from Gujrit) .  . dtol Ry do. 
Sugandh GG üqalá ^ ; : 10 to 13 A, do; 


Lübán (from Bargard T) , : - - $ toS R, perima. 
Lübàn (other kinds) , : ‘ . ~- 10102 RL, per ser, 
Alok, Hind. Chhap . : ; : - dol R. de. 


Ducálak, Hind. ChAarila > I =- Stodd., do, 
Ochla ; : : S & 


SuSd " 
Tkanki . . 
Zurumbad 2 


* The original does not mention tho prices, 





A List of fine smelling Flowers. 

L. The Sew. Whitieh ; blooms the whole year, especially towards 
the end of the rains, 

2. The Bholsart, Whitish ; in the rains. 

5. The Chambeli, White, yellow, and blue. In the rains, and partly 
during winter. 

4. Ray-bel. White and pale yellow, Tn the end of the hot season, and 
the beginning of the rains, 

5. The Mongra, Yellow. In summer. 

i. The Champa. Yellow. All the year; especiully when the sun 
stands in Pisces and Aries. 


T. Kaki. The upper leaves are green, the inner ones yellowish-white, 


It blooms during the hot summer. 
8, Kia, White. During the hot season, 
9. The Pádal. Browniah Hae, In spring, 
l0. The Jai. White and yellow, like jemmin. Daring the rains, 
ll. The Néwüri, Whitish In spring. 
12. The Nargis, White. In spring. 
13, The Keweara, From Leo to Libra. 
14. The Chalta, 
15, The Guldl. In spring. 
16. The Tashih Gulal. White. In winter. 
Vi. "The Singürhür. Tt has small white petals, In the hot season. 
18. The Violet. Violet, In the hot season, 
19. The Karns. White. In spring. 
20. The Kapir bei, 
21. The Gul-t ZaSfarán. Lilac-colour. In autumn. 


T 
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A Liat of Plowers wotable for their beauty. 

‘1. The Gul-i Aftib. Yellow. 

L Mhe Guli Khal, White and also bluish. In the rains, 

3. The JaSfari. A golden yellow, or orange coloured, or greenish, 
In spring. 

1. The Gudhal, Of different colours, red, yellow, orange, white. In 
tho rains. 

5. The Ratan-manjant, Bright red. This amalier than jasmin. All 
tbe year. l 

6. The Kest. In the hot seasan, 

7. The Senbul, Dark red.. In spring- 

8. The Rataw-mala. Yellow. In epring. 

9. The Somzamd. Yellow. In spring. 

10, The Gul-; Máltz. | 

H1. The Karnphil, A golden red. 

12. The Kari. In spring. 

13- The Kaner. Rod and white, 

ld. The Kadam, Outside green; in the middle yellow threads ; the 
inside leaves white, In spring. 

L5, The Nág-kesar. Iu spring. — 

16. The Suepan. White, with red and yellow stripes in the middle. 
During the tains. 

17. The Siri Kami, Inside yellowish white, outside reddish. In 


18. The Jai. Tueide yellow, outside n blackish red. In the rains, 

19. The Champale. White, like orange blossoms. - In spring. 

20, The L447, It bloom in Pisces, 

21. The Gul-( Karaunda. White. It is amaller than the hambi. 
and blooms during the rains 


22. The Dhanantar resembles the Nilüfar. During the rains. 

23, The Gul-4 Hinna. 

35. The Bhdn Champa. Poach colonged. i 
26. The Sudarsan. Yellow; it resembles the Nilifer, But is 
27. The Kangld,z. There are two kinds, red and- white. 

28. The Sirs, Yellowish green. 1t ia full of stamens, Th spring. 
39. The Sam. Yellow. During the rains. ii 





On the Préparation of some Perfumes. 

L. SAmbar, Some cay that SAmbar grows at the bottom of the sea, 
and that it is the food brought up again after eating, by various anticale 
livingin the sea, Others say that fishes eat it and dío from it, and that it is 
taken from their intestines. According to home, it ix the dung of the seu- 
cow, called ward; or the foum of the »u. Others again say, it trickles 
from the mountains of islands. Many look npon it as marine gum; 
others whose opinion I adopt, take it to be wax, It in anid that on some 
mountaitu a great deal of honey ix to be found, eo much in fact that it 
rune into the sea; the wax risen to the surface, when the heat of the sun 
reduces it to a solid state, Ay the been collect the honey from sweet 
smelling flavrers, 54 mbar is naturally, boentel, Rees are aluo occasionally 
found init. Aba Sini thinks that there is à fountain at tho bottom óf 
the sea, from which 54i tills, when itis carried by waves to the shore. 
SAmbar, when fresh, is moist; the heat of the sun causes it to dry up. Itis 
of various colours: the white is the best, and the Hack fs the worst ; 
the middling sort is pistachio-coloured and yellow, The best kitid goen 
by the name of asMab, It feels greasy, and consiste of layers, If you break 
it, it looks yellowish white: Tha whiter, lighter, and more flexible it ix 
the better. Next in quality is the pistachio-coloured ‘Ambar; and the 
inferior to it the yellow kind, called Khashkhieht. The black kind ix 
bad ; it is inflammable, Greedy hasir-dealers will mix it with wax, 
Mandal, and Làdan, ete, ; but not every one luas recourse to such j 
Mandal iu a kind of Ambar taken from tho intestines of dead fishes; jt 
does not smell much. 

2. Lédan is ulso often called SAmbor. Te in taken from @ tree which 
grows in the confines of Qibrus (Cyprus) and Queis (Chios) or QutWs. Itisa 
maisture that suttles on the leaves of the tree. When gonts in grazi 


grazing pasa 
near it, the hairs of their thiglis nnd the horn of their hoofs stick to it, and: 


tha whole then drins up, Such Laden aa is mixed with goat's-hair ix 
counted auperior, It looks greenish, and hac o good smell. But Ladaw 
which i mixed. with horn is looked npon aa inferior. Sometimes people 
tie ropes round about the trees. and collect the Lidan which sticks to 
thom. Afterwards they boil it in water, clean it, and make it into diecs,. 
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the winter. Others say that camphor trees are much frequented by " 
leopardi,! which like camphor so much that they seldom leave them, The 
cumplior within the tree looks like small bits of salt; that on the outside 
- —  fikeresin. Itoften flows from the tree on the ground, and gets, after some 
time, solid. If there are earthquakes during the vear or any other cos- 
mical dinturbances, camphor in found in large quantities. 
| Of tho various kinds of càmphbor the best is called RibaAs, or Qoysüri! 
— Although different in name, thev are the same; for it is said that the 
To dí camphor was found by à king of the name of Aibah near Qayyür, 
which is a place near the island of Ceylon, According to some books, it is 
white like «now; and this is true, for 1 have broken it myself from the 
tree. [bn Baytár, however, said tbat it wus originally red amd shining, 
- ani only got white by artificial crystallization. Whatever the case may be, 
thore is certainly a kind uf camphor which is white in ite natural state, 
And of all kinds it ix the best, the whitest, has the thinnest layer, and is 
the cleanest and largest. Inferior to it is the kind called Qurgity, which 
de blackish and dirty.. Still inferior ia the light brown kind called Kawkab, 
‘The worst camphor ismixed with pieces of wood; it goes under the name 
of Baliz, By artificial crystallization each kind will. become clean and 
white. In some books, camphor in its natural state is called Jüdana or 
Bimsini. If kept with s (ew harley grains, or peppercorns, or surkh 
‘dana, it will evaporate the less, The camphor which is made of Zurumbad 
by mixing it with other ingredients, is called Chin or Mayyit-camphor. 
White Zorumbad is finely pounded, and mixed with sour cream * of cow 
*er buffalo ; ou the fonrth day they put fresh cream 4 to it, and beat it 
with the hand till four appears, which they take away. With this they 
mix some camphor, put it into.a box, and keep it for some time in the 
husks of grains. Or, they reduce some white stone to fine powder, mix it at 
the rate of ten dirhams of it with two dirhams of wax, and half a dirham of 
oil of Violet, or uil of Surkh Gul. The wax is first melted, and then mixed 
‘with the powder, so as to form à paste... They. then put it between two 
Fones, and make it thin and fat., When it gete cold, it looks like camphor, 
bits of which ari mixed with it, Unprincipled men profit in this manner 
by the loss of others: / 
__ 4. Zabid (civet) is also called Shakh. Tt in a moist substance secreted. 
during the rutting season by an animal which resemhles a cat, having, how» 
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ever, à larget {ace und mouth. Tho zabad whivh is brought from the 
harbour-town of Sumatra, from the territory of Avhin, goes by the name 
of Sumatra zabad, and ips hy far the best. The moist substance itasll in 
Yellowish white. The animal has below ite tail a lag, of the nize of a «mall 
hazel nut, in which there are from five to six holes. The bag may be 
emptied every week or fortnight, and yields from half @ told to eight 
mishas, Rome civet cata become so tame aa to keep still when the bag ia 
being émptied ; but in the case of most animals, they have to catch bold 
9f the tail and draw it through tho cage when they take out the zahad 
with a nhell, or by pressing gently against the bag. The price of a civet ont 
varies from 300 to 500 Ra The zabád of the male is better than that of 
the female, because in the latter the vulva is Just above tha bag. When 
Tetnoved, the zabdd is washed, and becomes afterwards one of the finest 
perfumes. The perfume will remain a long time in the clothes, and even 
on the skin. There are several Ways of washing it. If the quantity be 
mall, they pit iù intoa cup, or if greater, into a larger vessel, nnd wash 
it thirty times in cold water, and tliree times in warm water. The latter 
tenders it thin und removes impurities, Then they waah it again in cold 
Water till it gota solid. when they wash it three times in lime juice, which 
removes all unpleasant sraell. After this, they wash it again three times 
in cold water, poss it through & piece of cloth, mit it into a China tup, and 
wash it three times in rose-water. They then smear the zabdd on the 
inside of the cup, keep it at night inverted in extract of Chumbe, or 
Ray-bel, or Surkh qul or Gul-i Karna, and expose it at daytime to the 
rays of the sun, covered with a piece of white cloth till all moisture goes 
away. Tt may then be used, mixed with a little rose- water. 

5. Gaura looks grovish white, but does not smell so well ag the preced- 
ing. liis a moisture secreted during the rutting season by an animal 
like the civet eat, hut somewhat larger, It is also brought from the 
confines of. Achim. The price of this animal varies from 100 to 900 Ra. 

& Mid! resembles the preceding, but ia inferior to it. They tix it 
with other substances ; hence they sell it in larger quantities, The animal 
which yields Mid ja found in various countries, nnd sella for from five to 


T. SÜd, ot wood of Aloes, called in Hind. Agur, ia thë root of a tree. 
They lop it off and bury it in the earth, when whatever is bad rots, and the 
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remainderis pure aloes. Some say that they do so with the whole tree. 
The statement occasionally found in some old books that the habitat of 
this tree is Central India, is an absurdity of fanciful writers. There are 
several kinds; the best is called Mandai, and tha second in quality, 
Jabali or Hindi; The smell of the wood, especially that of the first kind, 
ia & preventive against fleas; but some think both kinda. equal in. thia 
respect. Of other good linde | may mention the Semunmdüri; tho 
Qumari, which is inferior to it; the Qaquli, next in rank; the Barri; the 
Qit*i; and the Chinese, also called Qismérz, which ia wet and sweet, 
Still inferior are the Jalali, the Mayoldgi, the Lowdgi, the Rial.’ But 
of all kinds, the Mandali is the best. The Samandir] ia grey, fatty, thick, 
hard, juiey, without the slightest sign of whitishness, and burns long, 
The best of all is the black and heavy; in water it settles at the bottom, 
je not fibrous, and may be easily pounded, The wood which floaty is 
looked upon às bad. Former kings transplanted tho tree to Gujrat, and 
nowadays it grows in Chánpánir. It is generally brought from Achin 
and Dahnàsari, Nothingis known of the habitat mentioned in old books. 
Aloewood is often used in compound perfumes; when eaten, it in 
It is generally employed in incense ; the better qualities, 
in form of à powder, are often used fer rubbing into the akin and clothes. 
8. Chite is distilled wood af aloes; it isin general use. The pre- 
patation is as follows: They take fine clay, mix it with cotton or rice 
bran and beat it well. When properly intermixed, thoy tako a small 
bottle large enough to put a finger in, emoar it all over with tlie clay, and 
letitdry. Afterthis, they put vory amall pieces of wood of aloes into it, xo 
ae nearly to fill the bottle. The wood must have been kept wet for a week 
before. Another yessel, with & hole in the middle, is now placed on a 
three-legged stand. Into this vessel, they pass the neck of the little 
bottle inverted, placing à cup full of water at tha bottom of the vessel 
in such a manner that the mouth of the bottle reaches the surface cf tho 
water. On the top of the vessel. they then put cows dung, and light a 
gentle fire. Should flames break out thoy extinguish them with water, 
The wood of aloes will than secrete a moisture which trickles on the surface 
of the water whereitremains, This is éollectéd, and washed sevoral times 
with water and rose water, to take off all smell of smoke. The oltener it ia 
washed, and the older it eta, the hettar will be tha scent, Tt Jooks blaci, 
although experienced people make it white. One ser of wood aloes will 
yield from two to fifteen tolds of Chiwa. Some uvaricioun dealers mix 
sandalwood or almonds with it, thereby to cheat people, | 


71 Tha last three names are doabiful. 
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f, Sandalicood ix called in Hind. Chandan. Tho tree grows in Olina. 
Daring the present reign, it has been suceesafally planted in India. Thete 
are three kinds, the white, the yellow, the red. Some take the red to be 
more refreshing than the white; others prefer tho white, The latter da 
certainly more cooling than the red, and the red more go than the yellow, 
The bost is that which is yellow and oily; it goes hy the name of Magssari. 
Sandalwood is pounded and rubbed over the skin; but it ia also used 
in other ways 

10, Siláras (skorax) i5 called in Arabic Mi*nA. ‘It is the gum of a troe 
that grows in Turkey, The kind which is clear is called MiSah:yi väta 
(liquid); the other kinds, MiSahyi yitbiea idry), Tho best kind je that 
which spontaneously flows-out of the trunk ; it ís yellowish 

1. Kalanbok (calombic) is the wood of a tree brought from Zirbae (1) 5: 
it is heavy and full of voins, Some believe it to be raw wood of aloes. 
When pounded it looks grey, They tise it lor compound perfumes; und 
they also make rosaries of jt. 

12. The Malágir is a treo resembling the former, only that the wood ia 
lighter and not veined, Whon pounded it looks reddish white. 

13. Lubdn (frankincense) is the odorous gum of a tree which is found 
in Java, Some take it to be tho same as MiSah-yi yalisa. — When exposed 
to fire it ovaporates tiko camphor: The Lubin which the Persiàns enll 
Rundurz daryà*i (wnastix) jo à resin brought from Yaman ; but it is not 
odorous: 

V4, Azfar" "f-fib, or sented finger nails, are called in Hind Nath, and 
in Persian Nékdun-+ boyd. It in the house of an animal, consisting, like a 
ahell, of two parts, 1t has a swoet smell, ns tho animal feods on aumbul ; 
it; ix found in the large rivers of Hindustan, Basrah, and Balirayan, tha 
latter being considered the best. It js also found in the Red Sea, and 
many prefer it to the other kinds. It is listed in butter ; some expose it 
to the fire, pound it, and mix it with other perfumes. 

15. Sugench gigalé (bdelliam) ie « plant very common in Hindustan 
it is ated in perfumes. 


As T have said something on perfumes, T abhall wake n lew romarks on 
several beantiful flowers 
L The Sewfi resembles the (/ul-6 Surkk, but is smaller. It has in 





+ £irbid (Ziráhad), a-vown near the frontietw of. Bengal. Aigle" idea 
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the middle golden stamens and from four to six petals, - Habitat, Gujrat 
and the Dakhin. 

2. Of the Chambeli there are two kinds: The Ray ChammbelT hos frou 
five to six potals, outside red. The Chambel? proper ie smaller, and lius on 
the top a red stripe, — It» item ia one and a half or two yards high, and 
trails over the ground. It has many long and bread branches, It. flowers 
fro the first yeur. 

3. The Raytel resembles the jasmin. "There nre various kinda ; single 
and double, ete, A quintuple is very common, so that each petal might 
bho separated as a distinct Hower. [t& (tem grows a yard high. The 
leaves of the tree resemble thoso of the lime treo ;. bat they ate somewhat 
inmallor ati softer, 

4. The Mungrá roxembles the. Ragbedl. 1¢ is larger, bat inferior in 
perfume. Ti kas more than a hundred petals; the plint grows to a large 
‘tree, 

5. The Champa flower has a conical shape, of the size of a finger,’ and 
consists of tem petuls and more, lying in folda ono above the other: It has — 
several stamens. The tree looks graceful, and resembles in leaf and trunk 
the nut tree. It flowers after seven years: 

6: The Ketki hns the form of spindle? of the size of a quarter of a 
yard, with twelve or more petals, Ita smoll is delicate and fragrant. It 
bears owers in six or seven years. 

7. The Kewra resembles the preceding, but ie more than twice us big. 
The petals have thorns. As they grow on different places, they are not all 
equal, In the midst of the flower, there is a small branch with honey- 
coloured threads, not without smell. The ffower smellk even after it is 
withered. Henoe people put it into clothes when the perfume remains for 
» long time, — The stem of the tree is above four yards high; the leaves 
are like those of the maize, only longer, and triangular, with three thorns 
in each corner. It flowers from the fourth year, Every year they put 
naw earth round about the roots. The plant in chieily found in the 
Dakhin, Gajrat, MAlwah, and Bihar. 

8. The Chalta resembles a large tulip.* Tt consists of eighteen petala, 
six green ones above, six others, some red, some gregn, Mome greyish: 
yellow, and six white- To thè imidst of the flower, asin the Howercallél — 





! Orientuls, ag à rule, have very small — — 
iI Sanábari.paykar, a icone *— P] 
{* Edie ju the name of the common red poppy, aa will as of the tulip,—P.} 








Hameka Bahdr, there are nearly two hundred little yellow leaves, with a 
ted globule in the centre, The lower will remain quite freak forfiveorsix. | 
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daya after having been plucked. Tt smelix like the violet. When withered, 
the flower is cooked and eaten. Tho tree resembles the pomegranate tree ; 
anil its leaves look like those af the lime tree. 1t blooms in seven years, 

9. The Tasbih qulál hus a fine «mell. The petals huve the form of a 
dagger. The stem of the plant ia two yards high. It flowers after four 
years. They make rosaries of thue lowers, which keep fresli for à week, 

10. The Bholsar? is mnaller than the jasmin; its petala are indented, 
When dry the flower «mella better. The tree resembles the walnut tree, 
and flowers in the tenth year, ^ 

11. The Singürhàr i& shnped like a clove, and has an orange-coloared 
stalk. The stamens look like poppy needa, "The tree resembles the pomm 
granate tree, and the leaves are like the leaves of a peach tree, It lowers 
in five years. 

12. The Kia looks like a Gul-t surkh ; but the plant and the leaves 
arelarger, It as five ora hundred petala and golden coloured stamens in. 
the middle, They mnke 5 Abirmáya und nn extrart from it. 

I3, The Pádal hus five or six long petals.. It gives water an agreenble 
flavour and smell, It is on this account that people preserve the flowers, 
mixed with clay, for such times when the flower ia out of season, The 
loaves and the stem ate like those of a nut tree. It flowers in the twelfth 

r. 

14. The JA; haa stuall leases, This creeper winds itzelf round about 
trees, and Howers in three years. 

1s, The. Níwirs looks like a. simple: Ray-bel, but has larger. petala, 
The flowers are often so numerous as to conceal thé leaves and branches of 
the plant. It flowers in the first your, 

16. The Kapiir be has five petals, and resembles the aaffron flower. 
This flower was brought during the present reign from Europe, 

VT. The ZaSfarüm (saffron)! In the beginning of the month of 
Urdilnhisht, tho saffron seeds are put inte the ground, which has boon 
carefully prepared and rendered woft. After this, the field js irrigated with 
rain-water. Thewed itself ian bulb resembling garlic. The flower appears 
in the middle of the month of Abin ; the plant is about à quarter of a 
yard long; but, according to the difference of the vil in which i stands, 
there are sometimes two-thirds of it aliove, and sometines two-thirds 
below the ground. o flower stands oti the top of the stalk, and consists 
of six petala and six stamens, Three uf the #ix potals have a fresh lilao 
colour, and stand round about the renmining three petals, "The stamens 


* Vise a similur aecount of the ealfrun flower in the third book ek cot 
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que similarly placed, three of a yellow colour standing round about the 
“other throe, which are red. Tho latter yield the saffron. Yellow stamina 
Ate offen cunningly intermixed. In fornier time saffron was collected 
by compulsory labour; they pressed men daily, and made them separate 
the saffron from the petals and the stamens, and gave them salt instead 
of wages, à man who cleaned two pals tooviving two paly of salt: At the 
time of Ghial Khan,’ the eon of (Khàji) Chak, another custom became 
general ; they gxve tho workmwn eleven farks of saffron lowers; of whioh 
one fark was given them aa wages; and for the renuiining ten they hud to 
furnish two Akbarsh&hi secs of clean, dry saffron, i.e., fot two Akbarsháhi 
pum * of saffron lowers they ld to give two sérs of cleaned saffron. This 
vustom, however, wa& aboliabed bv his Majesty on. his third visit. to 
Kashmir, to the great relief of the people, 

When the bulb has been put into tho ground, it will produce flowers 
for six years, provided the soil be annually softened. For the first two 
years, the flowers will grow sparingly; bot in the third year the plant 
teaches its state of perfection, After xix years tlie bulbs iust be taken 
Out; else they got rotten. They plant them again on xome other place ; 
and leave the old ground uncultivated for five years. 

Saffron comes chiefly from the plane Panpür, which; belongs to the 
district of Mararaj.* The fields there extend over nearly twelve hus, 
Another place of cultivation is in the Parganah of Paraspür; near Indrakol, 
not far from Kamráj, where tho fields extend about a kos. 

18. "The. Aftiisi (atn-flower) in round, broad, and large, has a large 
number of petals, and turns continually to the sun, Its stem reaches à 
height of three yards, 

9 The Kanwal, There arp two kinds, One opens when tlie sublime 
Sun shinos, turning wherever he goes, and closing at night. It resembles 
tho shagdyizy,* but its red ix paler. Ite petals which are never Jexs than 
six in nuniber, enclose yellow stamens, in the midst of whioh there ia an 
excrescenee of tlie farm of a cone with the base upwards, which is the 
Fruit, and contains the seeds. The other kind has four white petals, 
opens at. night, and turna iteelf according to the moon, but does not close: 


| He was the contemporary of Shab Khan; vite Abo 4-Fayl! Tat Kashnile 
Rulers je the third book A good biography of GAdsi Khia — — —— 
nd ot ihe Ma Aari Rabiml, Persinn MS No. ay of the Auigtic Society of 
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n tia preity, round flower, and stows larger . 
sedbarg. One kin has five; another a hundred perals. The latter re 
freah for two Months and upwards, Tho plant is of the size of u MAN, a, 


the leaves reseinble those of the willow, but are indented, It flowers in 
two months. 


Petal& — Its stem reach 
look like mulberry Jaivas, [t lowers in tw 


22, The Ratanmanjani bax four petala, ap 
The tree and the leaves reso 


years, 
dis smaller than the jasmin; 
> lt flowers in tw years, 
<3. The Kesg } : "mbling a tiger's claw; Tn their 
midst is a yellow ofa tongue. The plant is very large, 
nnd is found oy every moadow ; when it lowers, it is nw ifa beautiful 
lire surrounded the scenery, 

?4. The Kaner r'mains a lóng time in hloom. [t ook well, hut it ia 
Poisonous, Whoever i i 
mostly five petals, The h 


stamen of the shape 


* (a royal cays), The leaves are 

like those of the walnut tree, which the whole trou resembles, 

26. The Nay descr, like the Gul-, surkh, has five petals and in full of 
fine stamens, Jt resembles the walnut + 


Tee in the leaves and the stem; 
and flowers in Seven vears, 

27. The Surpan reseribles the sesame flower, and hus yellow stamens 
in the middle. The stem resembles the ?linná plant, and the leaves those 
Of the willow. 

28. The SrikandA; is like the Chambeli, but smaller, Jt flowers in 
two vears. 

29. The Fri 


30. The Du pahrivà i» round and small, ard Lo 
Hameshabahar. Ty opens 


at noon. The stet ía about two vards high. 
31, The Bhan ¢ a 
"The stem is about 


places as are Periodically 
under water. Occasionally a Plant is found above 
32. The Sudarsan resembles the Je 


Ray-bel, and has yellow threads 
imide. The stem looks like that of the Stisan? Hower, 


aul 4 eh gute natanglei in — 
* Pond; Jewett: Miryires in ihe sense ^ hawk 00d. — D. ] 
b aede lag.iris —P.] 
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— T bal has five petals, ench ten fingers long, and three fingers broad, 

© Ratowmala is round and «mmll Ite juice, boiled and 
bye -with vitriol and mit*agfar,* furnidhes « fast dye for stuffs, Butter, 
‘sesame, oil, are also boiled together with the root of the plant, when the 
mixture becomes a purple dye. 

35, The Sánzard. resembles the jasmin, but is a little larger, and has 
from five to six petal Thè steni i» like that of tho ambei. It flowers 
in two years, 

36. The Malfs is lile the Chamhel, but &tmnller.. In the middle there 
are little stamens looking like poppyseed. It flowers in two years more ot 
lesa. 

$7, Tho Karit has threo small petals, It flowers luxuriantly, and 
looks very well. The Hower is also boiled and eaten ; they also make 
pickles of it. 

3&. The Jai plant grows to a large tree; ite leaves look like 
Tamarind leaves, 

39, The Chanpala is like « nomyay, The leaves of the plant are like 
walnut leaves, If flowers in two years. The bark of the plant, when 
boiled in water, mukes the water red, It grows chiefly in the billa; its 
wood burns bright like a candle. 

40, The Lait has a stem one and » half yards high. The branches 
belore the Bowers appear are made into a dish, which ts eaten with bread. 
When camels Teed on this plant they get: fat and unnily. 

41. The Kavaunda resembles the JGAT flower, 

42. The Dhanantar resembles the Nilüfar, and looks very well. It is 
a creeper, 

43. The Sivae flower consists of silk-like threads, and resembles # 
fumágha. Tt sends ita fragrance ton great distance. It is the king of the 
trees, although the Hindus rather worship the Pipal and Bar* trees. The 
tree grows very large ; ite wood is used in building. Within the stem the 
wood i# black, and resists the atroke of the axe, 

44, The Kangli,t has five petals, each four fingers long, and looks very 
besntiful Each branch produces only one flower. 

A5. Tbe San (hemp) looks like a nosegay. The leaves of tha plant 
resemble those of the Chindr* Of the bark of the plant strong ropes are 
made. One kind of this plant bears a flower like the cotton tree, and is 
called Pat-can, Ib makoa n vory soft ropa, 


5 Ha» the lanvan ttwe.— P. 


|: AMusasfar n pnthaps bastard saffrop, —P.] 
I5 Chiadr, the plane tree. — PF.) 
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It is really too difficult for me, ignorant:as I am, to give a description 
of the flowers of this country ; I have mentioned a few for those who wish 
to know something about them, There are also found many flowers 
of Inin and Toran, as the Gul-isurkh, the Nargis, the violet, the Yasman-t 
kahüd, the Süsan,! thé Hayhan? the RaSnd, the Zébd, the Shagdyig,* 
the Táj-i khurüs, the Qalgha, the. Nafarmán, the. Khatmi,* ete. Garden 
and flower beds are everywhere te be found. Formerly people used to 
plant their gardens without any order, but «ince the time of the arrival in. 
India of the emperor Babar, 4 more methodical arrangement of the 
gardens has obtained ; nnd travellers nowadays admire the beauty of 
the palaces and their murmuring fountains. 

1t would be impossible to give an account of those trees of the country- 
whose flowers, fruits, buds, leaves, roots, eto., are used «s food or medicine. 
Tf, according to the books of the Hindus, a man were to collect only one 
leat from each tree, be would get eighteen bars (or loads) (5 surkie=L 
madsha. 10 máshus 1 arg; 4 kargs—1 pol ; 100 pale--1 tulá; 20 tule, 

1 bàr) ; i.e, according to the weights now in use, 96 mans. The same books. 
- aso state that the duration of the life of a tree ja not Jess than two gharie 
(twice 24 minutes), and not more than ten thousand years. The height of 
the trees in nated not to exceed a little above » thousand jdjans* When a 
tree dies, its life is suid to pass into one of the following ten things : fire, 
water, air, earth. plants, animals, animals of two senses, wth ux have 
three, or four, or five senses, 4A 
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A*in 31. 
THE WARDROBE* AND THE STORES FOR MATTRESSES. 

His Majesty pays much attention to various stuffs; hence Lint, 
European, and Mongolian articles of wear are im abundance. Bkilful 
‘masters and workmen have settled in this country to teach people an — — 
improved system o manufacture. The imperial workshops, the towns of — 
Lahor, Agra, FatbpOr, Ahmadabad, Gujrat, turn out many masterpieces 
— — and the figures and patterns, knots, aml variety of 
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fashions which now prevail, astonish experienced travellers. His Majesty 
himwelf acquired in a ahort time a theoretical and practical knowledge of 
the whole trade ; ‘and on account of the care bestowed upon them the 
intelligent workmen of this country soon improved. All kinds of Imir- 
weaving and silk-spinning were brought to perfection; and the imperial 
workshops furnish all those stuffs which are made in other countries. A 
taste for fine material has since become general, und the drapery used at 
feasts surpasses every description. 

All articles which have been bought, or woven to order, or received us 
tribute or presenta, are carefully preserved ; and according to the order in 
which they were preserved, ther are again taken out for inspection, or 
given out to be cut and to be made pp, or given wwuy na presents. Articles 
which arrive at tho same time, are arranged according to their prices. 
Experienced people inquire continnally into the prices of articles used both 
formerly and at present, as a knowledge of the exact prices is conducive 
to the increase of the stock. — Even the prices became generally lower. 
Thus à piece woven by the famous Ghiyasi Nagshband may now be 
obtained for fifty muhra, whilst it had formerly been sold for twice thut 
Aum; and most other articles have got cheaper at the rate of thirty to 
ton, or even forty to ten! His Majesty also ordered that people of certain 
ranks should wear certain articles ; and this was done in order to regulate 
the demand. 

I sball not say much on this subject, though a few particnlura regarding 
the articles worn by his Majesty nay be of interest, ; 

1. The Takauchiya is a coat without lining, of the Indian form. 
Formerly it had slits in the skirt, and wae tied on the left aide + his Majesty 
has ordered it to be made with a. round skirt and to be tied on the right 
side. It requires seven yards and seven giriks? and five girihe for the 

binding. The price for making a plain one varies from one rupee to three 
rupees ; but if the coat be adorned with ornamental stitching, from one to 
four and three quarters rupees. Besides a mixpil of silk is required. 

2, The peahwas (à coat open in front) is of the same farm, lut ties in 
front. It is sometimes made without strings. 


* Ür as wo would say, thw prices have become lees by 00$, and even 75 per cent 
* The conte umd nowadays both hr. Hindus «nd Muhammadane. resemble in 
shapo oar dressing gowns (Germ. Sc k), But fitting tight where the lawer riha 
are. Thurs the ecat is tied; the Muhammadanp make the tie on the left. nnd tbe 
Himlus on the rigÀí vidn. In the Eastern parte of Bengal. many Muhammadana 
adopt the old Hindu fashion of wearing a timple umen Piece of muslin (chadar), 
Tite not stated in A*ín how — pus the tailor’s gaz, or yard, contains. 16 
fa probable that 16 girihe=1 gu, which i» the usual division at to For other 
yard measures, ride the Stik and 80th A*ine of thie book. The Persian word yirik ia 
pronounced in India gira, 
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3. The Dutai (a coat with lining) requires six yards and four giria 
fúr the outside, aix yards lining, four qirihs for the binding, nine girihs for 
the border. The price of making one varies from one to tliree rupees, 
One misqal of silk ix required. 

4. The Shah-ajida (or the royal stitch coat) is also called BShast-Kkatt 
(or sixty rows), as it has sixty ornamental stitehes per girth, Wt has gener. 
ally a double lining, ad is sometimes wadded and quilted. The cost of 
making is two rupees per yard. 

5. The Süzawi requires a quarter of a ser of cotton and two dame of 
sik. If sewed with bafdya! stitches, the price of making one is eight 
rupees ; one with ajida stitches costa four rupeos. 

6. The Qulami requires Js. cotton, and one dám silk. Cost of making, 
two rupees. 

T- The Qabd, which is at present generally called jdma-ii pumba-dár, 
i$ a wadded coat. Tt requires 1. of cotton, and 24. silk. Price, one 
rupee to n quarter rupee, 

B, The Gadar is n cost wider und longer than the qubd, and contains 
more wadding. In Hindustan it takes the place of a fur-coat, It requires 
seven gaz of stuff, six yards of lining, fonr girvhe binding, nine for bordering, 
2] 4. cotton, $m. silk. Price, from one-half to one and one-half rupee⸗ 

9. The Farji has no binding; and is open in front, Rome put buttons 
to it. It is worn over the jáma coat), and requires 5 gaz 12 giri stuff 
5 gat 5 girth lining; 14 girih bordering, 1#. cotton: 1m. silk. Price, 
from a quarter to one rupee. 

10. The Fargul resembles the ydpanji,? but is more comfortable and 
becoming. It was brought from Europe, but everyone nowadays wears 
it. They make it of various stuffs, It requires 9 gaz 64 girih staff, the 
same quantity of lining, 6 m. silk, 1. cotton. Tt ie made both single and 
double. Price from ] to 2 rupees. 

i the buttouhle itch Then, at enl, ae he meanings which olio Cui ids 
mow have. Gasaai, à name which in tho text [v tranaferred to the coat, i» s kind UF 
embroidery, resembling our autim-atiteh, 11 le weed fur working leaves and Bowrrs, 


te, ot stutis the leaves t ty loonely an the cloth ¢ honce we often fini sienar 
Sod bi mon —— — berg: slog èa hlod pizoni, A term 


The rugs are 
sometimes used iu dictionarins aa a synonym for sdeant iv cAikie ; but this ia what: 


we call wile &mbronuery. 
* A coat used in rainy weather, Oaleutte Chagatai reek 
* Tho etvinülogy df the word fergul ie nut ————— A 
article ol wear, nowadays eurrent in [nilla, a Portuguese ; as » petticant ; 
fira, à rihbon, A other Portogoes words, now: eominon in duvtani, are 
patri, clergyman;  girjà, & church, Port, igrejas DOW, cabbage, Port cwom; 


bf, X A Port. 
En asl» explanation [vide niy text edition, p. 162.1 16) correcte Vullere H, 
p 9534. 
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11; The Chakman ! ia made of broadeloth, or woollen stuff, or wax cloth, 
His Majesty has it inado of Dàrü*? wax cloth, which is very light and 
pretty, The rain cantipt yo through it... Tt requires 66 gaz. stuif, 5 girth 
binding, atd 2 n. silk. — The prive of making one of broadcloth is 2 R.; 
of wool, 14 R.; of wax cloth, 1/0, 

19. "The Shaliibr (deawers) is made of all kinds of stuff, single and 
double, and wadded. It requires 5 gus 11 giri cloth, 6 girsh for the 
hem through which the string rans, 3 gas 5 giri lining, I} m. silk, 
$ x cotton, Price, from ] to J rupee. 

There are varions kinds of each of these garments. It would take me 
‘too long to deseribe the chiras, fowtas, and dupattas,* or the costly dresses 
"worn at feats or presented to the graridees of the present time. Every 
season, there ure made one thousand complete auits lor the imperial 
wardrobe, «nd one hundred and twenty, made up in twelve bundles, are 
always kept in readiness, From his indifference to everything that is 
worldly, His Majesty prefers and wears woollen? stuffs, expecially shawls ; 
and I must mention, as à most ‘curious sign of auspiciousness, that his 
Majesty's clothes becomingly fit every one, whether he be tall or short, a. 

fact which has hitherte puzzled many. 

His Majesty has changed the names of several garments, and invented 
new and pleasing terms,‘ Instead of jáma (coat), he says sarbgáti, i.e. 
covering the whole body ; for izàr (drawers), hé eays yir-pirdhan (the 
companion of the coat); for nimtana (a jacket), tanzed ; for fauta, patgat ; 
Tor hurga* (a veil); chüragupita ; for kulah (a cap), sir sobha ; for müy-báf 
(a huir ribbon), kesghan ; for pati (a cloth for the loins}, katse; for 
shal (shawl), purmnarm ; for. , ..” pormgarm ; for kapardhar, a Tibetan 
stuff, bapürnüe; for pay-afzür (shoes), charndharn; and similarly: for 
other names. 


i As this word is not giten in any dictionary, the vowels are doubtful. Ko le 
Vullers form charpin, 

3 Stalfe of different shapos uned Por making turbane. 

+ In allusion to the prastioe of Safia, who mily wear i 
(rüf] Abáà 'LFagl oftea tries to represent Akbar a2 2 Gufi of 0 high a dezree as to. 
be able to work miracles, and he states below that it was his Intention to write á 
book on Akbar’s miracles, The charge of fulsomenese in pruise has often heen 
brought against Abü "I-Fazl, though i$ wonld more appropriately lie Faysi, 
owho—tike the posts of imperial Rome—represents the emperor as God, as 
seen in the portical extracta ol tbo second book. Hel ike graleu of (be Yuo brotbem 
re jede paiera! rasoak sharacimr, who received the most immoderate 
* 


-eumplacene y. i 
+ The following passage is romarkablo, av it shows Akbar’s prodifeotion for Hindt 


tarma, 
+ The MSS, hara an nnintol Ranárns 518. has pardak Fi 
— — m ligible word. Tho SMS. hae & Firing, 











n; 
A*in 32. 
ON SHAWLS, STUFFS, ETO. 

His Majesty improved this department m four ways; The improve- 
nwnt ie viaible, frat, in the Tz shawls, which are made of the wool of an 
animal of that name; its natural colours nre biück, white, and red; but 
chiefly black. Sometimes the colour ie a pure white. This kind of shawl 
is unrivulled for its lightness, warmth, and softness. People generally 
wear it without altering its natural colour: hin Majusty has had it dyed. 
Tt is curious that i will not take a red dye. SecondIHy, in the Saft Alehas* 
also called Yards, in their natural colours. The wool is either white or 
black. These stuffe may be had in three colours, white, black, or mixel. 
The first or white kind, was formerly dyed in three waya; his Majesty 
has given the order to dye it in various ways, Thinlly, in stuffs ns 
Zardosi* Kalübatüm, Kashida, Qalgha*i, Bündhnün, Chhint, Alcha, 
Paridür, to which his Majesty pays much attention. Fourthly, an 
improvement was made £n the width of all stuffs; his Majesty had the 
pieces made Jarge enough to yield the making of a full dress. 

The garments stored in the Imperial wardrobe are arranged according: 
to the days, months, and yours, of their entries, and according to their 
colour, price, and weight. Such an arrangement is nowadays called 
mist, x set, The clerks fix scoordingly the degree of every article of wear, 
which thoy write on a strip of cloth, and tack it to the end of tbe pieces. 
Whatever pieces of the same kind arrive for the imperial wardrobe on the 
Urmusd day (first day) of the month of Farwurdin, provided they be of a 
good quality, have a higher rank assigned to them than pieces arriving ot 
other days; and if pieces ure equal in value, their precedence or other- 
wise, 1 determined by*the charncter ? of the day of their entry; and if 
pieces are equal as far as the character of the day ix concerned, they put 
the lighter atuff higher in rank ; and if pieces have the same weight, they 
nrrange them according to their colour. The following is the order of 
colours + (de, safidaleha, raby-coluured, golden, orange, brase-coloured,, 
crimson, grass green, cotton-fower coloured, sandalwood-caloured, 
almond-caloured, purple, grape-eolonred, manure like the colour of same 


-- ax Ü. ES me 


J" 


parrots, honey-coloured, brownish lilac, coloured like the Ratanmunjant Y. 


* Micha, or Alácha. nny kind uf nended 52 imf. Tarhdür mesua zvrdes, 

* Zandas, Kalibetün (Forbes, Dolabatten 
gold and silk threads; Handinda, aro stuffs yed differently in different | 

the piecos CAATm is de AMNES ———— aa Clint Puridár are ali kinda. 


* Akbar. like Uis Parsces, —— in lucky amd unlueky days The arrangement 
as v pacta Similar arranges 
ments, equally curious will be found ín hw allowing d*rex.— Perhaps thoy indicata 


E 


- 


S 
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flower, coloured like the Käin Hower, apple-coloured, huy-coloured, 
 platachio, . . .,! bhojpirtea coloured, pink, light blue, coloured like the 
-galghak flower, ynter-coloured, oil-coloured, brown red, emerald, bluish 
‘like China-ware, violet, bright pink, mangoe coloured, musk-ooloured, 
coloured like the Pahite * 
In former times shawls were often brought from Kashmir. People 
folded them up in four folds, and wore them for a very long time. Nowa- 
days they are generally worn without folds, and merely thrown over the 
— shoulder. His Majesty has commenced to wear them double, which looks 
very well. 
His Majesty encourages, in every possible-way, the manufacture of 
-hawlsin Kashmir. In Láhor also there ate more than a thousand work- 
- whops. A kind of shawl, called madydn, is chiefly woven there ; it consists 
of atk and wool mixed. Both are used for chiras (turbans), fotas (loin 


bands), etc. 
—— lsubjoin the following tabulur particulars. 
H al, Gold stuffs. 

Brocaded velvet, from Yazd. per piere © >» 5 — M tolb0 M. 

Do, from Europe, do: , ., . a WTM, 

Do. from (ujrüt, do. .— ‘ : : 1 . WOM. 

Do fmm Kádén do. s ss gs tw dO 
—  Do.from Híri,do. - I : i : ` n 
ES froin Laker 08, 5 uo 7 0. 7 qomaoX. 
- —DefmmfBiamil)do . . . . ,. . str M. 

Mutabbag, do.* ê a * * * * L . 2 to 70 M. 

Milak, do: (Py. s m. > + $to 70M. 
nm, Brocade, from Gujrát, do, . .— .— ,— 1 to 60 M. 
< Tie *-Brocade, from do. do. ; : 1 to 35 M, 


' os contains two doubtful words The nest word bc) patra ia the bark of 


dove: of India, the Turi. i —P, 
eae eee ur rimia ot Jntdon. Pj 
















*SUd f i6 & kind nf broeaded sik; Mugeys 

—— ——— comes tme he 
A clare. for the Hind. tarephe! re |a 
sthaijar 
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Dáràá*i-bàf, from Gujrat 
Mugayyash, do. : 
Shineini Brocade, do. : 
Murhajjar, trom Europe, per y "ied 
Deba silk, do. do. : 
Do., from Yazd, do. 
Khārā, do. 
Satin, from Chinese Tartary 
Vawdr, from ilo, 
Khazz silk 
Tafgila (à «tuff from Meooa) 
Kurtalacir, from Gujrat 
Mindil T * 
Chira (for turbans) 
Dupatta, do. 
Fotas (loin bands) 
Counterpanes è ' > . 
* The Text does not irre the prices, 


B. Silks, ete., plain. 

Velvét from Europe, pr yard... .- 
Do, from Kashan, per piew « E 
Do. from Yazd, do. . $ 
Do. from Mashhad, do. 
Do. irom Hirat, do. , 
Do. Khiff, do. . : 
Do. from Làhor, do... 
Do, from Gujrit, per yard . 
Quiifa-yi ¢ Parabi do. ; 
Tája-bof, per pew . - i E 
Dàra*i-hif, do. . : i 
Mutabbag, dos . . . . 
Shirwdwi, do. . d ` p 
Afilak, do, E p z 
Kamkhàb, from Kabul and Peri, — 
Tavür (1), do. . E I : > 
Kküri (t) dà. - i $ d 
Mushajjar, — Europe, oar yo 4 m5 
Do.from Yazd, per pce... .— . a 

x x 1A kind of velvet. 


2 to 50 M. 
] to 30 M. 
86 to 17 M, 
l tù +M. 
lte 4M. 
| to 141 M. 
5 R.to 2 M. 


from 15 to 20 R. 


] te 20 M. 
1 to 14 M. 
1to 8M. 
9to BR, 
1 to 12 M. 
1 to 20 M. 


i to 4M. 
Tto TM. 
2to 4 M. 
210 4 M. 
lito 3M, 
2to 4M. 
2to 4M. 
Lto JR. 
I to 1j £. 
2 to 30 M. 
3.to 30 M. 
1 to 30 M. 
H to 10 M. 
lw 7M, 
lto 5M. 


? R.to 23 M. 


4 to 10 R- 


| 3 R. to 1X 


lto 2 M. 
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pi id 
Satin, from Europe, par yard .  ., . , BR to IM 
Sutin, from Hirāt, per pice s a EU BEP AB" 
WAVE V 0n o 0 a 8 wd Rte OR 
} Shmung!;.rpet . .- s. l a «€ o 8M. 
Qutiido. — . $29." x9RIA $3. 
Katün? from Europe, qee yori sy ie ees Ed fo 1 
Tüfta.! à lo. - = A = 2 i = jto 2 K. 
EXCESS Tuv os o Boa E tito ER. 
BMAMNÁA, 02 0.2 0 2 x 0. . SORRY 2B 
Sütipüri, per piece ; = € ; . 6 R.to 2 M. 
i do; < » >. . . > ^ » § Reto 2 M. 
Tat band piri, Ge wo mt ta es BOE. 
Penge ..n £6 2 6c vos ww W^ XR: 
| Migr, per pine Sox n RH 3a ud dos iM 
Dar, por yard on ci 5. . . €. . . — to ERS 
 Tassar,* per piece (B VQ,É us iy ee aera 
Piin Kartami Satin, pu : e 04 qe REMO 
| Kapirnite, formerly — de. - 1 hte E45 
„lcha, do. : X 2m - us 4d XE. 
- Tafsila, per piece : ECTS n. d01*R 

| C. Cotton clothe. 
Khaya, per proce ^ c T 2 1 C . 8 R.to 15 M. 
Chautür, do. — . b w- ^. 4 531 9M. 
k ex E, *- x o. "a. g AR. 
Tansukh, do, . = Al a e a oh Re BE: 
Sda s a n0 a oan 5 3S RD EM 
Gangajal, do. . zo See bv H R5. 
Bhiraun, do. . : i E i s à . 4 R,to. 4 M. 
$5 E. VO Se os Ite Sar 
hona, tesa ccs IE s A.X TM 
(Mw. ym EUN. CIR HR Eee 
5. P354 7 Haw « ws Ute: KM 
uo. * - ` . * . > (HB. to 5 M. 
Vids, do. 2 E 4 , . - > ^. $ to 3 M. 
3 rta made of lka 

ee AW dictionaries agron that it is exceedingly 





* Properly, woven 


shi, oh a tit a te moor shines on it: 


it js Musli: 
Ls a 
a Nowndayes eliieily made in kampare anà Patis : Fulgo, tessa.. 















3 lot 


Panchtoliya, per — — GN 50 s; « ESGAN 
Jhala, do. . : : . . b . . 01197] M. 
Sálü, p mee . : š à 3 to 2M. 
Doriva, per ynece : : . ; : : - 6R, to- 2M- 
Bahadur Shahi, do... á 4 . i s . OR to 2 M. 
Garba Siti, do. à à ⸗ . dt 24K 
Shela, fram the Dakhin, Hx n : à : © to BM 
Arkel do. . : i j ; , : . 8 H.t:o 2M. 
Mindil, do. - : T ; = : p : | to 2 M. 
Sarbamd, do. — . ; n : E $ : , fe 2a, 
Dupatta, do ~- ‘ - , : . ; . 1. Be! CR 
_ Kataucha, do. . ; : : : : ; . ER. to. 1M. 
Fota, do. . : : - 5 $ : >. dto OR 
Goshpech, do. — . a i : : : - >: 1t 2R 
Cla, pryaiho . 702 — s 4 v 5 4 Sto DE 
farina, per piece ui pile MES >. jwr 


Siühafi. per yard . i 5 : v . 200 ii 


D, Woollen stuffs. 
Scarlet Broadcloth, from Turkey, Europe,! and Portugal; 
prym a 0. s 4 0. . . HRS AAEÁ 
Do., from Nàgor nnd Láhor, per piee .- 7. She Te 
Süfímurablae do. .— 2 0 0e 0 e 4 A015 M, 
ANüf4 .-.,* do. "ND e « € o $4." PNE 


Parmnarm, do. . a E . . . 2 R. to 20 M. 
Chira-yi- Parwnarm, da. 1 D m i , 92 f.to25 M. 
Fota do. ..— , 00v o6 M XU RENS 
J inci’ PERI do, ] F p EM n j| to 4 M. 


Gohpeh, do. >» ~ = a A » 3} R tT) a 
Sarpeh, do, i a = ; b . » . yw UM 





1 The articles imported from Europe wore chiefly beondcioth ; muical instru- 
meata, na trumpegs ; piotores ; —— p e BadiKont I, p- — 
* 338. L 7) «nd. eae 1000, tohaeco., ment A 

ae! several ars no longer known as na(ivé weavers cannot compete with the. 


Pega Longo d eSa, hea: e and Mohaits, 
which are —— CR REA npo the natives fone the Bash At A 
of the Moguls, and before, the use of woollen stuffs and, ee 


ural tha V. Even ihe 
— ain ratones rp TARIE TES eem —— sun I7 


hameadana iu an 
yiri edem) ere mesi imported fom England Tam not amare that 
of the armies of tho 


dressmd, th it appear A de the 
commanders of the contingents at ejm; — ti the caput und turbam, 
3 Th» MSS. have en unintelligible 


i 
i 
t 


2 
dddo; o e a dan h e 


TOW Hi E- 
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Parmgarm, per piece. , d . . ^^ xSRto32) M. 
Katàs, do. o o OST E oO UR AC 10 JO 
Phük, do. . - - i eo s e. +» 2) to 15 R 
Durman, dò- . : : : x ,2R.to 4 M. 
Pata, do. b . i : Tcu Sa Ses 
Rewkir, do. . — : . = £. - $4 £Rt LJ. 
Miri, do. OC" oo A sí --—t EXERCERE B MO P 
Burd-i Yamami, do... : : ` . 0 08to$5 R. 
Manji (*) namad, do, : l 1 ; . 22H t» tA 
Kanpak (1) namad, do... S0 n RU. SUR to: LAM. 
Takya! namad, from Kábul and Penis B. à; e 

Don country made, do- -e e. n = to 5A. 
Loi, do. . 1 : à 5 so. MEE XE 
Blankets, do. . . . - - o4 0 4104 to. 2: R. 
Kashmirian Cape, do. Qo 4f. kt ee RARE 


* The price i» not given In the best: 


A*in 33 
ON THE NATURE OF COLOURS. 


White and black are believed to be the origin of all colours. They 
are looked upon as extremes, and as the component parta of the other 
eolours. Thus white when mixed in large proportions with an impure 
black, will yield yellow; and white and black, in equal proportions, will 
give red, White mised with a large quantity of black, will give a bluish 


green. Other colours may be formed by compounding these, Besides, 


it must be borne in mind that cold makes à juicy white body, and a dry 
body black ; and heat renders that. which is fresh black, and white that. 
which is dry. These two powers (heat and cold) produce, each in its place, 
a change in the colour of a body, because bodies are both gabil, i.e. capable 
‘of being acted upon, and mugtaza, i.e. subject to the influence of the 
heavenly bodies (chiefly the sun), the active origin of heat. 


Ain H. 
THE ARTS OF WRITING AND PAINTING. 
What we call form leads we to recognize a body ; the body itself leads 
us to what we call a notion, an idea, Thus, on seeing the form of a letter, 


we recoghize the letter, or a word, and this again will lead us to some idea, 
Similarly in the case of what people term a picture, But though it is true 





pnm 
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that painters, especially those of Europe, succeed in drawing figures 
expressive of the canceptions which the artist has of any of the mental 
states.) so much xo, that people may mistake à picture for a reality : yet 
pictures are much inferior to the written letter, inasmuch sa the letter may 
enibody the wisdom of bygone ages, and become a means to intellectual 
progrese. 

f shall first say something about the art ol writing, as it is the more 
important of the two arts. His Majesty pays much attention to both, and 
ig an excellent judge of form and thought. And indeed, in the eyes of the 
friends of true beauty, a letter is the source from which the light confined 
within it beams forth; and, in the opinion of the far-sighted, it is the 
world-reflecting cup? in the abstract. The letter, a magical power, is 
spiritual geometry emanating from the pen of invention; a heavenly 
writ from the hand ol fate ; it contains the seoret word, and is the tongue 
ofthe hand, ‘The spoken word goes to the hearts of such as are present 
to hear it; the letter gives wisdom to these that nre near and far. Hit 
was not for the letter, the spoken word would soon die, and no keepsake 
wonld be left us of those that are gone by. Superficial observers see in 
the letter a spoty figure ; but the deepsighted a lamp of wisdom. The 
written letta looks black, notwithstanding the thousand tays within it ; 
or, it isa light with a mole on it that wards off the evil eye.! A letter ia the 
portrait painter of wisdom ; a rough sketch from the realm of ideas; a 
dark night ushering in day ; 4 black cloud pregnant with knowledge; the 
wand for the treasures of insight; speaking, though dumb ; stationary, 
and yet travelling ; stretched on the sheet, and yet soaring upwards. 


When a ray of God's knowledge falls on man’s soul, itis carried by the - 


mind to the realm of thought, which is the intermediate station between 


that which is conscious of individual existence (mujarrad) and that which. 


ia material (madds), The result *is a concrete thing mixed with the absolute, 
or an absolute thing mixed with that which is concrete. ‘This compound 
steps forward on man’s tongue, and enters, with the assistance of the 
conveying sit, into the windows of the ears of others. 1¢ then drops the 


+ KAdige (from Men relerring to Mates of mind natural to us, as benevolence. 
wrath. ete. These, Aba i Pag! ony a painter may mmeneed in representing ; hat 
the power ef writing bs greater. 

* The fabulous enp of King Jamebed_ which revealed the prets of the seryes 


basrens. 
* Haman beauty is Hmportoot unless sccompamed hy & mole. For the mole un 
the cheek of his eweethwart, would mak » present «f nur and Bakhard. 
Other posts rejuice ta nie wt. one black spot an the besutiful oat (ho beloved 
who. without euch at uult, would be dubjent to the infinenee of the evil ere, 

4 "The spoken word, tho ides expressed by a pound. 
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burden of its conerete component, and returns as a single ray, to its old 
place, the realm of thought. But the heavenly traveller occasionally 
gives his course a different direction by means of man's fingers, and having 
passed along the continent of the pon und crossed the ocean of the ink, 
nuligita on the pleasant oxpanse of the page, and returne through the eye 
ol the reader to ita wontel habitation. 

As the letter is à representation of an articulate sound, I think it 
necessary to give some information regarding the latter. 

The sound of a letter ipa mode of existence depending on the nature af 
theair. By qura* we mean the striking together of two hard substances ; 
and by qalas, tho separation of the same. In both cases the intermediate 
air, like a wave, ia set in motion ;: and thus the stateis produced which we 
eall sound, Some philosophers take sound to be the secondary effect, and 
define it ae the air set in motion ; but others look upon it as the primary 
effect, i.e. they define sound to be tlie vory garas, or tlie galas, ol any hard 
substances. Sound may be accompanied by modifying circumstances ; 
it may be a piano, deep, nasal, or guttural, as when the throat js affected 
by.acold. Agan, from the nature of the organ with which man utters a 
sound, and the manner in which the particles of the air are div gied, another 
modifying cireumstance may arise, as when two planes, tis deep, two 
nasal, or two guttural sounds separate from each other. Some, as Abi 
SAli Sind, call this modifying element (Sdriz) the sound of the letter ; 
others define it as the original state of the sound thus modified (matrür) : 
but the far-sighted define an articulate sound as the union of the modifying 
element and the original state modified. This is evidently the correct 
view. 

There are fifty-two articulate sounds in Hindi, so and so manyt Ín 
Greek, and eighteen in Persian. In Arabio there are twenty-eight letters 
represented by eighteen signs, or by only fifteen when we count the joined 
letters, and if we take the Hameah ns one with the alif The reason for 
writing an alif und a lim (2) separately a3 the end of the single letters in 
the Arabic alphabet is merely to give an example of a sfkin letter, which 
must necessarily be joined to another letter; and the reason why the 
letter Lim is prelerred * as an example is because the letter làm is the 


* AbO 'I-Paal has targotten to put in the number, Ho euunts eighteen lettore of 
rather gna, in Persian, beconwe -, a, and — hare the same fimdamoenta] sign. 

* Ur rather. the olif «ne preferred to the wüw ur yd, because these two letters 
may be aither edlin or ewhaherrik, Bat tho custom has becomo mtalilished to mall 
the alf. when mutaharrik, homsoh ; und to cul] the alif. wheu sdkin, merely alíf. 
& Abduludsi, of Haass, in his excellent Persian rximmar, entitled isla we «AM. 
würi, which i read all over Indin, says that the /am-aolif has the meaning of pot, 
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middle letter of tbe word «lif, and the letter alif the middle letter of the : 
word lim. 

The vowel-signs did not exist in ancient times. instead of which letters 
were dotted with a different kind of ink ; thus a red dot placed corr a letter. 
expressed that the letter was followed by ana; à red dat in Íront of the — 
letter signified au: unda red dot below a lotteran, | [t was Khalilibni 
Abrmad,! the famous inventor of the Metrical Art of the Arabians, who — 
fixed the forms of the vowel ‘signs as they are now in use, 

The beauty of à letter and ita proportions depend much on personal 
taste; henoe it is that neari J every people has a separate alphabet, This I 
«v findan Indian, Syriae, Greek, Hebrew, Coptic, Macqati, Kifi, Kashmiri, | 
Abyssinian, Rayhint. Arabic, Persian, Himvaritie, Berbery, Andalusi 
Rühani, and several other ancient systems of writing. The invention of 
the Hebrew chararters is traced in some poems to Adami Hafthazirt ; + P 
but some mention Idris? as the inventor, Others, however, Sav that Tilia i 
perfected the AMacgal charactar. According to several statements, the 


In writing we have to remember that black and white a^ 
these colours best prevent ambiguities ín reading. 
In Irín and Türán, India and Turkey, there are eight caligraphical 
















— — — 


le, " do wot read this compound làm-alif, t ** over it, when you ssy the 
Alphabet: look Spon it ae à mere examplo ota lsa btn ] 
Verm Aawza, as seed here in native schools fs carefully distingninhed from the 
terms Shetli Hamsah aod Markíz-í fHamsak, Ninkii Jiumzsah ia the 
vonsiating of a semicirele, one extremity of which standa upon a 
slanting. Markie Hamzah ja either of the letters oly, eir. or 
latiet, when accompanied v fhe NaM-4 Harmsnk. 
vither of the three letters dif, ww, yd, whon avoom the 
In European grammars, the chaptet oj tl Ha i y 
esplain ths word Hamiah as thu pame ot à pigs, n 
Another peculiarity af European grammara le thie thet iy the letters 
el "decem the wis jo placed after the Me ; here fn the East, the ja invariably: 
ut ore the yd. x 
z Tha je sald to have Iean born A.F 100, and died at hi, ATE 175 of 190) 





H= wrote works on the scienos which he had exta as also several 
books om Oe rie do mE ue J 
* Adam (s eallod # rt, hecause the number of inhabitants on earth at 
his death — LI VE TE "^ ——— 
- ¢reation dam serea arand years 
bfore hin ae "aa tr tot Je RE 
, ot Enoe 


ba Oe eee 


—_—-- 


m. 
, 
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- systems ! current, af which each one is liked by some peopl. Six of them 
Were derive] in. A.H. 300 by Jéni Mugak from the Ma*qals and. the 
-Küfüe characters, viz, the Sulz, Taugis, Muhaggay, Naskh, Rayhin, 
Rigas, Some add the Ghubdr, and way that this seventh character had 
likewise been invented by him, The Naskk charactor is ascribed by many 
apart +A clave of the Kbalifah Musta*sam Billáh.? The Sul« and the 
| ANaskh consist ench of one-third? curved lines, and two-thirds straight lines ; 
y othe former (the ul») is jali,* whilst the latter (the yaskh) is Lhafi. The 
© TavgiS und Rigas consist of three-fourths curved lines and one-fourth 
{Merah lines : tlie former js jali, the latter is khafi. The Muhaggag and 
—  Rayhin contain tlree-fourths straight lines; the former, as in the pre- 
"deding, is jali, and the Rayhan is khafi, 

Among faimots copyists I must mention SAli ibn-i Hilàl, better known 
Mader the name of fh-i Batowah ;* he wrote well the six characters, 
| "Yàqüt brought them to perfection. Six of Yáqüt's pupils are noticeable ; 


A Shaykh Ahmad, so well known under the name of Shaykh zida-yi 

Subrwardi; 2. Arghin of Kibul; 8. Mawhina Yfisnf Shih of Mash had ; 

E oes Mubarik Shah, styled Zarrin-qulam (the golden pen; 5. 

dar, called Gandahnauis (i.e, the writer of the jah); 6. Mir Yahya. 

‘ n is remarkable that, dit the whole chap » there ie oot the slightest allusion 

‘to tho art at printing. Nor do Aba 'E Fagl‘ letters, where nearly the whale of this 

| — A* ín in repeated, contain « reference to Printed books, The first book printed in 
f 





Yudia was the Dosteina Christiana nf Gloranni fiontalvex, a lay brother of the order 
- Al Ue Jewoita, who, ae far ae I know; first cust Tamulio characters in the year 1677. 
(0 Mer — — in 1078, à look entitled Flos Santiorute, which was followed (*) 
LI ol F'athnr Antonin de Proenza, printed in 1079, at Amba- 
 JRaecate, on the const of Malabar. From that Period ihe Danish- Missionaries at 
— Ttanquebar have prínted many works, « extaloque pf which may be foond in Alberti 
Ne Wabrioil Saluteris luz Keangelit,” Johnston's franalation af Pre P. Da San Barto- 
A/ RM the Eat Indis, p.395. The Italian Original has the same youre; 
n » » " 
i * He was the last caliph, and reigned from 1942 to 1268, when he was put te 
_ oath by Huliga, grandson of Chingix Khâm. [HALSA is nut in the text. —T.] 
m * Honce, the namo eula or one-third, 
t Jati iLe en in term uned by copyiste 1o express that letters are thick, and 
written with a pea full of ink. Ghihe. — A left (hiddeh] is the opposite. 
T. * Jha AMuglah, Jbn Hawedb, and Fagal are the three oldest oaligraphiete men. 
yitoned in varios historin, The following notes are chielly extracted from Ra khatwar 
ME dri his fall 
— * soe aceurdiing to his full name, Abü €Alt Muhammad ibo-i € A1 itn-l 
Hasan dho-i Mn h, was tho vixier of the Khallfahs Muytadir hillah. Algahir billah, 
med ArRasl billah, who reigned from A.T, VOT ta HM, "Tho aat, cut off Ebi Maglah’s 
Á i 38-9. 


c Ms. Dawicsh, or Aba Tiusan CAN ibn à HIA, lied moder the twenty-Afth 
| anta; Algádir billah [2.0 — the contemporary wf Mahmad of Chess, 


ay at, or Jamal Din, wae torn ot —* — the Librarian 
im price: 
time on ancount of hie Shitah teudencina, He — the aon, —— 


1253) of Haligil Khan, and died, at the a nt one hundred troit AH 
| gdh 1297, ing the gn f (take Kin lad amd tret. mS 
— 
$ 
X. A 
X 
1 
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the Private Secretary of his Majesty, who improved the TaSfig very 
much. 

The eigMÀ character which I have to mention is the Nastaig; it 
consinte entirely of round lines. They say that Mir SAW of Tabriz, a 
contemporary of Tinàr, derived it from the Naskh and the TaSiig; tut 
thie can scarcely be correct because there exist books in the NastaStig 
character written before Timür's time. Of Mir SAli's pupils, 1 may 
mention two:! Mawlind Jafar of Tahriz, and Mawlüni Azhar; und of 
other caligraphists in 7aSTiq, Mawlink Muhammad of Awbah (near Hirat), 
an excellent writer; Mawlink Bari of Hirat; and Mawlans Sultan SAN? of 
Mash had, who surpasses them all. He imitated the writing af Mawlina 
Azhar, though he did not learn from him personally, Six of his pupils 
are well known > Sultin Muhammad Khandin ;? Sultan Mubarmad 
Nic; Mawlàna SAli** 'd-Din* of Hirit; Mawlan& Zayn* 'd-Din (of 
NishapGr); Mawlin’ ‘Abdi of Nishipfir; Mahkammud Qasim Shadi Shah, 
each of whom possessed some distinguishing qualities. 

Besides these, there are a great number of other good caligeaphists, 
who are famous-for their skill in NastaSiig; as Mawlina Sultan SAfi, of 
Qiyin ;* Mawlina Sultin SAll of Mashhad ;* Mawlink Hijrint;* and 
after them the illistrious Mawlàn& Mir CAlr,* the pupil, as it appears, of 
Mawlünà Zayn" 'd-Din. He brought his art to. perfection by imitating 
the writing of Sulin SAli of Mash,had. The new method, which he 
established, is a proof of his genius; he has leftimany masterpieces, Some 
ome asked him once what the difference was between his writing and that 
of the Mawlznà. He said, '" I also have brought writing to perfection ; 
bur vet, his method has n. peculiar charm." 


!CThne Mis*ut mestiims à this. Gnmediate qmpll of. Mir «AI Mawlhad K Asifa 
kisama? amt mistoa that he put Air SAFa n naroe to his own writings, without 
(Luz offence to his raster. 
in walled aon waa A friend of Amite CAI Sher, and died ACH. 010 during the reign of 
shacks Jivenyo Miread. montioned m the fourth note. 

p ⸗ e He as he was always happy, He was a friend of Amir 
an 
tho Maktatr € Ajo* ^d. Difw — ot Hira 
— — m Maseyn. Mírsá'n éh hike wad died A-H. DA 1. 
house ian town. S, K- el K)urásin, near the frontier wd Afghlaistán. I i6 


srittroocerding 4 tac chp a i Mashbad, which 
5 "MIS Y here the Moltahàt, Mawlánh Buljüs PD is 


— 
ES S Moni nd Mir CAML Say et iat od A.A Gat Sat hea Ium 


mai. ot Mir «t Dihit. á 
Akbár's Khiskbante, pa re hasten of Deli aah ee or entering, id the 
Wee which à poet makes n! verses rem pata of eon, fates pow 


" 


T o mar 


"Mawlànü Sháh of Mash,had: Mawlánà Ma*rüf* of Baghdad; Mawlānā 
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"The following caligraphists ure likewise well-known: Saft Nast" "Wih, 
also ealled Sadri *Iráqi; Arqün; SAbd* "lh; Khwája SAbd "llàh-i 
Sayrafi; Yajt Muhammad ; Mawlina SAbd* ‘Wahi Áshpaz; Mawlánà 
MuliFol Shirax; Mucin® 'd-Din-i Tanürí; Shame" 'd-Din-i Kbata*i; SAbd" 
'r-Babim- Kbalüli (f); SAbd* "-Hayy; Mawlinà Jafar? of Tabriz; 


Bhauns" 'd-Din Báyasanghur; MuSin* 'd-Din of Farüh; SAbd" "I-Haqq of 
Habzwür;  Maulànà Ni*mat* "lühá Dawwáb; Khwájugi Munina 
Marwárid, the inventor oi variegated papers wnd sands for strowing 
on the paper: Sultan Ibrihim, soo of Mirza Shikrukh; Mawland 
Muhammad Hakim Hàfiz; Mawlànà Mabmüd Siva,üsh; Mawlina 
Jamal’ "d-Din Tusayn; Mawlanà Pir Muhammad; Mawlünà Fazl" 
'Hdaqq of Qazwin.? d 

A seventh kind of writing bs called Taig, which has bom derived from 
the RigdS and the TamyiS. It contains very few straight lines, andl was 
brought to perfection by Khwaja Táj-i Salmáni, * who alwo wrote well the 
other six characters. Some say that he was the inventor. 

Of modern caligraphists I may mention: Mawlánà Abd" 'I-Hays, tbe 
Private Secretary * of Sultán Abü Sa*id Mirzü, who wrote TaStig well ; 
Muwlind Darwikh: * Amir Manxür; Mawlüná lbrühim of. Astarübàd ; 
Kbwája Ikhtiyar;? Munshi Jamál" "d-Din ; Muhammad of Qazwin ; 
Mawlana Idris; Khwája Mulamund Husayn Mutehi; and Ashraf Rbün,* 

i He tive in the beginning at thu Gfloenth century, at tho time of Mircea Shahrukh | ^ 
Te diomdenpetary atid rival of the great poet Selman of Séwah (dind 769), The | 
name Mara peara tò hare been common in Baglidlad unco the times of the famous 


, 

mint Magesf of Nurkk (n p ot Baghdad), 4 
the Mir*àf alio mention. Muilà Aba Takr, and Shaykh 4 

"m" 





*Cfhe Mabeabat Ani 
Mat mad. 
* According to the Maktfibad und several M88., Ssloymiet, 
* In the original text, p. 114, L 5. y mistake, Mawl&tá CAbd*"l. Hayy and th 
Munshi of fmltàn Abü SaCid 
* Mawhin’d Darwish Mutemmad wag a friend of the famous Amit SATI Sher, 
Fisler of Sultin ffuweye Mier&, king of Khurkain (A.D. 1470 to 1205), an 
qus of th» poet Jin Mawiánà liyrwisb entered nalterwards the wrvios 6 
unayd.-l Salawi, king of Persia (A.D, 3490 to 1526), A biography of 1he 
may be founil in the Mo®ayir-d MAs, p 75), 5 
Khwiis Ikhtiyàr. tbe contemporary and wwecemful rival of the pr 
ealigra hist. Ho was Privale Secrviary to Sultáo Hussyn Mirzá. r 
it ie the Litle nf Mobammal Avghar, a Sayyid from Mashhad — wae: 1 







to the Tabaqata Akbari, from CAraiwhahi, Ho served Humáyfin as Mir i 

Mir SAri. and Mir MAIL He accompanied Tard! Beg on hie fight from Di} 

imptizoned. by. flayrim, and lad (o go Ve Mecca. — He rejoined Akbar in A} 2 

when Bavrim had just fállen in disgraco, received in the following year thè i ts: 

A dw, and served under MunSim Khan im Renga), He 1 in the tia - a 
yrar of Akbar/sreign. A-H. 915... 1n Abü "I-Fasl'elist of grat devs, I tho wecond book, — 
Ashraf Shin ia quoted «1 a —— —- thowsand,  Badi,oni imentionx him ] 
among contemporaneous poets "l-Meea tier, Anhrat Khan's son. AD. 

140), «2 commander of five hundred, ^ =“ Ua 


— 7 
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In conclusion, may mention: Sbáh Mabimüd * of Nishápür; Mabmüd 
Is-háq ; Shams* 'd-Din of Kirmán; Mawláná Janhed, tho riddle-writer; 
Bultá4 HIusayn of Kbujand ; Mawlánà SAyshi; Ghiyüa**d-Din, the gilder; 
Mawl&tá CAbd? s-Samad; Mawlànà Malik; Mawlàni SAbd* "I-Kurim 
Mawlina SAbd® *r-Rabim of Khywariam ; Mawlana Shaykh Mulammad ; 
Mawlind Shab Maljmüd-i Zarringnlam (ot gold pen) ; Mawlünà Mubam* 
mad Husagn? of Tabriz; Mawlind Hasan SAI of Mash had; Mir MoSizz 
oi Káshán; Mirzà DIhrübim of Iefahán; and several others who have 
devoted their lives to the improvement of the art. 

His Majesty shows much regard to the art, and takes a great interest 
in the differnt systems of writing; hence tha lurge number of skilful 
caligraphists, NastaSTiq has especially received à new inipatus. The artist 
who, in the shadow of the throne of his Majesty, has become a master of 
caligraphy, is Muhammad Husayn 3of Kashmir. He has been honoured 
with the title of Zurringalam, the goll pen. He surpassed his master 
Mawland Abd" "LSAxiz; bis maddat and dawa*ir 4 uhow everywhere w 
proper proportion to each other, and art critics comider him equal to. 
Mulla Mir SAIE Of other renowned ealignaphiste af the present age, I must 
montion Mawlina Baqiz, the son of the illustrious Mullà Mir Ali; Mubam- 
mad Amin of Mash, had ; Mir Husayn-i Kulanki ; Mawlána SAbd? 1-Hay ; 
Maselána Dawrt; 5 Mawlána SAbd* *r- adn ; Mir CAbd* "lah; Nizàmi of 
Qazwin ; TAI Chaman of Kashmir; Nür* 'llah Qásim Arsalán. 

Hi» Majesty's library ja divided into sayera! parts; some ol the books 
are kept within, and some without, the Harem. Each part of the library 


. © 


1 Araurding ta the Mattubd? and the Mir*at, Shih Mebanwmad oi Nhxhápüz. 
i isi, Mi af Mashheod. t 

bra eatigrw €Imád, whom hiegraply 

«ill he foand in thn Mir*iM. — Wd ilo thn profuce of Dr. Bprenger's Guliitán. 

è Ho died A.M. 1020, six yours after Akhar's death, 

> By Meddat (extensions), caligraphiate tresn letters like soy oi hy datje 

[srurvatures], letters Hike gs e 

Ursw four borizontal linee ak equal intervale;  ewll the sparna botuen thant 

a, hoe, Of which a ie tim highest. very letter whkeh tills the epoce l is onlin a” 

sinsla: 244, 3, 4 Tho diaeritice] pointe are immaterial, Every Hine above h 

is called = mariana; wrery linn below 5, Le. in t, à déwax, Thns t consta od & 

Akiba and a mirko oí ^ haika ani a diman. "Uhe knobula p.f us 

ia. called balla, "hus 5 Madde, consisting of a Rail, and e dünn ; wr alen 

Bp The s voista ofa wirit and a dán. 


5 fiia name le. qd was born at 
pame Vide dt af posts (vol lil of the Bibl. Indica 

him "LM writer af — — war Khwije 
Mebemmad Huseva, Sn Abad [side Sliuni, i here for Ibráhim, i 


E" 





if 


hy 
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is subdivided, according to the value of the books and the eatimation in 
which the sciences act held of which the books treat. Prose books, 
poetien] works, Hindi, Persinn, Greek, Kashmirian, Arabic, are all 
separately plavéd. In this order they aro wlio inspected. Experienced 
people bring them daily and read them before His Majesty, who heara 
every book from the beginning to the end, At whatever page the readers 
daily stop, His Majesty makes with his own pena sign, according to the 
nümber of the pages; and rewards the readers with presents of cash, 
either in gold or silver, according to the number of leaves rend out by 
‘them. Among books of renown, there are few that are not read in his 
Majesty’s assembly hall ; and there are no historical facts of the past ages, 
or curiosities of science, or interesting points of philosophy, with which 
His Majesty, n leader of impartial sages, in unacquainted. | He does not 
get tired of hearing à. book over again, but listens to the reading of it 
with more interest. The Akhliq-i Nigiri, the Kimiva-yi SaSidat, the 
Qabüsnáma, the works of Sharaf of Munayr (cide p; 50), the Gulistin, the 
Hadiqa of Hakin: Sana*i, the Masnawi of MaSnawt, the Jim Jam, the 
Bustán, the Sháhnára, the collected. Maanawis of Shaykh Nizámi, the 
works of Kinetaw and Mawlina Jimi, the Diwane of Kháqani, Anwari, 
and several works on History, are oontinually read out to His Majesty. 
Philologists aro constantly engaged in translating Hindi, Greek, Arabic, 
‘and Persian books, into otherlanguagos. Thus à part of the Zichi-i Jadid-i 
Mirzà*i (eide 3d book; À*in 1) was trlnalutod tinder the superintendence 
uol Amie Fath Tah of Shirüz (ride p. 34), and. also the. Kishnjoaht, tha 
"Gangidhar, the Mohkesh Malasand, from Hindt (Sanserit) into Persian, 
necording to the interpretation of the author of thie book, The Mahi- 
bhirat which belongs to the ancient books of Hindiistan has likewise been 
‘translated, from Hind? ititto Persian, under the superintendence of Nagib 
Khan? Mawlind SAbd* 1-Qidir of Badion,* and Shaykh Sultan of 


* Olarro ihat tha Arahina books are placed last, In wee p. LH, ln d, —T.] 
+ Ragerding thie renowned amo, ede Abd “bPagl's et of Gremives, 2nd 


No. 1014. 
=E Malis CAbó* "EQ&dir, portlaaliy styled Qddict, was horn A.H, 947 [or MU] a4 
s fewn meat DANE Ho was thui !wo years older than Akbar. — Hin father, 
"whom he lost in 009, was enlled Shaykh Malük Sthüb, end was à pupil of the Saint 
há of Xamhhal €Abd* "l.Qádir, or. flnláont, a» ww generally call him, storied 
pas acienbos under the most reoow nod anit jrious ton of his age, most of whom be 
#humeratee tu the bezinning af the rhit vulume et bis Munte 2 Me exeellest in 
Musto, History, ant Astronmmy, and 98 eu seconnt of hin tewatital voler sppolnted 
‘Court Inte for Wainerwdays He had early loeon intradaeced tu Akbar V Jalal 
"Kháa Qürehi (ede Lat of Grsndees, 2nd beak, No. 213). Fur forty pears Sent 
Nveil.in company with Shaykh Mubarak, and Warsi and Aba ‘l-Fasl, the Shayhh'e’ 
un but thete w2* n0 sincere friendship between them, a» Badion! looked spon 
1 a4 heretice, At the command of Ahhsr, he transisted tbe Zumiyus ( Hadàdcni, 











nhi 





Thanesar The book contains nearly one hundred thousand verses > 
His Majesty calla this ancient history Hazmnáma, the book of Wars. The | 
same learned men translated also into Persisn tlie Ramüynn, likewise a 
book of ancient Hindustan, which contains the life of Ram Chandta, bat 

is full of interesting pomte of Philosophy. Hájrlbráhim of Sarhind trane-- 


lated into Persian the Atharban * which, according to the Hindia, is ona al 





LE, pp. 296, W00), frum the Sanecrit inte Parslan, receiving for twenty four themed 
ola 150 Ashtalils ant 1,000 Tongraha; end parts of the Mahüblikrat ;. extracta 
from the — Rashid; and the Bader "Id mir, a work en the Bett: A copy | 
el another of his works, mntithed Najalv "ry MaehTd, may be toond among » Pursian | 
MBS. of the Ax, Boc, Bengal. — His historical work, extitded Juba bduite "t Tuiwelri bl, | 
i» much mil at written hy an ongmy of Akbar, whose character, ite he grandeur | 
atut ite failings, is muvh more prominent than in the dibarnime or the Pabagat-s | 
Abbai or the. Mayr Hakimi, 14 be especially of. value for the religioun views of. 

the emperor, and contains interesting Wiographiee of most famous men and. ports of | 
Aktar’ time ‘The History ends with the beginning of A. H. 1004, or eleven youre l 
Malare Akbor'a death, and ww jay oonclide that Dadáonl died soon aftvr that yeuz. t 
The hook wae kept secret, and according to a «tatement in the Mirtas* tS Alam, ik 
wat mada publio during the reign of Ja M who abowed hia diupieaaure ly dis 
bolieving the atatement of Had&oni» chiltren that they (hemselees. had been 
ima ware ob the existence of the book The Turnk-i Jahángiri unfortunutely = 
nothing about this rirzumatanee + but Badáonl's work wwo — wok known 

AH. 1025, tho tenth. year of ete relin, in which (ie Maf*ügies Rahimi waa 
soe whos author compluiuod of tho want af # history beside the Tabeqht, aml 


Akharnáma. 
In point of stylo, fBadáuni ie pnmh interior + Babhthwar Kian (dM r*et" Feau 
and Mohammad Kaghm (the ¢Alanegie Nirma), but somewhat exporter to hin fri 
Mirzi NigAm" "d-Tn Abmud of Hirst, author ul the Tabugül, nni to € Abd» | Hamid of 
Lihor, author of the Pádishakndma. 
€ Ad" 'I-Qüdir ol Baddon ínust not be confounded with Manlia Qaditl another 
learned man content with Akbar. | 
le Badoot 11, p. 379 s anid far HAJI Thrahim, lii, p 139. [ily p, £18—B.] [ 
E N fn this year (A IL 083, of A.D. 1876) à foarnod Brahmin, Shaykh. Hhiwan, 
had come from the Dakhin andl turned Muhotumadan, when Hin Majesty gave me the — — | 
ordée to translate the Atkarhan, Several of the religious Mun thie book 
resemble the laws uf Islan, Ax in translating T found many dificult passages, 
which Shaykh Bhawan could not interpret either, I teported the cironmetanse ti 
Mie Majesty, who ordered eno Faye, and —— nn Jbrálilm, to —“ | 


The latter, though willing, did not write am ing, Am the m 
Atharban, there ia one which says that no aap ail —— he a certain, 


« This contains many tines the letter t, and tesembies very much OnE 
ittabe dia 'L ies, 1 found that a Hindi, under eertain — — 
e 


cow fim ; And another, that Hindün —— ed bui do not horn 
euch passages the Shaykh upel to delest other Brahmins i argument ; amd they 
Wt to. feet 4 Mi ie suos Di Let os praise God for his conversivn 1 7- 
The translation of the Mahibbarst wae not quite « tallure. ” For two nighte 
translato some 


His Majesty hielt of the Mahahh and told Nagth 
Khan to write dawn the gruecal mea —— 
tme with Naqlb Khán i and, atter throe or fant manths, two of the eightewn chapters 
of there i ale ty confound the nightoon worlde—were laid 1 
before His Majesty. — But the € took exceptiün to any translation, and called 


mv & llarimihur and « berntp- , ae if that was t3 sharo of the buuk Another 
wat subsequentty finishet by Nagib | än amj Mull Sheri, and another part 
Sultàn HAjI of Thanesar; flien Sha Fayel was appointed, who wrote two 
aapea Perea mna pona hat bast an is Gha ode ae 
$ than of f on * thus got a hun uct £ 
aisesly written, «o exactly tendere, that even the accidental dict of flies on the 


a 
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the four divine books, The Lilawatl, which is one of the most excellent 
works written by Indian mathematicians on arithmetic, lost its Hindiü veil, 
and received d Persian gurb from the hand of my elder brotiier, Shaykh 
€Abds "-Fayri Faygit At the command of His Majesty, Mukammal 
Khan of Gujrat tmnslated into Persian the 'Tájak, a well-known work on 
Astronomy, "The Memoirs * of Babar, the Conqueror of the world, which 
may he called a code of practical wisdom, have been translated fram 
Turkish into Persian by Mirzà SAbd"-'r-Rahim Khâm, the present Khan 
Khanan (Commander-in-Chief), The History of Kashmir, which extends 
over the last four thousand years, has been translated from. Kaslimirian 
into Persian * by Mawlina Shah Muhammad of Shaihabid. The AfuS jam" 
‘EBuldan, an excellent work on towns and countries, las been translated 
from Arabic into Persian by several Arabic scholars, as Malla Alimad of 
Thathah,* Qisim Beg, Shaykh Munawwar, and others. The Haribäa, a 
book containing the life of Krishna, was translated into Persian by 
Mawlind Sheri (vide the poetical extracts of the second book). By order 
of His Majesty, the author of this volume composed à new version of the 
Kalilah Damnah, and published it under the title of sAyar Danish.® 
The original is a masterpiece of practical wisdom, but is full of rhetorical 
difficulties ; and though Naer* "llah-i Mustawfi and Mawlina Husayn-i 
Witz has translated it into Persian, their style dbounds in rare metaphors 
and difficult words. The Hindt stary of the love of Nal and Daman, whioh 


nuit the hearts of feeling readers, has been: metrically translated by my 








original was hot left out ; bui lin waa soon after driven from Court, and te puw in 
WBhakkar, Other translators end interpreters however, continue nowadays the 
Hight but ween Pungas and the Kurita, May God Almighty protect those thet are 
not engaged In this work, and eeonpt their mi 
of every one who does not hide his diagust, acu whose heart 
* He allows mon to return to Him in repentance | * "This Raswndeve was ilupiimated, 
and repeatedly copied ; the grandies were ordered to make o jen, and €Abde "Fari 
wrote an introduction to W of about twe fer, ete” Badéent, lp. 302-. A copy of 
this translation in two volumes, containing eighteen fase U9) le among the of 
ihe Aa. S00, of Bengal, No. 1229. (mw fusi e) se Sixtus pages quero atwo haria. 
—* M wotk has been printed. A50 "I Fagl'a wonds Hin veil Ate au allmian to 
wat» mx. 
* Fide Turaki Jahangirh v. 417, The moe Timür were *rwnalated. inta 
'Peralan. during the reign of Bhihjabán, by Mir uA Py Turbat — PidaMnima 
* Conqueror of the world,” guts eitünt, le Bibar s title, 
the tithe af the Mogul. Emperors from. Biber to Bahidar Shah, vide 


from His 


ema of Sháhábád, a vory lnarnod man, had iranelated into Persian. Ff 

two months, when my work war put into the Imperial Library, 

f is Majesty in its turi, "— Haibbonf, Hl, p. 274. 
Reyarding the tragm end of this “ heretic", vide akt, H p, 304. Notices 

regarding the other two men will be found in the third volume of Wadkonl. 

* YorSIyári Dànisk.— Such abbreviations sre common in tithes 


the order 
e y to re-write in an essy style, iho History of Kashmir. which Mullà Sháh 
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brother Shaykh Fayzii Fayyürt in the wurseox? metre of the Lay 
Maujnün, and be now everywhere known under the title of Nal Duman t | 
As His Majesty lias. become aequainted. with the treasum of history, ! 
he ordered several well-informed writers (0 compose « work containngrthe - 
events which have taken place inthe seven tones for the lust one tho ‘5 
years, Naqib hin, and several others, commenced this history, A very 
large portion was subsequently added hy. Mullà Alymad of 'Thathah, and 
the whole concluded by Jactar Bega Asaf Khin. The introduction m 
composed byme. The work haathetitl ot Tarthh- AT, tho History ofa 
thonsand years. 






The Art of Painting, 

Drawing the likeness of anything ia called taper. His Majesty, from 
his earliest youth, has shown a great prediloction for this art, and gives it 
every encouragement, as he looks upon it às & means, both of study and 7 
amusement. Hence the art flourishes, and many painters have obtained 
great reputation, The works of all painters are weekly laid before His 
Majesty by the Düraghas and the clerks; he then confers rewards 
according to exorllenoe of workmanship, or increases the monthly saliries. 
Mueh progress was made in the commodities required by painter, and 
the correct prices of such articles were carefully ascdll inod. The mixture 
of colours has especially been improved. The pictures tlius received a 
hitherto unknown finish, Most excellent painter are now to be found, 
and masterpieces, worthy of a Bihzdd,® may be placed at the side of the 
wonderful works of the European painters who have attained world-wide 
fame. "The minnteness in detail, the genern! finish, the boldness of execu- 
tion, eto., now observed in pictures, sre incomparable; oven inanimate 


" Fagal's Nallamus (ot Nal o Damas contelns about 4,200 verme, and. was 
Lade AH. 1003, in the short «pace of Hive mouth), Tt waa — to Akbar 
"- a few ushrufis as mater. [t waa pot among the set of hooks cond zt Conrt. and 

agth Khan wae a to read ft out to File Majesty, Ti ba tadloed, & nreeniwt 
ihe like ‘of whith, forthe laat thirwe lornstreit years no prt of Hindustan, after Mir 
Khusraw of Di, has "à "M, p. MI. 

* te AH, 1000, Cb. 1591-3, the belied sius be hs ce been current among the 
eens Islam and the workl wore md thrit emd,  Variom 


ri aros, to le Jage Nakdi, who (a to the of 
Christ en — even. Dadionl« belot goi oh ma pout Akbar» 
Hincipiow saw in the osmim rumour « happy omen for the -— af the 
Diui HAM, Tue TAM t AUT ses Weiss to loy ne to 

— tomme AUT In the Libeury of the As Seo, of (Nn EV. 


no pretuee, nommeinie with the events en te the 
dem (sth Jone, 032), aud ence ahruptiy «fth the of © Umar thos "de 
lik (A.H, 95, or A.D, FP A The years are reckoned fron: the death of the 
Prophet: € = the Hijrah. For farther partionlure regarding this book, wide 
Badii, 
an inadd was 4 famous paluter, who lyed at the court of BhAh LensnCil-] Sufawt 
ot Persia.” Sirdjullughat, 


e 0 Eia DA. a 
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objects look as ifthey had life. More than « hundred painters have become 
fumous masters of the art, whilst the mumber of those who approach 
perfection, or of those who are middling, is very large. This is expecially 
true of the Hindus ;* their pictures surpass our conception of things. 
Few, indeed, in the whole world are found equal to them. 

Among the forerunners on the high road of art I may mention : 

l. Mir Sayyid «Ali of Tabriz? He learned the art from his father. 
From the tine of his introduction nt Court, the ray of royal favour has 
shone upon him. He has made himah famous in his art, and has met 
with much success. 

2. Khwája SAbd* 'e-Samad, styled Shiringulam, or sect pen. He 
pomes Írom Shiriz. Though he had learnt the art. before he was made 
grandee * of the Court, his perfection was mainly due to the wonderful 
effect of n look of His Majesty, which caused him to turn from that which 
is form to that which is spirit. From the instruction they received, tlie 

—— Khwája's papila became masters. 

—  & Dsswanth. He i» the son of a palkee-bearer. Hn devoted his 
whole life to the art, and used, from Iove of his. profession, to draw and 
paint figures even on walle. One day the eye of Hix Majesty fell on him ; 

-kig talent waa discovered, and he himself handed over tò the Kbwája. In 
— hort time he surpassed all painters, and became the first master of the 
age. Unfortunately the light of his talents was dimmed by the shadow of 
madness; he committed suicide. He lus left many masterpieces. 
4. Basiwan. In back grounding, drawing of features, distribution of 
colours, portrait painting, and several other branches, he ie most excellent, 
so much ao that many eritios prefer him to Daswanth. 
The following painters have likewise attained fame: Kesü, Lal, 
Mukund, Mushkin, Farrukh the Qalmáq (Calmuek), Mádhn,* Jagan, 
Mohesh, Khemkarun, Tara, Siwli, Horibis, Ram, It would take me too 
long to describe the excellencies of each. My iytention is “to pluck s 
flower from every meadow, an ear from every sheaf", 
E I have to notice that the observing of the figures of objects and the 
making of likenesses of them, which are often looked upon na an idle 
occupation, are, for a well regulated mind, a source of wisdom, and an 


! a Compare with Abé "L-Peagl's opinion, Elphinstone’ Mistery of. India, becond 
ion, 
E Bueh known as & poet under the name of Jedi f. Ville the poctionl extrants 
E the seeom] book, He illuminated the Rory ef Amir Hemwash, menthoned om the 


b bext im 
owira Chabirpadi. | Vide the list of grandee» in the second book, No. 266, 
* Meastioned in the Matari — 751) as in Ehe service of C Abd *e Mables 
Khan Khanan, Akbar’s commander-in-ch 
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antidote against the poison of ignorance. Bigoted followers of the letter l 
of the law are hostile to the art of painting; bat their yen now see the 
truth. One day at a private party of friends, His Majesty, who had part 
ferred on several the pleasure of drawing pear him, remarked: “There 
are many that hate painting ; but such men E dislike. Tt appears to me as 
its painter had qwiite peouliay means af recognizing God ; far a painter in 
sketching anythingthat has life, and in devising ite limbs, one after the 
other, must. come (9 feel that he cannot bestow individuality upon: hi» 
work, aud is thus forced to think of God, the giver of life, and will thus 
increase in knowledge.” 

The number of masterpieces of painting increused with the envourage- 
ment given to tho art. Persian books, both pense and poetry, were 
ornamented with pictures, uid a very large number of paintings waa thus 
collected. The Story of Hamsah was represented in twelve volumes, aid 
clever painters made the most astonishing illustrations for no leaa than 
one thousand and four hundred passages of the story, The Chingitnama, 
the Zafarnüma,! this book, the Razmuadma, the Ramayan, the Nel Damas, 
the Kalilah Dumpah, the. CAyár Dünish, ete, were all illustrated. His 
Majesty himself sat for his likeness, and also ordered to have the like- 
nassen talon of all the grandees of the tealm. An immense album was 
thus formed : those that have passed away have received a new life, and. 
those who are still alive have immortality promised them. 

In the same manner, a» painters are encouraged, employment is held 
out to ornamental artista, gilders, line-drawers, and payors 

Many Mangabdars, Ahadis, and other soldiers, hold appeintmenta in 
this department. The pay of foat soldiers varies from 1,200 to 600 dame. 


A*in 35. 
THE ARSENAL, 


The order ol the household, tlie efficiency of the army, and the welfare 
of the country, are intimately connected with the state of this department: 
bence His Majesty gives it every attention, and looks scrutinixingly into 
ite working order. He introduces all sorte of new methods, and studies 
their applicability to practical purpose. This a plated armour was 
brought before Hin Majesty, and set up as a targét; but no bullet was ao 





1 A Histiry of the House of Tim&r, bx Bharaf* 'd.Din. of. Yard. (died. 1440), 
Vials Motiey's reel Hori MBSS., v 4. 
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powerful us to ninke an impression on it, A sufficient number of such 
armours has boon made sa as to supply whole armies, His Majesty also 
look» into thw prices of such a4 are sold in the bazars. 

All. weapons for the use of His Majesty have names, and a proper rank 
is-naeigmed to them. "Fhus there are thirty swords (khsa »words), one of 
whivk is daily sent to Hise Majesty's sleeping apartments. The old ono ia 
returned, and handed over to the servants outside the harem, who keep it 
till ité turn comes again. Forty other swords are kept in readiness ; they 
are called Kota! words, — When the number of Elisa ewords (in conse- 
quence af presents, ete.) has decreased to twelve, they supply new ones 
from the Aotal swords. Therw are also twelve. Fakbands (!),! the turn of 
every onn of which recurs aftet one week, Of Jámdhars and. Khapeas, 
there are forty of each. Their turn recurs every week; and each has 
thirty kotals, from which deficiencies are supplied ax before, Besides, 

eight knives, twenty spears and barohhas are required monthly. Of 
eighty-six Mash hadi bows, Bhadéyan hows, and twenty-four others, are 
returned monthly. . . .* In the same manner a rank is assigned to each. 

Whenever His Majesty rides out, or at the time af the Bari Sdm, or 
Leves, the sons of the Amirs, and other Manyaldirs und Ahadis, carry the 

Our in their hands and on their shoulders, io, every four of them carry 
four. quivers, four bows, four swords, four shields ; and besides, they take 
up lances, spears, axes, pointed axes, piyds? war-clubs, sticks, bullet 
bows, pestles, and a footstool, all properly arranged, Several gatar? of 

camels and mules are loaded with weapons ani kept in readiness; and 
on travels they use Bactrian camels, etc., for that purpose. At court 
receptions, the Amirs and other people stand oppesite the Qur, ready for 
any service; and on the march they follow behind it, with the exception 
ola few who are near His Majesty. Elephants in fall trappings, camels, 
tarringes, nagydras, flays, the huwkubas, and other Imperial insignia, 
accompany the Que, while eager manebearers superintend the. march, 
eisted by the Mirbskhshis, In hunting expeditions several ewift runners 
aire in attendance, and a fow others are in change of harnesses, 


them. 


I T doube the corrections of the translation. The word. yalhandi |» not in the 
dirtionariet 


* The text has an unintelligible sentence. 
+ Five wamble sew called qifér, in Hinil. quéar, A string of eame length ls thut to 
the tail of the frout camel and is drawn through the wow holes of the noxt behind 
it. ami soon. Young eamola are put an the backs of their mothere 


In order to shorten the trouble of making references, I shall enumerate: 
the wespons now in use in form of a table, and give pictures of nome of 
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A*in 36: 
ON GUNS. 


Guns are wonderful locks for protecting the august edifice of the 
atate; and befitting keys for the door of conquest. With the exception 

"ol Turkey, there is perhaps no country which in its gum has mare means 
of securing the government than this. There are nowadays guns made 
af such a aize that the ball weighs 12 mans; several elephants and a 
thousand cattle are required to transport one, His Majesty looks upon the - 
eure bestowed on th elficiency of tliis branch aa one of the higher olijecta * 
of a king, and therefore devotes to it much of his time.  Düroghas and 
clover olarka arè appointed to keep the whole in proper working order. 

His Majesty has made severul inventions which have astonished the 
whole world. Ha maile a gun which, on marchog; can easily: be taken to r 
pieces, and. properly pat together again when required. By unother 
invention, His Majesty joins seventeen guns in euch a manner as to be 
able to fire them simultaneously with one matol. Again, he made another 
kind of gun, which can easily be carried by & single elephant ; euch guns 
have the name Gajnals. Guns which à single man tusy carry are called 
Narnila, 

Thi imperial guns are carefully distributed aver the whole kingdom, 
atid each Süba. has that kind which is fit forit. For the siege of fortresses 
and fot naval engagements, Hin Majesty has separate guns made, which 
accompany his victorious armies on their marches. It i» impossible to 





Amir» and. Abadis are on staff employ in this branch. The pay of the 
foot varies from 1 to 400 d. l 

Y The figure rrymes a lot papat; but tho etymology, adio Ha position Jo thu: lit 

shows ir must armour, a mob pi 1 

ex apona shore ma ror ache te aft of the hore and banging down: 

öö as to protest the chest of $e animal E 
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Atn 37. 
ON MATCHLOCKS, ETC. 


These are in particular favour with His Majesty, who stands ntirivalled 
in their manufacture; and as à marlcaian. Matchlocks ura now made wo 
strong that they do not burst, though let off when filled to the tap, 
Formerly they could not fill them to more than a qnarter, Besides, they 
made them with the hammer and the anvil hy flattening piooes of iron, 
and joining the flattened vdges of both sides. Some loft them, from fom 
sight, on one edge open; but numerons accidents were the result. espis- 
ally in the former kind. His Majesty has invented un excellent method of 
constriction. They flatten iron, and twist it round obliquely ia fermi ote — 
roll, so that the folda gat longer at every twit; they then join the folds, 
hot edge to edgn, but 80 az to allow thom to Be one over the other, and. 
heat them gradually in tha fire. They also take cylindricul pieces of irn, 
and pierce them when hot with an iron pin. ‘Three or four af such pieces. 
make one gun ; Gt, in the ease of smaller ones, two, (nn are often made 
of a length of two yords ; those of a smaller kind are one and a quarter 
yarda Jout; and go by thè name of Damānak. The gunstooka are difor- 
ently made, From the practical knowledge of His Majestv, guts are 
now made in snch a tanner that they can be fired off. without a matoh, 
| by. alight movement of the cock; Bullets ure also made so as to ent like 
a sword. Througl the assistance of the inventive genius of His Majesty 
there are now many masters to be found among gunmakers, rar, Ustád. 
Kabir and Husayn. 
Tron, when hented, loses about one-half ot its volume. 
When a barrel is completed lengthways, before the transverse bottoni- 
piece ie fixed to it, they engrave on it the quantity of ita iron-and the 
T length, both being expressed in numeral, A barrel thus far finished, is ody 
called Daul. In this imperfect state they are sent to Hi Majesty, and 
— delivered, (n proper order, at the harem, to which place they are als 
brought for. — 4 At the same tire, tho weight of the ball in fixed, and 
the order ix given for the transverse section of the mntehloek. For long 
“guns the weight of a ball does not- exoeed twenty-five tinks, and for. 
eouller ones fifteen. But bulla af the former weight no one but Hie 
Majesty * would dareto fire. When the barrels are polished, they areagain = 
















_# Thu Fest hua an wninteliigi ile word :' tho pariamtia lactiirnes ane mkied cn 125 of my 
bext edition, Note (13). The Banksys MN. baa uy. Thr word appears to bo a foreign. 
nm. 


"2 Akbar was remarkable tor bodily strength. Pide Tunik i Jabhegtet, p la 
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went to the harem, nnd preserved in proper order, "They are afterwards 
taken out, and closed, by the order of His Majesty, with a transverse 
bottom-piece. Having been put to an old stock, they-are filled to one- 
third of the barrel with powder, and fired off. Tf no tardmiah ! takes place, 
‘and the trial is antisfantory, they take the harrels again to Hie Majesty, 
who gives the order to finiab the mouthbpiere of the harrel, After this the 
gun i again placed on the stock, aud subjected to a trial. HM the ball 
issues in’ crooked line, the barrel is heated, and straightened by moana of 
a tod introduced inta it, amd, in the presenee-of His Mnjesty, handed over 
tom filer, He adorns the eutaide of the barrel in various ways, accorting 
to otders, when it ie taken to the harem. Tho wood and the shape of the 
stock are then determined on, Several things are marked on every 
matchlock, vix., the weight of the raw and the manufactured iron, the 
former marks being now removed ; the place where the ron 15 taken from ; 
the workman; the place whore the gun ie made: the date; ita namber. 
Sometimes without reference to a proper order, one of the unfinished 
barrels ie selected and completed at Hix Majesty's command. [t is then 
entered in another place ; the transverse bottom:piece i4 fixed ; and the 
order ie given to make the covk, the ranirod, the pargas,* ete, As soon as 
all these things have been completed, a new trial j» ordered ; and when 


dt sueeeeds, they send in the gun, and deliver it 4 third time at the harem. 


‘Tn this state the gun is called eda (plain). Five bullets are sent along 
with it. His Majesty, after trying it in the munner above dewcrihed, 
returm it with the fifth bullet. "The order for tho colour af the harrel and 
the stock i» now given; onm of the nine kinds of colour is selected for 
the-stock, Guna also differ in the quality of inkud gold and enamel; the 
colour of the burrel is umform, A gun thus far completed ia called rangin 
(coloured). Tt id now, aa before, handed over together with five builete ; 
His Majesty makes for trials, aml returns it with the lest ball. When ten’ 
of suvh guns ere ready, His Majesty order to inlay the mouth of tho barrel 
and the butt end with gold They ate then ogain sent for trial into the 
harem, and whenever ten ate. quite eomplete they are handed over to 
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din 38. 
THE MANNER OF CLEANING GUNS, 

Formerly n strong man had to work a long time with iron instrumenta 
in order to clenn matehblocks. His Majesty, from liis practical knowledge, 
lins invented 4 wheel, by the motion of whieh sixteen barrels may bo 
cleaned in a very short time. The wheel is turned by a cow. Plate XV 
‘will beat shaw what sort of a machine it ix, 


A* tn 39. 
THE RANKS OF THE GUNS. 


The Imperial arsenal contains manufactured, purchased, and presented, 
guns. Each of them is either long, ur short: and these are again subdivided 
into ida (plain), rangin (coloured), and bofar (hammered) guns, Hia 
Majesty hus selected out of several thousand guns, one hundred and five 
na thasa, ie for hia special use. First, twelve in honour of the twelve 
months > each of them ie brought back in ite turn after eleven months. 
Secondly, thirty for every week ; after every seven days one goes out, and 
another is brought. Thindly, thirty-two for the solar days ; one for every 
day. Fourthly, thirty-one hotais. Sometimes thore are only twonty-eight, 
Whenever some of the former mine have been given away, Kolals are 
brought, to supply their places. The order of precedenee i» us follows = 
the guns for the month; the weak; daya; Eolal; plain; eoloured ; &oftbàr, 
not handed over tu the slaves; FoftLár, handed over to the alaves ; long 
ones, sclevted from pexsdtush presents, or from such as were bought; 
daminaks, elected. fum geshdaek, or from bought ones; such as have. 
been chosen from, seluctions of both ‘The one hundred and five khiipa 
guns are divided into seven parts ; avery fifteen form a kaht, or guand, 
| Pand are alwaya bept ready by theslaves. On Sundays two are taken from 
the first ; four from the second ; five from the third ; four from the fourth. 
B nis onde iral follbrod oo Modos Posudaya: ed Wadasi p On 
Thursdays, two are again taken from the first, and four erre sien 
four from the third > five from the fourth On Fridays, crt la talon Sree 
the first ; five from the seconil ; four from the third; five from the fourth. 
p o dlas for Saturdays, In onler to supply the places of anch. tzm guns 

Ta have been given away, five other classes have been determined ón: 
Ben kotals, fourteen ; quarter kotali, seven ; one-eighth kotals, four ; 

vone-sixteeutli kotals, two; one-thirtysecond kotals, one. — When total 
(ona gi eras they bring half Aotals ; similarly, the place of a gun, 
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when given away, i» taken bv the next; and the place of the last is 
supplied. by one selected from auch as have been bought. 

One hundred and one guns are continually kept in the harem, Their 
order is ax follows. On the firet day of every solar month eleven guns are 
handed over to the servants of the harem, one of each of the gune for the 
months, tho vneks, the days, the Fotals, tle plain ones, the coloured ones, 
the Koftkür not in charge of the saves, the Koftár in. their charge, the 
belected Jong ones, the selected Daminaks, the chosen oues of the relented 
ohea, Ou the second day only the guns of the months (i.e. ten) are handed 
overin the same order, For ten days.an equal numberis eont to the harom. 
—— Hin Majesty practises often, When he has tried each gun, he commences 
fram the beginning; and when each gun has been used four times it ia 
sent away and replaced by a new one of each kind. If guns have boon 
lait unused at tlie beginning of a now month, they are placed Inst, and the 
ams for the ourrent month are put: first. 

An order has aloo been given to thé writers to write down the game 
killed by His Majesty with the particulars of the guns used. Thus it was 
found that with the gan which has the name of Senyrdm one thousand 
and nitwteen animals have been killed. This gn iv the first of His 
Majesty's private guns, and is used during the Farwardin month of the 
present era. 


Ain 40. 
ON THE PAY OF THE MATCHLOCK BEARERS. 


The pay of a. Afirdaka * i» of four grades, 300 dame, 290 4., 970 d. 
260 d. The pay of the others is of five grades. Each grade i5 agnin sub- 
divided into three classes. — First grade, 250 d,, 240 4., 230 d. Second grade, 
230 d., 2310 4., 900 J, Third grade, 190 d., 180 d., 170 d... Fourth grade, 
100 4L, 100 d., 140 d. Fifth grade, 130 4., 120 4, 100 4. * 


Ain Ai T 
THE IMPERIAL ELEFHANT STABLES- I 
This wonderfal aninnl is in bulk und strength like a mountain ; antin 
vourage and ferocity like n lion... 1t adds materially to tlie pomp of a king 
eoa i emn taa 
ota seve the 


sheallas a man in commend of ten. The rank Muaamabdar tank 
(ende the second book) Mirdals ia nho used iu the senem nf a sersant irha books afty 
tee Acwves 
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and to the success of a conqueror: and is of the greatest. use for the army. [ 
Experienced men of Hindustan put the value of a good elephant equal to - 
five liundred horxes ; and they believe that, when jgraided by a few bold 
men armed with matehlooks, such an elephant alone is worth double that 
number, In vyeheence on one side, and xulmissiveness to the reins on 
the other, the clophant i« like an Arab, whilst in point of obedience and 
attentiveness to even tho alightest signs, it resembles an hitelligent human 
being. In restivenese when full-blooded, and in vindiotiveness, it surpssses 
man, An elephant nevor hurta the female, though shw be the eanse of his 
captivity; he never will fight with young elephants, nor does he think it 
proper to punish them. From a sense of gratitude, he does his keepers no 
harm, nor will he throw dust over kit body when he ie mounted, though he 
tan does so at other tines. Once att elophant, during tho rutting-season 
was fighting with another, When he wad in the height of excitement a. 
amall elephant came in his way ; he kindly lifted up the small ono with his 
trunk, set him aside, and then renewed the combat. If a male elephant 
breaks loose during the rutting season in order to have his own way, few 
people have the courage to approach him ; and some bold and experienced 
man will have to get on a female elephant, and try to get near him and tie 


young one, will often abstain from food and drink; they sometimes even 
die from grief. 

The elephant can be taught various feats. He learns to remember 
such melodies as can only be remembered by people acquainted with 
music; he will move his limbs to keep time, and exhibit his skill in various 
ways. He will shoot off dn arrow from a bow, discharge a matehloek, and 
will learn to pick np things that have been dropped and hand them over 
tothe keeper. Sometimes they get grain to eat wrapped pin hay; this 
they hide in the sido of their mouth, and give it back to the keeper, when 
they are alone with him. 

The teat» of a female elephant, and the womb, resemble those of a 
woman. The tongue is round like that of a parrot. The testicles are not 
visible. Elephants frequently with their trunks take water out of their 
stomachs, and sprinkle themselves with it. Such water has no offeniive = — 
amell. They alo take out of their stomachi grass on tho second day, 
without its having undergone any change: 1 

The price of an elephant varies from a lak to one bundrod rapes; M 
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elephants worth five thousand, aed ten thousand rupees, are pretty 
common: 

There are four kinds of elephants. 1, Bhaddar, Ttiawòll proportioned, 
Jus ati erect head, a broad clest, large estu, n lotus tail, and is bold, and can 
bear fatigne. They take out of his fotehoad n excrescence resembling a 
large pearl, which they call in Hindi Gaj manik! Many properties are 
ascribed to it, 2. Mand.. It is hlucl, hus yellow eyes, a uniformly sized 
belly, a long penis, and in wild and ungovernable. 3. Mirg. Tt has à 
whitish sian with black «pote; the colour of ite eyes ik a mixture of red, . 
yellow, black, and white. 4. Mir. [tla a nmall head, and vboys realily, 
It gets fnghtened when it thunders. 

From a mixture of these four kinds are formed others of different names 
and properties. The colour of the skin of elephants is threefold; white, 
black. grey. Again, according to the threefold division of the dispositions 
assigned by the Hindus to the mind, namely, ant benevolence, raj love of 
bensual enjoyment, and (am irascibility, which shall be further explained 
below,* elephants are divided into three classes. First, such m which soi 
predominates, They are well proportioned, good looking, eat moderately, 
are very submissive, do not care for intercourse with the female, and live 
toa very old age. Secondly, such in whose disposition raj prevails: Thay 

ate sxvuge-looking, and proud, bold, ungovernable, and voracious, 
Lastly, such aa are full of tam. They are svlf-willed, destructive, and given 
to sleep and. voracionsness. 

The time of gestation of the female is generally eighteen Innar months. 
For three months the fluida germinalia intermix in the womb of the 
female; when agitated the mass looks like quicksilver, ‘Towards the 
fifth month the aida settle and. get gelatinows, In the seventh month, 
they get more solid, and draw to perfection towands the ninth month, 
Ty the eleventh, the outline of a body is visible; aml in the twolfth, the 
Veins, bones, hoofs, and hairs, nuke their ayipearance. In the thirteenth 
month tho maitala become. distingnishable, and in the fifteenth, the 

i : 
an she Pal a ot wal t poor). Forbes has also Gafmmnia,. 
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process of quickening commences. TÉ the female, during gestation, pets 
stronger, tho fastus is sure to be a male; but if iha gets weak it ie thu 
sign of n female. During the sixteenth month the formation becomes 
util more perfect, and the life of tbe fastus bocomos quite distinct. Inthe 
seventeenth month there is every chance! of & premature birth on 
accoutit of tha oforta made by tho fœtus to move, till, in the eighteenth 
month, the yourig one is born. 

Acoording to others the sperm gets solid in the first month; the 
dyes, ears, the nose, mouth, and tongue are formed in the second ; in the 
third month, the limbs made their appearance; in the fourth mouth, 
the fastus grows and gots strong; in the filth, it commences to quicken ; 
in the sixth, it gets sense, which appears more marked during the seventh 
month; im the eighth, there ià some chanoe of a tnicarriage ; during the 


ninth, tenth, and eleventh months the frtas grows, and ix born during the: 


twelfth. It will be n malo young one if the greater part of the sperm came 


fron the male ; and it will be à female young one if the reverse is tho case. 


If the sperm of both the tmalé and female is equal in quantity the young 


one will be a hermaphrodite. Tho male fortus lies towards tho right sido z 


the female towards the left; 4 hermaphrodite iv the middle. 

Female elephants have often for twelve days à red discharge, after 
which gestation commences. During that period they look startled, 
sprinkle themselves with water and earth, keep ear und tail upwards, and 
go rarely away from the male. ‘They will rub themselves against the male, 
bend their heads below his tasks, smell at his urine and dung, and cannot 
bear to sce another female near him, Sometimes, however, a female 
shows aversion to intercourse with the mnle; and must be foreed to 
copulate, wher other femate elephants, at hearing her noise, will come 
to her rescue. 

In former times, people did not breed elephants, and thought it 
unlucky ; by the command of His Majesty, they now breed a very superior 
clas of elephants, which lus removed the old prejudice in the minds of 
men. A female elephant. has generally one. young one, but sometimes 
two, For five years the young ones content. themselves with the milk of 
the mother; after that period they commence to ent herba, In this state 
they aro-vcallod täl When ten years old they are named pat; when. 
twenty years old; bitka; whim thirty years old, tulba. Tn fact. tho 
animal changes appearance every year, and then get a ow mune, When 
sixty years old, the elephant ix full grown. The skull then looks like two 





t ‘The words of the text aro ambiguous, They may — T she se ventoetith 
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halves of a ball, whilst the ears look like winnowing fan«.! White eyes 
mixed with vellow, black, and red, am looked upon as a sign of excellence. 
"The. forehead. must. be. ffat. without swellings or wrinkles. Tho trunk is 
the nose of the animal, and is so long as to touch the ground. With it; it 
takes up the food and puts it into the mouth ; similarly, it sucks up water 
with it, and then throws it into the stomach. Tt has eighteen teeth ; 
sixteen of them are inside the mouth, oight aboye and eight below, and 
two are the tucks nulaide, The latter are one and rhore yards long, rodtid, 
shining, very strong, white, or sometimes reddiah and straight, the end 
lightly bent upwards Some elephants have four-tusks. With a view 
to usefulness aa aleo to ornament, they cut off tlie top of the tusks, which 
grow again. With wome elephants they have to eut the tuxks annually ; 
with others after two or three years; but they do not like to cut them 
when an elephant is ten and eighty years old, An elephant in perfect when 
it is eight dast kigh, nina dast long, und ten dast round the belly, and along 
the bank. Again, nine limbe, ought to touch the ground; namely, the fore 
leot, tho hind fest, the trunk, tho tuske, tho penis, tho taii. White «pots 
on the forehead are considered lucky, whilst a thick neck is looked upon 
asa sign of beauty. Long hairs on and about the eaire paint to good origin. 

Some elephants rut in winter, some in summer, sotme in the rali, 


They are them very fieree, they pull down houses, throw down stone walla, 


and will Hit up with their trunks a horse and ita rider. But elephants 
differ very much in the amount of ferceness and boldness. 

When they are hot, a blackish discharge exudes from the soft parte 
between the ears und the temples, which hae a most offensive wmell; it is 
sometimes whitish, mixed with red. They say that elephants have twelve 
holes in those soft parts, which likewise discharge the offensive fluid. The 
dischurge is nbundant in lively animale, but trickles drop by drop in «low 
anos. Ax yoon as tho discharge stopa, the elephant gota fieroe and looks 
grand ; im this state he get the nate of Taff or Surhart, When the 
above discharge exndes from a place a little higher than the soft parta 
botween the cars and the temples, the elephant is called Singddhal ; and 
when the fuld trickles froni all three places, Tal-jor. When in heat, 
slephants get attached to particular living creatures, as men or horses ; 
hut some elephants toany animal. So at lent according to Hindu books. 








1 (Halle afln. This wani, iimiyh — le nof in oat dictionaries It bà a fat 

al wicker work, from one to two fret square. ‘Three aides of the syuere are slightly 
— 8* They prt grain om lt, amt the lustramert with b hands, t 
brew up tia prole Ul She inseba, thenen aud il ollerr efie collect near the vile wh 

ja not bert upwards, when the refuse is removed with the hand. We use sieves foe euch 


purpose. 
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The Bhaddar rute in Libra and Scorpio; the Mand in spring; the 
Miry in Capricorn and Sagittarius; the Mir in any season. Elephant 
drivers have a drug which causes an artificial heat; but it often endangers 
the life of the beast, The noise of battle makes some superior elephants 
just as fierce as at the rutting season ; even a sudden start may have such 
aneffeot, Thus His Majesty's elephant Gajmukta: he gets brisk as soon 
aa he hears the sound of the Imperial drum, and gets the above-mentioned 
discharge. This peculiar heat generally makes its first appearance when 
elephants have reached the age of thirty ; sometimes, however, earliar, 
at an age of twenty-five. Sometimes the heat laste for years, and some of, 
the Imperial elephants have continued for five years in an uninterrupted 
ulacrity. But it is mostly male elephants that get in heat. They thon 
commence to throw up earth, and rum after a female, or roll about in mud, 
and daub themselves all over with dirt. When in heat they ute very 
irritable, and yawn a great deal, though they sleep but little. At lant 
they oven discontinue eating, and dislike the foot-chain : they try to 
get loose, and behave noisily. 

The elephant, like man, lives to an age of one hundred and twenty 


years. 

The Hindi language has aeveral words for an elephant, ax hasfi, gaj, 
pi, AG ete, Under the hands of an experianced keeper it will much 
improve, ao that its value in a abort time may rise from one hundred to 
ten thousand rupees, 

The Hindus believe that the eight pointe of tho earth are each guarded 
by a heavenly being in the shape of an elephant ; they have curious legends 
tegarding them, Their names are as follows: 1. Arrawata, in tbe East ; 
2. Puudarika, south-east ; 3, Biman, south; 4. Kumada, south-west 
D. Anjan, west ; 6. Puhpadanta, north-west; 7, Sdrbhabhima, north ; 
& Supratika, north-east, When occasions arise, people read incantations 
‘in their names, and address them in worship. They also think that every 
elephant in the world is the offspring of one of them. Thus, elephants of 
a white skin and white hairs are related to the first; elephante with a 
large head and long hairs, of a fierce and boll temper, and eyelids spatt, 
belong to the second ; such as are . . 2 good-looking, black, and high in 
the back, ate (bé offspritqt ol the thin; if tall, ungovernable, quick in 
understanding, short-haired, and with red and black eyes, they come 
from the fourth; if bright black, with one tusk longer than the other, 
with a whito breast and belly, and long and thick fore-feet, from. the 


* The MSS. have an unintelligible word. Perhaps bhashranj, graceful, is the cornet 
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fifth ; if fearfnl, with prominent veins, with n short hump and tars and 
z long tronk, from the sixth ; if thin-bellied, red-eyed, und with a long 
trunk, from the seventh ; and if of à combination of the preceding seven 
qualities, from the eighth. 

The Hindus alo make the following division into eight classes : 
1. Elephants whose skin is not wrinkled, who are never sick, who are grand 
looking, do not run away from the battlefield, didike meat, and prefer 
«lean food at proper times, are anid te be Dew mindy (of a divine temper). 
2. Buch as possess all the good qualities of elephants, and are quick in 
learning, moving about the head, ears, trunk, forelegs, hind legs, «nd the 
tail, and do no one liarm. exeept they be ordered to do so, are Gandharba 
mizdj (angelic), 3, It irritable, of good appetite, fond of being in water, 
they are Brahaman mizdj (of a brahminical temper), 4. Such as are very 
strong, in. good condition, fond of fighting, ungovernable, are said to have 
the temper of a Khattri, or warrior, 5, Thove which are of a low stature, 
and forgetful, self-willed in their own work, and neglectful in that of their 
master, fond of unclean food, and spiteful towards other elephants, are 
Sidra mizaj. 6. Elophants which remain hot for a long time, and are fond 
of playing tricks, or are destructive, and lose the way, have the temper of & 
serpent. T. Such as squint, and are dlow to learn, ar feign to be bot, have 


the temper of a Pishacha (spectre), 8, Those which are violent, swift, and 


do men harm, and are fond of miming about at night, have the qualities 
of a Ráchhas (demon). 

The Hindus have written many books in explanation of these various 
tempers, às also tany treatiwes on the diseases of tho elephants, their 
«muses and proper remedies. 


Elephants are found in the Sübah of Agra, in the forests of 
Bayáwün and. Narwar,! as far ae Barir; in the Siba of Háhábad (Alla-— 


habad], in the confines of Pannah, (Bhath) Ghori, and Ratanpir, 


Nandanpar, Sirguja, and Bastar; in the Saba of Milwa, in Handiyah, 
Uchlind, Chanderi, Santwis, Bijigarh, Raisin, Howhungibid, Garha, — 


Haryigurh; jn the Soba of Bihar, in the neighbourhood of Raltds 





* Narwar, whore Aba ‘tl Pagh wee ¥ murdered at the instigetion of Prince 
een —— ion $ e Dn ary, 
25° 12; Rofenper (Abi Lau denn Bem bete oast od kh), 
Long. BP", Lat, oo" 14^; SargarAb, Lung. M Jat ra Bustar, Long. 817 58". 
Lar, 107 127. The teene from Ee rac ro on P we 
and Lat. 21* &5d.24" (GwAliar, For — he third book has Ü Med uri» 
The Fork ot Manila E E AR ROM * thee Long. 84°. Lat. 24^ 38. 
name Pattod (a) ^ trating 
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ani fhürkhand ; and in the Süba of Bengal, im Opisá, and Sátgiw. 
The elephants from Pannub are the best. 

A herd of elephants is called in. Hind; suhw. They vary in number ; 
sometimes « hort amounts to a thousand elephants, Wild elephants are 
very cautions. In winter and summer, they select a propre place, and 
break down # whole forest near their sleeping place, For the sake of 
pleasure, or for food and drink, they often travel over great distances, 
On the journny ono run» far in front of the others, like a sentinel ; à young 
female is generally selected forthis purpose. When they go to #eep thay 
send out to the four sides of the sleeping place pickets of four female 
elephants, which reliove each other, 

Elephants will lift up their young ones, for three or four days after 
their birth, with their trunks, and put them on their backs, or lay them 


cover theittuke. ‘They ale prepare medicines for the females when they 


ore sick or in labour pains and crowd round about them. — When some of 
them get caught, the female elephants break through the nets, and pull 
down the clephant-drivers. And when a young elephant falls into à &nare 


they hide thenwelves in an ambush, go at night to the place where the 
‘young one is, set itat liberty, and trumple the hunterstodeath. Sometimes 


it» mother slowly approaches alone, and frees it in some clever way. [have 


heand the following story from His Majesty > * Ouoe a wild young one had 


fallen intoa pit. As night had approached, we did not care to pull it out 
immediately, und left it ; but when we enme nest morning near the place, 
we saw that wome wild elephants had filled the pit with broken logs and 
grass, and thus pulled out the young one." Again, " Once & female 


‘elephant played usa trick, She feigned to he dead. We passed hor, and 


went onwards; but when at night we returned, wo saw no trace left 
uf her." 

There was once an elephant in the Imperial stables named dyis. For 
some reason it had got offended with the driver, and was for ever watehing 
for an opportunity, Once at night, it found him asleep. It got hold 
of « long piece of wood, manuged to pall off with it the man’s turban, 
seized him by the hair, and tore him asunder. 

Many examples are on record of the extraordinary cleverness of 
elephants ; in some oases it is diffienlt to believe them. 

Kings have always ehown a great predilection for this animal, and done 
everything in their power to colloct a large number. Elephant-keepers 
are much esteemed. and a proper rank is assigned to euch as have a special 
knowledge of the animal. Wicked, low men see in an elephant a means of 
lawlessness ; and unprincipled evildoers, with the help of thie animal, 
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carry on their nefarious trade. Hence kings of former times never 
succeeded in supprossing the rebellious, and were thus disappointed in 
their best intentions, But His Majesty, though overebelmed with other 
important matters, hus been able, through God's assistance and his 
numerous elephants, to check those low but haughty met ; he teaches 
thom to desire submission, and bevtows upon them, by wine laws, the 
blessings of peace. 

Hi» Majesty divided the Imperial elephants into sections, which he 
pot in charge of honest Diroghus. Certain elephants were also declared 
khaga, Le,, appointed for the exclusive use of His Majesty. 


Ain 42. 
THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE IMPERIAL ELEPHANTS, 


His Majesty made a sevenfold division, bused upon exporience ; 
1. Mart (full blood); 2. Shere (tiger-neizing); 3. Sada (plain) ; 
i. Manjhola (middlemost); 5. Karha; 6. Phandurkiya ; T. Mokal. 
The first class comprises young elephants, possessed of the peculiar heat 
which renders the animal so strong. The second clase contains likewise 
young ones which once or twice have given sigue nf perfection atl exhibit 
an uninterrupted alacrity. "Tho third clas comprehends useful elephanta, 
which are nearly as good aa the preceding. The fourth class contains 
elephants of » somewhat inferior value. Those of the fifth class are 
younger than those of the fourth. The elephants of the sixth class art 
amaller than those of the fifth, The last cluss contains.all young anes still 
unfit for use. t 

Each class is divided into three hubdivisions; vizi large sized, middle, 
young ones ; the last class contains ten kinds, A certain quantity of food 
has been fixed for each class. 


Ain 43. 
THE FOOD ALLOWED TO THE ELEPHANTS. 


Formerly the clasnification of the elephants was never attended to ; 
hence in feeding them a Jarge quantity of the stores was wasted, But 
when His Majesty, soon after lifting the veil commenced to care for the 





i Tha ame is on jx H3, le 12- fs refers to thr year 1560, when Baszki tell 
in dingrace, Akbar aeuumed the reim of the government. 
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happiness of his subjects, this —— properly inquired into, and wise 
regulations were issued for guidance. 1, Mast elephanta.. Varge ones get 
duily 2 mans 24. serr;. middle-sized, 2 m. 19 5; small ones, 2 m. 14 s. 
2. Shergirs. Large ones, 2 «n. 93; —— ones, 2 m. 4s. ; small 
ones, Dm. 304. 3. Sádas. — Large ones, Im. 34s.: middle-sized ones, 
1m. 293. ; small ones, 1m. 24 s, 4. Momjholas.— Large ones, 1 m. 224. ; 
1niddle-sized ones, |» 20 4; small ones, 1m. 184. 5. Korhas. Large 
enes, 1m. 14s.; middlesized ones, 1m. 95.; small ones, Im. £2. 
V. Phandurkiyi, Large ones, 1m; middlesized ones, 364,; «mall 
ones, $2. 7. Mokale, Large ones, 265; middlesised ones, 243. ; 
third class, 22 ¢.; fourth class, 20 s. ; fifth clase, 18 6, ; sixth class, 16 4. ; 


seventh eluas, 14 4, ; eighth class, 124, ; ninth class, 104. ; tenth class, 8 s. 


Female elephants have been divided into four classe, viz., large ones, 
middlesized ones, small anes, mokale, The first two classesare divided 


into three; the third, into four; the fourth, into nino subdivisions, 


1. Earge ones. Big, 1m. 229, ; middling, I en. 182. ; snallcnes, 1 m. Ha. 
2. Middle-sized ones. Big, 1m. 104,; middling, 1m. 64.5 small, 1m. 24, 


— X Small owes. Big, 312. ; middling, 32. ; ; amall, 27-2,; still smaller, 


224. 4. Mokaly, First class, 22 s. ; second, 204. ; thin, 185, ; fourth, 
164,: fifth, 14: sixth, 124. seventh, T0 4. ; eighth, 8a. ; ninth, 64. 


Atin u., 
THE SERVANTS OF THE ELEPHANT STABLES. 

1. Mast elephants. There are five ands half* servants for each. 
viz, n Maliwat, who aita on the neck of the animal and direota its move- 
ments, He must be acquainted with ite good and had properties, and 
thus contribute to ite usefulness, Ho gete 200 dims per month ; but if 


- the elephant be kétitahar, i.e., wicked and addicted to pulling down the 
driver, he gets 220d, Secemdly, » Bhot, who site beltind, upon the rump 


al the elephant, and assists in battle and in quickening the speed of the 
animal; but he often performs the dutios of the Mahdwat, His monthly 
pay is 110d. Thirdly, the Maths, of whom there are three and one-half, 


or only three in case of small elephants, A meth fetches fodder, and assista 


in caparisoning the elephant. Methe of all classes get on the march four 
dims daily, and at other times three and a half. 
2. For every Shergir, there are five servants, vix., a Mahawat, xt 180 d, ; , 


A Bhot, at 103 d. ;. and three. Meta va halite: 
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3. For every Sáda, there are four and a half servants, vit., a Afahdvent, 
at 100 d., a Bhoi nt 90 d. ; and two and half Methe. 

4. For every Manjhola, there are four servants; viz, a Mahdwat, at 
140 d. ; a Bhot, at 80d ; and two Meths. 

D. For every Karka, there uro three and a half servants ; Vin. ® 
Mahiwat at 120 d. ; a Bhoi, at 10d. ; nnd one and a half Maka. 

6. For every Phandurkiya, there are two servants ; viz., & Mohduat. 
at 100d; anda Meth. 

7. For every Mokal, there are likewise two servants; viz, a Maháwat, 
at DO d, ; and a Meth. 

Female Elephants. 1. Large ones have four servants, viz., a Mahdwat, 
at 100 4, : a Bhos, ot 60 d. ; two Metha. 2. Middle-sized ones have three 
and a half servants ; viz., a Mahdwat, at 80 d. ; a Boi, ut 50 d.; andone 
and s half Metha, 3. Small ones have two; viz. à Mahiwat, at 89 4. ; 
and a Meth, 4. Mokals have likewise two ; vit, à Muháwat, at 60 d., 
and a Meth, : 

The Fawjdar. 

His Majesty has appointed 4 superintendent over every troop of ten, 
twenty, and thirty elephants. Such a troop is called a alga; the Ruper- 
intendent is called Fauydar. His busines is to look after the condition 
and the training of the elephants ; he teaches them to be bold, and to 
stand frm at the sight of fire and at the noise of artillery ; and he is 
responajble for their behaviour in those respects. When à. Foicjdár is 
raised to the dignity of a Sadi (a commander of one hundred) or higher, 
he has twenty-five elephants assigned to himself, the other Fawjdürs, a^ 
Bietts (commanders of twenty) and Dahbaahzs (commanders of ten) being 
under hix orders. ‘The samo order is followed from the Dahbdahie up te 
the Hazaris (commanders of one thousand). The pay of officers above the. 
Sad: i& different, Some Fawjdirs have been raised to tho dignity of 
grandees of the court. A Sadi marks two horses. A Biss of the first grade 
has 30 rupees per nensem ; second grade, 9 Ri; third grado 20 R. A 
Dabbéaht of the first grade has twenty R.; secon grade, 16 R.; third 
grade, 12 R. Bistte and Dadbashis mark one horse, and belong to the 
Ahadis. Such Fawjdürs as have thirty or twenty-five elephants assigned 
to themselves have to pay the wages of the Mahdreat and of one Bhot of 
that elephant, which thoy select for their own nae; but such as have 
twenty or ten only pay for a Mahdwat. 

The above arrangement regarding the servants was not thought 
sufficient by His Majesty, who has mush experience in thin matter. He 
therefore put several Aalgas in chusge of every grandee, and required him. 
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to look after them. The fodder also ia now supplied by tho government. 
A tristworthy clerk haa, besides, beon appointed, who isin charge of the 
torrespondence of this branch ; he looks after the receipta and expenditure 
and sens that the orders of His Majesty are carried out, He also parades 
the elephants in the order described below (/f*7n 75). 


Ain 45. 
THE HARNESS OF ELEPHANTS. 


T. The Dharna is n large chain, made of iron, guld, or silver. It is 
made of sixty oval links, each weighing three serz; but tho chnin differs in 
length and thickness according to the strength of tho elephant. One «nd 
of the chain is fixed in the ground, or fastened to a pillar ; the other end is 
tied to the left hind leg of the elephant. Formerly, they fastened this 
chain to the forefuot ; but ax this is injurious for the ehest af the elephant 
His Majesty ordered to discontinue the usage, 

2. The Anda is n chain, with which both forefect are tied. As it 
amwys tho elephant, His Majesty ordered it to be discontinued. 

3. The Beri is 2 chain for faxtening both hind feet, 

4. The Faland ís a fetter for the hind feet, an invention of His Majesty. 
It allows the elephant ty walk, hut prevents him from running. 

B. The Gadd& bert resembles the Andi, and is an additional chain for 
the hindlegs of unruly and swift elephanta. 

6. Tho Lok langar is a long chain, suitable for an elephant. One end in 
tied to the right fore foot, and the other end to a thick log, a yard in 
length. This the driver keeps near him, and drope it, when the elephant 
rüns too swiftly, or gets so unruly as no longer to obey, ‘Tho chain 
twiste round his leg, and the log will annoy the animal to such oxtent that 
it necessarily stops, This useful invention, which has saved many lives, 
and pratected hits und walla, is likewise due to His Majesty, 

7. The Charbi is & piece of hollowed bamboo half a yard and two 
tassüjes long, and has a hole in the middle, It is covered with sinews and 
filled with gunpowder, an earthen partition dividing thy powder into two 
halves, A fuzee wrapt in puper ia put into each end. Fixed into the hole 
ef tha bamboo at right angles js a stick. which nerves ux a handle. Upon 
fire being put to both ends, it tura round and makes a frightful noise; 
When elephants fight with each other, or are otherwise unruly, a bold man 
on foot takes thu burning hamboo into his hand, and holds it before the 
animals, when they will get quiet. Formerly, in order to separate two 
elephants that were fighting, they used to light a fire; but people had 
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much trouble, asit seldom had the desired effect. — His Majesty invented 
tho present method, which was hailed by all. 

8. Anda yüri, ie., darkness, a name which His Majesty changed into 
Ujyáfi, i.o., light, ià a. piece of canvas above one and a hall yards square, 
Tt is made of brocade, velvet, etc, and tied with twe ends to the Kilgsa 
{vide next). When the elephaut ls unruly, it is let fall, so that he cannot 
wee, This lus been the saving of many. As it often gives way, especially 
when the elephant is very wild, Hia Majesty had three heavy bells attached 
to the ends of the canvas, to keep it better down, This completed tle 
arrangement. 

9. The Kiláwn t consists of a few twisted ropes, about one and a half 
yards long, They ure laid at the side of each other, without, however, 
being interwoven among themselves, the wholo being about eight fingers 
hroad. A ring is drawn through both ends of the ropes, and fastened where 
the throat of the elephant i» ; the elephant driver resta his feot in it, and 
thus aits firmly. Sometimes it in mado of sillc ot leather. | Others fix snuill 
pointed iron-spikes to thè kaliwa, which will prévent at unruly elephant 
from throwing down the driver by shaking its head. 

10. The Dulthi is « rope, five yards long, as thick as a staf. This 
they tie over the falda ty strengthen it. 

Lt. The Kanar in a small pointed spike, half a yard Jong, This they 
likewise attach to the lalis, and prick the. elephants ears with it in 
order to make the animal wild or to ange it on. 

12. The Dor iw a thick rope passing from the tail to the throat, When 
properly tied it is an ornament, ‘They also cateh hold of it, when the 
elephant makes an awkward movement. They also attach many other 
trappings to it, 

13. The Gadela ia a cushion put on the back of the elephant below 
the dulthi. Tt preventa galling, and iè a source of comfort, 

I. The Gudaufi idn chuin ol brass They attach it near the tail, 
which it prevents from getting injured by the dul It in ale 
ornamental. z 

M. The Pichunu i& & belt made of ropes and i fastened over the 
lbuttoeks of the elephant. It iia support for the Jos, and of much ww to 
him in firing, 

16. The Chawrist consivts of a number of belly attached to à piece of 


' This should be Kalew. Alvi 'LFat! spells wrong; pide text edition, 
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broadcloth, whioh is tied on before and behind with a string passed through 
it, It looks ornamental and grand. 

17, Pitkechh ts the name of two chains fastened over the elephant’ 
sides. Attached to them, a bell hang» below the belly. It is of great 
beanty and grandeur. 

18 Large chains, They attach six on both sides, and three to the 
Falinn, the latter being added by His Majesty. 

19, Quide (the tail of the Thibetan Yak), There are about sixty, mare 
of leas, attached to the tusk, the forehead, the throat, and the neck. They 
ate either white, or black, or pied, and look very ornamental, 

20. The Tayyd consists of five tron. plates, each a span long, and four 
fingers broad, fastened to each other by rings. On both sides of the Tayya 
there are two chuins, each a yard long, one of which passes from above the 
ear, and the ather from below it to the Talis, to which both are attached. 
Between them there is another chain, which iv passed over the head and 

tied to the boláwa ; and below, crossways, there are four iron xpi 
ending in à curve, and adorned with knobs. The Qufds are attached here, 
At their lower end there are three other chains similarly arranged. Besides, 
four other chains are attached to the knob ; two of them, like the first, 
vnd in & knob, whilst the remaining two are tied to the tusks. To this 
knob again three chains are attached, two of which are tied round about 
the trunk, the middle one hanging down. Qufds and daggers are attached 
to the former knobs, but. the latter lies over the forehead. All this ix 
partly for ornament, partly to frighten other animals, 

2L The Pákhar i» like an armour, and i made of steel ; there are 
separate pieces for the bead and the trunk. 

22. The Gaj-jhamp is a covering put as an ornament above tho pakhar, 
It looks grand. It is made of three folds of canvas, put together and sewn, 
broad ribbons being attached to the onteide. y 

23, The Miyh dambar isan awning to shade the elephant driver, an 
invention by His Majesty. It also looks ornamental. 

24. The Ranpigal iam fillet for tlie forehead made of brocade or 
similar stuff, from the hem of which nios ribbons and quida hang down. 

25. The Gateli consists of four links joined together, with three above 
them, and two others over the latter. It is attached to tlie feet of the 
elephant. Ita sound is very effective. 

26. The Péy ranjan consists of several belle similarly arranged. 

27. The Ankus is s «mall crook. His Majesty calls it Gajbaga.! It 
ia used for guiding the elephant and stopping him. 


| Leyamelepbant-rein, Hin Majesty bad ronson ta changn the name Anke," whisk’ 
sonsihe Saentes ton Peri — Hence the Persians pronounce ie amputi, 
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28, Tho Gad is a spear which has two prongs instend of an iron point, 
The Bhot makes use of it, when the elephant is refractory, 

29, The Bangri is a collection of rings made of iron or brass, The rnnga 
are put on the tasks, amd serve to strengthen as well as to ornament then. 

30. "'he Jagüwaf resembles tho (ad (No; 28), and iu a eubit long. The 
DBhoi uses it, to quickon the speed of the elephant. 

SI. The Jhanda, or flag, is hung round with Qutds, like a toh? Itis 
fixed to the aidu of tho elephant: 

But it in impossible to describe wll the urnamental trappingi of 
elephants. 

For each Mast and Sheryir and Sáda, seven pieces of cotton cloth are 
annually allowed, each at a price of 84 dams. Also, four coarse woollen 
pieces, called in Hindt kambal, wt 10 d. each, and eight ox hides, each at 8 d; 
For Manjhola and Karka elephants, four of tho first ; threo of the second ; 
and seven of the third, are allowed. For Phandurkiyas and Mokals, and 
Íumale elephanta, three of the first ; two of the second ; four of the third, 
The saddlecloth is. mada of cloth, lining, and stuif for edging it round 
ubout ; for sewing, half a ser of cotton thread is allowed. For every 
man of grain, the halga-dar is allowed ten sers of iron lor chaina, ebe., àt 
3 d. per ser ; and for every hide, one ser of sesame oil, at 60 d, per mon. 
Also 5 s. coarse cotton thread for the kalawe of the elephant on whieh the 
Fawpdar rides, at 8d, per ser; but for other elephants, the men have to 
make one of leather, ete. at their own expense, 

A sum of twelve dám i» annually subtracted from the servants; but 
they get the worn out articles. 


Ain 46: 
THE ELEPHANTS FOR HIS MAJESTYS USE (Ki4s84). 


There are one hundred and one elephants selected for the use of 
His Majesty. Their allowance of food is the same in quantity aa that of 


the other elephants, but differs in quality. Most of them also get Be. of — 


sugar, 4 s; of ghi, and half a man of rice mixed with chillies, cloves, eto. 


and some have one and a half man * of milk in addition to their grain. Tn 
the sngar-cane season, each elephant gota daily, fortwo months, 200 sugar 


canes, more or lesa. His Majesty takes the place of the Mahdwet, 
Each elephant requires three bhots in the rutting season, and two, when 
cool, Their monthly wages vary from 120 to 400 d., und are fixed by His 


i ia the Vide À*in 19, p. 52. 
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Majesty himself, For euch elephant thore are four Methe. In the Halgas, 
female elephanta are but rarely told off to accompany big male ones ; but 
for each KAüga elephant there are three, and sometimes even more, 
appointed. First class big female elophants have two and one-liall mothe ; 
soooni class do. twu; third class do, one and on hall; for the other 
classes as in the Zfalgas. 

An each Halga is in charge of one of the grandees, so is every Khaga 
elephant put in charge of one of them, Likowise, for every ton dpa 
elephants, a professional man 1$ appointed, who is called Dola,idár. They 
draw, twelve, ten, and eight rupees per nensem, Besides, an active and 
honest superintendent is appointed for every ten elephants. Ho is called 
Nagib (watcher) and haz to submit a daily report, when elephants eat 
little, or get a shortened allowance, or in cases of sickness, or when any- 
thing unusua] happena. He marks a borse, and holda the mnk of an 
Ahadi. Mis Majesty alio weekly dispatches some oL the servanté near him, 
in the proportion of one for every ten elephants, who inspect them and 
send in a report. 


Ain 47. 
THE MANNER OF RIDING AHASA-ELEPHANTS. 


His Majesty, the royal rider of the plain of auspiciousness, mounts on 

every kind of elephant, from the first to the last class, making them, 

| their ulmost supernatural strength, obedient to his 

command, His Majesty will put his foot on the tusks, and mount thom, 

even when thoy are in the rutting season, und ustoniahes exparianced 
people.? 

They also put comfortable turrets on the hacks of awift-paced 
elephants, which serve as a travelling sleeping wpartwent. An elephant 
20 ea parisoned js always ready at tlie palace. 

Whenever His Majesty mounts ati elephant, à month's wages are given 
as a donation to the bÁosr, — And when he has ridden ten elephants, the 
following donations are bestowed, ets., the near servant who has weekly 
to report on the elephants, receives a present; the former, 100A. ; the 
Dahiti, 34 R. ; the Nagib, 15 R. : the Mushrif (writer), T] R.. Besides, the 
regal rewards given to them at timex when they display à particular zeal 
of attentiveness, go bevond the reach of speech. 

Each elephant has his mateh appointed for fighting ; some are always 
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ready at the palace, and etgage when the arder ia given, Whee a fight is 
ovet, if the camhatanta were Lidge elephants, the bhote receive 20) dima 
Aka present ; but if othor elephants, the bhots get 200 d. 

The Duh idar of Esp elephants receives ono dim for every THper 
paid ne wages ty the bhoteand mothe; the AMfushrif jn entitled to id and 
the Nagik to ted. In the case nt dalga elephants, the Sudiwdl, the 
Dabbinti, wed the Histi, are entitled to Ld. for every rupee; and the 
Mushrif and the Nagid receive the allowance given for khása elephanta, 


Atin 48. 
ON FINES. 

In order to prevent Iaxinees and to ensure attentiveness, Hia Majesty, 
us for all other department, has fixed a list of fines, On the death of » 
male or a ferinle haza elophant the Bhote are fined three monthe’ Wages, 
Tf any part ol the harness is Jost, the Biois and Mahe are Amed two- 
thirds of the value of the article; butinthecaseof a saddlecloth, the full 
price. When a female elephant dies from starvation, or through want of 
cate, the Shiza huve to pay tho cost price of the animal, 

Ifa driver mixes drags with the food of an elephant to nuke the 
animal hot, and it dies in consequence thereof, he ii linblo to capital 
punishment, or to have a hand cut off, or to lio sold au a slave, HE it waa 
a Ehasa elephant, the Bois lose three months’ pay and are further 
suspended for one year. 

Two expetinneed men are monthly dispatched to inquire inte tha 
fatness orleannoes of tho Lisa elephanta.. 1f elephants ate found hy then 
out of Hesh to the extent of à quarter, according to the scale fixed by 
the Págosht Regulation (ride A*in 83), the grandees in charge are fined, and 
thu bhois sre likewise liable to lose a month's wages. In the ease of 
halqa. elephutits, Abadis are told off to examine them, and submit 
report to His Majesty. — If un elephant dina, the Mahdwat and the Bhot 
arn fined thtvé months" wages. 1f part of un elephant's tuxk is brokeri 
and the injury reuches as far a4 the Ealr —thia is à place at the root of the 
tusks, which on being injured is apt to fester, when the tusks get hollow 
and become useless—u fine amounting to one-eighth of the price of the 
elephant ts exacted: the darogha paying two-thirds, and the Famjdar one- 
third, Should the injury nut reach ah fae ae the als, the fine is only one- 
half of the former, but the proportions ar* tbe same, — But, at present, 
# fine of one per cent has become ustal i in the casd af Ebásu. elephanta, 
however, such punishment is inflicted as His Majesty may please to direct. 

y 
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A*in. 49. 


THE IMPERIAL HORSE STABLES, 
J His Majesty is very fond. of horses, because he believes them to be of 
! great importanee in the three branches of the government, and for 
| expeditions of conquest, and because he sees in them a means of avoiding 
much ineonvenienee, 
Merchants bring to court good horses from SIriq-t SArüb and SIrág 
| 





























SAjam, from Turkey, Turkestan, Badakhohan, Shirwin, Qirghix, Thibet, 
Kashmir, and other countries. Droves after droves arrive from Taran and 
Iran, and there are nowadays twelve thousand in the stables of His 
Majestv. And in like manner, as they are continually coming in, so 


J there are others daily going eut as presenta, or for other purposes, 
Skilful, experienced men have paid much attention to the breeding of 
E this sensible animal, many of whose habits resemble those of man ; and 


] sfter 4 short time Hindustan ranked higher in this respect than Arabia, 

whilst many Indian horses cannot be distinguished from Arabe or from 
the SZrägi broed. Thore are fine horses hred in every part of the conntry; 

but those of Cachh excel, being equal to Arabe. Iti said that a long time 

ngo an Arab ship was wrecked and driven to the shore of Cachh ; and 

that it lad seven choice horses, from which, according to the general 

belief, the breed of that country originated, In the Panjab, horses are 

bred resembling €Iriqis, expecially between tha Indus and the Bahat 

(Jhelum): they go ly the name of Sewijt;" so also in the district of 

Pati Haybatpür,! Bajwüral, Tihára, in the. Sübaof. Agra, Mewát, and in 

| the Sübe of Ajmir, whore the horses huve the name of pachwariya. 

; In the northern mountainous district of Hindustan, a kind of amall but 
strong horse ja bred, which are called gat: and in the confine of Bengal, 
near Küch [-Bahár]. another kind of horses occurs, which rsnk between 
the git and Turkish horses, and are called t@nghan," they are strong and 
powerful. 4 

His Majesty, fron: the light of his insight and wisdom, mukes himself. 
acquainted with the minutest details, und with the classification and the 
condition of every kind of article; he looks to the requirements of the 
times, and designs proper regulations. Henvo he also pays much attention. 
toeverything thut is connected with thin animal, whioh ix of so greet an 
importance for the government and an almost supernatural means 
for the attainment of personal greatness. 
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First, he lias set apart a place for horse-dealern, where thoy may, í 
without delay, find convenient quarters; and be secure from the hatdships à 
of the seasons, By this arrangement, the animals will nut suffer! froin. 
that hardness and avariciousness so often obuerved in dealers of the present I 
time; nur will they: pase from the hands of well-intentioned merchants: . 
into those of others But dealers wha are known for their uprightness 
and himanity may keep their horses ‘whore they please, and bring them 
at an appointed time. Somiy, Ke appointed a fircumepect man to the 
office of an Amind Kürmónsará, who from hiu «aperior knowledge and 
experionce keeps the dealers from the path of disobedienee and ties the 
mischievoun tongues uf puch as are wicked and wvasive. Thirdly, ho hua 
appointed a clover writer, who keeps a roll of horses that arrive and Inve 
been niustered, and. hi sees that tbe orders oí Hin Majesty do not fall 
into ubeyance, Fourthly, he has appointed trustworthy men acquainted — 
with the prices of horses tà exumine the aninials, and £o fix their prices, n 
in the order in which they are imported. Hik Majesty, from his goodness, a 
generally gives half aa much again above the price fixed by them, and: 
does not keep them waiting for their money,* 




















A'n n0. 
> THE RANKS OF THE HORSES. 


studs. They have each à name, but do not exceed the number thirty, 
His Majesty rides upon horses of the six stables. 

The second class horses ute of three kinds, viza spi, biain, dah 
aspi, Le., belonging to the stables of thirty, twenty, and ten. A hore 
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whose value comes np to ten munurs, i» kept in a Dah-mubri stable ; those 
worth from eleven to twenty: mulirs, in à Bist-muhri stable, and $0 on. 
Grandees and other Mansabdárz, and Senior Ahadis sre 1i charge of 
the ntables. Hay and crashed gruin are found by tbe government for all 
horses, except the horse which the. Yaragdár (gunrd) of every stable is 
allowed to ride, and which he maintains in grain’ and grass at. hiis own 


expense. 
A*in GL. 
THE FODDER ALLOWED IN THE IMPERIAL STABLES. 


A kitiza horse was formerly allowed eight «evs foddor per diem, when 
the ser weighed twenty-eight dams, Now that the ser is fixed at thirty 
dàwma a khápa horse gota seven and a hulf sers. In winter, they give boiled 
or yetch ; in suromer, grain.’ The daily allowance includes two aers 
of flour and ons and a half sera of nagar, In winter, before the horse giti 
fresh grass, they give it half a ser of ght, Two dims are daily allowed for 
hay: but hay is not given, when fresh grins * is available, About three. 
bighae of land will yield sufficient fodder for a horse. When, instead of 
sugar, the horses get molnases,? they stop the ght; and when the season 
o fresh grass * comes, they give no grain tor the first three days, but allow 
Afterwards six sers of grain and. two sers 0f molasses per diem? To other 
SIrágt and Turki etables, they: give seven and a hall aersof grain! Buring 
the conl six months of the year, they give the grain ! boiled, an allowanve 
ol one dm being given for boiling one man of it. The horses alio get ance a 
week a qpiarter serofsalt. When gi anil [resh grass? ate given, oach horse, 
provided ita price he above thirty-one mulurs, gets aleo one ser of sugur ; 
whilst such as are worth from twenty-one to thirty muliurs, only get half 
a ser. Horses of less value get no sugar at all. Before green grass * ia 
given, horses of a value from twenty-one to upwards of one hundred nrulrars, 
get-one man and ten gers of ght ; such as are worth from eleven to twenty 
muhurs thirty sers; but horses up ty ten mukura get neither gT, brown 
sugar, nor grein oate.* Salt is given at tho daily rate ono-fiftieth of a daim, 
thougb it is mostly given in a lump. | 5£ragi and Turks horses which belong 
to the court are daily allowed two d. for grass; hut auch of them as are 
in the country only one and à half. Tic winter, each horse gets » bighd of 
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fresh oat«,! tlie price of which, at court, ix 240 d., nil in the country 200 d. 
At the tine of fresh tha matei a 
qnantity being subtracted fron the allowance of grain. 

Experienced officers, attached to the — offices, caleulate the 
amount required, and make out. an estimate, which in due course is paid. 
When a horse is suck, every necessary expense is paid on the certificate 
of the horse doctor. 

Every stallion to a stud of mares receives the allowance of a kAdpa 
hore. The gif horses yot five and à half sexx of grain? thee wal quantity 
of sült, and prasa ut the rate ol one nmil a half d, per diem, if at courts 
anil at the mte of 1, 4., when in the eountry ;. but they du not ged ghi, 
ocolasaes, or reti out. Qisniqs fie, female horses} pet, at conrt, four 
anda half sere of grain? the wital allowance of salt, snd onest: for grams; 
and in the country, the same, with the exception of the grass, for which 
only throe fourths of a idam are allowed. Stud mares get two and three- 
fourths sers of grain, but the allowance for grass, salt, and fuel, ië not 


fixed. 

A foal sucks its dam for three months ; after which, for sine montha, 
it is allowed the milk of twa cowe; then, for six months, two and throe- 
fourths sers of grain * per diem ; after which period, the allowance is every 
six months increased by a aer, till i. completes the third year, when its 
food is determined by the above regulations. 














A*in 62. 
ON HARNESS, ETC = 


Sinon: by dics acid adiga 1 ect Ua Vost obs 
jewels, and trappings, used for the Lidsa horses on which His Majesty 
rides. 

For the whole outfit of a ām horse, the allowance ix 277) a. per 
annum z -Vizu nn artak, or horso quilt, of wadded chintz, 47 d, ; w yalposh 
ia covering for the mane), 32 4. ; a woollen towel, 2 d.—these three articles — 
are ronowed every six months ; in lie of the oll artak, imil tho cost price 
is deducted, and one-sixth for the old yitiposh ; à saddlo-cloth, the outaide —— 
of which is woven of hair, the lining being felt, 42d; hulters for the 
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wukita* (headstall) and the hind feet; 404. ; a pusht4ong (girth), 8d. ; 
a magas-rin (a horse tail to drive away flies), 34, ; à nua and quyza? 
(the bit), 14d. ; a curry-comb, 11 d.; a grain bag, 6d,; a basket, in 
which the horse gota ità grain, 14 d. These articles are given annually, and 
fitteen dams, ton jetals. subtracted in liew of the old ones. 

In the other stables, the allowance for horses whose valuo ia not leas 
than twenty-one muhurs, is 196] d. per annum, the rate of the articles 
being the same, Twenty-five and a half dame are subtracted in lieu of 
the old articles. 
€ In stables of. harses worth twenty to eleven muhurs, tbe annual 
allowance it 155] d.; vim for tho artak, 3914d.; the yülposh, 271 d. ; 
^ coarse saddle cloth, 30 d. ; the girth, 6 d. ; the nudkta and quyza, 10 d. ; 
and the nukMa ropes and foot- , 32 d, ; the magni-rün, 2d, ; a towel, 
Md. ;on curry-comb, 114. ; à basket, 1 d. ; à grain bag, 41 d. Twenty 
dams are subtracted for the oli articles, x 

For horses worth up to ten muhura, and qirráqs, and gát, the allowance 
ih 117] d.;*. viz, an artak, 374.: a syülposh, 244 d. ; a jul, 94d. ; à 
nukl/a baud auda páy-hand , 8d. ; a nukhia and gayza, Bil, ; A pusht- 
tang, Sd. 5 a magus-rin and à towel seach Ipd.: a eurry-comb, 1] d. ; 
A basket, 1 d. ; a grain buy, 41 d. Th» amount stbtracted is the same ss 
before, 


every ten Thaya borse, The price of making one-is 140d. For other 
horsens, ns in the stables of thirt -ete..thern is only one. 3- The Kamand, 
attached to iron pegs, is for fastening the horses. In stables of 
forty, there are three ; in stables of thirty, two ; in others, ane. The 
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wages of the rope maker, 4, The dhanin mekh, of iran peg, of which 
there aro two for every halter. Each peg weighs five sere, and coste 154. 
5. The TabartulAmnág, or hammer, weighs five sors, and iz used for fixing 
the iron pegs There is one in every stallo, 

All broken and old utensils of brass and iron, in the Khéga stables, if 
repairable, are repaired at the expense of the Diroghes; and when they 
are past mending, their present valuo is deducted, and the difference paid 
in cash. In other stables, a deduotion of one-half of their value ia mada 
every third year, 

6. Nasi, or horseshoes, are renewed twice a year, Formerly eight dims 
were given for a whole set, but now ten. 7, Kindin. One is allowed for 
ten horses.! The price of it is 80] R, 


A*in 53. 
THE OFFICERS AND SERVANTS ATTACHED TO THE 
IMPERIAL STABLES: 


i. Tho <Atbegi in in chargo of all horses bolonging to the government. 

Ho directs ail officers charged with the management of the horses, This 

office is one of the highest of the State, and is only held by grandes of high 

rank : at present it is filled by the Khan Khdndn? (Commander-in-Chief}, 

2. Thi Ditroyha, There is one appointed for each stable, Thin post may. 

be held by officers of the rank of commanders of five thousand down to 
Senior Aladis 3. The Mushrif, or nccoantant. Ho keeps tho roll of the 
horses, manages all payments and fines, ses that Hia Majosty’s orders are 
carried out, and prepares the estimate of the- stores required for this 
department. Heis chosen from among the grandees. 4. The Diida-war, ot 
" inspector. His duty is occasionally to inspect the homes before they 
are nmtered by His Majesty; he also determines the rank and the 
vondition of the horses. Hin reports are taken down by the Mushrif, 


This office may be held hy the Mansabdárs or Aladis, 5. The A EMtachis 


look after the harness, and have the horses saddled. Most of them get 
their pay on the list of the Ajadi«. 6, The Chabukswdr rides the horses, 
P and compares their speed with the road, which is likewise taken down by 
the Mushrif. He receives thë pay of an Abadi, 7. The Mada. Thin 
name iy given to a class of Rajpiits, who teach horses the elementary 
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steps. Some of them get their pay on the list of the Ahudis, & The 
Mirdaha ix an experienced groom placed over ten servants, He gets the 
pay of an Abadi; but in other Hien stables, he only gets 170d. ; in the 
country-bred stables, 160d.; in the other siap stables, 140d.; in 
the bist-asps tables, 100 d. ; and in the dah-aspt stables, 30d. Besides he 
has to look after twu horses. 9.. The Baytar, or horse-doctor, gote the pay 
of an Abad? 10, The Nagib, or watcher. Romo active, intelligent mon 
are retained for supervision, They report the oondition of each atale 
to the. Düroghas and the Mushrif, and it is their duty to have the eatile 
in readiness. The two head Nagile are Ahadis, and they have thirty 
people under them, who reocive from 100 to 120d. 11. The Sais, or 
groom, There ix one groom for every two horses. In the chihil-asps 
stübles, mach groom getá 170 d. ; in the stnhles o£ thi eldest prince, 138 d. ; 
in the stables of the other princes, and in thw courier horse xtablex, 136 d. ; 
in the country bred stables, 126 d. ; in the other siaspr stables, 106 d. ; 
in the bist-asps stables, 108 d. ; and in the dah-aspi stables, 100d, 12. The 
Jilawdir (vide A*in 60) and the Payk (a runner}. Their monthly pay varies 
from 1,200 to. 120 4., uccording to their speed and manner of service. 
Some of them will run from fifty to one hundred krol (kis) a day, 13. The 
NaSiband, or farrier. Some of them are ABadis, sonie foot soldiers. They 
receive 160d. 14. The Zimdar, or saddle holder, has the same rank and 
pay as the preceding. Tn the kassa stable of forty horses, one saddle is 
allowed for every two homes, in the following manner: for the first and 
twenty-first ; for the second and twunty-second, and xo on, If the first 
horse is sent out of the stable, the saddle remains at its place, and what 
waa the decom horse becomes first, and the second saddle falla to the 
third horse, and eo on to the end, La horse out of the middle leaves, its 
saddle is given to thw preceding horse. 15. The dhkash, or water-carrier. 
Three are allowed in the stables of forty ; two in stables of thirty, and 
only one in other stables. The monthly pay j 1004. 16, The Parrish 
(who dusts the furniture), There ix one in every Ahapa stable, His pay 
is 130d. 17. A Sipandsos is oily allowed in the stables of forty horses ; 








* The peecla ot sipend (in Mind, arid, » kind of muüstanl weed) are uian a hesht 
plute of iron. Thee smoke ia en electus peevenive gaint The ri exe (naar a 
Seat resides), which t even dangerous fue Akbat's c t ecodshurnaway: 
t 2 orapkling sound, The mati who bare them ja valled Sipeemdiate, Vide 
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his pay is 100d, 18. The Kidkritb, or awedeper. Sweepers are called in 
Hindustan Haldtkhur ;* His Majesty brought this name ei eogwe, In, 
stables of forty, there are two ; in those of thirty and twenty, one. Their 
monthly pay is 05 d. , 4 

During a march, if the ddroghas are in receipt of a fixed allowance for 
coolies, they entertain sore people te liad the horses. In the stables of 
thirty horses, fifteen are allowed. And in the samn proportion does tha 
government appoint. eoolíes, when 2 dügrogha hax not received the extra 
allowance. Each oonly guta two damw per diem. 
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AÁ*in IH. 
THE BARGIR. 


His Majesty, from tbe regard which he pays to difference in rank, 
believes many fit for cavalry service, though he would not trust them with 
the keeping of a horse. For these he hus told off separate stables, with 
partioular Déroghas and Mushrifs, When their services are required, 
they are furnished with a horse on a written order of the BitihchT (writer) = 
but they have not to trouble themselves about the keeping of the horse. 
A man eo mounted ix called a Bargirsuwdr. 












A*in ti. 
REGULATIONS FOR BRANDING HORSES. 

In order to prevent fraudulent exchanges, and to remove the stamp of — 
doubtful ownership, hores were for some time marked with the word 35 
(nagzr, sight), sometimes with the word 2*2 (dagh, mark), and sometimes 
with the numeral « (seven)t Every horse that way received bv govern- 
ment had the mark burnt on the right cheek; and those that were 
returned, on the left side Sometimes, in the dase of SJnigi and Mujannus? 
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horses, they branded the price in numerals on the right cheek; and in 
the case of Turki and Arab horses, on the wit, Nowadays the horses 
f every stable ate distinguished by their price in numerals, Thus, « horse 
of ten ninhary is marked witli the numeral ten; thore of twenty mihura 
have & twenty, apd wo on. When horses, at the time of the musters, are 
put into à higher or à lower grade, the old brand is removed, 


A*in 58. 
REGULATIONS FOR KEEPING UP THE FULL COMPLEMENT 
OF HORSES. 


Formerly, whenever there had been taken away either ten horses from 
the stables of forty, or from the stud-bred horses, or five from the courier 
horses, they were replaced in the following manner. The deficiency: in 
the stables of forty was made up from horses chosen from the stabilis of 
the princes ; the stud-bred horses were replaced hy other stud-bred ones, 
and the courier horses from other stables, Again, if there were wanting 
fifteen horses in the stables of the eldest prince (Salim), they were replaced 
by good horses of his brothers; and if twenty were wanting in the stables 


Lof the second prince (Marád), the deficiency was made up by horses taken 


from the stables of the youngest prince and from other stables; and if 
twenty-five were wanting in the stables of the youngest prince (Dányil), 
the deficiency wus made up from other good stables. 

Bat in the thirty-seventh year of the Divine Era (a.p. 1513), the 
order waa given that, in future, one horse should annnally be added to 
each stable. Thus, when, in the present year, the deficiency in the 
hiya stables had come up to eleven, they commenced to make up the 
complement, the deficiency of the other stables being made up at the time: 
of the muster parades. - 


Ain 57. 
ON FINES, 

When o khdes horse dies, the Dirogha has to pay one rupee, and 
the Mirdaha ten d., upon every mulur of the cost price; and the grooms 
lose one-fourth of their monthly wages. When a hors ia stolen, pr 
injured, His Majesty determines the fine, us it cannot be uniform in each 
cast. 

In the other stables they exacted from the Darogha for a single 
horse that dies, one rupee upon every muhur ; for two horses, two rupees 
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upon every muhur; and from the Mirdaha and the groome the ahove 
proportions. But now they take one rupee upon every muhur for one 
to three horses that die; and two upon every muhur for four horses; 
and three upon every muhur for five. 

If the month of a horse gets injured, the Mirdaha is fined ten dame 
upon every muhur, which fine lie recovers from the other grooms. 


A*in 58. 
ON HORSES KEPT IN READINESS, 


There are-alwaye kept in readiness. two Hida hares; but of courier- 
horses, three, and one of each stable from the seventy mulura down to 
the ten muhur stables and the gifts. They are formed into four divisions, 
and each divixion 1s called à ix, 

First minl : one from the chihilaspit stables : one from the stable of the 
eldest prince ; one from those of the second prince ; one from the stable 
of khüsa courier horses, Second mis * one from the stable of the youngest 
prince; one from the etud-bred ; onw from the chihilaspt stables; one 
courier horse, Third »isl, one horse from the stables of the three princes : 
one stud-bred. Fourth mist, ome horse from each of the stables of homes of 
forty, thirty, twenty, and ten muhim, 

His Majesty rides very rarely on horses of the fourth mist. But when 
prince Shah Morád joined his appointment, * His Majesty alio rodu thi besh 
horses of the stables of-forty muhurs. Tho arrangement was then a9 
follows. First mist, one horse from the stables of forty » one horse from 
the stables of the eldest and the youngest prince, and a courier horse. 
Second misl, stud-bred. horses from the stables of horses aliove seventy 
mihur khia hores of fortv muhur, and turier Home. Third. mid, 
one horse from the stables of each of the two princes, the stud-bred, and 
the seventy-muhur homes. Fourth wrist, horses from the stables of sixty, 
forty, and thirty miahurs. 

Horses ary also kept in readiness from the stables of twenty and ten 





(* Rader, ambling, & rondster. rj : 
Prince Martial in the beginning ERWIN pet 
te commautl af the army of Gujrit, and ordered to take Ab . But when, some 
time alter, Akbar beartl that Morid's army wea te a wretehnl heat, ehbetly threngh 
the carelessness and drunken habits of thea. prince, the emperor revolved to go hinwelf 
(43rd year}, and ilispateled Ald "I-Fasl to bring the pritme back to court, Aba 'l Vas! 
cum [net £n time te wee thé pite dit, who frees the ling yesy had þeen suffering 
from opileptio fits (sors, Toran TI DEEA eh KIAINA AOAR Mirtâr 
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A*in D9: 
ON DONATIONS. 


Whenever hie Majesty mounts à home belonging to one of the xix 
‘hea stables, he gives something, according to a fixed rule, with a view 
of increasing the zeal and desire for improvement among the servants, For 
some time it was a role that, whenever he rede out on a Ehása horse, à 
rupee should be given, viz., one idi to tlie Mbogi, to to the Jilawdàr ; 
eighteen and one-half to the grooms, the reat being shared by the Mushrif, 
the Naqib, the Akhtacht, and the Ziudár. In the case of horses belonging 
to the stables of the eldest prince, thirty dims wore given, each of the 
former recipients getting « quarter of a dam less. For horses belonging 
to stables of the second prince, twenty dams were given, the donations 
decreasing by the sume fraction; and for horses belonging to the stables 
of the youngest prince, aa also for courier horsex! and stud-breda, ten 
déms, pcoording to the same manner of distribution. 

Now, the following donations are given :—For a. horse of a stable of 
forty, one rupee as before ; for a horse belonging to n stable of the eldest. 
prince, twenty déme; for a hors: belonging to the youngest prince, ten 
dám»; for courier horses, five; for stud-breds, four; for horses of the 
other stables, two, 



















A*in 00. 
REGULATIONS FOR DAE 


~ Whenever a horse ix given Kway asa present, the price of the horse is 
calculated fifty per cent. higher, and the recipient has to pay ten dams 
upon every muhur of the valuo of the horse. These ten dims per mudur are 
divided as folluwa :—The Atbegi gets five dima; the Jiluwbegt, two and 
A half; the Mushrif, one and a quarter; the Naqihs, nine jetals ; the 
grooms, a quarter dam ; the Tabaildàár, fifteen jefals ; the remainder is 
equally divided among the Zindàr and Aldstacht, 
In this country horses commonly live to the nge of thirty years. Their 
price varies from 500 mubitirs te 2 rupees. 
(t Mibudbe, ambling; & rowdater.—F. | 
© Jilaw is the string attached to tho bridle, y which a horse ls led. A led horae is 
eta ‘The adjective filmes, which i» tust (n tho dictionaries, mrana referring io d led 


We hare to wrile Jdawdna, not jivwisa, according to the low of 
to bomk n # final diphthong in ilerivatives as me-a, ftu, from 
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A*in Gl. 
THE CAMEL STABLES. 


From the time His Majesty paid regard to tho affairs of thin state, ho 
hoa shown. a great liking for this curiously shaped animal; and as it is of 
reat uae for the three branches of tbe government, and. well known to 
the emperor for ite patience under. burdens, and for ite contontment with 
little food, it hae received avery care at the hands of Hiv Majesty. The 
quality of tlie country breed improved very much, and Tadian camels soon 
surpassed those of Tein and Tarkn, 

From a regani to th» dignity of hie court, and the diversion of others, 
His Majesty orders camel-fights, for which purpose several eholce animals 
ate always kept in readiness, The best of there Lhd eamels, which i» 
named Shah pasand (approved of by the Shih), is a country-bred twelve 
years old ; it overcomes all ite antagonints, and exhibits in the manner 
in which it stoops down and draws itself up every finesse of the art of 
wrestling. 

Camels are minerous tear. Ajmir, Jodhpür, Nügor, Bikánir, Jaisalmir, 
Batinda, amd Bhatnir; the best are bred in the Saba of Gujrat, neue 
Cachh, But in Sind is the greatest abundance ; many inhabitanta own 
ten thousand camels and upwards. The swiftest camels are those of 
Ajmir; the best for burden nre bred in Thatha. 

The success ! of this department depends on the Ar«vdnas, i6. female 
canes, In every country they get hot in winter and vouple The male 
of twò humpe goes by the tame of Bughur. The young ones of catnels are 
called nar (malo) and maya (female), as the. case mmy be; but His 
Majesty has given to the nar the name of bighi, and to tha female that 
of jammüza. "The bughdi i» the better for carryimg burdems and for 
fighting: the jammdza excels in awiltness. The Indian camel called lok, 
atid its female, come close to them in awiftuess, and. evan. wurpaes then. 
The offspring of à hghur and a. jananüza goes bv the name of ghurd ; 
the female i» called napa ghurd.— II s bog, or a lok, couples with a 
jamaniza, the young one is culled bughdi or lok respoctively. But if a 
bughs or a [ok couples with un arwina, the young male i» mained after 
its vire ati the young female after its dam. The [ok is conaidered superior 
to the ghwnd und the maya ghurid. 


! fu the text mion, which alen mesm d dwal.—A very hartnless pan, — Vide 
tr, Sprongor's Gulatin, pretaoe, p V the wortl beyher, wade Jmernal Asiatic 
Bociety, Baal, For 1888, p. NA, 
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When camels ate loaded and travel, they are generally formed into 
yatdre (strings), each guitar consisting of five camèla The first camel of 
wach gutir is called peshang'; the second, peshdara; the third, miyina 
quiár ; the fourth, dumdast ; the Inst camel, dumdàr. 


A*in 82. 
THE FOOD OF CAMELS. 


The following is the allowance of such dughdis as are to carry burdens. 
At the age of two and a half, or three years, when they are taken from the 
herd of tbe stud dams, n bughdi gats 2 2. of gruin ; when three and a half 
to four years oid, 03. ; up tà seven years, 9 », ; at eight years, 104. The 
same rule applies to buyhurs Similarly in the case of jammázas, ghurds, 
mayah ghurds, ani Taks, up to four years of aye ; but from the fourth to 
the seventh year, they yet 74: and at the age of eight years, 71 s. 
at the rate of 28 dame jer ser. As the ser has now 30 dams, a corresponding 
deduction is made in the allowance. Whon bughdis are in heat, thoy eat 
less, Hence also concession is made, if they get lean, to the extent of 10 s, 
according to the provisions of the Pagosht rule (A*in B3) ; and when the 
rutting season is over, the Diroghas give out a corresponding extra 
allowance of grain to make up for the former deficiency. If they have 
made à definite entry into their day-hook, nnd give out more food, they 
are held indemnified aecording to the Págosht rule; and similarly. in all 
other cases, note is taken of the deductions according to that rule. 

Ab Court, camels are found in grass by the government for eight 
months — Camels on duty inside the town ure daily allowed: grass at the 
rate of 2 d. per head ; and those outaide the town, 1j d. During the four 
rainy months, and on the march, no allowance is given, the drivers taking 
the camels to meadows * to graze. 


Ain 63. 
THE HAKNESS OF CAMELS. 


The following articles are allowed for &ása camels - an Afedr (head 
stall); a Dum-afsár (crupper] ; a Mahàr katht (turniture resembling à 
, but. rather longer—an invention of His Majesty); a kichi 
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(which serves as a soddle-clokh); a» Qutirehi: a Sadehi;! a Tang 
(a gitth); & Sartang (a head-strap) : à Shbehband (0 loin-strap) ; a Jalajd 
(à breast rope adorned with whells or bells); à Gardanhand (a neck-strap) 
three Chidars (ar coverings) made of broadcloth, or variegated canves, 
or waxcloth. The value of the jewels, inlaid work, trimmings, and silk, 
nod for adorning the above articles, goes beyond description. 

Vive qatárs of camels, property capariaoned, are always kept ready for 
riding, together with two for carrying a Mihaffa, which in » sort of woodex 
turret, very comfortable, with two poles, by whieh it is snapended, at the 
time of travelling, between two camela, 

A camel's furniture js either coloured or plain, For every ten gala 
thay Mow thron patars coloured articles 

For Bughdis, the cost of the [coloured] furniture is 2251 d., vit, a 
head-stall atudded with shells, 203 d: ; & brass ring, 13:4, .; an iron chain, 
4 d.; a ollagi (an ornament in shape of à rosotte, generally made of 
peacock's feathers, with a stone in the centre], bid. ; m pushtpost (orna- 
ments for the strap which passes along the back), 84.; a dum-afwir 
(& erupper), 13 d.; ior a takaltü. (saddle-quilt) and a sarbchi, both of 
which require 5 sers of cotton, 20 d. ; a jul (xaddle-cloth),* 68 d. : a jaMiz-i 
gujkari? which serves as a mahürküthi (wide above), 40d; a tang, 
ahebband, guliiband (throat-strap), 24 d. ; a fandb (long rope) for securing 
the harden—camel-drivers eall this rope tiga tandh, or Piorwir—38 d_; 
à báláposh, ot covering, 15 d.* 

For Jammézas, two additional articles are allowed, viz., a gardanhand, 
2d.; and n ema-band (chest-strap), 1 d. 

The cost of a set of plain furniture for Hughdis and Jammázas amounta 
to 168) d., viz., an afsár, studded with shells, 10d. ; à dwm-afvar, d d. ; 
u jahüz, 16) d, ; à jul, 521 d. ;. à tang, n shebband, und gulühand, 24 d. ; 
n fáqa tanáb, 37] d. ; n baláposh, 28 d.* 

For Loks, the allowance for furniture is 143 d., vix., an afadr, jahds, 


Those items added up give 380 4., nnt 225], as stated by Aba E Fasl. When ilis 

pansin " be. found. to revolt fron a rejti ot. the Irsctiómal 

rte of the cost of articles ‘The diflernmes of 36] d. in this cam can only have resulted 
m an omision on thi of the author, Weeause all MSS, agree in the seworal liama, 

Perhaps mune ni the were not riesnially, butt hail to letra langer time, 
s itema adiled up give Vili 4., 1 ot Abü 1-Faal's 1605) d, 
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Kharwar, according to the former rates ; a jul, 357] d. : a tang, ahobband, 
- gulüband, 143 d. : a hülaposh, 28 d.! 

The coloured and plain furniture ia cennwed onoe in three vears, but 
not eo the iron bands and the woodwork. In vonsideration of the old 
eoloured furniture of every gatdr, sixteen dams, and of plain furniture, 
fourteen dma, aro doducted by the Government. At the end of every threa 
years they draw out un estimate, from which one-fourth is deducted ; 
then, after taking away vor-tenth of the remainder, an assignment is 
- given for tho rest.* 

© Mafi camols (used for foraging) have their furniture renewed annunlly, 

at the cost of 521 d. for country-bred camels, and loks; viz: [Tor country 

bred camels] an afsár, 6d. ; n jul, 30) d. ; à »urdoz, kil; a tang and a 

shebband, 101 d. :* and {for loks}, an afsdr, a tang, and a shebband, an 
hefore ; a jul, 45] d. ; a sandos, 1 d, 

From the antl estimate one-fourth is deducted, and an assignment 

is given for the remainder. . 

Skala tät, or canvas sacks, for giving camels their grain, are allowed 

B eme for every qalir, at. à price of 30] d. for bughdis and jammásas, and 244 d. 

Hitherto the cost of these articles had been uniformly computed and 

fixed by contract with the camel drivers. But when, in the forty-second 

year of the divine em [1098 a.p.], it was brought to the notice of His 

Majesty that these people ware, to a certain extent, losers, this regulation 

.. wns abal and the current ruarket price allowed for all artiche The 

(00 price is therefore no longer fixed, 

——— Qu every New Yeat's day, the lead camel-dIrivers receive permission 
~~ for shearing the camels, anointing them with oil, injecting oil into the 
nosis of the animals, and indenting for the furniture allowed to Salafi 
camels. 















> A*in G4. 
.. REGULATIONS FOR QILING CAMELS, AND INJECTING OIL 
Lm INTO THEIR NOSTRELS. 

The scientific terms for these operations are tatliya and tajriS, though. 
owe might expect fatliye and tanshig, because tanahiy means injecting into 
goin a = 

5 The thems added tp cive 164 d.. instead ol Ab “l-Karta 143 d, 

5 Henee Government — fm ootimaton 
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For each. Buglvli and. Jammáza 3} sers of sosanie oil are annually 
allowed, viz, three sere for anointing, and } ser for injection into the nose. 
Ro also ] s. of brimstone, and 64 ¢, of butter-milk. For other kinds of 
camels the allowance ix ¢ 2. of brimstone, 6} ». of butter-milk, and ] «. of 
grease for injecting into the nose-hnles, 

Formerly these operations were repeated three times, but now only 
once, a Year. 


Ain 65. 
THE RANKS OF THE CAMELS, AND THEIR SERVANTS. 


His Majesty has formed the camels into qatárs, and given each qatar 
in charge of a sdrbdn, or driver. Their wages are four-fold. The finit class 
get 400 d. ; the wecond, 340 d. ; the third, 280 d. ; the fourth, 220 d., per 
mensem. 

The gataes ure of three kinde—1, Every five gafars are in charge of an 
experienced man, called Bistopanyi, or commander of twenty-five. His 
salary ix 720d. He marks a Yaba hore, and has four drivers under him. 
2. Double the preceding, or ten gatdrr, ate committed to the care of a 
Ponjahi, or commander of fifty. He i& allowed a hores, draws 9604, 
and has nine drivers under him. 3. Every hundred yatdvs are in charge 
ot n Panjyadi, or commander of five hundted, Ten gatére wre under his 
personal superintendence. With the exception of one gafdr, Government 
finds drivers for the others. The Panjákis und. Histopanjis ate under his 
orders, Their salary varies ; nowadays many Y üzbishis ! are appointed 
to this post, One camel i$ told off for the farrishes, A writer also has 
been appointed. His Majesty, from his practical knowledge, has placed: 
each Panpadi under a grandee of the court. Several active foot-&oldieni 
have been selected to inquire from time to time into the condition of the 
camels, so that there may be no neglect. Besides, twice a year some 


people adorned with the jewel of insight inspoct the camels as to their 
leanness or fatness at tho beginning of the mins aid pt the time of tlie 


annual muster. 

Should a camel get lost, the Sdrbàn is fined the full value; vo abo the 
Panjahi and the Ponged?, If 4 camel get lame or blind, he is fined the 
fourth part of the price 


Raibári is the name given to a class of Hindus who are acquainted with 
the habits of the camel, Thoy teach the eountry-bred lok camel so to step 


EF Rerresponding to our-Captains af the Armiv, comminnilers of 100 eakdieca 
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, as to pass over great. distances in a short time. Althongh from the capital 
to the frontiers of the empire, in every direction, relay horses are 
E stationed, and swift runners have been posted at tha distance of every 


five kon n few of these camel riders are kept at the palace in readiness. 
Each -Raiari is also pat in charge of fifty stud arwana, to which for 
“the purpose of breeding, one bugkur and two lokx are attached. The latter 
(the males) get. the usual allowance of grain, but nothing for grass. The 
ftv avwdnas get no allowance for grain or grass. Fot every bughwr, 
hughd?, ond jammaza in the stud, the allowance for oiling and injecting 
into the nostrilé is 44, of aesame oil, 1 s. of brimstone, 6j s. of batter- 
milk! The first ineludes ] 4. oL oil for injection. Loks, aruinas, ghurds, 
and maya ghurds, get only 33 4. ol sesame oi] —the deduction is made for 
injection —56] «. of butter-milk,! and ] 4. of brimstone. 

Botas and Dunibilas—these names are given te young camels; the 
former i uxed for light burdets ; they ure allowed 2] s. af oil, inclusive of 
i ie injection into the nostrila, $ . of brimstone, and 41 4. of hutter- 
milk 

Fall-grown stud-camels get weekly $2, of saltpetre and common walt ; 
botas get. ] s. x 

The wages of a herdsman ia 200 d. per mensem. For grazing every 
fity stud-camels, he is allowed five assistante, each of whom gets 2 d. per 
diem. A herdsman of two herds of ffty-is obliged to present to His 
— — ia on failure, their price i» deducted from 

Formerly the state used to exact a fourth part of the wool sheared 
from every bughd: and jammáza, each camel being assessed to yield four 
sers of wool. This His Majesty has remitted, and in lieu thereof, has 
ordered the drivers to provide their camele with dum-afsdrs, wooden 
peg ete. T i : 

The following are the prices of eamels :—a bughdi, from 5 to 12 muhurs ; 
a jamimizn, from $6 10 M. ;. a bughur, from 3* to 7 M. ;*. a mongrel lok, 
from 8 t09 M.; à country-bred, ot à. Balüchi lok, from 3 to 8 M. ; an 
amwána, from 2 to £M. 

His Majesty hus regulated the bitdetw to he carried by camels. A first 
plass buyhd?, not more than 10 mang ; 2 second clnas do,, 8m.) superior 
 jammásas, loks, etc., 8 m; ; a wecond class do., 6 m. f 

In this country, camels do not live above twenty-four years. 
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A's 68. 
THE GAW-KHANA OR COW STABLES. 


Throughout the happy regions of Hindustan, the cow 1 jx considered 
auspicious, and held in great veneration ; for by means of this animal, 
tillage is carried on, the sustenance of life i rendered possible, and the 
table nf the inhabitant is filled with mill, butter-milk.* and butter. It 
in capable of carrying burdens and drawing wheeled earriages, and thua 
becomes an excellent assistant for the three branches of the government. 

Though every part of the enipire produces cattle of various kinda, 
those of Gujrat are the best, Sometimes a pair of them are sold at 100 
muhurs. They will trave] 80 kos [120 miles] in 24 hours, and surpass even 
awift horses. Nor do they dung whilst running. The usual price is 20 
wid 10 muhurs. Good eattle are also found in Bengal and the Dakhin. 
They knee] down at tha time of being loaded. The cows give upwards of 
half à an of milk, In the province of Dihli again, cows are not worth 
more than 10 Rupees, His Majesty once bought a pair of cows for two 
lues of dáms (5,000 Rupees]. 

In the neighbourhood of Thibet and Kashmir, the Quis, or Thibetan 
Yak; occurs, an animal of extraordinary appearance. 

A cow will live to the age of twenty-five, 

From his knowledge of the wonderfn] properties of the cow, His 
Majesty, who notices everything which is of value, pays much attention 
to the improvement of cattle, He divided them into classes, and com- 
mitted each to the charge of a merciful keeper. One hundred choice é 
cattle were selected as khasa and called kotai. Thoyare kapt in readiness 
for any service, and forty of them arm taken untaden! on hunting expedi- 
tions, as shall be mentioned below (Book IT, A*in 27). Fifty-one others 
















(T nearly mi good ate called half-koal, and fifty-one more, quarter-kolal, 
Any deficiency in the first class is made wp from the second, and tha of E 
i the middie from the third. But these three farm the cow ‘stables for His = 


Majesty's use. 
Besides, sections of cattle have been formed, each varying in number 
from 50 to 100, and committed to the charge of honest keepers. To 23 
y rank of each animal is Axed at the time of the public muster, when each 
gets its proper plies among sections of equa} rank. A similar proceeding 
f jx adopted for each section, when selected for drawing waggons and 
7. travelling carriages, or for fetching water (wile A*in 22). 
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"There is also a species of oxen, called iain, small like gf horses, but 
very beautiful. 

Milch-cows and baffaloes have also been divided into section, and 
handed over to intelligent servants. 


A*in 07. 
THE DAILY ALLOWANCE OF FOOD. 


Every head of the first khan class ix allowed daily 6] . of grain;! and 
Ij d. of grass — The whole stable gets daily 1 man 19 4, of molasses,* 
which ia distributed by the Darogha, who must be a man suitable for 
such a duty, and office. Cuttle of the remaining khaga classes get daily 
6 5, of grain; and grade as before, but no molasses * are given. 

In other cow-stables the daily allowance is aa follows, First kind, 
6 +. of grain,! 14.2. of gracs at court, and otherwise only 1d, The second 
kind get 54. of grain,’ and grass ae usual. The oxen used for travelling 
carriages gòt Ga, of grain, and grass ua neual. — First clase guinis get 3 v. 
of grnin, und 1 d. of gres at court, otherwise only Pd. Second class do,, 
2} 3. of grain.! and ] d. of grass at court, otherwise only $ d. 

A male buffalo (called arna) geta 8x, of wheat flour bailed, 2s, of 
ghi, | 2. of molasses? 1) «. of grain! and 2 d. of grass. This animal, when 
young; fights astonishinglv, and will tear a lion? to pieces; When this 
peculiar strength is gone, it reaches the second stage, and ix used for 
carrying water. It then gete 84, of grain, and 2d. for grass. Female 
buffaloes used for carrying water get 6 4 of grain, and 2d. for grass, First 
class oxen for leopard-waggons * wet 0] s. of grain; atul other clases, 5 4, 


of grain, but the same quantity of gras (xen for heavy waggons got. 


formerly 5 4, of grain, and 14 d. for grass; but now they got a quarter ser 
less, and grass as before. 
The milch-cows, and buffaloes, when at court, have grain given them 


iu proportion to the quantity of milk they give. A herd of cows and 
buffaloes is called that. A cow will give daily from 1 to 152. of milk: a 


buffalo from 2 to 30», The buffaloes of the Panjáb are the beat in this 


respect. As soot. as the quantity of milk given by each cow-has been 


ascertained, there are demanded two dame weight of ght fot every sr 
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A'n 0a : 


THE SERVANTS EMPLOYED IN THE COW -STABLES. 


In the £Adsa stables, one man is appointed to look after four head of 
cattle. Eighteen auch keapers in the first stable get 5 d. per diem, nnd the 
remaining keepers, 44. In other stables, tho salary of the keepers is the 
same, but each has to look after six cows? Of the carriage drivers, some 
get their salaries ot the list of tho Ahmadis; others get 360 d., others 256 d. 
down to 112d. Bahals, or carriages, are of two kinds :—1. Chatridàr or 
covered carriages, having four or more poles (which support the vhatr, or 
umbrella); 2. without n covering. Carriages suited for horses are called 
ghur-tohul® For every ten waggmna, 20 drivers und 1 carpenter are 
allowed. "lle head driver, or Mirdaha, and the carpenter, get. each 5 d. 
per diem ; the others 4 4. For some time I drivers had been appointed, 
and the carpenter wus disallowed ; the drivere themselves undertook the 
repaira, «nd received on this acooant an annual allowanne nf 2.200 
dims [55 Rupees]. 

If a horn of au ox was broken, or the animal got blind, the Darogha 
was lined one-fourth of the price. or even more, according to the extent 
of the injury. 

Formerly the Diroghas paid all expenses on account of repnire, and 
reveived for every day that the carriages were used, half a dam as fing 
mohey— ag is hemp snveured with ghi, snl twisted round about the 
axlo-troe which, like a. pivot, fits into the central hole of the wheel, and 
thus prevents it from wearing away or getting broken. When afterwards 
the Daroghaship was transferred to the drivers, they had to provide 
for thi expense, At first, it was only customary for the carts to carry 
on tunrelies a part of the baggage helonging to the different. workehope ; 
bat whon the drivers performed the duties of the Diroghas they had also 
tu provide for the carriage of the fuel required at court and for the 
transport nf building material. Tut subsequently 200 wagons were 
eet acide for the transport o£ building materials, whilst 600 others have 
to bring, in the space of ten momtha, 1.50),000 mans af fuel to the Terperial 
kitchen. And if officers of the government on any day use the Imperial 
wnggons for other parpoves, that day isto be wepanately accounted Lor, as 


also each service rendered to the court. ‘The drivers are not aubject to 


the Pdgosht regulation (ride A*in 83). If; however, an ox dins, they havo 
to buy another. 
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But whet it came to the ears of Hix Majesty that the above mode of 
contract was productive of much cruelty towards these serviceable, but 
mute animals, he abolished this system, and gave them again in charge 
I of faithfal servants. The allowance of grain for every cart-bullock wae 

fixed nt 4, and 1i d. were given for grass. For other bullocks, the 
allowanoe ia one-half of the preceding. But during the four rainy months 
no money is allowed for gras, ‘There were also appointed for every 
eighteen carta twelve drivers, one of whom must understand enrpenter's 
work. Now, ifa bullock dies, government supplies another in his stead, 
and likewise pays for the (ng, and i$ at the expense of repairs. 

The cattle that are worked are mustered once a year by experienced 
men who estimate thnir fatness pr leanness: cattle that are unemployed 
are inspected every six months.— Instead of the above mentioned transport 
‘of firewood, ¢te., the carters have now te perform any service which 
‘may be required by the government. na 

A*in 89. 
THE MULE STABLES. 

The mule possesses the strength of a hares and the patience of an ass, 
and though it has not. the intelligence of the former it has not the 
stupidity of the latter. It never forgets the road which it has onow 
travelled. Hence it is liked by His Majesty, whose practical wisdom 
extends to everything, and ite breeding ie encouraged. It is the best 
animal for carrying burdens and travelling over uneven ground, and it 
has a very soft step, People generally beliove that the male ass couples 
with a mare, but the opposite connexion also is known to take place, às 
mentioned in the books of antiquity. The mule resembles ite dam His 
- Majesty had a young ass coupled with a mare, and they produced a very 
fine mule. 

In many countries just princes prefer travelling about on & mule ; 
and people can therefore nasily Jay their grievances before them," without 
inconveniencing the traveller, 

Mules are only bred in Hindustan in Pakhalf*snd ite neighbourhood. 
The simple inhabitants of the country used to look upon mules as asses, 
and thought it derogatory to ride upon them, but in consequence of the 








| Which the subjects pould uot my nanity do, lf the pripres, cn their toits ol wdminietra- 
—* of justice, were to ride on elephants, because the plaintiff would stand too far from 


+ The Sarkár of Vakhall lios between Arsh (Attock) and. Kaalimir, @ little north of 
Hawul Pindee Vide towards the rnd of Book TUL. 
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interest which His Majesty takes in this animal, «0 great a dislike is now 
nowhere to be found. 

Mules are chiefly imported from *lrig-i SArnb anid Siriy- S Ajam. 
Very superior mules are often sold at Rs. 1,000 per head: 

Like camels, they are formed into galdrs of five, und have the same 
names, except the aecond mule of each gafdr, which is called bardast, 
[instead of peshdara, vide A*in G1, end}. 

Mules reach the age of fifty. 


A*in 70. 
THE DAILY ALLOWANCE OF FOOD FOR MULES. 


Such mules as are not country-bred, get at court, 6 4. of grain, and 2 d. 
for grass ; otherwise, only 1} d. Country-bred mules get 49. of grain, 
and 1} d. of grass, when at court; otherwise, 1 iÙ for gense. Each mule 
is allowed every week 3} jefals for salt ; bat they give the salt in one lot. 


A*in 71. 
THE FURNITURE OF MULES. 


For imported mules, a head stall of leather, 20} d.; an iron chain 
weighing 24., 10d.; & ranakt (crupper) of leather, 4d; & palan (pack- 
sadile), 104g- ; 2 shaltany (shawl strap), and a palde-tang (blanket strap), 
36h, ; a füqa tanāb la rope for fastening the barden), 63d. ; a qdtir 
shaláq (n short whip), 6d. ; a bell, one for every qalir, lOd; a hyre: 
hair saddle, 40 d. ; à &aldwa (vide A*in 40, No. 9) of lesther, 134. = set 
of ropes, 9 d.; m saddle cloth, 44 d, - 4 pardoz (u common bead. stall), 
4d.: a khurjin (wallet), 15.4. ; a fodder-bag, 44. ; ^ mangas rn (to drive 
away fties) of Inather, 1d. ;; a curry-comb and à hair-glove (for washing), 
44. Total 340] d. | 

For country-bred mules the allowance is 1514 d., viz. à head stall of 
leather, 44.; pack-saddle, 51 d. 182). ; the two straps, 16) d. , n piqa 
(andb and serdoz, 40 d. ;. a bell, 5d. ; a fodder-bug, 5 d. ; a crappet, 34. 
n saddle, 344. ; à currv-eonb and a hair-glove, 4 d. 

The furniture is renewed every third yest; but forall iron and wood 
work. half the price i» deducted. The annual allowance for the repair of 
the furniture i 40 3. ; but on the march, the time of renewul depende on 
the wear. Mules ore shod every six months ata cost of 8d. per head. 

Each gafar is in charge of a keeper: Taranis, Irinis, and Indians, are 
appointed to this office ; the fint two get from 400 to 1,920 d. ; and the 
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third class, from 240 to 250d. per meneem, Buch keepera ae hive monthly 
salaries of 10 R. [400 d. ]and upwards, have to find the peshang ! (rst mule 
of their ge fdr) in grain and grase Experienesd people inspect the mules 
twine a year as ta leanness or fatness. Once a year they ate paraded 
before His Majesty, 
If a mule gets blind or lame, the muleteer ia fined one-fourth of the 
oost price; ond one-half, if itis loot. 
Asses alao aré employed for carrying burdens and fetching water- 
They get 34, of grain. and 1d. for grass — The furniture for asses is the 
same as that. [or eountre-bred mules, but tio saddle ja given. The annual 
allowance for repairs la 23d. The keepers do not yet above 1204. per 
mensem. 


A*in 72, 

THE MANNER TN WHICH HIS MAJESTY SPENDS HIS TIME. 

The snecess of the thres branches of the government, and the fulfil- 
ment of the wishes of the enbjects, whether great or small, depend upon 
the manner in which « king spends his tine. The care with which His. 
Majesty guards over his motives, and watches over his emotions, bears 
on its face the sign of the Infinite, and the stamp of immortality ; and 
though thousands of impertant matters occupy, at one and the same time, 
his attention, they do not stir up the rubbish of confusion in the temple of 
his mind, nor do they allow the dust of dismay to settle on the vigour of 
his mental powers, or the habitaul earnestness with which Hix Majesty 
contemplates the charms of God's world. His anxiety to do the will of 
the Creator in ever iherasinur : and thus his insight and wisdom are ever 
deepening. From his practionl knowledge, and capacity for 
excellent, he can sound men of experience, though rarely casting a glance: 
on his own ever extending excellence. Ho listens to great and small, 
expecting that « good thought, or the relation of a noble deed, may kindle 
in his mind a new lamp of wisdom, though ages have passed without his 
having found # really great man, Impartinl statesmen, on seeing the 
ragacity of His Majesty, blotted out the book of their own wisdom, and. I 
commenced a new leaf. But with the magnanimity which distinguishes 
him, and with hie wonted zeal, he continues his search for superior men, 
and finds a reward in the care with which he selects auch as are fit for 
his society, 
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Although surrounded by: every. external pamp and display, and by 
every indncement to lead a life of luxury and euse, he docs not allow his 
desires, or his wratli, to renounce allegisnee to Wisdom, his sovereign 
how much lesa woul he permit them to lead him to a bad deed ! Even\ 
the telling of stories, which ordinary people use as a means of lulling 
* themselves into «Jeep, serves to keep Hie Majesty awako. 
Anlently feeling after God, «td searching lor truth, His Majesty 
: exercises upon himeelf both inward and outward austerities, though he 
oconsionally joins public worship, in order to hush the elandering tongues 
of the bigots of the present age. But the great object of his life is the 
aoquisition of that sound morality, the sublime loftiness of which | 
captivates the hearts of thinking sages, and silences the taante of malote | 
and sectarians. 
Knowing the value of « lifetime, he never wastes his time, nor does 


Ald he omit any necessary duty, «o that in the light of his upright intentiom, 
7 every action of his life may be considered na an adoration of God. 
It is beyond my power to describe in adequate terme His Majesty's 


devotions, He passes every moment of his life in self-examination or in 
adamtion of God. He expecially does so at the time, when morning 
spreads her azure silk, and scutters abroad her young, golden beams ; and 
at noon, when the light of the world-illuminating sun embraces the 
universe, and thus becomes.a source of joy for all men; in the evening 
when that fountain of light withdraws from the eyes of mortal nian, to 
the hewildering grief af all who are friends of light; and lastly at midnight, 
when that gréat cause of life turns again to ascend, and to bring the news 
of renewed cheerfulness to all who, in the melancholy of the night, are 
stricken with sorrow. All these grand mysteries are in honour of God, and 
in adoration of the Creator of the world; and if daurk-minded, ignorant 

| men cantiot. comprehend. their signification, who is to be llamed, and 
whose loss is it |. Indeed, every man acknowladges that we owe gratitude 

, and reverence to out benefactors; and hence it j& ineumbent on us, 
though our strength may fail, to show gratitude for the blessings we * 

m gocvive from the run, the light of all lights, and to enumerate the benefita 
whieh he bestows. This ie essentially the duty of kings, upon whom, 

according to the opinion of the wise, thie sovereign of the heavens sheds 





NT an immediate light.* And this ie the very motive which uctuates His 
i Majesty to venerate fire and reverence Tampa. 
i r But why should I speak ofthe mysterions blessings of the sun, or of 
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thie transfer of his greater light to lampa} Should I not rather dwell on 
the perverseness af those weak-minded zealots, who, with much concern, 
talk of His Majesty's religion as of à deification of the Sun, and the intro- 
duction of fine-worhip !. But I shall dismiss them with a smile. 

The compassionate heart of His Majesty finds no pleasure in eruelties, 
or in causing sorrow to others; he is ever sparing of the lives of his 
subjects, wishing to bestow happiness upon all, 

His Majesty abstaine much from flesh, eo that whole months pase away 
without his touching any animal food, which, though prized by most, is 
nothing thought of by the sage His anyust nature cares but little for 
the pleasures of the world. In the course of twenty -four hours he never 
makes more than one meal. He takes a delight in spending his time in 
performing whatever is necessary and proper, He takes a little repose iu 
the evening, and again for a short time in tle morning; but his sleep 
looks more like waking. 

His Majesty is accustomed to spend the hours of the night profitably ; 
to the private audience hall are then admitted eloquent philosophers 
and virtuous Safix, who are seated according to their rank and entertain 
His Majesty with wise discourses. On such occasions His Majesty fathoms 
them, and tries them of the touchstone of knowledge, Or the object 
of an ancient institution is disulosed, or new thoughts are hailed with 
delight. Here young men of talent learn to revere anid adore His Majesty, 
end experience the happiness of having their wishes fulfilled, whilst old 
men of impartial judgment see themselves on the expanse of sorrow, 
finding that they have to pass through a new course of instruction. 

There are also present in these assemblies, unprejudiced historians, 
who do not mutilate history by adding or suppressing facts, and relate 
the impressive events of ancient times. His Majesty often makes remarks 
wonderfully shrowd, or starts a fitting subject for conversation. On other 
occasions matters referring to the empire and the revenue are brought up, 
when His Majesty gives orders for whatever is to be done in each case, 

About a watch before daybreak, musicians of all nations are 
introduced, who recreate the assembly with music and wong, and religious 
strains ; and when four ghayis are left till morning His Majesty retires 
to his private apartments, brings his external appearance in harmony 
with the simplicity of his heart, and launches forth into the ocean of 
contemplation. In the meantime, at the close of night, soldiers, 
merchants, peasants, tradespeople, and otjinr professions gather round 
. the palace, patientl waiting to eateh a glimpse of His Majesty. Soon 
"alter daybreak, they are allowed to make the horwiah (vide A*in 74). After 
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this, His Majesty allows the attendants of the Harem to pay their compli- 
mente, During this time various matters of worldly and religious import 
i ate brought to the notice af His Majesty. As soon s» they are settled, 
he returns to his private apartments and reposes a little 
The good habits of His Majesty are so numerous that I cannot 
adequately describe them IfI were to compile dictionaries on this | 
subject they would not be exhaustive. 


| A*in 73. i 
REGULATIONS FOR ADMISSION TO COURT. { 


Admittance to Court is a distinction conferred on the nation at large ; 
it is s pledge that tlie three branches of the government aw properly | 
looked after, und enables subjecta personall to apply for redress of their 
grievances. Admittance to the ruler of the land is for the success of his 
government what irrigation i» for a flower-hed ; itis the fuld, on which j 
the hopes of the nation ripen into fruit. j 

Hiu Majesty generally receives twice in the course of twenty-four 
. hottra, when. people of all classes cnn satisfy their eyes and hearts with 
3 the light of his countenance. First, after performing his morning 

devotions, he ia vidble from outaide the awning, to people of all ranks, 

i whether they be given to worldly pursuits, or to A life of solitary contem- 
plation, without any molestation from the mace-beaters. This mode of 
showing himuelf is called, in the langunge of the country, darsan (view) ; 
and it frequently happens that business ts tranaucted at this time, The 
second time of his being visible i» in the State Hall, whither he generally 
goes after the first watch of the day. But this sasetubly is sometimes 
announced towards the close of day, or at night. He also frequently 
appears at a window, which opens into the State Hall, for the transaction 
of business; or he dispenses there justice calmly and serenely, or 
examines into the dispensation of justice, or the merit of officers, without 
being influenced in his judgment by any predilections or anything impure 
and contrary to the will of God. Evory officer of government then 
presents various reporta, ot explains hie several wants, and is instructed 
by Hi» Majesty how to proceed. From his knowledge of the character 
of the times, though in opposition to the practice of kings of past ages, 
His Majesty looks upon the amallest details as mirrors capable of reflecting - 
a comprehensive outline; he does not reject that which superficial 
observers call unimportant, and counting the happiness ol. his subjecta: 
as essential to bis own, never suffers his equanimity to be disturbed. 
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Whenever Hie Majesty holds court they beat s large drum, the 
sounds of which are accompanied by Divine prise, In this tanner, 
people of all classes receive notice. Hix Majesty's sons and grandchildren, 
the grandees of thy Court, and all othermen who have admittance, attend 
to make the kornisk, antl remain standing in their proper places. Loarned 
men of renown nnd skilful meohanies pay their respecte ; the Diroghas 
and RBitikehts (writers) set forth their severa] wants; and the officers af 
justice give in their reports. Hix Majesty, with hie utual insight, gives 
orders, anil settles everything in a sutisfoctory manner. During the 
whole time, skilful gladiators and wrestlers from all countries hold them- 
selves in readiness, and singers, male and female, are in waiting, Clever 
jugglors and funny tumblers also are atcxions to exhibit their dexterity 
‘and agility, 

Hia Majesty, on such occasions, addresses himself to many of those 
who have been presented, impressing all with the correctness of his 
intentions, the tmbiasedness of hin mind, the humility of hia disposition, 
the mngnaniinity of his heart, the exeellonce of his nature, the cheerfulness 
of his countenance, and the frankness of his manners; his intelligence 
pervatles the whole assembly, and multifarious matters are easily and 
satisfactorily settled by his truly divine power. 

This vale of sorrows is changed to a place of rest: thearmy and the 
nation are content. May the empire flourish, and these blessings endure t 


A*ta 74. 
REGULATIONS REGARDING THE KORNISH AND THE TASLIM. 


Superticial observers, correctly enough, look upon « king as the origin 
of the peace and comfort af the subjects. Bat man of deeper insight are 
of opinion that even spiritual progress among a people would be impossible 
unless emanating frotn the king, in whom the light of God dwells; for 
near the throne, men wipe off the stain of conceit and build up the arch 
of trae humility,* 

With the view, thon, of promoting this true humility, kings in their 
wisdom have mude regulations for the manner in which poople ure to: 
show their obedience. Some kings have adopted the bending down of 
the head. Hie Majesty has commanded the palm of the right hand to be 
—— forehead and the head to be bent downwards. This 


; which ls the fucndation of all 





sue pee d fie Mig — a0 the boad of the New. 
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modo of aulutation, in the language of the present age, is called kornisk, 
and signifies that the enluter has placed his head (which ix the seat of 
the senses and the mind) into the hand of hamility, giving it to the royal 
asombly ns a present, and has made himself in obedience ready for any 
aervioe that may be required ef him. 

The salutation, ealled taam, consists in placing the back of the right 
hand oti the ground, and then raising it gently till the person stands erect, 
f when he pute the palm of his hand upon the crown of his head, which 
ploasing manner of saluting signifies that ke ii rady to giva himself as 
an piforing. 

His Majesty relates ns follows: " One duy my royal father bestowed 
upon me one of his own caps, which I put on. Because the cap of the king 
was rather large, I had to hold it with my fright] hand, whilst bending 
my head downwards, and thus performed the mannet of salutation 
(Kornish) above described. The king was pleased with this new method, 
and from his feeling of propriety ordered this to be the mode of the 
kornish and taslim. 

Upon taking leave, or presentation, or upon receiving a mangab, 
a jágir, ot a dress of honour, or an elephant, ora horse, the rule is to make 
three taatime ; but only one on all other occasions, when salaries are paid, 
Jl or presenta are nade, 

Such a degree of obodience ix alio shown by servants to their master, 
and looked upon hy them as a marce of blessings, Hence for the disciples 
Ls of His Majesty, [t was necessary to add something, viz., prostration t 

E (sijda); and they look upon a prostration before. Hi» Majesty as & 
prostration performed before God ; for royalty is an emblen: of the power 
of God, and a light-shedding ray from this Sun of the Absolute, 

Viewed in thix light, the prostration has become acceptable to many, 
and proved to them « svuree of blessings upon blessings. 

But as some perverse and dark-minded men loak wpon prostration as 
blasphemous nun-worship, His Majesty, from his practical wisdom, hax 
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E ordered it té be discontinued by the ignorant, and remitted it to all 
ranks, forbidding even his private attendants from using it in the Darbar i 
Caim (general court-days). However, in the private assembly, when any 
„of those are in waiting, upon whom the star of good fortune shines, und 
thoy receive the order of sesting themselves, they certainly perform the 
prostration of gratitude by bowing down their foreheads to the earth, 
and thus participate in the halo of good fortune. 

In this manner, by forbidding the people at large to prostrate, but 
allowing the Elect to do so, His Majesty fulfils tho wishes af both, and 

shows the world a fitting example of practica] wisdom. 


Ain T 
ON ETIQUETTE. 


b, Just as spiritual leadership requires à regulated mind, capable of 
controlling covetousness and wrath, so does political leadership depend on 
an external order of things, on the regulation of the difference among men 
in rank, and the power of liberality, 1f a king poses a cultivated 
mind, his position as the spiritual leader of the nation will be in harmony 
with hi» temporal office; and the performance of each of his political 
duties will be equivalent to an adoration of God. Should anyone search 
E for an example, I would point to the practice of His Majesty, which will 
be found to exhibit that happy harmony of motives, the contemplation 
of which rewards the searcher with an inerease of personal knowledge, 
anil leads him to worship this ideal of a king. 
f When His Majesty seats himself on the throne, all that are present 
+ perform the Kornish, and then remain standing at their places, according 
to their rank, with their arma crossed,* partaking, in the light of his 
imperial countenance, of the elixir of life, and enjoying everlasting 
happiness in standing ready for any serviti. 
— er een te ai an 

















2 Tho Sieger tips of the left band tourh tbe elbow, and thure of the right hanil 
tho jefe elbow ; of, the fingers of rach hand rest the inner arm of the opposita 
hie. The lower arma reat om tbe Fstinavhant. — iii thts a servant is called 
Gmutda-yi Lil mmt, of reaity for service Sometimes the right foot als is put over the 
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EC diu xS . 


The eldest prince plases himself, when standing. at a distance of one 
to four yards from the throne, or when sitting, at a dixtanne from two to _ 
tight. The second prince stands from one and one-half tu aix varda fromt 
the throne, and in sitting from three to twelve, Ro nlio the third : Init 
sometimes he is admitted to a nearer position that tle second prince, and 
at other times both stand together at the eae distance, Put Hie Majesty 
generally places the younger prinom affectionately nearer, E 

Then come the Elect of the highest sunk, who are worthy of the 
spiritual guidance of His Majesty, at a distance of three to fifteen yards, 
und in sitting from five to twenty. After this follow the senior grandes 
from three und a half yards, and then the other grandees, from ten of 
twelve and à half vards from the throne. 

All others stand in thè Vasul! One or two attendants è stand nearer 
than all. 

























din 36. ‘ 
THE MUSTER OF MEN. 
The business which His Majesty daily tranaacts in moet multifarious > 


E benee I shall only describe such affairs a« continually recur. b 
> A large number of wnen are introduned on much days, for which an 
de. | Anjuman-< Did o Dihish, or assembly of expensiture, hus been annou ^ 
Their merits aro inquired into, and thr coin of knowledge passes current. 
" 





Among the metribers of the Divine Faith ; others want medicines for 
diseases! Some pray His Majesty to remove a religious doubt ; 
aguin seek his advice for settling a worldly matter. There is no end to. — 
tich requesta, and T must. confine myself to the most necessary chases. 
The salaries of «lange number of men * from ‘Taran and Irán, ev 
and Europe, Hindustán and Kashmir, are fixed by the proper offerto 
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\ 2 manner described below, and the men themselves are taken before Hia ! 
Majesty by the paymasterx Formerly it had beets the custom for the men i 
to come with a horse and scòoufrements; but nowadaya only men f 
appointed tothe post of a Abadi ? brings horse. The salary os proposed | 
by the officers who bring them is then increased or decreased, though it | 
ds generally increased; for the market of His Majesty's liberality Is | 
never dull The samber of mon brought before His Majesty depends on 
| thes number of men available, Every Monday all such horsemen are i: 
mustered as were left from the preceding week. With the view of i 
increasing the army and the zeal of the officers, His Majesty gives to 
eich who brings horsemen, à present of two diis for each horseman, 
f — Bpeeial Bitikehis * [writers] introduce in the same manner such as are 
- fittohe Aladis. In their case, His Majesty always Increases the stipulated i 
Lomalury, A it is enstomary for every Abadi to buy * his own horse, His f 
— Majesty hus ordered to bring to every muster the honus óf any. Abadis ge! 
who may have lately died, which he hands over to the newly appointed 
-Abadis either as presents ot charging the price to their monthly salaries. i 
- n such; ocensions, Senior Grandees and other Amirs introduce also ' 
any of their friends, for whom they may solicit appointments. Hia l 
| Majesty then fixes the salaries of such candidates according to circum: 
| mtinces; but appointments under fifty rupees per meneem are. rarely 
_ ever solicited in this manner. 
Appointments to the Dmperial workshops also are madh in such 
i assemblies, and the salaries aro fixed, 


Ain: TT. 
[IS MAJESTY * AS THE SPIRITUAL GUIDE OF THE PEOPLE. 


God, the Giver of intelleot and the Creator of matter, forma mankind 
as Ho pleases, and gives to nome. comprehensiveness, and to others 
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Among men, one class of whom turn to religious (din) and the other clusa 
to worldly thoughta (dunys). Each of these two divisions selects different 
Jeaders,' and mutual repulsiveness grows to open tupture. It is then that 
men's blindness and silliness appear in their true light; it is then dis- 
covered how rarely mutual regard and charity are to be met with. 

But have the religious and the worldly tendencies of nun no common 
ground | Is there not everywhere the same enrapturing beauty * which 
beams forth from so many thousand hidden places! Broad indeed is 
the carpet * which God has spread, and beautiful the colours which He 
haa given it. 

The Lover and the Beloved are in realitv one ; * 

Idle taller» speak ðf the Brahmin ns distinct From his idol 
There is bot one lamp in this house, in the rays of which, 
Wherever T look, « bright assembly meets me. 

One man thinks that by keeping hie passions in subjection he worships 
God ; and another finds self-discipline in watching over the destinies of o 
nation. The religion of thousands of others consists in clinging to an idea ; 
they are happy in their sloth and unfitness of judging for themselves. 
But whon the time of reflection comes, and men shuke off the prejudives 
af their education, the threads of the web of religious blindness * break, 
and the eye sees the glory of harmoniouaness. 

But the ray of such wisdom does not light up every house, nor could 
every heart beat such knowledge. Again, although some are enlightened, 
many would observe silence from fear of fanatics, who lust for blood, 
but look like men. And should anyone muster sufficient courage, and 

: 7d es ape af opment rne mj and kings, the feaders of the State, 


may bo wondhipped by the meditetive and by the avtive man The 
former speculates on the essence of God, the latter rejoicts in the beauty of the world, 
represent tendencins 
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openly proclaim his enlightened thoughts, pious simypletons would call 
him « mad man, and throw him aside as of no account, whilet ill-«tarred 
wretches would at once think of heresy and atbeism, and go about with 
the intention of killing him, 

Whenever, froma lucky cireumstances, the time arrives that a nation 
learns to understand how to worship truth, the people will naturally 
look to their king, on account of the high position which he ocenpies, 
and expect him to be their spiritual leader as well; for a king possesses. 
independent of men, the ray of Divine wisdom,’ which banishes from 
hie heart everything that is conflicting, A king will therefore some 
times ohserve the element of harmony in « multitude af things, or some 
times reversely, à multitude of things in that which is apparently one ; 
for lie site on the throne of distinction, and is thus equally removed from 
joy or sorrow. 

Now this ix the case with the monarch of the present age, and this 
book ia a witness otit, 

Men versed in foretelling the fnture knew this when His Majesty 
was born,* and together with all others that were cognizant of the eectet, 
they have since been waiting in joyful expectation. His Majesty, how- 
ever, wisely surrounded himself for a time with a veil, ae if he were an 
outaider, or a stranger to their hopes But can man counteract the will 
of God | His Majesty, at first, took all such by surprise as wero wedded 
to the prejudices of tbe age ; but he could not help revealing his inten- 
tions; they grew to maturity in «pite of him, und are now fully known. 
He now iv the spiritual guide of the nation, nnd sees in the performance 
of this duty a means of pleasing God. He has now opened the gate 
that leads to the right path, and satisfies the thirst of all that wander 
about panting for trath, 

Bot whether he checks men in their desire of hecoming disciples, or 
admits them at other times, he guides them in each ease to the realm of 
bliss. Many sincere inquirers, from the mere light of his wisdom, ar his 
holy breath, obtain a degree of awakening whieh other spiritual doctors 
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could sot produce by repeated fasting and prayers for forty days. 
Numbers of those who have renounced the sworkd, sa Sanndsis, Jogis, 
Seerts, Qalandars, Halima, ant Sifts, awl thousands of such as follow 
worldly punssits as soldiers, tradespeople, mechanics, and husbantdines, 
have daily their eres opened toinsight, or hove the light of their knowledge 
incrensed. Men of all nations, young and old, friends and strangers, 
the far and near, look upon affering a vow to His Majesty an the trans of 
solving all their difficulties, and bend down in worship on obtaining their 
desire. Others again, from the dintance of their homes, or to avoid the 
orowds gathering at Court, offer their vows in secret, and pass their lives in 
grateful praises. But when His Majesty leaves Court, in order to settle 
the affairs of a province, to conquer a kingdom, or to enjoy the pleasures 
of the chase, there is not « hamlet, a town, or a city thst does not send 
forth crowds of men and women with vow-offeringa in their hands, and 
prayers on their lips, touching the ground with their foreheads, praising 
the olficacy of their vows, or proclaiming the accounts of the spiritual 
assistance received. Other multitudes ask for lasting bliss, for an upright 
heart, for advice how best toact, for strength of the body, for enlighten- 
ment, for the birth of a son, the reunion of friends, a long life, increase 
of wealth, elevation in rank, and many other thimgs. His Majesty, who 
knows whut, ix really good, gives satinfactory answers to every ene, and 
applies remedies to their religious perplexities. Not a day passes but 
people bring cups of water to him, beseeching him to breathe upon it. 
He who reads the letters of the divine orders in the book of fate, on seeing 
the tidings of hope, takes the water with his blessed hands, places it in 
the rays of the world-illuminating «un, and fulfila the desire of the 
suppliant., Many sick people * of broken hopes, whose diseases the nist. 
eminent physicians pronounced incurable, have been restored to health 
by this divine means. 

A more remarkuble case is the following. A simple-minded reclune 
had cut off his tongue, and throwing it towards the threshold of the 
palace, said, ** Tf that certain blissfol thonght,* which I just now have, 
has been put into my heart by God, my tongue will get well; for the 
sincerity of xy belief must lead to & happy isaue”” The day waa not 
ended before he obtained his wish. 
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Those who are acquainted with the religione knowledge and the piety 
af Tis Majesty, will not attach any importance to some of his customs,* 
remarkable a& they may appear at finit; nd those who know His 
Majesty's charity und love of justice, do not even see anything remurkable 
inthem, Inthe mognanimity of his heart he nover thinks of hie perfec- 
tion, though he is the ornament of thé worlkl. Henee lio even keeps back 
many who declare themselves willing to become his disciples. He often 
xays, * Why should I claim to guide men before T myself om guided 1" 
But whetia novice bears on his forehead the sign of earnestness of purpose, 
and he be daily enquiring more and more, His Majesty accepts him, and 
admits him on a Sunday, when the world-illuminating sun is in its highest 
splendour. Notwithstanding every strictnese and reluctance shown by 
His Majesty in admitting novices, there are many thousands, men of all 
classes, who have cast over ther shoulders the mantle of belief, and look 
upon their conversion to the New Faith as the moans of obtaining every 

At the above-mentioned time of everlasting auspiciousnesa, the novice 
with his turban in his hands, pate his head on the feet of His Majesty. 
This is symbolical,? and expresses that the novice, guided by good 
fortune and the assistance of his good star, has cast aide ? conceit and 
selfishness, the root of so many evils, offers his heart in worship, and now 
comes to inquire aa to the meansof obtaining everlasting life. His Majesty, 
the chosen one of God, then stretches out the hand of favour, raises up 
the suppliant, and replaces the turban on his head, meaning by these 
symbolical actions that he has raised up à. man of pure intentions, who 
from seeming existence hay now entered into real life; His Majesty 
then gives the tiovice the Shagt,* upon which is engraved “ The Great 
Name ”,* and His Mojesty'a symbolical motto, * Allai" Abhar." Thin 
teaches the novice the truth that 


© He [Akbar] sherwed, besides, tee partiality te the Mubsmmackens; and when iti 
straits for money, would oven plunder mome to equip ki» cavalry, Yet there 
remained in the breast of the monarch » stronghold of olatey, on which trey [the 
] could never rale v impression. — did he adore the 
sun, and make Jong prayers to it four times a day, he also held hi forth as an object 
of worship; and thoogh exceedingly tolerant ae to other males of foith, never would 
ailmit of any encroanhments om ble own divinity.” Marrey'¢ Di iet, EL. qu 1. 

* Tho text has cobaw-i Aa, nnd » little lower down, zafin4 berufüni. Zakan-i Ml, or 
spmbolical Language ix opposed to zu hds- i wagdl, «polum wonla. 

5 Or rather, from kis bend, ns the text has, bronnen the enatizgr exido of mlfishnews b 
aymbolleally expreseod by takütg off the turban. To wears turban ix à distinction, 

* apt mesus wim; swoivlly, anplhing sumed, either & ring, or & thread, as tbe. 
Beahminico! threud. Hore a ring vm to bo meant, Or it may ba the Hkonnss of the 
Kaigoroe wink, axcording 10 Badáont, tho members wore oti their turbans, 

The Great Sama ba name olf Gol. Somu asy Jt le the word Alek; others any it 
A. tbe eternal; others 40 - oyy, the living : others Al-Qayyde, the everlasting y 
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** The puse Shagt aud tho jure asght niver err: 


Seeing the wonderful habits of His Majesty, his sincere attendatita 
are guided, a» eireumstanees roquire it; amd from the wine counsels 
they receive they soon state their wishes openly, They learn to satisfy 
their thirst-in the spring of divine favonr, and gain for their wisdom and 
motives rendwed light. Others, according to their capacities are taught 
wisdom in excellent advices, 

But it is impossible, while speaking of other matters besides, to give a 
full account of the manner in which His Majesty teaches wisdoin, heals 
dangerous diseases, and applies remedies for the severest. sufferings. 
Sliould muy occupations allow safficient leisure, and should another term, 
of life be granted me, it is my intention to lay before the world a separate 
volume on this subject. 


Ordinances of the Divine Faith, 


The members of the Divine Faith, on secíng each other, observe the 
following custom, One says, “ Allah" Akbar,” and the other responds, 
** Jali* Jallüluk*." * "The motive oi His Majesty in laying down this 
mode of salutation, i» to remind men to think of the origin of their 
existenee, und to keep the Deity in fresh, tively, and grateful remembrance- 
It ie also ordered by His Majesty that, instead of the dinner naually 
given in remembrance of a man after his death, each member should 
prepare a dinner durimg his lifetime, and thus gather provisions for his 
last journey. 

Each member is to give a party an the anniversary of his birthday, 









uthers, Ardiubwan, arradim, the element and mercitul; there Ab Mehogmis, the 
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V Them formule ne ot tme, Jalltds *d-Dia Mukiremad Altar, "The 
words AN@k« Abiner shi $ Govt ts -grrat, or Altar te God, "There 
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and atrazige a sumptuous feast. He ie to bestow alas, and thus propare 
provisions far the long journey, 

His Majesty hax abe ordered that members shoald endeavour to 
abstain from eating flesh. They may allow others to eat flesh. without 
touching it themselves ; but during the month of their birth they are 
not even to approach meat. Nor shall members go near anything that 
they have themeclves slain; nor eat of it. Neither shall they make use 
of the same vessels with butchers; fishers; and birdeatehers, 

Members shonbl not eohahít with pregnant, old, and barren women ; 
nor with girls under tlur age of puberty, 


Norm ay vus TmaxsLATOR ON Tnk RELICS Vwa Or THR 
Ewrenon Axnax: 

Jn connexion witli the preceding A*in, it may be of interest for the 
general reader, and of some value. for the future historian of. Akbar's 
reign, to collect, in form of a inte, the information which we possess 
regarding the religious views of the Emperor Akbar, The soumes from 
which thie information is derived, are, besides Aba "I-Fazl's Á*ín, the 
Muntakhab* "t-Tawürikk by SAbds 1-Qüdir ibn-i Molnk Sháh of Badion— 
regarding whom I would refer the reader to p. 110, and to a longer article 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal tor 1869—2nd the Dabiatán* 
"I-Mazàáhib;! a work written about sixty fears after Akbar^s death byan 
unknown Muhamimadan writer of strong Piirst tondenotes. Nor must 
we forget the valuable testimony of some of tle Portuguese missionaries 
whom Akbar ealled from Gon, a» Rodolpho Aquaviva, Antonio de Mon- 
errato, Franéisco Enriques, ete, of whoni thé fir is mentioned by 
Abh 'l-Fagl under the name of Pade? Radalf* There exist also two 
articles an Akbar's religious views, ome by Captain Vans Kennedy, 
published in the second volume of the Tmnsactions of the Bombay 
Literary Society, and another by the late Horsce Haymun Wilson, which 
had originally appeared in the Caleulta Quarterly Oriental Magazine, 
vol. i, 1834, and has been reprinted in the second. volume of Wilson's: 
works, London, 1862. Besides, a fow extracts from Badiiont, bearmy on 
this subject, will be found in Sir FL Elliott's Bibliographical Index ty the 
Historians of Muhammadan India, p, WSI. The proceedings of the: 
Portuguese missionaries at Akbar Court are described: in wnbed.in Mum» 





b Printed at Oiiiutta. in UG. wA. e. adi Ulm, a ant eprint at Bombay 
AHL 1272 [ A. IX. A This warki búa shto boett tratislated the cont ol thi 


Trareala tion 
* Not Pades Mudif, ee, gots ae in Kiptinetone’s liletory, but ails, the lecter 
! lw) having been-mistalrn for à 4 5981. 








_nertainly resembles that of Pharaoh, thongh this expectation was opposed 
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Historical Account. of. Discoverwes and. Travels in. Asia, Edinburgh, 1820, 
vol. ii. 


T shall wommence with extracts from Badaoni.* "The translation is 1 
literal, which ia of great importance in a difficult writer like Badiont. 1 
Ab "LFaz's second introduction to Akbar. Mis pride, d 
IBadáont, edited bv Mawlawi Ághá Ahmad SAT in the Bibliothera ’ 
Indica; vol. ii, p, 198.] A 


Tt waa daring thew days [end of 882 AFL] that Abáà. "I-Fagl. som of 
Shaykh Mubarak of Nayor, eame tlie second time to court, He is now 
styled Slami, Heistheman that set the workdin flames, He lighted up 
the lamp of the Sabilis, illustrating thereby tha story of the man who, 
because he did not know what to do, took up a lamp in broad daylight, 
and representing himself as opposed to all secta, tied the girdle of 
infallibility round his waist, aecording to the saying, He who forms an 
opposition, gains power," He laid before the Emperor » commentary 
on the dyat* "Leurs? which: contamed all subtleties of the. Qui*án ; 
and though people said that it had been written by his father, Aba 'l-Fagl 
Was much praised. The numerical value of the lettem in the. words 
Tafari Albari (Akbar's commentary) gives the date af composition 
(983). Hut the emperor praised jt, ehieHy because he expected to find in 
Aba "I-Fagl à mat: capable of teaching the Mullàs « lesson, whose pride 


to the confidence which His Majesty had placed in me. 

The reason of Abfi ‘l-Fezl's opinionativeness and pretensions to 
infallibility was this, At the time when it was customary to get hold of, 
and kill such as tried to introduce innovations in religious matters (as 
had been the case with Mir Habshi and others, Shaykh SAbd* 'n-Nabi 
and Makidam* "l-Malk, and other learned men at court, unanimously 


4 Ao in the Lalbiering extracts the prape af tbe Hijrah ate given, the reader anny 
potest them s 10 th) table — 
Tu a d Mith May, [072 [Old Ftyin). 
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teptesented to the emperor that Shaykh Mubáürnk also, in as far an he 
pretended to be Modi! belonged to the class of innovators, and wae not 
only himseli damned, hut led others into damnation. Having obtained 
& wort of permixsion to remove him, thev dispatelied police alBoers to 
bring kim before the emperor But when they found that the Shaykh, 
with his two sons, had conebaled hinwel!, they demoliehed the pulpit 
in hie prayer-room, The Shaykh, at first, took refuge with Salim- 
Chisht] at Fatbpür, who then was in the height of his glory, and requested 
hiin to intercede for him. Shaykh Salim, however, sent him money by 
wore of his disciples, and told him it would be better for him to go away 
to Gujrt. Seeing that Salim took no interest in him, Shaykh Mubarak 
applied to Mirza SAziz Koka [Akbar’s foster-brother], who took occasion 
to praise to the emperor the Skaykh's learning and voluntary poverty, 
and the euperior talents of his two sons, adding that Mubàürak was a moat 
trustworthy man, that he had never received lands as a present, and that 
he [SAziz} could really not see why the Shaykh was so much persecuted. 
The emperor at last gave up all thoughts of killing the Shaykh. Ina short 
time matters took a more favourable turn ; and Abü 'I-Fazl when once 
in favour with the emperor (officious as he was, and time-serving, openly 
faithless, continually studying His Majesty's whims, u flatteror beyond 
all bounds) took every opportunity of reviling in the most shameful way 
that sect whose labours and motives have been so little appreciated,* 
and became the cause not only of the extirpation of these experienced 
people, but also of the ruin of all servants of God, especially of Shaykhs, 
pious men, of the helpless, and the orphans, whose Jivings and grants he 
cut down. 
He used to say, openly and implicitly — 

O Lord, »end down a proof * for the people of the world ! 

Send these Nimrods * a gnat às big a« an elephant ! 

These Pharach-like fellows have lifted up their heads ; 

Bend theni n Moses with antafi; and a Nile ! 





1 Ve p. 113, note 2. 

‘ | belonged to the believers ín fle appr at the MB AM dew 
itr Aldus usd Majulawi tumore bor his wan pooped hr — 
that there existed before Gt, heretical innotators, xbom the emperor allowed ta le 
porsectiterl, Matters soon took o different. turn, 

* Thats, «tian capable of teaching the §Ulamie = leon, Aba ‘i Fasl monns hineelf- 

+ Nimrod, or Namrhd, sni — — for their pride, Nimrod 
Soa Bid hy S gost whith hed throwyh the move ta hia brain, He could only relieve 
his pine by ng the crown of his howd; Wot at leet he died from the effecte of ie 
own b 
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And when in consequence of hie harsh proceedings, miseries and 
| tuisfortunes broke in tpon the SUlamás (who lad persecuted him and 
| hin father), he applied the following Ztuhá*i to them :— 


I have set fire to my barn with my own hands, 4 





IE As T am the incendiary, how cnn I eomplain of my enemy ! 
No one ix my enemy bat myself, 
Won i8 ma 1. T have torn niy garment with ty own hands. Å 
" Awl when during disputations people quoted against him the edict of 
any Mujtahid,! he used to say, “ Oh don’t bring me the arguments of 
E this sweetment-seller and that cobbler, or that tanner!" He thought 
JE himself capable of giving the lie to-all Shaykhs and 8Ulamás 

























i- Commencement of the Dixputations. ([Badiioni HI, p. 200.] 


* " Daring the year 983 A.H., many. places of worship were built at 
the command of His Majesty. The cause was this, For many years 
* previous to 983 the emperor had gained in succession remarkable and 
ae decisive victories. The empiro bisd grown in extent from day to day; 
everything turned ont well, and no opponent was left in the whole world, 
à His Majesty had thus leisure to come into nearer contact with ascetics 
and the disciples of the MuSiniyyah sect, and passed much of his timajn 
discussing the word of God (Qur*án), and tbe word of the prophet (the 
Hediz, or Tradition). Questions of Süfiam, scientific discussione, inquiries 
into philosophy and law, wers the order af the day. His Majesty passed 
‘whole nights in thoughts of God; he continually econpied himself with 
pronouncing the names Ya Ha and Ya Madi, which had been wentioned 
to him,? and his heart wae full of reverence for Him who is the true Giver. 
From a feeling of thankfulness for his past suceeses, he would sit many 
n» morning alone in prayer and melancholy, on a large flat stone of an old 
building which lay near tbe palace in a lonely spot, with his bead bent 

over his chest, and gathering the bliss of early hours." 
i In his religious habits the emperor was confirmed br a story which 
i he kad Heard of Sulavmán? ruler of Bengal, who, in company with 150 
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Shaykis and SUlamia, held overy morning a devotional meeting, niter { 
which he weed to transact state business; as also by the nows that 

Mirzà Sulayman, a prince of Safi tendennies, and a Sahib-s hal! was 1 
coming to him from Badalheliin. 

Among the religinos buildings was o meeting place near a tank 
called Anadptalio, where Akbar, acvompanied by a few courtiers, met 
the SUlaniis ancl liwyers of the realin, The pride of the *Ubamnis, and 
the heretical (RhiSitic) subjects disenssed in this building, eaused Mulla 
Sheri, « poet of Akbars reign, to compose a poem in which the place 
wae called a temple of Pharnoh and & building of Shaddid (mde Qur., 
Sür, 89), The result to which the discussions led will be sen from the 
following extract. 

(Bad. LH, p. 302:] 

“ For these discussions, which were held every "Thursday * night, Hia 
Majesty invited the Sayyids, Shavkhs, 5Ulamás, ati grandees, by turn. 
But as the guests generally commenced to quarrel about their places; and 
the order of precedence, Hís Majestv ordered that the grandees ahouli 
ait on the éast side; the Sayyidwan the west side} the SUlamis to the 
wouth ; and the Shaykhs to the north. The emperor then used to go 
from ons side to the other and muke his inquiries . . . when all at once, 
one night, ' the vein-of the neck of the SUlamis of the age «wellesd np,” 
and a horrid poise and eonfusion enwued. His Majesty yoo very angry 
Nt their ride behaviour, and said to me [Badüoni], * In future report any 
of the *Ularnás that cannot behave and that talks nonsense, and I shall 
make him leave the hall! T gently said to A«af Khán. * If T were to carry } 
out this order, most of the SUlamas would have to Inve,’ when His E 
Majesty suddenly axked what I lad said. On hearing my answer, he was / 
highly pleased, and mentioned say remark to those sitting near hin." B 

Soon after, another row oceurred in the presence of the Emperor. «T 

(Bad. I, p. 210.] Ia 

* Some people mentioned that Hájt Ibrálitm of Sarhind had given à 
decree, by whieh he made it legal to wear red and yellow olothes,* quoting ig 
at the sme time a Tradition as hie proof, On hearing thie, the Chief 
Justice, in the meeting hall, called him an accutwed wretch, atmsed hirm 
and lifted up his stick in order to strike him, when the HAJT by sone 
subteriuges managed to get rid of him." 


— — —— 
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Akbar was now fairly. disgusted with the Ulamis aod lawyers; 
he never pardotied pride and conceit in à man, and of all kinds of conceit, 
the concelt of learning was most hateful to him. From now he resolved 
to vex tbe printipal ©Ulamis ; and no sooner had his courtiorsdiseovered 
this, than they brought all sorts of charges agminst. them. 

(Bad. Tp, 203.) 

" His Majesty therefore ordered Mawlind SAlxi® "llah of Sultánpür, 
who had received the title of MakAdaw* 'L-Mulk, to cote to a meeting, 
ax he wished to annoy him, and appointed Haji Ubrihim Shaykh Abd 
"LFayl (who had lately come to court, and is at present the infallible 
authority in all teligious matters, and also for the New Religion of His 
Majesty, and the guide of mon to trath, and their leader in general), and. 
anveral other newcomers, to oppose him. During the discussion, His 
Majesty took every. ocasion to interrupt the Mawlind. whon he explained 
anything. When the quibbling and wrangling had reached the highest 
point, some courtiers, according to an order previously given by Hie 
Majesty, commenced to tell rather queer stories of the Mawlind, to whose 
position. one might apply the verse of the Qurfan (Sar, XVI, 72), ° Awl 
some one of you shall have his life prolonged to a. miserable agr, etc." i 

E 


* 
t 


w^ 





" Among other stories, Khün Jahàán said that he had heard that Makhdüm* 
| e "I-Mulk ! had given n fanen, that the ordinance of pilgrimage wad no longer 
biniling, but oven hurtful. When people had asked him the reason of his 
extraordinary fatio, be had said, that the two roads to Makkah, through 
| Persia and over Gujrit, were impracticable, because people, in going by 
| land (Persia) had to suffer injuries at the hand of the Qizilbáshes (1.e., the 
. Shisah inhabitants of Persian), and in going by sea, they ud to put up 
with indignities from the Portugues, whose ehip-tickets had pictures 
t of Mary and Jextis stamped on them. To make wae, therefore, of the 
latter alternative would mean to countenance idolatry; hence both 
roada were closed up. 

" Kbán Jahán also related that the Mawlina had invented a clever 
a trick by which he escaped paying the legal alms apon the wealth which 
he amassed every veur. Towards the end of each year, hé ased to make 

over all hia stores to hie wife. but he took them back beforn the year 7 
c had Actually run out.* * - 
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“ Othor tricks also, in comparison with which the tricks of the children 
uf Moses are nothing, and rumours of liis meanness and shabbiness, liis 
open cheating and worldlinese, and his eruelties said to have been practised 
on the Shnylhs abd tlie poor of the whole country, but especially on the 
Atnudiire and other deserving people of the Panjib—all came up, one 
story after the other. His motives, ' which shall he revealed on the day 
Of remurrection ' (Qur LXXXVI, 9), wer disclosed ; all sorte of stories, 
tulenlated to ruin his character and to vilify him, were got up, till it waa 

evolved to force him. to go to Makkah, 

“ But when people axked him whether pilgrimage was a duty for a 
man in his circumstances, he said No;* for Shaykh SAbd@ ‘n-Nabi had 
risen to power, whilst the star of the Mawlani was fast inking,” 

But a heavier blow was to fall on the «Ulamas, Bad. H, p. 207.] 

" At one of the above-mentioned meetings, His Majesty asked how 
many freeborm women a man was legally allowed to marry (by nikàh). 
The lawyers answered that four was the limit fixed by the prophet. The 
emperor thereupon remarked that from the time he had come of age, he 
bad pot restricted himself to that number, and in justice to his wives, 
of whom he had a large number, both freeborn and slaves, he now wanted 
to know what remedy the law provided for hit caxe, Mout 
their opinions, when the emperor remarked that Shaykh SAbd® 'n-Nabr 
had once told him that one of the Mujtahids had had os many as nine 
wives. Some of the SUlamis present replied that the Mujtahid alluded 
to was Tbn Abi Layá ; and that some had even allowed eighteen from a 
too literal translation. of the QurSün verse (Qur., Sür. IV, 3) * Marry 
whatever women ye like, two and two, and threo and three, and four 
and four,” but thia was improper. His Majesty then went à message to 

—— Shaykh SAbd" 'n-Nabi, who replied that he had merely wished to point 
out to Akbar that a difference of opinion existed on this point among 
— dawyers, but that he had not given a fitwy in order to legalize irregular 
- murre proceedings. This annoyed His Majesty very much. * The 
Shaykh,’ he said, ' told me at that time a very different thing from what 
he now tells me.” He never forgot this. : Á 

“ After much discussion on this point the *Ulamás, having collected — 
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every trodition on the subject, decreed, first, that by muiSah [not by 
nikáh] à man might marry any numberof wives he pleased ; and, secondly, 
that muah marriages were allowed by [main Malik. The RBhi*áli, 
as was well known, loved childeen born in madSah wedlock more than 
those born by with wives, contrary to the Sunnis and the Ahli 
JamaSat. 

“Om the latter point also the discussion got rather lively, and T would 
refer the reader to my work entitled Najdt* 'r-rashid [vide note 2, p. HM], 
in which the subject is briefly discussed. But to make things worse, 
Naqib Kbán fetehed a copy of the Muwatia of Imim Malik, and pointed 
to a Tradition in the book, which the Imim had cited 28a proof against 
the Tegality of mutSah marriages. 

" Another night, Qàzt YaSqüb, Shaykh Abü "I-Fazl, Hijt Ibráhim; and 
a low others were invited to meet His Majesty in tle house near tho 
Anfptala,o tauk, Shaykh Aba 'l-Fazl had been selected as the opponent; 
ati laid before the emperor several traditions regarding mulSah murriages, 
which his father (Shaykh Mubarak) had collected, and the discussion 
commenced, His Majesty then asked me, what my opinion was on this 
subject, I anid, * The conolusion which must be drawn from.so many 
contradictory traditions and sectarmns customs, is this :—Imám: Málik- 
and the Shi*ahs are unanimous in looking upon mat*gh marriages ax legal ; 
Tmim ShafiSi and the Great. Imüm (Hanifah) look upon sutSaA marriages —— 
as illegal. But, should at any time a Qazi of the Maliki seot decide that 
mutSah ix legal, it is legal, according to the common belief, even for 
ShadSt's and Hanalts, Every othor opinion on this subjeot is idle talk." 
This pleased His Majesty very much.” 

The unfortunate Shaykh YaSqab, however, went on talking about 
the extent of the authority of a Qazi, He tried to shift the ground; _ 
but when he ssw that he was discomfited, he said, “ Very well, I have 
nothing elie to say—just as His Majesty pleases.” 

“The Emperor thon «aid, ‘I herewith appoint the Maliki 
Hasan ‘Arab as thy Qazi before whom I lay this case concerning my 
wives, and you, Ya*qüb, are from to-day suspended. This was. 
immediately obeyed, aud Qizt Hasan on the wpot gave a decree which. 
müde mudSa marriages legal, — E l 

“The veteran lawyers, as Makbdfüm? I-Mulk, Qizi Ya*qüb, and others, 
made vory long faces at these proceedings. i 

“This was the commencement of * their sere and yellow leaf '. 

“The result was that, à few days later, Mawlind Jalil* 'd-Din of 
Multan, » profound and learned man, whose grant had been transferred, 
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* Other tacks alse, in comparison with which the tricks of the children 

of Moses are nothing, and rumours of lis meannesa nnd shalibiness, liis 

open cheating and worldliness, and his cruelties said to have been practised 

on the Shaykhs and the poor of the whole country, but especially on the 

Aimadirs anil other deserving people of the Panjib—all camé up, one 
story after the other. His motives, * which «hall be revealed on the day 
if resurrection ' (Qur. LXXXVI, 9), were disclosed ; all sorts of stories, 
ealeulated to ruin his character and to vilify him, were got wp, till it was 
resolved to force him to go to Makkah, 

" But when people waked him whether pilgrimage waa a duty for a 
man in his eireumstances, he said No ;* for Shaykh SAbd* *n-Nabl. had 
risen to power, whilst the star of tho Mawlānā was fast sinking.” 

But a heavier llow was to fall on the €Ulamás.. | Bad. H, p. 207.] 

"At out of the above-mentioned meetings, His Majesty asked how 
many Jreehorn women a man was legally allowed to marry {by nikah). 
Tho lawyers answered that four was the limit fixed by the prophet. The 
emperor thereupon remarked that from the time he had come of age, he 
had not restricted himself to that number, and in justice to his wives, 
of whom he had a large number, both freeborn and slaves, he now wanted 

to know what remedy the law. provided for his case. Most expressed 

their opinions, when the emperor remarked that Shaykh SAbd* 'n-Nabt 

had once told him that one of the Mujtahids had had as many as nino 

] - wives Some of the *Ulaniüs present replied that the Mujtahid alluded 

vo was Ibn Abi Layá ; and that some had even allowed eighteen from a 

too litera] translation of the QurSitn verse (Qur., Sür. IV, 3), * Marry 

whatever women ye like, two and two,* and three and three, and four 

and four, hut this was improper. His Majesty then sent à. message to 

Shaykh SAbd" *n-Nabi, who replied that hé had merely wished to point 

_ out to Akbar that a difference of opinion existed on this point among 

lawyers, but that hë had not given a fatra in order to legaliza irregular 

marriage proceelings, Thia annoyed Hiy Majesty very much. *The 

— Rhaykh." he said, ' told roe at that time a very different thing from what 
he. now tells me." He never forgot this. u xu 

" After much discussion on this point the Ulama, having collected 
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every tradition on the subject, decreed, first, that by muSah [not by 
nibh] & man might marry any number of wives lie pleased ; and, secondly, 
that wutSoh marriages were allowed by Imám Málik. The Bhi*áli, 
is was Well known, loved children born in matsa wedlock more than 
those born by wikdh wives, contrary to the Sunnis wnd the Ahki 
JamaSat, 

“ On the latter point also the disenssion got rather lively, and I would 
roler tho mador to my work entitled Najat® 'r-rashid [wide pote 2, p. 104), 
in which the subject is brieHy. discussed. Bat to make things worse, 
Naqib Khin fetched » copy of the Miwatta of Imim Málik, and pointed 
to & Tradition in the book, which the Imám had cited 24 9 proof againat 
the legality of muSah marriages. 

» Another night; Qazt YaSqüb, Shaykh Ab ‘L-Fagl, HajtTbrikim, and 
a [ew others were invited to meet His Majesty in the house near the 
Anu&ptaláj tank, Sbaykh Abà 'L-Fazl had leen selected as the opponent, 
und laid before the emperor several traditions regarding mufSah marriages, 
which his father (Shaykh Mubarak) hod collected, and the discussion 
commenced, His Majesty then asked me, what my opinion was on this 
subject, T said, * The concluxion which must be drawn from so many 
contradictory traditions und sectarmns customs, i» this :—Imám Màlik 
and the ShiSaha are unanimous in looking upon muSah marriages s legal ; 
Tmám Sháfisi and the Great. 1müm (Hanifab) look npon mutah marriages 
as illegal. But, should at any time a Qàgi of the Maliki seot decide that 
snutSah i» legal, it is legal, according to the common belief, even for 
Shá&Si's and Hanafís Every other opinion on this subject is idle tall.” 
‘This pleased His Majesty very much." 

The unfortunate Shaykh YaSqab, however, went on talking about 
the extent of the authority of a Qazi, He tried to shift the ground ; 
but when he saw that he was discomfited, he said, " Very well, I have 
nothing else to say—just as His Majesty pleases.” 

“The Emperor then said, ‘I herewith appoint the Maliki 
Hasan ‘Arab as the Qizi before whom I lay thir case concerning my 
wives, and you, YaSqfib, are from to-day suspended.” This was. 
immediately obeyed, and Qazi Hasan on the spot gave a decree which. 
made mufSah marriages gl 0000 | 

"The veteran lawyers, as Makbdüm? I-Mulk, Qizi Ya*qüb, and others, 
made very lung faces at these proceedings. f 

“This was the commenoerent of * their sere and yellow leaf '. 

“The result was that, à few days later, Mawlind Jalil* 'd-Din of 
Multün, & profound and leürned tun, whose grant had boen transferred, 
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was ordered from Agra (to Fatbpür Sikri) and appointed Qazi of the 
tealm, Qagt YaSqib wee sent to Gaur aa District Qazi. 

“ From this day henceforth, * the road of opposition and difference in 
opinion’ lay open, and remained so till His Majesty was appointed 
Mujtahid ofthe empire.” [Here follows the extract regarding the formula 
Allak* Akbar, viven on p. 175, note 1.] 


TBad&ont IT, p. 211.] 


" During: this year [983], there arrived Hakim Abü "-Fath, Hakim 
Hunviyiin (who subsequently changed his name to Humáyün Qull, 
and lastly to Hakim Humám), and Nür* *d-Din, who as poet is known 
under the natne of Qarárs. They were brothers, and came froni Glin, 
near the Caspian Sea. The eldest brother, whose manners and address 
were exceedingly winning, obtained in a ahort time great ascendeney over 
the Emperor; a Matsa) ely: udépiod Masa 1d every ange 
in the religious idens of His Majesty, or even went in advance o them, and 
thus became ina short time a most intinuito friend of Akbar. 

“Soon after there came from Persia, Mullà Muhammad of Yazd, who 
got the nickname of Yazidi, and attaching himself to the emperor, com- 
menced openly to revile the &ohabah (persons who knew Muhammad, 
vxpept the twelve Imüms], told queer stories about them, and tried hard 
to make the emperor a ShiSah. But he was soon left behind by Bir Bar— 
that bustard !—and by Shaylh Abü "I-Fasl and Hakim Aba "I-Fatb, who 
auccessfullv turned the emperor from the Talim, and led him to reject 
inspiration, prophetehip, the miravlea of the prophet and of the saints, 
and even the whole law, so that I could no longer bear their company, 

"At the same time, Hie Majesty ordered. Qàgi Jalil» 'd-Din and 
several SUlaziás to write a commentary on the Qur*in ; but this led to 
great rows among them. 

* Deb Chand. Rája Manjbola—that fool—once set tho whole court in 
laughter by: saying that Allah after all had great respect for cows, èlse 
the cow would not have been mentioned in the first chapter (Sürat* 
"Lbagarah] of the Qur*àn. 

* His Majesty had also the early history of the Islim read out to him, 
and soon commenced to think lew of the Sabdwh. Soon after, the 
observanos of the five prayers and thè fasta, and the beliet in everything 
eutimeeted with the prophet, were put down as tagfids, ot religious blindness, 
and man's reason was acknowledged to be the basit of all religion, 
Portügnese priests also camo frequently; and His Majesty inquired 
into the articles of their belief which are based upon reason." 
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(Badiont I, p, 245-] 

“Ty the beginning of the next year [564], when His Majesty was at 
Dipalpür in. Málwali, Sharil ol Amul arrived, This apostate lad rmn 
from country to country, like à dog that has burnt its foot, and turning 
from one sect to the other, he went on wrangling till be became a perfect 
heretic. For some time -he had studied SG(e nonsense in the school of 
Mawlana Mubanuuad Zihid of Balkh, nephew o( the great Shaykh Husa yn 
of Khwárazm, nnd had lived with derwishes. But as he hed little of a 
dorwikh in himself, he tatked slander, and was eo full of conceit that they 
hunted him away. The Mowlini aleo wrote 4 poem against him, in 
which the following verse occars ;— 

* There was a loretie, Sharif by name, 
Who talked very big, though of doubtful fame 

“In bis wanderings ke had come to the Dakhin, where he made himel 
so notorious, that tha King ef the Dakhin wanted to kill him. But 
he was only pot on a donkey, and shown about in the wity, Hindustan, 
however, is & nice large place, where anything is allowed, and no one 
cares for another, and peoplo go on ae they may. He therefore made for 
Málwahi and settled at a place five toe distant from the Imperial camp, 
Every frivolous and absurd word he spoke was full of yenom, and became 
the general talk. Many fools, expecially Persian heretics (whon: the 
Ter custo out a people cast out hairs which they find in doagh—suoh 
heretics are called Nugfawis, and are destined to be the foremost worshippers 
of Antichrist) gathered round him, and spread, ot hia order, the rumour. 
that he was the restorer of the Millennium. ‘The sensation was immense. 
As soon na His Majesty heard of him, he invited him one night to a private 
audience in a long prayer room, which had been made of cloth, and in 
which the emperor with hie suite wed to say the five daily prayers. 
Ridiculous in his exterior, ugly in shape, with his neck stooping forward, 
be performed bis obeisunce, and stood still with his arm crossed, and you 
conl scarcely see how. hië blue ryo (which colour? is a Sign of hostility to 
our prophet) shed lies, falsehood, and hypocrisy, There he stood for a 
long time, and when he got the order to sit down, he prostrated himself it 
worship, and sat down duzünd (mde p. 108, note 2), like an Indian eaumel. 
He talked privately to His Majesty ; no one dared to draw near them, but, 
| sometimes heard (rom a distance the word Silm (knowledge) because ha 
spoke pretty lud. He enlled his silly vien the tmth of truths ", or’ the 
groundwork of things *. 

tt D E 
ue Europeans have ble eyes, The expression ia pa ohi su Harizi 
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" A fellow ignorant of things external and internal, 
Fromm silliness indulging idle talk. 
He i» immersed iti heresies infernal, 
And prattles—God forbid !—of truth eternal. 


“The whole talk of the man was a mere repetition of the ideas of 
Mabmüd of Basakhwán (a village in Gilán), who lived at the timo of 
"Timür. Mahmüd who had written thirteen treatises of dirty filth, full of 
wach hypocrisy as no religion or sect would auffer, and containing nothing 
but Aral, which name he had given to thi ‘ ncienee of expressed and 
implied language". The chief work of this misetuble wreteh is entitled 
Bahr ò Küza (the Ocean nnd the Jug), and contains such Joathsome 


nonsense, that on listening to it one's ear vomits, How the devil would: 


havelarighed in his face, if he had heard it, and howhe would have jumped 
for joy! And this Sharif—the dirty thief—bhad also written.a collection 
of nonsense, which he styled Turashuhuh-i Zuhir, in which he blindly 
follows Mir SAbd* 'l-Awwal, This book ie written in loose, deceptive 
aphorisms, each commencing with the words mi farmidand (the master 
said), n queer thing to look at, and a mass of ridiculous, silly nonsense. 
But notwithstanding his ignorance, according to the proverb, * Worthies 
will meet,’ he has exerted euch an influenee on the spirit of the age, and 
on the people, that be is now (in 1004], a commander of One Thousand 
and His Majesty's apostle for Bengal, possessing the four degrees of faith, 
And calling, as the Lieutenant of the emperor, the faithful to these degrees." 
The discussions on Thursday evenings wore continued for the next 
year. In 986, they became violent, in as fat as the elementary principles 
of the Islim were chosen ns subject, whilst formerly the disputations 
had turned on single points. The SUlamis, even in the presence of the 
emperor, often lost their temper, and called each other Kafire, or accursed. 


[Ba4. IT, p. 255.] 

" Makhdüim also wrote a pamphlet against Shaykh Abd» 'n-NaHI, in 
which he accused him of the murder of Khize Khan of Shirwan, who waa 
suspected to have reviled the prophet, and of Mir Habshi, whom he had 
ordered to be killed for heresy, Bat he also said in the pamphlet that 
it was wrong to say prayers with SAbd" ‘n-Nabi, bemuse be had beon 
undutiful towards his father, and was, besides, afflicted with piles. Upon 
this, Shaykh SAbd® 'n-Nabi called Makhdiim a fool, and cursed him. The 
SUlamisx now broke up into two parties, like the Sibtix and Qibtin, 
gathering either round the Shaykh. or round Maklidüm" L-Mulk; and 

"the heretic innovators used this opportunity, to mislead the emperor 
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by their wicked opinions and aspersions, and turned truth into falsehood, 


and represented lies as truth. 

“His Majesty Gill now [D86] had shmnrn every sincerity, and was diligently 
searching for truth, But Ins education had been much neglected z ond 
sitrounded as he was hy men-of tow and heretic principles, he had toon 
forced to doubt the truth of the Idm. | Falling from one perplexity into the 
ether, loe lost wight of his real object, the search of truth ; and when the strong 
embankment of our clear lave and our excellent forth had once been broken 
theough, Hin. Majesty grew colder amd colder, til after the short apase of 
jive of aie yours nol a trove of Muhammadan feeling was left yn his heart, 
Miuttere then became very different.” 

Bad; H, p. 224.] 

"Tn 984 the nows nrrived that Shàh Tahmásp of Persia had died, and 
Sháh Tim TI had succeeded hin, — The Tàrikh of lis accession is given 
in the first lotters of the three words way, and ds [3-- 2$-- b 054]. 
Shih lamAil yave the order that any one who wished to go to Mukkah 
vould have his travelling expenses paid from the royal exchequer. Thus 
thousands of people partook of the spiritual blessing of pilgrimage, 
whilst here you dare not now [1004] mention that word, and you would 
expose yourself to capital punishment if you were to ark leave from court 
for this purpose.” 

(Bad. Lp, 241.] : 

" In 9&5, the news arrived that Shüh IxnüSil; son of Sháh Tahmaep 
had been murdered, with the consent of the grandeis, by hin sister Part 
Jan Khdaum. Mir Haydar, the riddle writer, found the Thrikh of his 
accession in the words Shahinahih-4 esi samin [084] “a king of the faoe 
of the earth. and the Tárikh of his death in. Shahinahad-4 ser-£ zamin 
[oss] “a king below the face of the earth’ At that, time also there 
appeared in Persia the great comet which had been visible in. India 
p. 240); abd the consternation war awful, expecially ax at the sume time 
the Turks conquered Tabriz, Shirwin, and Mazandarin. Sultin Muham- 
mad Khudábanda, son: of Sháh Tahmásp, but by wnother mother, 
succeeded ; and with him andad the time of reviling and cuning the 
Sakálah 


git LWA] ae thee Tirfi ol his aeeemnlemn, we 

Taliep from #90 to O44 > IemacH FH, 088 te paa 

Prinep’s Tables (ind editim, p. 308) give »--Tahmaap, S32 to 953; Irmást EL, from 
ast te 


uo in hin ehort Mewoirs. (Pers. Ma, FAY, As. Sox. Bengal) gives the word. — 
have :-- 


\ But the heretical ideas Ind certainly entered Hindasin froi Persia?" 
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Bapi.ont's Summany or THe Reasons waick ceo Akuanvo Rexounce 
THe Istan. 
[ Bad. 11, p. 256.) 

The following are the principa! reasons. which led. His Majesty from 
the right path. I shall not give all, but only some, according to tlie 
proverb, ** That. whieh ix amall, guides that which is great, and a sign 
of fenr in á man pointa him owt as the culprit." 

The principal reason is the large number of learned men of all 
denominations and sects that came from various countries to court, and. 
received personal interviews. Night and day people did nothing but 
inquire and investigate; profound points of science, the. subtleties of 
revelation, the curiosities of history, the wonders of nature, of which 
large volumes could only give a summary abstract, wore ever spoken of. 
His Majesty collected the opinions of every one, especially of much aa were 
not Mahammadana, retaining whatever he approved of, and rejecting 
everything which was against hie disposition and ran counter to his 
wishes, From his earliest childhood to his manhood, and from his 
manhood to old age, His Majesty has passed through the most various 
phuses, and through all sorts of religious practices and sectarian beliefs, 
and has collected everything which people can find in books, with a talent. 
of selection peculiar to him, and a spirit of inquiry opposed to every 
[Islámitic] principle. Thus a faith hased on some elementary principles 
traced itself on the mirror of his heart, and.as the result of all the influences 
which were brought to bear on Hig Majesty, they grew, gradually as the 
outline of a stone, the conviction in his heart that there were sensible men 
in all religions, and abstemious thinkers und meu endowed with miraculous 
powers, among all nations, If some true knowledge was thus everywhere 
to be found, why should truth be confined to one religion. or to a creed. 
like the skim, which was comparatively now, and scarcely a thotwand 
years old; why should one sect assert what another denies, and why 
should one claim a preference without having wuperiority eonferred on 
itself. 

Moreover, Sumanis * and Bralimins managed to get frequent. private 
interviews with Hix Majesty. As they surpass other learned men in their 
treatises on morals. and on physical and religious sciences, and reach me 
a high degree in their knowledge of the future, in-spiritual power and 
buman perfection, they brought proofs based on reason and testimony, 


! Explained io. Arnb. dietionariws ae a sect in Sind who believe it the tranmmigration 
Edd E) — cn vm e m e MA eee ee 
souls, and therefore rejected the doctrine of resurrection. 
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for the truth of thelr own and the fallacies of other religion, and 
inenleated their doctrines su firmly and so dkilfully represented things an 
quite self-evident which require consideration, that no man, by expressing 
hia doubts, could. now raise à doubt in. Hi» Majesty, even if mountams 
wore to crumble to dust, or the heuvens were to tear asunder 
Hence His Majesty cast anide the Islimitic revelations regarding 
reaurrection, tho day of judgment, aml the details connected with it, ax 
alio all ordinances based on the tradition of our prophet. He listened 
to every abuse which the courtiers heaped an our glorious and pure faith, 
whieh can be ao easily followed : and eagerly seizing euch opportunities, 
lie aliowed in words and gestures, lie satiafaction nt the treatment which 
his original religion received at their hands. 
How wise was the advice which the guardian gave a lovely being, 
“Do not smile at every face, aa the rose docs at every zephyr." ? 
When it was too late to profit by the lesson, 
She could but frown, and hang down the head. 


For some time His Majesty called 4 Brahmin, whose name was 
Purukhotam, author of » eommwntary on the , . .,* whom he asked 
to invent particular Sanscrit names for all things in existence, At other 
times, n Beahmin of thaname of Debi was palled up the wall of the castle? 
sitting ans charpae, till he arrived noar a balcony whero tho emperor used 
to sleep. Whilst thia mispended, he instructed His Majesty in the secrets 
and legends of. Hindulsm, m the manner of worshipping idols, the fire, 
the sun, and stars, and of revering the chief gods of these unbelievers, 
au» Brahma, Mahadev, Bixhn, Kishn, Rám, and Mahiunai, who are 
supposed to have been men, but. very likely never existed, though some, 
in their idlo belief, look upon them aa gods, and others as angula. His 
Majesty, on hearing further how much the people of the country prized 
their institutions, commenced to look upon them with affection. The 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls especially took a deep root in bis 
heart, and he approved of the saying.—'" There i» to teligion in which 
the doctrine of transmigration has not taken firm root." — Dneineere 
Batterers compeosed troutises in order to fix the evidence for thía doctrine ; 
and as His Majesty relished inquiries into the sonata of thesa mfidolè twho 
cannot be counted, so numerous they are, and who have mo end of 





5 Just oe Akbar liked the eephyr of injuiry inte other religious nystema. But zephyrs 
are leo destrurtive ; they matter the putak of the rene, 
t The tegt lias a few unin le 


words, n 
$ Porhapè in oriler not to quá palluted, ot beiause the balcony belonged tothe Harem, 
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revealed books, but nevertheless, do mot belong to the Abit Kitab, 
Jews, Christiats, and. Muhammadans), not à day passed buta new fruit 
of thia loathsome tree ripened into existence. 

&ometimes ngain, it waa Shaykh Taj’ ‘d-Din ot Dihi, who had to 
attend the emperor. This Shaykh is the son of Shaykh Zakarivà of 
Ajodhan. "The principal SUlamás of the age call him Taj" ‘US drifin, or 
erown of the Büfix. He had learned under Shaykh: Zaman of Panipat, 
author of a commentary on the LiwàSih, and of other very excellent 
works, was in Süfism and pantheiem second only to Shaylh Ibu SArahi, 
and. had. written. a comprehensive eonimentary on the Nushat® ‘t-Ariwah. 
Like the preceding, he was drawn iip the wall of the onstle. His Majesty 
listened whole nights to his Süfio trifles, — As the Shaykh was not over 
strict Y in acting according to our religious law, he spoke a great dial of 
the pantheistie prewenee, which idle Safis will talk about, and which 
generally lend them to denial of the law and open heresy. - He alio 
introduced polemie matters, a« the ultitate salvution by faith of Pharaoh 
— ÉGod's carwe be upon him !—which in mentioned in the Fega” cL Bikin, 
or the excellence of hope over fear? and many other things to which meti 
incline from weakness of disposition, unmindful of cogent reasons, or 
distinet religious commands, to the contrary, The Shaykh is therefore 
oue of the principal culprits who weakened His Majesty's faith in the 
orders of our religion, He also said that infidels would, of course, be kept 
foc ever in hell, but it was not likely, nor conti it be proved, that the 
punishment in hell was eternal, His explanations of seme verses of the 
Qui*àn ot of the Tradition of our prophet, were often far-fetched. Besides, 
he mentioned that the phruse. Znsdn-i Kamil (perfect. man) referred. to 
the ruler af the age, from which be inferred that the nature of a king was 
holy. In this way, be said many ugrooalle things to the emperor, rarely 
expressing the proper meaning, bnt. rather the opposite of what he knew 
to be correct, Even the sijdad (prostration), whioh people mildly: call 
saminbue (kissing tbe ground), he allowed to be due to the Insün-i Kamil ; 
be loaked upon the respect due to the king a^ a religious command, and 
called the face of the king KaSbazys Murüdát, the sanctum of desires, 


* As lung aa a BAfr contare to the Qur*ün he is shurCl i hit when he tod ihat he 
hes drawi nearer to God, mnd dom no longer rogiiira the unlinaners of Cue profanum 
vulgus, ho i$ dod, free, und becomes a beretie. 

—2 claimed divinity, and l« tbeerbure malCOm, nocursmd by God, But according 
ta eons books, and among them the wor, Pharaob repented in the tnoment of death, 
zod soknowledgot Moses tu be 4 trun prophet. 

T The Idim nkys, Ai(mdn baywt L-Howf* v 'r-r(jà6, " Falthi stands beni fesrand 
——— th te alts to fear God's wrath more than to hope for God's mvrey ; md em 
reversely. 
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and Qibla-yi hdjan, the eynosure of necessüties. — Such blasphemies ! 
other people supported by quoting stories of no credit, and by referring 
to thé practice followed by disciples af some heads of Indian sects. And 
after this, when. . 2 

Other great philosophica] writers of the age also expressed opinions, 
fot which there in noauthority. Thus Shaykh YaSqnl of Kashmir, a well- 
known writer, and at present the greatest authority in religious matters, 
mentioned some opinions held by SAyn* T-Quzit of Hamadán, that our 
prophet Muhammad was a personification of the divine name of Aba 
(the guide), and the devil wae the personification of God's names of 
Al-mucill (the tempter)? that both names, thua personified, had appenred 
in this world, and that botli pervonifications were therefore necessary. 

Mulla Muliaminad of Yard, too, waa drawn up the wall of the castle, 
and ottered unworthy, loathsome abuse against the first three Khallfahs, 
called the whole Sahabal, their followers and next followers, and the 
sainte of ist ages, infidels atid adulterers, slandered the Sunnis and the 
Alla damaSat,and represented every sect, except the ShiSah, os damned 
und leading mon into damnation. 

The differences among the SUlamis, of whom one ealled lawful what 
the other called unlawful, furnished His Majesty with another reason for 
apostar, ‘The emperor also believed that the SUlamis of his time were 
waporior in dignity and rank to Trimet Ghaxzáli and Imiüm-i Rázt,* and 
knowing from experience the flimsiness of his SUlamás, he judged those 
great men of the past by hie contemporaries, and threw them aside. 

Learned monks also came from Europe, who go by the name of Pádre.* 
They have an infallible head, called Papa. He can change any religious 
orlinatiess a8 be may think advisable, and kingi have to submit to his 
authority, These monks brought the gospel, and mentioned to the 
experot their proofs for the Trinity. His Majesty firmly believed in the 
truth of the Christian religion, and wishing to spread the doctrines of 





+ Ad the avmtater, ne the wer od holy nasus se KaGhah (the temple uf Makkah) or 
Qilok (Maklah, in ax far ae turn to tt their fare when praying) 

$ The text har an tmieoce. É 

, Meonding to fbe Talis, God leads Add] mom to salvation, hui aln to in and damna. 
tlun, Cod ersuted Alm wis kednees. 

a AAI jamiat is term which la often joiti] with thn wont Sunnie. AN ro 


rmlinaneis are rither besed spon the Qur*&n, nr the Tradition; mf spon the opiniun 

(npn o faimoos Sakthi; or nativ, ys agrecment, or the snetom gracrell 

fot diring the first eentury of the 7] Hence Mi Joma Cat compriers all anc 
letiove (jmd G bs 

T: Two famous — —— — Leo ge Ao ot aee 

Chall are the "Lewthim nan Kimigád-yi m according to p. 
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Jesus, andered Prince Murad? to take a few lessons in Christianity by 
way of muspicioukness, and charged Abü "I-Fazl to translata the Gospel. 
Instend of the uxual Bism* Ih! 'r-rahmdn* "t-rabim?, * the following lines 
were useid-— 
Ay nām- tu Jenss 0. Kiristà 
(O thou those names are Jesus and Christ) 
which mvans, O thou whose name j& gracious and blessed ^; and 
Shaykh Fayzi udded another half, in order to complete the ver 
Subhána-k* là sit-k* Yà hà. 
(We praise "Thee, there is no oti besides Tliee, O God !) 

These accursed monks applied the description of cursed! Satan, and 
ol his qualities, to Mubammnd, the best of all prophete—God's blessings 
reat. on him and hi& whole house !—4 thing which even devils would 
not do. 

Bir Bar also impressed upon the emperor that the sun was the primary 
origin of everything. The ripening of the grain in the. fields, of fruits 
and vegetables, the illumination of the universe, and the lives of men, 
depended upon the Sun, Hence it was but proper to worship and 
reverence this luminary : and people in praying shonld face towards the 
place where he rises, instead of turning to the quarter where he pets, 
For similar reasons, said Bir Bar, should men pay regard to fire and 
water, stones, trees, and other forma of existence, even to cows and their 
dung, to the mark onthe forehead anil the Brahminical thread. 

Philosophers ard learned men who had bean at Court, but were in 
disgrace, mada themselves busy in bringing proof« — They said the sun 
wan '" the greatest light’, the souree of benefit for the whole world, the 
nourisher of kings. and the origin of royal power. 

This was also the cause why the Nawrfz-i Jalili * wae observed, on 
which day, since His Majesty's accession, a great feast wan given. His 
Majesty also adopted different suite of clothes of seven different colours, 








* Prince Munki was then shout Saht gem vhi. - Jahangte (Salim) wae berm or 
Wednesday, the IT Babit= Sawwal 8T. monthe after him, hia sivter Shutéuinta 
M was born; am alter her in tho sear OTR on 3rd Muharram (Rai. 1, 132) 

Mul, who got the nickname of Pulli, as he was born in the hilly of Fatkpür 
Dünyál was born in Ajmlr duriug the night between Tuesday and Wednesday, thi 

F thir Tanda ‘Tawwal 97%, 
© Phe formula" Siew! lik), oto.” i» mind by every echoolboy before he commaenees 


The wortls Ay wini fu Jesue m Kursste are taken from the Dabidan; the edition 
ot has Ay sòmi wai shacho Kiriate, which, though poervet in metre (rife my 
2 y of ihn am '*, p. 33, No, 22), i6 improbable, "The formula a^ green in the 
— ” 33, Na. 31), and «pella 
ne ips Tue vara aa giren by H. Wilzon (Warta 1, p B87) hae no maram 

1 Vile tho Türigh-s Auiti, the beginning of Pook TIL 
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euch ol which wax worn on a particular day of the week in honour of the 
seven colours of the seven planets. 

The ewiperor also Jeartied from rome Hindw, formule to reduce 
the influence of the sun ta his subjection, and commenced to read them 
mornings and evenings as a religious exercise. Ho aleo belinved that 
it was wrong to kill cows, which the Hindus worship ; he looked wpon 
cow-dung ax pure, interdicted tho use of beef, and killed beautiful men (!] 
instead of cows, ‘The doctors vonfirmod the emperor in his opinion, and 
told him it was written in their books that beef was productive of all 
sorts of diseases and was vory indigestible. 

Fire-worshippers ulso lad come from: Nausari in Gujrat, and proved 
to Hi» Majesty the truth. of. Zorosster's doctrines. They called fire- 
worship "' the great. worship ", and imprexxed the emperor so favourably 
that lie learned from them the religions ternis and rites of the old Parmiv, 
and ordered: Aba "I-Fazl to make arrangements that sacred fire should be 
kept. burning at court by day and by night, according to the custom of 
the ancient Pendan kings, in whose fire-templos it had been continually 
burning ; for fire wae one of the manifestations of God, and “a ray of 
His rays ". 

His Majesty, from bis youth, had also been accustomed to celebrate 
the Hom (a kind of fire-worship) from bie affection towards the Hindu 
princesses of his Harem. 

From tho Naw Year's day of the twenty-fifth veur of his reign [885], 
Hin Majesty: openly worshipped the sun and the fre hy prostrations ; 
and the courtiers were ordered to rise when the candles and lamps were 
lighted in the palace. On tho festival of the eighth day of Virgo, he put 
on the mark on the forehead, likes Hindu, and appeared in the Audienre 
Hall, whet several Hrnlimins tied, by way of auspiciousness, a string 
with jewels on jt round his hands, whilst the grandees countenanced 
these proceedings by brinwing, according to their circumstances, pearls 
and jewels ax presents. The custom of Rakhi (or tying pieces of clothes 
round the wrists as amulets) became quite common. 

When orders in opposition te the Islam were quoted by people af 
other religions, they were looked upon by His Majesty as convincing. 
whilat Hinduism ix in reality a religion in which every order is nonsense. 
The originator of our belief, the Arabian Saints, all were said to be 
adulterers and highway robbers, and all the Muharnmadans were declared 
worthy of mproof, till at length His Majesty belonged to those of whem 
the Qurtin says (Sür 01, 8): “ They seek to extinguish God's light. with 
their mouths: But God will perfect his light thongh the infidels be averse 
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thereto," In fact. matters went so far that proofs were no longer required 
when anything connected with the Ian was to he abolished. 
Akar publicly assumes the spiritual leadership of the nation, 
[Bad HL, p. 265.] 

“In this year [087]. Hie Majesty was anxious to unite in hie persan 
the powers of the State and those of the Church; for he could not bear 
to be subordinate to uny one- Aa bhe had heard that the prophet, his 
lawful successors, and some of the most powerful kings, as Amir Timir 
Sábib-jirán, and Mirzà Ulngh Beg Gurgán, and several others, had 
thémeelves read the Khufha (the Friday prayer), be resolved to do the 
same, apparently in order to imitate their example, but in reality to appear 
in public a» the Majtahid of the age-. Accordingly, on Friday, the first 
J'innádo 'lLawwal 981, in the Jamis Masjid of Fatlypür, which he had built 
near the palace, His Majesty commenced to read the Khutba But ull at 
once be stammored and trembled, and though sesisted hy others, he eould 
scatcely read three verses of a poem, which Shayldy Fayzt bad composed, 
came quickly down from the pulpit, and handed over the duties of the 
[tnt (leader of the prayer) to Hafiz Muhammad Amin, the Court 
Khafb. These ace the verses -— 

Tho Lord has given me the empire, 
And a wise hesrt, and a strong arm, 
He hus guided me in righteonsness and justice, 
And has removed from my thoughts everything but justior. 
Hia praise surpasses man’s widerstanding, 
Great is His power, Allah” Akbar!" 
[p. 269.] 

H As it was quite customary in those days to speak ill of the doctrine 
and orders of the Qur*an, and as Hinds wretches and Hinduizing Maham- 
madina openly. reviled our prophet, irreligious writers left out in the 
profanes to their books the customary praise of the prophet, and after 
saying something to the praise of God, wrote eulogies of the emperor 
instend.* It was impossible even to mention the name of the prophet, 
because these liar» (àa Abd 'I-Fazl, Fayzi;ete-] did not keit. This wicked 
innovation gave general offence, and sowed tlie seed of evil throughout 
the eauntry ;?. but notwithstanding thix, a lot of low and mean fellows 
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put piously on their necks the collar of the. Divine Faith, and called 
Eheiselves disciples, either from fear or hope of promotion, though they 
thought it impossible to say our ereed."' 

pp. 270 to 272.] 

“ In the same yoar [987] a document made ite appearance, which bore 
tle signatures and seals of Makhdnm* "LMulk, of Shavkh SAbd* "n-Nabi, 
iuudlt* i midür, of Qazi Jalal’ *d-Din. of Multàn, Qáyiy* ]-quyàt ol Sadr 
Jahin, the muft? of the enpire, of Shaykh Mubirak, the deepest writer 
ol the age, and of Ghazt Khan of Badakiphán, who stood tmrivalled in 
the various scienoes. The objeots of the docnment was to settle the 
superiority of the Tmdun-ieddil (just leader] over the Mujtahid, which 
was proved by a relerenem t0 an ill-kwpported. authority. The whole 
matter Is a question, regarding which people differ im opinion ; but the 
document was to do kway with the.posulilitv of disagreeing about laws, 
whetber. political ot religions, and was t bind the lawyers in spite of 
themselves, Bat before the instrument. was signed, à long discussion 
took place as to the meaning ol yf shad, and as to whom the term Mujtahid 
waa applicable, and whether it really was the duty of a. just; idm. who, 
irom lisaequaintanee with politics, holds a higher rank than the Mujtahid, 
to deside, according to the requirements of the times, and the wants 
Gf the age, all sch legal questions on which there existed a diferenca of 
opinion. At last, however, ull signed the document, some willingly, 
others against their convictions. 

I shall copy the document nerbatim. 


The Document. 

«Whereas Hindüstán has now become the centre of security anil 
peace — and the land. of justice and beneficence, a large number of people, 
especially lexrued: men. and lawyers, hove immigmted and chowen this 
country for their home, Now we, the principal SUlamá, who nre not 
only well vorsed in the aeveral departtmente of the law and in the principles 


of jurispradenes, atid well-aequainted with the edicta which rest on reason 


^or testimony, but are alsi known for oor piety and honest intentions, 
have duly considered the deep meaning, first, of the verse of tlie Qur*ün 


(Sar, 1V, 62), ° Oley God, and obey the prophet, and these wha have authority 
anony you,” and eecondly, of tho genuine tradition, " Surely, the man who 
ia dearest to God on the day of judgment, s& the Tmaim-é SAdiT ; ibesteter 
obeys the Amir, obeys Me; and Whosoever rebels agiinat him, rebels against 
Me,” and thirdly, of several other prootn based on tensoning or testimony ; 
and we have agreed that the rank of a Sul fün- adit (a just ruler) is higher 
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in the eyes of God than the rank of a Mujthahid. Further we doclare 
that the king of Islam, Amir of the Faithful, shadow of God in the workl, 
€ Abd* 'l- Fat Jalát* 'd-In Muhammad Akhar. Pádishih-i ghási, whos 
kingdom God perpetuate, is a most just, a most wise, and a most God- 
fearing king. Should therefore, in future, » religious question come up, 
regarding which the opinions of the Mujtahids are at variance, and His 
Majesty, im hia penetrating understanding and clear wisdom, be inclined 
to adopt, for the benefit of the nation and as a political expedient, any 
of the conflicting opinions which exist on thst point, and issue a decree 
to that. effect, ww do hereby agree that such à decree shall he binditur on 
us and on the whole nition. 

' Further, we declare that, should His Majesty think fit to issue « 
new order, we und the nation shall likewise be bonnd by it, provided 
always that such an order be not only in accordance with some verse of 
the Qur*an, but also of real benefit for the nation ; and further, that any 
opposition on the part of the subjects to such an order aa parsed by Hix 
Majesty, shall involve damnation in the world to come, and loss of 
religion and property in this life. 

“This document bas been written with honest intentions, for the 
glory of God, and the propagation of the Islim, and is signed by us, the 
principal SUlamás and lawyers in the month of Bajab of the year 987 of 
the Hijrah.” 

“The draft of this document when presented to the emperor, was in 
the handwriting of Shayki: Mabirak. The others had signed it against 
their will, but the Shaykh had added at the bottom that he had most 
willingly signed lis name ; for this was a matter which, for several years, 
he had been anxiously looking lorward to. 

" No sooner had His Majesty obtained this legal Instrument, than the 
toad of deciding any religious question was open; tha superiority of 
intellect of the Imam was establisbed, and opposition was rendered 
impossible. All orders regarding things which our law allows or disallows, 
were abolished, and the superiority of intelleet of the ImAm became law, 

" But the state ol Shaykh Al ‘Il-Fagl resembled that of the poet 
Hayrats of Samarqund,! who after having been annoyed by the pool and 
sober people of Má-wara "n-nahr ("lurkistán), joined the old foxew of 
Shisitic Persia, and chose ‘ the roadless road ';— You might apply the 
proverb to him— * He prefers hell to shame on earth.’ 


1 Tha hith af the poet. Ifayenti 9» mik esxartiy knemm, 1 h ha belongs 4o 
Turkishn, “It is said that he was « great wine-hihber, anid travelled about in search of 
places where winedrinking was eonnived ot At leit he settled at Kishin, and became 
a Shite. He war murdered there by 2 rohber n 961, 
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“On the I6th Rajab of this year, His Majesty made a pilgrimage to 
Ajmir. It ia now fourteen years that His Majesty has not returned to 
that place: On the Sth ShaSban, ot the distance of five foe from the town, 
the emperor alighted, and went on foot to the tomb of the saint (MuSin® 
'd-Din). But sensible people smiled, and said, jt was strange that His 
Majesty xhould have such à lih in the Khwája o Ajmir, whilst he 
rejected the foundation of everything, qur prophet, from whose * skirt. ' 
hundreds of thonsande of sainta of the highest degree had sprung.” 

ir 213] 

^" After Makhdüm* Mulk nnd Sbaykh SAbd* '"n-Nabi had toft for 
Makkah (987), the emperor examined people about the creation of the 
Quz" án, elicited their belief, or otherwise, in revelation, and rained doubts 
in them regarding all things connected with the prophet and the iaitns. 
He distinctly denied the existence of Jimns, of angels, and of all other 
beings of the invisible world, as well as the miracles of the prophet and 
the saints; he rejected tho successive testimony of the witnesses of our 
faith, the proofs for the truths of the Qur*àn as far a4 they agree with 
man’s reason, the existence of the soul after the dissolution of the bedy, 
and future rowards and punishments in as far as they differed from 
motempsyohoets, 

Some copies of thi Qur ñn, snil a few old graves 

Are Jeft nx witnesses for these blind men. 

The graves, unfortunately, are all silent, 

And no one searches for truth in the Qur*an. 

An ¢J/d has come again, and bright days will come—tike the face of the 
bride. 

And the enpbearer will again put wine into the jar—red like blood. 

Tho reins of prayer and the muzzle of fasting—onee more 

Will fall from there nssss-—alus, alas ! 1 

" His Maj had now determined publicly to ose the formula,” There 
jx no God, hut God, and Akbar i God's representative. But a» this led 
to commotions, be thought better of it, and restricted the use of the 
formula to a few people in the Harem. ‘People expressed the date of this 
event by the word fünahd-yy minat, the ruin of the Church (987). The 
emperor tried burd to convert Qutb? 'd-Dim Mubammad Khán and 

Shühbas Khi (vile List of grondees, 2nd book, Nos. 28 and 60), and 
sevotul others. But they staunchly objected. Quibe -Din said, * What 
would the kings of the West, ax the Sultan ol Constantinople, say, if he 
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heard all this. Our faith ie the same, whether a man hold high or broad 
views” His Majesty then asked him, if he waa in India on a secret mission 
from Constantinople, ax he showed so much opposition; orif he wished 
to keep a small place warm for himself, whould he once go away from 
India, and be a respectabla man there; he might go nt once, Shahbaz 
Kot. excited, and took » part in the conversation; and when Bir Bar— 
that hellish dog—made a sneering remark ot our religion, Sháhbüz 
nbused him roundly, amt said, * You. eursed infidel, do you talk in this 
manner? Tt would not take me long to settle vou. [t got quite 
uncomfortable when His Majesty said to Sháhbüx in particular, and to 
the othurs in general, * Would that a shoeful of exerements were thrown 
into your faces." '' 
. [p $76] 

“In this veur the Tamgha (inland tolls) and the Jazya (tax on infidels), 
which brought in several krora of dam, were abolished, and edicts to 
this effect were «ent over the whole empire.” 

“To the same year o rebellion broke out at Jaunpür, hesded by 
Muhammad MaSsim of Kabul, Muhammad MaSsitm Khan, MoSizz" 
‘)Mulk, SArab Bahadur, and other graudees ‘They objected to Akbar's 
innovations in religious mutters, in aa far an these innovations led to a 
withdruwal of grants of tent-free land. Tho rebels had consulted. Mullá 
Muhammad of Yazd (vide above. pp. 184, 191), who was Qàziy* 'I-quzát 
at Jaunpür ; «nd on obtamtmg his opinion that, under the circumstances, 
rebellion against the king of the land was lawful, they seized some tracta 
of land, and collected a large army. The course which this rebellion took 
is known from general historws; eidy Elphinstone, p. 11. Mulla 
Mubammad of Yazd and MoSizz* J-Malk, in the beginning of the rebellion, 
were called by the emperor to Agra, and drowned, on the roud, at the 
commend of the emperor, in the Jamna. 

* Inthe same yearthe principal SUlamás, as Makhdü* ']-Mulk, Shaykh 
Munswwar, Mullà SAbd* 'sh-Shukáür, etc, were sent as exiles to distant 
— J 

[p. $78] 

" Hájt Ibrühim of Sarhind (ride above, p. 111) brought to court an 
oli, worm-eaten MS. in queer characters, which, u& he pretetiled, waa 
written by Shaykh Ibn SArabi, In thie book, it wae said that the SgAib-i 
Zaman? was to have many wives, and that he would shave his beand. 
Some of the characteristics mentioned in the book as belonging to him 
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were found ta agree with the usages of His Majesty. He also browrht 
n fabricated tradition that the son of a Sakabi (one who knew Mukammad) 
had ones come belore tlie prophet with his beard cut off, when the prophet 
had said that the inhabitante af Paradiee looked like that young man. 
But as the HAJT during dixcussionas, behaved improdently towards 
Abü 'I-Fazl, Hakim Abü "I-Fath and Shih Fath" 'Hüh, he was sent tà 
Rantanbhür, where he died in 094. 

^ Farmita wore nle sent to the leading Shaykhs and *Ulumás of the 
various districts to come to Court, as Hid Majesty wished personally to 
inquire into their grants (mdr anl book, Atin 19) and thair matmor of 
living. When they came, the emperor examined then singly, giving 
them private interviews. and unsigned to them some latis, as ho thought 
fit, But when he got hold of those who had disciples, or held spiritual 
soirées, or practised similar tricks, he confined thems in forte, or exiled 
them to Bengal or Bhakkar. This practice become quite common... + - 
Tho poor Shaykhs, whe were, moreover, leit to the mercies of Hindu 
Financial Secretaries, forgot in exile their spiritual pires, and had no 
other place where to live, exeept mutuseholes.” 

[p. 288.] 

* In this yenr [988] low and mean fellows, who pretended to be learued, 
but were in reality fools, collected evidences that His Majesty was the 
Sühib- Zamün, who would remove all differences of opinion umong the 
seventy-two sects of the Islam. Sharif of Aimul brought proofs from the 
writings of. Malimüd of. Hasokhwàn (ride above, p. 185), who bad said 
that, in 990, a man would rise up who would do away with all that was 
wrong .. ^ Amd Kbwaja Mawlina of Shiraz, the heretio of Jalrdiin, 
came with a pamphlet by nomo of the Shartta of Makkah, ir which a 
tradition was quoted that the earth would exist for 7,000 years, anid aa 
that time was now over, the promised appearance of Imim Mahdi would 
immediately take place. “The Mawlind also brought a. panphiot written 
bv himsel! on tho subject: The Shifahs mentioned similar monscuse 
donnected with SAli, and same quoted the following RubaSi, which ie said 
tà have been composed by Naqir-t Khustaw,* or, according to some, by 


poti :— 
1n 989, according to the decree of fata, 
The xtare from all sides shall meet together, 
[n the year ol Leo, the month of Leo, and on the day of Leo, 
The Lii of God will stand forth rom behind the veil. 
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“i AI this teade His Majesty the mote inclined to claim the dignitv of 

a prophet, perhaps I should say, the dignity of something else," ! 
fp. 291.] 

“ At one of the meetings, the emperor asked those who were present 
to mention each the name of à tan «ho could be considered the wisest 
man of the age; but they should not mention kings, as they formed an 
exception: Each then mentioned that man in whom he had confidence. 
"hus Hakim Hurá&m (eide above, p. 14) mentioned himself, and Shaykh 
Abd -Fasl his own father. 

" During this time, the four degrees of faith in Hie Majesty were 
defined. The four degrees consisted in readiness to sacrifice to the 
Emperor property, life, honour, and religion. Whoever had sacrificed 
these four things possessed four degrees; and whoever had sacrificed 
ene of these four possessed one degree. 

" All the eourtiers now put their names down as faithful disciples 
of the throne." 

[p..299.] 


* At this time (end of 980), His Majesty sent Shaykh Jamal Bakhtyar) 


to bring Shaykh Quib* 'd-Din of Jalesur who, though a wicked man, 
pretended to be ‘attracted by God’ When Qutb" d-Din came, the 
emperor brought him te « conference with some Christian priests, and 
- rationalists, and some other great authorities of the age, After a discussion 
the Shaykh exclaimed, ‘Let us make à great. fire, and in the presence of 
Hi» Majesty D shall pass through it, And if any one elae gets safely 
through; ha proves by it the truth of his religion. The fire wa» made. 
the Shaykh pulled one of the Christian priests by the coat, and said to him, 
* Come on, in the name of God !' But none of the priests had the courage 
ta go. 
* Soon after the Shaykh was sent into exile to Bhukkar, together with 
other fayies, ae His Majesty was jealous of his triumph. 
^ A large number of Shaykhs and Fairs were also sent to other places. 
mostly to Qandahir, where they were exchanged for horaes, About the 
same time, the emperor csptured a sect consisting of Shaykh« and 
disciples, and known under the name of [idhis, ‘They professed all sorts 
of nonsense, and practised deceits, His Majesty asked them whether they 
repented of their vanities, They replied, ‘ Repentance is our Maid.” 


And wo they had invented similar names for the laws and religious: 


commands of the Islim, and for the fast. At the command of His Majesty, 
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they were sent to Bhakkar and Qundahár, and were given to merchants 
ix) exchange for Turkish colts.” 
ip. BOL] 

"His Majesty was now [990] convinced that the Millenium of the 
lulimitic diwpetsution war drxwing near. No obstacle, therefate, 
romained to promulgating the designs which he had planned in secret. 
The Shaykys and SUlamix who, oh acoount af their obstinacy and pride, 
had to be entirely discarded, were gone, and His Majesty was free to 
disprove the orders and principles of the Tala, and to rain the faith of 
the nation by making new and abwurd regulations, The first order 
whivh was passed wax that the coinage whould show the era of the 
Milloninw.? wud that a history of the one thousand years shuki be written- 
hut commencing from the deatli of the Prophet.. f Mher extraordinary 
innovations were devised us political expedients, and mich orders were 
given that one’s senses got quite perplexed. Thus the sijda, or prostra- 
tion, was ordered to be performed as bemg proper for kings | hit instead 
of sijda, tho word saminbos was used. Wine alio was allowed, if used for 
strengthening the body, as recommended by doctors ; Imt no mischief 
or impropriety was to result from the use of it, and strict punishments 
were laid down for drunkenness, or gatherings and uproars. For the 
sake of keeping everything within proper limita, His Majesty established 
a wine-shop near the v, and put the wife of the porter in charge of 
it, us whe belonged to te caste of wine-sellers, The price of wine was 
fixed by regulations, and any sick persons could obtain wine on sending 
his own tame and the names of his father and grandfather to the clerk 
of the shop, Of course, people kent in fictitious names, and got supplies 
of wine; for who could strictly inquire into such a matter t Tt ws in 
fact nothing else but licensing a shop for drunkards, Some people even 
said that pork formed a component part of this wine! Notwithstanding 
nll restrictions. much minchief was done, and though a large number of 
people were daily punished. there seas no sufficient check. 

^ Similarly, according to the proverb,? ' Upeet, but don't spill.’ the 
prostitutes af the realm (whe had collected at the capital, and. eould 
scarcely be connted, so large wan their number), had a separate quarter 
of the town assigned to them, which was called Shaifinjnira, ot Devilsville. 


D The eoln showed the won T —H.] 

* Kaj ddr W maris —— Akkar'e order was well tnesnt; but ecourding 
to Bada,oni, hir Act of Segre etian was uupractimal The — ia remarkable, as it 
shows the open profligacy among the Grundees, which annoyed Akbar very much. For 
another instance, vede Dad. 11, p. 20. 
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A Dárogha and a clerk also were appointed for it, who registered the 
names of such aa went to prostitutes, or wanted to take some of them to 
thote houses: People might mdulge in such connexions, provided the toll 
ovllectors knew of it. But without permission, no one was allowed to take 
dancing girls to his house. If any well-known courtiers wanted to have u 
virgin, they should first apply to His Majesty: and get his permission. 
In the «ame way, boys prostituted themselves, and drunkenness and 
ignorance qoon lal to bloodshed, Though in some cases capital punish 
ment wa» inflicted, certam privileged courtiers walked about proudly 
and iteolontly doing what thay liked. 

^ His Majesty himself called sore of the principal prostitutes and asked 
them who had deprived them of their virginity. After hearing their 
replies, «ome of the principal and. most renowned grandees were punished 
ot consurod, or confined for a long time in fortresses. Among them His 
Majesty came actoss one whose name was Hija Bir Bar, a member of 
the Divine Faith, who lad gone beyond the four degrees and acquired 
the four cardinal virtues! At that time he happened to live in his 
jügir in the Pargans of Karahi; and when be heard of the affair, he 
applied for permission to turn Jogh; but His Majesty urdered him to 
come to Court, assuring him that he need not be afraid. 

“ Beef was interdicted, and to touch beef was considered defiling. The 
reason of this waa that, from his vouth, His Majesty had been in company 
with Hindu libertines, and had thos learnt to look trpon à cow—which 
in their opinion is one of the reusons why tlie world still exists— as some- 
thing holy. Besides, the Emperor was subject to. the influence of the 
numerous Hindu prineesses of the Harem, who had gained so great an 
ascendancy over him as to take him forswear boef, garlic, onions, and 
the wearing of a beard,* which things His Majesty still avoids. He had 
also introduced, though modified by his peculiar views, Hindu customs 
and horesies into the court assemblies, and introduces them still, in order 
to please and win the Hindus and their eustes ;. he nbstained from every- 
thing which they think repugnant to their nature, and looked upon shaving 
the beard as the highest sign of friendship and affection for him, Hence 
this custom hax become very general. Pandering pimps also expressed 
the opinion that the beard takes its nourishment from the testicles ; for 
no eunuüch had a beard : and one conld not exactly see of what merit or 

V Fasátil( urbaSa, or the four virium, vix, Aíbwat wimlom; Anjar — Siffat 


vhastiky' Ciddlat jwetiee, Hooks um A LM4g divide esch into several hints, Compare 
the above with the cardinal virturs of the ancient jnatier, prudence, temperance, and 


fortitude. 
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importance jt. wu» to éultivate à. beard. Moreover, former ascetics had 
looked upon carelessness int letting the beard grow as one way vf mortify- 
ing one's fosh, because such tarelessnese exposed them to the reproach 
of the world; and os, at present, the silly lawyers of the Talim looked 
upon extting down the beard as reproachful, ít as clear that shaving 
was nowa way of mortifying the flesh, and therefore praiseworthy, but 
not letting the beard grow. (But if any ane cotuiders this argument 
ealmlv; he will soon detect the fallacy.) Lying, cheating Muftis aleo 
quoted an unknown tradition, in which it was stated: that. ' some Qüzis " 
of Persia hud shaved their beards, But the words ka-mit yafSald baS2” 
"Lipegüt! (ao. some Qaàzis have done), which occur in this tradition, nre 
bused upon a corrupt reading, and shonli be Amë if Sali bosz Fenit 
(as some wicked wun have done) 

“The ringing of belle as in use with the Christians, and the showing of 
th figure of tho cross, and * ,., . end other childish playthings of theirs, 
were daily im practice. The words Kufr ahdysS aloud, or * heresy became 
common, express the Tarikh (985), Ten or twelve years after the 
commencement. of these doings, matters lul gone so far that wretches 
like Mirza Jang. chief of Tattah, and other apostates, wrote their con- 
fessions on paper as follows :—' i, such a une, son of such a ont, have 
willingly and cheerfully renounced and rejected the Lalit itt all its phases, 
whether low or high, a# T have witnessed it in my ancestors, and have 
joined the Divine Faith of Shah Akbar, and declare myself willing tà 
sacrifice to him my property und fife. my honour and teligion. And 
these papers—therw could be no more eflective letters of damnation— 
were hanided over to the Mujtahid (Abü "I-Fazl) of the new Creed, and were 
considered a sourve of confidence of promotion. The Heavers vuight have 
parted asunder, and earth might. have opened her abyss, and the mountains 
have crumbled to dust ! 

v În opposition to the Islim, pigs and dogs were no longer looked upon 
a» unclean. A large number of these animale wae kwpt in thè Harom, and 
in the vaults of the castle, and to inspect them daily was considered a 
religious exercise. The Hindua, who believe in incarnations, said that 
the hear belonged to the ten forme which God Almighty had once assumed. 

** (iod is indeed Almighty—but nob what they say 

* The saying of some wise men that a dog had ten virtues, and that a 
man, if he possesses one of them, was a saint, was al»o quoted a* a proof, 
Certain courtiers and. Frienda of His Majesty, who were kziwn for their 

* The text fias o lalbelks (*) [ufus euanbula BI kih khwabgáb.s irháanast, whiek Ide 
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excellence in every department, and proverbial as court pouts,! used to 
put dogs on a tablecloth and feed them, whilst other heretiea] poets, 
Persians and Hindustanis, followed this example, even taking the tongues 
of dogs into their own mouths, and then boasting of it. 
“Tell the Mir that thou hast, within. thy skin, a dog und 4 carcass * 
“A dog nins About in front of the house ; don't make him a mesamuta, 
Cai “The ceremonial abhition after eniission of semen * was no longer 
considered binding, ant people quoted aa proof that the essence of man 
"was the sperma genitale, which was the origin of good and bad men, It 
was: absurd. that voiding urine and excrementa should not require 
ceremonial ablations, yhilit the emission of »o tender a fluid should 
 peceesitata ablution ; it would be far better, if. people would first bathe, 
and then have connexion, 
^— eurther, it was abrurd to prepare n feast in honour of à dead person ; 
for tlie eorpse was mere matter, and could derive no pleasure from the 
fenst. People should therefore make a grand feast on their birthdays. 
Buch feasta were called Jahi hayit, food of life.* 
“The flesh of a wild boar and tha tigor was also permitted, because 
“the courage which these two animals possess would be transferred to 
any one who fed on such imeut. 

» Tt was aleo forbidden to marry one's cousitis or near relations, because 
such marriages are destructive of mutual love Boys were not to marry 
before the age of 16, nor girls before 1, becunse tlie offspring ol early 
marriages was weakly. The wearing of ornaments and silk dresses ut 
the time of prayer was made ohligatory.* . . 

. * The prayers of the Idm. the fast, nay even the pilgrimage, were 
henceforth forbidden. Some bastards, a the son of Malla Mubirak, « 
worthy disciple of Shaykh Ahü ']-Fagl wrote treat ises, in order to revile and 
Fidioule our religious practices, of course with proofs. His Majesty liked 
much productions, and promoted the authors. " 
—— The era oi the Hijrah was nowabolished, anda new ert was introduced, 
of which the first year war the year of the emperor's accession (fi). 
The months had the same names aa at the tine of the old Persian kings, 
and as given in the Nip? "g-pibigün Fourteen festivals nlio were 
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itibrodnoed, corresponding to rhe feasta of the Zeroastriana ; but. the feasts 
of the Musalmins, and their glory were trodden down, the Friday prayer 
alone being retained, because some old, decrepit, «illy people weed to 
go to it, ‘The new one was called Tarikh-« TAA, or Divine Era’ Or 
copper eviin and gold mühre the ero of the. Millennium © was used, ma 
indicating that the end of the religion of Muhammad, which was to last 
one thousand yeary, was drawing pear, Reading and learning Armbin 
was looked upon asa crime: and Muhammiadan law, the exegesis of the 
Qur*in, and the Tradition, as alio those who studied them, were cons 
sidered bad and deserving of disapproval. Astronomy, philosophy, 
owdicine, mathematics, pootry, histary, and novels, were cultivated and 
thought necessary. Even the jetter which are peculiar to tha Arabic 
language, aa the on s, pe osi Les and le, were avaidel Thus for 
dias Sabi" Hah, people wrote 42! aj! Abdullah: and for sss} Ahadi, 
use! Ahadi, ote. ALL this. pleased His Majesty. — Two verses from the 
Shihnima, which Firduw gives pe part of a story, were frequently 
quoted at court.— 

From esting the flesh of camala and Hixards 

Tha Araba have made auch progress, 

That they now wish to got hold of the kingdom of Persia. 

Fie upon Fate! Fie upon Fate! | 


“Similarly other verses were eagerly seized, if they conveyed i 
calumny, a4 the verses from the .. ..* in which the falling out of the 
teeth of our prophet is alluded to. 

* in tho same manner, every doctrine and command of the Idan, 
whither «pecial or goneral, as the prophetship, the harmony othe Talim 
with reason, the doctrines of Rutyal, Takitf, and Takwin,* the datailkof ] 
the day ol resurrection und judgment—al! were doubted and ridiculed. 





) The tort how an nnintelligibiy sentence, . 
t That ia, the weed aff [onm thirst) was qut on fln coma. From thie pamage 


it would appear that coins em Moria Marsden, p. ADU) weto struck about POL, i 
` 2 The woril lit the text: ie Soy ith lu au engsgement Mahatma best two ol 
le teet 
, Riyal, or dili i JAA dar jawna, Ahe satak miig ol Cud in Pamuilbe, la à doctrine 
in high favour with the Sunn}, ‘Thr Shignhe my there wilt he no antaa? metrig- 
Taklif. A mas lo called ennlulinf he-ab-eierrG, bnsxorl Mey the law, feet, il. ha i» 
tho Jani; ecovidly, il he hate Gazt oea omid siia | fhinfly, ve rear hed bul; 
Le, M bo be of nie. i + 
Tahia mease velitese belurem 1n ton-haisbenens ( hoTha P qu 
irvont 1123018 Dexween a. pest anda Esiurecemesistenes This the ways, le thr case 


with the warkl, which will «ome ta «n «md. Hut Abhar deniad it, à» he did not believe 
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And if anyone did object to this mode of arguing, lis answer was not 
accepted, Bat it ix well known how little chance # man has who cites 
proofs against one who will reject them, eapecially when his opponent hax 
the powor of life ami death in his hands; for equality in condition ig 
à vine quá won in arguing. 
A man who will not Haten if you bring thë Quran md tha Tradition, 
Can only be replied to by not replying to him. 

“Many a family wa» ruined by these discussions. But perhaps 
‘discussions’ le nob the correct name; we sbould call them meetings 
for arrogance and defamution. People who sold their religion were busy 
to collect all kinds of exploded errots, and brought them to His Majesty, 
a» if they were so many presenta. Thus Latif Khwüja, who came from a 
noble family in Turkistàn, made A frivalous remark on à passage in 
Tirmizf's-Shami*il,! nnd axked low in ullthe worhl the neck ofthe Prophet 
could bs compared to the neck af an idol. Other remarks were passed on 
the straying camel? Some again expressed their astonishnient, that the 
Prophet, in the beginning of his career, plundered the carvans of Qurayah ; 
that he had fourteen wives; that any married woman was no longer to 
belong to her hushand if the Prophet thought her agreeable, ete... - 
At night, when (here were social amsemblies, His Majesty told forty 
courtiors to sit dawn as‘ The Forty" and every one might say or ask 


what he liked, Tf then any ane brought up a question connected with 


law or religion, they said, ' You had letter usk the Mullás about that, 
ax wo only settle things which appeal to man’s reason.” But it is 
imposable for me to relate the blaxphemous remarks whiel they made 
about fhe Sahübah, when historienl book» happened to be read out, 
especially such a# contained the reigna of the first three Khalifaks, and 
the quarrel about Fadak, the war of. Siffin,* etc.—would that 1 were 


Er — — — — — 
The book vf thr tame M. (Cellentur uf Traditions) Tirmisi, which contains 
‘Treditions. i Sr he A LA A tha yeh The woni ffl i expressive 


ot eat bath th veter hd ut (ie phrase «x nuonited to Matemmad, 
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deaf! The Shitala, of course, gained the day, und the Sunnie were 
deleated ; the good were in fear, and the wicked were secure. Every day 
a now order was given, and a new aspernion or & new doubt came up; 
nnd. His Majesty saw ib the disconifiture of ane party à proof for his own 
infallibilitv, entirely forgetful of the proverb, ‘Who slanders others, 
alanilora himself.” .. . The ignorant vulgar iad nothing on their tongues 
bur * AlldA* Akbar”, and they looked upon repeating this phrase, which 
created so much commotion, a « daily religious exercise. Mulla Sheri, 
at thia time, composed a qifSa of ten verses, in which the following occur : 

It ix madness to believe with the fool that love towarda our prophet 

Will ever vanieh from the earth. 

I smile, if I think that the following verse, in all ite silliness, 

Will be repeated t the feast of the rich, ntid a4 a prayer by the poor 

"This year the emperor had claimed prophetship, 
Next. yet, if God will, he will be god." 

“At the new year's day: foasta, Hix Majesty forced many of the 
CUlamás and the pious, nay even the Qzis and the Mufti of the realm, 
to drink wine. . . - And ofterwards the Mujtahide of the Divine Faith, 
expecially Fayzi, called out, ' Here ix a bumper to the confusion of the 
lawyers!" On the last day ol this feast, when the aun enters the nineteenth 
degroo of Aries (a day enlled Sharaf "ih-sharaf, and considered particularly 
holy by His Majesty), tle grundees were promoted. or received new 
jRgirs; or horses, or dresse af honour, according to the rules of hospitality, 
ot in proportion of the tribute they had brought.” 

“In this year Gulbadan Begum. [Akbar’s aunt} and Salima Sultin 
Bogum returned from a pilgrimage to Makkah, Soon after Shih Aba 
Turab aldo, and IStimid Khan of Gujrat, returned from the pilgrimage, 
and brought an immenso stone with them. which lui to be transported 
ou an elephant. The store contained, according to Abü Turüb, ati 
impression of the foot of the Prophet. Akbur—though it is diffienlt to 
guess the motive—went four dor to meet it, and the grandees were 
ordered to carry the stone themwelves by turns, and this it wae brought 
to town." 

[p.312) 

" fn this year, Shayk Mubárak ol Nügor said in the presence of the 
emperor to Bir Bar, ' Juut a# there ure interpolations in your holy books, 
so there are muny in ours (Qur*ün); hence it i» inrpossible to truxt 
either." 

* Some shameless and ill-starred wretches also asked His Majesty, why 


he. 
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at the approaching close of the Millenium, he did not make uae of the 
award,’ the most convincing proof,’ as Shih Lamasil of Persia bad done. 
But His Majesty, at buit, was convinced that confidence in him a» a leader 
wna a matter of time and good counsel, and did nut require tlie sword. 
And indeed, if His Majesty, in setting up his claims, and making his 
innovations, had spent a little money, he would have easily got most 
of the courtiers, and mach more the vulgar, into his devilish nets. 
“The following RubaSi of Nàsir-i Bhusrw was often quoted at court— 

I sew in 992 two conjunctions, 

I see the sign of Mahdi and that of Antichrist : 

Either políticos tust change or religion. 

I clearly eee the hidden secret, 


^ M a council meeting forremovating the religion of the empire, Raja 


Bhayawan said, ‘1 would willingly believe that Hindüs and. Musalmiüns 


have each a bad religion; but only tell us where the new sect is, and 
what opinion they hold, so that Ll may believe.” His Majesty reflected 
a little, and ceased to urge the Raja. But the alteration of the oftlire of 
our glorious faith was continued. The Tárikk was found in the words 
Idis-i lidSat, the innovation of heresy (00). 

* During those days also the public prayers and the asin, which was 
chanted five times a day for assembly to prayer in the stato hall, were 
abolished. Names like Aknad, Muhammad, Mustafa, ete. became 
offensive to His Majesty, who thereby wished to please the infidela outside, 
and the princesses inside the Harem, till, after kom time, those courtiors 
who had such names, changed them; and names wa Yr Muħammad, 
Muhammad Khdn, were altered to Rakmat, To vall anch il-«tarred 
wretobes by the name of our blessed prophet would indeed be wrong, 
and there wae net only room for improvement by altering their name, 
but it was even necessary to change thom, according to the proverb, ' It 
în wrong to put fine jewels on tba neck of a pig.’ : 

^ And this destructive fire all broke out in Agra, burnt down great. 
and small faruilies, and did not even spare their family tombse—May God 
foreake these wretehes ! '' 


[p. 315.] 

“In Rabis* "sini 990, Mir Fath* "lah came from the Dakhin (mide 
above, p. Mj. ... As he had been an immediate pupil of Mir Ghiyés* 
'd-Din Manaür of Shiraz, who had not beon overstrict in religious matters, 
His Majesty thought that Kathe ‘Uih would ouly be too glad to enter into 
his religious scheme. But Fath* "lah was such @ staunch ShiSeh, and at 
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the same time auch a worldly office-hunter, and such. & worshipper of 
mammon and of the nobility that he would not give up A jot of the 
tittis of bigoted Shum. Even in the state tall he said, with the greatest 
composure, his ShiSah-prayers—a thing which no one else would. have 
dared to do. Hi» Majesty, therefore; put him among the clans of the 
higota; but he eonnived at hus practices, because hy thought it desirable 
to encourage a nan of such attainments and practical knowledge. One 
the emperor in Kath* "WAh’e presence,” «nid to Rir Bar; ` I really wonder 
low any otutin liis wenses ean believe that a man, wliose hod y his 2 certain 
weight, could, in the space of a moment, leave his hed, go up to heaven, 
thure havo 90,000 conversations with God, and yet on lis return find his 
bed still warm (° So also was the splitting of the moon ridiculed. * Why; 
suid His Majesty, lifting np one font, ' it is really impossible for nie to ift 
up the other foot! What silly storing men will believe.” And that 
wtetch (Hir Bar) and some otber wretohes— whose names be forgotten — 
said, * Yea, wo believe! Yea, we trust!’ Thie great foot-experiment 
was repeated over and over again. But Fath* "llüb.—His Majesty had 
heen every moment Jooking at him, because he wanted him to say some: 
thing, for he was a new-comer—looked straight. before himself, and. did 
not utter a syllable, though he wus all var.“ l 

Horo Badiiont mentiona the translations from Sanserit, into. Persian, 
which have been alludei] to above, p. 110... It is not quite certain whether 
tha tranalationa wwre made from Samwrit or from Hindi rranslations, 
or from both. Bada,oni clearly states that for some trandlations, as at 
the Atharban, Hindtis wore used ox interpreters, For othr works as the 
Mahübhárut, there may have boen Hindi translations or extructa, because 
Akhar himself (mide p. 111, note 2) translated. passages to Nayib Khán. 
Aba "Fuad also states that he waa assisted by Pandite when writing the 
fourth book ofthe A*mn. Compare Sir H. Elliott’ Indet to the Historians 
of India, p. 259. 

fp, 321,] 

“In these days (991) new orders were given, The killing of animals 
on certain days was forbidden, an on Sundays, because this day ie sacred 
to the Sun: during the first eightren days of the month of Farwardin ; 
the whole month of Ahin (the month in which His Majesty was born) ; 
and on several other days, to pleas* the Hindus. ‘This order was extanded 
over the whole realm, and capital punishment was inflicted on every one 


’ Aa Fatty Wah was a qood mechanis, Akbar thought thet by rolerring to the weight 
ol a wan, èm) tho follow vxperiment with hie foot, be wonld imiuce Fatüe "llb te 
make a remark on the Proplurt'a acwtaim (miGrd) 
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who acted against the catnmand. Many 4 family was ruined. During 
the time of these fasts, His Majesty abstuined altogether from meat, as 
a religions penance, gradually extending tho several fasta during a year 
over six months and even more, with the view of eventually discontinuing 
the use of moat altogether. 

"A second order was given that the Sun should be worshipped four 
times a day, in the morning and evening, and at noon and midnight. His 
Majesty. lad also ote thousand and one Banacrit names of the Sun 
edllected, and read them daily, devoutly turning towards the sun; he 
thon used to get hold of both ears, and turning himself qnickly round 
about, nsed to strike the Jower ands pi the anrs with Nis fiata, Hu slao 
adopted several other practices connected with wum-wotwhij. He used 
to wear the Hindu mark on his forehead, and ordered the band to pliy 
at midnight and at break of day. Mosques nnd prayer-rooms werechanged 
into «tore rooms, or given to Hindu Chaukidám. — For the word jamásaz 
[public prayer), His Majesty used the term jimdS (copulation), and for 
hayya t ala, he said yalala talag. 

* "The cemetery within the town was ardered to be sequestered.” 

(p. 924.] 

* In the same yenr (991) His Majesty built outside the town two places 
for feeding poor Hindus and Muhammadans, one of them being called 
Khayr-pira and the other Dharmpiira. Some of Abi'l-Fazl's people 
were put in charge of them. They epent His Majesty's money tn feeding 
the poor, As an immense number of Jogi# also flocked to this establish- 
ment, a third place was built, which got the name of Jogipdre, Hi» 
Majesty also called some of the logis, and gave them at night. private 
interviews, inquiring into abstruse truths ; their articles of faith; their 
ocoupations ; the inflaence of pensivenoss; their sevetal practices and 
usages: the power of being absent. from the body; ot into alchemy, 
physiognomy, amd the power of omnipresence of the soul. His Majesty 
even learned alehetnv, und showed in public some of the gold made by 
him. Once: vear also during a night called Sierd, a great meeting was 
held of all Jogis of the empire, when the emperor ate and drank with the 
principal Jogis, who promised him that he should live three and four 


‘tities us long as ordinary nen, His Majesty fully believed it, and eon 


necting their promises with other inferences he had drawn, he got quite 
convinced of it, Fawning court doctors, wisely enough, found profs 
* Hayya Çala, for" : " (ihe x : firm el pali, " Goma Quel to the 
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for the longevity of the emperor, and said that the cycle of the moon; 
during which the lives of men are short, was drawing to ita close, and 
that the eyele of Satur ! was at hand, with which à new cycle of ages, 
and consequently the original longevity of muanki&d would agam 
commence. Thus they said, it was mentioned in aome holy books that 
mori used to live up to the age of one thousand years, whilst in Sansetit 
books the ages of same mon were put down as ten thousand years; and in 
Thibet there were even now & class of dms, or Mongolian devotees, 
and rectases, and hermits, that live two hundted years, and more. Far 
thin reason, Hix Majesty, in imitation of the naages of there Lamas, 
limites the time he apent in the harem, curtailed lis food and drink, but 
especially abstained from meat, He also shaved the hair of the emwn of 
his load, and let the hairs at the aides grow, because ho believed that the 
soul of perfect beings, at the time of desth, passes out by the crown 
(which is the tenth opening * of the human body) under a noisa resembling 
thunder, which the dying man may look upon as a proof of his happiness 
und salvation from sin, and às a sign that hia soul, by metempesychosis, - 
will pass into the body of soitie grand and mighty king. 

“His Majesty guve his religious system the name of Tawhid-i Täht, at 
* Divine Monotheism *. | 

Hio also called, according to the manner of the Joris, à number of 
special disciples CÀelàs (staves). A dot of vile, swindling, wicked birds, 
who were pot admitted to the palaco, stood wvery mornitit opposite t0 
the window, near whith Hie Majesty used to pry to the sun, and 
declared they had made vows not to rinse their mouths, nor te eat and 
drink, before they hid seen the blessed countenanee of the emperor ; 
and overs evening ther was a regular court assembly of needy Hindus 
and Mnhammadana, all sorta of people, men and women, healthy and 
sick; a queer gathering, and a. most rerrible erowd. No sooner had Hin 
Majesty finished suying the 1,001 nunes of the * Greuter Luminary’, 
and atepped ont into the baloony, than the whole erowd prowtrated 
Ghemarlves. Cheating, thieving Bruhmins collected another set of 1001 
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ames of“ His Majesty the Sun ', and told the emperor that he was an 
incarnation, like Rám Kishu and other infidel kings; and though Lord 


vot the world, he hud assumed his shape, in order to play with the people 


of our planet. £n order to flatter him, they alen brought Sanserit verses, 
said to have been taken from the sayings of ancient sages, in which 
it- was predicted that a great conqueror would rise up in India, who would 


honour Bralinina and cows, and govern the earth with justico. They 
also wrote thie nonsense on ald looking paper, and showed it to the 


emperor, who believed every word af it, 
(0 "Inthis yearaleo, in the state hall of Fathpur, thé ten eubit square of 
the Hanafisand the Quiatayn* of the ShàfSis atid ShiSahe were compared. 


— "The tuid quantum of the Hanutis wus greater than that of the others — 


Jio ON milis we 
‘Sunni side, and the Persians to the ShiSah side,” 
Ip. 936.] 

© During this your (009), Mulla Hidde of Amrohab and Mnllā Sherr 
attended at Court, in order to flattor the emperor; lor they had boeni 
appointed to gadrsdtps in the Dudh of the Panjab. Malla Sheri presented 
to Hin Majesty a poum made by him, entitled Hazdr Shwá* or ' The 
Thousand Rays ', which contained 1,000 gifa*sin praise of the Sun, His 
Majesty waa much pleased.” 

At the feast of the emperor's aocession in 992, numerous conversions 
tuok place, [Bad. IT, p. 335.] 

They were admitted an disciples in sete of twelve, one set nt a tite, 
and declared their willingness to adopt the new principles, ani to follow 
the new religion, Instead of the usual tree! His Majesty gave his likeness, 
upon whioh the disciples looked ax a &ymbol of faith amd the advancement 
of virtue und prosperity. They used to wrap it wp in eloth studded with 
Jewels, and wore it on. the top of their turbans. The phrase *AllàÀ* 


Akbar” was ordered to be used as the heading in all writings. Playing 


with dice, and tuking interest, were allowed, and so in fact was everything — 
elso admitted whioh bi forbidden in the Talin. A ploy-house was even. 


— — — 
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built at Court, and money from the exchequer was lent to the players on 
interest (ride Second book, A*in 15), Interest and shatal (money given 


at the end of the play to the bystanders) were looked upon as very 


satiatuotory things. 

* Girls before the age of fourteen, nnd boys. before sixteen, wero not 
bo marry, and the story of tbe marriage night of the Prophet with 
Siddiga ? wax totally disapproved of. But why should I mention other 
blasphemies 3— May tho attention which any one pays to them ruth 
away like quicksilver—reallv I do not know what human vars cannot 
hear to hear! 

"The xine which all prophets aro kaown to. have committed, were 
cited as à renson why people should not beliove the words of the propheta. 
So especially in the vase of David * and the story of Uriah. And i any 
one dared to differ frum the bolief of theae men, he waa looked upon ay 
fit to be killed, or ax at apcstate and everlastingly damned, or he was 
called o lawyer and enemy of the emperor. But according to the proverb, 
‘What people sow, that they shall reap, they themselves: became 
notorious in the whole world ns the greatest. heretics by their damnable 
innovations, and * the infullible * authority got the nickname of Ab4-jaM? 
You, “Hf the king is bad, the Vizier 1 worse.” Looking after worklly 
matters was placed. before religious concerns ; but of all things, these 
innovations were the moat important. and everything else was accessory, 

— "Tn order to direct another blow at tl honour of our religion, His 
Majesty ordered that the stalls of the fancy bázárs. which are held on 
New Yeut's day, ahould, for a atateil time, be given up for the enjoyment 
of the Begume and the women of the Harem, and also for any other 
married ladies. On euch occasions, Hie Majesty spent much money; 
and the important affairs of hareni people, jwirringe-contracts. and 
betrothale of boys and girls, were arranged at such meetings. 

© The reat objant of those who became disciples was to get into alfice ; 


«4 

ot engaged fo Mulmnimad, who was then fifty yrarw old. The artual perrie 
took phare when ale wes tine yrare ul. * Pent,’ che relates, ~ with other girls in s awhe, 
when my mother calted mv. I went to her, nek knewing what abe wanted. Ske took 
Vase] unl led mer be thw doce ot thie heme Lior guest what abe wiht te dio with 

y-my bert shrabbest, hut I ome pni again carpan Towns sey lace ail my hes 

tabe Hoa. woe eT womrm were «uembhled, «liu congratulated tmr, a 
drami mie up When they Men hase mo over 16 te Pyepiet. As she was 
che took her tye th the fou uf the Prophet. "The Prophet her so nmh, 
; i tbe woe, t the Vuve ot tha arrens Be put dle Deed ape falinda] 
eniami her, aod played with hee bary Tafsir $80} and he tale the faithful 
Fram Sptehget n Life of Muhammad, H11, p. 62. 
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means - * name 

uter of — š AAR E Tuo bad tho title (Fadbballus) &Allimi, thi incur earned. 


—— jo the i of isha, the daughter of AbG Bakr, She was sin youre ahd, 
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and though His Majesty did everything fo get this out of their heads, he 
acted very differently in tbe cxse of Hindus, of whom he could not get 
enough ; for the Hitdus, of course, are indispenzable ; to them belongs 
half the army and half the land. Neither the Hindastinis nor the Moghuls 
tan point to such grand Jords as tho Hindus have among themselves. 
But if others than Hinduy came, and wished to become disciples at any 
sacrifice, His Majesty reproved or punished them. For their honour and 
zen] he did not care; nor did he notice whether they fell in with his views 
or not," 
(p: 340.] 

"Inthis year Sultàn Kbwája diel. He also belonged to the elect 
disciples of His Majesty. After burying him, ther laid down a new 
rule. They put 4 grate over his grave in such à manner that the light of 
the rising vun, which eleatises fron all sins, could shine on the face of the 
corpse. People said, they had seen fiery tongues resting over his mouth, 
but God kuowa best,” 

Daring the month of Safir (the second month of the year) 994, 
Akbar's troops were deleated by the YOsuf-zi.ia- Bada,oni says (p. 350) ; 

" Nearly 8,000 men, perhaps even tore, were killed, Bir Bar also, 

who had fled from fear of his life, was slain, and entered the row of the 
dogs in bell, and thus got something for the abarminahle deeds he had 
done during his lifetime, During the last night attack, tnany gmndees 
and persons of renown were killed, as Hasan Khan, and Khwaja SArab, 
puvnaeter (colonel) of Khan Jahin and Mulla Sheri, the post, and many 
others whose names L eanhot specify. The words az AdwajaSdrab hay f* 
exprees the Tarikh of the defeat, by one less. Hakim Abd ‘l-Fax! and 
Zayn Khin on tlie 5th Rabis* lawwal, reached with their defeated troops 
the fort of Atak, .. . But His Majesty cared for the death of ne grandee 
more than for that of Bir Bar. He said,‘ Alas! they could not even get 
his body out of the pass, that it might have been burned’; but at last, 
he consoled himself with the thonght that Bir Bar wae now free and 
independent of all earthly fetters, and as the rays of the sun were safficient. 
for him, there was no necessity that he ahould be cleansed by fire."” 

New orders were given in the beginning of 996. [Page 356] 

" No one was to marry more than one wife, except in oases of burren- 
new ; butinallother cases the rule was.' One God, and one wife, Women, 
! Vide List of grandees, Text edition of the A*in, p. 227, Na 220, whnes for. /lassye 
ronl Hama. In the MSS. of the A*in ho ls culled aot pe My ME. of the Patents 
mele ou um Palant Afghiew, xad salhe hidi a Hadri, The edition of Badà,oni has wrong 
Qo His bisgrapliy i» not given in the Motisir* T-omurnd, 

* Tho letters give POZ; hmas oue more= 2M, 
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on teaching the limit of their period of fertility, when tlieir courses stop, 
should no longer wish for the huvhand, If widows likod to re-marry, 
they might do so, though. this was * agninst the ideas of the Hindus.— A 
Hindu girl whose husband had diod before the marriage wan etrini- 
mated, whould oot he burnt. Tf, however, the Hindi thought this n 
hardahip, they ehoukl not be prevented (from burning the gitl); but 
then à Hindu widow should take thegirl . , .* 

“ Again, if disciples meet each other, one should awy ANTAS Aklar”, 
and the other should tespond * Jall* Jallitu-A* *;— "These formulas were 
to take the place of our salam, and the anawer to the enldm, The beginning 
of counting Hindi months sbould be the 28th day, and. not th» 16th, 
because the latter was the invention and imovation of Bikramüjit. The 
Hindu feasts, likewise, were to taka place in accordance with thi rule. 
But the order was not obeyed, though farmina to that effect, a9 early ns 
90, lad] been &ent to Gujrüt and Bengal. 

* Conmon people should no longer learn Arabic, because euch pooplo 
were generally the cause of much tuischiel. Cases between Hindus should 
be decided by learned Rralunina, and not by Mosalmin Qizis. IL it were 
hecweary to have recourse to oatha thoy aliould put heated irons inte 
the hands of the accused, who war guilty if hie hands were burnt, but 
innocent if not; or they should pat the hands of the accused into hot, 
liquid butter ; or the accused should jump into water, and if he came to 
the surface belore £n arrow had returned to the ground, which had been 
shoc aif whan tho man jumped inta the water, he was guilty. 

* People aliould be buried with their heads towards tho eust and their 
fret towards the west. Hie Majesty even commenced to sleep in. thie 


[p. 363.) 


* In the sum year the prohibition of the study of Arabic was extended. 
to all, Pople shonld learn astronomy, mathematics, medicine, and 
philosophy, The Türikà of this order is Fasád-5 faz! (995) , 

“Om the 0th day of Mubarram 996, His Majesty had invited the 
Khin Khinan, and Man Singh (who had just been appointed governor 
of Bahr, Hijtpir und Patna); and whilst they were drinking, Hix 


Majesty commenced to talk about the Divine Faith, in order to test 


Mån Singh. He said without rewerve, ' If. Your Majesty. mean by the 


^ 4 ti "d Me ident *4 | 1S 
Dues ue cnn EE Fin 5 — 


* This was an inet. hocutine hamden a il je Aq egr A TAR 
Vide Journal Amaii Soolety, —— men 
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term of membership, willingness to sacrifice one's life, I have given pretty 
vlear proofs, and Your Majesty might dispense with examining me; but 

I if the term has another meaning, and. refers to religion, surely I an) a i 
Hindun. Andit Lam to hecome a Mulismmadan, Your Majesty ought to | 
say wo—but. besides Hinduism and Inlåm, I know uf no other religion.” 
Tho emperor then gave up urging him, 


) " During the month of Safar 996, Mirzà Falád Beg Barlis managed 4 
fo get one night Molla Ahmad af Thathah, on some pretext, out of his 
a house, un! stabbed at him, because the Mulla openly reviled [as ShiCnhs x 


do] the cotnpanions of the prophet, The Tarikh of this uvant iè expressed 
- by the words Zthe Ekanjar Fülád, * Hail, stecl o£ Fnlad;' or by Khüh-i 
exqari, * hellish hog!’ And really, when thie dog of the age was in his 
















agony, I xaw that his face looked just like the head of a pig! aml offers e 
I too witnessed it—O God! we take refuge with Thee against the «vil -T 
which may befall us! His Majestv had Mirzà Fülád tied to the foot of 


an elephant and dragged through the streeta of Làhor ; for when Hakim. 
Abü-Fatb, at tho request of the. emperor, lad asked the Mire’, whether 
he had stabbed at the Mullä from religious hatred, he had said, * V religious 
hatred had been my motive, it would have beon better tq kill a greater 
one * than the Mulla.” The Hakim toported these words to His Majesty, 
who said, * This fellow is a scoundrel ; lie must not be allowed to remain E 
alive,’ and ordered his execution, thongh the people of the rem axked u 
the emperor to spare him for his general bravery and courage, The 
Mullé outlived the Mirza three or four days. The ShiSahs, at the time of 
washing his corpse, say that, in conformity with their religion, theg put 
n long nail into the axius, and plunged him several times into tle river? - 
After his buriul, Shaykh Fayzi and Sharkh Abü'l-Ferl put guarda over 
" his grave; but notwithstanding all precaution, during the year Hin 
, Majesty went to Kashmir, the people of Lahor one night took the hideous 
i corpse of the Molla from the grave, and burned it." 


ipp- 375, 376, 386.] 

“Tn 099, the flesh of oxen. buffaloes, goats, horses, and camels, was 
- forbidden. [fa Hindu woman wished to be burnt with her husband, they i 
... Should not prevėnt hee; but she shogld not be forood, Cireumckdon was 

BEN — — ——— — 
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arid like a dog, when dying. Another DM which the Surusis all over India quots as 











^ pret qood of the correetmes of thòir fa that po Shicah can ever beeome « 
as. Le, no Shi¢ah can commit the Qorin to memory. 
Elthee Akbur or Abü ']- adl, 


: * Tile was done te claan the intestines of frerea, which: were throtta late the river 
—- from whiek the Sunnis got their water. 
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which he ted in eating. 


The following are new >— 


Teunnot here mention. 


what she like,” 
[p. 391.] 


temples, or fire temples. 
fp: $08 


* From dumm, lor which side p, 165 
none 5 ‘This is the ile ol fho rular Ot Makkah.: 





“Tr 1000, the custom of shaving off the beard was introduced." 
"In 1002, special orders were givwn to the kotiedls to carry ont Akbar s: 
commande They will be found in the Third book of the d*in, A“in D. 


" M any of the darsaniyya * disciples died, whether man or woman,. 
they ebould hang some uncooked grain and a burt brick round the neck 
of the corpse; and throw it into the river, and then they should take out 
tlie corpse, and burn ftatu: place whete no water was, But this order is, 
hased. upon à: Bindamental rale, which Hie Majesty indicated, but which 


"M 8 woman was older than her husband by twelve years, he ahonld 
not lie with ber, and if a young git! wae found nimning about town, 
whether veiled or not, or if à. woman was bad, or quarrelled with her 
htiband, &he should he sent to the quarter of the prostitutes, to do there 


^^ At the time of famines and distress, parents wore allowed to ell their: 
children, but they might again buy them, if they acquired moans to 
pay their pris- Hindis who, when young, hnel from pressure heoome 
Musalinüns, were ullowed to wo back to the faith of their fathers. No man 
shoulil be interfered with ot account of hiis religion, and every one should 
be allowed te chino his religion, if he liked. If a Hindu worn fall iti 
love with a Muhammadan, and change her religion, she should be taken 
fron him by force, ani be given back to her family, People should not 
be molested if they wished to build churches and prayer rooma, or idol 


“Tn thie year Acxam Khan returned from Makkah, where he had 
saffered much harm ut the hands of the Sharife* and throwing away the 
blessing which he had derived {rom the pilgrimage, joined, inumediutely: 
on his return, the Divine Faith, performing the eyda and following all. 
other miles of discipleship; be cut off his beard, and was very forward at 
sovial meetings and in. conversation, - He learnt the rales of the new faith 
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— Arme thè Mubarram 6 104. Badr Jatinn; snuste or the empire, 
who had been promoted. to a commandership of One Thousand, joined 
the Divine Faith, as ulo hiv two over-ambitious on»; and having 
taken the Shast! of the new religion, he run into the net like à fish, and 
got lun Zuzariship.— He even asked His Majesty what he was to do with 
hie beard, when he wus told to let it be, On the same day, Mulla Taqt of 
Bhushtar? joined, who looke upon himself ae the learned of all learned, 
And in just now engaged in rendeting the Shihnima into prose, ancording 2 
to the wishes of the emperor, ning the phrase Ul Sasmalusl* w^ Sasz* 
shánu-h* 9 wherever tho word Sugoecurs: Among others thut joined were LS 
Shavkleida &owila Khán of Banāma: Malli Shàh Muhammad ul i 
s Bbkhübüd *:-and SUfr Almad; who claimisl to belong to the progeny df the r 
farmons Muhammad Ghaws— They all aecepted the four degrees 6f faith, m 
anil received appointments as Commanders fron: One Hundred to Five ` 
- Hundred, gave np their beards agreeably to the rules, and thus looked r 
like the youths in Paradise. The words mó-arieh-) chand, or * several " 
C whavars’, express the niith of thia avent (1004). ‘The new candidates 
behaved like Hindus that turn. Muhammadan,* or like those who are 
dressed in red clothes, und lock in their Joy towards their relations, who 
say to them ' My dear little man; these rugs will le old tomorrow, but 
the Islàm will still remain on your neck *,— This Ahmad, " the little S5, " 
bi the same who claimed to be the pupil, or rather the perfect successor, 
of Shavkh Ahmad of Revpt, He said that at the express desire of that 
religious leader of the age, he had eome to India and the Shaykh had I 
frequently told him: to assist the Sultán óf India, should he commit un 
error, and lead him hack frons everlasting damnation.. But the opposite 
was the exse." 

80 far, Badaoni. We have, therefore, the following list of meribers 
of the Divine Faith. With the exception of Bir Har, they are all Müham- 
madans ; hut t« judge from Badit,oni's remarks, the nuinber of those that 
twok the Shagt must have heen much larger. 

L Aba "E-Fual- 
3. Fayzi, his brother, Akbar’s court-poet. 


T Sias, whieh ha boen explained on p. 175, abo means à Hik hoot, 
Vide List ot Granilers, No. 35$. 

Becane Mulammadane nse such. phrases after th» name of God, 

Tide p. 112. note 3. 


That dà, over-zealous, EM. 





above extructs from Badionl The literary element i+ well reprosented: 





3, Shaylh Mubürak, of Nigar, their father. 
4. Ja*íar Beg Ásaf Khán, of Qazwin, a historinn and. poet. 

5. Qüsim-i Kali, a poet. 

D. SAbd* *s-Samail, Akbar's eourt-painter; al&o a poet. 

7. ASgam Khan Koka, after his return from Makkah, 

8. Mullé Shih Mohammad of Shahabad, a historian. 

9. Süfi Ahmad. 

10 to 12, Sadr Jahan, the crowt-lawyer, and his two sons. 

13. Mir Sharif of Amal, Akbar's apostle for Bengal. 

14. Sultin Kbwaja, a gar. 

15. Mirzà Jani, chief of Thathah. 

16. "Taqi of Shustar, a. poet and commander of two hundred. 

I7. Bhavklizàda Gosala of Banáras. 

18. Bir Bar. " 

Nos, 4 to ( are takon from tha f° ; the others aro mentioned in the 














scattered remarks in the d*in, nor to the longer urticlo in the Dubistan. 
As the author of the latter work has used Badàoni, it will only be 


necessary to collect the fow remarka whieh ure new. 


august 


The following two miracles are connected with Akbar’ birth. 
[Dabistän, p. 390.) saza A 
" Khwüja Massüd, son of Khwàju Malmüd, son of Khwàjn Mura" 
‘LHayg, who was n. gilted. Sabib-i 431. said to the writer of thi» book, 
^ My father related, he had heard from great sainte, that the Lord of the 
faith and the world ‘reveals himself’, I did not know, whether that 
personage had appeared, or would appear, till, ot last, omt night 
where tho blessed * Land, wax born, namely ox a Sunday of the month of 
4 





Rajab of the year 949, the lord Jalal “d-Din Akbar, the suguat son of 
Humiáyün Pádisháh and Ifamida Bän Begum.” 


The second miracle hiis been related above, om p- 172, note 2. These 
two miraclos make up the first of the four chapters, into which the author 
— File aha Shea and Troper’s Knglich teataation of the Dubietha 111, pak 
3 Vide » 171, uate 2 
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of the Dahistán has divided his article on the " Divine Faith ". The 
second chapter contains religious dialogues, and extracts from Bada,oni, 
which are rather conjecturally rendered in Shea's Translation. The 
third chapter contains remarks on the worship of the sun and stars, 
chiefly with reference to the sun-worship of the Titare’ The last 
chapter containa extracta from tbe third and fifth hooks of the A*in. 


p. 410. “ His Majesty also sent money to Iran, to bring to India a 
wist Zoroastrian of tho mame of Ardsher.”’ * 

p. 412. Abg) ]-Fazl wrote, as a counterpart tó his commentary on the 
Ayai" "I-durst (p. 177), & preface to the translation of the Mahabharat 
(vide p, 111) of two jut. 

p. 413. “ When Sulsin Khwija? who belonged to the membwra of the 
Divine Faith, was naar his death, Ae said that he hoped Hie Majesty would 


not have him buried like a mad man. He wae therefore buried in a grave 


with a peculiar lamp, and a grate was laid over it, «o that the greater 
luminary, whose light cleanses from all sins, might shine upon him. . . . 

“ Should a Hindu woman fall in love with a Muhammadan, and be 
converted to the Isiim, she would be taken away by force and handed 
over to her family ; but ao should also a Musalman woman, who had fallen 
in love with a Hindu, be prevented from joining Hinduism.” * 

p. 4M. "I heard from Mallà Tarson of Badakhehin, who was a 
Hanifi by sect, that once during the year 1058 he had gone on a pilgrimage 
to Sikandrah, the burial place of Akbar, ' One of my companions, he 
said, ‘declined to enter the pure mausoleum, and even abused the 
Representative of God [Akbar]. My other companions said, "If Akbar 
possesses hidden knowledge, that man will certainly come to grief.’ Soon 
after piece of « broken stone fell down, and crushed his toe’ 

p. 431. “In Multin, T saw Shih Salām" ‘Wah, who has renounced 
the world, and ie a mwwahhid (Unitarian), He is very rigid in discipline 
and avoids the society of men. He said, he had often been in company 
‘with Jalil* “d-Din Akhar, and had heard him frequently nav, * Had T 


$ Tho author of the Pubistin gives much prominence Vo the ides that the power 
smi success of the Thtire was in some way mysterivudy dontected wiih their eun and 
stat worship, and that thelr conversion te the Lela was looked open an the bepinning 
Of thor declinn It lool as it the writer wishod to connect thie alow with Akhbar» successes 
ami nn worship. * 

s wg thie Ardshee. vide Journal Aciatin Society, Rengal, lez AA, p. UL Akbars 
fire temple wae in the Harem, 

* Vide ahuve, pr 214. 

* The words in italics ate not in Badi ni The object of the ardée wie evidently 
tO prerent à womkn from dotag what ahe lied ;. for, according $0 tbn Muhammadans, 
women are lodked upan as mibgsy* 't- Cag, 
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formerly possessed the knowledge which I now have, I would never have 
chosen a wife for myself; for upon old women I look as mothers, on 
women of my uge as sistera, and on girlé au daughters. A frend of mine 
aaid, he had heard Nawüh SAbd" 'l-Iasan called Lashkar Khin ol 
Maoh had, report the same us having been said by Albar, 

“Salim® Tih alto said that God's Representative (Akbar) had often 
wept and said, ' O that my body were larger than all bodies together, 
so that the people of the world could feed on it without hurting: other 
living animals,’ 

^ A sign of the sagacity of thia king is this, that he employed in hie 
service people of all elasses,! Jews, Persinns, Türünis, etc., because one 
class of people, if employed to the exclusion of others, would cause 
rebellions, as in the case of the Uzbaks and Qizilhishes (Persians), who 
nsed to dethrone their kings: Henco Shah *Abbia, son of Sultan Khuda- 
banda-vi Safawi, imitated the practice of Akhar, and favoured the 
Gurjis [Georgiana). Akbar paid likewise no regard to hereditary power, 
or genealogy and fame, but favoured those wham he thought to excel in 
knowledge and manners.’ 

The paasages in the i n which refer to Akbar's religious views are 
the following :—p. HT; 11; 50; 51; 06; 99; 60; 6l, IL 20 to 24; 
A*in 26, p. 64; p. 96, m S and 4, the Banrit imos being very likely 
those which were alluded to hy Badá,oni, eide above p. 189, L 19; p. 108, 
note 3; p. H0, note 1; 111-113; p. 115, E. 4, because the " making of 
likenesses " 1s. n* much forbidden by the Islám aa it was interdicted by 
the Mosaic law ; Á*In 72, p. 162; 168; À*in 77, p. 162 ; À*in BI, p. 226. 
In the Second Book, À*ins 18, 19, 22-5; in the Third Book, end of Á*In 1 
(Tarikh Mkt); A*ine 2, 5, 9, 10; and lastly, the greater part of the 
Fifth Book. 

Tt will be observed that the remarks on. Akbar's religious views do 
not extend beyond the year 1596, when the greater part of the A*in 
had been completed, Badia.ani’s history ende with aH. 1004, or A.b. 
1596 ; hut his remarks on Akbar's religion become more and more sparing 
towards tho end, and as kulwequent historians, even Jahangir in his 
“ Momoirs "', are almost entirely silent on the religions ideas of the 
emperor, we ‘hires no meant of following them up after 1596. Akbar, in 
all probability, continued wormhipping the sun, and retained al} other 
peculintities of his monotheistic Pirsi-Hinduism, dying ae he had lived. 
The story related in that edition of Jahangir» Memoirs, which han been 
translated by Mujor Price, that Akbar died às a good Musalmin, any Musalmán, and 


E Fide üewémol'ms)MishemilMk | . 
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“repented "on hie death-bed, is most untrustworthy, as every other 
particular of that narmtive.! 

With Akbar'* death, the Divine Faith died out. Akbar, solely 
relying on bis influence and example, liad established no priesthood, and 
liad appointed no proper person for propagating hia faith. If we except 
the influence whith his epirit of toleration exerted, thi» masses had remnined 
passive. Most of the members, montioned on p. 219, hud died before 
Akbar; such wx were till alive, ax Sharif of Amul took again to sophistry, 
and tried to create sensations under Jahangir? As Jahingir did not 
trouhle himself about any religion, Akbar'espirit of toleration soon changed 
to indifference, and gradually died owt, when » reaction in favour of 
higotry set in under — But people still talked. of the Divine 


* The story of AXhar’s "conversion ba also ted in Hist 
wocomd edition, p. SiL The Malls whom. Akbar, abeurding to Pede Meses. e rali 
ts hare vallod ia Sair Taban, bo, us remarked above ou j. 210 was a mambas: ol ol thin 
Divine Falih. ‘Tile in liself ie tieprobable, Besides, the Tusek-d Jahángitt, na pnblisbed 
—— — ys nofhüng about i Nor does the Tibálodria, a poor production 

K written in beautilu] Iránl Fersan), — Khali Khén, alinde to the conversion 
rein ERO len mentioned, KLMEKhán especially 
would hare tea he says o? Bads mi, that he sald atid wrote nbout TM 
religiuus aH ME which he shouhl-not bave reluted (esde Kd 

the Debietic Se atill more convincing, whilit pe 

story of Mulla Tarson, snd the stems steered hit companion * tis 320). 
aro proofs that Akbor did not " repent ",. To we hove to add that Jahiny 
Memoirs, adopts 4 ee reed DE ——— vim, whirlh: e rell "Haye 
à r4 AS he the on to E 

Akbars Solar Era. though it m rakya few every 33 isnar 
euin, tbe slate onty treived tears (ap 22 solar ytam ha allowed. ions Hind cusome 
at eret na the As (evs abora p 193), und pamed anorder not té foece ime ts 
join ther Iilám (Tura, p. 100). 

Akhar died on the Akab.í Chadrskrmi, 1944 Juba 1. pra | io act, which, 
aceording ta note 3 ef p. 180, i» onr "Tuesday night [not Wednesdar, au in Price, anil all 
European Historlans!, tho IN October, 1045, ohl sisi. — Hence ier wwild hare died 
its the night which followed the day on wbich be. eelebrated hin sixty third hirthilzy if 
we adopt oar mods of reckotning ; «sde p, 04; note Ù. 

[m exact duy ot Akhar'r death. 


"There be some confusion in the resxanding the 
The Pádishdiuiwn (veh. I, p. 08) mye that Akhar dled at the age of sixty-three (solar) 
Winona u —— enorm Perm rp c e ring gri Pn 
" ^ Abt paues 
Ba ne EE NE E 
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midnight. 
PédishihüáAmes (y, 60) svt KhaN 
Air dor ek the Sikh endi T S * E im. diwya agr ho 

* desk. 

Mudo. HI, us his tothe Pubi tha 
Hah 4 Chakárshba ehik. Lith — — anal Sa Abmuta ede. 
refers the Salas to Thurwhay, the Joumda p but the wont pte ke olten 
exiufomnided ii MSS with 

Again tho Mirco, —— — Bas — SS ie eee 
y, the 
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Faith in 1643 or 1648, when the nüthor of the Dabistán collected hm 
notes on. Akbar's religion! 


A*in 78. 
THE MUSTER OF ELEPHANTS. 


The beginning of the musters is made with thi» animal. The Khása 
elopbanta with their furniture and ornamonts are the first which are daily 
brought before His Majesty, namely, ten on the first day of every solar 
month. After thia, the [olga olophante are nustored, according to their 
mumber. On Tuesdays from ten to twenty are mastered. The Bitikehl, 
during the muster, must be ready to answer any Questions us to the name 
of cach animal (there are more than five thousand elephants, each having 
a different name, His Majesty knows to which section moat of the 
elephants belong—ten elephants form « section of ten (dads), and are in 
charge of an experienced officer) ; as to how each elephant came into the 
posession of His Majesty; the price; the quantity of food; the age of 
the animal; where it was horn; the period of heat, and the duration of 
that state each time; the date when an elephant wos made kAdga; ita 
promotion in the alqus; the time when the tuska are cut; how mny 
times His Majesty has mounted it; how many times it was brought for 
riding out; the time of the last muster; the condition of the keepers; 
the tame of the Amir in charge. For all other elephants eight things are 
to be reported, viz., the change of itè name (Y); the repetition of it; ita 
price; how jt came inte the possession of His Majesty; whether it is 
fit for riding, or for carrying burdens; its rank; whether it has plain 
furniture or not; which rank the Fawjdár hus assigned to it. The rule 
is, that every Fawjdàr divides his elephants into four classes, separating 
those that are best from those that are worst, whether they are to remain 
with hin: or whether he has to give senve to other Fawjdiirs, 

Hach. day five tohwili (trnaforablo) elephants are inspected by am. 
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experienced man. The following custom ie observed: When new 
elephants arrive for the yovernment, they are handed over in fifties or 
hundreds to experienced officers, who fix their ranks. Such. elephants 
are called Takwili elephanta, When His Majesty inspects them, their 
rank is finally settled, and the elephants are tranaforred to the proper 
sections. Every Sunday one elephant is brought before His Majesty, to 
be given sway as a present to some deserving servant. Several halgas 
are set apart for this purpose. The rank of the Eia elephants formerly 
depended on the number of times they had been inspected by His Majesty ; 
but now their precedence 1s fixed by the number of times His Majesty 
ha» mounted them. In the Aolgas, (he precedence of elephants. j« 
determined by the price. When all elephants have been mustered, the 
Ehiva elephants are again examined, ten every day. Then come the 
elephants of the princes, who mostly march them past themselves, After 
them come the falgas. Ag thor are arranged in sections according to 
the price, some elephants have, at every muster, thoir value either 
enhaneed or lowered, and are then put among thoir equals, For this 
meson, many Fawjdárs are anxious to complete their seta, and place 
themselves for this purpose in a row at the time of the musters. His 
Majesty then gives tho elephants to whomsoever he likes. If the number 
of the elephants of any Fawjdae is found correct, some more are pat in 
his charge; for puch officers are thought of first. Fawjdürs, whose 
elephants ate found to be lean, are preferred, in making up the comple- 
menta, to such aa bring less than their original number. Each Fawjdar 
receives some, provided he mmusters all his elephants. Tho Mushrif 
(accountant) receives orders where to keep the elephanta. 

The elephants of the grandeva also; though not belouging to the fixed 
establishment, are almout daily broaght before His Majesty, who puttles 
their rank, and orders them to be branded with a peculiar mark. Elephants 
of dealors also are brought before His Majesty, who fixes their rank and 
vaiue, 

Ain 79. 
THE MUSTER OF HORSES_ 


They begin with the stahles of forty; then come the stables of the 
Princes, then the kAdga courier horses : then the country-bred, and all 
other stables. When the ten-muhr horses have been imspeoted, they 
bring the (ts, Querügs, the horses on which the hunting leopards ride, 
and the Bárgir horses (eide p. 146, L 22; p. M3, L 10 from below, and 
À*in 54, p. H7). The place of the horses at the musters, ia determined 
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by their value, and in the case of horses of the sme value, the precedence 
is determined by the time of service. Before tho muntem, the horses are 
inspected by clever officers, who again fix their value, and divide them into 
three classes; When the rank of a horse has been put higher or lower, it 
i» placed among his proper class-fellows. Those horses which belong to 
the third class, form separate stables, and are given away as presente. 
Hf horses have their value raised, they ate given over to such keopers as 
bring to the musters either the full complement of their horses, or at least à 
complement not more deficient than by two, Incomplete stables are daily 
filled np during the musters; or if not Alled up, they are put in charge 
of separate keepers, Twenty horses ary daily mustered. On Sundays, 
horses ary the first that are mustered. Double the nsual number are 
then inspected. Several horses are also kept in waiting at Court, viż, 
one from each of the sixty to the forty-muhr stables, and one more from 
each of the thirty to the ten-muhr stables. They are given away an 
presenta or as parts of salaries. The precedence at musters of büzár- 
horses ià fixed acoording to the price... According to the number of horses 
available, from twenty to a hundred are daily mustered. Before the 
muaters, experienced olficers fix the prices, which are generally enhanced 
at the time of the parades. Homes above thirty muhra, hava their value 
fixed in the prosence of His Majesty. A cash-keeper attached to the 
State-hall is entrusted with money, #0 that horse-dealers have not to 
wait long for payment of thoir claims.. When horses have been bought 
they are marked with a pecoliar brand, so that there may be no fraudulent 
exchange. 

From foresight, and on account of the large profite of the harse-dealers, 
His Majesty enforces a tax of three rupees for every SIrági, Mujannas 
(wide p. 147, noto 3), and Arab, imported from Kabul and Persia; two 
and o half rupees for every Turkish anid Arabian horse imported from 
Qundahür; and two from Kibul horses, and Indian Arab bred. 


.Á*in B0. 
THE MUSTER OF CAMELS. 

Tho beginning in made with country-bred. camels, of which five qa (árs 
are daily inspected. Those pangadin (officers in charge of five hundred 
camels) come first who are oldest, ‘The Head Diirogha has the permission 
to parade before His Majesty a qatar of exceliont Bughdis and Jammazas. 
Then come the Bughdis, and after them the Jammázas, the Ghurds, the 
Loks, and all other camels. The commencoment of the muster takes place 
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on Fridays, on which day double the usual number marches past. The 
precedence of camels ia determined by tlioir valne- 


A*in RI. 
THÉ MUSTER OF CATTLE. 


Cattle are mustered according to their value, ten yokes daily. The 
muster commences on Wednesdays, on which day double the usw] number 
is inspected, 

On the day of the Dueii—an old festival of this country, on which 
tho Hindus pray to the cow, aa they look upon reverence shown to cows 
as worship—seyeral cows are adorned and brought before His Majesty. 


EE 
THE MUSTER OF MULES, 

The muster of this beast of burden commence on Thursdays, when 
six gafdrs are inspected in order of their value. Mules are mustered ones 
n year. 

Formerly all musters took place a1 above deseribed. But now horses 
nre inspected on Sundays ; camels, cows, and miles, on Mondays; the 
soldier» on Tueadays ; on Wednesdays, His Majesty trunsacts matters 


THE PAGOSHT REGULATION: 


His Majesty hus taught men something new and practical, and has 
made an excellent rule, which protects the animal guarda the stores, 


Akfar could j e eaimahe did iud reet bé arisnlé iclonging va the Court. 
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teaches equity, reveals the excellent and stimulates the lazy man 
Experienced people saw their wisdom increased, and «ach as inqnired 
into this secret obtained their desires. 

His Majesty fimt determined the quantity of daily food for each 
domestio animal, and secondly determined the results, which different 
quanta of food produce in the strength of an animal. In his practical 
wisdom and from his desire of teaching people, Hix Majesty classifies the 
dishonest practices of men. This ia done by the Pügosht regulation: 
From time to time an experienced man ie sent to the stables of these 
dumb creatures. He inspects them, and mexanres their fatness and lean- 
ness, At the time of the nusters aleo the dogrees of fatness or leanness 
ate first examined into, and reports are made accordingly. His Majesty 
then inspecta the animals himself, and decreuses or increases the degrees 
of their futness or leanness às reported, fixing at the same time tho fine 
for Jeanners, If, for son reason, the allowance of grain or grass of an 
animal had beon lessened, proper account ia taken of such a decrease. 
The leanness of an elephant has been divided into thirteon classes, . . ; 

For all other animala beside the elephant, six degrees have been laid 
down, viz., the second, third, fifth, seventh, ninth, and tenth [degrees of 


the thirteen for the eleplisnt]. And aa it ia the custom of tbe Fawjdárs, 


to mark, at the time of the musters of the algas, one Jalga which is the 
best in their opinion, and to put separate that which ia the worst, the 
officors who inquire into the leanness atut fatness, deduct fifty per cent, 
frons the degree of the former, and count. one half for the latter kalga, 
If the Fawjdir works in concert with the Daroghs, and both sign the 
entries in the day-book, the Fawjádr is responsible for one-fourth, and 
the Dàrogha for the remaining part of the food. The leanness of old 
elephants is fixed hy the condition of the whole falga, In the horse 
stables the grooms, water-carriers, and sweepers are fined one-fourth 
of the wages. In the vaso of camels, the Daroghs is fined the amount 
ware then divided int several (rartings at drgrros, as AM ce I eta; Thus in tho vue 
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ef the grain, and the driver for the ahare of the grass. In the case of 
oxen uned for carriages, the Dürogha is fined for the part of the grass and 
the gmin; but the driver iè not liable. In eame of heavy carriages, half 
the fine is remitted, 


A*in 84- 


ON ANIMAL FIGHTS. REGULATIONS FOR BETTING, 

Hi» Majesty is desirous of establishing harmony. amang people of 
different classes. He wishes to arrange feasta of friendship and. union, 
so that everything may be done with propriety and order, But aa all 
own do not possess a mind capable of selecting that which is true, and 
queer rice E E EN 
for amusement, to which he invites a large number of people. Through 
the careful arrangements of His Majesty, the court haa been changed 
froin a field of ambitious strife to a temple of a higher world, und the 
egotiam and conceit of mon have been directed to the worship of God. 
Even superticial, worldly people thus learn zeal and attachment, and are 
induced by those gatherings to inquire after the road of salvation.’ 

Deer *- fights. 

The manner of fighting of thie animal ia very interesting, and its 
method of stooping down and rising up again je n source of great amuse- 
ment. Henee His Majesty pays much attention to this animal, and has 
succeeded im training this stubborn. and timid creature. Ono hundred 
and one deer are khása ; each has a name, and some peenliar qualities. 
A keeper ia placed over every ten. There are three kinds of fighting deer, 
first, those whieh Sight with such aa are born in captivity and with wild 
ones ; secondly, such as fight best with tame ones; and Hrirdly, euch as 
fiercely attack will djur, The fights are conducted in three different 
ways. First, according to number, the first fighting with the second, the 
third with the fourth, and so on, far the whole. At the second go, the 
first fights with the third, the second with the fourth, and soon. If a 
deer rans away, it is placed last ; andif it is known to have run away three 
times, it ceases to be LAgpa, Betting on these fights ix allowed ; the stake 
does not exceed h dams. Secondly, with those belonging to the princes, 
Five &/a30 pair fight with each other, and afterwards, two bhdya pair 
frown Flin Majesty's hunting-ground ; then five other kAísa pair. At the 
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sane time two pair from the dear park of His Majesty's hunting-ground 
fight, um afterwards five Esa deor engage with fivo deer of the eldest 
prince. Then fourteen EAsa pair engage with each other, &nd fight 
afterwards with the door of the princo, till the fight with the deer of the 
prinoe is finished Upon this, the deer of princes fight with each other, 
and then Liga deer. The betting on such fights must not exceed one 
muhr. Thirdly, with the deer of other people. 

His Majesty selects forty-two from hia neater friends, and nppoints 
every two of theni as opponents, forming thus one and twenty seta. ‘The 
first winners receive ench thirty deer, and all others get one less, so that 
the last got each eleven. To every set à. Mal! a water-buffilo, a cow, à 
quchgür (fighting ram), a goat, and « cock, are given. Fights hetween 
cows? and goats are rarely mentioned to have been held in ancient 
times. Before tbe fighting commoences, two khaga deer nre brought in 
trimmed up, and are ect against two deer belonging to people of various 
sets. First, with a deor belonging to a powerful grandee, and then the 
fight takes place before His Majesty. If a general assembly i» announced, 
the fight may also take place, if the deer belongs tó a commander of One 
Thousand. The betting on fidsa deer is eight mules, and on deer 
belonging to one of a set, five muhrs, if jt be an Athol; and four, if an 
Ania. As deer have not equal strength and invpetuosity of attack, the 
rule among deet-keepers is, once to select each of their deer in turn and 
take it tothe arena. Such deer are called dnin. Another then estimates 


‘ite strength, and brings a deer as opponent, "The latter is called Atal. 


In case of Mats, the betting is five nubrs; for water buffaloes and cocks, 
four; for cows? and. fighting rams, and goats, two, A commander 
of One Thousand is allowed to bet six mmnhrs on a haga deer; and 
with one of hia own rank,* 3} muhes, if the bet ia on an Athol; and three 
on ati Ann ; And «o also in the same proportion on Mals, water- buffaloes, 
anil cocks; bot on cows, S fighting rama, and goats, two. A commander 
of Nine Hundred muy het on à Esa deer I) rupees ; and with one of hin 
own rank, 201. E. on an fol, and 25 R. on an Anin; ona Mal 3j muhrs ; 
on & water-buffalo «nd à cock 3| M. ; and on all other animals, 1] M. 
A commander of Eight. Hundred is allowed to bet 48 2. on a fideo deer; 
— J E and 94 R. on an nin ; 
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ona Mal 3] M.5 «n a water buffalo and cock, 24 M., ani on other animals 
&» before. A commander of Seven Himdred ix allowed to bet 44 2. on 
a hapa deer ; with one of his own rank on an Atkal 274 R.; on an Anm 
23 R.o on a Mal SA. ; on other animals as before, A commander of 
Bix Hundred may bet 40 KR. on à Ehása deer; with one of his own rank, 
20 R. on an skal ; 20 R. on an Anta: on other animals as before. A 
commander of Five Hundred mav bot 4M. (36 £.] on a khdpa deer ; 
with ane of his own muk 24 M. on an Atkal, und IM, on an Ania; on 
other animals, a4 the preceding. A commander of Four Hundred may 
bet. 34 R. on à &daiga deer ; with one of his own rank 214 R, on an tikal 
17 R. on ati Anin, otia Mal 2] M. , ón à water-buffalo and cock, 2 M. ; 
on a cow, a fighting ram, and goat, 1M, A commander of Three Hundred 
may bet 30:2. on a khdga deer; with one of his own rank, 18} R..on an 
Atkal; 15 RB. on an Anin; 2) M. on à Mal; on other animals as the 
preceding. A commander of Two Hundred may bet 24.2. on a hiya 
deer ; with one of his own rank 15 2. on an Atkal, 12 8, on an Anin, and 
on other animals as before. A commander of One Hundred may bet 2 M. 
on a bhéso deer; with ove of his own rank 14 M. on an Aikat; 1 M.on an 
Anin; and on other animals ax before. A commander of Eighty may bet 
16 R. on a khaye deer; with one of his own rank 10 R, on an Atkal ; 8 R. 
on an Anin; 17 R. on à Mal ; 1) M. on a water-buflalo util a coek ; on 
other animals as before. A commander of Forty may bet 12 R.on a Adiga 
deer; with one of his own rank 71A. on an Afhal; 6 R, ona Anin; on 
other animals as before. A commander of Twenty may bet 10 2. ono 
khdga deer; 6j ER. with one of his own mnk on an Atkal; 5R. on an 
Anim; on other animals as before. A commander of Ten may bet 8 R. 
on a khdge doer, and 5 R. on an Atkal, with one of his own rank; 4 2. on 
an Anin; on other animals as before. People who hold no mangabs, bet 
4 R. on a khasa deer; with one of thelr own rank, 24 2. on an Afkal ; 
2 R. on an nin ; 15 I. on à Mal , on other animals as before. 

But if the opponent boll a lesa rank, thè amount òf the bet is detar- 
mined nccüming to the smount which the opponent is allowed to het on 
an Ante, When the last pait comes, the betting is everywhere on the 
deer. A fourth part of what people take from each other in Mal fights, ia 
given to the victorious wrestler. The presnnte which His Majesty makes 
on such occasions have no limits. 

The rule is that every one of such a& keep animals brings on the 
fourteenth night of the moon one deer to the fight. The Bitikeht of this 
department appoints half the number of deer as Anins, and the other 
hall as Athaly. He then writes the names of the Atala on paper slips, 
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folds them up, and takes them to His Majesty, who takes wp one. The 
animal choson hae to fight with an Anin, As such nights are clear, fights 
are generally announced. for that. time. 

Besides, there are two other classes of deer, hotal and half kotal, The 
number of ench is fixed. Ad oftun the numbor of dhapu deer decreases, the 
deficiency is made up from the bal deer; and the deficiency im the 
number of fotos it made up from half hotale, One pair of kotala also is 
hrought to the fight, so that they may be tried. Hunters supply 
continually yild deer, and bring them to His Majesty, who fixes the price. 
A fat superior leer costa 2 M. ; a thin superior ons, 1 M. to 15 A. ; a fat 
middling one, 12 2. ; Do. len, 8.4. ; a third class fat one, 7 A. ; Do. thin, 
5 R.: a fourth olara fnt one, 4 B. ; Do. lean, 2 to 23 KR. 

Deer nre kept and fed as follows ; KAdsa deer selected for fighting 
before His Majesty, get 22. grain, } «, boiled four, 41.4. butter, and. 1 d. 
for grass. Such as are kept on His Majesty's hunting-grounds, kofals, and 
fighting deer of the sets, get 1} 2, of grain, and flour and butter as before. 
The grass in supplied by each amateur himself. All Shaya, home-bred, 
kotal deer, and. those of His Majesty's hunting-ground, have each one 
keepor. The fighting deer of the sets have ons keeper for overy two ; the 
single last one Juin a keeper for itsell. Nothing is given for grass. Deer 
which are given to people to have them fattened get 1} +, grain, and | 4d. 
for grass, “They have one keeper for every four; but one for every two, 
if they are fit to bevon käpa, Rame deer are also sent to other tovt ¢ 
they get 14 . grin, and have each one keeper. If deer are newly exught, 
they get no regular food for seven days, after which they get $+ of grain 
lor a fortnight. They then get 1 4. and when one month is over, 13 €. 

In the deer park, Mansabdars, Ahadis, and other soldiers are on staff 
employ. ‘The pay of foot-soldiers varies from 80 to 400 d. 

His Majesty has 12,000 deer; they are divided into different classos, 
nnd) proper regulations ae made [or each of them. ‘There is alho à stud 
for deer, in which new results aro obtained. A large female gets. 1] a. 
grain, and Ud. for grass, A new-born deer drinks the milk of the dam for 
two months, which ie reckoned as equivulent to] +. of grain. Afterwards, 
every second month, the allowance is increased by a quarter aer of grain, 
#0 that after a period of two years, it gets the sume ne itè dum. For graas, 
| 4. io given from tho seventh to the tenth month. Young malas also 


__ got weannd alter two months, when they get J, of grain, which i inctrased 


by that quantity every second month, so that, after two years, they get 
2}4. From the fifth to the eighth month, they get | 4. for grasa, after 
which period they get 4 d. for grass. 
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I have given a short description of animal fights as announced for 
general asemblies. His Majesty announces ther also for day time ; but 
as alten a more important act of worship is to be performed, lie announces 
them for the might. Or elie Hiv Majesty thinks of God, and seeks for 
wisdom in self-examination ; he cares neither for cold nor heat ; he spends 
the time which others idle away in sleep, for the welfare of the people, and 
prefers labour to comfort. 


A*in 85. 
ON BUILDINGS. 


Regulations for house-building in general are necessary; they are 
required for the oomfort of the army, and are a source of splendour for 
the government. People that are attached to the world will collect in 
towns, without which there would be no progress. Hence His Majesty 
plans splendid edifices, and dresses the work of hia mind and heart in tho 
garment of stone and clay. Thus mighty fortresses have been raised, 
which protect the timid, frighten the rebellious, and please the obedient. 
Delightful villas, and imposing towers have also been built. They afford 
excellent. proteetion agsinwt cold and rain, provide for the comforts of 
the princesses of the Hatem, and are conducive to that dignity which in 
so necessary for worldly power 

Everywhere also Borate bn — been built, which mre the comfort of 
travellors and the asylum of poor atrangers. Many tanks and wolls are 
being dug for the benefit of men and the improvement of the aoil. Schoola 
and places of worship are being founded, and the triumphal arch of 
knowledge is newly adorned. 

His Majesty has inquired into every detuil connected with this depart- 
ment, which is »o difficult to be managed and. requires such large sums, 
He has passed new regulations, kindled the lamp of honesty, and put a 
stock of practical knowledge into the hands of simple and inexperienced 
men, 


A*in 86. 
THE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIAL, ETC. 


Many people are desirous of building houses; but honesty and_ 


conscientiousness are rare, especially among traders. His Majesty hus 
carefully inquired into their profits and losses, and has fixed the prices uf 
articles in such a manner, that both parties ure satisfied, 
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Red sandstone costa 3d. per man. Ht is obtamable in the bills of g 
Fatbpür Sikri, His Majesty's residence, and may bo broken from the rocks 

at any Jongth or breadth. Clever workmen chisel it so skilfuily, ae no 

turner could do with wood ; and their works vie with the picture book of é 
Mani (tha grat painter of thè Sassanides], Pieces of red sandstone 

(sang-i gulüla), broken from the rocks in any shape, are sold by the $ 
phari, which means a. heap of each stones, without admixture of earth, I 
$ gas long, 2] 9. broad. and 1 3. high. Such à heap contains 172 mans, i 
and has a value of 250 d., Le.at the rate of Ld. 11}. per man. 

Bricks? are of throe kinds; burnt, half burnt, unburnt. Though the "T" 
first kind are generally mado very heavy, they weigh in the avernge three ‘ 
sers, and. cost 30 d. per thousand. — The second class cost 24 d., and the 
third 10 d. per thousand. 

Wood. Eight kinds of wood are in general uxe.. 1. Sisaii,* unrivalled 
for its beauty and durability, A block 1 [Gh gaz long, and 5 Tdssnj 
broad and high, costs 15d. 6j. But if the height be only 5 or 6 T, 
11d, 10]. Other sizes according to the same proportion. 2. NüzÀ, 
called in Hindi Jidh® A beam, 10 T. hroad and high, costa per gaz 
Did. 13] j.; and a half size beam, from 7 to 9 T. broad and high, coste 
per gaz Dd. I$ f. 3. Dasang (1), oalled in Hindi Kars; abeam 3 T, broad, — 
and 4 gaz long, costa 6 d. 174 j, 4 Ber, | T.broad and high, 4 gaz long, 
04. 17] j.; 0 also Tat, or Mulberry. 5. Mughilan (Babil), of the same 
eubie contents as No. 4, 0d. 27. 6. Sire, mize as before, 10 d. 47. T. Dayal, 
same aize, first quality 8 d, 22] J. ; second quality, 8d. 63 j. & Bakáyin, 
mune size, à d. 2j. 

faji shirin, or sweet limestone There is a quarry near Bahira- 
When a merchant brings it, it costa 1 R. per three mane; but if any one 
send his own carriers, auly Id. QalSi-yi sungin, per man D d. 5j. Sadaft 
Id. Chana, or quicklime, ? d. per um ; jt is mostly bailed ont of hongur, 
n kind of solid earth resembling stone in hardness, 

Tron cramps, if tinned, 13 for 18 d. ;. plain anes, for 6 a. 

Tron doorknockers, from. Persia and Türán, tinned ; large ones, 8d. 
per pair ; simal] ones, 4d, Indian do., tinned, 5j d. ; plsin ones, 4 d. 12 j, 

Gul-mekh (large nails with broad heads), 12 ¢. per ser, LFimirin nails, 

z - — ' 
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Dd. per ser. Gaga, or «tnl nails, tinned, first quality 7 d. for on« lindred ; 
second. qualite, d. ; smallest, 4 d. 

Serews and nots, chiefly ased for doors and boxes. Tinned, 124. 
per ar, plain, 4d: 

Rings, tinned, 6d. per ser; plain, 4d. 

Khaprvt, or tiles. They are one hand long and ten fingers broad, are 
burnt, and are need for the roofs of houses, aa a protection against heat 
and cold. Plain ones, 86 d. per thousand ; enamelled, 30 4. for ten. 

Quiba, ar spouta, to lead off water, Three for 2 4. 

Bas, or bamboo. Tt is weed for spears. First quality, 15 d. for twenty 
pieces ; second quality, 13 d. for do. ; third quality, 10 d. for do. The 
price of some kinds of bamboo is much higher. Thus peculiar kind is 
old at B Aahrafts [mulis] per piece; — They are used for making thrones.! 
Bamboo, at a rupes per piece, ix commion. Patal, ie made of the reed 
which ix used for galams (pens), Tt in used for covering ceilings. First 
quality, cleaned, 1 d. per wquare gaz; second quality, 1d. Sometimes 
they sell patel at 2d. far pieces 2 gas long, and 11g. broad. Siri is 
made of very fine galam reeds, looks well, and is very smooth ; it ie wold 
at the rate of 1] 4. per pair, bby. long, and 16 girihe broad. The ceilings 
and walls of houses are adored with it, 

Khas * is the aweet-smelling root of a kind of grass which grows along 
the bunks of rivers. During surumer, they make screens of it, which are 
placed before the door and sprinkled with water. This renders the air 
cool and perfumed. Price 1} 2. per man. 

Kah-i chappar? (reeds for thatching) is sold in bundies, which are 
called in Bindi pals, per ser Irom 100 to 10 d. 

Bhus, or wheat straw, uned for mixing with mortar, 3 d. per man. 

Káàh-5 dábh, straw, eto., wbich i& put on roofs, 4 4. for 4 load of 2 mans. 

Manj, the bark of galz reeds, used for making ropes to fasten the 
thatching, 20 d. per maa. s 

Ban * ie p plant, Peasants mix it with quicklime. People also make 
ropes of it for well-buckota, eto., 3d. per mom, 

Gum, of an inferior quantity, is mixed with quicklime, 70 d. per man, 

Sirish-i lähi, or reod glue, is mixod with sweet limestone, 4d. per ser. 
Tuk is the flower-bunch of the reed which is used for matting. People 
urn it and ose it as a candle. Te ie also mixed with quicklime and 
qai*i. Price, LR- pir tman: 

i —P. 
fe tke 
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Simgil (silver clay) is a white and greasy clay, 1d. per man It is used 
for white-washing houses. It keeps a house coal and Jookw well, GIF 
surkh, or red clay, called in Hindi, geré,! 40 d. per man. There ina quarry 
ol it in the hilla of Gyali ir, 

Gloss ie used for windows; price, | A. for 1] 4. or one pàne for 4d. 


A*in 87. 
ON THE WAGE OF LABOURERS. 


Gilhive (workers in lime), first cluee workmen, 7 d.; second class, 6d. ; 
third class, 5d, 

Sang-titrish (stone-masons). The tracer gets Ge for each gaz; one 
who does plain work, 5d. A labourer employed in quarries gets for every 
aun he breaks, 22 j, 

Carpenters, first class, 7 d. ; second do,, 6d. ; third do,, 4d. ; fourth. 
do. 3d.; fifth do., 2d. For plain job-work, a first class carpenter gets 
1d. Vj. for one guz ; second class do., 1d, 67. ; third «las do., 21 j. 

Pinjara-wis (lattice worker and wicker worker), First, when the pieces 
are joined (fastened with strings), and. the interstices he dodecagonal, 
24 d. for overy square gaz ; when the interstices form twelve cirles, 22 d. , 
when hexagonal 184d.; when jaSfart [or rhombus-like, one diagonal 
being Yertioal, the other horizontal] 16d. ; when shafrangy [or square 
fields, à on 4 chess boanl], 12 d. for every square gat. 

Secondly, when the work it ghayr-inasli (the sticks not being fastened 


with strings, but skilfully and tightly interwoven), for fine: class work, - 


48 d. por square ges ; for second class do., 40 d. 
Arre-kash (one who saws beams). For job-work, per square quz 23 d., 
if sieat wood | if nach@ wood, 2d. -A labourer employed for the day, 2 d. 
There are three men for every saw, one above, two below. l 
Bildars (bricklayors},? firot claas, daily 34 d.i second clas do., 3 d. 
Tf employed by the job, for building fortress walls with battlementa, 4 d. 


per gaz; for laying foundations, 3 d; fer all other walls, 24, For 


Aipging ditohes, b d. per gus. _ : 
The ga* ot a labourer contains 32 fassdy. 
Chah-kan, of well-diggors, first class worlkmen, 2d. per gaz ; second 

class do., 13 d. ;. third class, 13 d. 
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BOOK. SECOND. 
THE ARMY. 


A*in 1. 
THE DIVISIONS OF THE ARMY. 

His Majesty guides the Imperial Army by his excellent advice and 
counsel, and checks in various ways sttempta at insubordimatiou. Ho: 
has divided the army, on aecount of the multitude of the mon, into 
several classes, und has thereby secured the peace of the country. 

With same tribes, His Majesty ix content, if they submit ; he does not 
exact much service from therm, and thus leada many wild races towards 
civilization. 

Tho Zamindirs of the vountry furnish. more than. four million, four 
hundred thousand. men, as alall bé detailed below ("Third Book), 

Some troopers are compelled by Hia Majesty to mark their harges with 
the Imperial brand. ‘They are subject to divisions into ranks, and to 
nuatera. 

Some soldiers are placed under the care and guidance of one com- 
mander. They are called Ahadte, bocause they are fit for a harmonious 
unity. His Majesty believes some capable of commanding, and appoints 
thom a* commanders. 

A large number are worthy but poor; they mocive the means of 
keoping a horse, and have lands assigned to themselves, without being 
obliged to mark their horses with the Imperial brand. Türánis and 
Persians get 25 Rupees ; und Hindüstánis, 20 E. Tf employed to collect 
the revenue, they got 15K. Savh troopers are called Bardwurdi. 

Some commanders, who find it troublesome to furnish men, get à 
number o£ auch soldiers ax accept the Imperial brand, Such troops are 
called Dakhif. 
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a commander of Five Thousand, other Mansabdürs n high as Pangadis 
(commanders of Five Hundred) serve; and in the contingent of a Pangadi, 
Mansubdirs as high ns Sadis foommanders of One Hundred) serve. 
Mangabdirs of lower ranks do not serve in the contingents of high 
Mansubdirs, 

Some commuaniers aleo receive auxiliaries. Such reserves are called 


* Kumakis. 


At the present time, those troopers are preferred whose horses are 
marked with the Imperial brand. This cluss of soldiers ie superior to 
others. His Majesty's chief object is to provent the soldiers from borrow- 
ing horses (for the time of musters) or exchanging them for worse ones, 
and to make them take caro of the Imperial horses; for he knows that 
avarice makes mon so short-sighted that they look upon a loss as a gain. 
Tn the beginning of the present reign, whon His Majesty was still * behind 
the veil ", many of his servanta were given to dishonest practices, lived 
without check, and indulged, from want of honour, in the comforts of 
married life.’ Low, avaricious men sold their horses, and were content 
to serve a5 foot-soldiers, or brought instead of à superior horse, w taru 
that looked mare like an ass. They wore magniloquent in their dishonesty 
and greediness of pay, and even expressed dissatisfaction, or rebelled. 
Hence His Majesty had to introduce the Descriptive Roll System, and 
to make the issue of pay dependent upon the inspection of these rolls 
(vide below A*in 7). This stopped, in a short time, much lawlessness, and 
regunersted the wholé military system, — But at that time the regulations 
regarding the Imperial brand were not issued, as His Majexty lud adopted 
the advice of some inexperienced mon, who look upon branding an 
animal as an aet of eruelty ; hence avaricious men (who cannot distinguish 
that which is good from that which is bad, having neither respect for 
themselves, nar their tnaster, and who think to prumote a cause by ruining 
it, thus acting against their own interest) adopted other virions practices, 
which led to a considerable want of efficiency in the army, Horse 
borrowing was then the order of the day, His Majesty, therefore, made 
the branding of the horses compulsory, in addition to the Desoriptive 
Rol] System. — Eazy-minded idlers thus passed through a school of 
diseipline and. became worthy men, whilst importunate, low men. were 
taught honoursbleness. and manliness, The unfeeling and avaricious 
learned the luxury of magnanimity. The army resembled a newly 
irrigated garden, Even for the Treasury the new regulations proved 

I ft tm test pg) Ae mma fF) 
[* For tajt& H. pony.—F.] 
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beneficial Such are the results which wisdom and practical knowledge 
can produce!) Branding » horse may indeed inflict pain ; bat when 
viewed from a higher point, it is the cause of much satisfaction to the 


thinking man. 
A*in 2. 
ON THE ANIMALS OF THE ARMY. 


In the 18th year of hi reign, His Majesty introduond the branding 
systam [eide p. 17, note2]. The ranks of the men were aloo laid down in 
the best manner, and the classification of the animals belonging to the 
army was attended to, The requirements for each were noted down, and 
excellent regulations were issued. The maximum and minimum prices 
were inquired into by His Majesty, and average firices were fixed, A 
proper check by accounts was enforced, and mgulations on this subject 
were laid down. ‘The Bakhshis were also freed from the heavy responsi 
bility of bringing new men, and everything went on «moothly. 

i. Horses. They have been divided into seven classes. The rate of 
their daily food has also been fixed. These seven classes are Arabs, 
Persian horses, Mujannas, Turki horses, Yabiie, Tézis, and Jangla horses. 

The first class are either Arab bred, or resemble them in gra 
and prowess, They cost 720 dams per mensom; and get daily 6 2, of grain 
(the price of which, in the estimates for each animal, i» put down at 12 d. 
per man), 24 d. of ga, 2 d. for sugar, and 3 d. for grass. Alao, for a jul, 
artak, yälposh, girth * (His Majesty does not call it ang, but a farahit),* 
gaddi nakhtabawi,! qagza (which the vulgar pronounces gdyiza), magas- 
san, curry-comb, AattAi (a bag made of horse hair for washing the horse), 
towel, pay-band, nails, eto. (mide p. 144}, 70d. per mensem, which outlay in 
called kharj-i yarág-5 aep (outlay for the harness of the horse), Besides, 
60d. for the saddle, amd an apchi (f) every wecond month; 7d. per 
mensem for xhoes; and 63d. for a groom, who gets double this allowance 
if he takes charge of two horses. Total, 470d. But as His Majesty cures 
for the eomfort of the army, and inquires into the satisfactory condition 
of the soldiers, be increased, in the very beginning, this allowance of 
4794. by B1 d. ; and when the value of the Rupee wax increased from 
35 to 40 ddma, His Majesty granted second additional allowance of 80 d. 
This coin {the Rupee) is always counted at 40d_in salaries. Afterwards 
a third additional allowance of 2 R. (804.) was ordered to be given for 
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ouch class of horses, except Janglas, which horses are nowadays entirely 
left git in the accounts. 

The second class are horses bred in Persia,’ or auch as resemble 
Persian 2 horses in shape and bearing, Monthly allowance, 680d. Of this, 
458 d. are necessary expenses, being 21 d. less than the former, vía., 104. 
for the varág, 10.d. for saddle and. bridle, and 1d. for shoes. The first 
inoredse which was given amounted to 67 d,; the second to 75d.; the 
third to 80d. Total 680d. 

The third class, ot Mvjannaa horses, resemble Persian horses [vide 
p. 17, note 3], and are mostly Turki, or Persian geldmgs? Monthly cost 
560d. Of this, 358 d. are for nectsaaries. The allowance for these horses 
is 100 dl, less than tlie preceding, viz., 210 4. less for wugar ; 30d. lesa for 
saddle, bridle, etc. ; 15d. less in gh: ; 3d. less for the groom ; 2:4. lus 
for shoeing. First increase wanctioned by His Majesty, 72d. ; second, 
00d.; third, Bo d. 

The fourth class are horses imported from Taran; though strong and 
well.farmed. they do not come up to the preceding. Monthly allowance, 
4804. Of this, 298 d. ate for necessaries, The allowance i& 60 d. less 
than for Mwujannas horses, viz., 30 d. less for sugar, 30 d. less for graee ; 
10 d. less for thé garaq ; 4d. less for the saddle, lridle, etc. ; 2d. less 
for shoeing; 20. less for ght. But the daily allowance of grain was 
inereseed by 2eere (which amounts to 18d. per mensem), a9 the sugar 
had been left ont. First increase, 82 d. ; second, 00 2, ; third, 80 d. 

The fifth Class (yiba horses) are bred in this country, but fall short in 
strength and size. Their performances also ate mostly bad, They are 
the offspring of Turki horses with an inferior breed. Monthly cost 400 dl. 
Of this, 230 d. are for necessaries. The allowance is 59 d. less than the 
preceding; viz, 26d. for ght; Id. less for the groom; 10d. less for 
the yordy ; and 6d. lees for the saddle, bridle, ete. Firat increase, 41 d. ; 
second. increase, 40 d. ; third, 80 d. 

The last two classes also are mostly Indian breed. The best kind ia 
called Tās; the middling, Janglas, the inferior ones, Tati. 

Good mares are reckotied ans Tasas if not, thoy are counted as Janglas, 

|. Tás. Monthly eost, 320 4., of. which: 1884, are. for necessaries. 
The allowance is 51 d. less than for the. Yaba, viz., 18 d. less for gruin, na 
they only get 6 sers per diem; 15d. less for grass; 10 d. lesa for ghi and 
sngar: Bd, less for yardy. First increase, 22d, ; second, 30 d. ; third, 80 d. 


1 ¢lriq-i €Ajam, —P.] (“Stragi korres," —P,] 
ri does no& mean gelding bui "* of mixed "—P] 
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2. Jangla.. Monthly cost, 240 d., of which 145] d. are for necessarie. 
"The allowance is 421 d. less than for Tazis. The daily allowance of grain 
haa been fixed at 5 #ere. Hence there are 15 d. Jess for grass; 9d. Jess 
for grain ; 6d. less for gi and molasses ; ! 4 d. Jess for the jara ; 2d. 
lees for shoeing. First increase, 29] d. ; second, 25 d. ; third, 40 d. 

Formerly mules were reckoned as Tari horses; but nowadays, as 
Janyla. 

For Tátüs? the monthly expenditure is 100 d. ; but this animal is now 
altogether tlirown out. 

Note by t Tewwlator, Wo may acrenge Abi 'l-Pacl's items ls a tubuler torm, From 
amveral eessirkos ui Baili;oni, we may conelude that the horses of the Imperial army were 
mostly foarth and sixth riase hores, "The exportation of horws from Hinilastán was 
strictly prohibited. hy Akbar, who mails the kotwile reepanaible for it; vids Bod. T 
p. 300.1. 6 from below, Many reornits on joining the contingent of = Manpateditr, trought 
horses with tbrm, for which the Mossshd)r: received from the treasury an allowance 
aceerding to the follawing table :— 
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W. Elephants. The branded elephants of the army are divided into 
seven classes: Mast, Sheryir, Sido, Manjhola, Karka, Phandurkiya, and 
Mokal, elephunta; bat there are no subdivisions, as in His Majesty's 
elepbant stables (eide p. 131, L 97). 

Tho monthly allowance for Maat elephants is 1,820 déme (33 Rupees], 
Daily allowance of grain, 2} mans. No elephant has more than three 
servants, & Mahidat, a Bho,i, and a Meth, of whom the first gets 120 d. 
and the two last 90d, An increase of 120d. was given, From the 
beginning, elephants were branded; but now certain differences are 
made, 

Shergir elephants, Monthly cost, 1,100d., which is 220 d. Jess than 
the former, Grain, 2m. por diem, which makes 180 d. lesa pér mensem ; 
also 15d, less for the Mahdwat and the Bho,.. His Majesty increased tlie 
allowanoe by I10 d. 

Sida elephants. Monthly eost, 800 d., which is 300 d. less than the 
preceding, Grain 1d m. per diem, which gives 180d, leas per month. 
Besides 30 d, Jess for the MefA, and. 15 d. less for the Malawat and the 
Bhoj.. An increase of 00 d. was sanctioned. 

Manjhola elephants. Monthly cost, 600 d. Grain 1 m. The decrease 
is the same as in the preceding ; but an additional allowance of 90d. was. 
sanctioned, 

Karha elephants: Monthly cost, 420 d.; grain, 304. Hence there is 
& decrease of 30 d. on this account; and of 15d. for the Mahawat. No 
Bho, ia allowed. The additional grant ia 60 d, 

Phanilurkiya elephants. Monthly cost, 300 d-. Grain, 134. per diem, 
which gives a decrease of 135 d. per mensem, Only one servant ia allowed. 
at GO d. per month, An additional grant of 105 d. was sanctioned. 

Mokal elephants were formerly not counted. Now they are considered 
worthy of entering the classes. Monthly allowance, 280 d. 

In all payments on account of elephants, déms are taken, not rupees, 
so that there is no possibility of fluctuation. 

4. Camels. Monthly cost, 240, Grain, 6 s. ; gmrss, Ld. ;. furniture, 
20¢.; the driver, 60d. An addition of 58 J. wgs sanctioned : and when 
the value of the Rupee was fixed at 40 dims, 20d, more were allowed. 

5. Oren. Monthly allowance, 120d. Grain, 4; gna, 1d; 
furniture, 6 4. Additional grant, 38d. At the time when the value of 
the rupee was tuised, 10d, more were given. 

6. Ozen for the waggons. For vach wagon, tbe monthly expenditure 
is 600 d., viz. 480 d. for four oxen; 120d. for grease, repairs, and additional 
comforta. 
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Elephants and waggons are only allowed to Mansabdirs, and to those 
who bring good horses and camels, and middling oxen to be branded. 


A*in 3. 
THE MANSABDARS.!' 


Wise inquirers follow out the samo principles, and the people of the 
present age do not differ in opinion from those of ancient times. They all 
agree that if that which i» numerous be not pervaded by a principle of 
harmony, the dust of disturbances will not settle down, and the troubles 
of lawlessness will not cease to rine, It in so with the elements; as long 
as the uniting principle is absent, they are dead, and incapable of 
exhibiting the wonders of the kingdoms of nature. Even animals form 
unions among themmelves, and avoid wilful violence; hence they live 
comfortably and watch over their advantages und disadvantages. But 
mon, from the wickedness of their passions, stand much more in need of 
a just leader round whom they may rally ; in fact, their sovint -existence 
depends upon their being ruled by a monarch; for the 
wickedness of men, and their inclination to that which is evil, teach their 
passions and luxta new ways of perversity, and even cause them to look 
upon committing bloodshed and doing harm ax a religious. eommand.* 
To disperse this cloud of ignorance, God chooses one, whom he guides 
the strife among men by his experience, intrepidity, and magnanimity, 
and thus infuse into them new vigour.. 

But as the strength of one man is scarcely adequate to such an arduous 


Eur fh» wond js pronounced itapah. 
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undertaking, he selects, guided by the light of hie knowledge, some 
excellent men to help him, appointing at the same time servants for them. 
For this cause did His Majesty establish the. ranks of the Mansabdárs, 
from the Dohbashi (Commander of Ten) to the Dah Hasan (Commander of 
Ten Thousand), limiting, however, all commands above Five Thousand 
to his august. sons. 

The deep-sighted saw a sign, and inquirets got » Lint fron: above 
when they found the value of the letters of God's holy nate ;* they read 
in it glad tidings for the present illustrious reign, und considered it a most 
auspicious omen. The number of Mansabs is sixty-six, the same as the 
value of the letters in the name of Alak, which i$ un announcement of 
eternal bliss, 

In selecting his officers, His Majesty is assisted by his knowledge of 
the spirit of the age, a knowledge which sheds a peculiar light on the 
jewel of his wisdom. His Majesty sees through some men at the first 
glance,* and confer» upon them high rank. Sometimes he incresses the 
mansab of & servant, but decreases his contingent. He also fixes the 
number of the beast« of burden. The monthly grants made to the 
Mansabdárs vary according to the condition of their contingente. An 
offer whose contingent comes up to his mansab, is put into the first class 
of his rank ; if his contingent is one half and upwards of the fixed number, 
he is put into the second lass ; the third class contains those contingents 
which ste still less, asin shown in the table below. — 

YVeehdahis (Commanders of One Hundred) are of eleven classes. The 


Aliah 125,000 times —— here; the 
letters ol JuNitaÁ, Le. 4 — 1-201304 5-06, Ab L Fasl trakea monk nl tho 
lor Akbar's name was Jalis 'd- Din, and Akbar was adivimty. P'orhap« T should not say 
Lay — — nno half existed, 1 
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Yabüs ; and Dahbáshis ure excused the TurEi horse, though their salaries 
remain a& before. 
Norg uv TuE ThaNsrATOR OX TME MaNSAn&, 

The sixty-six Mangabs, detailed by Aba 'I-Fazi in the following table, 
appear to be the result of a minute classification rather than a reprosenta- 
tion of the Manssbs which actually oxiated at the time of Akbar. The 
table may represent Akbar's plan; but tho list of grandees, as given by 
Ab "I-Fazl himaelf in the 30th A*in of this Book, only mentions thirty- 
three—tho three commands of the three Princes from 10,000 to 7,000; 
and thirty commands of the Mangabdir, namely commands of 5,000, 
4,500, 4,000, 3,500, 3,000, 2.500, 2.000, 1,000, 1,250, 1,000, 900 ?*, 800, 
100, 600, 500, 400, 350, 300 t, 250, 200, 150, 120, 100, B0, 60, 50, 40, 30, 
2U, 10, On the last thirty commands, two are somewhat donbtful (the 
commands of 900 and $00), as not given in all MSS, of the A*in, though 
* the List of Grandees of Shih Jahin's. time (Padishdhnama, I, p. 717) 
mentions a command of 900. It does not specify a command of 300, 
because no Mangabs under 600 are enumerated in that list. 

Abà. "]-Fazl specifies below the names of all of Akbar's Commanders up. 
to the Mansabdirs of 500; he then gives the names of the Commanders 
of 100 to 200, who were living, when he made the list, Of the Commands 
Pn MD emirate Tm el re eo ee A E 
of Commanders of 


ie. Eee ee 

B0 . e 1 
lo0(Yüsdahi) . —. 900 

80 * * . . 9l 

60 ^ * ' - 204. 

M carum t MS 

40 - ` aut . 260. a 
3o * * * = 5» a 
20 ^ "ai à . 200 

10 * E - - 294 


J————— — The number of the higher 

from. 5,000 to 200 ix 412, of which about 150 may have. 
been dead, when Abd "I-Fugl made his list. 

—— As Abü "I-Fasl's List (A*ín 30), according t tlie testimony of Nigim-i 
Harwwi is à complete list! jt is certain that of the 66 Mangabs of the 
? Num says, In the introduction to bir Tart of tbe pri of Akbar’ 
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following table, only 33 existed in reality. The fist eighteen of these 
33 are commands down to GX), which corresponds to the List of Shih- 
jahiin’s grandees in the Pddishdhndma, which liewies gives 18 commands 
to 500, 

"The commande a3 detailed in the Paédishihndma are :-—Four commands 
«f the princes (Dara Shikoh, 20,000; Shah Shujas, 15,000 ; Awrangzob, 
15,000; Murád Bakhsh, 12,000) and commands of 6,000, 7,000, 6,000, 
5,000, 4,000, 3,000, 2,500, 2.000, 1,500, 1,000, 900, $00, 700, 600, 100. 

From the fact that. Ab 'l-Fazl only gives names up to commanders 
of 200, and the Padishihnima up to 600, we may conclude that, ut 
Akbar's time, Mangabe under 200, and at Shühjahün's time, Mansaln 
under 500, did not entitle the holder to the tith of imr. To judge 
from Nigam's. T'ahagát und the Ma*dsird Rahimi, Mangbdirs from tho 
Hazáüri (Commander of 1,000) were, at Akbar’ time, styled. umará*-i 
kibür, ot umard-i Siyim, great Amir; and I am not quite sare whether 
the title of Amir is not restricted to Mangalidirs from the Hazdris upwards. 
Nigàm does restrict his phrases bt-martaba-yi imarat rasid, or dar jarga 
(òr siik, or urmea)-yi tenari muntazim gasht, to commanders from Hazáris. 

The title Amir* 'l-umard (the Amir of the Amirs, principal Amir), 
which from its meaning would seem to be applicable to one at the time, 
sentmá to have been held by several simultaneoudly. Nizam gives. liis 
title to Adham Khiin, Khize Khwaja Khao, Mir Mobammad KhinAtkah, 
Mozaffar _Kbin, Qutb" ‘d-Din Muhammad Khan, and to the three 
commanders-in-ohief, Bayrim Klin, MunSin: Khan, and Mirza SAbd« 
'r-Rahim, the three latter being styled Kida Khandn. or Khan Khanan 
© Sipahsatir. 

In the Pádisháhnáma, however, thetitle of Amr*'l-Umarà is restricted 
to the first living yrendee |SAli Mardin Khan). 

It i^ noticeable that Nizàm only mentions commanders of 5,000, 
4,000, 3,000, 2.500, 2,000, 1,500, and 1,000—for lower Mantsahs he does 
not specify names. Abii ‘l-Fugl gives three intermediate Mansabs of 
4,500, 5,500, and 1,250; but as ho only gives five nanies for these three 
tanks wo may conclude that these Mangabs were unusual. This agrees 
also with the salaries of the commanders; far if we leave oat the 
commands of 4.500, 3.00), and 1,250, we lave, according to Atin 30, 
twelve stops from 5,000 to 500, and the monthly salary of a commander 
of TOO (Ra 2,500) i» the twelfth part of the salary of a commander of 
4,000 (Rs, 30,000), The Pidishtinama gives fourteen steps between the 
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commabders of 7,000 and 500, and fixes the salary of à commander of 
7,000 ut, one Eror of dám per annum, or 250,000 Ra., stating at tho same 
time that the salaries decrease in proportion. ‘The Persian Dictionary, 
entitled Ghiyae* t-lughat, states that the salary of a commander of 5,000 
is one Kror, or 250,000 Hs., and that the salary of a Pangadi, orcommander 
of 500, is 20,000 Ra. per annum, the 12)th part of the former. 

R would thus appear that the salaries of the Mangabdirs, us given 
by Abū "I-Fazl in the following table, are aomewhnt Aigher than those 
given in the PüdiadAnimo nnd the (hiis, whatever may have been 
the source of the latter, 

The salaries appeur to be unusually high ; but they would be consider- 
ably reduced, if exch Mangabdar had to keop up the establishment of 
horses, elephunta, camnels, carts, etc., which Abn "I-Fazl specifies for each 
rank. Taking the preceding A*in and the table in the note aa a guide, 
the establishment of horses, etc., mentioned in. the following table, would 
amount, for a commander of 

1,000 (monthly salary 30,000 2.) to 10,837 R: 
LOO y »  892005.)to 3015) R. 
100 [ " » 300 R.) to 313 R. 

The three classes which Ab 'I-Fazl mentions for each Mangab differ 
very slightly, and cannot refer to p. 249, 1. 23, 

A commander of 5,000 was not necessarily at the head of a contingent 
of 5,000 mon. [hy fact, the numbers rarely even approach the number 
expressed by the title of à Mansabdár. Thus Nizam saya of Todar Mall 
and Qutb^ 'd-«Din Mubammad Kbán, ns if it was something worth 
mentioning: that the former had 4,000 cavalry, and the lutter 5,000 
mawkars, or servanta, ie., soldiers, though Todar Mall wos a commander 
of 4,000 (Nizàm says 5.000), and Qutb* "4-Díu a commandar ol 5,000, 
Of SAbdul majid ÀAsaf Khán, a commander of $,000(vide A*in 50, No. 49), 
Nizim says,“ he coached « point when he had 20,000." In tho Pádishdh- 
nama, where more details are given regarding the number of mon under 
each commander, we find that of the LIS commander of 500 ander 
Shahjahin, only six had contingents of 500, whilet the last had only 06 
troopers. This aleo explains the nse of the word st cat after the titles of 
Mansabdürs; a» ponj hasri-ys züb siÁhazür euwür, =a commander of 
1,000, personally. (züz, or by tank), and in actual command of 3,000 
cavalry.” Sometimes we meet with another phrase, the meaning 
of which will be explained below, ax Skdyita Khdn panjhazari, panj 
hasér audr-i duaspa mhasps, ” Shayista Khan, « eottnander of 2,000, 
contingent 5,000 cavalry, with two horses, with three horses.” A trooper 
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is called duarpa, if he has two borses, and sihaspa, if three, in order to 
change horses during elghdre or forced marches. But keeping duashpa 
sihaspa troopers was n distinction, à» in the Pàüdishühnáma only the 
senior Mangabdary of some ranks are so designated, viz., 8 (out. of 20) 
Panjhazáris ; 1 Chahárhazári; 3 Sihhazárí; 2 Duhazári; 2 Hazár o 
pansadi; | Hazari; and 1 Haftsadi 

The higher Mansabdár» were mostly governors of Sübas. The 

were at first called sipahedlérs ; towards the end of Akbar's 
reign we find them valled Hakima, and afterwards Sahih Sabah, or 
Süha-düre, and still later merely Sahas. The other Mansabdárs held 
Jágirs, which after the times of Akbar were frequently changed. The 
Manyabdárs ar also called ¢oSinatiyan (appointed), whilst the troops of 
their contingents are called tabindt (followers); hence binbaski, the 
Mansabdir himeelf, ot his Bakshi (pay-master, colonel). 

‘The contingents of the Mangabdiirs, which formed the greater part 
of the army, were mustered at stated times, and paid from the general 
or the local treasuries ; wide A*ins 6,7, 4 Akbar had much trouble with 
these musters, as fraudulent practices were quite common. The reform 
of the army dates from the time when Shihbiz Khiin (wide pp. 145, 197) 
was appointed Mir Bakiaht. The following passage from Badà,oni (IT, 
p. 190) is interesting :— 

The whole country, with the exception of the KAaliga lands (domains), 
was held by the Amirs as fagir ; and ae they were wieked and rebellinus, 
and spent-lange sums on their stores and workshops, and amassed wealth, 
they had no leisure to look after the troops or take an interest. in the 
people, In cases of emergency, they came themselves with some of their 
aiaves and Moghul attendants to the scene of the war; bat really useful 
soldiors there were none, Shahbaz Khan,* the Mir Bakyehi, introduced 
the custom amd rule of the dagh o mahalii, which had been the rule of 
SAla* 'd-Din Khilj* and afterwards the law under Shor Shah. Jt was 
weltled that every Amir should commence a4 æ commander of twenty 
(bie), and be ready with his followers to mount guard and . . ..* às had 
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boon ordered ; and when, acocrding to the rule, he had brought the horses 
of his twenty troopers to be branded, he was then to be made s Sadi, 
or commander of 100 or more: They were likewise to keep elepbunta, 
horses, and camels, in proportion to their Mansabs, according to the same 
rule, When they had brought to the musters their néw contingent 
complete they were to be promoted. aecordinjr to their merits and cireum- 
stances to the post of Hazāri, Duhazdri, and even Panjhazari, which is 
the highest Mangab ; but if they did not do well at the musters, they were 
to be pat down, But notwithstanding this new regulation, the condition 
of the soldiers got worse, because the Amin did what they liked ; for 
they put most of their own servants and mounted attendants into soldiers 
clothes (lbix-i sipdAT), brought them: to the musten, and performed 
everything according to their duties. But when they got their jagirs, 
they gave leave to their mounted attendants, and when a new emergency 
arose, they mustered as many 'borrowed' soldiems ns were required, 
and sent them away again, when they had eerved their purpose. Hence 
while the income and expenditure of the Mansabdár remained in stotu 
quo, ' dust fell into the platter of the helpless soldier,’ so much so, that he 
was no longer fit for anything. But from all sides there came a lot of low 
tradespeople, weavers, and cotton-cleaners (naddéf), carpenters, and 
greengrocers, Hindu and Muxalmát, and brought borrowed horses, got 
them branded, and were appointed to à Mansab, or were made Kroris 
(side p. 13, L 7 from below], or Abadis, or Dakhilis to some one (ride 
p. 231) ; and when a fow days afterwards no trace was to be found of the 
imaginary horse and the visionary saddle, they lind to perform their duties 
on foot. Many times it happened at the musters, before the emperor 
himwelf in the Diwin-khina-yi Whigs, that they were weighed in their 
clothes, with their hands and feet tied, when they were found to weigh 
from 24 to 3 man, more or leas (!) and after inquiry, it was found that all 
were hired, and that their very clothes and saddles were borrowed 
articles. His Majesty then used to say, ' With any eyes thus open, I must 
give these men pay, that they may huve something to live on.” After 
some time had passed awny, His Majesty divided the Aladis into du-aspa, 
yakarpa (having one horee}, and nimaxpa (having half a share int a horse), 
in which latter case two troopers krpt oue horse together, and shared the 
stipulated salary, which amounted to six rupees. A 
Weigh well these facta, but pat no question | 
These were things of daily occurrence , . .;* but notwithstanding 
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all this, His Majesty s good luck overcame all enemies, so that lurge 
numbers of soldiers wert nok so very necessary, and the Amirs had no 
longer to sufior from the inconvenient reluctance of their servants." 

Honco the repeated meters which Akbar held, both of men and 
ol animals, cartes, otc, ; the minuteness of sonut of the regulations recorded 
in the Á*in; and the envy finos imposed on negleetful servants (pp. 320-7. 
note), ‘The eatefulriess with which Akbar entered. into details (Daxsrat), 
in order to tinderstand the whole (wafdat)}—an unisual thing for rulers 
of former times—ia the sectet of hin success. t 

We have not sufficient date to form an exact estimate of the strength 
ol Akbar's army, We may, however, quote a statement in the Pádi- 
eháhnáma the strength of Sháhjahin'á army ; vide Pádishühn. 
VH, p. 715. 

“The paid army of the present reign. oonsista of 200,000, cavalry, 
according to tho rule of btanding the fourth part, as bas hewn mentioned 
above. Thixis exclusive of the soldiers that are allowed to the Fawjdire, 
Kroris, and tax-eolloctors, for the administration of the Parganas. These 
200,000 cavalry are made up as follows — 

8,000 Mansabdiire- 

7,00) mounted Ahat and mounted Barganda. 

185,000 cavalry, consisting of the contingents (tabinda) of the princes, 
this chief grandees, and the other Mangabdārs. a 
Besides these 200,000 cavalry, there are. 40,000 foot, musketeers, 
artillery, anil rocket-bearers, OF these 40,000, 10,000 accompany the 

vmperor, and the termuining 30,000 3 arw in td sübas and the forts." 
! The * Rule of branding the fourth part" i» described among the 
evente of the year 1056 an follows (H, p. 006) — 
“The following law waa made during the present reign. (Shihjahin).. 
If a Mansabdir holds a jigir in the same giba, in which he holds hie 
mangah, he han to wiuster one-third. of the foree indtcated ly his rank.* 
Aecordingly a Sí Határi-yi eit sih-hasir swede (a commander of 3,000, 
rank; contingent 3,000. exnvalry) has to muster [bring to the 
brand) 1,000 cavalry. But if he holds ah appointment in another süba, 
ha hax only to muster fourth part. Accordingly, a Chalrhasüri chakàr- 
hasür muwür (& commander cf 4,000; contingent, 4,000) has only to 
muster 1,000 cavalry. = "E E 
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“At the time the Imperial army was endered to tuko Balik and 
Samargand [1055], Hie Majesty, on account ol the distance of those 
countries, gave the order that an long ax the expedition should last, each 
Mangabdar should only muster one-fifth. Accordingly a Panjhasari 
panjhnrde sends (6 commander of 5,0 ; contingent, 5,000) mustered 
only 1,000 ; viz., 300 eihaspa troopers, 600 du-aspa troopers, 100. yak-aspes 
troopers [ie 1,000 men with 2.200 horses], provided the inoome (héigi) 
of his jagir was fixed at 12 montha; or 250 wiharpe troopers, 000 du-axpa 
trooperx, amd. 250 yak-aspo ttoopers Lie., 1,000 mon with 2,000 horwes], 
provided the income of hik jagir waa fixed at 11 month ; or 800 du-aspa 
troopers, and 200 yat-arpo troopers fie, 1,000 men and 1,800 horses], if 
the income of his jüzir was fixed at 10 months ;. or 000 du-aspa troopets 
and 400 yakaxpa, if at Y months; or 400 dy-aapa and 550 yak-aspa 
troopars, if at 8 months; or 250 du-arge ais 750 yak-aspa troopers, if 
at 7 months ; or 100 du-axpa nnd 900 yak-arps troopers, if at 6 months ; 
or 1.000 yak-axpa, if at T months- 

^ But if the troopers to a mausab had all been fixed as si-apa du-aspa 
fin other words, if the commander was not a Panj hatari, panj harar 
smear, but a Panj husüri. panj hazár emwára du-aspa si-anpa] he mustors, 
as his proportion of dnspa and eihaspa. troopers, double the numbor 
which he would have to muster, if his mangab had been as in the pre- 


ceding: Accordingly, s Panj hazāri panj hazar tamām du-aspa s-aspa. 


(a commander of 5,000; contingent, only du-aspa and seaspa) would 
nastar GDO troopers with three horses, 1,200 troopers with two horses, and 
200 troopers with one borse each ie, 2,000 men with 4,400 horses], 
provided the income of his jágir be fixed at 12 months and m» an." 

From this important passage, it i» clear that one-fourth of that 
number of troopers, which is indicated hy the. title of à. Mangabdár, 
was the average strength of the contingents at the time of Shibjahin, 
Thus if w commander of 1,000 trooper had the title of Hasdri hazar 
suwür, tle strength of lis contingent was ! 4^ 2: 250 men with 600 horman, 
vin, 75 si-aspa, 150 du-aspe, atu 25 yuka ; und if his title wus Hazüri 


‘An the author of the Padishdhndma does not. mention the restriction. 
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we may assume that the difference in strength of the contingenta mentioned 
after the name of each grandee depended an the value of their jagirs. 

From an incidental remark ( Padishahndma, I, p. 113), we see that the 
pay of a commander of »(aspa. du-dipa. troopers wae douhle the pay 
allowed to a commander of yek-aspas. This agrees with the fact that 
the former had double the number of men and horses of the latter. 

The strength also of Awrangzeb’s army, on a statement by Bernier, 
waa canjeotured to have been 200,000 cavalry, vide Elphinstone's History, 
second edition, p. 546, last line, 

Akhar's army must have been smaller, It is impossible to compute 
the atrength of the contingents, which wav continually inotuating, 
and depended rather on emergencies. We can, however, guess at the 
strength of Akbar'a standing army. At thie end of A*in 30, Abo "IE-Fazl 
states that there were alive at the time he wrote the A*in 


250 Commanders of 100 (Y¥fizhishis) 
204 * "EU ú 
200 ut ^" 40 ” 
250 -— x uA " 
224 " " 10 ” 


As these numbers are very uniform, the regular army could not have 
been larger than 250 x 100, or 25,000 men (troopers, musketeers, and 
artillery), The Imperial stables contained 12,000 horses (ede p, 132, 
L 6 from below) which were under the immediate charge of Mirzi SAbd* 
'r-Ralim Kbün Kbánán, Akbat's Commander-in-Chief, Hence there may 
have been about 12,000 standing cavalry. The rest were matehlock- 
bearers and artillery, In A*in 6, Aba 'I-Fuzl states that there were 12,000 
matühlock-bearers. The number of Abadis, of which Shibjahin bad 


7,000, cannot have beet very large. Many of them were on stafi employ ` 


in the various offices, storehouses, Imperial workshopá; others were 
employed as adjutanta and carriers of important orders. They. were, 
at Akbar's time, gentlemen rather than common soldiers, as they had to 
buy their own horse on joining. Badá,ont metitions an Abad of the name 
of Kbwája Ibrühim Hnaayn as one of his friends (IT, p, 394). The number 
of Mansabdürs, which under Shühjahán amounted to 8,000, was also much 
les. Of the 415 Mansabdire whose names are given in A*in 30, ubout 150 
were dead when Abü 'L-Fagl wrote it. &o that there would be about 
ce ire ta ee 

J by Abū -Pazi Tn fact, 
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2/9) higher Mansabdárs, te which we have to add 1,388 lower Mansabdiürs, 
from the Commanders of 1) downward«; hence altogether abeut. 1,000 
Mansalsdirs. 

But Akbar's Mangabdirs, on the whole, had larger contingents, 
especially more horses, than the Mangabdüre of the following reigns, 
during which the brevet ranks (zat) were nmiltiplied: 

In the beginning of Akbar's reign, Manenbdàrs had oven to furnish 
men with fonr horses (chahür-aspa). A DaAbdshi, or Commander of ten, 
had to furnish 10 men with 25 horses; but jn later times (vide A*in 5) 
the Chahür-aspas were discontinued, and à DauAbGsME furnished 10 men 
with 18 horses, As the other ranks had to furnish horses in proportion, 
ene of Akbar’s Hasaris would have had to bring 1,800 horses, whilst a. 
Hazari at theetime of Shihjahin only furnished 60). 

Of nom-commissioned officers a Mirdaha in inentioned: vide note 

Lh p 116, The pay of a Mirdaha 0f matchlock-beaters. varied. from 

T} to 63 R. per mensem. Common matehlook-bearers recerved from 6] to - 

24 R. As thoy were standing (household) troops, Abi "I-Fazl haa put 

‘them into the first book of this work (A*ina 36 to 40); and, generally, 

the reader will have to bear in mind that the second. book, telatiny to 

— the army, treats chiefly of the contingents of the Mansabdám. —— j 
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Badá,oni, in the above extract, p. 253, speak» of a libiüs-i npa, or 
soldier s uniform (armour 1). 

The distinctions conferred by the emperor on the Mangabdiirs consisted 
jn cortuin flags (wide p. 52, 1. G, from below), and the ghargal or gong 
(vide in the beginning of the fourth book, A*in-¢ Gharyal), 


Hint. 
THE AHADIs, 


There are many brave and worthy persons whom His Majesty does not 
appoint to. a Mateab, but whom he frees from being under the orders of 
any one, Such persons belong to the immediate servants of Hie Majesty, 
and aro dignified by their independence. They go through the shoal of 
learning their duties, and have their knowledge tested. Ap it is the aim 
of His Majesty to confer a spiritual meaning on that which is external, 
he calls auch persons Ahadis (from. ahad, one).. They are thus reminded 
of the unity of God. 

A new regulation regarding rank was given. 

For the sake of the conveninune of the Abadis, a separate Diwan and a 
paymaster were appointed, and one of the great. Amir ia their chief. A fit 
person. hus also been selected to introduce to His Majesty such as are 
candidates for Abadiships. Without partiality or accepting bribes; he 
takes daily several before His Majesty, who examines them. When they 
have been approved of, they paxs through the Yod-dasM, the To*Tiga, 
the descriptive roll, and accounts [ride Atin 10). The paymanter then 
takes security and introduces tlie candidate n second time to His Majesty, 
who generally increases his pay from an eighth to three-fourths, or even 
to more than six-seventhe.! Many Abadi have indeed more than 500 
Rupoes per mensom.® He then gots the number mine aa bis brand [ride 
Atin 7}. In the beginning, when their rank wan first established, some 
Ahadis mustered eight hores ; but now the Limit is five. On his sar-khat 
[ride A*in. 11] each. receives a farmáncha (rank und pay certificate}, on 
which year after year the trenaurer makes. paymenta. 

Abadis are mustered every four months, when on a certificate signed 
by the Diwün and the Bakshi, which js called nowadays Taghiha,* the 

~ . 
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—— Persian a finale; thuataslga [ede , Á*in 40], tadffifa (ide p. 101. 
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elerk of the treasury writes out a receipt, to be countersigned by the 
principal This the treasurer keeps, and pays the claim. Before 
the period (of four months) is over, he geta one month's salary in advance. 
In the course of the year, he receives cash for ten months, after deducting 
from it onmtwentieth of the «am, the total stoppage being made on 
account of his horses and other expenses. On joining the service, an 
Abadi generally finds his own horse; but afterwards he gets it from the 
Government; and if the certificate of the inspeotors, which is called 
Saqa Indma,! explains the reason why the horse i& not fortheoming he is 
held indemnified for his dead horse, but: does not receive the money for 
keeping a horse until he getea now gus: But if he has no Sagaindma to 
show, he is not allowed anything from the time of the Jast muster. Those 
who are in want of horses are continually taken before His Majesty, who 
gives away many horses as prosents or as part of the pay, one-half being 
reckoned as irmaa money? and the other half being deducted in four 


instalments at the subsequent four musters ; or if the Ahadi be in debt, 


in eight instalments. 


Ain 5. 
OTHER KINDS OF TROOPERS. 


As T have said something about the Mangabdirs and the Ahadis, I 
shal! give a few details regarding the third class of troopers. 

Tho horse-dealer fixes the quality of the horses, which are carefully 
inspected by the Bakhahix. The description of the man is then taken down 
in writing. Ha trooper has more than one horee they add to his establish- 
ment a camel or an ox, for which he gets half the allowance usually given 
to troopers of a superior class ; or if this be not given he gets an addition 
of two-fifths, 

A Yak-asps trooper ix paid according to the following rates. If his 
horse be an SIriql, he gets 90.8, per -mensem; if mujannaz, HR if 
Turli, 20 R.; ita Yaba, 18 Ro; ifa Tees, OR; ifn Jangla, 12 R. 

The revenue collectors of domain lands got formerly 25 R., but now 
only 15 R: 

Troopers of this kind mustered formerly up to four horses, but now 
the order ix nat to exceed three. 

y eee Thi werd i.) mag e i9 ce plaral of * 
exidemy rende iris, because ix IT, p. 30d, he ex — — 
tbe hurying oc destruction of the foes, * whieh word grandes uved. instesd 
——— Hence icm, a request made for military supplies or for. 
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Every Dah-bashi had to mustar 2 chahár-aspa, 3 si-aspa, 3 du-axpa, 
and 2 yak-aspa troopers [Len 10 troopers with 25 horses], and the other 
Mansabdárs in the same proportion. Bat now à Duh-bishi's contingent 
consista of 3 si-aspa, 4 du-aspa, and. 3 yak-aspa troopers [i.6., 10 troopers 
with 18 horses]. 


A*in 6. 
THE INFANTRY. 


As T havo said something about the Cavalry, | shall make a fow 
remark» on foot soldiers. Thay nre of various kinds, and perform remark- 
alle duties. His Majesty has made suitable regulations for their several 
ranks, and guides great and «mall in the most satisfactory manner. 

The writer ol these , . .' is the Awüra-navix, Inasmuch as they are 
of importance, they are counted as belonging to the infantry, There are 
several classes of them. ‘The first class gets 500 dams ; the second, 400 a, ; 
the third, $00-d.; the fourth, 240 d. 


"The Bandág-chis, or Matchlock-bearers. 

There are 12,000 Imperial Matchlock-bearers. Attached to this 

service is an experienced Bitikchi, an honest treasurer, and an active 

A fow Bandiig-chia aro pelected for these offices; the others 
hold the following ranks. Some are distinguished by their experience 
and zeal, and are therefore appointed over » certain number of others, 
so that uniformity may pervade the whole, and the duties be performed 
with propriety and understanding. The pay of these [non-commissioned] 
officers is of four grades, first, 300d. ; second, 2804. ; third, 270d. ; 
Jourth, 200 d, 

Common Bandig-chis are divided into five classes, nul each class into 
three subdivisions, Firat class, 200, 240, and 230 d. Second class, 220, 
210, 200d. Third class, 190, 180, wnd 170d. Fourth class, 160, 150, and 
140d. Fifth class, 130, 120, and 110 d, 

Thea Durddne, ot Porters. 

A thousand of these active men ate employed to guard the palace. 
The pay of the Mirdakas ix five fold, 200, 100, 140, 130, and 120d. 
Common Darbins have from 100 te 120 d. 

The Khidmatiyyas also belong to the infantry. They guard the 
environs of the palace,and woe thatoertain orders are carried out. Panjahis 
E E Tha taxt has s wori which does nut anit. 
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to Biafie have 200d. 5 and a Duh-baeht gota 180 and 140 d. The others 
get: 120, 110, and 100 d. 

The oaste to which they belong was notorious fot highway robbery 
and. theft; former rulers were not able to keep them in chock. The 
effective orders of Hix Majesty have led tham to honesty ; they are now 
famous for their trustworthiness. They wete formerly called Méwie. 
"Their chief has received the title of KArdmat Rai, Being near the person 
of His Majesty, ho lives in affluence. His men are called Khidmuatiyyas? 

The Mewras* 

They are natives of Mewüt, and are famous ss runners. They bring 
from great distances with zeal anything that may be required. They are 
excellent «pies, and will perform the most intricate duties. There are 


| fikewise one thousand of them, ready to carry out orders. Their wages 


- 


are the sama añ the preceding. 
"The Sharasherbüz, or Gladiators. 

There are several kinda of them, each performing astonishing feats, 
In fighting they show much swiftness and agility, and join courage to 
skill in stooping down and rising ap again. Some of them use shields 
in fighting, others use cudgela. The latter are called Lakedit. Others 
again use no means of defence, and Aight with one hand only ; these are 
called. yak-hath, The former clam comè chiefiy from the Eastern 
districte, and use a somewhat smaller shield, which they call eAirwa. 
Those who como from. the southern districts make their shields large 
enough to conceal a horseman. This kind of shield they call tile. 

Another chisa goes by the name of Phardits. They use a shield not 
quite «o large as to conceal a man, but a gaz broad. 

&omw again are called Bandit. They use a long sword, tbe hanille of 
whieh is more than a ga: long, and seizing it with both handa, they perform 
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differ in their performances. — But jt js really impossible to give a mera 
description of them ; nor would mere listening to my descriptions be 
sufficient. 

There are more thun & hundred thouwind of them. At Court one 
thousand of them are always iu readiness, Their Sad (commander of 
nne hundrod) holda the rank of an Abadi, and even a higher one, Their 
salaries vary from B0 to 000 d. 


The Pahluwáns, or Wrestlors. 

There are many Persian and Tirini wrestlers and boxer at Court, a» 
also stone-throwers, athletes of Hindüwtán, clever Male from Gujrat, 
and puny other kinds of fighting men. ‘Their pay varies from 70 to 420 d, 
Every day. two well-matched men fight with each other. Many presents 
Are made to them on such occasions. The following belong to the best. 
wrestlers of the ago—Mirzi Khan of Gilin; Mobammad Quli of Tabrix, 
to whom His Majesty has given the name of Shor-hamla, or Lion-attacker ; 
Sadiq of Bukhara; SAL of Tabriz; Murid of Tarkistan ; Mubarmmad 
SAliof Taran; Falidof'Tabria; Qasim of Tabriz; Mirzà Kuhnna-suwir 
of Tabriz; Shih Quill of Kurdistan; Hilal of Abyssinia ; Radhü Dayál ; 
SAli; Set Rim; Kanhya ; Mangol; Ganesh; Anba; Nanki ; Balbhadr ; 


Bajrnith. 
The Chelax, or Slaves. 

His Majesty, from religious motives, dislikes the name banda, or 
slave ; for he believes that mastership belongs to no one but God. He 
therefore calls this class of men Chelar, which Hindi term signifies a 
faithful disciple Through Hix Majesty's kindness, many of them have 
chosen the road to happiness* 

Various meanings attach to the term slave.* First, that which people 
in yoneral mean by a slave. Some men obtain power over such as do not 
belong to their sect, and sell and buy them. The wise look upon this 
as mbominahle, Secondliy, ho is called a «lave who leaves the path of 
selfishness and chooses the rand of obeditave.® Thirdly, one’s 
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child. Fourthly, one who kills a man in-order to inherit his property. 
Fifthly, a roliber who repents and attaches himself to the man whom he 
had robbed. SiztÀly, a murderer whose guilt has been atoned by payment 
of money, in which case the murderer becomes the slave of the man who 
releases him. Seventhly, he who clieerfully and freely. prefers to live as 
a slave, 

Tha pay of Chelus varies from 1 R. to Ld. per diem- His Majesty 
has divided them into several sections, and has handed them over to active 
and experienced people who give them instruction in several things. 
Thus they acquire knowledge, elovate their position, and learn to perform 
their duties with propriety, 

His Majesty, who encourages everything which is excellent and knows 
the value of talent, honours people of various classes with appointments 
jn the ranks of the army ; and raises them from the position of a common 
soldier to the dignity of a grandee. 


The Kuhars, or Palle bearors. 


They form class of foot-servante peculiar to India They carry 
beavy loads on their shoulders, and travel through mountains and valleys. 
rith their patkis, singhiauns, chaudols, and (fis, they walk po evenly 
that the man inside is not inconvenienced by any jolting. There are 
many in this country ; bat the best came from the Dakhin and Bengal. 
At Court, several thouswod of them are kept, The pay of à heud bearer 
varies from 192 to 384 d. Common bearers get from 120 to 160d, 


Dükhili troops. 

A fixed number of these troops are handed over to the Mansabdárs ; 
but they are paid by the State, Hie Majesty hus ordered to designate 
these infantry soldiers in the deseriptive rolls as wimo auwürgn, or half 
troopers. 

Tho fourth part of Dakhili troops are matchloek-beurers ; the others 
earry bows. 

Carpenters, workers in iron, wnter-carriers, pioneers, belong to this 
class. 

A non-commissioned officer of the matchlock-bearers receives 160 d- 
or 4.2; common matchlock-bearere get 140d. The Mirdahas of the 
archers get from 120 to 180 4. ; common archers from 100 to 120 7. 

T eould say much mote on this subject, bat I must content mysell 
with having deseribed the principal classes. T have alko given some 
details in speaking of the several workshops and offices of the Household. 
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A*in 7. 
REGULATIONS REGARDING THE BRANDING OF ANIMALS. 


When His Majesty had fixed the ranks of the army, and inquired 
into the quality of the horses, he ordered that upright Béikrhis should 
make out descriptive rolls of the soldiers and. write down their peculiar 
marks. Their ages, the names of their fathers, dwelling-places, and race, 
were to be registered, A Dirogha also was appointed, whose duty it is 
to see that the men are not unnecessarily detained. Thoy were to 
perform their duties without taking bribes or asking for romunerations. 

Every one who wishes to join the army is taken before His Majesty, 
in whose presence his rank is fixed, after which the clerks nuke out the 
TaShiga (vide A*in 10]. 

Dakkilt troops are admitted on the signature of the Mangabdars. 

His Majesty has also appointed five experienced officets who have ta 
look after the condition of the men, their horses, and the stipulated amount 
of pay. His Majesty haa the men assembled in an open place, and 
receives the several deseriptive rolla, when the men with their horses are 
handed over to the above five officers. The amount of their pay is then 
entered at the bottom of the descriptive rolls, and is countersigned by 
those officers, which serves as a proof, and prevents fraudulent alterations. 
Euch roll ia then handed over to the inspecting Darogha. He takes thet 
in the manner described above [ride Atin 4] to Hia Majesty, who orders 
the pay to be increased or decreased. His Majesty discerns the value of 
s man by the lineaments of his forehead, and can therefore increase or 
decrease his pay. Hé also distinguinbes a tmdesman by the look of his 
face from a soldier, xo much so that experienced people are astonished, 
and refer Hix Majesty’s power of discernment. to * hidden. knowledge '. 
When the roll js thus certified, it is also signed by the Wagrta Name 
(A*in 10), the Mir SArz, and the officer commanding the guards. On the 
strength of tliis certificate, the Dárogha of the dàgh (brand) marks the 


horses. 

When the brand was first introduced, it. was made in the shape of the 
head of the lotter ain (Lo. like this, rh and was put on the right side of 
the neck of the-horse. For some time, it was made in shape of two 
alife intersecting ut right angles, the heads of the alif being made beavy 
as in this fyure >], and put on the right thigh. For some time agnin, 
it wae made like a bow with the string taken off. At list, numerals 
were introduced, which plan best irusirates fraudulent practices. They 
make iron numerals, by which all indistinctness ia avoided, These new 
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signe are likewise put on the right thigh. Formerly, each horse on being 
mustered for the first time, &as marked with a 1; the second time with 
a 2, and so on ; but now His Majesty lias otdered that separate numerals 
shotld be used far the horses of tht prinoes, the Mansabdárs, tlie governors 
of the provinces, and all other dignitaries attached to the Court, 

The earefulness with which the system of marking hores was attended 
to rosulted at onos in truthful reports regarding dead homes; tor when 
« sildier, after the introduction of the system of repeated marke (mide 
next Atin), bronght a horse which had been oxchanged, he would demand 
his pay from the time he had last recetved his pay, whibt the Bakhahi 
commenced to count from the day be brought hie fexchanged) horse. 
Bat since the present mark was introduced, the rule wae made that each 
horse with which, instead of with his oll one, n troopet came to the muster, 
sihould be described, and whould get the aume mark as the dead one ;. the 
Hakiaha, at the subsequent. cnsters held for repeating the marks, were 


^to inspect it and go by the brand. Horses answering the description 


in the rolls were even hired and substituted for the old ones; batasthe — 
mark waa not forthooming, the deception was detected, and the soldier 
thus learnt to be honest. 


A*in 4, 
ON THE REPETITION OF THE MARK. 


Tho servants (Marcgalulire) of Hie Majesty have their horses every 
year nowly marked, and thas maintain the efficiency of the army, as by 
their endeavours unprincipled people learn tó choore the path of honesty, 
If a Mansabdar delays bringing his men to the muster, one-tenth of his 
jágir (agtóS) tik withheld. Formerly, when the mark wus repeated, they 
put the namber on the muxter of tbe horse, marking, for example, horse 
with a 2 when it was mustereid the second time, and «o on; but now, as 


no leisure to look after jagira, receive their monthly salaries in tuah, and 
V Fesperly spit, Inf, IV, of quét ;. büt in India thi wid ly montly prowmueed 
M. eror imis Ge reris e Mu rim he eer 
n. . the gle to i i 
hah, Wideend ef A*Ín 10, tiid hook, Au jene nare Lares and od 
oanferred ; «often in the Tucijhs Finis SAM4M. — From the timum 
, Anil jdgir are used as syrinvtos ;. bofore hio tian ww 
hezan or jiyi, in He etymologia] mue. In lator Historians the word aude 
rarely met with. 
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muster their horses every: eighteen months. Urandees whose jágirs are 
very remote, do not hring their horses to mustor before twelve years have 
elapsed ; but when xix yenrs have elapsed since the last muster, one-tenth 
ol their income js retrenehed, And if a Mansabdir has been promoted 
ta a higher Mansab, and three years have elapsed since he last presented 
his harses at. muster. he receives à personal (ez! 3) inerease of salary, but 
draws the allowance for the increseed number of hie men after the fir 
muster. His old and hie now men then got their assignments. If at the 
renewal of the mark at subsequent musters, any soldier brings « superior 
horse in exchange for his old one, he is taken before His Majesty, who 
Ínspeets and. accepta it 


A*in 9. 
RULES ABOUT MOUNTING GUARD. 


Mounting guard is called in Hind? chant. There are three kinds of 
guards. ‘The four divisions of the army have been divided into seven 
parta, each of which i» appointed for one day, under the superintendenoe 
of a trustworthy Mangabdar, Another, fully acquainted with all 
ceremonien a£ Court, iaappointed as AfirSArz. All orders of Hia Majesty 
are made known through these two officers (the Mir SAri, and the 
commander of the Palace), They are day and night in attendance about 
the palace, ready for any orders His Majesty may issue: In tho evening, 
the Imperial Qur (ride p. 110) i& taken to the State hall. The mounting 
guards stand on the right; the ranks of the guards to he relieved are 
drawn up on the other side, His Majesty generally inspects the guards 
himself, and takes notice of the presence Or absence of the soldiers. 
Roth ranks «alute His Majesty. 1f His Majeety be prevented by more 
important afiirs from attending, one of the princes is dedered to inspect 
the guards. From predilection and a desire to teach soldiers their duties, 
as alo from a regard to general efficiency, His Majesty pase much 
attention to the guanli. LE any ane ie absent without having a proper 
exe, or from bxainess, be 1e fined ano weelt'à pay, or receives a suitable 
reprimand, 

The Imperial army haa been divided into twelve parts, sach of which 
mounts guard for the space of one mnt. This gives all troope,whethor 
near or far, an opportunity to came to Court, amd to partake of the 
liberality of His Majesty. But those who are stationed at the frontiers, 
ot told off fur any important duty, merely send in reports of their exact 
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cotidition, and continue th perform His Majesty'e special orders. On the 
firit ol every solar mohtli, the guards are drawn up to salute Hia Majesty, 
na in uxual on weekly parades, and are then dixtinguished by royal marks 
of favour. 

The Imperia] army has also been divided into twelve other divisions, 
each of which in selected in turn, ty soot to Court for oue year and do 
duty near the person of His Majesty. 


Ain In, 
REGULATIONS REGARDING THK WAQISA-NAWIS.! 
Keeping recorda js an. excellent ihing for a government; it is oven 


necessary for avery munk of society. Though a trace ol this office may 
have existed in ancient times, ite higher objeéts wer but recognized in 
the present reign. His Majesty bus appointed fourteen. xealoun, 
experienced, and impartial clerks, two of whom do daily duty in rotation, 
wo that the turi of each come after a fortnight* Rome other suitable 
man are selected as supernumeraries, each of whom is appointed for one 
day; and if any of the fourteen be detained by an important. business, 
this additional person mots lor him. Hence they are called Aytal 
(aupermameraries). 

Their duty ia to write down the orders and the doings of His Majesty 
and. whatever tbe heads of the departments report ; what His Majesty 
onts and drinks; when he weeps, and when he rises; the etiquette in 
the State hall; the time His Majesty spends in the Harem ; when he 
goes to the general and private assemblies ; the nature of hunting-parties ; 
the slaying of animals ;* when he marohes, and when he halts; the acts 
of His Majesty as the «piritual guide of the nation; vows made to him ; 
his remarks (eide Fifth Book); what books he haa mad out to him; 
whist alma he bestows ; what presenta he makes ; the daily and monthly 
exercises 4 which he imposes on himself; appointments to manhs ; 
contingent nf troops; salaries; jagits; Irmds money (vide above, 
p. 260, note 2) ; suyürghls (rent-free land) ; the inctease or deorease of 





mimis à writer. usisa vd imqiqu-adieo we abi fnit. 
There waa » whjiSa- , n reoceder, in each Sila. Feom in th 
Tumá-i Johingiri, wv ni thr Balla of the Sàbasoften held the pnt od Wario 
weis at the sume fime. T'üle Tusuk, p. 121,2; g- 137, L1; p. TIU 
, os tollows—firet day, firel and 


Henne the arrangement must hare Leet: t 
writers, seooad day, moond and third writers; hind. day, hib and fourth writers, 


9" nn. 
* Akhar wishnd to restrict the aleying of animal, — Vide alie, p. 200, L 9. 
* Especially fanis. 
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Laxch; contracts; énins, money tranafems ;. pexhlaxh. (tribute roceipta) ; 
dispatch; thu isme af andere; the papers which are signed by His 
Majesty; the arrival of reports ; the minutes thereon ; the arrivals af 
vourtiors; their departures; the fixing’ of periods; the inapection 
of the guards; battles, victorins, and. pouce ;. obitnaries of well-known 
persona ; atiitnil-fights and the bottings on then; the dying of horses ; 
capital punishments ; pardons granted hy His Majesty ; the proceedings 
of the genenil asembljes; marriages, birth»: chiwgän gumes (vide 
A'm 29); chupar nard, chess, card games, ote; extraordinary 
phenotwna; the harvests of the year; the reports on events, 

After the diary has heen corrected by ons of His Majesty s nervanta, 
it m lani before the emperor, aid approved hy him. The clerk then 
makes à copy of each. report, signs it, and. hands it over to those who 
require it wa» voucher, when it in alse signed Uy the Parwénchi, by tha 
Mir &Arz; and by that persm who laid it before His Majesty, The report 
in this state 1s called yàád-déaM, ar memorandum. 

Besides, there are several eopymta who write a good hund and A lucid 
style. They receive wad-daaht when completed, keep it. with themselves, 
and makes a proper abridgement of it. After mgning it, they return 
this instead of the yad-daaht, when the abridgement is signed und sealed 
by the WapiSe-niwis, and the Rixdla-dar,’ the Mir SArz, and the Dárogha. 
The abridgement, thus completed, i» called TaSfiga, and the writer 
is called TaStiga-nawis. 

The TaStiga is then signed, s» stated above, and waled by tho ministers 
ot state. 

His Majesty's object is, that every duty be properly performed ; 
that there bo no nndue increase, or decrease in any department ; that 
dishonest people be removed, and trustworthy people be held in esteem ; 
and that active servanis may work without fear, and negligent and 
Lorgetful men be lield in check, 


Ain 11. 
ON BANADS, 
Every money matter will be satisfactorily settled, when tlie. parties 
expresa their minds clearly, then take a pen and write down the 


1 facii iwl int, the t — — v he taS izi dinaren ti tinge 
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atatement in legible handwriting. Every written statement. of uccounts 
in called a sanad. All classes of men adopt auch practice. 

The sanad is the voucher which relieves the treasurer of all responsi- 
bility, and on which people receive payment of their claims. Honest 
experienced officers, upon whore forehead the stamp of correctness shines, 
write (be agreement apon loose pages and loaves, #0 that. the transaction 
cannot be forgotten. — These loose sheets into whieh all awands are entered 

ate oalled the Daftor.* Anm 

Hi» Majesty hae made himself acquainted with this department 
and brought it into proper working order. He lus appointed. clever, 
honest, incorruptible, experienced writers, and ontruste the daftar to 
impartial officers, who are under his imaediate control ; 

‘The Daftar of the empire ix divided into three parte s— 

1. The Adwats 'L-mal or entries referring 16 the revenue af the eountry, 
This part of the Daftar explains the revenue of the empire, details any 
presente, ete). — 

9, The -rbib* "t-4ahüusl3 This part explains tho manner in which 
the sums for the Honeshold lave been expended ; it contains the debits 
and credits entered on account of the enzhkeepers employed at Court ; 
and lastly, contains the xecounts of daily expenditure, ete., for things 
bought or wold. 

3. The Tawjih? This part contains all entries referring to the pay 
of the army, and shows the manner in whieh the pay is given out. 

Some sanads ure merely sealed with the imperial wal. Other sanads 
are first signed and sealed by the ministers of State, and are afterwards 
laid before His Majesty for signature. Many emade, however, are only 
signed and sealed by the grandees of the Court, This will be explained 
in the following. i 

The Farmin- abti. 

Farüdin-t sabfis aro isaund Tor three. purposes ;— 

}. For appointments toa Mansib; to the Vakilship ; to the pest of 
Sipih-silar (governor of n. province and Commander-in-Chiof) : to the 

+ Engish writers ot the Lat ventury otten refer Lo thie systex: ul ory ing ll acum: ta 


countries, tw hot ami damp climate ed w moot: deatrora the binding of books, The 


that abaesb ia tbs more neal expression, es 
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tutorship of the princes; to the rank of Amir" ‘Lumard (wide p. 200) ; 
ton Nahiyaés, or districtahip ; to the post of Vacir, or Finance Minister ; 
ta the Bakhehizhip (Paymaster and Adjutant-Genteral) | to the post of 
a yadr, or a judge. 

2. For appointments to jdgirs, without military service ;* for taking 
charge of a. tümwly conquered territory ; sometunes , , = 

3. For conferring Sawürqhála (ewle À*in 10); for grants on account 
ol daily subsistence allowance ; and for grants for beneficent purposes, 

When the TaSfige law been made out, the Diwin-+ Jagir (who keeps 
the Jagir accounts) pays the stipulated grant. 1f the jágir 1 given for 
military wervices, with the order of bringing horses to tho munter, the 
grant ia once more sant to the Bakishis for inspection, when the following 
words ure written either on the back or the coener of the paper— khápa, 
o mardum bardward mwmáyand ;  bürgavdn-i tn hugh! ehihra-nawisi 
kunand (this is special ; the estimate for the salary may be made out. 
The proper officers are to prepare the descriptive rolls), When the horses 
are then branded at the time of the rauster, the Bakhsh general takes the 
TaSTiqa, keepa it, and hands instead of it à writing specifying the amount 
ol the monthly salury, duly signed and sealed. 

This paper, which the BakhshT grants instead of the TaSliga, is called 
Sarkkat. 


The Surkhats are entered in the daftare of all Sub-HakAshis, and are 


distinguished by particular marks. ‘The Diwan then keeps the Sarkhat 
with himself, prepares an account of the annual and monthly salary due 
on it, and reports the matter to His Majesty. 1f His Majesty gives the 


order to confer n j&gir on the person specified in the Sarkhat, the following 


words are entered onthetop ofthe report: TaSliqu-gi (an qalami mimdyand 
(thy ate to write out a TaSfiga-yi tan (certificate ol salary), Thin order 
nuifices for the clerks ; they keep the order, and make out a draft to that 
effect. "The drait i« then inspected by the Diwin, who verifies it by 
writing on it the words saht numiyand (ordered to be entered). The mark 
ol the daftar, and the seal of the Diwan, the Bakdwh?, and the Accountant 


the Diwan, are put on the draft in onder, whén the Emperzal grant is 


tI m to which nu military service sttucben apyeur tn be called belly n mabat, 
Ee ana Dane Med MAh 60 dd HN TRA ami the muatora, at which the 

drew the salaries e£. their cuntinygonts, mor the collection uf the taxes of the several 
Mahalle or Parganas Thos —— Vah ol Rhirbe {rida p. SN) panivat Rashwar ae his 
fagir, hedityh o mahali. MOA KAN Badi oni > Wir of 1,000 Bighas 
SEN PES eee byway of jolie Hasdri, at Commander of Guo 
ogasni. 

t fhe text had pe (aometitnes 1) ba Cxwugu-i enu (muti T) düdus—which 1 do not 
understand, 


CU « 
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written on the outside. Tlie draft thus. completed in sont for signature 
to the. Diwan. 

The Sahib-i Tawgth, or military accountant, keeps the former TaStiga 
with himeelf, writes its details on the Farman, and seala and signs it. It 
is then inspected by the Mustaw/i, and is signed ami sealed by him: 
Afierwarda the Nàzir and the Babhshie do 30 likewise, when it is &ealed 
by the Diwan, his accountant, and the Vakil of the State. 

If Hi Majesty’s order specifies a cach payment, the forman is made 
out in tho ame manner, but is generally called bard (cheque), A state- 
ment of accounts of the transaction is appended at the bottom of it. 
Alter the Nazir, the Diwin-i Buyatit signh it, nnd: when it has passed 
through the hands of the Bakhahis and the Diwiin, it is sealed and signed 
hy the Khan Sdman, The reveipts and expenditure of the Imperial 
workahopa, the deposits and payments of salaries to the workmen (of 
whom some draw their pay on [military] descriptive rolls, and others 
according to the services performed hy them, ax the men engaged in the 
Imperial elephant and horwe stables, and in the waggon department) 
àre all made by bars. The accountant of each workshop (or stable) 
write» out anpnalle two baráts, oue for the six montha from Farwardin 
(February-March) to ShaAriwar, and the other from Mihr (September) 
to Isfandiydrmuz. He writes down the ullowunces on account of grain, 
grass, ete, both im shape of eash und stores, and tho salaries of the 
workmon, and signs the statement. The Diwan-d Buydtiit inspects them, 
passes the order fot. payment, inquies into the increase or decrease, if 
any, and writes on the margin az tadwil-4 falánt baril. wiuiannd, * Lot 
n barüt be made out showing the amourit to be deposited with such und 
auch a Afushrsf.! The Mushrif of the workshop or stabile then takes it, 
writes out an ordor and the receipt, and seals and signs it. fr all cash 
paymeénte, one-fourth is deducted, a» another «mad is given for this 
amount. Tbe Died: Buyütat then gives the order to have it entered. 
The Muéhrif does x, signe and mals the bard and the receipt. It then 
passes through the hands of the military accountant, the Nazir, the 
Diwin-i Buyftat, the Diwán-i Kul the Khán Süman, the Mushrif of 
the Diwan, and the Vakil, who sign and wealit. In every euse the estimate 
in sent along with it, 20 that there may be no mistake. When it has been 
laid before His Majesty, the Mushrif writes out the receipt, which ia then 
in the same manner entered into the several daftars. The mode of 
payment also is detailed on the hack of it, viz., one-fourth is to be paid in 
yold (ashrafis), one-half in silver (rdpis), and one part in copper (dams), 
according to the fixed values of the coins. 
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The Farmina in favour of Matisabdárs are made out in the same 
manner; they are, however, never sent to the: officers of the workshops 
and stables. 

In case of SayGrghals (vide Atin.19), the farmiins, after having been 
signed hy the Mustawfi, are entered in the daftars of the Ditdn-i SaSddat 
(vide À*in 19); they nre then signed and eealed by the Sadr, and the 
Diwan Kul. 

Farmins are sometimes written in Tughra eharacter; but the two 
first ines até not made short, Such a Farmiin is called a Parwineha, 

Parwanchas are made out for the stipulated salaries of the Begun and 
the princes ; for the stipends of people under the cate of the. Diwán-i 
SaS*ádat (vide À*Tn 19); the salaries of the Abadts, Chelas, and of some 
officers in the workshops , und for the allowances on account of the food of 
Bangir horkes (vile p. 147, Atin 5A) The treasurer does not annually 
demand a new sawad, bnt puys the allowances on the mere recerpt, wiguod 
and sealed by the ministers of the State, The Mushrif (accountant) 
writes out the receipt which is signed by the recipient, and is then sent 
to the Diwan for orders. If is then signed by the Mushrif, the Mustawil, 
the Nasir buyütüt, the Diwiin-i kul, the Kbán-Ramn, the Musbrif ol 
ihe Diwán. In the Z'arwiuchas given to Abadis, the signature, eral, and 


orders of the Ahadthaaht. or Commander of tbe Abadis, are required after : 


those of the MustawH, the Tiwiin, and the Balhahia, because His Majesty 
from motives of kindness, and from a desire to avoid delay, haw ordered 
that these Parunas need not be laid before hin. 

Nor does His Majesty sign aemkhaty, sale and purchase receipts, price- 
Lists, Carg-nàmchaa (statements of sums forwarded to Court by the collectors 
of the Imperial domains), qanie-nitmue (which specity the revenue collec 
tions of the collectars on account of the ryots), atl tho niai (ntaterenta 
of account which. Tahwildárs take from the Mustawli, showing that the 


sins whioh they had received aa deporte, buvé been correctly expenidedi. 


Atin 12. 
THE ORDER OF THE SEALS. 

Farmins, Parwanches, and Baráts, are uade into several folds, 
beginning from the bottoni. On the first fold whirk is lew broad, at a 
place towards the edge whore the wper is eut off, the Vakil puts his peal ; 
opposite to it, hut a little lower, the Mushrif of the Divin puta his seal, 
in such a manner that half of it gore to the second fold. Then, in like 
manner, but a little lower, comes the seal of the Sadr. Bat when Shaykh 
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SAbd" "n-Nabt and Saltan Khwüja were Sadrs wide note to A*in 19), 
they med tò put their asala opposite tò that uf the Vakif. In rhe middle 
of that fold js the place where that person puts his seal who comes nearest 
in tank to the Vakil, a» Atka. Khlün did at the time of MimSim Khan. 
and Adham Kbán. The Mir Mal, the Khin Simin, the Parwinehi, 
ete... seal an the second fold, lut in such a manuer that à smaller part 
of their seals goes to the first fold, The seals of the Diwin, and the 
Bakhehi do not go beyomd the ede of the second fold, whilst the Diwin-i 
juz, the Baklati.yij juz. and the Diwia-i buyitit jut their seals on the 
third fold. The Mostawfi puta his seal on the fourth, and the Sabib-i 
Tawjth on the fifth fold. The seal of His Majesty ie pnt above the 
Tughrd lines on the top of the Farman, where the princes also pub their 


seals in TaSTigqua, 


Ain Uu. 
THE FARMAN-I BAYAZL 


Some matters connected with the Goveriment do not admit of delay, 
or must not to be known to every one. Such an order receives only the 
Imperial aral, and ia called à Farmdna-i baydsr! The firmà ia folded up, 
and two edges are made to meet, when a knot of paper is put over them, 
which i» sealed up in such manner that thy contents cannot be seen. 
The sealing wax is made of the gum? of the Kunir, tha Bap, the Pipal, 
and other trees. Like wax, it gets warm when exposed to fire, but gets 
afterwards cool and hard. When thos sealed, the farmün is put into a 
golden cover; for His Majesty looks upon the use of external signs of 
grandeur a» an act of divine worship. Such farmáns ate carried by 
Maneabdárs, Abadis, or common foot-eoldiers; to the parties concerned. 

When an officer receives such an order he proceeds a proper distance 
to mest it, perforius various acts of obeisanee, puts it on the crown of his 


His Majesty's wishes, the bags in whieh reports are went, are secured. in 
the same manner as à. Fermán-i beyázs, vo that no alterations are possible. 
In consequence of this, mih trouble i« avoided, and dishonest practices: 
am iva n stop to. 


——— — — — 


“aap. It be from exudations 
SES “cate ea mown es pipat that the bat bind he 





dt ds reckoned às monthly pay- 
“Hin Majesty fines soldiers for absence from guard ; an Abadi loses fifteen. 
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A*in 1. 
ON THE MANNER IN WHICH SALARIES ARE PAID. 

When any one has the good fortune of joining the arniy, he receives, 
on bringing his horses to the muter, à proper amail without delay and. 
without costs. All accounts of salaries ure made out in dama ;. but at the 
time of making out the estimate he roceivee one half in rapens, reckoned 
at thirty-eight dime? each. Half of the remainder is paid in muhuty at 
nine rnpees each, and the Inat quartor in given in dna for stores. When 
the valne of the rupee Was raised to forty dams, the soldiers, through His 
Majesty's kindness, received dime ut the same tate. Every year one 
month's pay is eubtracted on account of the horse, the value of which ja 
ralaed fifty per cont. above prime cost, and for nccoutrementa; but, as 
much cure is shown in buying horses, this increase is not productive of 
any loss for the soldier. Besides, Ahadis are continually employed for 
affairs of importance, and are permitted to carry the orders of His — 
Majesty; and whatever i» given to them ns àn acknowledgment for. their 
services by the recipients of the orders, ix ullowed to bo kept by the 
Alutia as a present if they beara good character: but if not, @ part of © 


"With the view of teaching zeal and removing the stamp of laxiness, — 


days’ pay, and other soldiers one week's. " 

‘The Commander of every contingent (Tabinbawht) is allowed to keep | 
for himself the twentieth part of the pay of his mer, which reimburses. 
him for various expenses. 





d*in 15. 
MUSASADAT, OR LOANS TO OFFICERS, 

Higher Officers, who receive lands or monthly salaries máy occasionally | 
come into difficulties when it would be against the rules of the government 
for them to axk for a present. For this reason His Majesty appointed w 

eusurer and a eeparate Mis SAr;, and those who wiah to borrow money — 
may now de so without prejudice to their honour. or annoyance of 
delay, Fot the first year, nothing is charged ; im the * BR 
is increased by a sixteenth part of ít; in the think yéar, by one-eighth 
in the fourth year, by one-fomrth ; from the ith to thé seventh, by one- 
half; from the eighth to the tenth’ year, by three-fourtha ; from the 
tenth year and longer, double the original loan ix charged, after. which. 
there is no further i P d 


The BSS, have forty-eight. 
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His Majesty's only object + is to teach propriety in transactions ; else 
mutual esteem will never Increase among men from the nature of thoir 
mercantile affairs. 

This regulation brought unprincipled usurera to the proper path, and 
thus prevented much impropriety. 


Atin 16, 
ON DONATIONS, 

His Majesty, from his knowledge of man’s nature. gives donations in 
various ways. It looks aw if he lends, hut in his heart, he makes.a present ; 
or he calls the donation a loan, but never ake it hack. The far and nesr, 
the rich. and poor, share His Majesty's liberality, He gives away elephants, 
horses, and other valuabla articles, The Bakhshis read out daily the 
names of the guards and other soldiers, mentioning such first us have never 
received anything. His Majesty gives them homes. When 4 woldier has 
received a hores, he i» not recommended to His Majesty for the space of 
a vear for any other donation: 


jtn Vi. 
ON ALMS- 

Hin Majosty bestows upon the needy money and necessaries, winning 
the hearts of all in publioor private. Many enjoy daily, monthly, or 
yearly allowances, which they receive without being kept waiting. MH m 
imposible for ma to detail the suni which somw people receive in vonse- 
quence of representations having been made of their citcumstances by 
sich as stand near thy throng; and jt would take up too much time to 
desctibe the presents nude daily to beggars, ur the eating horses which 
have been. established for the poor? 

There i$ à treasurer always waiting* at Court; nnd covery beggar 


T whom His Majvaty pees fa sare to find relief. 


Atin 18: 
THE CEREMONY OF WEIGHING HIS MAJESTY. 


From, reasons Of unspiciousness, and ax an opportunity of bestowing 
presente upon the poor, His Majesty i» weighod twice a year. Various 
"articles are put into the senles. 


* T6 de needUees to remi (be render that charging interest on lon — 
— — — UM 
* Vile p. 200, 1, 18. 5 Fide p. 15 LL 
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On the first day of the manth of Abin [1th Ootober), which ip the 
solar anniversiry of the emperor, His Majesty i» weighed twelve times 
against the following articles; wold, quickallver, silk, perfumes, copper, 
rūk-i Hitigad, drags, ghi, iron, rice-milk, seven kinds of grain, salt ; the 
order of these articles boing determined by their costliness. According to 
the number of years Hix Majesty has lived, there lx given away an equat 
number of sheep, goats, fowls, to people that breed these animale. A great n 
number of small animals are also pot at liberty, 

His Majesty iv weighed a second time on the 5th of Rajah, against 
wight articles, viz, silver, tin, dloth, lead, frnite, mustard oil, and i 
vegetables. — On both ocesuions the festival of Balgirih (birthday) is | 
celebrated, when donations, of wranta of pardon, aro hestowed upon people 
of all ranks. " 

The Imperial princes, sons, and. grambsons of His Majesty are weighed 
once in every «olar year. — They are for the first time weighed when two 
years old, but only against on» thing. Everv year, however, a new 
additional thing ix put on the scales, When grown np, they are yenerally 
weighed against seven or eight things, but tot agsinet more than twelve, 
Animals are set free ay usual, 

A separate treasnrer and an accountant are appointed for this purpose, 
so Vhat the expenditure may be mado with every. propriets- 

1 Tbe lunar huribila y of v emper MA thin wae the Mihaminaden birtbilay, Vs 

wer, ol evime, euet ntl leon ra lin 

? Jvconling t» (We Tecub-s Jakdwgiri (p. 103) und Pügfidkabwiias (T, p. 23), tor wwigh, 
ing of the Royal perwor wa introduced hy Akher, [tis ac hl Hindu suite. At fret 
the weluhinys toot pilieee oboe & yer, on se reenter te a ert re Wert with thecisteo- 
dition of Aktet's Divivs (soie) Et», we Bod in the histury of very year the rwan nii 
pami shamas, or aar weighing and & mest-} peri, or Dunas walsh i Tice wu» 
soara a palu tie Ae eaea eaa courtiers on thi tame ilay wees pro- 
Mansala or tuit pend bus. Thur fent —— m pottame 

fot the Harem. It appears (pide Páclibilhnáma, p- 243) that the agelnet which 
Ube royal penso) ins "ee sent From tio rens, n-hy the. mothre a tiicveigülni 
empnmr. dahlmr, erciedisg to wrern] femariks la tw Ties (c 70, 275, er. wwe 
even weighed in the pelien ut hia mumet mother, te whom the dives the tithe wf 
Morgais Zawsai, the M —— Akhar's mother tnd Bero- stylad Margen 
AMalóst (iw p. 40, tel 7), The Vere wae ever retained hy Antanpab g itè 

Abuunitirn laus, p. 229. 


$ 

The Hrthidas wl Ven euipetur. wax ot Totportante for tim Harem, aè tits the etrimt 
waa bapt, whieh numberni as mang kota is Le emperor wanibened sewn; Bence ale 
atigirih (ve ilm, aa Vr wonl ia pranonnond all ovre Indix) the veer’ kites". ur 


' 
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birthday. l 
! Tying notk oe Mite of stting, cr rildbam, tthe toile of saltitn be cemere ‘oy barron 
women sa moons Of 3 won, ail the tomis of Sullam t CAAA us Path pir Dikri 
án wine house wae is even pownilage visited by Hina and 
woran, wh to bite trong (o the marble teellis ssmintadit tomib; Similar vows 
arr even placed on Akbar's tomh in Süiamirs, near Agra- 
Albur a rerulation, aa in the nbore A® in, appears to hare been contixued nnder 
Jahangir. Bhaljahin sore alMeratim, in w«lar ws ho ww weighed on nach foant tiret 
inut gold ani] silver, and then againat athit artinine The articles themselres were 
Given away tn the courtiers, ur to plows inen amd beggars, aaa means of leepimg the royal 
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ÁA*ia 19. 
ON SUYÜCRGHALS.! 


His Majesty, in his care for the nation, confers benefita on people of 
various élanacs ; and ín the higher wiedom which God has conferred upon 
hin, ke consideri doing ao an act of divine worship. 

Hix Majesty, from his desire to promote rank distinctions, eonfers 
lands and subsistence allowances on the following four classes of men, 
first, on inquirers after wisdom who baye withdrawn from all worldly 
ocenpation, and make no difference between nightand daytime in searching 
after true knowledge ; secondly, on such as toll and practise self-denial, 
and while engaged in the striggle with the selfish passions of human 
nature, have renounced the society of mon ; thirdly, on aucli na nre weak 
and poor, and haye no xtrength for inquiry ; fowrthly, on honourable men. 
of gentle birth who from want of knowledge are unable to provide for 
themselves by taking up a trade. 

Subsistence allowances, paid in cash, are called Wagfa; lands 
conferred are called Mak, or Madad-i maSash. In this way krors are 
given away, and yet the grants are daily increasing in number. 

As the rircumstances of men have to De inquired into before grants 
ate made, and their petitions must be considered in fairness, an 
experienced man of correct intentions is employed for this office, He 
ought to be at peace with every party, and must be kind towards the 
people at large in word and action. Such an officer is called Sadr, The 
Qå and fho Mir SAd! ate under his ardors. He is assisted in his important 
duties by a clerk, who has to look after the financial business, and is now- 
adays styled Divin-i SaSadal. 

His Majextv, in his mercy, orders his servants to mtroduce to. him such 








person from all bodily and montal harm. The gold aad tho silver which Jaháugie 
wae dure weighed umounted ts Ra, X000; bit accarding to the Tank, the money 
was distzibuted amung the women of the Hates, 0n amdier ocsaalon (Tex, p. 163), 
Jahángir was found to i "9 waeful 
Ree e de 11), Jahánglr At the ace if forty-»va woobl have weighed 

Akhar, in accordatice with hix Fündn vendencios, weed to give the money to Brahmins, 
^ (a the th al Rajab 073, whieh ix the dà on which the peror wa» lom, the feast 
ad weighing His Majest was kóki e$ Nighentl AA, n Yown helangiaq Us tha Bikar od Aauigpe, 
‘for according to estalilalixd eustom the emperor ie weighed («ico & year, on his solar and 
Inter birthdays. agrinet quii, alive, etes which be given Ae & prevent te ils Heskunine of 

such opportanities 


jonally, courthers were for important serviss "Thus Jabingir 
. had once his Conri dotar Wike "il resanni eurer EH ix EI Pur ly iive 
hien aa a fee in addition to three villagne. which wore bestowed npon im sa jgir. 
3. Vide the note st the exul af thie A 
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fe are worthy of grants, and a large number receive the aasivtance they 
desire. 

When His Majesty conunenced to inquire into thix department, it was 
discovered that the former Sadrs had. beet guilty of bribery and dishannst 
practices. Ho thetefare appoitited, at the recommendation of near friends, 
Shaykh SAhd" "n-Nabi to this important office. The laude which were 
thon held by Afghims and Chaudris were taken away, anil became domain 
Iatds (kjalsg),! whilst all others that held grants were tefetred to tho 
Shaykh who inquired into, and certified, their grants, After some time 
it wu» reported that those who held grants had not the lands in one and 
the came place, whereby the wouk whose grounds lay near L4aliga landa 
or near tlie jágirs of. Mansabdürs, were exposed to vexations, and were 
encroached upou by unprincipled men. His Majesty then ordered that 
they should get lands on one spot, which they might choose. "his order 
7 proved beneficial for both parties, The officers of the government, on 
j receiving this order, told off certain villages for thie purpose ; those who 

wore weak were protected, and the everoachmonts uf the unprincipled 
were put à stop to. 

But. when Time, according to his enstom, eommenced to tear the veil 
of seareta; ruinours aleo regarding thia Sadr [SAbd* 'n-Nabi] came to the 
aer ol His Majestv- Anorder waa therefore given that all those who held 
‘the practices of these grant-holders did not come up to the wise counsels 
ol His Majesty, the order was passed that the excess of all lands aliove one 
hundred Bighas, if left unspecified in the forméne, shoald be reduced to 
two-fifths of it, three-fifths of the excess bem annexed to the domain 
lands. Irániand Türáni women alone vete excepted from this rule. 

‘As it was reported. that. impudent, avaricious people usod to lenva 
their old grounds ard take possession of new places, it was ordered that 
every ots who should leave his place, should lose one-fourth of lis lande 
and receive & now graut, 

Again, when His Ma discovered that the Qizis were in tle habit 
obtaining Cod» favour, ta place no further reliance on thew men [the 


whole matter, and dismissed all Qügi&, except those who had been 
appointed during the Sadrship of Sultin Khwaja. The rani and Tirant _ 
— — aost Poriion MMA, 0 
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women also were convicted of fraud, aud the order was passed that every 
exes af Land above one hundred ighas held by thom should be 
inquired into, whother if. was correctly held or not. 

During the Sadrskip oi SAziz* ‘d-Dovela (Mie Fath" "Hah of Shiráa] the 
following order was given :—If any onn held a Suydirghal together with a 
partner, und the fnrmán contained ho reference to the aliare possessed by 
each partner, the Sadr should, in the event of one al the partners dying, 
procoed. without furtlier inquiry to a division, the ulure of the: deceased. 
partner lapeing to the Crown, and. remaining dotonin: land till the heira 
should personally apply to His Majesty. ‘The new Sade was at the sumo 
timo prevented From granting, without previous reference to His Majesty, 
tore than fifteen highas, " 

On acoount of the general peace und seourity in the empire, the 
irant-hoklers commenced to lay out their landa in gardens, and thereby 
derived so much profit, that it tempted the greediness uf the Government 
officers, who had certain notions of how much sus sufficient for Suytirghal- 
holders, to demand revenue taxes ; but tliis displeased His Majesty, who 
commanded that wich profits should not be intarfered with, 

. Again, when it wax found out that holders of ont hundred bighus 
and even lees were guilty of bribery, the order was given that Mir Sade 
John should bring these people before His Majesty ; and alterwarda it 
waa determined that the Sadr with the concurrence of the writer of this 


- work should either insteane or decrease the grants, The role now followed 


is thin, that all Suyürgbál land should consist of one-half of tilled Jand, and 
of one-half of land eapahle of cultivation ; if the latter half be not so 
(io. if the whols bo tilled land), one fourth of the whole should be taken 
away and a new grant be issued for the remainder 

The revere derived from-each bigh varied in the several districts, 
but ia never lose than one rupee. j 

His. Majesty, with the view of teaching wisdom and promoting true 
piety, pays much attention to this departinent, and appoints disinterested 
men ne Suder of districts and Sade of the realm. 


Note by the Translator on the Badrs of Aktar's reign. 
fn this Á*in-—one of this most interesting in. the. whole work—thy 


| Chaghata*i word suyürghál is translated by the Arahie modad* Latis, 


in- Persian. madad- maSüsh, for which we often find in MSS. madad o 
mds, — The latter term eignifiés * assistance of livelihood "^ und, like ita 


equivalent mild, or property, it denotes lands piven for benevolent 


as specified by Abü'-Fagl Scb lands were hereditary, und differ for 
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this reasou from jagir ar tay Gl lands which were conferred for à specified 
tite on Manssbdirs in lien of salaries 

This A*in proven that Akbar considerably interfered with swyirghdl 
lamis, arbitrarily resuming whatever lands he iked, and increasing the 
donnin, or tien lands to the rnin of many @ Muliammsdan (Aghán) 
family. He alw conpletely broke thw power of the Sadr, whow dignity, 
especially before the Moghul dynasty, had been very grvat, Tt wae the 
Sadz, or ac hw was generally styled, Sadrs Jahn, who edict legnlizod 
the Julüs, or accession, of à new king, During the reign of Akbar also, 
he ranked as the fourth officer of the empire (eide end of A*in 30). Their 
power was immense, They were the highest law-offieere, and had the 
powers which Administrators-General have among ts; ther were in 
charge of oll lands devoted to ecclesiasstien] und. benevolent: purposes, 
am] powered an almost unlimited authority of eanferring such lands 
independently af the king. They were alto the highest ecclesiastical 
law-officers, and might exercise the powers of High Inquisitors,— Thus 
SAlulY "n-Nubi, during his Sedrelip, ordered two men to be killed for 
heresy (ride p. 185, 1. 7, from below). 

In the times before the Moghuls, the- terms. drürüt, eviziif, mik, 
inSdmed dehhd, inSdm-i zaminhi, etc., ocour for the word: suyiirghal (ur 
siyttrgl, or sughurghil, az some dictionaries spell it). 

Among the former kings, *AlsS" “d-Din-} Khiljt ie notorious for the 
disregard with which he cancelled the grants of former rulers. He 
resumed the greater part of the madad<« maSéeh tenures, and made them 
domain lands He sho lowered thè dignity of the Sudy by appointing 
his kevbearer to this high office (TaritÀ-(. Firüzxháls, p. 353). Quiha 
'd-Din Mubáraleháh, however, during the four yeurs and four montha 
of his reign, reinstated many whom SAlá" 'd-Din lad deprived (T. F., 
p. 382), Fiírür Shàh is still more praised for his liberality in conferring: 
lands (T. P. p. 55). 

That Sher Shih has often been accused by Moghul Historians far 
his bounty in conferring lands, has been mentioned above (p. 256, note) ; 
and thi» may have been one of the reasons why Akbar showed such an 
unexpeoted severity towards the grant-holdure of his time, 

Each Sthd had a Sadr-i jus, or provincial Sade, who was under the 
orders of the Chief Sady (Qadi Jalin, i. or Badr ba, or Saile-i Sudür) 

As in every other department, bribery waa oxtetuively carried on 
in the offices of tke Sadra. The land specifiad In (he farmón of 2 holder 


¥ Regarding tbe turning out ot Awmi and Maded-{ matash boliwrs, vide Killiot' 
Glossary, under Altanghs, x Dad " 
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rarely correeponded in extent to the land which be actually held ; or the 


language of the farmán wan ambigiously worded to enahle the holder 
fo take possesston of as mueh ax he could und keep it, as long as he bribed 
the Qazi» and provincial Kades. Hono Akbar had every reason, after 
repeated inquiries, to canad grante conferred by former rulers. The 
religious views nf the emperor (mde p. 176) and. the hatred whieh he 
shower to the Ulam, most of whom held landa. furnished him with a 
personal, nud therefore stronger, reason to- reine their grants, and drive 
them away to Bhakkar in Sind, or to Bengal, the clinute of which in 
those days was a6 notorious as, in liter dass, that of Gombroon. After 
the fall of Abd" *n-Nahi—a tan whow Akbar used. once to honour by 
holding the slippers before his feet—Sullan Khwija, @ member of the 
Divine Faith (wide p. 214), was appointed as Sadr; nnd tho, Sadra altor 
hum were so limited in conferring lands independently of Akbar, and had 
so few grants to look after, as te tempt Badi,ont to indulge in earcastical 
remarks. The folluwing were Akhar's Sadrs ;— 

I. Shaykh Gada*t, « Shisah, appointed: at. the recommendation: af 
Bayrüm Khán, till 068. 

2. Kbwája Muhammad. Sálih, till 971. 

3. Shaykh &Abd" 'n-Nnbi, till 986. 

£ Sultiin Khwaja, till hie death in 993. 

G. Amir Fath® lh of Shiniz, till 997. 

6. Sadr Jahan, whose name coiticides with the tithe of his office. 

Abü "I-Faalalso mentions 4 Sade Mawlina $Abd" "-Báqi ;: but T do 
not know when lw helil office, 

l extract à few short passages from Badi oni 

Paye 29, Shaykh Gad*t cancelled the Mada: maStieh lands and took 
away the legacies 1 of the Khansidas (Afghans) and gave » Suyürghál to 
any one that would bear ap with humiliating treatment, but not other- 
wise, Nevertheless, in comparison with the present, time, when obstacles 
are raised to the possession of every jarih of ground, nay, even less, von 
may tall the Shaykh an © Alambakhah (ane who gives away a world), 

Page 52.. After Shaykh Gadi", Khajagi Mubatinad Salih was, in 
968, appointed Sadr: but he did not possess such extensive powers in 
conferring landa as mad/wl-i maSásh, hecanse ha waa dependent. on. the 
Diwàns. 

Page TL. In 972, or perhaps toto vorrectly in #71, Shaykh Abdu 
‘n-Nabi was made Sade. In giving away lands, he was to conault Muzaffar 
Khán, at that titm» Vazir and Vall. But soon after. the Shaykh acquired 


© Aveyif— Tho text of Padi, iui has wrongly apt. Few he rend kira. 
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sunh absolute powers that he conferredondeserving people whole worlds of 
sibsistenve allowances, lunds, and peusions, to mneh so that if you place 
the grants of all Jormer kings of Hindüstan in one senle, and those of tbe 
Shaykh into thé other, liis «cale would weigh more, — Bat several veans 
later tle scale went tp, us it had been under former kings, aml matters 
took.an adverse turn. 

Page 304. In 983; His Majesty gave Uhe order that tho dyimas of the 
whole empite alionhd pot be let aff hy the &rorte of each Pergnnn, unless 
they bronght the Jarman in whieh thor grants, subsistence allowances 
and pensions. were described, to the Sadr for wspection and verification, 
For this reason, & large number od worthy people, from the eastern 
districts up to Bhakloit on thé Indus, eame to Conrt, Tf any of thom had 
& powerful protector in one of the grandes or near friends of His Majesty, 
he could manaye to have his affair settled ; tut thoae who were destitute 
of such recommendations had to bribe Sayyid 8 Abd" 'r-Fasül, the Shayldi'a 
head man, of muke presents to. hie. farrüalws, darhüns (porters), avoid 
(grooms), and mihtare (sweepers), " in ordér to get their blanket out of 
the mire," Unless, however, they had either strong recommendations, 
ot had roounse to bribery, they wore utterly ritined. Many of the 
Ayimas, without obtaining thetr object, died from the heat caused hy the 
crowding of the multitudes, Though » report of this cama to the ears 
ot His Majesty, no ona dared to take these unfortunate people before the 
emperor. Ad when the ShayEh, in all his pride and haugbtinees, sat 
upon hin maenad (eustion), and influential grandees introduced to him, tn. 
hin office; seinntific ot pious men, the Shaykh received them in his filthy 
way, paid respect to no one," and after much asking, begging, and ex- 
apgerating he allowed, for example, a teacber of the Hidaya (e hook on 
law) and other college books 100 Bighna, mure or lest; and though such 
a tun might have been for a long time in possession of more extensive 
Ismin, the Shaykh took them away. Bat to men of no renown, te low 
follows, even to Hinds, he gave primitive lands a» marks * of personal 
favour, Hence science wwi scientific men fell in estimation. , . . At no 
time hud a Sade for so long a time exercised more tyrannical power, 

The fate of SAbd® ‘n-Nabi bas been related above. Akbar gave him 
money for the poor of Makkah, and sent him ona pilgrimage. When ke 
came back, he wad called to account. fot tlie money, was pot in prison, 
and niurdered "by some woundrel " in 902: 

V Badi mi mys that orro in thé Stata hal) when batare the tiran of prayer bs wnabul 
eee reek aa — tho grantees standing near kim. 


* For betf id ia the test (yp vpé MS, of Tadioni rende nin — 
a bhid midad, 
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The next Sadr waa Sultin Khwaja. Matters relating ty auydrghils 
now took n very: different coume. Akbar huil rejected the Ialàin, and 
the new sodr, who had just returned from Makkali! hecoine & member 
of the Divins Faith. The xysteiatie perseeution of the learned and the 
lawyers had commenced, and His Majesty inquired personally into all 
gtante (vide p. 199, second para,).. The lands were now steadily withdrawn, 
atl secording to Badi,ont, whe had managed to get 1,000 bighas, at firet 
to the great disgust of SAbd* 'n-Nabi, many a Muhammadan family was 
impoverished or utterly mined. 

In 093, Fath “Wah of Shiriz {wide p. 34) was appointed Sadr, As 
the Suyürghál duties, and with them the dignity of the Sadr, had dwindled 
down to nothing, Fath lab, though Sadr, could be spared for misions 
to the Dakhin, Bad., p. 343. i 

” His Shirial servant Kamil officiated for him during his absenoe, and 
looked after these lacklands of Ayimu-dars,* who had a fow «pota lere atil 
thare; for the dignity of the Sade had approached its Iamál (perfeotion). 
Fath "llàh had not even the power of conferring five bighas} in faat hu 
was an imaginary Sade, as all lands had been withdrawn. And vet, the 
lands which had been withdrawn became the dwelling-places of wild 
aninials, and thus belonged neither to the Ayimedare, nor to farmers. 
However, of all these oppressions, there is at least a. record loft in the 
books of the Sadr, though of the office of the Sadr the name only is left. 

Page 368. Fath ‘lah [the Sadr himself] laid before His Majesty a bag 
containing the sum of ft. 1,000, which liis collector by meuns of oppression 
or under the pretext thatan Avima-dir was not forthdoming or dead, had 
squeezed out of the widows and unfortunate orphans of the Pargana of 
Basiwar [which was his jigir] and said “ My collectors have thia much 
collected from the Ayina-dirs aa a Hifa Ne, boontse the rollectors 
thought the Suyfirghal holders had more thun suffisent to live upon)". 
Bat the emperor allowed him to keep tho sum for himself, 

The next Gair, Badr Jahan, was & member of the Divine Faith. 
"Though appeinted Sadr immeliately after the death of Fath". "lah, 
Badi,oni continnes calling him Alufii-yd mamalil-i mukedea. the Maftt of 


+ The eno hapqennixt ulterwarda vo Mirsi SAn Koka, —— ——— 
om record that devout pile retar? su smi “farel” frum Makkah 
pa tu aepune a beamtilhe penttiow to the Telim is & provert carrent in the Eset, 
Ack obaylin f 't-baremnyn, ' The Deri) dimelic it Mable aed Mailinah." 

* Magi» ‘Lardsi a pun reminding vt wegig faak TV) one ne whom tends have 
bert eenltered, ail mugs (part set LY), ona who eontors ix Theorve that Meds, cnil 
use thx word ayims pot only in Ho plural series cf ayimu dira, but s at equivalent of 
those whe hold ns Seyna. 

Regarding 1 Aunt whiehy gruasping &adrs wer subject to; vide Elliot's Index 
p. 253, note, of = ili, howwrer, the lin pata. ought to be expunged as unhisterical. 
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the empire, which had bern his tithe before Perhaps it wad no longer: 
necessary to lave » sepürate oificer [or the Sadvahip. Sadr Jahan 
continied to serve under Jahingte- 

A grout portion of the Suydrghal lands is specified by Abà 'L-Fagl in 
ihr geographical tables of the Third Book. 


A*in 20. 
ON THE CARRIAGES, ETC, INVENTED BY HIS MAJESTY. 

Hik Majesty tas invented an extraordinary earrisge, which has proved 
# source of nel comfort for various people. When this carriage la used 
for travelling, or for carryiny loads, it may be employed for grinding corn." 

His Majesty alao invented a large cart, whicliis drawn by one elephant. 
[tis made sufficiently Inege »o as to hold several bath-roome, and this 
serves as a travelling bath. It is also easily drawn hy cattle. 

Camelt and hores also ate nsed for pulling onrriages, and thus 
contribute to the comfort of mankind. Finely bmilt carriages are called 
bahals;* if used on even ground several muy sit together and 
travel on. 

Water wheels nnd carts have also boen yo constructed that water may 
be fetehed from far; low places.” Two oxen may pail four «ach wheels 
at the same time, or one ox two. 

Another machine exists which conveys water from a well, and moves 
wt the mime times o millstone. 

A*in 21, 
THE TEN SER TAX (DANSERD). 

Hie Majesty takes from each bigha of tilled land tan sers ol grain 
asa rovulty. Store-house lave been conatrnoted in every district, They 
supply the animala belonging to. the State with food, which is never 
bought in the bizar. Those stores prove at the sume time of great use 
for the people ; fot poor cultivators may receive grain for «wing purposes, 
or people may sr aioe Kran tha tiaia of amiant Bat the stares 
are only used to supply aiwessities. Ther are also sand for benevolent 
quurposes ; for His ate eae — his ompite many houses 
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for the poor, where indigont people may set xomething to eat. He ales 
appainta everywhere ixperienewd poople to look alter these stare-housra, 
and selecta for this purpose aetive Dürorals and clever writers, vho watch 
the receipts and eharges. 

An 22. 


ON FEASTS. 

Hin Majesty inquires into the exdelletit enatome of past ages, and 
without looking to the men of the paxt in. partienlar, ho takes up that 
Which is proper, though he hae to pay a high price for it, To bestows 
hie fostering care upon ten of varioux clumes; and seeks far occasions tà 
make presenta, Thns, when His Majesty was infortid of thè Tensta ol 
the Jamaheds, and the festival of the Vársit priesta, hie adopted thou, and 
used them as opportunities of conferring bonofita, The following are the 
mont important fonnte. 1. The New Year's Diy feast? Tt commits o 


the day when tho Sun in his splendour moves to Aries, iis last til the 


nineteenth day of the month (Farvardin). Two days of thix period are 
considered great festivals, when much mones and nimerit othar things 
sre given away na prisents > the first’ day of the mouth of Farwardin, and 
the nineteenth, which f» the time of the Sharaf. Again, Hie Majesty 
followed the custom of the ancient: Pársis, who held hanquete on those 
days the names of which coincided with the name of amonth2 The follow- 
ing are the days which havw the same namy asa month: 16th Farwondin ; 
3rd UrdibihisM ; 6th Khárdid ; Vh Tir; Tth Amurdád ; Ath Shahri- 
wer; lh Mohr; Wh dign; fh Azer: 8th, oth, 29nd Day; 2nd, 
Babna ; Sth Lefandirmus, Feasta are actually and ideally held on esch 
of these days, People in. their happiness raise tle atrain, of inward joy. 
In the. beginning of each. pahr. the. maygárus. (vide p- 51, L 1) um beaten, 
when the singent and musivians fall in, On the first uf the above founts 
coloured lampe are uned for three nights; on the vecond forono night, and 
the joy is yenoral, 
I have given a fev particulars in the first book (Á*in 18). 


A*in 23. 
THE KAUSHROZ Of DAY OF FANCY HAZATS. 


On tho thitd feast-day 0f every. nionth, Hi» Majesty. holds a. larga 
assembly for the purpose. of iniuiring into the many wondertu] things 
Y Bali ónt guitally calla yis day Nawrts- Jatti; IT) 153, note T. 5 

A^" 


3 Ths dite wae the name of the eighth month (October: vembur) | bat the tenily 
day sito ol avery month had tho sani ama, | a 
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found in this world, The morchants of the age are eager to attend, and 
lay out atticles from all commtries. The people of His Majesty's Harem 
come, and the women of other men also are invited, and buying and 


welling is quite general. Hi» Majesty uwes such daysto select any articles 


which he wishes to buy, or to fix the price ol things, and thus add to his 
knowledgo. "The socrets of the empire, the character of the people, the 
good and bad qualities of each office and workshop, will then appear. 
His Majesty gives to such days the name of Khuahrits, or the joyful day, 
na they are a source of much enjoyment, 

After the fancy baAgirs for womeu, baziire for the met are hell. 
Murchante of all countries then sell their wares. His Majesty watches 
the transactions, and snch us are admitted to Court indulge in the pleasare 
of lmying. Baxir people, on euch oocusions, may ley their grievances 
before Hia Majesty, without being prevented hy the mace-bearers, and 
may use the opportunity of laying out their stores, in order to explain 
their circumstances. For those who are good, the dawn of suocess ries, 
whilst wieked bázür peoplo are called to account. 

Hin Majesty lute appointed for this purpose a separate treasurer and 
an accountant, so that the sellors may get patd without delay. ‘The profit 
made by tradeamen on such occasions is very great. 


A*in 54. 
REGULATIONS REGARDING MARRIAGES. 


Every care bestowed upon thie wonderful tie between men i¢ a means 
of preserving the stability of the human race, and ensuring the progress 
of the world ;. it i» a preventive agninst the outbreak of evil passions, and 
leads to the establishment of homes. Hence Hie Majesty, inaamuch as 
he is benign, watches over great and small, and imbues men with his 
notions of the apiritual union und the. equality of essence which he sees in 
marriage, He abhirs miirringes which take place between mon and woman 
belare the age of puberty. They bring forth no fruit, and His Majesty 
thinks thetn eves lurtiul ; for afterwards, when auch a oouple tipens into 
tuanhood, they dislike having connexion, atul their home is desolate. 

Here in India, where & man cannot see the woman to whom he i» 
betrothed, thers are peculiat obstacles ; but His Majesty maintains that 
the consent of the bride and bridegroom, and the permission of the 
parents, are absolutely necessary in marriage contracts, 


© Regarding these fanvy bdalra, vide abore Bedl.out's remaria on p; 213, L4 
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Marriage between odor relations Hie Majesty thinke highly iniproper. 
He sayx; " The faet that, io snciwtit times (1) wveti, a girl was oot given to 
hor twin brother vayht to silenor those who ure fond of historical proofs. 
Marringe between first cousins, however, does not strike the bigoted 
followers of Muhamitnad’s religion as wrong; for the beginning of a 
religion resembles, in this regard, the begining of the creation of mankind. 

His Majesty disapproves of high dowries ; for na they are rarely ever 
paid, they are mere alam ; but be admits that the fixing of high dowrien 
is & proventive against rash divorces. Nor does His Majimty approve of 
every one marrying more than one wife; for this ruine a man’s health, 
anil disturb» the peace of the home: He censuree obl women that take 
young husbands, and says that doing so i against all umdesty- 

He has also appointed two sober and sensible tet, one of whom 
inquires into the virgutmtances of the bridegroom, and tho other into 
those of the bride: Theen tio officers have the title of Tibi. or 
masters of matriages. In many cases, the duties are performed: by ono 
and the same officer, His Majesty ulso takes a tax from both parting, to 
enable them to show their gratitude. The payment of thin tax is looked 
upon as auspiciogy. Mangabdiirs commanding from five to one thousand, 
pay 10 Mwuhrz ; do, from one thousand to five hundred, 4 M. : do, to 
Commanders of one huntred, 2 Af. ; do. to Commanders of forty, | M. ; 
do, to Commanders of ten, 4. The Lutter foo ia alan paid by tich people. 
Tho middle classes pay 1 FL, and comnion people } dim Tn demanding 
this tax, thw officers have to pay regard to the circumstances of the 
father of the bride, 

Atin 25. 
REGULATIONS REGARDING EDUCATION, 


In every country, but esperially in Hindiistin, boys are kept for 
years at school, whore they learn the conmonants and vowels, A grent 
portion of the life af the studente is wasted by making them read many 
books. His Mijesty orders thut every school boy abould first learn to 
write the letters of the. Alphabet, and also Joarn to trace: thoir several 
forma* He ought to lourn the vhape wnd name of each letter, which may 
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le done in two days; when tle boy should proceod to write the Joined 
letter», They may he practised for a. woek, after which the boy should 
learn sone prow and poetry by heart, and then commit to memory some 

veme to the praise of God, or moral sentenves, euch written separately; 

Care is to be taker! that he learns to understand everything himself; 

but the teacher rou nssist him a little. He then ought for sone time to be 

daily pructised in writing & hemistich or a verse, and will soon acquire a 
current hand. Tho teacher onght especially to look after Bve things 

knowledge of the letters ; meaningeof worda;, the hemistich; the verse ; 
the former lesson. Lf thin method of teaching be adopted, a boy will 
learn in. à month; or even in a day, what it took others vears to under- 
stand, so muck so that people will got quite astonished. Every boy 
ought to toad booki on morai, arithmetic, the notation peculiar ta 
arithnistic, agreulture, menauration, geometry, astronomy, physiog- 

tuy, household matters, the rules of government, medicine, logie, the 
Lai ST, ripis, and. aA, wiences! and history ; all of which may be 
gradually. acquired. 

In studying Sanscrit, students ought to learn the Bayakaran, NIvá,i, 
Bedanta, and Pátanjal No one should be allowed to neglect those things 

These: regulations shed à new líght on schools, and cast a bright 
lustre over Madrasaa. 

JA*in 20. 
THE ADMIRALTY. 

This department is of groat use for the anecwslul operations of the 
army, and for tic benefit of the country in general ; it furnishes means of 
obtaining things of value, provides for agriculture, and: His Majesty's 
household. His Majesty, in fostering this source of power, keeps four 
objonta in view, and looks upon promoting the efficiency of this depart- 
| ment ax an bet. of divine worship. 

i Fivat.—The fitting ont of strong boats, espalle of carrying elephanta. 
Pi Some are made ii such a manner as tà be of use in aieges and fot-the 
l conquest Of strong forts, — Experienced officers look npon ships aa if they: 
j So espocially in "Turkey, Zanzibar, and Europe. In avery part of His 
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"Majesty's empire ships are numerous; but in Bengal, Kashmir, nnd 


Thathah (Sind) thoy are the pivot of all commerce. His Majesty had the 
sterna of the boats made in alipe of wonderful animals, and thus combines 
terror with amiuwement. ‘Turrets and pleasing kiosks, markets, and 
beautiful flowerbeds, have likewise been eotwtrücted on the rivers, 
Along the conste of the ocean, in the west, oast, and south of India, lange 
ships are built, which are suitable for voyages. The harbours have been 
put into excellent condition, and the experience of geaman has much 
improved. Targo ships aro aleo boili ut Dhábás and Lalor, and are 
then sent to tho coast. In Kashmir, a model of a ship was nude which 
was much admired. 

Saconilly.— To appoint experienced seamen, sequainted with the tides, 
the depths of the ocean, the time when tlie several winds blow, and their 
advantages and disadvantages. They must be familiar with shallows and 
banks. Besides, a seatnan must be hale and strong, à good. swimmer, 
kind hearted, hard working, capable of boaring fatigue, patient ; in fact, 
he nist possess all good qualities. Men of such character can only be 
found after much trouble. The best seamen come frota Malibür (Malabar), 

Boatmen ales bring men and their things from ono side of the river to 
the other, 

The number of sailors in a ship varies according to the size of the veesol. 
In large ships there are twelve classes. 1. The Nakhuda, or owner of the 
ship. This word ie evidently # short form of Navkiuda. He fixes the 
course of the ship. 2. The MuSallim, or Captuin. He musthe acquainted 
with the depths and the shallow places of the ocedn, and must know 
astronomy, It is he who guides the ship to Lor destination, and prevente 
her from falling into dangers. $, ‘The Tomdil,! or chiof of the thalayie, or 
ailore, Sailors, in seamen's langnage, aro called dhalasie or Kharwas. 
A. The Náthudá-khashab. He supplies the passengers with firewood 
and straw, and assivts in shipping and unlading the curgo. 5. The 
Sarhang, or wate, suporintends the docking and landing of the ship, and 
often acts far the MuSallim. 6. The Bhaudari has the eliargo of the stores. 
T. The Karrdni* is à writer who keeps the accounts of the ship, and serves 
out water to tlie passengers, 8, The SukEdwjir or helmstiun. He steers 
the ship according to the orders of the MuSallim, Someshipa carry several 
helmoren, but never more than twenty. 9, "Tho Panjari looks out from 
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the top of the mast, and gives notice when he sees Tand or a alip, or & 
coming storm, ete. 10, Tha GümA bolongi to the class of EAulágis: 
He throws oat the water which ha leaked through the ahip. 11. The 
Top-awdász, or gunner, ie required in naval fights; the numberdepends on 
the size of tho ship. 12. The Khama or common sailors. They set and 
furl the sail&.. Some of them perform the duty of divers, and stop leaks, 
or set free the anchor when it sticks fast. "The amount of their wages 
varies, and depends on the voyage; or ksh, as &men call it. In the 
harbour of Satgdie (Hiiglt) a Nakkudd gots 400 R.; besides he is allowed 
four malikh, or cabins, which he fills with wares for his own profit, Every 
ship ia divided into several divisions, forthe accommodation of passengers 
and the stowage of goods, each of the divisions being called n matigh- 
The MuSallim get 200 R. and two malikha ; tha Tandil, 120.R.; the 
Karrüwi, 50 R, and one malkh; the Nükhudü khashah, 30 R.; the 
Sárhang, 25 R.; the Sukbdngir, Panjari, ad. Bhawdári, cach 15 f; 
each KAhádrea or common aailor, 40 R. anil his daily food in addition ; 
the Degamdiüz, or gunner, 12 R, 

In. Kambhóyal (Cambay), a Nàdhula gota B00 R., und the other man in 
the same proportion. 

In. Láhari, n nükhudà gets 300-2, umi the rest in proportion. 

In Achin he gete half ax much again os in southern harbours; in 
Portugal; two and a half as much again ; and in Malacon;! twice a& muoh. 
again. [n P'egu, and Dahnasari, he gets balf a much again aa in Cambay. 


All those rates vary according to tle place and the length of the voyage. 


But it would take mw too Jong to give more detail. 
Boutmen on rivers huve wages varying from. 100 to D00 d. per mensem. 
Thirdly, an experienced man has Leen appointed to look after the 

rivers, Ho must. be an imposing andl fearless man, mist have a loud votes, 

mast be cxpable of bearing intigue, active, zealous, kind, fond of travelling, 

a good swimmer. As hw possesses experience, he settles every. difficulty 

which arises regarding fords, and takes mare that stich places ane not 

overcrowded, or too narrow, or very uneven, or fall of mud. He regulates 
tlie number of. passengers which a ferry may owrry > he must not allow 
travellers to bo delayed, and sees that poor people are paxend over gratis, 

He ought not to allow people to wwim across, or wares to he deposited 

anywhere else but at fording places. He should also prevent people from 

efoxing at tiglit, unless m esses of teoessity. 
Fourthly, the rembion of duties: His Majesty, in his moray, hns 
remitted many tolls, though the income derived from them equalled the 
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revenue of a whole eountrr. He oniy wishos that boatznen should get 
théir wuges. Tho state takes certum taxes in harbour places ; but they 
never exceed two and a half per cent. which is aa littl compared with the 
taxes formerly levied, that merchants Jock wpon lüarbour taxes aa totally 
remitted. E 

The following sums are levied as river toll... For every boat, 1. R. per 
dus at the rate of 1,000 mans, provided the bout and the men belong to one 
and the same owner. But if the boat belangs to another man and every- 
thing in the boat to the man who has hired it, the tax ie | R. for every 
2h kos. At ferry places, an elephant has to pay 10 d. for crossing ; & laden 
cart, 4 d. ; do. empty, 24. ; a laden cumel, 1d. ; empty camels, horses, 
cattle with their things 1d.; do. empty, [ d... Other bensts of burden 
pay yd. which incfudos the tall due by the river. "Twenty people pay 1 d. 
for crossing ; but they nre often taken gratis. 

The rule is that one-half or one-third of the tolls thu collected go 
to the State (the other hall goos ta the boatnwn). 


Merchants are therefore well treated, und tha articles of foreign. 


countries are Imported iy large quantities, 


Atin 27. à 
ON HUNTING, 

Superficial, worldly observers see in lillimg an animal a sort of 
plensure, nil in their ignorunee atride about; aa if aenneless, on the field of 
their passions. But deep inquirers aee in hunting à means of acquisition 
of knowledge, and the temple of their worship derives from it a peculiar 
lustre. This ia the case with His Majesty. He always makes hunting a 
means of increasing hin knowledge, and besides, uses hunting parties as 
occasions to inquire, without having first given notive.of his coming, into 
the condition of the people nnd the army. Ho travels incognito, mnd 


examines into mattera referring to taxation, or to Sayirghal lands, or to 


affairs connected. with the household. He lifte up-auch as are oppressed. 
and punishes the oppressors. Om account of these higher reasons His 
Majesty indulges in the chase, and slows himself quite enamoured of it, 
Shurt-sighted wail sib gna ark She tlh ia Mf an obo 


object in view but hunting ; but the wise and experienced know that he 


pursties higher aims. 
When His Majesty starts on a hunting party, active Qurdwole (men 
employed by the Afie Shikir,! or Master of Hunting] surround the hunting 


— in: Tite We now applied tà. amy tasistant ant tatooner, binkcatcher, etc. 
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ground, tha Qur (p. H0), remaining at a distance of about fiye As from it. 
Near the Qur the grundees and other people await tbe arrival of His 
Majesty. The men who look after the things sit down and watch. About 
a yard behind them the Mir T'üzak stania fondy lor service, and about 
a koe and one-half behind them stand some of the Ahidmatiyya (iy 252) 
and other servants of His Majesty. The KJodmatiyya ate told off to watch 
at that plac. Atubout tho samo distance there stands a vigilant officer 
with seme of His Majesty's servants, — He advances very slowly and guarda 
the private hunting ground. Behind them an experienced officer is 
stationed to superintend the whole, Several near servants ol His Majesty 
have admission to thie place; but generally only auol are allowed to 
came as are required to rendez services at the chase, 

When a certam distance las been passed over, His Majesty selecta & 
few to accompany him, end then moves on; and after having gone over 
another distance, ho generally goes alone, or accompanied by one or two, 
When the hour of rest comes, both parties which had. been left. behind 
again join Hia Majesty, 

As T have statod the views of Hix Majesty regarding the chase, und 
have written down some remarka on the arrangements whioh are made 


PEG iun ag Dern J hall gies a Se Sean eee St ed) 





| modes of ehaaing, and the wonderful contrivances which people bave 
1. Tiger. Hunting. 
H They tako a largs cage ahd-havitg Fabonad jt (on bhe ground) with 


atrong iron tics, they put it in places frequented by tigers. The door is left 
open; but it ie arranged in such a manner that the slightest shaking will 


T cause it to close, Within the oage thoy pat a goat, which ix protected by a 
soreen so constructed that the tiger can see the goat, but not get hold af 
>r it. Hunger will lead the tiger to the cage. Aa soon aa he enters, ho is 
| = caught. — 
n Another method.—Thov put à poisoned. arrow on & low, painted green, 
» RPM mc — 
— ‘The bow ix hung upon a tree, and when the tiger passes, and shakes it a 
HL. little, the arrow will hit. the animal and kill it. 
AN l Another mothod—Thoy tina sheep to à place in » road frequented by 
m- tigers, patting putting round ahont the sheep ot thé ground amall blades. of grass 
oni covered with ghe.. The tiger comes ruhing forward and gets his claws 
E full of the glue. The mote he trine to get rid of it, the more will the glun 
e Lun ane made from he éxestations teem alita made in tho bark 
= ol — — 
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stick to his feet, and when hn i quite senseless and exhausted, the 
linters come from the ambush and kill him. Or they take him alive, 
and tame hiii. 

His Majesty, (rom bis straightforwarlness, dislikes having recourse 
to wich tricks, andl prefers with bows or mateliloeks openly to attack this 
brate, which destroys «o many lives. 

Another method.—An intrepid experienced hunter gets on the back of a 
mate Imfíalo and. makes it attack tho tiger. The buffalo will quiekly cateh 
the tiger on its horns, and tose it violently upwards, #0 that it dies. 
Tt in impossible to describe tlie excitement of tliis manner of bunting the 
tigor. One dort not know what to admire more, the courage of the 
rider, or hia akill in standing firm on the alippery back of the buffalo, 

One day, notive was given thet a man-eating tiger had made its 
appearance in the district of Bari. His Majesty got on the elephant Nahir 
Khan, and went into the jungle, The brute was stirred up ; and striking 
its claws inte the forehead of the huge animal, it. pulled ite bead close 
down to the ground, when the tiger was killed by the nen, This occurrence 
astonished the most intrepid und experienced. hunters. 

On another occasion, His Majesty liunted neutr Toda. — The tiger had 
stretched one of the party to tbe ground. His Majesty aimed at the 
brute, killed it, and thus saved the life of the man, 

Once during n qamargha * chase, a large tiger waa stirred wp. The 
animal attacked His Majesty, when he shot it in time throngh the head 
and killed it. 

Once a tiger strick his clave into a man. All who witnessed it 
despaired of hia life, Hix Majesty shot the tiger throngh the body and 
released the unfortunate man. 

A retuurkably scene touk place in the forest of. Mathur&, ShujiSat 
Khän (tide Á*in 30, No. 01), who uil advanced very far, gob snddenly 
timid. His Majesty remained standing where he was, and looked furiously 
at the tiger. "Tho hrute cowered * down helore that divine glance, and 
turned right about trembling all over. In a short timo it was killed. 

The feats of His Majesty are too numerous to be imagined ; much 
less ean à. Hindustánl, as T am, describe thom in a dignizied style. 

Ho slays lions,” but would not hurt an ant, 
Ho yirds himsell for the fray ; but thin lion* drops hin claws from fear.* 





* Qumurgho iiw chase for which divers aee employ, [The puee jh apperentt 
encinedd in a living ring.—?P.) 1 " i 
+ This be pne of Akbar's miracles. 

[* Bkrr, tiper.— P.) 

* These two verses are taken from. Fnaygs Nal Damus ; tide p. 108, note 1. 
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2. Blephant-catching. 1 


Thete are several modes of hunting elaphants. 

1. Kheda* The hunters ure both on horseback and on foot. They 
go during summer to the grazing places of this wonderful animal, and 2 
commence to beat drums and blow pipes, the nome of which makes 
the elephants quite frightened. They commence to rush about, till from 
their heaviness and exertions no strength jà left in them. — They are then È 
aure to run under a tree for shade, whin some experienced hunters throw 
& rope rade of hemp or bark round their feet or necks, and. thue tie them 
to the tree. They aro ulterwards led off in company with some trained 
elephants, nnd gradually get tame. Owe-fourth ol the value of an elephant 
thus omaght ia given to the lmnters us wages, 

8. Char kinda, They take 2 tame female elephant to the grazing place 
ol wild olephanta, the driver strotehing limwelf oai the back of the elephant, 
without moving or giving any other sign of hie presence. The elephants 
then commence to fight, when the driver manages to secure ote by 1 
throwing a rope round tie foot. 

al 8. Gad? A deep pit ia constructed in a place frequented by elephants, 

which js éovered up with grasa. X8 soon a4 tha elophanta come near it. 

othe hunters from their ambush commence to make @ great noise, The 

elephants get confused, anil losing their lubitual cautiousness, they fall 

p™ rapidly und neiily into the hole, They are then starved and kept without 
water, when they «oon get tame. 

4. Bar. Thoy dig a ditch muni the resting-place of elephants, leaving 
only one road open, before whieh they put up a door, which is fastened 
with ropes. "The door is left open, but closes when the rope is cut, "The 
hunters then put. both inside and outsido the door aueh food as elephants 
like. ‘The elephants eat it up greedily ; their votacimtsness takes them 
forget all eautiouxness, and without fear tbey enter at the door... feazleem 

— hunter, who bas been lying concealed, then cuts the rope, and the door - 
closes. The elephants start up, and in their fury try to break the door. 
They ate all in commotion. Thi hunters then kindle fires and make much. 
| noie. The elephants run about til they got tirod, and no strength ie. — 
E left in them. Tanw females are then hronght to tha place, by whose =~ 
t mune the wild elephstits are eungM.— They soon get tame, 
From times of oll, people kave enjoyed elephant hunts by any of 
r the above moles; Iie Majesty has invented a mew manner, which 
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admit» of remarkable finesse. tn foot, all excellent modes of hunting are 
inventions of His Majesty, A wild herd oi elephants i2 eurrounded. on 
three sides hy driver one side alone bemg left open. At it several 
female elephants are stationed. From all sides, male olephanta wili 
spproach to cover the fermles: The hitter than go grodially into an 
enelosure, whither the male» follew. Thay are now vangit ss shown 
above! 
3. Leopard? Hunting. 

Leopards, when wild, select three places, In one part of the country 
they hunt; in another part they rest and deep; and ina third district 
they play and amuse themselves. They moutly sleep on the top of a hill, 
The shade of a tree iA sufficient for the leopard. He rubs himself aguinst 
the trunk. Round about the tree they deposit their excrementa, which 
are willed in Hindi akhir, 

Formerly, hunters used to make deep holes and cover them with grues. 
"These pita wore called odi. The leopards on coming near them, fell down 
tothe bottom ; but they often broke their feet or legs, or managed by 


jumping to get out again. Nor could you eateh more than ono in each pit. 
His Majesty therefore invented a new method, which has astonished the 


most experienced hunters, He made a pit only two or tlitee gaz deep, and 
constructed & peculiar trapdoor, which closes when the Iecpard falls into 


the hole, The &nima] is thia never hurt. Sometimes more than one go 


into thé trxp.. On one oconsion 10 less than seven leoparda were exught. 
At the time of their heat, which takes place in winter, à female leopard 
had been walking about on the field, and siz male leopards were affer her. 
Aocitentally she fell into à pit, and her tale companions, unwilling to 
let her off, dropped in one after the other—a niod scene, indeed: 

Hix Majesty also catches leopards by tiring them out, which is very 
interesting to look nt. 


LA ey met esp a surrounded the wisnle jungia, ow 
€ —— aed un Ma LI Me 
wurperor r LI 

MEE El 
miang many femáles wwre in resiinese.— U ee arp M 
—— ^ s b custo, vba aliefly onoujiy thems in thia part of Ilia i 

wish eleplucit hontits. The wes to drive the wild frown all the 
i mer the whore the emprror aat, »o that he mjoy the — 
vxnitt — cat ct th ioi ad rient lir T mon their ring anfortu: 

ert uoeonud of Use densit —— 

SE Ea prr rie warm ede mad ; dmt * 
—— — the ee of tir emperr.” dH qhálnd mi, 
"m Tác the rAià vc liunting loopaurd.— P] 
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Another method i» to [nsten nooi to the foot of the above mentioned 
tred, When the animal comes to scratch itecl!, it gets entangled. 

Hin Majesty generally hunts leopards thirty or forty os from Agra, 
expecially in the districts af Bárf, Simáwali, Alipfr, Sunnim, Bhatinda, 
Rhatnir, Patan in the Panjab, Fath por Jhinjhand, Nagor, Mirath, Jodhpair, 
Jaisalmir, Amrsarniyin ; but sevoral other more remote spots have been l 
selocted as hunting grounds.. Hin Majesty med often to go to the first 
mentioned places, take-out the leopards that had fallen into a pit, and i 
hand them over to the keepars. Ho would oftentravel over great distances, 4 
and waa perhaps just on the point of resting a little; but before he had 
done wo, good news were brought from some hunting ground, when he | 
hastened away on a Hoot oourser. i 

In former times people managed to train a newly caught leopard 
for the pluse in the space of three months, or if they exerted themselves, 
in two months. From the attention which His Majesty pays to this i 
animal, leopards are now trained in an excellent manner in the short 
space of eighteen days. Old and active keepers were surprised at auch ™ 
results, and extolled the charm of His Majesty's knowledge, From good 
motives, wad from a desire to add splendour to his court, His Majesty 
used to take it upon himself to keep and train leopards, astonishing the b 
most experienced. hy. his success. 

A rather remarkable caso is the following. Onee » leopard had been 1 
cought, and without previous training, on a mere hint hy His Majesty, it 
brought in the prey like trained leopard. Those who were present had 1 
their eyes opened to truth, and experienced the blessing of prostrating 
themselves in belief un His Majesty 

Attracted by the wonderful influenve of the loving heart of His 
Majesty, n leopard once followed the imperial suite without oollar or chain, 
and like a sensible human being, obeyed every command, and at every 
leopard chase enjoyed it very much to have ita skill brought to the test. 

Thore are two hundred keepers in charge of the bidga leopards, A 
proper aystem of training has been laid down. 

A*in 28.. 
THE FOOD ALLOWED TO LEOPARDS, THE WAGES OF THE 
KEEPERS. 


First clase leopards got 54,-of inest every day ; second olaes, 4] a. ; 
third class, 42. ; fourth clams, Sf #.; fifth clase, 314. ;. sixth class, 3p s. ; 
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seventh class, 5. ; eighth clisx, 98 «.. The ment is given in a lump; and 
a» on. Sundays no animals are killed! double the daily portion is mivat 
on Saturdays. 

Formerly every six months, bat now annually, four sere af butter and 
Gne-tenth of a eer of brimatone aro given as ointment, which prevents 
beh. Fourmen also were oppointed to train and look after each leopard ; 
but now thers are three men told off for such leopards as-sit on horses 
when taken to the hunting ground, and only two for such ye sit on corte 
and on doclies, The wages of the kenpers vary from 3 R. to 5 4t per 
mensem ; bnt they have at the same tine tà Took fter the oattio which 
draw the leopard erts. "The aervant« who Ipok ftat tle cattle aro divided 
into seniors and juniors, wach class heing subdivided into five divisions. 
The seniora get 300d, 200d., 220d 200d, and 120d., which iw the 
loweat allowance ; the juniom yet 160 d. 10 4., 120 d., 110 d., and 100 d, 
For the sake of show, the leoparda got brocaded saddle cloths? chains 
studded with jewels, and coarse blankets, and Gushhdni? carpets to sit an. 
Grandes of the court also are appointed to superintend the Keepers of 
each leopard; they aro to take care that the animals are nicely dressed, 
and that new ones aro added to the establishment, Rach leopard has à 
name which indicates some of his qualities. Evory ten leoparda form & 
Mid ot Taraf (set); they are aluo divided according to their rank as 
follows. Ono thousand * leopards are kept in Hin Majesty's park, and an 
interoating etonmpment they Form. The three first sot» aro £Aága ; they 
are kept at Court together with two other seta, For their éonveyanos 
two litters (whofe) are hung over the back of an elephant, ono litter ot 
eacl side. On each litter ane loopard sits, looking out fora prey, Litters 
are also put on camels, horses, and mules. Carta ever are made. for tlie 
leopards, and are drawn by hores or cattle ; or thoy are mude to sit on 
hüres; ünd sometimes they are carned by man im doolies, The best 
leopard which His Mujewty has poes bv the name of Samanl-mánik ;. hé 
ce carried On x eluni-dil, and. prooeeds with much pomp. His servants, 


& Apeanditig tn tha ophis mentioned on p 20h. 2ml para. 
[t Jil, 6 exwerinz fur sny miütaal—H.] 
* In iiy Vest editiót, jc 208, f. 8 tes. This should perhaps be I ot E 
godkkini, Goshldus (im Arnbià Jaskqra), Dedede © town lu Yrks, Danous for 
+ Among the curious meonte whtoW happroed during the peusnt (4 ^a] torn 
Trait mentiuts that & lewpant ln eupireity ververned à femala leopard, whi : 
thros nuha. Tho late emperor : Akbar] during lis youth, eas E fond o£ leopards 
ned tounting with leoperie. — He bad aboot 0,000 leopards roliveted d hike vetan, and 
tried much to pair them, ey esto get eulw, but in wain. He even all pone Jeo patie 
ta *n& abon£ in the gardena withnat rollers, jetting them walk alot seul Hust after thele 
faihion q. buf Hur weold bot pair. During this year » mula leopard becky iie collar, and 
corveved @ female, which after a spare ut tao muntha amih a half gare lirih to three cubis 
They, wanton wellj and goow big.” ohálndma, p. 70, 
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fully equipped, run at his side ; the naggira (a large drum) in beaten in 
frotit, and honetimes lie ia carried by two men on horseback, the two ends 
of the pule of the chowdol resting an the necks of their horses. Formerly 
two horses were kept for every leopard; but now three horses are given to 
two leopards. Others have # dooly, ora cart drawn by four oxen. Many 
travel along on one and the saine dooly. A tame, trained leopard has the 
dooly carried by tlitee men, others by two. 


Skill exhibited by hunting leopards, 

Leopards will go against the wind, and thi they get scent of a prey, 
oreome to bear its voice. They then plan. an attack, and give the hanters 
notice where the prey ia’ The hunters keep the animal near thempolves, 
and proceed to eateh the prey. Thia is done in threo ways. 

L Oparghafi.. The hunters let off tlie leopard to the right from the 
place where the deer? wna acen. ‘The leopard swiftly seizes it with his 
claws. 2. Right. The leopard lies coneenled, and is shown the deer? from 
a distance. ‘Tho collar i* then taken off, when the leopard, with perfect 
skill, will dash off, jumping from ambush to ambush till he catches the 
deer 3. Muhüri. The leopard is putin an ambush, having the wind 
towards himself. The cart ia then taken away to the opposite direction. 
This perplexes the deer.* when the leopard willauddenly make his way near 
it and eatoh it. 

It is imposubla to describe the wonderful feate of this animal; 

fails to express his skill and cunning. Thus be will raise up the 
dist with his forefeet and hind legs, in order to conceal himself ; or he will 
lie down so Hat, that you cannot distinguish him from the surface of the 
ground, 

Formerly a leopard would not kill more than three deer * at one and the 
ume chase ; but now he will hunt as muny es twelve, 

Hi» Majesty has also invented & method culled) chateniandal. The 
hunters lio in ambush near a place frequented hy deer? andeommence the 
chase from this place aa if it was a qamarghe hunt (in which drivers are 
used), The leopards are then let off in all directions, and many deer? are 
thoa caught. 

The men employed to train and keep the imperial leopards receive 
presente on all occasions when the animals exhibit akill, ua un encourage- 
ment to further exertions. A special present has been fixed for each 
animal, but | cannot specify this. 

Once, from the kindness shown by His Majesty, x deer? made friendship 

1 "The translation uf thie page be douletful.—P, | 


|^ Ada, geaelle.—T".] 
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with a leopard. "They lived together and enjoyed each other's eompaty, 
The most remarkable tliíng wis this, that the leopand when let off against 
other deer,’ would ponnce upon them es any other leopard. 

In former times leopards were never allowed to remain loma 
towards the close of the day ; for pooplo were ufrnid of their stubbornness 
and anxiety to run away. But now, in consequence of the practical rules 
made by Hix Majesty, they are let Joowe in the evenings and yet remain 
obedient. Formerly, leopard were ali kept blindfolded,* exeept at the 
tine of the chase ;. for the Ipopords need to got biriik and run ahont saif 
nad. But nowadays they aru kept. without covers for their heuds. The 
grandees of the eourt are allowed to bat on forty Eds Inopurds ; whoover 
wins takes the amount of bis bet [rom the othwre.— Ifa leopard is first in 
brinsing twenty deer, his Doriya ? gets five rupees from his equals. The 
grates in charge of the Kirga leoparda, Sayyid Alimat of Barha,* gete 
ons muhr from each bet, by which he makes.a good deal of money. As 
often n« a grandee lays before His Majesty twenty pair of deer horns,” he 
takes an Ashrafi from each of his equals, So alee do the Tarafddre and 
Qurivenls * bet ; in fuct every one show his zeal in trying to get ws many 
deer as possible. The skins of the deer * are often given to poor people as 
part of money presenta. 

It is remarkable that His Majesty can at once tell by seeing a hide to 
whut hunting geound the deer * belonged. 

His Majesty, in fulfilment of a vow made by him before the birth of 
the eldest prince, never hunte on Fridays? 





i AM, gxseili—P.] 
* £24. hood, —T".] 

* The man why holds the chain to which the leopacd be Duteusd, 

* Ho wus 2 Duhasórt ; wide A*in 30, No.l, 

* Akbar required tbe homo of deer. 

" Tu this year (081), His Majesty bullt wovetal ediflems std enntlue cn tha panal Fronty 
Agra to Ajmir, ‘Thè renan was thia He thoaght it imewmbent upon him opcs a. year to 
mako s to tlie tomb ( ) of MuSn-i Chiahti at Ajmir; le therefore hai 
houses built at every on the to that town. He alo; erected at every dos & tower 
(mowira), and hed a made near it. The lowers were studded with several hundrod 

horno of alder whith Hie Ma hat killed during Wis Hfetime The words 


* Tarefdire, the men in e 
beine senao as sial or ort. T mune ald» Zaimindir. A 


Hima favoor. During the ^ 

with my God anl had — Hiin to give tip hunting after reaching the age ot Aity, not 
té after thst an arrow ot a gun, snil sever again to may an animal with my «wn 
hands; and [ thouzht that if 1 should rarry into effect my former vow from the presari 
tiim, whink sould prevent oo many animale from being killed, God tight grant my 
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The Siyāh-yoshd 
X His Majesty is very fond of using this plucky littla animal for hunting. 
purposes. In former times it would attack n hare or a fox; but now iti 


kills black doer? Tt eate daily Ùs. of ment. Euch has a separata konpen, 1 
who gets: 100 d. per menaem. 


Dogs. 
His Majesty Hikes this animal very much for his excellent qualities, a 
nd importa dogs from oll countries. Excallent dogs come from Kabul, 
" especially from the Hasire district [north of Rowü! Pindi] They even 
? ormatuent digs, and give them names? Dogs will attack every kind. of 
animals, and tore remurkable still, they will attack a tiger. Several alvo. 
n will join and hunt down the enemy, Ahapa dogi pet daily 2 x. of ment ; ] 
7". others gut Ifa, There is ono keeper for evvry two Tàci 1 (hunting) dogs > | 
joa their wages are 100 d. per mentem? 
| l Hunting Deer * wh Doer. 7 
Thin timid animal also may be tamed and trained, They put » net * 
/ over his horns; and let it off against wild doer, which from fear will fight 
a with them. During the struggle, the horn, or the foot, ot the ear af the ) 


wild deer will get entangled in the net ; the hunters who havn byan Iping 

in ambush, will then: run up to it. and catch it. ‘The deer thu» caught 1 

prayer! : E i k iu 

TUM MEUM T ne eto hare al wi mpra UN 
4 bami. ‘Through Cod’s murcy, the amfferings of prince were entirety allael. en T - 

eus là the om ol my mother, it happened one day fiai I did noi quietem ws forse d 


Tho rrraniw ol the Harem grew the fait to my angut father 
[Akhar]. In thow: days my father was vontinally butrtiw with leopards. That day 
happened 

‘Friday 





i 


to be Friday, My fathor then, with & view to mate ee inclined ts 
mw. made 4 vow navne apain to the atit of bhu lifa. ta hunt on Voxlays. | have 
tbe ine of my father, and have newer hunted with leopards or « M 


s 240. 

Jang sel styl mas not gmat ; lor when the prince was sick, dahányir waa fifty 
yrs 0 1 

1 Or Mac enr, tho Permien translati of tbe Turkish. quré-quiag, whemee wur dis 
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passes through a course of instruction, and getatame: If the net! sbould 
break, or the deer get tired during the strumle, it will return to the 
keeper, who either puts à new net? an it, or sends out à Irexh deer. 

Sultán Firüz-i Kbiljt used to indulge in this aport; But His Majesty 
reduced this manner of hunting to a proper system. 

- Bomwtimes ít happens that à wild deer will carry en the struggle from 
morning till evening, defeuting n many aa four tamed deer ; but at last 
it will succumb to the fifth. Deer are nowadays rendered so perfectiv 
obediont at to hunt at night ; of their own accord they will return to their 
keepers, &hould the net break, or the wild deer run awny ; pn hearing 
tha call, they will discontinue a fight, come back, and then again engage, if 
ordered to do so, 

In former times deer were never let loose at night time; for people 
were afraid, lest they should nin away, Hence they attached a heavy ball 
to one of their feet, when the deer were let locas. 2 

Many stories are related of the sagacity and faithfulness of trained 


Only lately a deer created much sensation. It had run away from 
Vishabad, and after bravely crossing rivers and plains, returned to 
the Panjab, ite home,.and rojoined ite former keeper, 

In former times, two persons at most enjoyed together the pleanures 
of deer bunting. They would even, from fear of the timidity of the deer, 
alter the xtyle of their dress, and lie concealed among shrubs. Nor would 
they employ other than wild deer; they eaught them somehow, and 
taught them te hunt. His Majesty has introdured a new way, according 
to which more than two hundred may at the same time go deer hunting. 
They drive «lowly about forty cattle towards à place where deer are ; the 
hunters are this concealed, and when arrived enjoy the chase. 

(There ure nowadays also deer-studs ; the deer born in vaptivity are 

employed as hunting-deer. 
The keepers will also bond forward and allow the trained deer to 
jump on them from behind. Wild deer, on seeing this, will think that 
they are in the act of copulation, and come near to fight. This way 
‘of hunting is disapproved of by His Majesty, who uses female deer aa a 
means of making wild deer fight. 

Once 6 deer caught a leopard, whore foot had got entangled in the net.* 
Both were bronght together from Gujrat, as mentimned above(!). —— 

Ghantáhera is the name given to the following mode of hunting, The 













* Div, probably = noose ot thiet gut —P.) [E AnG, patelle — P.) 
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hunter takes a shield, or a basket, theconcase? side beityr turned from him, 
He then lights n lanrp, which being put in the coneivity of the shiek!) will 
conceal him, and commences to ring belle. Cither hunters lie af the same 
time in wait, The fight of the hump, and the sound of the bells, will 
attruct the animals towards the place, when they are shot by the hunters 
in ambush. ‘The sound of musioal instramonte will yo enchant deer 
that they are easily canght ; or sometimes hunters will churm them with 
n song, and. when the deer approach will rise up aud erelly slay them, 
Frota long time His Majesty lna disapproved of these two methoda. 

Thüagi. The bunter manages to get opposite a wild deer; and 
barelieaded, froni & distanes, he eommenees tó throw himself into odd 
attitude. The deer then mistakes him fora mad man, ani from curiosity 
will approach him, At this moment the hunters come from the ambush 
and kill rt, 

Baukara, "The hunters lio in amhush, against the scent, at a good 
distance from each other, Some others drive the deer towards then, each 
of tho drivers swinging @ white aheot above his head. The deer naturally 
will take fright, and run towards the hunters in ambush, who kill them- 

ax. Two good shots, dressed in green, place themselves ar 
before, and have the deer driven towards themselves. Thus manner. of 
hunting violds much amunemnnt, as the deer get. quite perplexed. 


Ajara, The hunters tie green twigs round their bodies from hend to 


foot, and bimilarly qonenal their bows and attows. They then move boldly 
to n place where deer generally pass, and enjoy the chase. Or they make 
ropes of deer skin, ard attach them to trees, of let them hang down from 
poles all round about the place where wild deer deep, They thenlay down 
some nooses ut a place situate against the wind, When the hunters show 
themselves from tho xide, the deer are compelled to ran towards the spot 
where the noosee tin, and thus get caught. Sometimes the hunter will 
taka his place behind « tree, and imitate tho volčin of deer. As soot na 
deer approach him, ho kills thom. Or, they tie à (emale deer to a place in 
n pliingor they let # trained deer go to the pasture place of wild deer, The 
latter will soon come pearit, and gut entangled with their feet. 

The hunter . —.* walks about bareheaded ss if mad ; his 
clothes are stained all over with jdn juice, and tlie man himself acta an if 
he wore wounded. Wild animals mul others wil soan gather rouud bim, 
waiting for his death ; but thelr greediness and desire lead them to 
destruction, 


[' Washgüm. ‘The concave side towarda him *—P.] 
à The tex$ has dar dddno-gi zin, in the bolle úf a silile (t). 
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Buffalo Hunts, 


At = place where buffaloes sleep, à rope iw laid in the ground ; but 
the end formíng a loop is left outaide, Another long rope 15 attached to it. 
To this they tie a lemale buffalo that wants the male. A courageous 
nctive màn lios in ambush. As soon as a wild male buffalo comes to the 
spot, and covers tho female, the hunter makes use of tlie opportunity, 
and fastens the foot of the mule; but it frequently happens that the man 
loses courage, and has to pay for the attempt with his life. 

Another mode of catching them is to xo near the ponds whieh they 
frequent. They put snares round the ponds ; and sitting on tame buifalons 
the hunters go into the water with spears. in thoir handa, Some bufialors 
are thon killed with spears, others are caught in the wares, A pimilar 
method may be adopted when bnffaloos are attacked in their jungle 


pastures. 
Ou Hunting with Hawke 

‘His Majesty is very fond of these remarkable anzmula, and often uses 
them: for hunting purpose. Though he trains the bas," ahithin,® aliungiie,* 
and furkat* faleons, and makes them perform wonderful deeds, His Majesty 
prefers the büsha,* to which class of hawks he gives various names. 

As T am compelled to hurry on, and must restrict myself to summary 
aooounts, it is imposible to say much about this matter, or about. the 
skill of tho several hirda, especially as I know little about it, being by 
nature aversa to destroying life, I shall, however, give a few details, and 
lea inqitirers to the retired spot of knowledge. 

In the middle of spring the birds are inspected ; after this they are 
allowed to moult, and are sent into the country. As soon us the time of 
moulting is over, they are again inspected. The commencement is made 
with the bara falcons (has) which are inspected in the order in which 
they lave been bought. The precedence of jurras * in determined by the 
amber of game killed by thems, Then come the bishas? the shahina® the 
bhelas.* the chappak?™ bashas, the bshris, the young babris s the ehibarns,! 

i — 

— 
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the chappak shikaras, the lurmafis,! the cela," the besnis* the dhofix, the 
vharghe, the charghela,* the lagars, and the jhagara,* (which His Majesty 
calla the chappak* kind of the lager). "he Molehins! alan are inspected — 
the molckin ia an animal resembling the sparrow, of yellowish plumage, 
like the shahin; it will kill a tulang orane People say that, whilst fying, 
jp will break the wing * of the bulang, and other maintain that it pierces 
its oyes; but this onnnot ho proved. Odhpapars™ alo ate hrouglit from 
Kaahmir. This bird hasan bluish (sabe) colour and ia smaller than a parrot ; 
jta beak i5 red, straight, and long ; '* jts tail ie rather elongated; Et brings 
down nmall birds, and returns to the hand of the keeper. 

Many other birds ean be trained for the chase, though I cannot specify 
all. Thus the crow; tha aparrow, tle bodna,* and the sárü !* will learn to 
attack. 

His Majesty, fom motives of generosity and from à wish to add 
splendor to his Court, ii fond of hunting with faleons, though superficial 
observers think that merely hunting ia his object. 

In this department many Mangandirs, Abadia, and other soldiers are 
employed. The footman ure mostly Kashmiris or Hindistinix. “Theis 
pay in ux Tollows. First class of the former firet grade, 73 R. ; second, 
ide; dürd, 0] R. Second elass, first grade, 61 R. ; second, 6] R.; third, 
DER. Third class, first grade, 6] R.; second, f. ; third, 4] R.— Fírst 


clüxs of the latter (HinudistánI), first grade, 0.A,; second, 4 Ri; third. 


4& R.. Second clüss, first grade, £} R; wecond, 4 Rt. : third, 3] R.. Third 
class, first grade, 34K. ; »ocond, 3] He. ; third, 3 R. 


Allowmes of Food. 
In Kashmir and in the aviaries ** of Indian amateurs, the birds are 
generally fed once a day; but ab Coart they are fed twice. A biz falcon 


à Hegt, thor estamos. Euglih Merlin. —D. 
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gets a quantity of meat weighing 7 dáma ; the jura, 64. ; the bikri, 
lüchin,! and khela, Gd.; tho básha, 3d. ; the chappak — shikara, 
chappak shikara, besra, dhofi, etc., 2 d. — the close of every day, 
they are fed on sparrows, of whieh the bd, jurra, nnd buhri, get each seven; 
the làchsn, five; tle baaha, three ; others, two. Charghs and lagara gèt 
at the same time meat. Shungdrs, shihhdvs, burkats, got one acer. On 
the hunting grounds thoy feed them on the game they take. 
Prices of Falcons, 

From eagerness te purchase, and from inexperience, people pay high 
ums for faleons. His Majesty allows dealers every reasonable profit ; 
bat from motives of equity, he has limited the prices. The dealors are to 
get their gain, but buyers ought nat to be ochoated. In purchasing falcons 
people should see to whieh of the following Wiros classes birds belong. 
First, dvina-kurts birds ; they have moulted whilst in charge of 
trainers, and have got new feathers. Second, chüz birds ; 
they have not yet moulted. Third, Tarinük birds ; tay Dave mociied 
before they were captured. Firat cass, a auperior biz costs 2 mure ; 
second grade do, 9 M.; third do, 6M. Second clase, first, 10 M. ; 
Mecond, 7 M.; third, 4M. A third class bes le ronmmwhat cheaper than 
second. class ones. 

Jurras. First clues, 8, 5, 2, 1.M.. Second class, 6, 4, 13, 1 M. 5 K. 

Báshas,. First class, 3, 2, 1.4, 4 A. Second class, 2, 1 M. 5 R. 

Shaking of both kinda, 3, 2, 1 M. 

Bahris, 2; 13, 1 M. Young Bahria* a little lose. 

Velas, 15, 3, M- 

Charghs, 2| R.. 2; 14. 

Chappak bishaz, V R. ; 1, | R. 

Shikaras, 1d R., 1, 1 E. 

Besras, 9 R., 13, 110. 

Chappak shikarahs, lagers, jhogers, turmatis, rekis, | R., 3, 1 R.. Their 
prices are not. classified. 

His Majesty rewards the Mtr Shibárs. (superintendenta * of the chase) 
acoording to their ranks, with euitahle presents, There ure also fixed 
donations for each game brought in, vurying from 1M. to 1d. H the 
faloons bring down the game alive or deal, attention is paid to the ukill 
which it exhibited and to the size of the quarry, Tho man who keeps the 
falcon gots one-half of the ullowance. Tf Hin Majesty hunt» himself, filty 





* Lackta te the Turki name af the Shibin P.) 
* Bahev huckrha, peregrine tiorel.— PL 
Mir ehtbir le a term applied to any bird-catcher, àndistani (aleonee, ote, —P.] 
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ger cent. af the donation ix stopped. Tf birds are received by the Imperial 
aviary! as pechkbash (tribute), the Quikbeyi (Snperintendent of the Aviary) 
gute for every báz 13 #., and the aecountant 4 R, For jurras, the Qushbegt 
gets 1.R.; the accountant, 4.8. ; for bashas, the former receives | R8. ; 
the latter, 4 R. ; for overy laohin, chargh, charyhela, theta, babre-techche, 
the former gets ] JC, the latter Jy M. ;. For every chhappok, büsha, dhols, 
eto.. the former receives qiy, tho other JJ R (eiki). 

The tinimnim number of haz and ahdAin falcons, kept wt Court, is 
forty; OI jurras, thirty; of hüahas, ote lumdred ;. of babria, charghe, 
twenty ; of lagurs, and shiharas, ten. 4 

Waterfowl. 

Hunting waterfowl affords much amusement. A rather curious way 
of catching thom ia the following. They make an artificial bird of the skin 
af a wuterfaw] with the wings, the beak, and the tail on it, Two holes 
are made in the skin for looking through. The body is hollow. The 
hunter puta his head into it, and stands in the water up to bis neck, He 
then gets carefully near the birds, and pulla them one after the other below 
the water. But sometimes they are cunning and fly away. 

In Kashmir they teach bas fuleons to seize the birds whilst swimming 
about, and to return with them to the bostof the hunter, (r the hawk 
will keep a waterfowl down, and ait on it [El the man in tho hoat comes). 

Another method is to let water buffaloes go into the water, between - 
which the hunter conceals himaelf, and thus estehes the birds 

Durrdj* catching. ‘There are varions nethods Some get a young one 
and train it till it obeys every call, It will fight with other binds, They 
put it into a cage, aud place hair-nets*roundaboutit, At thesignal of the 
fowler, the bird commennes to sing when wild anes come nent it either 
from friendahip or a desire to fight, and get entangled in the «nare. 

Bodnas? The hunter makes a claypot with a. narrow neck and, at 
night time, Wows into it. which produces » noise like an owl's ery. The 
bodas, frightened by the noise, came together. Another man then lights 
à bundle of straw, anid swing» it about, 40 that tho eyes of the binds get 
dazzled. The fowlers thereupon awize the birds. and put. them into cages. 

Lagats. They revemble chorghs ; in body they are na lange furnar: 
They hang neta? (about the body af» trained lagar] and put birds’ 
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feathers into its claws, It is thon allowed to fly up. ‘The birds think that 
it has got hold of prey, and when they got entangled in the nets,’ they 
cominence to fight, and fall to the ground, 

Ghaughdt. They fasten together on a cross-stick an owl and a 
ghaughà, $3 and hang hair nets? roundabout them. The ow! will soon get 
restless ; the birds think that the owI wishes to fight, and éonimenoe to 
«ry out. Other ghaughi is atul owls will eome to their assistance ; nnd get 
entangléd in the neta? 


Frogs. 
Frogs also may be trained to catch sparrows, This looks very funny. 
His Majesty, from curiosity, likes to see spiders fight*® and amuses 
himself in. watching the attempts of the flies to escape, their jumps, and 
combats with their enemy. 


Iam in the power of love; and if I have thousands of. wishes, 1t in 
no arime; 
And if my passionate heart has an (unlawful) dexire, it is no crime. 
And in truth, His Majesty's fondnesa for leopards is an example of 
the power of love,* and an instance of hia wonderful mauht. 
It would take me too long to give more details. Tè is impossible to 
enumerate all particulars ; hence it is better to go to another subject. 


Atip 29. 
ON AMUSEMENTS. 


His Majesty devises means of amusement, and makes his pleasures a 
ineans of testing the character of mati, 

There are several kinds of anrasements, of which F abali give a few 
details. 
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The game of Changin (hockey), 

Superficial observers look upon this game as @ mere amusement, anil 
consider it mere play ; but men of more exalted views see in It a teat 
of learning promaptitude and decision. It tests the value of à mati, and 
strengthens bonds of friendship, Strong men learn in playing this game 
the art of riding ; and the animals learn to perform feats of agility and to 
obey the reins, Henee His Majesty is very fond of this game. Externally, 
the game adda to the splendour of the Court; bat viewed from a higher 
point, it reveals concealed talents, 

When His Majesty goes to the maydin (open field) in order to play 
this game, he selects an opponent anil some active and «lever. players, 
who are only filled with one thought, namely, to show their skill against 
the opponent of His Majesty. Pron motives of kindness, His Majesty 
never orders any one to be à player: but chooses the pains by the cast of 
tha die. There are not more than ten player&; but many more keep 
themeclves in readiness. When one ghar? (20 minutes) has passed, two 
players take rest, and two others supply thoir place. 

The game itself is played in two ways The first way is to get hold 
wf the ball with the crooked end of the chaugin stick, and to mova it 
slowly from the middle to the Aal* This manner ia called in Hindi rol, 
The other way consiste in taking deliberate nim, and. forcibly hitting the 
ball with the chaupan stick out of the middle; the player then gallops 
after it, quicker than the others, and throws the ball back. ‘This made is 
called bela, and may be periormed in various wars. The player may either 
strike the ball with the stick in his right hand, and send it to tbe right 
forwards or backwards ; or hie may do »o with his left hand ; or he may 
send the ball in front of the horse to the right or to the left. Tho ball may 
be thrown in the same direction from behind the feet of the horse or from 
below its body ; or the rider may spit? jt when the hall ix in front of the 
hore: er he may lift himself upon the baek leather? of the horse; and 
propel the ball from between the feet of the animal. 

His Majosty jè unrivalled fof the skill which he ahowas In the various 
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Wara Of hitting the ball; he often manages to strike the ball while in the 
air, ahd astonishes all, When a ball is driven to the Lal, they beat the 
naqgara, wo that all that ate far and near may hearit, In order to increase 
the excitement, betting is allowed. Tbe players win from each other, and 
ho who brought the ball to the Aa? wine most. Ifa ball be cought in 
the nic, and passes, or je mado to pass, boyond the limit (mil), the gamw is 
looked upon as bund (drawn). At such times the players will ongage in a 
regular fight about the hall. and perform odinirable feats of akill. 

His Majesty also plays at chaugdn in dark nights, which caused much 
astonishment even among clever players, The balla which are used at 
night, are set on fire.’ For this purpose, palais wood is used, which i» very 
light, ane burns for à long time. For the eeke of adding splandour to the 
games, which is necessary in worldly matters, His Majesty has knobs of 
gold and silver fixed to the tops of the changan sticks. If one of them 
breaks, any player that gets hold of the pinoes may keep them. 

It ix impossible to describe tho excelleney of thie game. Ignorant as 
Tam, Lean say but little about it. 


STahgbazt (pigeon-fving). 

His Majesty calls pigeon-fying Sivhqhast (love-play). This ocetrpation 
affords the ordinary run of people a dull kind. of amusement ; bot His 
Majesty, in his wisdom, makes it a study. He even uxes tle occupation 
aya way of reducing nnsettled, worldly«mindod men to obedience, and 
avails himself of it wa-a meane productive of harmony and friendship. 
The amusement which His Majesty derives from the tumbling and flying 
of the pigeons reminds one 6f the eestasy and transport of enthusiastic 
dorvishes ; he praises God for the wonder of creation, It ja therefare 
from higher motives that ha pays so much attention to this amusement. 

The pigeons of the present age have reached a high «tate nf perfection, 
Presents of pigeons ure sent by the kings of Iran and Taran; bot 
merchants also bring very excellent ones in large numbers, 

When His Majoaty was very young, ho was fond of this amusement ; 
but afterwards, when he grow older and wiser, ho discontinued pigeon- 
— But since then, on tuatture consideration, be his again 

it up. 

A well-trained pigeon of hluish colour, [ormetls belonging to the Rhán-i 
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ASzam Kokaltash (Aziz, Akbar's foster-brothor), fell into Hix Majesty's 
hands, From the care which wae bestowed upon it by Hie Majesty, it has 
sinoé become tlie eliief af tho imperial pigeons, and ia known under tho 
name of Mohana. — From it. desoetided several excellent; pigeons as Ad 
ithe weeper), Parizdd (the fairy), mas (Ehu dinmond}, and Shah 44i (Aloe 
Royal), Among their progeny again theme nte the choices pigeons 
in the whole world, which have brought the trained pigeons of "Umar 
Shaykh Mirea (father of Babar), Sultan Husayn Mirzà (mde p. 107, note 6) 
into oblivion. Such improvement, in lect, has been made in the art of 
training, ae to astonieh the amateurs of [nin and ‘Tfiran, who had to learn 
the art from the beginning. 

In formor times pigeons of all kinds were allowed to couple ; but Hip 
Majesty thinks equality in gracefulnese and. performance # necmssary 
condition m coupling, and has thus bred choice pigeons, The custom $a 
to keep a. males and a female pigeon, if not acquainted with excl other, 
for five or six days together, when they become so familiar that, even after 
a long separation, they will again recognize each other. The hen generally. 
laya ber cega from eight to twelve days after coupling, or more if she be 
small ar sickly. — Pigeons couple in. MiArinih. (September-October), atl. 
separate in Farwerdin (Febeuary—March). A hen lays two eggs, but 
sometimes only one. The cock will sit upon the eggs by daytime, and the 
hen during the night, and thus they keep them warm anid soft. In winter 
they hatch for twenty-one dayn; but if the air be warm, they only take 
seventeen or eighteen. For about six daya, the pigeons feed their young 
ones with falaA, which means grain reduced to pap in the crops of the old 
ones. Afterwards they feed them from the grain in their eropa, whioh 
they bring up before it is fully digested. This they continue for about & 
month, and os soon as they see that the young ones can pick up their own 
grain, the old ones will gro away. Eggs or even young ones, are sometimes 
given to other pigeons ty take care of, Home brod young ones Are trained. 
Some are kept in a for (2) till they get stronger, and get acquainted with 
the place. As oon as thee two things have been attained, the pigeuns 
ouly got one-third or one-fourth of their daily allowance of food. When 
they have got a little aocustomed to banger, they are gradually allowed 
to take flights, They take daily alwnt forty Mamas (air), i.e., forty flighta. 
At this period the trainers pay no regard to what ta called charkh and 
hi (eile below). Of feathers, they count ton, and if eight of them have 


fullen out, the keepers no longer allow the pigeons to fly, but keep them at _ 


rest (Lhwihaniden). Alter two months, the pigeons get new feathora, and 
become very strong. They are then again let off. This is the best time 
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for showing their skill. As soon ae the pignone lexrn to perform the barr 

anil the charkk, they are emt to His Majesty for inspection, und are kept 

for four months in readiness, to exhibit their wkill. Charkh is a lusty 

| movement ending with the pigoon throwing itself ovor 3n a full circlo. 
* Hi this cirenlar turn be not completely onrried out, the moverent is oallisd 

- kiif (shoulder), and. is held in no esteem, Bact in the same ad imeSalliiy 
zadan (lying ot the hack with the feat upwards, anil quickly turning round, 
in Hind. fol). Some thought that the two. wings (bf) meet, which 
nppears to Ehe olwerver as if it were a wmuSalla? ; hut His Majesty had one 
wing of a pigeun blackened, when the erronwousnees of that. opinion 
became evident. Ratie pigeons got confused duting the 632% and charkh, 
and conw stupefied to the ground. ‘This ix called gulma, and ja disliked, 
Sometimes pigeons hurt themselves and fall down; but often they get 
all right again when they come near the ground ; and taking courage and 
collecting their strength they Hy up again. A pigeon of the KÁüac 
Pigeon cots will perform fifteen charkhs and sevauty baste, a leat which will 
certainly astonish the mpectatora. In former times, they let eleven or 
twonty-one pigeons fly at atime ; but nowudays they Let off ws mittiy na 
oue hundred and one. From the attention which His Majesty has 
bestowed upen pigeons, they are now so carefully trained as to be let 
fly at night, even to great heights. 

At the time af departure and the breaking of the enmp, the pigeons 
will follow, the cote heing carried by hearers (kahir). Somwtimor they 
will alight and take rest for a while, and then rive again, 
__ Tt would be difficult to count the pigeons at Court ; but there are more 

than twenty thousand. Five hundred of them are Ahdsa. They lave a 
great reputation, and remarkable stories are told of their skill. 

Pigeon trainers of former times, in order to determine the valne of a 
Pigeon, used to twist the foot," or looked to the slit of the eves, ar the 

Openings on the top of the bill; hut they failed to discover more signs of the 
vulue of a breed. His Majesty has discovered many more; and the fixing 
‘the value of a pigeon, in former times a matter of great difficulty, has 
-now become very easy. First. His Majesty wubdivided thi tliree marks o 
. former trainers a» follows - the twoeyes, and their npperand lower signs ;* 
the eight claws ; the two sides of the beak, above and below. ‘The mutual 
comparison of these signs has led to many additional means of fixing 
the value of a pigeon. Secondly. His Majesty looks to the variety and 
the colour of the annular protuberances on the feet of pigeons. A book 
[) Ba-viftwmi pd. Can this mean the angle made by ie foot $— p} 
ÎE Dhe cheshm bibit u påSin.—P.) ia 
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has boen made in which tho systematic order of those signs has been taid 
down, According to tliem, His Majesty distingnixhes ten classes, for euch 

of which sepurate avincies hove been constructed. The price of pigeons 
in the first house has not been limited. Many a poor mau anxious to make 
hia way lus found in the training of superior pigeons a meana of getting 
teh. A pair of second clasa pigios haa a valus AlI R; third elisi, 21 K.; 
fourth class, * R.; fifth claw, 11 5; isih elus, 12, ; seventh class, 
IR.;oeighth class, ER... ninth and tentli elasses. 3H. 

When inspections are held, the stock of Mohana first pass in. eeview ; 
theu tns youüt vss of ABA rough hie litter belong to the former, 
They are now separately counted. Then 22% the four tirih pigeons; 
they are thestook of a pigeon which belonged '* Hàji SAI, of Samarqund,. 
which coupled with an SUdt hun, of whieh [ 10 not know the owner ; 
their stock lina become famous. The precedence? 9t all other. pigeons is 
determined by their age or the time ther were Doubt 


The Colours of Khága-Pigemns. — — 

Magasi (flea-birten) ;. zírihi (steelblne) ;' 9mIr (Y) ;. ro. OH — 
between zimki and omini; His Majexty invented this mme SE 
(porcelain blue); moft (grey like naptha) ; whafagi (violet); Sin, - 
wood coloured) = surat (dark grey, like powderofantimony) ; kish 
(dark brown, like currants') ; halwi*? (light-brown, like hala «wecta, 
pindal (light-brown, like sandalwood); jigari (brown); nabari (gre, 
White); déght (bluish-white, like sour milk); wushki (of the nate onboar 
aa the gum called ywushk); jidnt (childnt 1); kGra*t Chrown, like a new 
earthen pot t); wilifart (bluish-white) ; azraq (a volour betwoen yellow 
and hrown; His Majesty applies this name in this senses) - daahi (black 
brown}; shaftald (peach coloured) ; gu-i gar coloured (!), vellow ; 
kághari (yellowish, like nutive paper); sigh (grey like a crow) ; ag 
(a colour between white and brown) ; mulurragi (a. dirty black) ; ed 
2 colour between greenish an Sadi); a5 (water coloured) ; * qurmag 

nuns invented by His Majesty to exp 

p by ]esty to express a polyar betwoen surma, i 

Pigeons of these colours have often different names. ns guiser (whose 

head resembles a flower) ; dunilósa (stumpkail) ; ebvang lo one culouz) c 

- balyitw-safid (white throat); parsafid {white wing); kalla (big head) ; 
- ghazghaz (wild chick]! ;. mágh * (name of an aquatie bird) ;. blars (1): 
 filpar (red wing!]; lulia par (short wing); máldwm  (mooitail): 


——————HRÉR 0 10 
5 Kialaish, Sülluna rais — t. AD, bine —T, 
(* Màyk, à PP) l k Mallem — om the tall, —P.] 
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tawydir (ring-bearwr) ; merwarid-war (pearl head); mashSala-dum (torch- 
tail); ote. ' 

Some trainers of the present. age gave pigeons such names as indicate 
their colours, Hix Majesty rather calls them according to their qualities, 
ni bughur (f, qarapilk: (with black.«yelide); abyart; palangnigary ; 
rekhta pilk. 

Thore are also many pigeons which do not perform charkks and baste, 
but are distinguishad by their colours, or by peculiar tricks, Thus the 
Kokah* plyeon, the voice of which sounds like the eallto prayer... 2. The 
Baghu, which utters « peculiar voice ifj tt morning to wake up people. 
3, ‘The Laggan? which struts about prowlly, wagging ite head, neck, and 
tal. 4. The Lotan? They turn it about, and let it off on the ground, when 
it will go through all the motions which à halt-killed fowl goes through. 
Some pigeons will do to when the keeper strikes his hand against the 
ground, and others wil] show the same restlessness when on leaving the 
cage their beak is meda to touch the ground. 6. The Kherai, The cock 
shows n roma- "ole attachment to the hen. Though he fly up se high ne 
to be no lor er visible, if the hun be exposed in a cago, he will get restless 
and drep down instantly to join her, This is very remarkable. Some of 


— 9 me down with both wings spread, others close one; some close 


. or they change alternately the wing which they close in flying, 6, 

Rash pigeon is chiefly ased for carrying litters, though any other kind 

ay be trained to bring letters even from great distanoes, 7. Tbe 

Niskdwart pigeon will fly up, and follow its eage to whatever place it be 

taken. It will dy out of sight, and stay away for à day. or two, when it 

comes down and remains in its cage. 8. The parpd (having feet covered 
with feathers) will inhale sir (1) and act as if it sighed. 

Some pigeons are merely kept lor the beauty of their plumage, the 
colours of which receive peculiar names. Thus some are called shirdsi, 
shüstari, küsháni, jogiya, rezadalum, magass, andqumri. 5. Wild pigeons are 
alled gola. . If some of them are canght, they will be joined by à thousand 
others ; they soon get domesticated. They return daily to the fields, and: 
got on their return salt water to drink. This makes them vomit the grain: 
which they had eaten on the fields, The grain in collected and given as 
food to other pigeons. 

People say that pigeons will hut rarely live above thirty years: 

— like the hursan salee, 
ste., the fantail pigroa.—P.] 


* hajtas tumhler,—P.] 
“Qumri, á white dovo,—T.] 
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Four zers of grain will be sufficient for one hundred of such pigeons as 
nre made. to v; but for other pigeons five sers are required | or seven 
and a half if they pair. Bot Hying pigeons get millot, not mixed. with 
other grain; the others get a mixture of the seven kinda of grain, vit, 
rice, d4l *-é mukhedd (gram), oGng dal* (millet), herar, lahdara, yuwar (ode 
p- 06). Though most servants of His Majesty keep pigeons and show — 
much skill in training them, there are o few that have risen to eminanon,, 
as QuiSAK of Bukhira, Mastt of Samarqand, Mullisida, Piri Maulik 
Abmad Chand, Mugbil Khan Chela, Khwaja Sandal Chala, Mimin of 
Harit, Abd" 'I-Latif of Bulhárá, Hajt Qieim of Hall; HabibofShahrsabz, — 
Sikandar Chela, Malen, Magid of Aumarqand, Khwaja Phal, Chela 
Hirinand. = 

"The servants attached to the pigeon houses draw their pay on the liat. 
of the army. "lle pay of n foot soldier varies from 2.4. to 48 R. per. ] 








Henna. 

The game of Chawpar. 

From times of old, the people of Hindüstün have been fond of this — 
game. [tis played with sixteen pieces of the same shape ; hut every fur —— 
of thom must have the same colour, "Tho pieces all move in the same 
direction. The players use three dice. Fonr of the six sides of each dice 
are greater than the remaining two, the four long sides being marked with : 
one, two, five, and «ix dots respectively. The players draw two sets of two.— 
parallel Hnes, of which one wet bisects the other at right angles. "These — 
parallel lines are of equal length. The amall squag which i formed by 
the intersection nf the two sets in the centre of the figure ix left as iting — 

bat the four rectangles adjoining the sides of the square are each divided 
into twenty-font equal spaces in three rows, each of eight equal epaces, aa f 
sliown in Pl XVII, Fig. 17. The game ia generally played by four players, 
of whom two play aguinat the other two. Kach player has four pieces, 
ob which he puta two in the sixth and seventh spaces of the middle row 
of the parallelogram before him, and the other two in the *eventh nnd 
eighth apaces of the right row, The left uw remaina empty. \ Wh player 
movas his pieces, according to his throw, in the outer row, alwá « keeping 
to the right, tl le arrives at the onter left row of the parallelogy mn, from 
whioh he started; aid from. there fe soves-to tho middle row-* When 
arrived: at the latter place, he ia pula [ripe], und from here, he must 
throw for ench of his pieces the exact munber which will carry them to. 
the empty square in the centre of the figure. He is now raaida. ar arrived 
When a player is pikata or ravido, he may commence to play from 
| Pule. of wing. —P.] 




























the beginning, which leuds to amnsing combinations. Ax lony ax a player 
keeps two of his picces together, the adversary cannot throw them out. 
“Yi a player throws a double six, he exti move two pieces over twelve 
"spaces, provided the two pieces stand together on onë field ; but he is 
allowed to move them only pix fields onwards should he prefer doing ao. 
A similar rule holds for double fives, ete. A throw consisting of & six, 
n five, and a one, in called. Kim (raw) ; und in this case, bwo picos, 
provided they ore togdther on the same field, muy each be moved six 
“fields forwards, and every mingle piece twelve fields. Jf n player throws 
throw sixes, and theee of his four pieces happen to stand on one field, 
ho may move each of them over twelve fields. A shuilar role holds, if a 
player throw three twos, or three ones There are many other rules for 
particular cases, If» player has brought his four pieces into the central 
square, he throws, when his turn oomes, for his companion, to yet hin 
out too. Formerly the castom was that when a piece lad come to the 
iast-row, and. . .* His Majesty thinks it proper to do so from the very 
- eighth field. If the throws of two players are the same as the throw of the 
. ing players, His Majesty counts them às qüyim, or standing, 
Formerly he did not allow such equal throws, If the four pieces of an 
of are pukAta, and he yet lose his bet, the other players are entitled 
to double the amount of the bet. Should any of the players leave the game. 
for some reason he may appoint anyone to play for him ; but he will 
have to be responsible for the betting of his substitute. Of all winnings, 
the substitute is entitled to two per cenf ; if a player loses a bet, hia substi- 
‘tute haa to pay one percent. If a player drops one of his pieces, or any 
of the players be late or inattentive, he is fined one rupes, But a fine of 
muhur is exacted if uny ote prompte the other, or moves his pieces 
too many fields, or tries to get two throws, . 

Formerly many grandees took part in this game ; there were aften 
many as two hundred players, and no one was allowed to go home before 
ie hail finished sixteen games, which in some cases fasted three months. 
funy of them Jost his patience and got testless, he ad to drink a cup of 


- "Buperficially considered, all this in mere play; but His Majesty hus 
er aims; he weighs the talents of a man, and teaches kindness. 
The game of Chanlal Mandal. 
This game was invented by His Majesty. The figure, or board, which 
required, consists of sixteen parallelogram, arranged ina ciroolar form 
s — sa alate Ohi ——— — — - 
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round a centre. Each parallelograin ix divided into twanty-four fields, 
every eight. of which fornia row: ride PL XVIL Fig 18. The number àf 
Pieces ix sixty-four, ani! four dice are wed, of whiol the four longer sides 
am marked with one, (wo, ten, uml twelve pointe reypectively, The 
mumber of players ja sixteen. Each: get: four pieces, which am placed 
in the middle, Ax in Chanpar, the pivces are moved to thy right, and pass 
through the whols circle, Tho player who is out first, is entitled to receive 
the stipulated amount from the other fifteen layers; the second that ji 
out, from fourteen players, and so on. The firn player, therefore, wina 
most, and the last lowe most: the other players both Jose and win. His 
Majesty plays this game in several wayw ; ate way in which the pieces 
are moved ns if tho feldu ware squares of a chess board, is varv often 
played. F shull give n few particulars nnd. directions how. to play the 
different kinds of this game. 

First kind, no pirog can throw olit another piece, birt moves on by itself 
Second way, singly pieces may be thrown out. Each player whose piece haa 


thus been thrown out, somuences aguin from his starting point, Third: 


way, ab each throw two pieces are moved at a time, either with or without 
tho permission of throwing out pieces. Fourth way, the Preceding mlo ts 
applied to tliras or four pieces at a time. Fifth way, the dice ane thrown 
four times, and four pieces ure moved at each throw, These different ways 
may, moreover, be varied by some players playing to the right, others to 
the left, or all ín the naro direction. Sisth way, s player ia out when he 
comes to the place from which the player opposite to him commenced te 
play, moving from the middle row of his opponent into the empty space in 
the centre of tho board. Or the game ends when euch player arrives at the 
place from. which: his left hand neighbour commenced to play. Senenth 
way, rach player puta hix pieces before hinwelf, and has three throws. At 
the first throw, le moves two of his Bicces ; at the second, one of his own 
Pieces and one belonging tu his right hand neighbour ; ut the third throw, 
ho moves any piece of his own, and allows his loft hand neighbour to move 
one of his pieces, Tn this way of playing, no hlayer throws out the piecee 
of hia neighbours ; And when th» guine initi full ewiug. be allyms each piece 
wlürh lhuippeus to come into the row in Which he is, to move ñcrording to 
his own throw, ma sort of compliment to # guest. Kighth Way, two pieces 
when togethor may throw ont another set of to pieces ; but single pieces 
do not throw ont each other. Ninth way, four pietes together may throw 
oxt three together; three together, suts al two ; and two together, single 
ones; but single pieces dà Bot throw out each other. Tenth way, each 
player moves his pieces according tý the mmber ot pointa whioh he throws, 
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but at the same time, the player who sits opposite to him moves his pieces 
acoording to the number of pointa on the reverse «ide of the dice, whilst 
the two playets to the right and left of the player who throw the dice, 
move their ploves acoording te the number of points to tha right and loft 
sides of the dice. Eleventh way, the players uae five dice and fonr pieces. 
Fach player, in hia turn, throws thie five dice, and moves his pieces 
according to the «um of the two highest paints uf his throw. The next 
highest point ip taken by his eiad-vio, und the two lowest: points by his 
tight and left hand neighbours. Twelfth way, the players have each vv 


“dine and five pieces, At every throw, he gives the pointe of one die to his 
ight hand neighbour, and uses the others for himself, Somvtimes the 
‘thrower mentions beforehand the names of four plavers to: whoni hw 


winhea to give the points of four dive, he himself taking the pointy of the 


‘fifth die. And when o player require only a lew points, to get 


pukhta, he must give the remaining pointa to those meür whom the 
dice fall, 

The game tay also be played by fifteen or less players, the figure 
being lessened accordingly. So who may the number of the dice be 
increased or decreased, 

Cards, 

This isa well-known game. His Majesty has made sonie alterations in 
the cards, Anciont sages Look the number twelve as the basis, and made 
the suit to consist of twelve cards ; but they forgot that the twelve kings 
should be of twolve different kinds, His Majesty playa with the following 
nuita of curds. Lat, Ashwapali, the lord of horses. The highest curd 
representa a king on horseback, resembling the king of. Dihlt, with the 
ntubrella (chatr), the standard (Salam), and other imperial ensigns. The 
sevond highest card of the name suit nepresunte & euzir on horsehack ; 
anid after this curd come ten othety of the same suit with pictures of horses, 
from one to ten. Sad, Gajpati, the king whose power lies in the number of 
his elephants, àà the rulet of Orfsah, — The pther eleven cards represent, 
as before, the vazit, and elephanta from ten to one. Sed, Narpati, à king 
whose power lies in-hia infantry, a¢ i# the mse with tha ralure of Bijapir. 
The card representa a king sitting on hrs throne in imperial splendonr ; 
the vazir sit on a footstool: (sandafr], and thu ton extis completing this 
suit have foot. soliliers, from one to ten. 4th, Gadhpati, The-carcd shows 
a män sitting on « throne over a fort ; the wazir site ons pandali over » 
fort; anil the remaining ten cards lave forte from one ta ten, as hefore. 
fh, Dhangriti, the lord of treasures, — The finit. card of this suit shows a 
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man, sitting ona throne, and gold and kver heaps; the vazirsite pona 
fanilati, ax if he took account of the Treasury, and the remaining cards 
shine jars full of gold and ailver, from ote to ten. 65, Dalpati, the hero. — 
ol batti The first eard af this anit shows a kiny in aroour, sitting on. 
his throne and surrounded hy warriors ón eoata of mail. "The vazir sits on . 
a pandali and wears à Jaya (Vreant armour) ;. tho ten othor carda ahow 
individuals clad in atmour, 71h. Vewspats, thy lord of the fleet. The 
card shows a man sitting on & throne in a ship; the vazir sita. ux usua], on 
& gandafi, atu] the other ten cards have boats fromone toten. Re, Tipati, 7 
# queen sitting on the throne, surrounded by her maids. The second card n 
shows # wontut as sie on & sandals, and the other ten cards have pictures — — 
of women, from one to ten, Wh, Surapati, tho king of the divinities (deta) — 
alo called fader, on a throne. "he vazir aita on à pandali, und the ten 
other cards have pictures of divinities from one to ten, 106, Avepati, the — E 
lord. of. genii (deo). The card represents Sulayman, son of Dá*üd, on th: : 
throne. The vazir site on a sandali, aud the other teri cards have ganii. — 
ith, BanpaG, the king of wild beasts. The cant represents a tiger (sher) 
with some other animala The vazir is drawn in tho shape of a loopard 
(palang) and the other ten earda are pictures of wild boasts, ax weual from 
one to ten. Eh, dhipati, the king of snakes. The first card shows a 
serpent mounted on a dragon, whilst thm vaxir im m serpent riding on: 
another serpent. of the sume kind. The remaining ton cards show serpente, 
from one to ten. 

The first six of these twelve suite are called bishhur (powerful), and the 
six last, Sambar (weak), 

His Majesty haa also made some suitable alterations iti the cards. 
Thus the Dhanpati, or Jord of treasures, ix represented as à mun dis 
tributing money, The vazir sita on a sandali, aid inspecta tho Treammry ; 
hat the ten other oards of this suit sre representations ol the ten clames 
of workmen enpiloyed in the Treaniry, viz., the jeweller, the molter, the 
piece-entter. (mutallas-sds), the weighman, the eoiner, the mukr counter, 
the bitikeAT (writer) of dhun piesa (ride p. 31, No. 17), the Infikehi o 
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wan pieces (mide p. 31, No. 20), the dealer, the quragae (vide p. 94, No. 
This Majesty had also the king of masi -painted í 
uepects fermima, gratis, ind tbe leaves of tho daftar [eile p 97D) the 
vaair sits on a andat with tha daftar betore him ; the other carde show 
officers employed ín the Vinanoia] Department, as the paper maker, the 
mister maker (ride p. 5%, note 1), the clark who makes the entries in the. 
daftar tbe illmminator (mupawwir), the naggdeh (who ornaments the pages), 
the jadwal-kash (who draws bline and gold lines on the pages), the farmán. 
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writer, the wmijallid (bookbiniler), the raugre= t (who stains the paper with 
different colours). ‘The Padiahahd gimauh also, or king of teanufacturers, 
P in painted in great iate, looking ot different things, a4 Thihetan yaks, 
wilk, nikon stuífs.. The vanir «iti nest him. on a sandal, inquiring iuto 
former proceedings, The other ven cards represent bannta of burdets. 
Again, the Padiahah-« Chang, «sr lord of the lyre, is painted sitting on à 
“throne, and listening to music; the vasir site before him, inquiring inte 
Mie ciroumatances of the performers, of when pictures are given on the 
Femaining cards. Next, the Padishih-i sur ¢ eafed, or king of silver, 
tho is paitited distributing rupees and other silver coii; tho vazir sits 
‘oh a pamdalh, and makes inquiries regn ing donations. On the other 
earls, the workmen of the silver mint are depicted, us before those of the 
amint. Then comes the Pádiaháh4 Shamaher, or king of the sword, 
"who js painted trying the steel of a wword. The vazir sita upon a gaudatz, 
-and inspects the arsenal ; the other cards contain pictures of armouters, 
- pelishers, ete, After him comes the Pádixhih- Tàj? or king ol the 
Loc dem. He conlers royal insignia, and the gandafi upon which the vazi 
I nite, in the last of the insignia. The ten other cards contain. pictures of 
— workmen, us tailors, quilters, ete, Lastly, the Pádiabáh-i Ghulánvin, or 
— king of the alaves, «its on an elephant, amt th» vazir on a cart. The other 
_pards ure representations of servants, some of whom sit, some lie on the 
Jj in worship, some ate drunk, others saber, ete. 
-— Besides these ordinary games of cards, His Majesty also plays chess, 
T four-handed and two-handed. His chief object is to test the value of men, 
and to establish harmony and good fellow-Ineling ut Coart. 

























A*in 30. 
THE GRANDEES OF THE EMPIRE* , 


At Gest intended, in sposking of the Grandees of the Court, to record 
the deeds which raised them to their exalted positions, to describe their 
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qualities, amd to say something of their experience, But I am unwilling 
to hastow mere praise ; in fact, jt does not. becorne tlie «ncomiaxt of His 
Majesty to prune others, and I ahouli act against miy nee of truthfalnees, 
were I hut to mention that which is praiseworthy, and to paaa m vilenon 
over thit which extinot be approved o£. I shall therefore merely recard,. 
án form of a table, their names and the title which have been conferred 
upon them, 
I... Commawders of Ten Thowsant. 
L, Sháhzáda Sult&n Salim, eldest «on of His Majesty. 


11. Commanders of Bight Thousand. — 
3. Bháhzáda Sultau Murád, second son of His Majesty, 
HI Commynders of Seren Thons. 
3, Shihzida Sultan Danyal, thus 7. His Majesty. 


Akhar hid fic 
L Hasan 





Dd fis, born Sed Rab’ 1, 972. ‘They only lived one month} 
3, Sultan Salim [Jahangir], : 

4, Sultan Murad. 

5. Sultân Danyal. 

Of daughters, I find thrée mentioned.—(a) Shühzáda Khünnm, born 
three montha after Salim, in 977. (b) Shukr” ‘n-Nisa Begum, who itr 1001 
‘was married to Mirzi Shahrukh (No. 7, below, p. 328); and (e) Arian 
Band Begun; both born after Sultiin Dinyal. Regarding the death of 
tho laat Bogum, vide Tuzuk, p. 386. m 

Of Akbar's wives the following are mentioned !* :—1. Sultàn Ruqayyali 
Begum (a daughter of Mirzà Hindal), who died 84 years old, 7th Jumada E, 
1035 (Tuzuk, p. 401), She ws Akhar'a first wife (san-5 Ann), bat. ha 
“no child by him. She tended Ebühjahàn. Nür Jahán (Jahingte’s wif 
also stayed. with lier after the murder of Sher Afkan. 2. Sultan Sal 
— Berüm. Bhe was a daughter of Gulruldi (1) Begum * (0 daughter of 
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and Mires Nur’ 'd-Din Muhammad. Humiyan had destined her for 
 Boyrim Khan, whi married hur in the beginning of Akbars reim. After 
the death of Bayram, Akbar, in 905, marred her, She died Loth Zi QaSdn, 
WDT. As a poetess, She ia known under the name Moakh fF (conmmaled), 
anil mist not be confounded with Zel* n-N ixd* (a daughter of Awrangzel/'s) 
who has the same pootioal tame. 3, The daughter of Raja Bibiri Mal 
atul sister of Raja Bhagawan Dás. Akbar married her i 968, at Sibhar. 
1. A. mhe beautiful wife of Abd lil, married in 970 (wile Bad. H, 6l. 
D. Bibi Dawlat &hiul, mother of (h) and (¢) ; vide Tuzuk, p. ti. 6A 
— danghter of SAbd" "lab Kbán Mughul (084). 7, A daughter of. Miràn 
7 "Mubarak Sháh.of Khandes ; vide p. 13; nota 1. 
guke Salim. Title an Emperor, Jahingir. Title after death, Jan» 
natmakant, Born 3t Fathpür Siri, on Wednesday, 17th Raby’ 1, 997, or 
18th Shuhriwar of the 14th year of Akbars Era. He wwe called. Salim 
‘because he was born in the house ol Shay ih Slim Chishti, Akhur used 
to call him Shavkhs bà (eide Tuzuk, p. D. For Iisxives and children, 
wide below, No. 4 Jahangir died on the 28th Safar 1037 ?38th October, 
1627) near Rajor on the Kashmir frontier, Vide my article on Jahangir 
g - án the Caleutto. Review lor October, 1869. : 
Sullàn Murád, Akbar'a fourth eon; was born on Thursday, 3rd Mubar- 
mun, 978, and died of delirium tremens in 1006, at Jalnápür in Rarár 
(Tuxuk, p. 15; Akharriáma IL, p. 443 ; Khali Khan, p. 212). He wns 
nicknanwd Pahdyt (Bad. TI, 378). He wae sabrang (0l a livid? com 
— — gplexion). thin, and tall (Tuzuk). A daughter of his waa married to Prince 
(C Parwu. JYahángir s son (Twzuk, p. $8). 
Sultan Danyal waa born at Ajmir, on the Loth Tomada I, 979, and died 
yof. delirium tremens, AA. 1013.. Kbaft Khan, 1, p, 232, aye the news of 
his death reached Akbar in the beginning of 1014, He was called Dányil 
in remembranve of Shaykh Danyal, a follower of MuSin-i Chiahti, to whoo 
‘tomb at Ajmir Akbar, in the beginning of his reign, often made pilgrimages. 
 Dünyal married, in the beginning of 1002, the daughter of Qulij Khàn 
No. 42}, and towards the endl of 1006, Jünān Bogum, a daughter of 
&Abd* -Rabim Khan Bhanin (Khafi Kbin, p- 213), and waa 
to a daughter of Ubrithin:  Adiiahah of Biylipar; hut he died 
the marriage was consimmated, He had three &ons ;—1. Tah- 
who waa married to Sultán Bahár Begum, a daughter of Jahangir. 
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Bind Begum, a daughter of Khusraw. Besides, be had jour danghters, 
Whose names are not mentioned. One of them, Buiügi Begum, was 
married to Mirxà Wált (Tur, p. 272). Tahmüras anil Hoahang were 
killed by Asal Khan after the death of Janüngir (vido Proveedings Aeéatiz 
Society of Bengal, for August, 1849), Nothing appears to be known regard- 
ing the fate of B&áyusanghar. — Vide Caleutia. Review lor October, 1869, 

" Dünyáljs represented ax well built, good looking, fotid of horses and 
elephants, and clever in composing Hindüstán] poets. 


j IV, Commanders of Five Thowsand. 

4. Sultan EKhuzraw, eldest son of Prinee Salim [ Jaháüngir]. 

Johüngir'à wines (Tuzuk, p. $4, und. Preface, p. 6). A danghter of 
Raja Bhagwan Dis, married in 993, gave birth, in 004, to Sultan" 
-Niş Bigum [KAasT Khan, Sultan Begum). and in %5 to Prince 
Khusraw. She poisoned herself with gpium in a fit of madness apparently 
brought on by the behaviour of Khusraw nnd her younger brother 
Madhd Sivh, in 101) (KbAf Khan, p. 227). 2. A danghter ot Riy 
Ray Singh, son of Ray Kalyan Mal of Bikinir, parried 10th Rajab 994, 
Bad. II, p. 353. She ie not mentionsd in the Truk among Jahángir's 
wives. 3, A danghter of Odsy Singh [Moth Raja}, son of Raja Maldeo, 
married in 404, The Tucut (p, 5) valle her Jagat Gosüvini, Sho ie the 
mother of Sháhjahán, nnd died in 1028 ( Tussk, p. 968). 4. A daughter of 
Khwaja Hasan, the uncle of Zayn Khan Koka, She is the mother 
of Prince Parwix: Sho died tath Tir, 1007, 5, A danghter of Raja 
Kesha Din Ráthor. She is the mother of Bahár Banü Begum (born 
93rd Shabriwar 998). 6 and T. The mothers of Jahándár and Slahryár, 
B, A daughter of SAU Ray, ruler of little Thiber (Bad, 11,376), marrind in 
999. 9. A daughter of Jagst Singh, eldest sot. of Rá]a Min Singh 
(Tunk, p. 08)... 10. Mikr“ 'n-Nisà Khünum, the widow of Shor Afkan, 
On her marriage with Jahiingir she received the title of. Nür Mahali, aod 
wan later called Nite dahan (Tuz, p. 100), Jahàngir does not appear 
to have had children by Nar Juhin,. | 

Juhüngi» chwdrem. 1. Buljün Kbusraw. 2. Sulán Parwir, 3. 


Sultan Khurram (Shabjahin}, 4. SaltánJabátdar. 5. Sulán Shahrvár. 


Rahir Band Begum. There were “peveral children” after Parwis ; 
but the Tucuk (p. 8) dota not give theirnames. Thuy appear to have diod 
woon after their bifh, 


bat Khafi Khan says 807. He was married to n daughter of Azam 


» 





Two daughters àre mentioned :—() Saljün* 'n-Nísa Begum ; (/) Sultin, 


Sulfn Khwrraw! was born óntbe 24th Anurdid 995 (Tuzuk, Preface] i 
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Koka. His »on»—1..Baland. Akbtur, who died when young, Tuzuk, 
p.73. 2. Dàwar Bakhisb. [also called. Hulaqri! whose daughter, Hosh- 
mand Bánü Bewam, was married to Hoshang; von of Danyil, 3. Garshasp. 

Khusraw died on the 18th Tafandivarmuz, 1031. He lies buried in the 
Khosraw Gardens in Allalishad Düwar Balduh was proclaimed Emperor 
by Asut Khün ufter the death of Jahüngir ; but at an order of Shilijabün, 
he was killed, together with hie hrother Garxhusp, by Aeaf Kbàn. 

Sultin Pare®, barn 19th Akin, 997, “He was married to a daughter 
of Mirza Rustam-i Safawi (No, 9) and had à son who died when young 
(Tur, p. 282). A daughter of Parwix was married to Dari Shikoh. 
Parwix died of delirium tremens in 1036, 

Suliàn Khurram (Shahjahan) was born at Lühor on the 30th Rabi* T, 
1000 act. Regarding his family, vide Proceedings s. Soc, Bengal for 
August, 1869, p. 229. He waa Akbar/a favourite. 

Sultin Jahündár had no children. Te and Sulfau Shahryir were 
born about the same time, a few months before Akbar's death (Tus, 
Preface, p.17), Shahrvàr was married, in thes. 10th vear of Jahángir, 
to Mihr*'n-Nisà, the daughter of Nür Jahün by Sher Afkan, and had » 
daughter by her, — Begum (Tuswk, p. S70). The Jqbál-ndma 


“fp. 306) calle hor pm 333. From his want of abilities, he got the 
nickname Nashudant (fit for nothing). Khustaw, Parwiz, and Jahandar 


died betore thoir father. 

Bhahryür, at the instigation of Nür Jahün, proclaimed himself 
Emperor of Lahor » few days after the death of Jahüngir. He was 
killed either at the order of Diwar Bakhsh or of Asaf Khin; wide Pro- 


ceedings As. Sov. Bengal for August, 1869, p, 218. 


5, Mirzà Sulaymán, eon of Khan Mirza, eon of Sultán Malmüd, 


on of Abü Sa*id. 


0. Mirzà Ibráhim, son of Mirzà Sulaymán [No. 5). 

Miei Sulaymán was horn in 920, and died at Lihnr in 997. He is 
generally eulled. Warr-yi Badakblahün. As grandson of AbG SaSid Mirza, 
he ia the sixth descendant from Timir, Abia SaSid killed Sultan Mabham- 
mad of Badokhshin, the last of » series of | kings who traced their descent 

to Alexandor the Great, and took possession of Badakbshin, whioh after 


his duathi fell to his son, Sultán Mahmdd, who had three sons, Báyasatghar 


Mirzi SAN Mirza,* Khan Mirzi. When Mahmad died, Amir Khusraw 
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Klin, otie of his nuhlos, blinded Báyasanghar, killed the second. prine, 
and ruled ni usurper. He nülimitted to Babar i 910, When Bübar took 
Qandahir, in O12, fron Shak Beg Arghfin, hreent Khan Mirci as governor * 
to Badaklsbán. Mirai Sulaymin is the son of this Khan Mirzà.! f 
After the death of Khan Mirza, Hadaltshin was governed for Babar 
; Princ Humüyün, Sulàn Uwnys (Mirzà Balaymán's father-in-law], 
Hindàl, and lstly, by Mirzà Salavmán, sho held. Badakhxhán 
1 cll 17 Jumáda IL, (48. when fe had to surrender himwelf and hin eon, 
Mirzé Ihnihim, to Prince Kamrin. They were released by Humüyün in 
WR. and took again possession nl Badakiwhin, When Humáyün hail å 
taken Kabul, he tnde war upon und defested Mirz Wul&ymán who oboe 
in pomiession of hís vountry, had refüsed to «uhniit ; hut when the return 
^f Kámrán from Sind obliged Humávün to go to Kaliul, he reinstated the 
Mira, who hold Badaklhshán till 983. Bent on making eonqueste, he 
invaded in 967 Balkh, but had to return, His son, Mirza Ibrahim, was 
killed in battle.* 
In the eighth year when Mirzá Mubammad Hakim's ( Akbar's brother) 
"mother had been killed by Shih Abii 'l-MaSini Mirza S. went to Kabul, 
and had Abi ‘l-MaSali hanged; he then married hie own daughter to t 
- JM. M. Hakim, and appointed Uimed SAI a Badaldwhün noble, M. M. 
- Hakim’s Vakil (970). But MoM. Hakins did not go an well with Mirai 
Sulaymiin, who returtied next year to Kabul with hostile intentions ; | 
—. hut M. M. Hakim fled and asked Akbar for assistance, 40 that Mirza &, ; 
though he had taken Jalülübád, had to return to Padakhshán. He è 
- mturned to Kábul in 973, wher Akbar's troops had left that country, 
but retreated on haing promised tribute. 
i Mirzi Solaymün's wife wax Khurram Begum, of the Qibchak tribe. - 
She wus clover and had ber husband so much in her power, that ho did 
i nothing without her ndvice. Her enemy was Mubtaram Khinum, the 
_ widow of Prince Kümrán. M. Sulayman wanted to marry her; but 
Khurram Begum got hor married, aguitist her will, to Mirzà Ihrühim, 
by whom she had a bon, Mirza Shahrukh (No.7). When Mirza Ibráhim 
fell in the war with Balk, Khurram Begum wanted to sent the Khirum 
to her father, Shih Muhammad uf Kàshghar ; but sherefuned to go. As 
oon a» Sháhruld lad grown np, his mother aud some Badakbihi nobles 
excited him to rebel against his grandfather M. Sulayman, This he did, — — 
SSS Oe D 
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alternately rebelling and again making peace’ Khurram Begum then 
died, Shalirnkh took away thos parts of Badskinhin which hin father 
had held, and found so many adhreents, that M, Sulaymiin, protending 
to goon a pilgrimage to Makkah, left Radakhshan for Kabul, and crossing 
the Nilah went to India (983), Khin Jahan, governor of the Panjab, 
receivod. orders to invade Badakhshün, but was xaddenly ordered to go 
to Bengal, as Mun*im Khán had died und Mirzà Sulaymán did not 
eara for the governorslip of Bengal, which Akbar had given him, 

M. Sulayman then wont to Tana‘il I of Persin, When the death of 
that monarch deprived him of the dasistance which he had just received, 
he went to Mugaflar Husayn Mirzd (No. 8) ot Qunduhdr, and then to 
M. M. Hakim at Kabul, Not succeeding in raising disturbances in Kabul, 
he made for the frontier of Badakhshin, and luckily finding some adherenta, 
he managed to got from hi» grandson the territory. between. Tagdn and 
the Hind) Kush, Soon after Mubtaram Khánum died. Being again 
pressed by Shahrukh, M. Sulaymin applied for help to "Abd" "Hah Khán 
Usbak, king of Torin, who had long wished to wnnex Badaktehan, He 
invaded and took the country in 992; Shihrukh fled to Hundüstán, 
and M. Sulavmán to Kabul. As he could not recover Badakhshin, and 
being rendered destitute by the death of M. M. Hakim, he followed the 
example of his grandson, and repaired to the court of Akbar, who made 
him à Commander of six thousand, 

A few years later he died, at Lihor, at the age of seventy-seven. 

T. Mirzà Sháhurkb, son of Mirza [brahini. 

Vide Noe. S and 6. Akbar, in. 1001, gave him his daughter Shukr? 
n'-Nisà. Begum, and rule him governor of Málwn, and he dircinguished 
himself in the conquest of the Dakhin, Towanda the end of Akbara 
reign. hu was made a Commander of seven thousand, und was continued 
in his Mangah by Jahangir 

He died ot Ujain in 1016. His wife, Aabwi Begum, waa a danghtor 
of Mirzà Muhammad Hakim. She wanted to take his body to Madinah, 
but was robbed by the Badawis; and after handing over the body to 
some " acoundrels " ehe went to. Basta, and then te Shiraz, In 1022, 


‘Shah *Abbüs married her to Mirzà Sultán SAU, his uticle, whom he hid 


blinded; but the Begum did not like her new husband. 

_ Shihrukl’'s Children.—1. Hasan and Husayn, twins. Hasan fled with 
Khusraw and was imprivoned by Jahangir, 3. Badi*v 'z-Zamán (or 
Mirzà Fathpürl), “a bundle of wieked bones,” murdered by his brothers 
in Patan (Gujrat), 3. Mirxt ShujdS rose to honours under Shihjahan, 
whi called him Najabat Khao, 4, Mirza Muhammad Zamin, He held 
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^s town in Badakhshün, and fell against the Uzbaks. 5. Mire’ Sultán, 
— & favourite of Jaliángtr. Hoe had many wives, and Jahingtr would lave 
“given him hie own dauyhter in marriage if he fad not perjured himself 
“in trying to conceal the number of hie wives, He fell into dhyzrace, anil 
wus appointed governorof Gházipür, wherehedied. 6, Mirai Mughul, who 
did not distinguish himself either. The Tun (p. (5) maya that after the 
death of Shahrukh, Jahangir took charge of four of his sons and three 
of his daughters, " whom Akbar had not known." “ Shihrikh, though 
twenty years in India, conld not speak a word of Hindi.” 

%. Mirza Magaffar Husayn, pon of Balirim Mirza, son of Shih lama‘ 
Safawi. 

In. $65, Sháh "Tahmásp of Persia (930 to 984) conquered Qandahar, 
which was given, together with Düwar and Garmkr as far a» tha. 
river Hirmand, to Sultàn FHnsayn Mirzá,! lis nephew. Sultàn EInsayn M. 
died in 984, when Shih I«ma*il IT (984 to 882) was king of Persia, and left 
live ehildren, Muhummad llusavn Mirzà, Mugalur Huxayn Mirzi, 
Rustam Mirza, Abü Sa*h] Mirzü, and Sanjar Mirzà. The first was killed 
by Shah IsmaSit Tran. The other four in  Qandahár had also been 
doomed ; but the arrival of the news of the sudden death of the Shih 
saved their lives. The new Shih Khudibanda, gave Qandahir to 
Mugaffar Homyn Mirzi, and Dawar as far os the Hirmand to Rostam 
Mirza, who was accompanied by his two younger brothers, thair Vakit 
being Hamza Beg SAbd* "lah, or Kor Hamze, an old servant of thoir 
father. The arbitrary behaviour of the Vakif caused Muzaffar Husayn 
Mirxá to take up arms against bim, and after some alternate Sighting 
and peace-making, Mugalfar lad the Vakil murdered, — This led to fights 
between Muzaffar and Mirzà Rustam who, however, retumed to Düwar, 

Not long after the invasion of Rhurüsan by the Uzbaks under Din 
Mulismimad Sultán and Bàqr Sultàn (a sistar'« «on of SAbd* "llah Khin. 
of Türin) took place, and the Qandahar territory being continually 
exposed to incursions, the country was qnacttied. Most of the Qinlbigh 
grandes toll in the: everlasting fights, and the Sháh of Persia promised 
assistance, but rendered none : Mirzd Rustam who had gone to HindGatan, 
was appmnted by Aicbar Governor of Lahor, and kept Qandahirin anxiety: 
And Mugaffar hesitatingly resolved to hand over Qandaháür to Akbar, 
though *Abd" "IHah Khün ol Tárán advised him not t9 join the Chuehati*t 


Adngs (the Mughule of India), At that time Qará Ber (an oll servant of 


Muzaffar'» father, who had fled to Tudia, and was appainted Fürrüshhegi 
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hy Akbar) returned te Qandahir, and prevailed upon Muyaflar's mother 
and eldest son to bring about the annexation of Qandahar to India. 

Akbar sent Shah Beg Khán Arghün, Governor of Bangash, to take 
prompt. possession of Qandahür, and. though, as in all hie undertakings, 
Muzaffar wavered it the last moment and had recourse totrickery, he was 
obliged by the firm and prodent behaviour of Beg Khan in 1003, to go to 
Akbar, Hr received the title of Farzend fson}, was made à Commander 
of five thousand, and received Sambhal as Jigir, “ which ia worth more 
than all Qandahar.” 

But the ryote of hin jigit preferred complaints against his grasping 
collectors, and Muzaffar, annoyed at this, applied to go to Makkah, No 
sooner lad. Akbar granted this request than Mugaffar répented. He was 
reinstated, but a4 new vomplaints were preferred, Akbar took away the 
jagir, nni paid him a salary in cash (1005). Magaflarthen went to Makkah, 
but retürned after reaching the. first stage, which displeased Akbar ao 
much, that he refused to have anything to do with him. 

Muzaffar found everything in India bad, and sometimes resolved to 
go to Persia, and sometimes to Makkah. From grief and disappointment, 
and a bodily hurt, he died in 1006, 

His daughter, called Qandahir Mahall, was in 1018 married to 
Shahjahin, and gave birth, in 1020, to Nawib Parhez Bind Begum, 

Three sone of his remained in India, Bahram Mirza, Haydar Mirza 
(who rose to dignity under Shahjahan, and died in 1041), and IsmaSif 
Mirzi. "The Ma*àsie mentions two other sons, Alqis Mirzá and "Tahrmás 
Mirsi. 

Mugaffar’s younger brothers, Mirzi Abd SaSid, und Mirzà Banjar, 
died in 1005. They held commands of Three hundred and fifty. (Vide 
Nos, 377 and. 272;) 

$. Mirzà Eustam.— He is the vounger, but more talented brother 
ob the preceding. A» the revenue of Düwar was inaillieient for him and. 
hin two younger brothers, he made war on Malik Mahmad, ruler of 
Sistin, Mugaflar Hoesyn assisted him at first, but having married 
Malik Mabmid's daughter, he turned against Rustam, This caused & 
ruptum between the brothers, Assisted by Lalla (guardian) Hamza 
Beg, M. Rustam invaded Qandahar, but without reult. During the 

invasion of the Usbake into Khuriain, he conquered the town of Farah, 
and bravely held his own. Some time after, he again attacked Malik 
"Mabmüd. The latter wished to settle matters amicably, During an 
interview, Rustam seized him and killed him, when Jalal* 'd-Din, 
 Mahmid’s son, took up arms, Rustam was defeuted, and hearing that 
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Kis brother Muzaffar had oceupled Dawar, be quickly took the town of 
Qalát. a once absent on hunting expedition, he nearly lost the 
tnwn, and thoagh he took revenge on the conspirators who had ulso 
killed his mother, he felt himself so insecure, that he resolved. to join 
Akhar, Aceampanied by his brother, Sanjur Mirzi, amd hi» four sona 
Murad, Shihrakh, Hasan, and Ibrübim, he wont in HNL to India, Akbar 
made him a Panjhasdri, and gave him Multán us jügir, " which i» more 
than Qandahir.” His inferiors being too opprosaive, Akbar, in 1003, 
wished to give him Chitor, but recalled him from Sarhind, gave him 
. Pathàn as twyil, and sett. him, together with Asaf Khan against Rija 

Büsü. But as they did not get on well together, Akbar called M. Rüstam 

to court, appointing Jagat Singh, son of Raja M&n Singh, in his stead. 

In 1006, M. Rustat got Ràysin ss jaigir. He then served under Prince 

Dányálin the Dakhin, — In 1021, Jahüngir appointed hirn Governor of 
“That'bah, but recalled him as he illtreated the Arghüns. After the 
marriage of his daughter with Prince Parwiz, Jahüngir made him Shash- 
haces, and appointed him Governor of Allàhübüd, He held the fort 

against SAbd* ‘lah Khin, whom Shihjahan, after taking possession of 
Bengal and Bihar, had sent against Allihibad, and forced SAbd" ‘lah 
to retire to Thost, In the 21st vear, he was appointed Governor of 
Bihàr, but was pensioned off as too old by Shühjahán at 120,000 Rs, 
per annum, and retired to Agra, In the síxth year, M. Rustam married 
his daughter to Prince Dari Shikoh. He died, in 1051, at Agra, 72 
| year old, 

—— — Asa poet he is known under the takhalluy of Fida*i, He was a man of 
the world and understood the spirit of the age. All his &ons beld sbse- 
quently posta of distinction. 

J His first son Murad got from Jahingir the title of H6fat Khin. He 

/— wax married to a daughter of Abd" r-Habim Khan Khanin. Murad’s 
son, Mirzi Mukatram Khin, also distinguished himself ; he died in 1080. 

His third son Mirzà HTasan-i Safausi, a Hazár n panpad: under Juhünglr, 
was Governor af Kách ; died 1059. Hasan's von, Mire Safshihón, was 
| Fawjdar of Jesotw in Bengal, retired, &nd died in 1073. Safehihan's 
sün, Sayf” ‘d Din-i Safmei, accepted the title of Khan under Awrangzal, 
10, Bayram Khan, the fifth in descent from Mir SAN Shukr Beg 

— Bahàrlü. | 
Bahartii ip the name of a principal clan of the Qaniqhili Turks. During 
the time of their ascendency under Qurà Y üsuf, und his soms Qarà Sikandar 

.— and Mirai Jahin Shih, rulers of *Iráq SArnb and Azarbayjin, Afi Shukr 
NT held Daynür, Hanmadán, and Kardistan, ^ * which tracts are atill called 
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thetertitory of SAlrShulr." — Hisson Pir SÀI Beg stayed some time with 
Sultán Malymüd Mirzá, and attacked afterwards the Governor of Shiraz, 
lut was defented. He waa killed by somme of the Amirs of Sultán Tasayn 
Mirzi. PirtAli Ber son, in the reign of Shih InmáSil-i Safaw], left 
SIriq, suttied in. Badakhshün, and. entered the service of Amir Khusraw 
Shah imide p. 324, last lime) at Qundux, — He then joined, with his son Saví 
SAIT Beg. Bübar's army, a» Amir Khusraw had been deposed. Soyf SAH 
Bog i» Bavrüm's father. 

Bayrim Khin was born at Badakhshin, After the death of his father 
he went to Balkh to study, When sixteen years old, he entered Humayiin’s 
army, fought in the battle of Qanawj (10th Mubarram, 047), and fled to 
the Raja of Lakhnor (Sambhal) Sher Shih met Bayram in Malwa, 
and tried to win him over. But Bayram fled from Barhümpür with 
Aba ‘}-Qisim, governor of Gwaliyar, to Gojrüt.. They were surprised, on 
the row, by an ambassador of Sher Shah why had just returned from 


Qujrát. Abü '"-Qüsim, a manm of imposing stature, being mistaken for 


Bayrám, the lattor stepped forward and said in a manly voice, "I am 
Bayram.” " No," said Ab@ Qasim, " he is my attendant, and brave and 
faithful as he in, he wishes to sacrifice himself for me- So jet him off." 
Aha T-Qâsim was then killed, and Bayriim escaped to Sultan Maljmüd of 
Gujrat. Under the pretext of sailing for Makkah, Bayriim ambarked at 
Sürat for Sindh- He joined Humaydn on the 7th Muharram, 950, when 


the Emperor, after passing through the territory of Rája Máldeo, was 


by the Arghfins at Jon. On the march to Persia, he proved the 


most faithful attendant. The King of Persia also liked him, and made~ 


him a Khan. On Humiytin’s return, Bayriim wus sent on à mision to 
Prince Kamran. When Humiyin marched to Kabul, he took Qandahir 
by force and treachery from the Qizilbéshes, and making Bayram governor 
ot the district, ho informed the Shih that he had done so as Bayram was 
* a faithfuleervant of both”, Subsequently ramours regarding Bayram’s 
duplicity reached Humayain ; bat when in 961, the Emperor returned to 
Qandalir, the rumours turned out falee 

The canquest of India may justly be asetiled to Bayrim He gained 
the battle of Máchhiwürs, amd received Bamblm] as jügir, In 963, ho was 
appointed efaliy (guardian) of Prince Akbar, with whom he went to the 
Panjib against Sikandar Khan, On Akbar's acoestion (2nd Rabi Sil, 968) 


‘at Kalinfr, he wax appointed Wakil and Khan Kidninm, and received 


the title of Kham Baha. *On the second of Shawwal, O04, shortly after 
the surrender of Minkot, when Akbar returned to Lihor, an imperial 
elephant ran against Bayrim's tent, and Bayram blamed Atgal Khan 
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» (No, V5), who never had. been his friend, for thin sooident. The Atgah, 
after arrival ut Labor, went with his whole fumilv to. Bavrüm, and 
attested hie innocence by an oath npon the QurSán.! In 065, Bayrim 
married Salima Sultén Begum (p. 321, note), and soon after tho estrange- 
Mont comtnenced between Akbar and him. — Badáonl (IT, p. 36) attributes 
the fall of Bayrim to the ill-teeatment of Pir Muhammad (No. 20) and 
ihe inllaenes of Adham Khan and his mother Mihum Ansgah (Akbar's 
nur), Süldiq Mulammad Khán, Sháháb^ 'd-Diu Alinad, eto, who 
wifectually complaited ofthe wretehedness of theirjigins, and the emptiness 
of the Treasiry, whilst Bayrim Khan's friends lived in affluence. The 

Tabapit-« Akbar anys that no less than twenty-five of Bayrim’s friend 

reached the dignity of Panjhaxirie—rather a proof of — » gifi ol 
| selecting proper men. Bayrám fall is known from the Histarios. “Akbar's 













trick resombles exactly that which Sultan Abi SaSid-i Muginl adopted 
towards his minister Amir Chaubán." (Had.) 

On houring the news that Akbar had assumed the reigns of the govern- 
ment, Bayrám ]eft Agra, and sent bis friends who had advised him to 
go to Akhbar, to Court. He himself went under the pretext of going to 
Makkah fo Mewat and Nigor, from where he returné! his ensignia, 
which reached Akbar at Jhujhar; for Akbar was on his way to the 
Panjab, which Bayram, as it wan said, wished to invade. — 
f were conferred. on. Pir Mubanunud Khán, Bayr&m's old prot4gé ;. and. 
he waa ordered to see him embark for Makkah. Bayram felt much 
imitated at this; and finding the rad to Gujriit occupied by Raja 
- Mildeo, his enemy, he proceeded to Bikinir to his friend Kalyan Mal 
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(No. 93), But unable to restrain himself any longer, he entrusted his 
property, his family, and his young son *Abd" 'r-Rahim (No. 29) to Sher 
Mubammad Díwána, his adopted son and jagir holder of Tabarhinda, 
and broke out in open rebellion, At Dipilpür, on his way to the Panjáb, 
he heard that Diwüna had squandered the property left in his charge, 
had insulted his family, and hid sent Muzaffar SAH (whom Bayrüm. had 
dispatehed to Diwütm to settlé matters) to Court a prisoner. Mortified 
at this, Bayrim resolved to take Jalindhar. Akbar now moved against 
him; but before he reached him, he heard that Bayram had been 
defeated * by Atgah Khan (No. 15). Bayrim fled to Fort Tilwara on 
the banks of the Biyáh, followed by Akbar. Fighting ensued. In the 
very beginning, Sultan Hussyn Jaldir was killed; and when his head 
was brought to Bayrüm,* he was so sorry that. he sent to Akbar and asked 
forgiveness This was prantéd, «nd Bayrkm, accompanied by the principal 
grandees, went to Akbar'» tent, and was pardoned. After staying for 
two days longer with MunSim Khin, he received a sum of money, and 
was went to Makkah. The whole camp made a collection (chandogh), 
Haji Mubammad of Sistin (No. 55) accompanied Bavrüm over Nágor 
to Patan (Nahrwala) in Gujrat, where he waa hospitably received by Mise 
Khan Fülidi, the governor. On Friday, 14th Jumida I, 968, while 
alighting from a boat after a trip on the Sahansa Tang Tank, Bayrim 
was stablied bye Lohint Afghan of the name of Mubürak, whose father 
had heen killed in the hattle of Machhiwara.—* With an. tA" Akbar 
on kis Tips, he died." The motive of Mubitak Khan in said to have merely — 
been revenge, Another reason is mentioned, Tho Kashmiri wifa of 
Salim Shàh with her daughter had attached herself to Bavrám's suita, 
in order to go to Hijáz, and it had been settled that Bavrüm's son alinuld 
be betrothed to her, which annoved the Afghüna — Some lemmars lifted 
tp Bayrim's body, and took it to the tomb of Shaykh Husim® 'd-Din. 
Seventeon years later the body was interred in holy ground at Mashhad: 

Akbar took charge of SAbd" 'rRabim, Hayrim’s «on (eide No. 29), 
and married aoon after Ralima Saltán Begum, Bayrim’s widow. 

For 4!.; Bayrám, ww often find the spelling p= Bayram. Firishta 
generally calls him Bavrüm Khán Turkmán. Bayriim way a ShiSah, 
and a poet of no mean pretensions (wide Badiont II, p. 190). 
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Il. Mun*im Khán. son of Bayrüm? Bag. 

Nothing appears to be known of the cireumstanees of his father. 
Mun*im Khán wax a grandee of Humáyün's Court, u$ wax alu hís brother 
Fagil Beg. Whon Humiyiin, on his flight to Persia, was hard pressed Í 
by Mirză Shāk Hhusayn of Thathah, one grandee after another went 
quietly away. M. and Fagil Beg also were on the point of doing so, : 
when Humáüyün made them prisoners, a» he had done from motives of 
prudence and policy with several other noble. — M. did not, however, 
accompany Humayün to Peris, He rejoined him immediately on hia 
return, and rose at onde to high dignity, He rejocted the governership 
of Qandahir, which was given to Bayr&m Khán.. In 961, he was appointed 
atatiq of Prince Akbar; and when Humiyiin invaded India, M. wus loft 
a^ governor oí Kábul in charge of Mirzà Mubammad Hakim, Akbar» 
brother, then about a year old. In Kabul M_ remained till Bayram fell 
into disgrace. He joined Akbar, in Zi Hijja, 067, at Ladhiyiina, where 
Akbar encamped on his expedition against Bayr&m. SL was then 
appointed Ahdn Khéndn and Vakil. I 

In the seventh vear of Akbar's reign, when Adhatn Khin (No. 19) 
killed Atgali Khan (No. 15), MunSim who had been the instigator, fled: 
twice from Court, but was caught the second time in Saror (Sirkir of i 
Qunawj) by the collector of the district, und waa brought in by Sayyid 
Malmüd Khàn of Barha (No. 75). Akbar restored M. to his former 
lhompurs E 

a 


Mun*im Khán's won, Gunt Khän; whom hia father had left in charge 
of Kabol, caused disturbances from want of tact. Mih Jajak Begum, 
Ponce M. Muhammad Hakīms mother, advised by Fazi! Bog anl kia son 
SAlbd* 'I-Fath, who hated Ghant Khan, closed the doure of Khu] when 

| Ghani Khün was once temporarily absent at Füliz. Ghant Khan, mot 
^finding aherenta to oppose her, went to India, Máh Jüjak Begur then 
uppeinted Fazil Beg as Vakil and *Abd' '-Fath as Na*ib: but being 
| dissatisfied with them, she killed them both, at the advice of Shih Wall, 
_ one of her nobles, On account of these disturbanoes, Akbar, in the eighth 
year, went. M. to Kühul Thinking he conld rely on th» Kábuliy, M. left 
by Máh Jüjak Begum (who in the meantime had killed Shih Wall and 
had taken up, apparently criminally, with Haydar Qiaim Koh-Iur, whotn 
she had made Vasil) and defeated. M. fled to the Ghakham, and ashamed 
und hesitating hs joined Akhar, who appointed him Commander of the 
Port of Agra 
! Some MSS. rad Mirum; but Bayram ia the proferalie rea 
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Tn tha 120 yeat, after the defeat and death of Klin Zaman (No. 13), 
M. was appointed to his jágirs in Jaunpür (Bad. IT, 101). and. then 
eaneluded peace with Sulaymán Kararini of. Bengal, who promised to 
mad the Khutba and strike coins in. Akhat^s namo. 

fn 842. Akbar, at M.'s request, went with’ » flotilla from Aera to 
Bihar, and took Hajipir and Patna from Dasad, Sulayman's sou. M. was 
then appointed Governor of Bihar, and was ordered to follow DáSàd intu 
Bengal M. moved to Tinda (opposite Gaur, om the right side of the 
Ganges) to settle political matters, and left the pursuit to Mubammad 
Qull Khan Barlia (No. 31). But as the latter soon alter died, M., at the 
advice of Todar Mal, left Tànda. and followed up Dá*üd, who after his 
dofoat at 4, sex° submitted aë Katak. In Safar i83, M. returned, and 
thongh hie army had terrsbly watered from epidemice on the march 
through Southern Bengal, he. quartered them against the advice of his 
frienda at Gaur, where M. soon after died of fover. 

"Tha great bridge of Jaunpir was built by Mun‘im Khan in 061, Ite 
Wirikh in incu bic. M.'s wom Ghant Khiin went to SAdilehih of 
Bijipür, where he died. 

12, Tardi Beg Khan, of Turkistin. 

A nobly of Humiytin's Court. After the conquest of Gujrát, be was 
made Governor of Champinir (Piwangarh), On Mirza SAskari’s defeat 
by Sultin fahüdur, Tardi Beg aiwo suecumbed to him, and retreated 
to Humàyün. During the emperor's flight from India, Tardi Beg dis- 
. himself as one of the most faithless * companions. When passing _ 
through the territory of Raja Maldeo, he even refused Humáyün a hors 
and at Amarkut, he declined to assist the emperor with a portion of th 
wealth he had collected while at court. Henee Ray Parsid advised H: t 
imprison some of his noblex ànd. take away part of their property by foroo. 
H., however, returned afterwards most of it. In Qandahir, Tardt Beg 
left the emperor and joined Mirzà SAskart; Dut Mirzà *Askari put most 
of them on the rack, and forced also Turdi Beg to give him a large sum: 
ms ransom. d 

On Humüvün's return from SIrüq, Tardi Beg asked pardon for his 
former faithlessnesa, was restored to favonr, and waa smt, in 055, after 
the death of Mirzi Ulugh Boy, son of Miri Sultdn, to Dáwar. During 
the conquest of India, T. distinguished himself and received Mewat ay 


+ Riphingstane, p- 452, note, sys Toril Beg was one of tfe mt fuiAfwl followws. 
Haumdyih, 2 etatement viick le contradioted. by all tatire tistorlene 7 
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jgir. Ín 963, when Humáyün died [Tth. RabiS T), T. remt the Mutha 
in Akbars namo, ond sent the erown-dinsgnin with M. Ab 'I-Qanim, 
son of Prince Kamrün, to Akbar in the Panjüb. Akbar made T, a Oom- 
mander of Five Thousand, and appointed him governor of Dikhit. T. 
drove away [Haji Kin, un olficer of Sher Shih, from Narnaul’ On 
Herois approach, after some unsuceessful fighting, T. £00 rashly evacuated 
Dihli, «nd joined Akbar at Sarhind, Bayrim Khan, who did not like T. 
from envy and sectarian motives, accused him, and obtaining from 
Akbar ' a sort of permission " (Bad. II, 14) had him murdered (end of 
963), Akbar was displeased. Bayrim's hasty act was one of the chief. 
causes of the distrust with which the Chaghata*t nobles looked upon him. 
Tardi Beg was a Sunni, 

13: Khan Zaman-i Shaybani, 

His father Havdar Sultán Uzbak:i Sbaybánt had been made an Amir 
in the Jüm war with the Qixilhüshes When Humaydn returned from 
Persia, Haydar joined him, together with his two sans SAli Quil Khan 
{Khin Zaman] and Bahadur Khan (No. 22), and distinguished himself 
in the conquest of Qandabár. On the march to Kabul, an epidemic 
broke out in Humáytün's camp, during which Haydar Sultan died. 

*Ali Quli Khan distinguished himself in Kabul and in the conquest. 
of Hindüstán, was made Amir and sent to the Du,ab and Sambhal, where 
he defeated the Afghans At the time of Akbar's accession, SAli Quit 
Khan fought with Shadi Khan, au Afghiin noble ; but when he heard that 
Hemi had gone to Dihli, he thought fighting with this new enemy more 
important; but before SAN Quli arrived at. Dihli, Tardi Beg (No. 12) 
hud been defeated, and A. returned from Meerut to Akbar at Sarhind. 
SAli Quli was sent in advance with 10,000 troopers, met Hemi near 
Panipat and defeated him. Though Akbar and Bayrim were near, they 
took no part in this battle. ZAN Quli received the title of KAdn Zaman, 
Next to Bayram, tho restoration of the Mughul Dynasty may be justly 
ascribed to him. Khün Zamàn thon got Sambhal again na jágir, cleared 
the whole north of India ap to Lakhnow of the Afghans, and acquired an 
immense fortune by plunder. In 964, he held Jaunpür aa QaCón wagüon 
for Sikandar, after the latter had surrendered Manket, In the third year 
of Akbar’s reign, Khün Zanün became the talk of the whole country in 
consequence of a love scandal with Shiham Beg.» page of Humáyün, 
and wa he refused to wend the boy back to Court, Akbar took away some 
of Khiin Zamiin’stwyal'e, which led him to rebel. Bayrüm from genorowity 
did not interfere; but when Pir Mubammad, Khän Zamān's enemy, had 
‘been appointed Vakil, he took away, in the dth year, tho whole of his 
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nahalla, snd had him appointed commander agninst the. Afghüns who 
threatened the Jaunpiir District, Pit Mubamroad had paleo Burj SAI 
thrown from the wally of Firüzübád, whom Khin Zamin had sent to 
him to nettle matters. Kildin Zamiin now thought it was high time to 
sond nway Shiham Bog, went to Jaunpir, and drove away the Afghins. 
Upon the fall of Bayram, they appeared apain under Sher Shah, son of 
SAdii,* with « large army and 600 elephants Khan Zamin, however, 
defeated them in the streets. of Jaunpür, and carried off immense plunder 
and numerous elephants, which he retained for himulf. 

In. Zi Qu5da of the (th. vear, Akbar rooved: personally against him ; 
but at Karali (on the Ganges) Khán. Zamán and lis brother Bahüdur 
submitted and delivered the booty and the elephants. They. were. 
pardoned and sent again to Jaunpür. Soon uter, ho defeated the Afghans, 
who had attacked lum in a fortified position near the Ron. 

dn the. 10th. year; Khán Zamáün rebelled again in concert with the 
Uzbaks, and attacked the Tuyüldárs of the province. Ae toon. s an 
imperial army marched against him, he went to GhAzipür, and Akbar 
on arrival at Jaunpür sent Mun*im Khün against him. — Beinjr a friend 
of Khan Zamin, he induced him to submit, which he did. But a body of 
imperial troops under MoSixe® 'l-Mulk and Raja Todar Mal, having boen 
defeated by Bahaduransd Iskandar Usbak (No. 44), the rebellion continued, 
though repeated attempt» were made to bring about à conciliation. 
Having at last eworn to be faithfol, Khan Zamiün waa leftin possession of 
his jagirs, andl Akbar returned to Agra. Bot when the emperor, on the 3rd 
Jumads I, 074, marched against M. Mohammad Hakim, Khan Zamin 
rebelled again, read the K&ufba at Jaunpür in M. Muhammad Iakim's 
name, and marched aguinst Shergarh (Qanaw]).— Akhur was now resolved 
10 longer to pardon ;. be left the Panjab, 12th Ramagin 974, and Agra on 
the 26th Shawwal, At Sakit, east of Agra, Akbar heard that Khan 
Zamán had fled from. Shergarh to Mánikpür where Bahüdur was, and 
from there marching along the Ganges, hnd hridged the river near 
the frontier of Singror (Nawabganj, between Mánikpür and Allàhábád). 
Akbar sent a detachment of 6,000 troopers under Muhammad Quli 
Shin Barlis and Todar Mal to Andh to oppose Iskandar Khiin Uzbak, 


and marched over Ray Bareli to Manikpir; crosspd the Ganges with about 


100 men, and slept at night near the banks of the river, ut a short distance 


"from Khün Zamán's camp, who must have gone from Nawabganj back 


again on the right side of the river to Karak. Next morning, Ist Zi 
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Mijjs, 974, Akbar with some reinforcements attacked Khan Zamiin. 
Bahadur as captured, sid brought to Akbar, aud he had scarcely been Za 
dispntched, when Khàn Zatnán's head was brought in... He had been lul 
killed by an elephant whose driver was called Romnát, when à soldier 
cut off his bead: for Akbar had. promised s muhr far every. Mughul'a 
head. But another soldier knatched awuy the head und took ;t to Akbar. 
The fight took place dar $arpa:yi Sakrüwal (n Hadá,onl, Mungarudi), 
“whieh place has since been called Fahpsr." The Trig. B. maps show & 
small village Fathpir about 10 or 12 miles wouth-enat of Karih, not far 
from the river. . 

On thy same duy, though the hest was terrible, Akbar started for and 
reached Allahabad. 

Khür Zamán as à poet styled himself Sultàn (eide Proceedings Aviatic 1 
Society, September, 1868). Zamaniyd (now a station on the E. I. Railway) 
was founded br him. Though an Uzbak, Khán Zamán, from his long 
residence in Porin was a staunch Shitah. Khan Zaman must not he 
confounded with No. 124. 

li. SAbd* ‘Ilah Khan Uzbak. 

A noble of Humiytn's Court. After tho defeat of Hemi, he received 
the title of Shuji*at Khan, got Kilpi as tuydl, and served under Adham 
Khan (No. 19) in Gujrat. When Biz Bahidur, after the death of Pir 
Muhammad, had taken possession of Malwa, Aba» "Ilah was made. 
a Panjhazée, and was pent to Malwa with almost unlimited authority. 
He re-conquered the province, and “ reigned in Mande like o king”, 
Akbar found it necessary to move against him, Abd" lah, after some 
unsuccessful fighting, fled to Gujrat, pursued by Qasim Khan of Nishápür 
(No. 40), Leaving his wives in the hands of his enetnies, he fled with hir 
young som to Changiz Khán, an officer of Sultàn Malmüd of Gujrat. 
Hukim SAyn® ‘l-Mulle was dispatehed to Changiz with the request. to 
deliver up SAbd® "lah, or to dismiss him. Changiz Klian did the latter. 
SAbd" ‘Hah again appeared in Malwa, and wan hotly pursued by Shahab" — 
'd-Din Abmad Khan (No, 26), who nearly captured him. With great. 
difhenlties he eluded his pursuers, and managed to reach Jaunpür, 
where he died a ratural death during the rebellion of Khin Zamin 
(No. 13). WF l . j i 

15. Shams* ‘d-Din Muhammad Atga Khim 

Son of Mir Yar Muhammad of Ghazni, a simple farmer. Shams 
"d-Din, when about twenty years old, once dreamed that he held the 
luck which he owed to a little deed of kindness. Shams’ ‘d-Din entered — 
or E 3 
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Prince Kümrán'& sorviee as a common soldier, and wae present in the 
fatal battle of Qanawj [10th Mubarram, 947), Humayfin, after the 
defeat, cromed the river “unan elephant, and dismounted on the 
other side, where a soldier who had eseaped death in the currurit, stretchod 
out his hand to assiat the emperor to jump on the high bank. ‘This 
soldier wax Shame" ‘d-Din. Hnomayfin attached him to his service, 
and subsequently appointed his wife wet nurse (angi) to Prince Akbar 
at Amarkot, conferring upon her the title of Ji JT maga, Shame" 
'd- Din remamed. with the young prince whilat Humáyün was in Persia, 
and received after the amperor’s restoration the tithe of Alga (foster 
father) KAdn. Humáyün sent him to Higár, which Sirkir had heen set 
wide for Prinee Akbar's maintenance, 

After Akbara neression, Atga Khin was dispatched to Kabul to 
bring to India the Empress mother and the other Begums, Soon after, 
on the march from Mankot to Lhor, the elephant affair took place, which 
has been related. under Bayrüm Khón, p. 331. He held Khusháb in the 
Panjab as jigir, and received, after Bayrim’s fall, the insignia of that 
chief, He was also appointed Governor of the Panjab. He defeated 
Bayrüm Khán near Jalindhar, betore Akbar could coma up, for which 
victory Akbar honoured him with the title.of ASzam Khan. In the sixth 
year, he came from Lahor to the Court, and acted a» Vakil either in 
supersession of MunSim Khan or by “ usurpation, at which Akbar 
eonnived, MunSim Khan and Shah’h Khan (No, 26) felt much annoyed 
at this, and instigated Adham (mide No, 19) to kill Atga Khan,’ 12th 
Hamaeán, 9609. 

For Atga Khán'» brothers wide Nos. 16, 28, 62, and for his sons, 
Nos, 18 and 21. The family in often called in Histories tga Khdyl* 
“the foster father battalion.’ 

16, Khiin-t Kalan Mir Muhammad, eldor brother of Atga Kban, 

Ho served under Kiimrin and Humiydn, and row to high dignity 
during the reign of Akbar. Whilst Governor of the Panjab, where most 
of the Aigas (Atge Khayl) had jigice, he distinguished himself in the 
war with the Ghakkars, the extirpation of Sultin Adam, and in. keoping 
down Kamil Khan. In the ninth year he aesinted Mirza Mubancnad 
Pikim agaiust Mirzi Sulaytnün (No. 5), restored him to the throne 
of Kabul, settled the country, and went. back the imporil troops under 
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his brother Qutb* *d-Din (No. 28), thongh Akbar had appointed the latter 
Atifig of the Prince. But Khin-i Kalin did not get on well with M. M. 
Makim, especially when tlie Prince had. given his sister: Falhr* "n-Ninà 
Begum [a daughter of Humáynn by Jüjak Bogum, amd widow of Mir 
Shih *Abd" ]-Ma"àl]) to Kiwija Husain Naqahbandi in marriage, To 
avoid quarrels, Khán-i Kalan left Kabul one night and returned to Láhor, 
Tu the Vth year (070) the 4490 Khayl was removed. from the Panjab, 
and ordered to repair to Agra. Khana Kalin received Sambhal ax jágir, 
whilst Husayn Quit Khán (No. 24) was appointed to the Panjáb, In 981, he 
Was sent hy Akharin advance, for the reconquest of Gujrat (Bud, IL, 165), 
On the march, near Sacchi (Ajmir), he wax wounded by a Rájpüt, 
apparently. without cause; but he recovered. After the conquest, be 
was made governor of Patan (Nabrwala), He died at Patan in 983. 
He was à poet and wrote under tho takballus of '' Ghaznawi "", in 
allusion to his bírthplace. Badà,on] (III, 287) praises him for his 


His dliest eon, Fail Khan (No. 150), was « Hanir?, and was killed 
when Mirzá ©Aziz Koka (No, 21) wae shut ap in Abmadnsgar, His second 
son, Farrukh Khin (No. 232) was a Pan»ads. Nothing else i& known 
of him, 

17. Mirzà Sharsf*" 'd-Din Husayn, son of Khwája Musin. 

He was» a man of noble descent, His father, Khiwja MuSin, waa the 
son of Khüwand Mahmüd, second son of Kliwaja Kalán (known as Khwa- 
jugán Khwája), eldest son of the renowned saint Khwája Nàxir* "d-Dm 
SUbayd" "Hah Alrar. Hence Mirti Sharaf* 'd-Din Hussyn is generally 
called Ahrart 

His grandfather, Khawand Mahmdd, went to India, was honorably 
received by Humáyün, und died at Kabul. 

His father, Khwaja MuSin, woes n rich, but avaricions man; bw bald 
the tract of land called ** Rüdkhána-yi Nasheh ", and served under 
SAbd* "Ih Khán, ruler of Káshghar, He was married to Kijak Begum, 
daughter of Mir SAIS ‘l-Mulk of Tirmiz, whe ino daughter af Fakhr 
Jahan Begurs, danghter of Sultiin AbO Seid Mirek. “* Henes the blood of 
Timür also flowed in the veins of Mirzà Sharaf" 'd-Diu Hosayn." Aa the 
son did not get on well with his father, he went to Akbar, Through the 
ab? intluenee of Máhum, Akbor's mire, and Adham Khan, her son 

19), Mirzü Shsraf was appointed PamjAesart. In the Sth year, 
E E AIA A Bánü Begum in marriage, and made 
him governor of Ajmir and Nügor. In 969, when Akbar went to Ajmir, 
Mirz Sharaf joined the emperor, and distinguiahed himself in the siege 
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of Müirtha, which was defended bv Tagmal and. Devidás, the latter of 
whom was killed in mn engagement sthaequent to their retreat from 
the fort. 

In 970, Mirzà Bharal4 fatber eame to. Agra, and wn received. with 
gres! honours bv Akbar. In the same year, Mirzá Sharaf, from motives 
of suspicion, fled from Agra over the frontier, pursued by Husayn Qui 

(No, 24), and other grandees, His father, ashamed of hie son's 
viour, Inft for Hijix, but died at Cambay, Tho ahip on which was 

his body, foundered. Mirza Sharaf stayed for some time with Changix 
Khan, « Qujrit noble, and then joimed the rebellion of the Mirzia. When 
Gujrüt was conquered, he fed to the Dakhin, and passing through 
Baglina, wae captured by the Zamindlár of the place, whe after the 
conquest of Siirat handed him over to Akbar To frighten him, Akhar 
ordered him to be put under the feet of s tame elephant, and after having 


kept him for some time impriwoned, he sent him to Muzaflar Khan, 


Governor of Bengal (No, 37), who was to give him» jagir, should be find 
that the Mireé ahowed signa of repentance; but if not, to send him to 
Makkah, Muzailar wae waiting for the proper season to havo him sent 
off, whon Mir MaS¢fima Kabull rebelled in Bihar, Joined by Baba 
Khün Qüqahàl, the rebels besieped Mugaffar Khan in Tina and over- 
powered kim. Mirzi Sharaf fled to them, alter having taken possession 
of the bidden treasures of Mugaffar, But sulwequently ho bocama 


MaSgGin’s enemy. Each was waiting for an opportunity to kill the other, 


Maseüm at last bribed a boy of the name of Mabingd, whom Mire’ 


‘Sharaf liked, and had his enomy poisoned, Mirzi Sharaf's death took 


Place in 9888; pix A een al 
Bengal (p. 108), 

15. Yüsuf Muhammad Khán, eldest son of Atga Khin (N , 15). 

He waa Akbar’s foster brother (Aoka or bükaltash). When twelve veara 
old, he distinguished himself in the fight with Bayrim (p, 332, 1. 9), 
and was made Khin. When his father had been killed by Adbam Khan 
(No, 19) Akbar took care of him and his younger brother SAziz Koka 
(No. 21). He distinguished himself during the several rebellions of Khan 


; _~ Zamiin (No, 13), 


He died from excessive drinking in 973, Bad. Il, p. 84. 
19. Adham Khan, son of Mühum Angx. 
Tho namo of his father is unknown ; ho is evidently à royal bastard. 
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His mother Mihum was one of Alcbar’s nurses (angi), aud. attended 
on Akbar * from the erad]e tH] after his accession ",. She appears to have 
lid unbounded influence in the Harem and over Akbar himself, and 
MunSim Khin (No, 11), who after Hayritn’s fall had been appointed 
Vakil, was subject to her counsel. She also played a considerable part. 
in bringing about Payrüm's fall; Pad. T p BO. 

Adham Khan woe » Panyhazdri, und distinguished himself in the 
siegr of Mankoy* Bayrim Khan, in the third your, gave him Hatkanth? 
South-East of Agra, aa jigir, to chock the rebels of the Bhudauriya 
clan, who even durmy the preceding reigns had given much trouble, 
Though he accused Bayrám of partiality in bestowing bad jagire upou 
such as he did not like, Adham did his best to keep down the Bladan- 
ziyaa. After Bayrim’s fall, he was went, in 968, together with Pir 
Mubammat Khin to Milwah, defeated Baz Bahadur near Saérangpiir, 
anil took powsesion of Bahidur’s treasures and dancing girl His 
sudden fortune made lim refractory ; he did not send the booty to Agra, 
and Akbar thought it necessary to pay him an unexpected. visit, when 
Mühum Anga found moans to bring her son to hin senace. Akbar left 
after four dayx. On his departure, Adham prevailed on hin mother 
tà setid back two beautiful dancing girls; but when Akhar heard of it, 
Adham turned thon away, They were captured, and killed by Mihun's 
orders, Akbar knew the whole, but «sid nothing about it. On his return: 
to Āgra, however, ho recalled Adham, and appointed Pit Mubatmimad 
governor of Miiwah, 

At Court, Adham mèt again Atga Khin, whom both he aod MunSim 
Khan envied and hated. On the 12th Ramazán 969, when MunSim 
Khan, Atga Khan, and soveral other grandees had a nightly meeting. 
in the state hall at Agra, Adham Kian with aome followers, suddenly 


* ‘Thie & the pronamniatinn given in the Ovlootta Chaghatél 
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entered, All rose to greet him, when Adhany strunk Atga with his 
dagger, and told one of his companions (evde p. $55) to kill him, He then 
went’ with the dagger in: his hand towards the sleeping apartments of 
Akbar, who had been awakened by the noise in the state hall, Looking 
ont from a window, he saw what had bappened, rushed forward «word 
in hand, and met Adham on & high archway (aywin) near the harom, 
" Why have vou killed my foster father,-you aon of a bitch ? " (bacheha: yt 
ldda), cried Akbar. “Stop a moment, Majesty,” replied Adham, seizing 
Akbars arm, “ first inquire.” Akbar drew away his hands and struck 
Adham a hlow in the face, which stnt him “spinning " to the ground, 
" Why are you standing here gaping !' said Akbar to one of his attendants 
of tho name nf Farhat Khán; " hind thi» man." This way done, and at 
Akburs ander Adham Khan was twice thrown down from. the dais 
(rufa) of the Ayman to the ground, with hin head foremost, The torpes 
of Adham and Atga were then sent to Dihli. 

Mahum Anga hoard of the mattar, and thinking that her son had 
been merely imprisoned, she repaired, though sick, from Dihli to Agra. 
On seeing her, Akbar said, ** He has killed my foster father, and I have 
taken his life."’ '* Your Majesty has done well," replied Malum, turning 
pale, and left the hall. Forty day» after, ahe died from grief, and was 
buried with lier son. in Dihili in à tomb which Akbar had. built for them, 
For Adham's brother, mde No. 60. 

20. Pir Muhammad Khan of Shirwün.! 

Nothing is known of hie father. Pir Mubammad was a Mulla, and 
attached himself to Bayram in Qundahár. Through Bayrim’s influence 
he was raised to the dignity of Amir on Akbara accession, He dis- 
tinguished himeelf in the war with Hemi. and received aubsequently the 
title of Nagic* L-Mulk. Hie pride offended tlie Chaghatà*t nobles, and, 
at last, Bayrim himelf to whom ho once refuse! wimittance whan he 
called on him at a time he waa sick, 

Bayram subsequently ordered him to retire, sent him, at the instiga- 
tion of Shaykh Gadi*t (ride p. 282) to the Fort of Biy&na, and theti forced 
him to go on à pilgrimage. Whilst on hia way to Gujrát, Pir Mulummad 
received letters from Adham Khén (No. 19) nsking him to delay. Ho 
stayed for a ahort time at Rantanbhür: but being pursued by Bayrüm'a 
men, he continued hie journey to Gujrat. This harsh treatment annoyod 
Akhbar, and accelerated Bayrim's fall. Whilst im Gujrüt, P. M. heard af 


$ fn my texi edition, p. 2232, No. 20, dels ,—.  Shirwán 1 aho th» hirth-place of 
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Rayram’s disgrace, and returned at once to Akbar who made him 4 
Khan. In 968, he wae appointed with Adhatn Khin to conquer Malwah, 
of which ho was made sole governor uiter Adham's recall, In 909, lié 
doteated Biz Bahadur who had invaded the country, drove him away, and 
took Bijigarh from IStimid Khan, Baz Bahidur's general. He then made 
^ rail into Khondes, which was governed by Miran Mubamtad Shih, 
Masked the capital Burhanpür, «laughtered most unmercifully the 
inhabitants, and carried off immense booty, when le was attacked by 
Bas Bahadur and defeated, Arriving at night on his Hight ot the bank 
ot the Narbaddah, hr insisted on crossing it, nnd. perixbed in the river. 

21, Khan ASzam Mirzi SAzie Koks, son of Atg» Khiin (No, 15), 

Hie mother was.Ji Ji Anaga (ride p. 388). He grew ap with Akbar, 
who remained attached to him to the end of his life. "Though often 
oflended by his boldness, Akbar would but rarely punish him; ho tweed 
(o say, '* Between te and SAxiz is a river of milk which 1 cannot cross," 

On the removal of the Atga Khityl (p. 338) from the Panjih, 
he retained. Dipálpür, where he was visited by Akbar in the 16th year 
(978) ot hi» pilgrimage to the tomb of Shaykh Farili Shakkarganj at 
Ajhodhan (Pak Patan, or Patan-i Punjab), 

In tho 17th year, after the conquest of Abmadibid, Mirza SAsix was 
appointed governor of Gujrat aa far as the Mahindra river, whilst. Akbar 
went to conquer Srat, Muhammad Huseyn Mirsé. and Shih Mirza, 
joined by Sher Khiin Faladi, thereupon beseiged Patan; but they were 
at lant defeated by Mirza SAziz and Quib® “d-Din, SAciz then retumed 
to Ahmadabad, When Akbar, on the 2nd Safar 961, returned to Fathpar 
Sikri, Fbtiyar" "I-Mulk, a Gujr&t! noble, occupicd Idur, and then moved 
agalimt SAziz in Alymadabad. Mubammad Iusayn Mirzá alio came from 
the Dakhin, and after attacking Kambhayit (Cumbay), they besioged 
Abmadabad. ¢Aziz held himself bravely, The siege waa raised by Akbar, 
who surprised the rebels! moar Putan. Daring the fight Muhammad 
Husayn Mirzà and Hhtiyar* "I-Mullcwere killed. The victory was chiefly 
gained by Akbar himoelf, who with 100 chosen men fell upon the enemy 
from on ambush SAzix had subsequently to fight with the sons of 
Tiriyar* -Malk. / " 

In the 20th year Akbar introduined the Dagh (X*in 7), which proved 
a source of grvat dissatisfaction among the Amirs. Mirzá S Aziz eupecially 


V Abbas luft Sera un thi Ath Rabie E anl áttseked the Misig oo the ninth day aftor 
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showed himself so disobedient that Akbar was compelled to deprive him 
temporarily of his rank. 

Thongh restored to his honours in the 23rd year, M. SAzix remained 

unemployed till tho 25th year (988), when disturbunces had broken out in 
Bengal and Bihir (wide Mugaffar Khán, No, 37), SAxiz wis promoted 
to a command of Five Thousand, got the title of ASgam Khan, and was 
dispatched with a large army to quell the rebellion, Hig time was fully 
ocenpied in establishing order in Bihar. Towards the end of the 26th 
year, he rejoined the emperor, who had returned from Kabul to Fatlypür 
Sikri. During SAztz’s absence from Bihar, the Bengal rebela had occupied 
Hájipür, opposite Patna ; and SAzis, in the 27th year, was again sent 
to Bihar, with orders to moveinto Bengal, After collecting the Tuyüldürs 
of Hàáhübüd, Audh, and Bihir, he occupied Garhi, the "key" of 
Bengal. After several minor fights with the rebelk under MaSsiimd 
Kabali, and Majnin Khin Qigehdl, SAziz succeeded in gaining 
over the latter, which foreed MaSsüm to withdraw, The Imperial 
troops then commenced ta operste against Qntlü, à Loháni Afghün, 
who during these disturbances hud oecupied Orfs& and a portion of 
Bengal Aziz, however, took this il, and handing over the command 
to Nhühhár Khán4 Kambü, renirned to his lamis in Bihür. Soon 
alter, he joined Akbar at Hihibad, and was transferred to Garha and 
Råisin. (99) 

An the Sist year (994), M. SAziz was appointed to the Dukhin: but 
as the operations wore frastrated through the envy of Shahib" 'd-Din 
Ahmad (No. 26) and other grandees, SAzix withdrew, plundered Iiclipûr 
in Borde; and then retrouted to Gujrit, where the Khan Khánán was 
(Brig, IL, 957). 

In the 32nd year, Prince Murid marridi a daughter af M. CAziz. 
Towards the end of the 34th year, Ants was appoitited Governor of Gujrät 
in succession to the Khin Khinin. In the 36th year, he moved against 
Sultdin Mugaffar, and defeated himin the following year, Ho thon reduced 
Jam and other zamindare of Kachh to obedience, and conquered Somnit 
and sixteen other harbour towns (37th year). Jünàgarh also, the capital 
nf the ruler of Sorath, submitted to him (Sth Zi Qa*da 999), and Miyün 
Khan and Taj Khan, sone of Dawiat Khan ibni Amin Khan-j Ghori, 
joined the Mughulx. SAziz gave both of them jagira He had now leisure 
to hunt down Sultiin Muzafar, who had taken refuge with a Zamindar of 
Dwärkā. In a fight the latter lost his life, and Muzaffar fled to Kachh, 
followed by SAziz. There also tbe Zatuindárs submitted, aud soon after 
delivered Sultàn Mugaffar into hía handa. No sooner had he been brought 
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to the Mirzá than he asked for permission to step aside to perform a 
call of nature, and cut his throat with a razor. 

In the 39th year Akbar recalled M. *Aziz. as he had not been at Court 
lor several ymars; but the Mirzà dreading the religious innovations 
at Court) marched against Diu under the pretext of conquering it. 
He made, however, peace with the “ Farangi” and embarked for Hijaz 
at Balawal, a harbour town near Somnat, accompanied by his six younger 
sons (Khurram, Anwar, SAbd" ‘lah, SAbd® ‘l-Latif, Murtaza, SAbd" ‘l- 
Ghafür), six daughters, and about one hundred attendants. Akbar 
felt worry for his sudden departure, and with his usual magnanimity, 
promoted tha two eldest sons of the Mirzi (M: Shami and 
M. Shadman). 

M. SAziz spent a great deal of money in Makkah ; in fact he was ao 
“ fleeced ", that his attachment to Iselin was much cooled down; and 
being assured of Akbar's good wishes for hia welfare, he embarked for 
India, landed sgain at Baliwal, and joined Akbar in the beginning of 
1003. He now bocame a member of the “Divine Faith" (eide p. 217,133), 
was appointed Governor of Bihar, waa made Vekil in 1004, and received 
Multán as JAgir. 

In the 45th year (1008) he accompanied Akbar to Asir, His mother 
died about the same time, and Akbar himself assisted in carrying the 
coffin. Through the mediation of the Mirzi, Bahadur Ktian, ruler of 
Khandes, veded Asir to Akhar towards the end of the sama year. Soon 
after, Prince Khusraw murried ote of SÁzir's daughters, 

At Akbar's death, Min Singh and M, Aziz were anxious to proclaim 
Khuarsw suceesor; but the attempt failed, a» Shaykh Farid-i Bukhart 
and others had proclaimed Jahangir before Akbar had closed his eyes. 
Min Singh left the Fort of Agra with Khosraw, in order to go to Bengal. 
SAxiz wished to nocompany him, sent his whole family to the Raja, 
and superimtended the burial of the deceased monarch. He countenanced 
Khusraw’s rebellion, and escaped capital punishment throngh tho inter- 
cession of several courtiers, and of Sulima Bultän Begum and other 
princess of Akbar’s harem, Not Jong after, Khwaja Abd ]-Nasan 
laid before Jahangir « letter written sonio years wHo by SAzix to Rája 
SAli Khan of Khandes, in which SAste had ridiculed Aklar iti very strong 
language. Jahüngir gave SAziz the letter and asked him to tend it before 





$ CAtis ridiculed Akbar's tetideucios to Hininiom and the orders ot tho “ Divine 
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the whole Court, which he did without the slightest hesitation, thus 
incurring the blime of-wll the courtiers present. Jahangir deprived 
lim af his honours and lands, and imprisoned him. 

In the 3nd year of Jahingir's reign (1017), M. S.Azia was restored to 
hie rank, and appointed (nominally) to the command of Gujrat, his eldest 
won, Jahangir Qali Klin, being his na*®.. In the Sth year, whon matters 
did not go on well in the Dakhin, he was sent there with 10,000 men. 
In the Sth year (1022), Jaliangie wwtit to Ajmir, and appointed, at the 
reruest of SAziz, Shühjahàn to the oomimand of the Dakhin forces, whilst 
ha was to remain a» adviser, But Shábjahán did not like M. SAziz on 
account of his partiality for Blsruw, nid Maháübat Khan was dispatched 
from Court to accompany *Aziz from Udaiptir to Agra. In the 0th yaar, 
©Astz was again iinprivoned, and. put ander the charge of Asaf Khan 
in the Fort of Gwüliyár |Tuzuk, p. 137), He was pet froe n year Inter, 
and soon after restored to hie rank. In the 18th vear, he was appointed 
Atafig to Prince Düwar Balchsh, who hud been made Governor af Güjrát- 
ML. ¢Aaix dind in the 19th yenr (1033) ut Ahmadabad: 

&Axix was remarkable for ense of address, iütelligonee, and his 
knowledge oí history. He alse wrote poems. Historians quote the 
following aphorixm from his " pithy " sayings, “A man should marry 
four wives —a Persian woman to have womebody to talk to, 9 Khurisani 
woman, for his housework ; a Hindi woman, for nursing his ehildren ; 
and a woman front Mawarannahr, to have some one to whip as & warning 
fur the other three.” Vide Tbqilnima, p, 250. 

Koka means “foster brother, and is the samo, a the ‘Turkish 
Kitkaldash et Kükaltásh, 

Mirzà SAzix’s aons. 1. Mirsi Shamsi (No. 163). He has heen 
mentioned above. During the reign of Jahángfr he rose to importance, 
and received the titlo of Jahangir Quilt Khan. 

Y Mirza Shidman (No, 233). He received the title of Shid Khan. 
Tuzuk, p. 99. : 

3. Miri Khurrum (No. Vr), He was made by Akbar governor of 
Jünágarh in Gujrát, reootved the title of Kamil Kin under Jabángir, 
and accompanied Prince Khurram (Shihjahin) to the Dakhin. 

4. Mira SAW "Ilah (No. 257) received under Jabüngir the title of 
Sandár Khàn. He accompanied his fathor to Fort Gwaliyar. 

d Miri Anwar (No, 206) was martiéd to a daughter of Zayn Khan 
Koka (No, 34). 

All of them were promoted to commandarahips of Five and Two 
Thousands. SAziz’s other «oti have been mentioned above. 
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A wister of M. SAziz, Mah HRánü, was married to *Abd" "r-Rahim 
Khin Khanin. (No. 29) 

22. Bahadur Khin-i Shaybant. (younger) brother of Khan Zaman, 
(No. 13) 

His real name is Mubammad Sa*id. Humüyün on his return from 
Persia put him.in charge of the District of Dawar. Ho then planned a 
rebellion anid mude preparations to take. Qandahár, which was com- 
matided by Sháh Muhammad Khán of Qalát (No. 95). ‘Tho latter, however, 
fortified the town und applied to the king of Persia for help, as ha could 
not expect Humiyiin to send him assistance. A party of Qizithaahes 
attucked Bahddar, who escaped. 

In tbe 2nd year, when Akhar besieged Minkot, Bahadur. at the 
request of Bayrim Khan, was pardoned, and received Multan as jagir. 
In the 3rd year, he assxted in the conquest of Malwa. After Bayrim's 
fall, through the influence of Mahum Anga (vide p, 340); he was made 
Fail, and was soon after sppointed to Itáwa (Sirkür of Agra]. 

Subsequently he took an active part in the several rebellions of his 
elder brother (ride p. 336), After his capture, Shahbaz Khan i-Kamba 
(Np, 80) killed him at Akbar's order. 

Like his brother he was a man of letters (Bad. TIL, 239), 

23, Raja Bihari Mal, «on of Prithirij Kachhwaha, 

! In some historical MSS. he ia called Hikare Mal. There were two 
= kinds of Kachhwiha, Rajawat and Shaykhdwat, to the former of which 
Bihüri Mal belonged, Their ancient family seat was Amber in the Siiba 
of Ajmir, Though pot so extensive as Marwar, the revenues of Amber 
were larger, 

LE BRiháti Ma! wms the first. Rájpüt tbat joined Akbar's Court. The 
flight ! of Hutniyün from India bad been the cutise of several disturbances. 
— Háji Khán, a servant of Sher Klin, had attacked Nàrnaul, the jagir of 
X Majniin Khan Qigalial (No. 60), who happened to bea friend of the Raja‘ 
m Through his intercession both eame to an amicahle settlement : and 
Majnün.Khün, after the defeat of Hemü (963), bronght. Bihárt Mal's 





services to tli noce of the emperor. ‘The Raja was invited to come to 
. eourt, where he was prevented before the end of the first yeur of Akbar's 
reign. At the interview Akbar was. seated on a wild (mat)? elephant. 
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and as the animal got restive and ran about, the people mado way ; 
only Bihürr Mal's Rájpüt attendants, to the surprise of Akbar, stood firm. 
In the Bth year of hia reign (960), Akbar made a pilgrimage ty the 
tomb of MaSin-i Chishtt at Ajmir, and at Kalil], Chahté Kha reparted « 
to the Emperor, that ths Raja had fortified himself in the meses, ay 
Sharaf* 'd-Din Hurarn (No: 17), Governor of. Málwa, had made war 
upon him, chiely at the instigation of Soja, son of Püran Mal, elder 
brother of the Rája.. Sharaf" 'd-Dín had also got hold of Jagnath (No. 69), 
son of the Raja, Raj Singh (No. 174), «on of Askaran, and Kangir, son 
of Jagmal (No. 134), his ehief object being to get possession of Amber 
itself. At Deosa, 40 miles east of Jaipür, aima, son of Rüpst (No. 118), 
BiharT Mal’s brother, who was the chief of the country, joined Akbar, 
and brought afterwards, at the request. of the emperor, hís father Rüpsi, 
At Sangánir, a* last, Bihári Mal with hin whole funiily, attended, and was 
most honotahly received. Hix request. to entar Akbars service and to: 
strengthen the ties of friendship hy a matrimonial alliance, was granted. 
On his return from Ajmir, Akbar received tl Rája's danghter at Sambhar, 
and was joined, at Ratan, by the Raja himvelf, and hin son Bhagawant 
Das, and his grandwon Kawae Man Singh, They accompanied Akbar 
to Agra, where Bihüri Mal was tnade a’ Commander of Five Thousand. 
Soon after Bihirt Mal returned to Amber. Ho died at Agra (Tabagit), 

Amber is said to have been founded 4.n. 967 by Dholi Ray, "nof ~ 
Sari, of whom Bihütt Mal wax the 18th descendant, 

The Akbernüa mentions tho names of four brothers of Bihari Mal. 
1. Pitan Ma] ; 2. Rüpsi(No; 118) ; 5. Askuran (vide No, 174) : + Jagal 
(No. 134), Bihari Mal in said to have been younger than Piran Mal, 
tut older than the other three. ' 

Three sons of Bihiri Mal were ín. Akbar's service—1. Blágwün Ds 
(No. 27) ; 2. Jagannath (No, 69) ; atid 3. Safhadi (No. 267), 

271. Khán Jahán Husayn Quill Khin,* son of Wall Heg. Zà 'I-Qudr, 

He is tho «on of Bayram Khan's sister. His father Wali Bos Zà ']-Qade 
was much attached to Bayram, and waa captured in the fight in the 
Pargana of {3S (Jülindhar, ride p. 382, |, 5) bat died immodiatele 
afterwards from the wounds received in battle. Akbar looked upon him: 
ua the chief instigator of Bavrüm'a rebolfion, and ordered bis head to. — 
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be out off, which wae sent all over Hindüstán, When it waa brought to 
Háwa, Bahidur Khün (No. 22) lalled rhe: foot. soldiers (lawüchie) that 
earried it, Khin Jahin had brought Bayrüm's meignir from. Mewát: 
to Akbar, atl à he was à near relation of the rebel, he was detained 
g ad left under nhargo of Asaf. Khün *Abd" "IE-Majid, Commander of 
4J Dihi. When Bayrám had been pardoted, Khün Jahán was released. 


Bo He attached hirmelf hetieefarth to Akbar. 
v In the Sth year (end of 971) lie was made à Khán. and received orders 
to follow up Sharaf “d-Din Husayn (No. 17). Ajmir and Nágor were 


given him as tay, He took the Fort of Jodhpür from Chandar Sen, 
T. am of Riy Maldeo, and distinguished hinwelf in the pursuit of Udai 
Singh during the siege of Chitor, 

Iu the 13th year (976) he wae transferred to the Panjab, whither he 
went after assisting in the conquest of Rantanbhür. 

In the 17th year he was ordered to tak» Nagarkot, which had belonged 
to Raja Jai Chand. Badaont says (IL, p. 161) that the war was merely 
undertaken to provide Bir Bar with 4 Jágir. Akbar had Jai Chand 
imprisoned, and Budi! Chand, his son, thinking that his father was dead, 
rebelled. Khin Jahan, an his way, conquered Fort Kotla, reached 
Nagarkot in the beginning of Rajab 930, und took the famous Bhawan 
temple outside of the Fort. The siege was progressing and the town 
reduced to extremities, when it was reported that Ibrihim Husayn 
Mirzà aut) MasSid Mirzi had invaded the Panjib. Khin Jahán therefore 
accepted a payment of five mane of gold and some valuables, and raised 
the siege. He is also said to have erected a Masjid in front of Jai Chand's 
palace in the Fort, and to have read the Khu fha in Alkbar's name (Frulay, 
middle of Shawwal 990), 

_ Accompanied by IsmaSit Quit Khin and Mirza Yitent Khind Rigawt 
No, 35), Khán Jabán marched against the Mirzis, surprised. them in 
tle Pargana of Talamba, 40 hor from Multan, and defeated them. Theahim. 
Hosayn Mirzi escaped to Multán, but Massid Huswyn and several other 
Mirzás of note were taken prisoners. : 

In the 18th year (981) when Akhar returned to Agra after the conqnest 
of Gujrát, lw invited his Amis to meet him, and Khán Jahün also came 
with his prisoners, whoni he bad pot into eow skins with horns on, with 
their eyelids sewn together. Akbar had their «yes inmmediately 
opened, and even pardoned some of the prisoners The victorious 
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general received. tha title of Khan Jahan, “a title in reputation next 
to that of Khan Khinan. About the same time Sulayman, ruler of 
Badakheshán (p. 926) had come to India, driven away by his grandson 2 
Shahrukh (No.7), and Khan Jahan was ordered to assist him in recovering 1 
his kinrdom. Bart asin 985 Munim Khån Khánàn died, and Beugal was 
ansettiod, Kiiin Jahan waa recalled from the Panjüb, before he had 
moved into Badakhshin, and was appointed to Bengal, Raja Todar 
Mal being second in command. At Bhigalpfir, Khan Jahin was met 
by the Amirs of Bengal, and ae most of then were Chaghté*i nobles, lie i 
had, us Qizilbásh, to contend with the same difficulties à» Bayrim Khan 
bad had. He repulsed the Afghüns who had com up as far ax Garhi 
and Tanda; bot he met with more decided opposition at Ag Mabal, 
where Dá*üd Khán had fortified himself, ‘The Imperialist uffered mucli 
from the constant sallies of the Afghiina. Khan Jahn complained of the 
wilful neglect of his Amirs, and when Akbar heard of the death of Khwaja 
SAbd" “lah Nagehband!, whe had been purposely left unsupported in a 
skirmish, be ordered Muzaffar Klan. Governor of Bihar (No. 37) to. 
collect his Jhwirdirs and join Khin Jahan (954), The fights near Ay 
Mahal wore now resumed with now vigour, During a skirmiah a cannon 
ball wounded Junayd-i Kararánt, Da*nd’s uncle, which led te à general.— | 
battle (Vh Rabi* II, 984), The right wing of the Afgháns, commanded 
by Kala Pahar, gave way when the soldiets saw their leader sounded, 
and the centre under Di*id wan defeated by Khan Sahin. Dà*üd himself 
was captured and brought te Khin Jahán, who sent his head to Akbar. 

After this great victory, Khin Jahán dispatched Todar Mal to Court, 
and moved to Satgiw (Hopil) where Da*id's family lived. Here. he 
defeated the remnant of Daá*üd's wdlierenta under Jamálied and MittT, 
and reannexed Satgaw, which ainee the duve of old had been called 
Bulghülkhána," tà the Mughul empire. Dafad» mother eame tó Khan: 
Jahān as a suppliant. 

Soon after Malki S&,' Raja of Küch Bihür went tribute and ME 
elophanta, which Khin Jahan dispatched to Court, ‘ 

With the defeat and death of Di*ad, Bengal wax by no means 
ee Now troubles broke out in. Bhári,* where toe: Afghan bik 
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collected under Karim Dad, Ibrábim, and the rich Zamindár «1s ( 1.2]. 
With great dilliculties Khün Jahün oceupted that. district, assisted by a 
party of Afgháns who had joined him together with Dà*àd's mother at 
GoJÀs; and returned to Sihhatpür, à town which he lad founded near 
landa Soon after, he felt ill, and died after a sickness of six weeks in 
the same vear (19th Shawwiil, 086). 

Abá 'L-Fazl remarks that his death was opportune, inustuch as the 
imoiense plunder collected by Khan Jahan in Bengal, had led him to the 
verge of rebellion. 

Khán Jáhün's son, Riza Quii (No. 274) is mentioned below among the 
Commanders of Three Hundred and Fifty, Inthe 7th year he was made 
a Commander of Five Hundred with a contingent of S00 troopers: Another 
yon, Rabim Quii, was 4 Commander of Two Hundred and Fifty (No. 3333). 
For Khan Jahan’s brother, eide No, 46. 

25. Said Khan, son of Ya*qüb Beg, son of Tbráhim Jábüq. 

He is also called SaSid Khan-i Chaglita*i. His family had long been 
serving under the Timürides. His grandfather Ibrahim Beg was an 
Amir of Humiyiin’s, and distinguished himself in the Bengal wars. Hin 
son, Yisuf Beg, was attacked near Jaunpir by Jalal Khan (i.e, Salim 
Shah), and killed. His other sonalso, YaSqb, Sa%id's fathor, distinguished 
himself under Humáyün. According to the Tabagdt, he was the eon of 
the brother of Jahangir Quill Beg, governor of Bengal under Humiyin. 

RaSid rose tu the highest honours under Akbar. He was for some 
tim Governor of Multan, and wus appointed, in the 22nd year, atalig 
of Prince Danyil. Some time after, he was made Sibabdir of the 
Panjab, in «wpercession to Shih Quli Muhrim (No. 45), of whom the 
inhabitants of the Panjib had saccesefully complained, SaSid again wan 
succeeded in the governorship by Raja Bhagwiin Dis (No, 27), and 
reonived Sambhal as tuyül. In the 28th year, he was called to Court, 
‘was made a Commander of Three Thousand, and waa sent to Hajipir 
(Patna) as successor to Mired ‘Aziz Koka (No, 21) In the 32nd year, when 
Vazir Khān (No. 41) had died in Bengal, SaSid was made Governor of 
Bengal, which office he held till the 40th year He was also promoted 
to.the rank of Panjhazäri- Inthe 40th year, Man Singh (No, 20) being 
appointed to Bengal, he returned to Court, and was, in the following 
year, again. made Governor of Bihar, In the 48th year (1001), when 
‘Mirai Ghazt rebelled in ‘Thatha after the death of his father, Mire Jint 
‘Beg (No. 47), Sait was appointed to Multan and Bhakkar, and brought 

After the accession of Jubangir, he was offered the Governorship of 





fhe Panjüb on the enndition that hie should prevent his eunuchs from 
committing oppressions, which he promised ta do. (Tuzuk, p. 6, 1. 2.) 
He died, however, before Joining his post, and wee buried “in the garden 
vf Surhind ",. 

His affaire during his lifetime were tramacted hy a Hinda of the 
name of Chotr Bhoj, Said had a pasion for einuchs, of whom he had 
1.2002 One of these Khwijasaris, Hilal, joined afterwards Jahingir's 
service: he built Hilalibad, six bos N, W. from Agra, near. Kankatta,* 
regarding which the Aa ar tells an amming Incident, Another eunuch, 
Ikhtivàr Khán, was lis Vakil, und another, iStibir Khan, the Fawjdir 
ol his jàgir. For Saa brother, vile No. T, 

29, Shihäb KhAn, # Savyid of Nishápür, 

His full name is Shihab? 'd-Din Abroad Khan. He wae « relation and 
friend of Mihum Anga (p. 311), and. was instritmental in bringing about 
Basrám's fall. From the begitming of Akbar's reign, he wan Commander 
of Dihlz When Akbar, at the request. of Máühum, turned: Írotn. Sikan- 
duribad to Diblt to wee his sick mother, Shihàb Khün told him that his 
journey, undertaken a2 it was without tlin knowledge of Bayrim Khan, 
might prove disastrous to such. grandees as were not. Bayrüm'a friends ; 
and the Chaghta*l nobles took. this opportunity of teitemting thuir 
complaints, whieh led to Bayraim’y disgrase, 

Aa remarked on p. 3:37, Shiliab served in Malwah against SAbd* "Ilah- 
Khan. 

Tu the 12th year (975) he was appointed Governor o£ Málwah, atid 
wee ordered to drive the Mirzds from that province, In the 13th year, 
he wae put in charge of the Imperial domain lands, as Mugaffar Khan 
(No, 37) had too much to do. with financial matters. 

In the 21st year, he was promoted to à command of Five Thousand; 
and wa» again appointed to Mülwnh: but he was transferred, in tlie 
following year, to Gujrat, as Vazir Klháün | No. 41] had grvon no satisfaction. 
He was, in. the. 28th. vear, niéceeded. by IStimid Khün (No, 119), and. 
inténded to go to Court; but no sooner had ha Jolt Almadabad than lie 
was deserted by bls servants, who in à bods joined. Sultàn. Mugaffar. 
The eventa of the Gujrat rebellion are known fron: the histaries, When 
Mirzi Khiin Khaniin (No, 29) arrived, Shihah was attached to Quilij 
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Khin (Malwah Corps), He distinguished himself in the conquest of 
Bahróch (992), aml received that district wm tuyül In the 34th year 
(997), lin was agnin made Governor of. Málwra, in succession to M, “Arte 
Koka (No. 21). 

Shiháb died in Málwnh | Ujain, Tobagüt) in 999, His wife, Babi Agha, 
wos relutedd to Aklars mother : she died in 1000. 

During the tine Shihab was Governor of Dihill, he repaired the canal 
which Firüx Shàh had out from the Parganah of Khixrabàd to Saftdün : 
and called it Nahr-< Shihab, This canal was again repaired, at the order 
of Shahjahan, by the renowned Makramat Khan, and called 5 (23) 
Fayz Nuhr, (20th. year of Shahjuhan}, During the reign ot Awrungzeb 
it was again olutraeted, but has now again been repaired and enlarged 
by the English, | (dr? "sj enmidid.) 

87. Raja Bhagwin Das, sun of Raja Bikiri Mal 

In the histories we find the spellings Bhagieant, Bhagwint, and Blugwiün. 
He joined Akbars service with his father (No, 23). In 9360, in the Aght 
with Ibeihin Husayn Mirzé near Sarnál (Briggs, Bartálh he saved 
Akbar's life. He also dixtingtüxhnd himself against thy Rana of Idar, 
whose son, Amr Singh, he brought to Court. When, in the 23rd year, 
the Kachwühas had their tuyüls transferred to the Panjab, Rajw Bh. D, 
waa appointed Governor of the province, Inthe 2th year, Bk.'s daughter 
owas married to Prines Salim. of which marriage Prince Khusraw was 
th» offspring, In the 30th year, Ih. D. was made a commander-of Five 
Thousatil and Governor of Zábulistán, as Mán Singh wan sent against 
the Yüsufzajs. But Akbar, for sore reason, detained him. In Khavrábád, 
Bh. D. had a fit of madness, and wounded himself with a duggor ; but be 
recovered soon after ite the hands of the Court Doctors- In the $2nd 
year, the jügins of. the. Rája and his family were transferred t9 Bibür, 
Màn Singh taking the command of the prorinde. 

Raja Bh. D, died in the beginning of 998 at Labor, # ahort time after 
Rája Fodar Mal (No. 39). People say that on returning from Todar 
Mals funeral, lw hud an attack of atranguary, of which he died. He had 
the tithe of Ande "I-s Uimari, 

The Jami SMasjid of Lahor was built by him, 

Regarding his sons, wide Nos. 3M, 104, 2134. 

93, Qutb* 'd-Din Khán, youngest brother of Atga Kisin (16). 

As bw belonged to the Aig Ahoyl (side p. 338), in tupa? was in the 
Panj&b. He tounded several mosques, ete.,.at Labor. 

In the 8th your (972), Akbar sent him to Kabul. During his stay 
there; he built.a villa at Ghasnin, his birthplace. Om the transfer of the 
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“ Atga Khoyl “ from the Panjab, Q. was appointed to MAlwa. After the 
conquest. of Gujrát, he roneived us jigir the Sirkir of Balrich (Broach), 
“which Hes south of Aljmadabád, and hae a fort ou the bank af the 
Natboddá near it& mouth." Subsequently he returned to Court, and wag 
made a Commander of Five Thousand. 

In the 24th year (12th Rajab, 987), he was appointed atalig to Prime 
Salim, received a diya, and thn title of Beglar Hey; Akbar also honoured 
him by placing at. a feast. Prince Salim on his shoulders, Afterwards Q; 
was again appointed to Bahrich “ as faras Nezrbar’’. In the 28th year 
(991), Muzaffar of Gujrát tried to make himself independent. | Q. did not 
act in concert. with other officers, and in consequence of his delay and 
timidity he was attacked and defeated ly Mugsflar near Baroda. Q.'a 
servants even. joined. Mugaffar, whilat he himself retreated to the Fort 
of Baroda Alter a short tite he capitulated and surrendered to Mugaffur, 
who had promised not to harm him or his family, But at the advice of 
4 Zamindét, Muzaflar went to Bahróch, occupied the fort in which Q.'s 
family lived, and confiscated his immense property (10 drors of rupees), 
as also 14 Incs of imperial monvy. Immodiately after, Mugaffar had Q. 
murdered, 

His son, Nawrang Khan, served under Mirza Khiin Khanan (No. 29) in 
Gujrát (992), received a jigir in Malwa and subsequently in Gujrat, 
He died in 999. 

The MSS. of the Tahagit, whieh I consulted, contain the remark that 
Nowrang Khin waa a Commander of Four Thousand, and wns, in. 1001, 
governor of 

His second son, Güjar Khán, was a Haftgad (No. 193], and served 
chiefly under M, ASzam Kivin Koka (No. 21). He also had a tuyal in 
Gajrat. 

79. Khán Khánán Mirzá *Abd* r-Rahim, son of Bayrám Khàn. 

His mother was a daughter of Jumàl Khán of Mewát, In 961, when. 
Humáyün returned to India, he enjoined his nobles to enter into matri- 
monin! alliances with the Zamindárs of the country, and after marcying 
the eldest daughter of Jamil Khin, he asked Bayram Khün to marry- 
the vounger one, i 

M. SAbd' "r-Rabitm was born at Lahor, Mth Safar 964. When Bayram 
Khan was murdered at Patan in Gujrat (p. 352), his camp was plundered 
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by some Afgháns; hut Mubsmmnd Amin Diwüna and Bübá Zambür 
tanageéd to temove the child and. his-mother from thi seene ol plunder 
und bring thom to Ahmoadiblil, fighting on the road with the Alghin 
robbers. From Almaditad, M. ©Abd" 'yRabin wae taken to Akbar 
(969), who, notwithstanding the insinuations of malicions courtiers, took 
charge of him, He gave him the title of Mirsa Addin, tid married him 
subsequently to Mali Bán, «stor of M. SAziz Kok (No. 21). 

In $981, M. CAbd* "r-Rabtm accompanied Akbar on his forced march 
to Patan (p. 243), 1n 984 M, SA. was appointed to Unjrát, Vazir Rhüán 
having the management of the province, In the 25th year, he was made 
Mir SArz. and three years ater, atifig to. Prince Sallm,/— Soon after, he 
was went aguinst Sultàn Muzaffar of Gujrit. Mugaffar, during the first 
QGujrit] war, had fallen into the hands of Akbar officers, He was 
committed to the charge of MunSiin Khin (No. 11), and after hie death, 
to thy care of Shih Mansfiirthe Diwan (No. 122). Hat Muzaffar managed, 
in the 23d vear, to escape, amid took refuge with the Káthis of Jünágarh, 
little noticed or cared for by Akbar’s officers. But, when IStimid Khin 
wus sent to Gajrit to relieve Shihab" d-Din (No. 26), the servants of the 
latter joined Mugaffar, and the Gujrat rebellion commenced. Muyafiar 
took Ahmadabad, and recruited, with the treasures that fell into his 
hands (wide Qutb® ‘d-Din, No. 28), an army of 40,000 troopers. Mirzà 
SAbd" 'r-Rabim had only 10,000 troopers to opplae him, and though 
his officers advised him to wait for the arrival of Qulij Khan and the 
Málwa contingent, Dawlat. Khán Lodf (No. 309), M.SA.'s Mir Shamaher, 
reminded him not to spoil his laurels and elaims to the Khán Khánánship. 
M. SA. then attacked Muzaffar, and defeated him in the remarkable 
battle of Sarkich, three kos from Ahmadabüd. On the arrival of the 
Malwa contingent, M. SA; defeatod Mugaffar a second time near Nadot, 
Muzaitar concealed himself in Rajpipla: 

For these two vietories Akbar made M. *A. à Commander of Five 
Thousand, and gave him the coveted title of Khàn Khánün. For this 
reason historians generally call him Mirzà Khán Khünan. 

When Gujrat was finally conquered, M. Khan Khinin gaye his whole 
property to his soldiers, even his inkstand, which was given toa soldier 
who came last and «aid he had hot received anything The internal affairs 
of Gujekt being settled, Qulij Khin was lalt in the province, and M. «A. 
rejoined the Court. 

_ Inthe 34th year he presented to Akbar a copy of his Persian transla- 
tion of f Babar'y Chaghta,i Memoirs (Wágisát-s Baibari).* 
7 Fs p. 108, lasi linn. 


received Jaunpür as tiyál ; but in BOS his jigir was transferted to Multán, 
and he received orders to take Thatha (Sind), — Passing by the Fort of EM 
Sahwin,! he took the Fort of Lakhi, " whieh was considered the key of the * 
cmintry, just as Gadht is in Bengal and Birahmils in Kashmir, " After i 

a great deal of fighting Mirai Jini Bey (No. 47), ruler of Thatha, made 
peace, which M. SA., being hard pressed for provisions, willingly accepted, 
Saliwün was to be handed over to Akbar, M. Jáni Beg was to visit the 
etperor after tho rains; and Mirzà [rich, M. SA's eldest son, was to marry 
JünrBeg's daughter. Butas M. Jini Bey, after the ruins; delavod to carry 
‘out the stipulations, M. 5A. moved to Thatha and prepared himnelf 
to tuke it by assault, when M. Jan Bey submitted and accompanied 
AL 5A. to Court? Thus Simdli Was annexed, 

When Sulgin Murkd assembled at Bakröeh{ Brosch) bis troops for 
the conquest: of the Dakhín, Akbar dispatehed M. SA, to hie wesjatanee, 
giving him Bhile} as jgir, After delaying there for soue time, M. SA. 
wont to Ujain, which annoyed the Prince, thougl MSA, wrote him that. 
Raja SAN Khan? of Khandes was on the point of joining the Imperialists, 
and thar he would come with him, When M. SA. at last joined head- 
quarters at Fort Chütdor, 30 Kos from Abmadnagar, he was slighted by 
the Prince; und, in consequence of it, he hesitated to take an active 
part in the operations, leaving the oommand of hiv detachment chiofty 
in the hands of M. Shahrukh (No), Ouly an one occasion after Muürád's 
departure from Abmutuagar, he took 4 prominent part in the war. 
MuStamid® 'd-Dawln Suhay! Khán (Briggs H, 274 ; IIT, 308) threatened 
Prince Murád, who had been persiaded by his officers not to engage with 
him. M.*A, Raja SAN Khan, and MM, Shahrukh, therefare, took it tipon 
themselves to fight the enemy, Moving in Jumada EH, 1005, from 
Sháhpür, M. $A: met Subay! near the town of Ashti, 12 koe from Pathri. 
The fyht war unuenally severe. Raja SAlt Khan with five or six of his 
prinvipal olficers and five hundred troopore were killod [Briggs [V, 324). 
The night put an end to the engayemert > but each party, believing 
itself victorious, remained under arms When nest morning, M, SACE 
troopers went to the river [near Süpá, Fírishta] to get. water, they were 
attacked by 25,000 of the enemy s hore Daswlat Khán, who commanded. — 
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M. SA. "n avantgaard. said to lim, "Ft js dytog a soles death to fall fighting: 
with but 600 troopers against wach odds.” Do you forget Dihli 1 
naked M. SA. “If we keep up," replied Dawlat Khin, against auch 
odds, we have discovers a hundred Dillis ; und if we die, matters rest 
with God.” Qasim of Bárha * and several other Sayvida were pear; 
and on hearing M. SA.'s resolution to fight, he said, '* Well, let us fight us 
Hindüstánis, nothing i$ left but death; but ask the Khan Khanin what 
he means to do.” Dawlat Khán returned, and said to M. 5A. " Their 
numbers are immense, and victory resty with heaven; point out a place 
where-we can find. you, should we be deleated."— '* Under the corpses," 
anid M. SA. Theroupon thoy charged the flank of the enemy amd routed 
then After this signal victory, M. €A; distributed 751acs of rupees among 
his soldiers, At the request of the Prince, M. 5A. was soon after recalled 
(008), 

In the sare year Mah Bánü, M. SA. wife, died. 

In the 44th year Prince Dànyál was appointed to the Dakhin, and 
M, SA. was ordered to join the Prince, and besiege Alimadnagar, The 
town, as is known from the histories, was tuken after à siege 6f 4 months 
and 4 days.* - M. *A. then joined the Court, bringing with him Bahadur 
ibn- Ibràhim, who had been set up aa Nigh Shih, Dàányál was appointed. 
governor of the newly conquered territory, which was called by Akbar 
Dündes? and married to Jini Begum, M. ©A.’s daughter, The Khan 
Khinan was al ordered to repair to Abmadnayar, to keep down à party 
that had male the aon of Shah SAN, uncle of Murtaza, Nigim Shih. 

After the death of Akbar, matters in the Dakhin did not improve, 
In the 3rd year of. Jahángir (1017). M. sf, promised to bring the war 
to a close in two years if he revived à sufficient number 6f troops. 
Shühzáda Pnrwiz, under the Atahq-ehip of Awf Khan, Min Singh, 
Khin Jabin Lodi, and others, were appointed to assist M.SA. He took 
the Prine» in the rains from Burhanpür to Balághát ; bot in consequence 
of thy usual duplicity and rancour displayed by the Amis tha imperial 
army suffered from want of provisions and los of cattle, and M.*A. wns 
compelled to conclude u tresty dishonourable for Juhüngir, who appointed 
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Khåmlahān Lodi as hir successor, and sent Mahühat Kháün, subsequently 
M. 5A.'s enemy, to bring the unsuccessfal commander to Court, 

In the Sth year, M. SA, received Kalpt and Qanawj as fuy&l, with 
orders to erush the rebels int those districts (wide p. S41, note), Some time 
afterwards, M. SA, was again sent to the Dakhin, as matters there had 
not improved i byt ha didnot gain- any advantage either, 


In the 1th year (1025) Jahangir, at last, diapatehed Prince Khurram, |. 


to whom he had given the title of Shih. Johingir hinwelf fixed his 
residence at Mandi in Malwa, in order to be nearer the eceno of war, while 
Shih Khurram selected Burhinpir as Head Quarters. Hore the Prince 
also murried the daughter of Shihnawas Khan, M.SA7s¥on. SAdil Shik 
and Qutb" 'I-Mulk sent tribute and submitted, and Johingir bestowed 
upon SAdil Shah the tithe of Ferzand (son); and SAmbar Malik handed 
over the keys of Alinindnagar and other Forts, together with the Parganas 
of Bálàghat, which he had conquered. Shih Khurram then appointed 
M. 5A. Sithabdar of Khandes, Rarir, and Abrmodnagar, whilst Shahnawaz 


' Khün was appointed to Balaghit, Leaving 30,000 horse and 7,000 


artillery in the Dakhin, Shah Khurram joined his father ot Mindi, 
where new honours awaited him.* 

In the 15th. year, Malik &Ambar " broke" the treaty, and fell upon the 
Thinadira of the Mughule. Dirib Khün, M. SA^» second son, retreated 
from Balayhit to Balipir; and driven from there, he went to Burhanpar, 
where he and his father were besieged, On Sháhjahán's approach, tha 


dispersed. 

In the 17th year (1081) Shah SAbbas of Persia attacked Qandahar, 
and Shahjahan and SAbd" r-Rabim were called to (ourt to take command 
against. the Persians; but before they joined, Prince Parwix, through 
Nür Jahün's influence, had been appointed heir-apparent, and. Mahábat 
Khan had been raised tothe dignity of Khim Khdndn. Shihjahin rebelled, 
returned with M. SA. to MAndi_ and then moved to Barhánpür. On the 
march thither, Shihjahin intercepted a letter which M. €A. had secretly 
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written to Mahabat Khan, whereupon he imprisoned him and his son 
Darab Khan, and sent him to Fort Asir, but released them soon after 
on parle. Parwiz and Mahübat Khán had, in the meantime, arrived at 
the Narbadda to capture Sháhjahár. Hayrüm Bog, an officer of Shüh- 
juhin’s, had for this resson removed all boats to the left side of the 
river, and successfully prevented the imperials from crossing. At M. SA's 
advice; Shahjahin proposed, at this time, anarmisticn, He made M, A, 
&wear upon tlie Qur*ün not to betrav him, and sent him aa ambassador 
to Parwiz. Mahibet Khan. knowing that the fords would not now be #o 
eurefally watehed as before, effected a crossing, and M. SA. forgetiul of 
hie oath, joined Prince Parwiz, and did not return te Shahjahan, whe 
now fled from Burh&npür, marching through Talingins to Orissa and 
Bengal Mahübat amd M. 5A. followed him wp a short distance beyond 
thè Tapti. M. SA, wrote to Hàja Bhim, a principal courtier of the 
Dawlatshahi party, to tell Shahjahin, that he (M. 5A.) would do every- 
thing in his power to detain the imperial army, if the prince would allow 
his sons to join him. Raja Bhim replied that the prince had still from 
five to #ix thousand followers, and that he would kill M, 5A» sons should 
it come to a fight Shahjahan then moved into Bengal and Bihár, of 
which he made Dàrüb Khàün, who had evidentiy attached himself to the 
prince, Governor. Mahábat Khán had in the meantime returned to 
Nahibad to oppose Shihjahin, and had placed. M. €A., who looked spon 
him with distrust, under surveillance, 

In the 21st year, Jahingir ordered Mahabat Khan to send M. SA. to 
court, where he wee reinstated in his titles and honours. He afterwards 
retired to his jágir at. Láhor, when Mahübat Khán followed him and sent 
him back to Dihlt Soon after the failure of his scheme of retaining 
possession. of. Jahünjir's person, and the return of the monarch from 
Kabul, Mabibat Kilian had to Hy. Nür Jahán now sppointed M. *A. 
to follow up Mahábat, and contributed herself twelve lace of rupees 
to the expedition. But before the necessary preparations had been 
completed, M. 5A. fell ill at Lahor, and on his arrival at Dihli, d died 
at the age of seventy-two, in the end of Jahingit'y 2ist year (1030), 
The words KAdn Sipohstlir ki (where ix the Khin Commander!) nre 
the türi Eh of his death. 

M. SA." great deeds are the conquosts of Gujrat and Sind and the 
defeat of Suhayl Khan et Biápür. Dui Jabinqh' reign, he did 
nothing remarkahle ; nar was he treated with the respect which he had 
enjoyed during the lifetime of Akbar, though hs was allowed to retain 
hie rank. For nearly thirty years he had been serving in the Dakhin. 
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Every grandee, and even the princes, secused him of secret friendship 
with the rulers of the Dakhin, and ©Abd ‘l-Fazl, on ono oceasion, gave hia 
faima that M. SA. was a rebel. Under Jahiingir, he was the open friend of 
Malik SAmbar; and Muhammad MaSsim, one of his servants, once 
‘informed the ernperor that he would find Malik *Ambar’s correspondence 
— dn the possession of SAbd" 'r-Rabim of Lakhnau (No. 197), who was much 
attached to MSA. Mahabat Khan was appointed to inquire into this 5 
"but Abd" 'r-Babim of Lakhnau. would. not betray his friend, People 
maid, M. 5A.'s motto was, '' people should hurt their enemies under the 
mask of friendship,” and all seem to have been inelined to blame him 
_ for maliciousnoss and faithlesaness, Ho used to get daily reporta from 
J his newxwriters whom he had posted at various stations: He read their 
—— —— But he waa also proverbial for hia 
Mibernlity and love of letters The Masivi Rahimt® in a splendid 
‘teatiniony of his gendrosity » it showy that he was the Muconas of 
Akbar's age People, by ^ happy comparison, called him Mir SAI Sher 
(wide p. 107, note). M.A. wrote Persian, Turkish, Arabic, and Hindi 
with great fluency. As poct he wrof under the name of Rakim. 
* Though hia father had beets, iah, M CA, waa à Sunni ; but people 
-said he was a ShiSah, but practised tagiyya.* 

M. 5A "a most faithful servant was Miran Fahim. People said, he was 
the son of a slave girl; but ia appears to have been a Rájpüt.. He grew 
up with M. CA's soni, and was as pious as he was courageous He fell 
with his son Pirtz Khan and 40 attendants in a fight with Mahabat Khan, 
who had imprisoned his master. M. A. built him a tomb in Dihli, which 
ie now called Nile Burj, near Hamiyiin’s tomb, (Aste 'p-sonddid.) 
M. 5A. outlived his four wons. 

L. Mirza Irich (or £rij), Shohnawie Khin Bahádur (No. 250). When 
Young he used to be called Khám Khdndn- jawün. He distinguished 
himself by his courage, Tn the 40th year of Akbar he wa made a 
Commander of 400, In the 47th year, after a fight * with Malik ‘Ambar 
_ who got wounded, he received the title of Bakddur, During the reign of 
- Jahüngir he was exlled Shahinawüz Khün (ride Tnzuk, p. 95), and was 
made » Commander of Five Thousand. He dipd in 1028, from excess ve 
- drinking. { Vide Tazuk; p. 270.) 
4 Called Bhat a abimi in allimi to his mame Mo CAb n Malim. Whe Billions 
PST inrer SAN Lbs are ja Me minority, tbet. praetien, [si 
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Two of his sons are mentioned in the Padishthnama. 1. Mirzi Khan. 
Ho was Fawjdir of Kangrah, and retired foolishly" from public life 
in Rebis 1, 1016, But he was re-employed und was a Commander of 
Three Thousand in 1055 (Padivhdindma U1, pp. 483, 723)... 2. Lashkar- 
shikan Khan, He got in. 1047 a present of 4,000 H., and. received an 
appointment in Bengal. 

Historians call Shahnawüz Khün generally Shahnawaz Khana 
Jahángirs, to distinguish hits from Shabnawéz Khaini Safawi, a grantee 
of Shahjahin. à 

2. Mirzá Dàráb Daráüb- Khán. Ho has been mentioned above (p 337i. 
When Shibjahin mada him Governor of Bengal, he retained his wile, a 
son and a dangbter, and à son of Shalinawáz Khán as hostages (garghamil), 
When the prince after tho fight near the Tous ( Benures) hid again to go 
to the Dakhin, he wmte to Darah Khan to moveto Gadhi (N, W, entrance 
of Bengal) and join him. Dárab wrote him that he could not como, being 
besieged by the zamindirs of the place, He fell at last into the hands of 
Parwit atid Mahabat Khan, wnd as Jahüngir had " no objections "', 
Mahihat executed him (1035), wrapped his bead inva table cloth, and 
sent it to his father M. $A.a& a present ofa "uelon".— A short time 
before SAbd* "Hah Khan hod killed Dürál/s won and a son of Shahnawáz 
Khün. 


3. Mirá Rahmdw Dàd, His mother belonged to the Kandahar of 
Amarkot. Though very dissolute, he was the most fiked by his father, 
He died, at. Bálàpür, about the came time as hie eldest brother, Vide 
Tuzuk, p. 315, No one dared to inform hie father of the event, till 
people sent st lust the famous saint Hazrat SIsi of Sindh to M: SA. on 
n visit of condolence. : 

A Mind dw Vak He grew np without education, and died when 


* 10, Raja Man Singh, won of Bhagwan Dis, 

He was born at Amber, and fs the son of Rája Blixgwün Die (Nu. 27). 
European historians sey that he was the adopted son of Raja Hh. D, 
but Muhammadan historians donot allude to this circumstance, perhaps 
because Hindüs make absolutely no difference between a real and an 
adepted son, He i& also known under the title of Mirzii Rüja, and Akbar 
bestowed upon him the title af Farsand (won), 

He joined Akbar with Bihári Mal (p. 326); In 984 he wax appointed 
against Rani Kika, and gained, in 985. the great battle near Goyanda.* 

[ rreetest im No. 100— i. 
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Rája Rümsüh of Gwáliyár was killed with his eins, whilit the Rana 5 
himself in the melde wae wounded by Min Singh, Akbar, however, felt . 
annoyed, because M. 8. did not follow wp his victory, and so recalled him. 

When Bhagwan Dis was appointed governor of the Panjab, M.S. 
commandet the district alang the Indus. In the year 99%, Prince M. 
Mubamtnad Hakim died, and M. 8. waa went to Kabul to keop the country 
inorder, He rejoined Akbar near the Indus with M. Muhammad IHakim's 
eons (M. AMrüsyáb nnd M. Kavqubàad) : but was soon after sent hack to 
Kábul, where he ehastised the Raushánis who, like other Afghin tribes, 
were given to predatory incursions, After the denth of Raja Bir Bar, 
in the war with the Yüsufzà*is, M. S, war appointed to the command | 
of the army in Kabul, in supercession of Zayn Khan Koke (No. 34) and 
Hakim Aba 'l-Fath. Ho wayalso put in charge of Zabilistin, we Bhagwan 
Dis hai n fit of madness (p. 358), 1n tho 32nd yeur, M. S. was recalled 
Án consequence of loud. complaints of the people against the Rajpits 

and M. S.'s indifference to the Kabuliz, and waa appointed Governor 
ef Bihar, to which province the tuyils of the Kackhwiha» had been 
transferred. 


After the death of Bhagwiin Daa in 998, M. &,, who hitherto had the 
title of Küwur, received from Akbar the title of Raja antl a Command of 
Five Thousand. In Bibi he punished peveral refractory Zamindire, 
a5 Pürün Mal and Riija Sangrim, and received their tribute. 

The principal events in Min Sityh's life from 997 to 1015 are given 
in Stewart's History of Bengal (pp. 114 to 121)! In the 35th year, 
M. 8, invaded Often by way of Jhárkand (Chuttià Nügpür). Tho result 
of thia expedition was the cession of POri, In the 37th year, when the 
Afghins wader Khwaja Sulayman and Khwaja SUstmin attacked Part, 
M. 8. again invaded Orisa, and re-annoxed, in 1000, that. province to the 


i 
Dihli empire. In the 39th year, M. 8; continued his conquests in Bhati 1 
(the eastern portions of the Sundarban), and built, in the following year, E 
Akhartiagar, of Réjmaball, at 4 pluce whieh Sher Shih, before him, lad ^ 
selected us a convenient spot, a also Salimnagar, the Fort of Sherpür sell 
Mureha (Mymensing), The whele of Eastern Bengal on the right side . 1 
of the Brahmaputra was likewise annexed, Im the 4ist vear, M. i 
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declared. himself à vaxsal of tho Mughul empire, In the samo year, M, 8, 
fell dangerously ill at Ghorüghát, when the Afghina attacked him. 
They were soon after drivon back by Himmat Binh, onn of. M. 8.5 
sons, into the Sandarban. Inthe 42nd year, M.S. had to send a detach- 
ment under Hijiz Khon into Küch Bihàr for tho protection of. Lachmi 

Varü*;n, In the 44th year M. &,, at Akbár'» request, joined the Dakhin 
war, Thinking that the Afgháns, in consequence of the death of their 
leader, thi rich Isa of Ghoraybat, would remain quiet, M.S. appointed 
hit won Jugat Singh (No, 160) his deputy, and joined Prince Salim at 
Ajmir.. Jagat Singh died after à short time, and was succeeded by Mahi 
Singh, a grandson of M. S. The Afgbáns under SUsman tod this 
opportunity, defeated, in the 45th year, the imperinla near Bhadrak in 
Orisa, and occüpied à great portion oi Bengal. M. & then hastened 
back over Rahtés, and defeated the Afghans near Sherpür SAtài, a town 
of the Sirkar of Sharifibad, which extended from Bardwan to Fath 
Singh, S, of Murshibábád. After this victory, which obliged SUsmán 
to retreat fo Orisa, M. &. paid» visit to the emperor, who promoted 
him to a (full) command of Seven Thousand. Hitherto Five "Thousand 
had been the limit of promotion, It is noticeable that Akbar in raising 
M.S. to a éommand of Seven Thousand, pluced a Hindi above every 
Muhammadas: officer, though, soon after, M. Shilrukh (wide p- $26) and 
N. SAziz Koks (No. 21), were raised to the same dignity. 

NI. 8. remained in. Bengal till 1013, when the sickness of the emperor 
induced him to resign his appointment in order to be in the capital. 
The part which he played at the time of Akbar's death is known from the 
histories. Jahingir thought it prudent to overlook the conspiracy which 
the Raja had made, and sont him to Bengal, But soon after (1015), 
he was recalled and ordered ta quell disturbances in Rohtis (Bihar), 

After which hu joined the Empercr. In tho Srd year of Jahángir' reign, 
he was permitted to yo to his home, where he raisod levies, in onder to 
verve with M. SAbd* “r-Rabim (No, 29) in the Dakhin war, 

M. &. died n natural death in the 9th year of J.'s reign, whilst in the 
Dakhin. Sixty of his fifteen hundred wives burned themselves on the 
funeral pile, At tho time of his death, only one of hin numerous sons 
was alive, Bhao Singh, regarding whose &necemion to the title, vide 
"Tuzmk-i Jahüngiri, p. 130. 

The ground on which the Tij at Agra stands, belonged to Min Singh. 





^ He died in 1000. 
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31. Muhammad Quit Khan Barlis, « deeondant of the Barmaqs (thA 

He served under Humiyin, and held Multan aa jagir. In the beginning 
of Akbar's reign, he conveyed, together with Shanw" ‘“d-Din Atga (No, 15) 
the princessey from Kabul to India, His twyit was subsequentiy trans- 
ferrad to Nagor. Fora short time he was also Governor of Malwa. 

In the 12th year, he was sent against Iskandar Khan Uzhale (vide 
No. 48) in Andh. — After the death of Khán Zamin, Iskandar fled to 
Bengal, and Audh waa given to Muhammad Quli Khan na jàjir. 

He subsequently served under MunSjm Khan in Bildir nud Bengal, 
Tn the Isth year when Da*dd had withdrawn to Sitgiw (Hügli) Mun*im 
Khán dispatehed M. Q. Khi. to fallow up the Afghans, whilst be remained 
with Raja Todar Mal in Tánda to settle financial matters, When M. Q. 
Khán arrived at Sátgiw Dá*üd withdrew to Orisa, to which country 
neither M. Q. Khan nor his officers had much inclination to go. From 
Sitgiw MQ. Khön invaded the district of Jesar (Teaore), where 
Sarmadi, n friend of. Dá*üd's; had rebelled; but the imperialints met 
with no success, and returned to Stgiw. MunSim Khan at last ordered 
Todar Mal to join M. G. Klin, and subsequently both moved into 
Orisa. Soon after passing the frontier M, Q. Khan died at Mednipür 
(Midnapote), Ramazin, 982. He seems to have died a natural death, 
though some necused one of his eunuchs of foul play, 

His son, Mirsi Faridiin Bards (No. 297). He werved under M. 


Abd* "r-Rabim (No. 29) in Sind, and accompanied, in 1001, Jàni Bex 


(No, 47) to Court. He was a Commander of Five Hundred, Under 
Jahiingir, he was rapidly promoted, and held, in the Rth year, a command 
vf Two Thousand, when he served under Prince Khurram against Rani 
Amr Singh. He died during the expedition, 

His son Mihr €Ali Baris was made by fahüngit & Commander of 
One Thousand. 

32, Tarson Khán, sixtet's son of Shah Mubammad Sayf* "l-Mulk. 

In. Histories he i$ called Tarson Mnbammad. Khán. Sayf" "EMulk 
had been an independent ruler in Gharjistán (a part of Khurssán) ; but 
he had to submit to Tahmnoasp (a.m, 940). 

i z ^" ; v 
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Tamon Khān wus in the service of Bavrim Khan (No, 10), and joined 
Akbar when Bayram fell into disgrace: Akbar sent Him, together with 
Haji Mubammad Sixtant (No; 55), to ses Bayram on his way to Makkah, 
nh far a2 Nügor, thon the frontier of the empire, T. Kh, wus subsequently 
promoted to the post of. à Commander of Five Thousand, and was for 
some time Governor of. Blakkar (vide No. 107), and then of Patan in 
Gujrat, In the Zlat year he served in Rajpitina, vide No. 44. In the 
23rd year he-was made Fuwjdir of Jaunpür, at tli» same time that Mullä 
Muhammad Yazdi (túla p. 198) was appointed Qaxiy® l-Quzit and Sadr 
of the Sirkür. When the Jaunpür Rebellion broke out, T. Kh. with other 
faithful Amire moved to Hihir against Bahadur Khan and SArab Khan, 
who were joined hy MaSgim Khin Farankhods (No. 157 ). Inthe 27th 
year he served under M. *Aziz Koka imn Bihir. When the Qagnhala 
(No. 60) left Ma*süm Khiün and jaíned the Imperialinta, M. *Aziz sent 
T. Kh. to Ghorighit, whore moat of the Qigehals had jügirs — T. Kh. 
ayed at Tàájpür (Dinagepore), settling matters, when MaSsüm Khán 
came with a large army from Bhátl ( .5 e) and plimdered Western 
Bengal, approaching even the environs of Tanda; he also sent a detach- 
ment against T. Kh., who was besieged in the fort of Tájpür. The siege 
was mised by a corps sent by Shihbiz Khin-i Kamba (No, 80) from 
Patna, and T. Kh. was thus enabled to join Shahbaz and drive away the 
rebels from Upper Bengal. MaSgim fled aysin to Bhiti, and Shahbaz 
and T. Kh. planned an expedition against S14a, who had afforded Matsüm 
shelter, They crossed the Ganges at Khizrpür, which stand» on the 
frontier of Bhiti, took Sunningiw, plundered Baktar&pür (1). where 
«Ini used tolive, and nearly caught MaSsüm. Atthi» juncture, $1 5a returned 
from an expedition to Kitch Bihir, and attacked the Imperialists near 
Bhowal (N. of Dacca). Tho Imperiulists had entrenched themselves 

















near the Brahmaputra, and the fighting was continued for & long time 
both by laud and on the river, At one time T. Kh. with a «mall detach- 
ment rame too near à position: held by the enemy, and was attacked 
by MaSpfim Khiin and wouruled. “Immediately afterwards he was caught 
and killed by MaS sam (992). For a relation of hix, ride No. 400, 

33. Qiyd Khan Gung, 

Qiyd is w Turkish word and means seb, ornament. Gung, if it in the 
Persian. word, means " dumb ".. He served. under Humáytn, and held 
Kol Jalili, On tlie approach of Hem, he joined Tardi Bex {No, 13) in 
Dili, ant retreated with him. After Hemü's defeat, Qiyà was sent to 
Agra, and wan raised to the dignity of a Commander of Five Thousand. 
Several porganas in Gwiliir having been given to him as ^uyal, Qiyà 
Khiin, in thy 2nd your of Akbar's reign, besinged Gwüllyár, which wae held 
by Bhil Khan, « general af Salim Shih, during whose reign ‘Gwaliyarhad 
been the. capital of the empire. Bhi! Khün, thinking it impossible. to 
hold the Fort for s long time, wished * to hand it over for a consideration 
to Raja Ramsih, whose ancestors had held Gwilidr, when Qiya Khan 
arrived, and after defenting the Raja, prepared himeelf to besiege Bhil 
Khán. When Akbar, in 006, came to Agra, ho sent » detachment to 
assist Qiva, and Bhil Khan submitted. 

Ho was a friend of Bayrim, but was tha firat that left him and joined 
Akbar, 

A few years later, Qiya Khan joined Khán Zamàn's rebellion, but 
repented and was pardoned, at the request of MunSim Klin, 

After the first conquest of Bengal, Q. Kh. was sent to Orisa, to nettle 
matters, He remained in Orisa and Bengal during the Bengal rebellion, 
and when, in the 25th year, the Imperialist withdrew from that oountry, 
Qutlà Khin seized upon Orisa, and besieged Qiyé Khan in some fort. 
Deserted by his soldiers, Q. Kh. was killed (980).* 
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Tanti Khün (No, 101), hia són, was a Commander of Fifteen Hundred, 
Ho accompanied Prince Diinyal to the Dykliin, but fell later in disgrace. 
In the 49th year he was restored and promoted to a command of Two 
Thoweand Five Hundred, and got à present of 5 lacs of Rupees, 


V. Commanders of Four Thowsand Five Hundred. 


$4. Zayn Khan,’ son of Khwaja Maqeid of Harat. 

His father, Khwaja Maqstid SAI, was a servant of Akbar's mother. 
The name of his mother wae Picha Jin Anaga; she waa one of Akbara 
nurses,. On Humüvün's flight to Pers, Maqsüd was always near the 
howdah of Akbara mother, snd remained attached to her in all her 
misfortunes. — His hrother was Khwüja Hasan (Zayn Khàn's uncle), 
whose daughter married Prinee Salim. She is the mother of Prince 
Parwiz. 

In 993, Mirzá Muhammad Hakim, Akbar's brother, bad died, and 
Akbar erossed the Indus for Zabulistán, Zayn Khán was at that time 
a Commander of Two Thonsand and Five Hundred, and was sent against 
the Yiisufzi,is, This tribe, ssysSAbu'l-Fazl, had formerly been in Qaribagh 
and Qandahar, and had invaded Kabul, where à great number of them 
were killed by M. Ulugl Beg. The remainder settled at Lamghanit, 
and subsequently at Inhtaghar. For the last one hundred years they 
had held the territory of Bajor,* and were notorious robbers. In Bajor, 
there waa also a tribe of the name of Sultáni, who traced their descent 
to à daughter of Sulján Sikandar. The Yüsufzá'is deprived them 
treacherously of their district; # few of the Sultanides, however, 
remained in Bájor from attachment to their old country. 

On a former occasion, when Akbar had moved against M. Muhammad 
Hakim, the chiefs of the Ytwuiza*is submitted, and one of them, Kala, 
went with Akbar to Āgra and was hospitably treated. Ho fed, however, 
but was canght by Shams® “d-Din Khaff (No. 159) near Atak, and was 
sent back ; and although Akhar continned to treat him kindly, he Hed 
again and stirred up his coutitrymen. 

Zayn Khün moved inte the District of Bajor* (north of Pashiwar), 
and punished the Yüsufza i — Reveral chiefs asked for pardon. After 
this he erected à fort in Jakdara, in the middle of the country, and 
defeated the enemies in twenty-three fights. He had at last to ask 
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for reinforcements, and. Akbar sent to. him Raja Bir Bar and Hakim 
Abü 'L-Fath with some troops. Zayn Khán asked them to attack the 
Afghans whilst he would occupy the conquered districts, or he would 
attack the enemies and they should hold the district. But Bir Bar 


and Hakim Aba Fath, who were no frinnds of Zayn Khin, proposed 


that they should attack the Yisufsi*is together and than yo back, 
Z. Kh. ssid it would not do to return without better results from a 
country which had eost «o many sanrifices; else, the best thing they could 


‘do, was to return the sume way they had come. But to this they would 


not listen, and returned hy another road (over AUS Z. Kh. paid no 
attention to their insubordination and joined them, chidlly because he 
‘was afmid they would denounce him at Court, As soon we the Afghina 
saw the Imperialiste returning, they attacked them in every narmw 
valley, (in passing the Girowa! Balandrt (_, 2013 9,2 5), Z, Kh. who 
commanded tho rear (chandawal), waa wo severely attacked that he had 
to face them. Arrows und stones were showered from all siiles on the 
Imperialists, the soldiers got bewildered, and the horses run into the 
train of elephants, Many lives were lost. Z Kh. unable to prevent 
a rout, rushed among the Afghans seeking death, when Janish Bahüdur 
(No. 235) got bold of the reins of his horse, and led liim by force out of 
the mele. In the greatest. disordor tho. Impetialista reached. the next 
station, when the mere rumour of an approach of the Afghüns dispersed 
the soldiers. In the darkness of night most of them lost their way, and 
several detachments entered the valleys occupied by the Afghans: Their 
enemies being engaged in plundering, they were at first safe; bnt next 
day were all cut off. This was the occasion when Bir Bar with 
600 officers fell (vide p. 214). 

In the 3lst year (994), Z Kh. operated successfully against the 
Mahmands and Ghoris near Pasháwar, who under their chief Jalál* *d-Din 
Rawaháni had committed numerous predations, In the next year, Z Kh. 
was made governor of Zábulistán vice Màn Singh, and moved, ia the 
Wird year, against the Yüsnfzi'bs After eight months’ fighting they 
submitted, bat 2 Kh. insisted on occupying their territory. He followed 
the same policy ae before, and erected a large Fort on the banks of the 
tiver Pajkora* (s, Sau, where their district commences. During the 
festival of the S-t Qurbini (Baqr 51d, in. Zi Hijjah), he surprised the 
Afghing and took possession of the whole district, erecting a fort wherevor 
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he thought necessary, and leaving in each a auffieiont number of soldiers * 
(Vite No. 46.) 

In the 35th year he was sent to punish anveral rebellious samindara 
in the Himálayas, Moat gf them, ag Rje Budi (Badhi) Chant of Nagarkot 
(tide p. 249), Ray Pertab of Mankot, Raja Parisrim of Mount Jami, 
Raja Bish of Mau, Ray Raldhadr of Lakhinpür, ete., mubmitted and 
accompanied Z. Kh. to Court, though they had an army of 10,000 horse 
ami a lnc af foot soldiers, 

After having been made, in the 36th year, a Commander of Four 
Thousand, Z. Kh. was allowed an Salam and a »uggára (vide p. 02), and 
was appointed, in the following vear, governor of the districts beyond 
the Indus up to the Hindükush, when new opportunities offered for 
punihimg the mountaineers. 

In tha Ist year hé was tnde a Commander of Five Thousand and 
governor of Kibul, vice Qulij Khán. In the same year, Prince Salim 
fell in love with Z. Kh.' daughter, and married her «oon after, though 
Akhar waa displeaged (vide p. 238, L 1, from below), With the death 
of Jalil Khan Rawshini the disturbances in Zábulistün came to an 
end, and Z% Kh. was ordered to. Láhor, from where Akbar, on his return 
from Burhanpiir, called him to Agra. 

Z. Kh. died in 1010, partly from excessive drinking. He played on 
several inatruments, and composed poeta. Ax 8aSid Khan (No. 25) for 
his eunuchs, and Quiij Khin (No. 43) for his horses, so was Z. Eh, famwus 
for his elephants. 

À son of his, Shukr" 'Ullah (No, 373), eide below, was à Commander of 
Two Hundred. The MaSásir mentions another «on, Mughul Khán, who 
served under Jahangir and Shábjahàn (eide Pàdisháhn. II, p. 641) and 
died 19th Ranm:án, 1067, He commanded for some time Fart Odgir 
in the Dukhin, where the author of the MaSdsir later found an inscription 
referring to hia appointment. For a second daughter, vide p. 346. 

For Zayn Khán's brother, vide No. 38 

35. Mirzà Yüxuf Khán, son of Mir Alimad-i Razawl. 

i Ho wae a renl Sayyid of Mashhad, and was much liked by Akbar. 
Inthe S0th year he wasa Commander of Two Thousand and Vive Hundred, 
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When Shahbaz Khan loft Bihar for Bengal, M. Yūsuf Khān was sent 
from Audh to keep Bihar. In the 32nd year (995), when Qisim Khan 
(No. 59) resigned, M. Y, was sent to. Kaahmir ax. ruler. He was much 
liked bv the people cf that country, conciliated Shams Chak, the 
claimant to the throne, and sent him to Court, In the 34th year (997), 
Akbar visited Kashmir, anl issued several orders regarding the taxation 
of the country, In the districts of Mararáj and Kamráj, i.e, the upper 
and lower districts on both sides of the Balist river, be fixed thë taxes 
at one-fourth, 

In Kashmir every piece of ground is called patta, though a palta 
originally i» equal to 1 Bigha, 1 Biswa (/1aA1) of Akbar. Two and a half 
patitas and a little more are equal to 1 Kashmiri Bigha. Three kinds of 
grain pay taxes n Kashmir, and each village is assessed at some khartodrs 
of ahüli, .À Kharwir is equal to 3 mane, 8 sera of Akbar. The principal 
weight used in Kashmir ia the fark, which is equal to 8 sers of Akbar (vide 
p- 90, note 2), At the time of the Rabi crop, they take 2 tarks from each 
palla of wheat and vetches (mash). The country having been recently 
annexed, wan ussessed very lightly, at 22 lacs Aharwürs, which was 
2 lacs more than before, the bharwár being reckoned st 16 dims, For 
this sum, Akbar handed over Kashmir to M. Y., Kh. 

In the 36th year, one of M. Y, Kh.'s Mutasaddix (revenue clerks) fled 
to Court, and stated that the revenue should be 50 per cent (dah-pánzdah) 
higher, and the kharwdr shonld be valued at 29 dams. M. Y. Kh. informed 
Akbar that so high an assessment was an impoesibility ; but Akbar 
sent Qáxi Nur" "lah and Qázi SÀlf to Kashmir to report on the revenue. 
As M. Y. Khàán's people assumed a threatening attitude, Nür" “Ilah 
returned, and Akbar sent Hasan Beg Shayky SUmari(No, 167) to Kaslimir, 
On his arrival, some of M. Y. Kh.'s people made a conspiracy, and stirred 
up the malcontents of the country, who collected under Yüdgàr, the son 
of M. Y. Kh^» uncle. Tho disturbances became so serious that Qazi 
SAN and Hasan Beg returned to Hindüstàn; but tho rebels blockaded 
the roads and killed Qazi SAI, Hasan Bog escaped, not without wounds, 
Yadgar then read the déuiba in his name, and had dies prepared for 
striking coins. Several bad omens foreshadowed hisspeedy ruin. Without 
having any knowledge of this rebellion, Akhur revisited Kashmir; but 
when he was informed of the state of the country, he put M. Y. Kh. 
under the charge of Abi 'l-Faz!. Yadgir in vain tried to oppose Akbar 
at the frontier passes, and fled from Srinagar to Hiripar, where some 
of M. Y. Kh.'s men spread at night the rumour that Akbar had suddenly 
arrived. In the confuxion which ensued, Yadgàr fled outside of the camp, 
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nocompanied by a servant of the name of Yüsuf. His camp was plundered 
and M. Y. Kh.'s roen got hold of Yüsuf, who had returned to get a horse 
for his master. They tortured him, till he confessed where Yadgar was. 
Soon after, they caught him and cut off his head, 

As M. Y, Kh. refused to remain in charge of Kashmir under the 
increased revente, the country was made LAlípo, and. Shams" 'd-Din 
Kháfi (No. £59) was appointed Governor with 3,000 troops. Some timo 
after, at Prince Salim's request, M. Y, Kh. was re-instated, 

In the 38th year, M. Y. Kk, was appointed: Dirogha of the Topkina, 
and received Jaunpür as tuyül, eice Qalij Khan (1002); but in the 41st 
year his jagir was transferred to Gujrit, to enable him to serve in the 
Dakhin. In the following year, when Sadiq of Hart (No, 43) died, 
M. Y. Kh was appointed atáliq to Prince Marid, whom he joined in 
Bálüpür (Barár). After the death of Prince Murád (p. 322), M. Y. Kh. 
distinguished himself, together with Abü 'L-Fazl, in the Dakhin wars, 
and later, under Prince Dinyal, in the conquest of Abmadabid, on which 
occasion M. YK. is said to have been more energetic than other grandees, 

After joining Akbar's Court at Burhünpür, in the 46th year, M. Y, Kh. 
wont again to Prince DinyAl, who, in 1010, sent him to assist. Abü ']-Fazl 
and the Khan-Khinin at Bilighit.. But soon after, he died of an abscess 
at Jalnapür! in Jumüda H, of the same year. His body was taken to 
Mash, bad. * 

M. Y. Kl. generally stayed at Bultanpür, which he looked upon as his 
Indian home, His contingent consisted exclusively of Rohilas, whose 
wages he paid monthly. 

His sone. Y. Mirzd Lashkart Safshikan Khan (No. 375): Hiv was 
under Akbar Thinadar of Bir (East of Abmadnagar), and got from 
Jahangir the title of Safdar Khán, and a fwyül in Bihár.. In tbe 5th year 
(of Jahángir), he was promoted to the post. of à Commander of. 1,500, 
with 700 horse, and was made in the following year Sübadár of Kashmir. 
In tho 8th year, he was removed from his office, In the 2let year, when: 
Mahibat Khan had fled, ho was sent towards Dihli to intercept Mahübat's 
treasured which were known to have arrived from Bengal. This he did. 
In the beginning of Shah Jubán's reign, ho was made à Commander of 
2,500, and 2,000 horse, received the title of Safshikan Khán, and was 
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again sent to Bir, where he remained for a long time, He withdrew at 
Just from public life, got à pension of Rs. 12,000 per annum, and lived 
at Labor. Hy died in 1055, 

He was frank to à fault. Once he invited the Mangabdirs of Kabul, 
and feasted them on pork; and when called to Court, to answer for 
his conduct, he gave Jahingir a lesson by saying that not only pork, 

— but also wine was forbidien in the law. For this answer he fell into 


2. Mirzi STea; (3.2), He was a good prose writer, and wrote a 
history of the world, entitled Chaman. 
V. Mirnt Aflatiin, “ He lived with his brother.” He waa subsequently 
made Mutawalli of Sikandra (Akbar's tomb), whore ho died. 
A relation of M, Y. Rh, Mir €Abd* ‘lah, was under Shihjahiin a 
Contmander of 1.500 and 600 horse. Hw was for some time Governor of 
Fort Dharür, E. of Bir, mentioned above, He dinil in the Sth yaur of 


Vi. Commanders of Four Thousand, 
36. Mahdi Qasim Khan. 
The Ta‘agét mentions him among the Commanders of Five Thousand. 
He served under M_ Askari, Bibar's third son, whose (outer brother he 
was, His brother was Ghazanfar Koka * {Ant}. Hamiyan, after the 
conquest of Gujnit, had appointed SAxkari to Ahmadabad. One night, 
wherchalf drunk, M. * Axkarj said, ^ I am king and the shadow of God"; 
when: Ghazanfar gently replied, “Thou art drunk, and hast lost thy 
senses,” at which all who were present laughed, CAskari got enraged, 
and imprisoned Glinganfar; but he escaped, went to. Sultàn. Bahadur, 
king of Gujrat, who had retreated to Fort Diu, and betrayed the plans 
of SAakari. Bahadur thereapan collected anarmy, marched to Abmadabüd 
and drove the Prince away (mde No. 12). 
Mahdi Qisim Khün joined Humiyün on his return from Persia, and 
wus made in the beginning of Akbar's reign, a Commaniler of Four 
— "Thousand. In the 10th year, SAbd® 'f- Majid Asaf Khan (No, 49) had been 
ordered to panrue Khan Zamün (No. 15); but entertaining doubts regard- 
ing his own satoty, he fled to Garha (Jabalpir), M. Q, Kh. was, therefore, 
_ sent to Garha, after Akbar had, in 973, returned from Jaunpür to Agra, 
and was onleted to capture Abd '-Majid. When M. Q. Kh. arrived 
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at Garha, SAbd* "I-Majid fled to Khán Zamán ; but the wretched state 
of the country displeased M. Q, Kh. so much, that without asking Akbar's 
permission, he left Garha and went to Makkah. From there he returned 
over Persia and Qandaliar, anid arrived, towards the end of the 13th 
year, at Rantanbhir (which Alcbar besieged), and saked to be forgiven, 
sending at the same time & fine batch of Persian horses as à. present, 
Akhbar pardoned him, restored him to his old rank, and gave him Lakhana 
as Ayal. 

T Nothing tle ix known of him (MaSágir), He had been dead for 
some time in 1001, when tha. 7a5agát was cempleted, Husayn. Khin 
Tukriya (No, 53) was the son of his sinter and hig gon-in- Jaw- 

Ho had a villa at L&hor, which was called Bágh-« Mali Qünim Khan, 
«ide Badáoni T, 90, 202. and Calcutta Review for Owcteber, 1869 
ee Death). 

37. Muzaffar Khan-i Turbati. 

Turbat is the name of a tribe (ulis) in. Khurásán.— Hia full name i& 
Khwájn Mugaffar Ali Khán-i Turbati He was Bayrim's DIwan. Bayrám 
delegated him from Dipálpür t« Sher Muhammad Diwána (p, 332), who 
sent him in chains to Akhbar, Though several courtiers advived the 
Emperor to kill Muzaffar, hi pardoned him, snd made him Sinil (Collector) 
of the Pargana of Parsarar, Subsequently Akbar made him Dieán-i 
Ruyitat (Collector of the Imperial Stores, ete.), and at last Diván of tho 
Empire, with the title of Muzaffar Khán (971), Hája Todar Mal waa then 
- under him. According to Badi,oni, the two quarrelled incessantly; 
though peoplo suid that the Raja wae a better financier than Muzaflar, 
whese accession to office was honoured by the shart farikh 2. E 
{={71), or “ Tyrant "*. - 

In the Tith year ia aboliahed the Jam®-* Ragqmi, "This ie the name 
of the assessment ot the Dihli empire, which had existed since the timo 
of Bayrám ; but the rent roll &howed an assessment very different from 
the actual atute of things: “for, on account of the number of men 
(kasati mardum, ie, Jigir-holdem) and tho unsettled state (galb-é 
wildyat) of the eountry, the revenne was increased jn name (ho-müm 
afziida) for the sake of mere show (bariai masida itibar), This Jitns-i 
Ragmi was now abolished (eile Third Book, Ain- Dahadla) and 
Muzaffat prepared a rent roll according to hís esperience and the returns 
ot Qanüngos, The new tent roll was eulled Jaw$-- Hapit Hal, or the roll 
of the present actual income (vide p. 352), An the Dagh law (pp. 265, 
266, and p. 262) did not then exist, Muzafiar Khán fixed the number of 
soldiers which the contingents of the Amirs and the Mulazims (friends 
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of the king) should contain, and the soldiers were divided into three 
lassen! 

In tlie 12th year it was reported that Mugaffar loved a hoy of the 
name of Qutb, Akbar had the boy forcibly removed, whereapon Muzgafiar 
assumed the garb of a Faqir, and want into the forest, Akbar was thus 
obliged to recall hint, und restored the beloved. 

In the 17th year a mania for Chaupar (p. 313) had seized. Akbar's 
Court. Mugaffar lost not only his gold muhurs, but also his temper, und 
annoyed the Emperor so much that he was told to go to Makkah. But 
he was recalled, and joined the Court at Sarat, which Akbar then besieged. 
In the J8th year (981), after having been for some time in Sérangpir 
in Malwa, he was appointed Vakil of the Empire, with the title of Zumlat* 
"‘LMulk. But he did several things which Akbar did not approve of, 
and when the Emperor returned from Patna, from where he had 
dispatched a corps to take Rahtás in South Bihàr, be ordered Muzaffar 
to join the expedition, without allowing him firet to. pay. his. respecta 
(vide Briggs IT, 249). Like his companion, Khwája Shams* 'd-Dim 
Khàfr (No. 159), M. distinguished himself in the campaign, punished the 
rebels on several occasions, and took Hajipir, of which the Afghins 
had again taken possession, For these services, M. was appointed, in 
the 20th. vear, Governor of Biház, from Chausi to Garhi, Boon after 
the taking of MHájipür, M. was nearly caught by a party of Afghins, 
who saw him reconnoiteting the banks of the Ghandak. 


In the 22nd year, M. returned to Court, where Shih Mangir (No, 122) ` 


and Rája Todar Mal continued, under his superintendence, their financial 
reforms. 

On the death of Khan Jahán (No. 24) in 986, he was made Governor 
of Bengal 

Iu the 25th year (888), Shih Mangilr subjected the Amirs of Bihar 
and Bengal to strict inquiries, and called on them to refund sums 
whieh thev had spent without —S When he insisted on his 
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demands, Matgim-i Kabuli and several other grandees that hell jégirs 
in Bihür. rebelled. AMtugaffar imitated Shah Mangir’s policy in Bengal, 
and when he commenced vigoroualy to collect outstandings, Baba Khan 
Qáqubál und other Jigindirs of Bengal rebelled likewise, M. defeated 
them ou wveral vecasions, but would nov listen to proposals of peace, 
At last the Bih&r rebels joined those of Bengal, and mustered a sufficient 
force to take tlie field against Muzaffar. Notwithstanding this, the rebels 
would have gladly come to tornia anil gono to Oris, kad not Muzafar 
letrayed his weakness by moving to the Fort of Tania, which, according 
to Bada,oni, consisted of nothing but four old walle, The rebels thus 
emboldened demanded full pardon, permission to go to Makkah, and 
restoration of one-third of their property, At this janeture, Sharaf 
'd-Din Husayn (No. 17) escaped. from. Mnzaflir's custody, joined the 
rebels, and informed them of M.» miserable condition, They moved, 
therefore, against Tanda, took it, captured M., wnd killed him (Rabi* 1, 
283)! 

The Jamis Masjid in Agra was built bv Muzaffar- Lam told the Masjid 
ix now in ruins, which still go by the name of Nawab Mizaffar Khan i 
Masjid ot Kal Masjid. Thy Ma*ésir sayn th stood in the Katya Miyan 
Rayig, bat this name does not appear to be now-a-days in use. The 
Masjid now called the Jimi Masjid of Agra wae built, im 1058, by Jahin 
Ari Shihjahin’s daughter, at a eost of five lacs of Rupees, 

According to the Mir*at* "I-54lam, his youngest daughter was married 
to Shah Path" ‘lab of Shiraz. 

38, Sayf Khan Koka, elder brother of Zayn Khün Koka (No. $4). 

Hix mother bod only daughters, and when she was pregnant with 
Suyf Khan, her husband threatened to divorce her, should it again 
turn out to be a daughter. She complained of this to Akbar's mother, 
and Akbar, though then a child, told her husband that fio would incur 
his displeasure if he should do so 5 “besides,” said bi; it «hull be thia 
time a fime boy." The mother looked upon Prince Akbar’s words ùe a 
prophecy from heaven, and in course of time Sayf Khan was born. 

Akbar was very fond of Sayf Khan, and roade him, though quite 
young, a Commander of Four Thousand, He distinguisbed himself hy 
his bravery, especially in the 17th year, at the taking of Sürat, where he 
was wounded by a bullet. In the beginning of the next year (981), be 
accompanied Akbar on his forced march from Agra to Abmadibid 
(p, 343), and was killed bravely fighting with Muhammad Husayn Mirza. 
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How Akbar appreciated liis servioee may be deen from the fact, that 
having hoard that Savíf Khán was heavily involved, he paid, on his return 
to Agra, every debt due by him. 

His two sons, Sher Afkan (455), and Amán" "lah (3256) are mentioned 
lelos as Commanders of Two Hundred and Fifty. 

39. Raja Todar Mal, « Khatri. 

He was born at Lahor, The Ma'asír? 'I-Umará does not record. his 
services before the 18th year of Akbar's reign ; but T. M. appears to have 
entered Akbar's sorvice at a very early period. In 971, he was empleyed 
under Muzaffar (Bad, IL, 65), and in 972, he served under Akbar against 
Kiuin Zaman (vide No. 61). Ho held the first important post in the 18th 
year, when after the couquest of Gujrat he was Jet there to assess that 
province, In the 19th year, after the conquest of Patna, he got an 
Salant and « waggGra (A*in 19), and was ordered to neeompany MunSim 
Khan to Bengal. He was the soul ot the expedition. In the. battle 
with Dá*üd Khán- Kararán;, when Khán SAlam (vide No. 58) had been 
killed, snd Munsim Khán's hone had run away, the Rája held his ground 
bravely, and “not only was there no defeat, but an actual victory". 
"What harm,” said Todar Mal, “ift Khin SAlam is dead; what KE 
if the Khan Khiandn has run away, the empire is ours!“ After settling 
several financial matters in Bengal and Oriana, Todar Mal went to Court, 
and was employed in revenue matters. When Khin Jahin (No, 24) 
went to Bengal, Todar Mal waa ordered to uccotnpany him, He dix 
tinguished himeel!, ae before, in the defeat and capture of Dá*üd.. In the 
2st your, he toak the spoils of Bengal to Court, among them 300 to 400 
elephants, In the following year, he was again sent to Gujrat, vice Vazir 
Khan (No, 41), who had given no satisfaction. Whilst arranging at 


_ Ahmadabad matters with Vazir Khán, Muzaffar Husayn, at the instigation 


of Mihr SAN Kolübi, rebellod. Vazir Khán proposed to retreat to the Fort, 
but. Todar Mal wus ready to fight, and defeated Muzaffar in the 22nd 
year, near Dholquh, which lies 12 Kos from Alimadábüd. — Vazir Khán 


-would have been lost in this battle, if Tojar Mal had not come to his 


assistance, Muzalffar, after his defeat, lled to Jünágarh, 
In the same year Todar Mal was appointed Fasir. When Akbar 
left Ajmir for the Panjáb, the house idols of the Raja were low, an 


mentioned ot p. 93, note. 


When the news of Mazaffar's death (No. 37) and the occupation of 
the whole of Bengal and Bihar by the rebela reached Akbar, he sent 
Todar Mal, Sadiq Khitn, Tarson Khon, ete., from Fathyür Sikei to Bihar. 


Mubibb SAl (No. 107); Governor of Rahtis and Mulammad MaSsam 
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Khán-i Farankhüdi (No, 157) were appointed Lumaki or puxiliaries. 
The latter joined the Raja with 5,000 well-equipped: hore, evidently 
bent on rebellion, Tojar Mal managed to keep him quiet; but he 
reported the matter to Court. ‘The Bengal rebels, under Ma*süm-i Kübuli, 
the Qüqehüls and Mirxá Sharaf* 'd-Din Tbusayn, with 230,000 horwe, 
600 elephants, and many ships and artillery, laid colinetod near Muangir, 
and Tovar Mal, from fear of treachery among his auxiliaries, abut himself 
upin the Fort of Mungir, instead of rinkinys general engagement, During 
the sioge, two of his officers, Humáyün Farmill and Tarkhàn. Driwána, 
joined the rebels, "Though auffering from want of provisions, Todar 
Mal bold himself bravely, especially as he received timely remittances 
from Court. After the siege had lasted for somo time, Baba Khin Qigehal 
died, and Jabari, son of Majniin Khan Qigahal desired to leave, The 
rebel army dispersed ; Ma‘siim-i Kabull went to South Bihar, and SArab 
Bahüdur wished to surprise Patna, and take possession of the Imperial 
treasury, which Pahir Khan (perhaps No. 407) had safely lodged in the 
Fort of that town. After sending Ma*süm«4 Farankhüdi to Patna, to 
asdst Pahár Khün, Tedar Mal, and Sadiq Khin followed Massimi 
-Kübuli to. Bihàr. Ma*süm made a fruitlews attempt to defeat. Südlq 
Kian in a sudden night attack, but was obliged to retreat, finding a ready 
asylum with $188 Khár, Zamindár of Oris&, Todar Mal was thus enabled 
to report to Akbar that South Bihar, as {at as Garhi, was re-antiexed to 
the Dihli empire. —— 

In the 37th vear (990) 'Todar Mal was made Divin, or rather Vail. 
During this year he introduced his financial reforma which have made 
him so famous. The third book of the A*in contains his new rent-roll, 
or Asli Jam$-i Tümár, which superseded Muzalfar's assessment (p. 373). 
His regulations rogarding the coinage have been alluded to above, and 
others may be found in the Akharnima, 

The most important reform introduced by Tojar Mal is the 
in the langusge.and the character weed for the revenue acrounts. Formerly 
they had been kept in Hindi hy Hind) Muharrire. Tovar Mal ordered 
that all government accounts should henceforth be written in Pomian, 
Ho thus forced his co-religionista to learn the court lungnnge of their 
rulere—a circumstance which may well compare to the introduction 
of the. English language in tbe courte of India. Tho study of Persian 
therefore became néceasary for ity pecuniary advantages. 

'ToJar Mal's order, id Akhar's generous policy of allowing Hinriüs to 
compete forthe highert honouts—ww saw on p, $63 that M&n Singh! wasthe 
first Commander of Seven Thousand —explain two facts, firat, that before 


[' Or Mabá Singh !—P.] 
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the end of the ISth century the Hindüs hd. almost become the Persinti 
teachers of the Mulammadatne > secondly, that « new dinlect could arise 
in upper India, the Urda, which without the Hindüs as receiving medium, 
never could have been called inte existence, Whether we attach more 
inflnence to ToJar Mal's ordor ar to Akbar’s policy, which once initiated, 
his sucovssors, willing or not, had to follow, one fact xhonld be borne 
in mind that before the times of. Akbar, the Hindüs, as a rule; did not 
atudv Persian, and stood therefore politically below their Muliamtiasdan 
rulora. 

In the 29th vear, Akhar honoured him by paying him a visit, In the 
a2nd your, a Khatri, from private hatred, wounded T. M. ot) a march at 
night time, The man waa at once ent down, 

When Bir Bar (No. 85) had beet killed in the war with the Yiiaulzi*ix, 
T. M. wae ordered to accompany Min Singh, who had been appointed 
oommunder-io-chiel, Tn tha Hth year, whan Akbar went to Kashmir, 
T. M. wae left in charge of Laihor. Soon. after, he applied for leave to 
go to the banks of the Ganges, as he was old and wished to die. Akbar 
let lim go; but he recalled him from Hardwár, and told him that looking 
after bis duties was mor) virtuous than sitting on the banks of the 
Ganges, T. M. unwillingly retarnel, but died soon after, on the 11th day 
of the year 998 (ride No. 27, p. 353), 

Thongh often accused of headstrongnexs and bigotry by contem- 
porancous historians, Tojar Mals fame, a» general and financier, has 
outlived the deeds of most of Akbar's grandees ; together with Abü 'L-Fazl 
and Man Singh, he is best known to the people of India at the present day. 

His son Dhirfi (No. 190) was a Commander of Seven Hundred, and 
was killed during the Sindh expedition, while serving under Khan Khánán 
(p. 335). People say that he used to shoe his horaea with golden shoes, 

The name Today Mal is often spelt in MSS, with the Hindi 7), d, 
and y, which explains the spelling * Tore! Mall”, whieh we find in old 
histories. Under Shahjabin also there lived a distinguished courtier 
ofthe nane "Tojar Mal”, l 

The Tafrih* 'LSIEmárat!says Todar Mal's father died whon T. M. wus 


uite young, and that the widow wa» m grent distress. T. M,, at an early 
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aye, shower much clearness and common sense, and received an appoint- 
ment as writer, from which humble position he rose to the greatest 
honourn, 

40, Muhammed Qasim Khán, o! Nishápür. 

The MaSasir calla him Qasim Mubammad Khas, aml has put his name 
under th» letter Q; but Abà 'I-Fagl, Bada,ont, and the Tabaqdt give his 
name in the above order, 

Ho was a rich landownet of Nishápür, nnd fled after the invasion of 
the Uzbaks to India, where he served under Bayrim Khin, He 
distinguished himself in the war with Sikandar Sir, and served as Hardwal, 
ar leader of the van, under Khan Zaman (No. 15) in the battle with Hemá. 
Immodistely alter, but still in the frst vear of Akbar's reign, he was 
sent.aguinat Ej Khan, who had defeated Rand Udai Sing of Maiwir, 
and taken possession of Negor and Ajmir Haj] Khin was an old 
servant of Sher Khan, and wae distinguished for his wisdom and bravery. 
On the appearance of the Lmperialists, however, Haji Khin’s army 
dispersed, and he himself withdrew to Gujrat. M. Q. Kh. thus took 
possession of Nigor and Ajmir, which for # long time remained the 
south-western frontier of Akbar's empire, 

In the 5th year, he left Bayrám's party, and joined the Chaghta*i 
nobles. He commanded tho left wing of Shams" 'd-Din Atga's corpe in 
the fight in which Bayr&m was defeated |p. 332). After the victory, 
he received Multàn as jágir. 

He was next sent to Rárungpür in Málwa, where, in tho 8th year, he 
was visited by Akbar on his sudden hunting expedition to that province, 
the object of which was to get bold of *Abd" lah Khan Usbak (No. 14), 
M. Q. Kh. assisted in the pursuit. l 

According to the Tabagát, M. Q. Kh. died soon after at 
. 4i Vazir Khan, brother of SAbd* ‘l-Majid-i Agaf Khan (1), E 
Harát (No. 49). 

When Vazir Khán escaped with his brother (mde below, No. 49) 
from Bahádur Khán (No, 31), he tlod to Kara, and obtained pubsequontly, 
s the medintion of Mugeffar Khiin (No. 37), free pardon for himself 

gal Khan. 

In the 2lst year, when €Azir Koka (p. 344) had incurred Akbar's 
diaploasare, V, Kh was sent to Gujrat to govern in SAzbr's name, and 
when that chief had been called to Court, he was appointed governor 
(sipahedlar) of the province. Bat he did not distinguish himeelf, and. 
Akbar, in the 22nd year, sent Tolar Mal (No, 39) to Gujnit, to take 
tb« administration out of V. Kh.'s hands, Tt happened that about the 
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satne time, Mike SAN Gulibt, a friend of M. Iorülitm Husayn, rebelled 
and set up us king Muzaffar Husayn lbrühim's young son; whom he had 
brought from the Dakhin. As mentioned above, the rebellion was crushod 
through Togar Mal’s bravery. When tho Raja left, Mihr SAli appeared 
again; and V, Kh, most of whose soldiers had joined the rebel, shut 
himself ip in the fort of Abmadábad. In one of the assaulta, Mihr «Ali 
was killod by x bullet, and Mugaffar Husayn Mirzà, from timidity, raised 
the siege. Notwithstanding this success, matters in Gujrit did not 
improve, and oppressions became wo numerous, that Akbar deposed 
V. Kh. and called him to Court, 

In the 25th year, Akbar appointed him vasir in the place of Shih 
Maneür of Shirüz (No. 122), and soon after governor of Audh. 

In the 27th year, when M. SAziz (No. 31) had been sent to Bihár, 
V. Kh. was ordered to join him with hie contingent, and as after the 
flight of MaSpfim Khan sickness obliged SAziz to return to Bihár, he left 
V. Kh. in charge of the province, till a new Sibadir should be appointed. 
V. Kh. made use of the opportunity, and moved against Qutli Khan, 
ruler of Orisa, whom he defeated (ide p. 356), Qutli, in the following- 
(29th) year, sent tribute, and was loft in possession of Orisa. V. Kh. 
returned to Tanda, and applied himeelf, with the assistance of Sadiq 
Khan (No. 43) and Shahbaz Khan-i Kamba (No. 80) to financial matters. 

In the 31st year, Akbar ordered that each süba should, in future, be 
ruled by two Amirs, and Vazir Khan was appointed Sübadür of Bengal, 
with Mubibb «Ali Khán (No. 107) a» assistant. In the following year, 
995, V. Kh. died. 

Shühbáx Khán, who was Bakhshi of Bengal, allowed Mirzü Muliammad 
Sálib, V. Kli.'4 son, to take command of his father’s contingent. But. 
M. M. Salih showed much inclination to rebel, and Akbar sent Mir Murid 
(282, or 380) to bring him and his contingent to Court, On the route, 
at Fathpür Hanswah, he behaved so rebelliously, that Mir Murid 
imprisoned him with the assistance of the jügirdárs of the district, and 
took him fettered to Akbar. He was kept imprisoned for some time. 

42. Quiij Khan 

He is called Andajant, from Andaján, à provinee of. Farghána, south 
ofthe Sayhün, His ancestors had been for many years serving under the 
Tiímürides, His grandfather was a noble at Sultan Husayn Mirzá Büyqrá'a 
court. 

The principal facts of his life have been mentioned on p, 35, note 2. 
In mentioning hie appointment to Sürat, tbe * iron fort“, which Akbar, 
in the 17th year, conquered in one month and seventeen days, Abi 'I-Fazl 
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nxvs that the Fort had been built in 947 (8.0. 1540-41), by Safar Agha, 
alias Khadáwand Khün, » Turkish slave of Sultán Malimüd of Gujrat, 
The tariéA of ita construction is characteristic (metre long Ramat), 

wt AN SA aly eee oe a 

** May this structure prove a barrier for thy chest and the life of tho 
Firingi," 1 

Qulij Khin died at the age of eighty, on the 10th. Ramazán 1022 
(ond of A.p, 1613)2 nt Peshawar. Hà was at hís death a Commander of 
Six Thousand, Five Thousand borse. 

The Ma*ánir andl Bada,oni (111, p. 288) say that lis belonged to the 
tribe of Sua, che Juni Qurbánt (5) : but for the latter word the MSS, 
have different readings, as Qurbdnt Furbdni, Faryini, eto. 

The Matéeir copies from the Zakhirat® Ikhawinin the following story. 
which is ssid to have taken place in A.&.. 1000, when. Jaunpür was Q.'s 
jigin "Q, was building a house, when the working men in digging came 
to n cnpolalike-structure, Q. and several other mspectable mon. were 
called, and they remained on the spot till the newly discovered building 
was fully dug out. It had a door with an immense lock attached to it 
weighing one man, When forced open, an old man made his appearance, 
who asked the bystanders in Sanserit, whether Ram Chandr's anafar 
(incarnation) had taken place; whether he had got back his Sita; 
whether Krishna's avatar had takon place at Mathuri; and, lastly, 
whether Muhammad had appeared in Arabia. On receiving affirmative 
answers to these questions, the old man further wished to know, whether 
the Ganges still flowed. ‘This also being affirmed, he expressed a wish 
to be taken out. Q. then put up seven tents, joined to each other, in 
each of which the sage remained for a day, On the 8th day he came out, 
and said prayers according to the way of Mubammadans-— Ju.sleep and 
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eating he differed from other men; he «poke to no one, and died after 
vix months." 

Qui: Khin's sons. — 1. Mirzà Sayf lah (No, 292), 2. Mirzi Chin 
Quiij (No. 293), rigurding whom vide below. 

A3. Sádiq Khán, son of Bàgir of Marit. 

Other historians call him Sádiq Muhammad Khan Hie father, 
Muhammad: Báqir, had been war to Qarü Khán Turkmán, ruler. of 
Khurisn. Qará had rebellod ugminst Sháh "admisp, and fled to India. 
Sadiq entered Buyrim’s sorvine as Rikdbdar (epur-holder),4 and gat soon 
After a mansab, and. was mado, after Bayriim's death, an Amir, addons 
(U1, 220) alludes to his services under Humivin in Qandaliir, and the 
Tabagüt say» that he ad been since his youth in Akhar's service. 

After the conquest of Putna, Akbar returned by boat to Jaunpür. 
On the road, in vrossing the river at. Chausá, » valuable elephant perishe 
through $'a catelesaness, Akbar confiscatod hi jágir, exclided him from 
Court, and. told him to go to Bhath (Bhath Ghori, or Banda-Rewa), 
to get another elephant. After passing over " the heights and the low: 
pluces " of fortune, Südiq, in tlie 20th year, returned to Court with 
100 elephants, and waa restored to favour. He was made governor of 
Garha, rice Rai Sarjan (No, 96), In the 22nd year (985), 8., with several 
other grandees, was ordered to punish Rája Madhukar, should be not 
submit peacefully. Passing the confines of Narwar, S. aw that kindness 
would not do ; he therefore took the fort of Karhari (15.5), and cutting 


down the jungle, advanced to the river Dasthürà, close to which Ündehha 
lay, Madtukar’s residence. A fght ensoed. — Madlinkar was wounded 
and fled with his son Rim Så}. Another son of his, Horal Dew (Ma* dir, 
Ho-al Ráo), and about 200 RAjpüts were killed. S. remained 
in the Raja's territory. Driven to extremities, Madhukar sent Ram 
Chand (No. 248), a relation of his, to Akbar at Bahira, and asked and 
vbtained pardon. Om the 3rd Ramazán, 986, Sadiq with the penitent 
Raja arrived at Court, 

Soon niter Ss agt* wore transferred to the Eastern District of the 
empire, so that he might take part in the suppression of the revolt in 
Bengal. In the 37th year, during the temporary ubaenee uf SAzix Koka 
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" (No, 21), Sadiq and Mubibb SAW Khán (No. 107), defeated Khabita,! 
one of MaS¢um’s officers, on the Ghandak near Hajipir, und sent his head 
to Akbar. Inthe beginning of the 28th yoar, he paid his respecta at Court, 
but was immediately ordered to rejoin Mirzi Koka, who had again left 
for Bikar. 

In the beginning of the 20th year, he was ordered to move to Vazir 
Khàn (No, 41), who at.& place six doe from Bardwün was treating with 
r Qutli.? Through $s skill, a sort of peace was concluded, which confirmed 
Qutlü in the powsession of Orisi. $. then returned to his teyal at Patna. 

| Whon Shahbaz Khin (No. 80) returned from his expedition to Bháti, the 
tuyüldárs of Bengal and Bihár were ordered to move to him. §., however, 
was no friend of Shahbaz. The mutual dislike rose to the highest pitch, 
when once §.'s elephant ron against Shahbaz, who believed the accident 
premoditated : and Akbar sent Khwaja Sulaymin (No. 327) to Bengal 

- to settle their differences. Ons was to remuin in Bengal, the other to go 

= to Bihár; but &, in the 20th vear, Jeft Bengal without permission, and 


went to Court, where he was not admitted, But when Shálibüz went 
from Bihárto Bengal, 8. went again to Court, and was appointed governor 
of Multan. 

When the Rawahinis in the District of Mount Ter&h (»' 22), " which 
lies west of Pasháwar, and is 3 bor long, and 12 kos broad,” eua 
disturbances, S., in the 2nd venr, was ordered to bring them to obedience, 
whieh he did with much tact and firmness. After the rtum of Zayn 
= (No. 34) from Bijor, 8, waa sunt there, to subjugate the Yiisaiza.is, 

In the 90th year, Prince Márud was aent from Malwa to Gijrit, and 
as TemaSil Quill Khan (No. 46) had not given satisfaction as Fakil, S. was 
appointed otf to the Prince? whan in the 40th year he accompanied 
to the Dakhin. Shihbiz Khan, being one of the auxiliaries, the old 


raised, 8. distinguished himself in protecting the frontiers of Harir. 
_In the beginning of the 41st year ho wax made a Commander of Five 
Thowsand, Le eS e 
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booty, He was then made governor of Sháhpür, whieh town Prince 
Murad had founded six Ios from Balapir. 

Sadiq died at ShahpGr in the beginning of 1005, At Dholpür, which 
“lies 20 kos from Agm, nmr tho lofi bankon the Chambal river,” $8. 
hind erected splendid buildings and à mausoloum, | He lal also done much 
for tho cultivation of the surrounding country. 

Ho was one of the best officers Akbar had. - 

Hix wons. 1, Zahid Khan (No. 286); à Commander of Three Hundred 
and Fifty. In the 47th vear, he wax made a Ahan, and, on the accession 
of Jabüngir, a Commander of Two Thousand. 

2. Dost Muhammad (No. 287), 3, Yàr Muhammad (No, 258) 
** Neither of them waa alive at the time of Shábjahàn," MaSawr, 

4. Ráy Ráyaingh, »n of Ray Kalyan Mal (No, 93), 

Ray Singh belonged to the Rathore of Bikantr, and i» the fourth 
descendant from Rày Máldeo. His father, Kalyan Mal, was a friew! of 
Bayram (p. 316], and paid, in the 15th year, his respects to Akhar at 
Ajmir, when he together with his son entered the emperor's service. 
He niso sent hi» brothers daughter to Akbar's harem. Kalyün Mal 
was in the 40th vear à Commander of Two Thousand. 

Ray Singh, in the 17th year, when Akbar made preparations to crush 
the rebellion in Gujrat, oceupied Jodhptr, the oll seat of Mal Deo, in 
order to prevent the rebels from invading the Dihli territory ; but 
Thrahim, after his defeat at Sarnál, invaded Akbar's territory, and besieged 
Nigor, which at that time was the tuyal of Khan Kalin (No. 16), and 
was defended by his son, Farrukh Khin (p. 339), R. came to his relicf, 
and the Mirza had not only to mise the siege, but waa pursued and 
defeated by R. In the following year also, R. distinguished himself in 
the engagement with Mulummad Husayn Mirzä (p. 343). 

In the 10th year, It. and Shih Quit Mabram (No. 45) were ordered to 
punish Chandr Sen, son of Raja MAl Doo; but ae they were unable to 
take Siwina, Chandr Sena stronghold, notwithstanding the auxiliaries 
which Akbar had sent them at R.’s request, R,, in the 2lvt year, war 
called to Court, and Shahbaz Khan (No. 90) took the command. Refory 
the and of the same year, however, R. and Tarson Mahammad Khan | 
(No, 32) were sent against the refractory zamindirs of Jilor and Sarohi ; 
but ax they applied to Akbar for pardon, R. and Sayyid Hashim of 
Bárha (No. 143) garrisoned. Nàdot to wateh the Ráná of Udaipür, and 
bring the rebels of those districta to obedience, As at this time Saltán 
Deoda, the samindfir of Sarohj, from distrust again assumed a hostile - 
attitude, R, marched against Sarohi and besieged it, During the siege, 
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f. enlled his family to his camp ; but Saltán Deoda fell upon the caravan, 
killed several relations of R., and then withdrew to Abügarh.!  R. in the 
meantime took Sarohi, and hastened to Abfigarh, which daltan 
surrendered, R_ left a gorrisou there, and took Saltan to Court. 

In the 26th year, when Mirzà Mubammad Hakim, Akbar's brother, 
threatened to invade the Panjab, R, together with sevéral other grandees 
was wnt in advance, ‘They were soon followed by Prince Murid. When 
the imperial army, in the end of the ame year, returned to Agra, R, and 
several others were &ent aa fuysldars to the Panjab, In the 28th year 
he served. im. Bengal. 

In the 30th year R. and LamaSil Quli Khán (vide No. 46) led successfully 
an expedition against the Balüchis. In the following year (19th Rajab, 
9504), Rx daughter was married to Prince Salim. In tho 30th year he 
went for some time to Btkinir, and served, in the end of the 36th year, 
in Sindh under M, *Abd" 'r-Baliim (No. 29). 

In the 38th year Akbar paid R. a visit of condolence. The son of 
Raja Rámchand Baghela of Bándhiü died suddenly on his way to Bàndhü, 
to which he had only lately, after the death of his father, been appointed. 
The young Rája had married à daughter of R. Akbar interceded for 
their young children, and prevented H.'s daughter from burning herself. 
Soon after, R. stayed away from Court for some reason, during which 
time one of his servants complained of him to Akbar, The emperor 
called the man to Court; but R. concealed him, and gave out he had 
run away. Akbar was annoyed, and excluded R. for some time from the 
darbürs; but after some time lie restored him and sent him ns governor 
to Sürat, with the order to aasist in the Dakhin wars. B., however, delayed 
in Bikánir, and when he had at last left, delayed on the road to Sarat, 
Akbar advised him to be obedient ; hut seeing that ho would not go, 
called him ta Court, but without allowing him to attend the darbárs. 
After some time he was pardoned. 

In the 45th year, R. was ordered to nccompany Abü "]-Fagl to Nasik ; 
but as bis son Dajpat® (No. 252) hud caused disturbances in Bikinir 
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(vide p. 388), R. got leave to go home. In the following year, he went 
again to Court. In the 48th year he served under Prince Sall against 
the Ráná of Udaipür. 

At the death 6f the emperor, R. was a Commander of Four Thousand. 
Jahángir, on his accession, made him a Commander of Five Thousand, 
When the emperor set out for the Panjab to pursue Kijustaw, Re waa put 
in charge of the travelling larem; but on the road he left without order 
and went to Bikünlr. In the second year, when Jahángir returned from 
Kabul, R., at the advice of Sharif Khiin, presented himself before the 
emperor with a füta round his neck, to show his willingness to suffer 
punishment for his crimes, and was agam pardoned. He died jn 1021, 

His sont. 1. Dalpat (No, 252), He was a Commander of Five Hunilred, 
In the 36th year, he served in the Sindh war, but was looked upon asa 
coward. In the 45th. year, when Akbar was in the Dakhin, Mugaffur 
Husayn Mirza, sr ona ena reer ah san UTE. 
‘Hah had fled; and Dalpat, under the pretext of following him wp, had 
gone to Bikünir and created disturbances. In the 46th year, his father 
brought him to his senses. T). asked to be pardoned, and was ordered 
again to come to Court. 

In the third year of Jahüngir's reigm (1017), he appears to have offended 
the emperor > but at the request of Khan Jabiin Lodi he was pardoned, 
After the death of his father, D, came from the Dakhin to Court, waa 
appointed successor, and got the title of Ray, although his younger brother 
(by another mother), 80r Singh, claimed the right of snecession, which 
Ray Singh had promised hint from affection to his mother. Str Singh, 
hownver, disgusted Jahiingir by the bold way in which be preferred hia 
claim. 

D. was then ordered to join M. Rustam-i Safawi (No. 8), the governor 
of Sindh, Inthe Sth year, it was reported to Jahangir that Sūr Singh had 
attacked and defeated his brother, who in consequence had created 
disturbances in Higir. Hishun, the Fawjdir of the Sarkár, caught him 
and sent him fettered te court, where he was executed as a warning to 
others. 

For Dalpat's son, Mahes Das, and grandson, Ratan, ride Padishahnama, 
pp. 035, 723; 684, 729. 

2, Sür Singh, After the death of his brother he rose to favour, In 
Histories he is generally called Rao Sir Singh, a title which he received 
from Sbühjahün. He died in 1046. He had two sons, Karan and Satr 
Sal, the former of whom inherited the title of Hīo (vile Pädibāhnāma I, 


p. 737). 
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VIL. Commanders of Three Thousand Five Hundred. 
45. Shah Quii Mahram-i Bahiriii. 


He was in Bayrüm's service, aud distinguished himself in the war 
with Hemü. It was Shüh Quli that attacked Hemü's elephant, thongh he 
did not know who his-opponent was. The driver, however, made him 
n sign, and he led the elephant. with Hemáü, whose eye tiad hoon pierced 
by un arrow, from the battle-field, and brought the wounded commander 
to Akbar. Soon after, before the end of the firet year, Sh. Q. served 
with Muhammad Qàsim Khàn (No. 40) against IIaji Khán in Nagor and 
Ajmir. 
In the third vear, it was brought to Akhar'a notice, that 8h. Q. was 
passionately attached to a dancing boy of the name of Qabü] Khán ; and 
a6 the emperor had the boy forcibly rimoved,* Sh, Q, dressed as a Jogi, 
and went into the forests. Bayrüm traced him with much trouble, and 
brought him back to court, where the boy was restored to him, 

Like Bábà Zumbür, he remained faithful to Bayrüm to the last, and 
was pardoned together with his master in Tilwüra (p. 332). 

After Bayrüm's death, he was rapidly promoted and made an. Amir, 
Tn the 20th year, when Khan Jahan (No. 24) was sent from the Panjáb 
to Bengal, Sh. Q. was appointed Governor of the Panjab, rising higher 
atd higher in Akbar’s favour, 

It is maid that the. Emperor, from goodwill towarda him, admitted 
hin to his female apartments, After the first tine he had been allowed 
to enter the Harem, he went home, and had his testicles removed 
((majbüb). From the cireummatances, he was everywliore called Makrom,” 
itu one who is admitted to the Harem and knows its secreta. 

In the Mth year, Akbar, after his return from Zibulistin, crossed the 
Bahat (Jhelum) near Rasfilpir, and encamped at Hailin. . During his 
stay there, he mounted à female elephant. und was immediately attacked 
by avast malo elyphant. Akbar was thrown down and sustained severe 
cantusiona. A rumour of his deuth spread over the whole conntry; in 
sore provinces even disturbanees brokeuut, The Rajpütaof Shaylhüwat, 
——— t) Rewari; and in the 
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35th year, Akbar had to send Sh. Q, against them. He soon restored 
order, 

In the 41st year, he wow made a commander of Four Thousand, and 
soon after of Five Thousand, The T'abagd? says that in 1001 be had been 
a commander of Three Thousand for thirty years. 

He died at Agra in 1010. At Nürnaul, where he chiefly lived, he 
erected splendid buildings, and dug large tanks, When he felt death 
approaching, he gave the soldiers of his contingent two years’ pay in 
advance, anil left, besides, many legaciot, As ho had no heirs, his remain- 
ing property lapsed to the state (Tuzuk, p. 22). 

46. IsmaSil Quit Khan, brother of Khin Jahan (No. 24). 

He must uit be confounded with No. 72. He wae caught in the battle 
near Jálindhar (p. 317). He joined. Akbar's service with bie brother, 
under whom be mostly served. When his brother had died in Bengal, 
be came with the immense property he had left behind him. to Court, 
and was favourably received. In the 30th year, he was sent against 
the Balüehis (vide No. #4). On hie arrival in Balüchistán the people soon 
submitted, and their chiefs, Ghazi Kh’in Wajhiya and Ibrahim Khan, 
repaired to Court, and were allowed to retain the country. In the 31st 
year, when Bhagwán Dis (Ne. 27), on account of his madness, had not 
been ullowed to go to Zübulistán, I. Q. was sent there instead, But be 
committed certain impropricties and fell into disgrace, and was ordered 
to go from Bhakkar to Makkah. He begged bard to be forgiven; but 
he was not allowed to see the Emperor, and was sent against the 
Y üsnizá*is: 

At that time epidemics were raging in. Bijor, and the chiefs of the 
Yüsufzá*; came forward and submitted to T. Q., whilst Zayn. Khün 
(No. 3M), governor of Zàhulistàn pressed bard upon Jalüla Rawshánl, 
who had left Ter&h and entered Bijor. Zayn Kbün therefore entered 
the district, determined to use the opportunity to wipe off the disgrace 
of his former defest, The arrival of Sadiq Khan (No. 43), however, 
who had been sent from Conrt, to occupy the district, and capture 
Jalala, ammoyed LQ. still more, as he thought that that duty might have 
boan left to him as Thinadar of the district. t Q. forgot himself ŝa far 
as to allow Jalála to escape, He then went to Court, where he was 
severely reprimanded for hia conduct. 

In the 33rd year, he was made Governor of Gujrit- In the 36th year, 
when Prince Murid had been inade Governor of Milwa, LQ. was appointed _ 
his aliifig or Vakil; but he gave no satisfaction, and wae called to Court, 
Südiq Kbán having been appointed iti his stead, i 
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In the 39th year, he was sent to Kálpi, to look after his jagir. In the 
42nd year (1005), he was made a Conunanier of Four Thousand, 

He was given to lnxury, and spent large aums on carpets, vessels, 
dress, etc. He kept 1,200 women, and was 40 jealous of them, that when- 
ever he went to Court, he prt his seal over the strings attached to their 
night drawers. "The women resented this and other annoyances, made 
à conspiracy, and. poisoned him, 

Three &ohs of his are: mentioned. below—1. Tbráhim Quli (No. 322), 
a commander of Three Hundred : 2. Salim Qali (No. 357), and 3, Khalil 
Quit (No, 358), both commanders of Two Hundred, They do not appear 
to have distinguished themselves. 


VII. Commanders of Three Thousand, 


47. Mirzà Jàni Beg, ruler of Thatha, 

He belonged to the Arghin clan, and therefore traced his descent to 
Chingiz Khan, Abd'l-Faglin the Akbarnima gives his tree as follows -— 
Chingiz Khan 

| 
Tali Khan. 


m 

Hulagü Khàn (the brother Of his ancestors Atkü Timür bad been 
| [of Mangü killed in the war with Tuqtamish Khán, and 
(Qian). the Emperor Títoür took care of Shankal Beg, 
Abágh (or, Abüghá) Khan, and made him a Tarkhün (cide the note at 

(d, 663. the end of thi» biography). 
Arghün Khán, d. 690. Mirza *Abd*| «Ali, fourth ancestor of 
M. Jüni Beg. had risen to high dignities 
Four generations inter- under Sultàn Malym(üd, son of M. Aha SASHI, 
| {vening. and received the government of Bakhini. He 
Atkü Timür was treacherously killed, together with. his. 
five eldest sons, by Shaybüni Khán Uzbak ; 
Shankal Beg Tarkhan only his sixth son, M. Muhammad &Isà escaped... 
Several generations not thua left without a hend, en 
| [known. sin, where they attached themselves to Mir 
cAblw'LKháliq Tarbhán 20 l-Nün Beg Arghün, who was the Amire 'I- 
m] —— Umars and Sipsbsálar afSultan Husain Myrzá. 
Mirzá. 'Abd" ‘J AH He also was atátig and father-in-law to Prince 
| (Tarkhàn, Badi**'z-Zamin Mirzà, and held Qandahàr as 
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M. Muhammad *]^sà jügir. When the prince’s carver ended, his 
| (Tarkhan,d.975. two àons, Badi**'z-Zamiünand Muzaffar Mirza, 
M: Muhammad Baqi proclaimed themselves kings of Khurisin. 
| [Tarkhán, d. 993. Anarchy prevailed ; and matters grew worse, 
Mirsa Payands Muham- when Shayhin Khan invaded the j 
| mad Tarkhán. Zu 'ENan Beg fell in battle against him. 
Mirzá Jáni Beg "T'arkhàn. 


| 
Mirzà (1bázi Beg Tarkhán. | 

Shujà* Bey, better known as Shah Beg, Zü l-Nün's son, held Qandahaz 
during tho absence of his father, and succeeded him in the 
He was bent on conquest. In 800, he took Fort Sewe from Jàm Nigáns 
'd-Din (generally called in Histories Jdm Nandd), king of Sindh. Ha 
continued to interfers, as related by Ada "I-Fuzl belos in the Third Book, 
(Süba of Sindh), and munnged, at last, in 129, to conquer the country, 
thus sati himself for the loss of Qundahar, which had been 
occupied by Babar, A short tine before his death, which took pluce in 
930," he invaded Multan, then in the handa of tho Langihs. 

Shah Beg Arghan was sneceeded by hie son Mirzā Shih Husayn 
Arghiin, who took Multan from Sultan Husayn Langih (vide Third Book, 
Büba of Multàn). M, Shah Husayn Arghiin was afflicted with a peouliae 
fever, which only left him when he was on the river Indus He therefore 
used to travel down the Indus for six months of the yéuz, and upwards 
for the remaining portion, On one occasion, he went towards Bhakkar, 
when sone of tho nobles deserted him, and elected Mirza Muhamtnad Isq, 
third ancestor of M. Jini Beg, as their chief, M. Shih Husayn, assisted 
by his foster brother, Sultàn Maham@d, Governor of Bkakhur, opposed 
him; bat he had at last to come to terms, and cede a large part of Sindh 
to M. SIs; On Shah Husayn's death, in 963, the whole country 
fell to 5Ia. 

In this matinar ths older Branch of the Arghüns came to tho throne of 
Thatha. 

Say died in 975, and was succeeded by his son M. Mubatmad Bagh, 
who successfully crusbed tlie revolt of his younger brother, M. Jän Baha 
M. Bagi, in 993, committed suicide during an attack of insanity; and as. 


- liis son, M. Piyunda Muhammad, was also subject to fits of madness, tho 


government. passed into the handa of M. Jani Beg, the son of M, Payanda.- 
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Akbar had often felt annoyed that, notwithstanding his frequent 
stays in the Panjib, M. Jáni Beg had shown no anxiety to pay him a visit. 
In the 35th year therefore (990), when the Khán Khánán was ordered 
to invade Qanduhar, he was tolil ta wend sone one to MJ. B.. and draw 
his attention to this neglect ; if nd héed was paid, he was to invade Sindh 
on his return, Multan and Bhakkar being the ¢eyé! of the Khan Khanin, 
he did not move into Qandaháür by way of Ghamin and Bangash, but 
hose n round-abont way through his jágir. In the meantime the conquest 
of "Thatha had been determined upon at Court, and the Khün Khünàán set 
out at onoe for Sindh (pide p. 356, and Brigg's Firishta). After bravely 
defendmg the country, M. J. B. had at last to yield. In the 38th year 
(1001), accompanied by the Khán Khánán, he paid his respects to. Akbar 
at LAhor, was made a Conmimawler of Three Thousand, and received the 
Küba of Multàn as tuyül, Sindh itself being assigned to M. Sháhrukh (No. 7). 
But before this arrangement wae carried out, s report reached Akbar 
that the Arghün clan, about. 10,000 men, wornen, and children, moved 
up the river, to follow M. J, B. to his new fuyül, and that grent distress 
had thereby been caused both among the emigrants and those who were 
left behind. Akbar felt that ander such circumstances policy should 
yield to mercy, and M, J. B, waa appointed to Sindh, Lahari Bandar, 
however, became &háliza, and the Sarkür of Siwistán whieh had formerly 
paid pishkash, wax parcelled out among several grandes: 

In the 42nd year, M. J. B. was promoted to a command of Three 
Thousand and Five Hundrel. He was much liked by Akbar for his 
character, religious views (mide p. 218-9), pleasing manners, and practical 
wisdom. It is perhaps for this mason that Abi ‘l-Fagl has placed him 
first among the Commanders of Three Thousand, though names much 
more renowned follow. From his youth, M. J. B, had been fond of wine, 
but had not indalged in excesses ; hia habitual drinking, however, under- 
mined his health, and brought on delirium (raredm), of which he died, 
in 1006, at Burhinpair in the Dakhin, after the conquest of Asir. 

A short time before his death, he offended Akbur by declaring that 
had he hud an Asir, he would have held it for a hundred. years 

M. J. B. was fond of poetry ;. he was hinelf a poet and wrote under 
the takhallus o Hafn! 
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Mina Ghast Bey, son of M, Jánt Beg, At the death of hin father, he 
was only 17 years old ; and though not at Court, Akbar conferred Sindh 
on him. He was opposed by Mirza Say Tarkhán; son of Mirzà Jàn Bábá 
(brother of M. Muhammad Báqi, grandfather of M. .ünu Beg); but 
Khusraw Khån Chirgis, an old servant of the Arghans and. Vall to his 
futher, espoused his cause, und M. 5Tag Tarkbàn ed from Sindh. ‘The army 
which M, Gháxi Beg and Khusmw Khán had at their disposal, seems to 
have made them inclined to rebel against Akbar; but the Emperor sent 
promptly Sa*id Khán (No, 25) and his son Sa*d"'làüh* to Bhakkar; 
and M, Gbázi Beg came to Court, &ud was confirmed in the government 
of Sindh. 

After the accession of Jahüngir, M. Gházi Beg received Multàn in 
addition to Sindh, was made a Commander of Seven Thousand, and was 
sent to refiove Qandahàr (T'uzuk, pp. 33, 72, 109), which had been besieged 
by Husayn Khan Shimla, the Persian Governor of Harit, He also 
received the title of Farzand (son), Shih SAbbas of Persia often tried to 
win him over, utl sent. him several EAislata, 

He died suddenly at the age of twenty-five in 1018," the word Ghact 
being the TarikA of hin death. Suspicion attaches to Lutt= "lah, his 
Vakit and on of Khusraw Khin Chirgis, who appears to have been 
treáted unkindly. M. Gházi does not appear to have had children. 

Like his father, he was a poet. He wrote under tho takkallus of 
Vogári, which he had. bought of a Qandahár poet. He played nearly 
every instrument. Poets like Tálibi of Amul, Mull Murshid-i Yazdjirdi, 
Mir NiSmat® ‘ih Vacili, Muli Asad Qigga-khwiin, and especially Fughfiri 
of Gilan enjoyed his liberality. The last left him, because his verses were 
too often nsed for dail (wide p, 108, note 8). In his private life, M. 
Gházi was dissolute. Not only was he given to wine, but he required 
every night a virgin ; girls from all places were brought to him, and the 
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women of the town of Thatha aro sail to have boen: so debauched, that 
every bad woman, even long after his death, claimed relationship with 
the Mirza. 


Note on the meaning of the title of " Tarkhán ". 


Abü 'L-Fazl, im the Akbarnüma (38th year) has a valuable note 
regarding the meaning and the history of thia aneient title, Tho title 
was hereditary, and but rarely given. Chingix Khan conferred it on 
Qishliq and Bátà for having given him correct information regarding 
the enetny, The title in this ease, as in all others, implied that the 
liolder was exeused certain feudal sorviees, chiefly attenilance at Court 
tablif4 bar)! Chingie Khan, moreover, did not take away from the two 
nobles the royal share of the plunder, Under TimGr, a Tarkdiin had free 
access to every place of the palace, and could not hw stopped. by the 
macebearers; nor was he or his children liable to be punished for any 
crime, provided the mumber of his or theit erimes did. not, exceed the 
number nine.* 

Some say, a Tarkbin bad seven distinctions and privileges—1. n tabl; 
2, a Himüntogh ; 3, à naqgüra ; 4, he can confer on two of his men a 
qushiin togh, or chatr togh :* 5, his Que (p. 116) was carried (qür4 G nis 
bardárand), Among the Mughuls no ono but the king was allowed to use 
a quiver. 6. He could enclose (gurq) a forest as his private hunting ground, 
aud if any one entered the enclosure, he forfeited his personal liberty. 
7. He was looked upon as the head of the clan to which he belonged, In 
the state hall tho Amire sat behind him to his right and left arranged 
in form of a bow (Kamdewar), 

When Tughluq "'imür conferred this title upon an Amir,‘ he put all 
financial matters (dàd o siad) as far ss n. Hazàri (!) in his charge; nor 
were his descendants, to the ninth generation, liable to be ralled to 
account; but should their crimes exceed the number nine, they were 


to be called to account, "When a Tarkhiin had to answer for blood shed 


by him (padash-l khin), he waa placed on a silver-white horse two years 
old, and. a. white eloth was put below the {wot nf the animal. His state- 
ment was made by à chief of th» Barlás clan (eide p. 364 note), and the 
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aentence was communicated to him by a chief of the ArkIwat t5! 
4 clan. His neek vein was then opened, the two chiefs remaining at his 
side, und watehing over him till he was dead. The king was then led 
forth from the palace, and sat down to mourn over him. 
| Khizr Khwaja in making Mir Khudidid  Tarkhdn, addled three new 
r privilege. 1, At the time of wedding feasts (rü1), when all grandocs 
| have to walk on foot, and only the yasdwal (chief tnace-bearer) of the 
king on horseback to keep back the crowds, the Tarkdn also proceeds 
on horseback, 2. When during the foast the cup is handed to the king 
from the right side, another cup is at the same time handed to the 
'Tarkhán from the left. 5. The Tarkhán's seal i$ put on all orders; but 
the anal of the king i$ put to the beginning of the last line and below hia. 
Ab "I-Fazl, in concluding these remarks, says that these distinctions 
are extraordinary enough ; he believes jt possible that a ling may grant 
a virtuous man immunity for nine crimes; but be thinks it absurd to 
extend the immunity to nine generations, 

48. Iskandar Khán, a descendant of the Uzbal Kings. 

He distinguished himself under Humàyün, who on his return to India 
made him n hän. After the restoration, he was made Governor of Agm. 
On Hemá's approach, he left Agra, and joined Tardi Beg at Dihli. Both 

i opposed Hemü, Iskandar commanding the left wing (jüranghár). His- 

wing defeated the right wing (burunghár) and the van (hardieal) of Hemü, 

? and hotly pursued them, killing many fugitives. The battle was almost 

e decided in favour of the Imperialists, when Hemü wíth his whole force 

: broke upon Tardi Beg, and put him to flight. The victorious Iskandar 

1 wus thus obliged to return. He afterwards joined Akbar at Sarhind, 

T fought under Khán Zaman (No, 13) against Hemi, and received after 
the battle for his bravery, the title of KAdn SAlam, 

As Khizr Khwaja Khan,* the Governor of the — had retreated 
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before Sikandar Khan Sfir, and fortified himself in Láhor, leaving the 
country to the Afgháns, Akbar appointed Iskandar to move to Siyalkot 
and assist Khier Khwaja. 

Afterwards he received Audh as tuyal, “ From want of occupation,” 
he rebelled in the tenth year. Akbar ordered. Ashraf Khán (No. 74) to 
bring him to Court but Isk. joined Khén Zamin (No. 13). Together 
with Bahadur Khin (No. 22), be occupied Khiyribad (Audh), and 
attacked, Mir MuSixa* ‘l-Mulk (No. 61). Bahddur ultimately defented 
the Imperialists; but Isk. hnd in the first fight been defeated and fled 
to the north of Audh. . 

When in the 12th year Khin Zaman and Bahadur again rebellod, Tsk. 
in concert with them occupied Audh. He was attacked by Muhammad 
Quit Khan Barlis (No. $1), and besieged in Avadh. When Isk. heard 
that Khàn Zamán and Bahádar had. been defeated and killed, he made 

of peace, and managed daring the negotiation to escape by 
boat with his family to Gorükhpür, which then belonged to Sulayman, 
king of Bengal, He appears to have attached himself to the Bengal 
Court, and accompanied, in 075, Báyazid, Sulaymán's son, over Jhárkand 
to Orisa, After Sulaymán's return from the conquest of Oriad.) Ink,’s 
presence in Bengal was looked upon as dangerous, as Sulaymin wished 
at all hazards to be at peace with Akbar, and the Afgháns waited for a 
favourable opportunity to kill Iskandar, He éscaped in time, and applied 
to MunSim Khan, who promised to speak for him. At his request, Isk, 
was pardoned. He received the Surkar of LakShnau as tuyal, anil died 
there in the following year (980). 

49. Asaf Kbán *Abd* "I-Majid (of Hirát), a descendunt of Shaykh 
Abii Bakr-i Taybadi. 

His brother Vaxir Khan has been mentioned above (No. 41). Shaykh 
Zayn* 'd-Din Abü Bakr-i Taybidi* was a eaint (e3ib dxtmud]) at the time 
of Timür. When Timür, in 782, set out for the conquest of Hir&t, whieh 
was in the hands of Malik Ghiyix* 'd-Din, he sent, on his arrival at 
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Taybid, a messenger to the Shaykh. to ask him why he had not paid his 
to the conqueror of the world. " Whit have I,” replied the 
Shaykh, “to do with Timür ! ". Timür, struck with this answer, went 
himself to the Shaykh, and upbraided him for not having advised Malilc 
Ghiyüs, '" I have indeed done so," said the Shaykh, '* but he would not 
listen, and God has now appointed you over him. However, | tow 
wlvise you, too, to be just, and if you likewise do not listen, God will 
appoint another over you." "limür afterwards said that he had seen 
many dervishes; every ane of them had said something from selfish 
motives, but not so Shaykh Abü Bakr, who had said nothing with 
reference to himaeli. i 
Klhwája SAbd* 'I-Majd was a Grandee of HumAyün, whom he served 
as Diwán. On Akbar's accession, he also performed military duties. When 
the Emperor moved to the Panjab, to ormsh Bayram’'s rebellion, «Abd 
"I-Majid. received the tithe of Asaf Khan, regarding which vide the note 
after thia biographical notice. Subsequently Agaf was appointed 
Governor of Dihli, received a flag and a drum, and was made a Com- 
mander of Three Thousand. When Fattü, w servant of SAdli, made 
overtures to surrender Fort Chanidh (Chunar), A., in concert with Shaykh 
Muhammad Ghows, took possession of it, and was appointed Governor 
of Kara-Münikpür on the Ganges. About the same time, Ghazi Khán 
Tannári, an Afghin noble who had for a time been in. Akbar's services, 
fled to Bhath Ghora, and stirred up the Zamindárs against Akbar, A., in 
the 7th year, sent « message to Raja Ram Chand, tho ruler of Bhath, to 
pay tribute to Akbar, aud surrender the enemies, But the Rija prepared 
for resistance. A, marched agninst the Raja, defeated him, and executed 
Ghazi Khan, The Raja, after his defeat, shut himself up in Bandha,? 
but obtained Abbar's pardon by timely submission, chiefly through the 
influence of several Raja’s at Court. A. then left the Raja in peace; 
but the spoils which he had collected and the strong contingent which 
he had at his disposal (vids p. 291, 1 29), made him desirous of further 
warfare and he planned the famous expedition against Gagha-Katangah * 
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or Gondwünah, south of Hhath. which was then governed by Durgüwatl 
the heroine of Central India. Her heroie defence and suicide, and the 
death of her son, Bir Sah, at the conquest of Chaurügndh (about 70 miles 
west of Jabalpür) are well-known. The immense spoils whioh Å. curried 
off, led him temporarily into rebellion, and of the 1,000 elephants which 
he had captured, he only sent 200 to Court But when Khán Zaman 
(No. 13), in the 10th year, rebelled and besieged Majnün Qüqshál (No. 50) 
in Mánikpür, A. came with 5,000 troopers to hix relief, presented himself 
before Akbar, who had. marched against. Khán Zamáün, and handed over 
the remainder of the Gagha spoils He thereby regwined Akbar's 
confidence and was appointed to follow up the rebels. At this juncture 
the imperial Mutasaddis, whom A. before had handsomely bribed, 
reported, from envy, his former unwillingness to hand over the spoils, 
and. exaggerated his wealth. Hypocritical friends mentioned this to 
À. ; und afraid of his personal safety, he fed to Gadha (Safar, 973), 
Akbar looked upon his flight as very suspicious, wnd appointed 
Mahdi Qiaim Khan (No. 36) to Gadhi, A_ then left Central India “ with 
# sorrowful heart", and joined, together with his brother (No, 41), Khan 
Zamin.at Jaunpür. But he soon saw that Khán Zamán only wanted hia 
wealth anil watehed for « favourable moment ta kill him. A. therefore 
made use of the first opportunity to escape, Khün Zamün bad sent his 
brother Bahádur (No. 22) against the Afghina, and A, was to accompany 
him. Vazir Khán, whom Khbán Zamán had detained, managed likewise 
to escape, and was on the road to Münikpür, which A. had appointed 
as place of rendezvous. No sooner had 4, escaped than Bahádür followed 
him up, defeated his men, and took A. prisoner. Bahidur’s men 
immediately dispersed in search of plunder, when suddenly Vasir Khan 
fell over Bahadur, Bahadur made some one a sign to kill A, who sat 
fettered on an elephant, and A, had just received à wound in his hand and 
nose, when Vazir in time saved his life, and carried him away. Both 
reached, in 973, Kapal, and asked Mujaffar Khan (No. 37) to intercede 
for them with the emperor. When Mugaffar, in 974, was called by the 
emperor to the Panjab, he took Vazir with him, and obtained fuil pardon 
for the two brothers. A. was ordered to join Majnün Qüqshál at Kara- 
Manikpir. His bravery in the last struggle with Khán Zamán induced 
Akbar, m 975, to rive him Piyág aa tuyGl, vice. Hàjt Mubammad Sistáni 
(No. 85), to enable him to reeruit a contingent for the expedition against 
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Rana Udai Singh. A. was sent in advance (mangalaj. In the middle of 
Rabi* 1, 975, Akbar left Agra for Chitor. Tho Rand had commissioned 
Jay Mal, who bud formerly been in Mirtha, to difend the fort, whilst he 
himself had withdrawn to the mountains, During tho siege, which lasted 
four months soil seven days, A. distinguished himself, and when, on the 
25th ShaS*bàn 975, the fort fell A. was made Governor of Chitor. 

Neither the Ma*ásir, nor the Talugat, mentions the year of hia death. 
He must have been dead in 981, because the title of Asaf Khin wos 
bestowed upon another noble.! 


Note on the Title of " Ágaf Kin ", 


yaf vas the name of the Vazir of Sulsymán (Solomon), who like hia 
master is proverbial in the East for his wiadom, During the reign of 
Akbar three grandees received thia title, Badã oni, to avoid confusion, 
numbers them Asaf Khan I, 1, and 1. ‘They are :— 

*Abd? '-Majid, Agat Khan I, & before 981 (No. 49). ‘ 

Khwaja Mirza iy “d-Din SAU Agaf Khan I, d. 989 (No, 126), 

Mire’ JaSfar Bog Khin TI (No, 95). 

The three Asafs were Diwins or Mir Bakhshian, The third was nephew 
to the second, as the following tree will show :— 

Aghà Mullà Dawátdár. 


— | 


TUM 'd-Din *Ali; 2. Mirzà Baditz-Zamán 3, m Ahmad 
Beg. Asaf Khan 11. 


| | 
Mirza Nür* 'd-Din. A daughter Mirzà Ja*far Bez, 
| Asaf Khan IN. 
Mumtaz Mahall, 
(Shibjubin's wife), 
Tahángir conferred the title of * Asaf Khan (IV) on Abū Hasan, 
elder brother of Nar Jahan, noil father of Mumtaz Mahall (or Taj Bibi, 
Shihjahin's wife), whose mother was a daughter of Agaf Khan IT, During 
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revived, dyaf Khün was changed to Asaf* 'd-Dawla, and this title was 
conferred on Asaf" 'd-Dawla Jumlat" "LMulk Asadjang (Shülijah&n- 
Awratig-zeb), a relation of Asaf Khin IV. Under Ahmad Shah, lastly, 
we find Asaf 'd-Dawla Amir® 'I-Mamálik, whose name like that of his 
father, Nigam" ‘l-Mulk Asaf Jah, occurs so often in later Indian History, 

50, Majnün Khán-i Qáqshál.! 

He was a grandee of Humiytin, and held Nürnaul as jágir. When 
Humiyan fled to Persia, Hiji Khin hevieged Narnaul, but allowed 
Mojniin Khan to march away unmolested, chielly at the request of Rája 
Bihári Mal, who, at that time, was with Haji Khiin (wide p, 347), 

On. Akbar's accession, he was made Jágirdár of Mánikpür, then the 
east frontier of the Empire. He remained there till after the death of 
Khán Zamàán (No. 13), bravely defending Akbar's cause. In the 14th 
year, he besieged Kalinjar, Thia fort was in the hands of Raja Ram 
Chand, ruler of Bhath, who during the Afghan troubles had bought it 
for a beavy sum, from Bijli Khan, the adopted son of Pahir Khin. When, 
during the siege, the Raja heard of the fall of Chitor and. Rantanbhür, 
he surrendered Kalinjar to M, (29th Safar, 997), Akbar appointed M 
Commander of the Fort, in addition to his other duties, 

In the 17th year (980), he accompanied MunSim Khin (No. 11) on his 
expedition to Gorakhpir. At the same time the Gujrit? war had com- 
meneed, and as Bábà Khün Qüqahül* had words with Sháhbüz Khán 
(No. B0), the MIr Tozak, reganling certain arrangements, he was roptoved: 
by Akbar, But the rumour spreud in MunSim's army that Bábà Khán 
Jabárt (Majuün's son), Mirzi. Mubammuad, and other Qiqshüls, had killed 
Shahbaz Khan, and joined the rebellion of the Mirzáa in Gujrat ; and that 
Akbar hud therefure ordered Munim to imprison Majnün. In consequence 
of these false rumours, M. and others of his clan withdrew from MunSim, 
who in vain tried toconvince them of the absurility of the rumours ; but 
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when M. soon after heard that Bab& Khan and Jabárr lad been rewarded 
bv Akbar for their brave behaviour in the Gujráti war, he was ashamed 
of his hastiness, and rejoined MunSim who, in the meantime, had taken 
Gorakhpar, 

M. accompanied ManSim on his Bengal expedition. When, in 982, 
Da, id, retired to Orisa, and Kala Pahár, Sulaymán Mankli and Bibi 
Mankli had gone to Ghorüghüt, Mun*im sent M. against them. M. 
conquered the greater part of Northern Benyal, and carried off immense 
spoils: On the death of Sulaymün: Mankli, the acknowledged ruler of 
Ghorüghát, a great tumber of the prinripal Afghün nobles were eaught, 
and M. with the view of securing peace, married the daughter of Sulaymáu 
Mankli to his son Jabári, He nlso parcelled out the whole country umor 
his clan. But Bábà Mankli and Kalá Pahár had taken refuge in Koch 
Bihar, und when MunSim was in Ratak, they were joined by the sons of 
Jalal’ ‘d-Din Str, and fell upon the Qaqshals. "The latter, without 
fighting, cowardly returned to Tiinda, and waited for ManSim, who, on 
his return from Orin’, sent them with reinforcomenta to Ghoraghiit. 
The Qigshils rm-occupied the district. — Majnün died soon after at 
Ghorághít. 

The Tubaqüt says that he waa a Commander of Five Thousand, anil 
had à contingent of 5,000 troopers. 

His son Jabüri,? distinguished himself by his zea] and devotion. The 
enforeing of the Dàgh law led him und his clan into rebellion. Jabári 
then assumed the title of Khan Jahan, When the Qüsháls laft Mat sir 
(p. 344), Jabári went to Court. Akbar imprisoned him, but pardoned 
him in the 39th year, 

5l. Shnjá*at Khàán, Mugim-i *Arab. 

He is the son of Tardi Beg's sister (No, 12). Hümáyün made Muqim-a 
Ahan. On the emperor's tight to Persia, he joined Mirza SAskari. When 
Humáyün took Qandahür on his return, Muqim, like moat old nubles, 
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presented himself before the emperor with a sword hanging from his 
neck, and was for 4 short time confined. After his release, he remained 
with MunSim Khan (Ne, H1) in Kabul, and followed him to India, when 
Akbar called Mun*im to take Bayrüm's place. 

In the 9th year, Muqim distinguished himself in the pursuit of 
*Abd" "llàh Khán Uzbak (No. 14), " the king of Mandi,” und received 
the title of Skuji*at Khám, which Akbar had taken away from the 
rebellious *Abd" "lláh. 

In the beginning of the [Sth year, Akbar honoured him by being his 
guest for a day, 

In the 18th year, he aeeompanied the Emperor on his forced march 
to Ahmadabad (p. 43). Once he slandered MunSim, and Alchar sent bini 
to the Khan Khánán to do with him what he liked; but MunSim generously 
forgave him, and had him restored. 

In the 22nd year, he was made a Commander of Three Thousand, and 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Malwah. 

In 988, when troubles in Bihar and Bengal had broken out, ShojaSat 
Khán, at Akbar's order, left Sárangpür for Fathpür (Bada,ons HL, 284), 
At the first stage, SIwaz Beg Barlis who complained of arrears of pay and 
harsh treatment of the men, created a tumult, made à man of the name 
Haji Shihab Khan leader, fell upon ShujaSat’s tent, and killed his son 
Qawim Khin! ShujaSat himself was mortally wounded. Some of his 
ailherents, at last, managed to put the dying Sh. on an elephant, and led 
him off to Sárangpür. Though Sh. had expired before they reached the 
town, they did not spread the news of his death, and thus kept the 
greater part of the soldiers together, and joined Akbar in Sárangpür. 

Akbar punished tho rebels severely. According to p. 294, Akbar once 
saved ShujáSat's life in the jungtes. 

From Bada oni ({1, 284), we learn that Qawim Khin was a young 
man, renowned for his musical talents. 

Mugim Khan (No_ 386) is ShujaSat Khin’s second son, He was pro- 
moted under Akbar to a Comniaridership of seven hundred. 

Qi*im Khün was the wonof Magi Khan. Q*im'e son, Abd» 'r-Rabim, 
wus under Jahánglr à Commander of seven. hundred and. 400 horse, got 
the title of Tarbiyat Khün, and was made in the 5th year, Fawjdàr of 
Alwar, Qü*im's daughter, Sálika Bámü, was received (3rd year) by 
Jabangir in bis harem, and went by the title of Pädishāh Mahall, She 
adopted Miydn Joh, son of the above, Abd" "r-Rabim. Miyün Joh was 
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killed by Mahábat Khin when near the Bahat (helam) he had taken 
possession of Jahiinyir’s person. 

No. 52. Shih Budagh Khan, a descendant of Uymüqs! of 
Mivinkal, Samargand. 

The Turkish Judah means " a branch of a tree", He distinguished 
himaelf under Humàyün and was made by Akbar a Commander of Three 
Thousand. 

In the 10th year he accompanied Mir MuSizzs 'l-Mulk (No. 61) against: 
Bahadur (No. 22), "Though the imperialiste were defeated, B. Kh. fought 
bravely, and was captured, His son Abi "Matlab (No. 83) ran away, 
In the 12th year, B: Kh. went with Shikabe 'd-Din Abmad (No. 20) 
against Mirziis in Malwah, received] Sárungpür as tuy@l, fought ander 
SAziz Koka (No. 21) in the battle of Patan (18th Ramazin 980), aud was 
for a long time Governor of Manda, where he died, The Tabagat says, 
he had the title of Ami "I-Umari, Ho was alive in 984, when he met 
Akbar at Mohini gt 

Inside Fort Manila, to the south, close to the walle, he had erected a 
building, to which he gave the name of Nithiuth, regarding the inscrip- 
tions on which the Mo*üir gives a few interweting partienlars, 

53, Husayn Khan (Tukriya), sistet'a son ol Mandi Qisim Khin 

(No. 36.) ; 
b. “He is the Bayard and the Don Quixote of Akbar's reign." In his 
Jihde he was mne peur, and his private lifa sans reproche; he surpassed 
"n all gratdees by his Güthfulness nnd attachment to his masters, but his 
r contingent was never in order ; he was always poor, though his servants, 
in consequence of his liberality, lived in affiaence, He slept on the ground. 
bossus his Prophet had enjoyed no greater luxuries ; and his motto in 
fight was " death or vietory " ; and when people asked him why he did 
not invert the onder and gay “ victory or death “, be would reply, *O ! 
I so long to be with the saints thar have gone before.” 

He was the patron of the historian Badi,onl,? whe served Husayn aa 
almoner to his estate (Shatusibád and Paty. 
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Husayn Khan was not only zistera son, bitt also son-in-law to Milili 
Qasim Khan (No. 36). He was in Bayrüm's service. In the second year, 
after the conquest. of Münkot, Akbar made him (Governor of Lahor, where 
he remained four montha and four days. When Akbar in Safar 965, 5 
marched to Dihli, he appointed H. Kl. Governor of the Panjab. During 1 
his incumbency, he showed. himself à zealous Sunnf. As the Christians 
did with the Jews, he ordered the Hindüs as unbelievers to wear a patch 
(Hind. ^u&ràd) near the shoulders, and thus got the nickname of Tukriya 
" Pateher "', 

Like Shih Quli Khiin Mabram (No. 45), he stuck to Bayram to the 
last, and did not meet Akbar at Jhüjhur : but after Bayrüm had been i 
pardoned, he entered Akbar's service. When Mahdi Qasim Khan, from i 
distikp to Gadha, went by way of the Dakhin to Makkah, H. Kh. I 
accompanied him a short distance on the road. On his return, he reached j 
Batwüs in Màlwah, when tbe rebellion of tbe Mirzis broke out, and in ‘© 
concert with Mugarrib Khan, the tuyaldir of that place, he tried to fortify 
himself in Satwás. But Magarrih lost heart and fled ; und H. Kb. was 
forced to leave the Fort, und wsked Ibrahim Husayn Mirza for an , 
interview. "Though urged to join the Mirzi, H. Kh. remained faithful p 
to Akbar. 

In the 12th year; when Akbar movel against Khün Zamán, H. Kl. 
was to tako n command, Dut his contingent was not wady In the 13th 
year hi» jágir was tranxferred from Lakhnau, whero he and Badá,onr 
had béen for about à year, to Kánto Gola! His exacting behaviour 
towards Hindüs and his religious expeditions against their temples 
annoyed Akbar very much. In the 19th year, when the Emperor went 
to Bihar, H. Kh. waa again absent ; and when Akbar returned after the 
conquest of Hájipür, he confiscated 1.'s jügir; but on satisfying himself 
of his harmlessness, he pardoned him, restored his jigir, anid told him to 
get his contingent ready. Hix mani, however, again overpowered him. 
He made an expedition agminst Basantpür ín Kama,ot, which was 
proverbially rich, and got wounded by a bullet in the shoulder, Akbar 
was almost convineed that he had gone into rebellion, and went Sadiq 
Khin (No. 43) to him to bring him by force to Court. H. 'Kh. there- 
fore left Garh Muktesar, with the view of going to MunSim Khan, 
through whave infliones he hoped to obtain pardon. But be was caught 
at Bürha, and was taken to Fathpdr Sikri where in tho same year (983) 
he died of hia wounda. 
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The Tabaqát savs, he was à Commander of Two Thousand; but 
according to the Akburndmn, he had since the 12th year been a Commander 
of Three Thousand, 

His son, Yisuf Khan, was a grandee of Jahangir, He served in the 
Dakhin in the corps of SAziz Koka (No. 21), who, in the Sth year, bad 
been sent with 10,000 men to reinforce Prince Parwiz, the Khin Khinan, 
and Min Singh, because on account of the duplicity of the Khin Khinin 
(Tusuk p. 88) the imperialists were in the greatest distress (vide pp. 344 
&nd 357). Yüsuf's son, ‘Izzat Khan, served under Sháhjahün, (Padisháhu. 
TI, £21), 

D4. Murad Khan, son of Amir Khan Mughul Beg. 

His full name is Mubammad Murad Khan. In the 9th year he served 
under Agaf Khan (No, 45) in Gadha Katanga. In the 12th year, he got 
a jagit in Milwa, and fought under Shihüb" 'd-Din Ahmad against the 
Mirzas. After the Mirais had returned to Gujrat, M. got Ujjain as twyül. 

In the 13th yvar, the Mirziis invaded Malwa from Khandesh, and 
Murid Khan, together with Mir *Aziz" ‘lah, the Diwan of Maiwah, having 
received the news two days before the arrival of the enemies, shut them- 
selves up in Ujjain, determined to hold it for Akbar, The Emperor sent 
Qulij Khan (No, 42) to their relief, when the Mirziis retreated to Mandi. 
Followed up by Qulij and Murad they retreated at last across the 
Narhuddah. 

In the 17th. year, the Mirzás broke ont in Gujrat, and the jágirdüre 
of Málwah assembled under the command of M. *Aziz Kokn (No. 21). 
Murad held a command in the left wing, and took part, though not very 
actively, in the confused battle near Patan (Ramazan, 980). 

In 982, he was attached to MunSim's expedition to Bengal He 
conquered for Akbar the distriet of Fathábàd, Sarkür Boglà (S.E. Bengal), 
and was made Governor of Jalesar (.Fella&ore) in Oris&, after Da*üd had 
made peace with Munim. 

When in 982, after MunSim's dentb, Dá*à fell upon Nagar Bahadur, 
Akbar's Governor of Bhadrak (Orisa), anil treacherously killed him, Murad 
wisely retreated to Tánda.! 

Subsequently M. was again appointed to Fatbabid, where ho was 
when the Bengal rebellion broke out. Murid at Fathabid Qiyi’ Khan in 


oe Ze rrt in aaar enir tee Datid must hare beet 
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Orisa, Mirza Naját at Sátgüw, were almost the only officers of Akbar's 
Bengal corps that did not take part in the great military revolt of 985. 
Qiyà was kiled by Qutlü (p. 366), and Murid died at Fathabid 
immediately after the first outbreak of the revolt in 988, “before the veil 
of his loyalty was rent”. 

After his death, Mukand, the principal Zamindir of Fathibad, 
invited Murad's aons to 2 feast, and. treacherously murdered. them. 

Vüle No. 369, 

55. Hāji Muhammed Khān of Sistán. 

He was in the service of. Bayrám, who was much attached to him. 
In 961, when Bayrim held Qandahir, rumour of treason reached 
Humáyün. The Emperor went from Kabul to Qandahir, and personally 
investigated the matter, but finding Bayriim innocent, he went back, 
taking Haji Muhammad with him. who during the investigation had 
been constantly referred to as inclined to robellion.! 

After the conquest of Hindfistin, H. M. at Bayrim’s request, was 
made 9 Khan, and was rapidly promoted. - 

In the Ist year of Akbar’s reign, H. M. waa ordered to accompany 
Khizr Khwaja'n (p. 365, note 2) on his expedition against Sikandar Sar. 
Tardi Beg's (No, 12) defeat by Hemi had a bad effect on the Emperor's 
cause; and Mulla Abd" lah Makhdiim® "l- Matk who, though in Akbar’s 
service, was said to be devoted to the interests of the Afghin’s, represented 
to Sikandar that he should use this favourable opportunity and leave the 
Sawüliks. As related above Khizr Khwija moved against Sikandar, 
leaving H. M. in charge st Làhor. Being convinced of Makbdüm'a 
treason, Hf. M. tortured him, and foreed him to give up sums of money 
which he had concealed. 

In 966, Bayrám fell out with Pir Muhammad (No, 20), and deprived 
him of his office and emoluments which were given ta H. M. When 
Bayrüm fell into disgrace, he sent HL M. with several other Amir to 
Dihli with expressions of his humility and desire to be pardoned, But 
H. M. soon saw that all waa lost He did not receive permission to go 
back to Bayrām. Afer Bsyrām had been pardoned (p. 318) H. M. 
and Mubammad Tarsó Khàn (No. 22) accompanied him on his way to 
Hijaz as far ae Nagor, then the frontier of the Empire. Onee, on the 
road, Bayram charged IL. M. with faithlessness, when the latter gently 
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H. M. was present in almost every campaign, and was promoted to 
the post of S-hazüri. In the I2th vear, when Akbar set out. for tho 
conquest of Chitor, he sent H. M. atid Shibáb^ 'd-Din Alimad (No. 26) 
from Giágrün agemst the son» of Sultán Mubammad Mirzá, who had 
Hed from Sambbal and raised a revolt in Malwah. H. M. then received 
the Sarkür of Mandft as jágir. 

In the 20th year, IL. M. accompanied MunSim Khán on his expedition 
to Bengal and Oriad, and got wounded in the battle of Takaroi (20th ZI 
QaSda, 982), He then accompanied the Khan. Khinan to Gaur, where 
soon after MunSim’s death he, too, died of malaria ($83). 


Noto on the Battle of Takarot, or Mughulmirs, in Orisa. 

This battle is one of the most important battles fought by Akbar’s 
generals. If crushed the Afghans, and decided the possession of Bengal 
and Upper Orisa. The MSS. of the Aldurndme and the Ma*deir have 
Qu Takeroli, atl 3, €; Takaroi, My copy of the Sawinih has tho 
former spelling, A few copies of the Akterndma have s, & Nakrols. 
Tn Bad@ont and the [abagd the battle of "Takaror js called the battlo 
OF 3, nex (Wide pp, S34) which may be Bajhorah, Bachhorah, Bajhorh, or 
Bachhorh, Stewart's account of MunSim's Orish expedition (5th Seetion), 
differs in many. particulars from tho 4ibarmndma and the Tahaqgit, He 
places the battle in the environs of Katak, which is impossible, and his 
“Bukhtore” is 4 blunder for se ba-chitii s, "in Chittna," the final 
alif having assumed) tho shape of a, re, and the - that of a The 
Lucknow lithograph of the Atterndma, which challenges in eorrüptnese 
the worst possiblir Indian MS, has ha-chitor, “in Chitor." 

The Akharngma, unfortunately, gives but few geographical details. 
Todar Mal moved from. Bardwán over Madáran! ito the Pargana of 
Chittué (o>), where he wax subsequently joined by MunSim. Da*ad 
had taken up a strong position at $i 2 Harpür or Haripür, " which lies 
intermediate (harzakbhe) between. and Oria." The same phrase 
(barzakhe), in other. passages. of. the. :Lbarnáma, is applied to Chittu& 
iwl, Dá*üd's object was to prevent the Imperialista from entering. 
Orisā into which led but fow othur roads; “bot Dyas Khin Langih 
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showed the victorious army an easier toad," and MunSim entered the 
country, and thus turned Dá*üd's position. "The battle then takes place 
(20th Zi Qa*da, 982, or A.n., 3rd March, 1575). After the hattle Todar 
Mal lends the pursuit and reaches with his corps the town of Bhadrak, 
Not long after, he writes to MunSim to come and join him, a» Dá*üd had 
collected his troops near Katak, and the whole army. moves to Katak. 
where a peace was concluded, which confirmed Dà*üd in the possession 
of Katak. 

Now from the facts that the battle took ploe soon after the 
Imperialists had Jeft Chittuà, which lies a little E.E.N. of Midnipar 
(Midnapore), ntl that after the victory Raja Todar Mal, in a pursuit, of 
several days, pushed as far as Bhadrak, 1 was led to conclude that the 
battle must have taken place near Jalesar (Jellasoro), and probably north 
of it, as Abi 'L-Fagl would have mentioned the occupation of so large a 
town, On consulting the large Trigonometrical Map of Orisa lately 
published, I found on the road from Midnipfir to Jalesar the village of 
Mogulmaree * (Muylulmari, i.c., Mughul’s Fight) and about seven miles 
southwards, half way betwoun Mughulmari and Julesar, and two miles 
from the left bunk of the Soobanreeka river, the village of Tookaroe, 

Acconling to the map the latitude of Mughalmari ix 22°, and that of 
Tookaroe, 21° 58 nearly. 

There can be no doubt that this ‘Tookaroe is the . Takaroi, of 
the Akharndma, 

'The battle exteniled over.a large ground, UN 195, 1. 3) 
apeaks of three, four kos, Lec. about six miles, and thus the distance of 
Takaroi from Mughulmári 1$ accounted for, 

I can give no satisfactory explanation of the name s, sg, by which 
the battle is exlled in the Tahaqit und Hadi,ont (II, 194, 1.3) It looks 
as if the name contained the worl chawr which occurs so often in the names 
of Parganas in the Jalesar and Balesar districts, — 

In Bada,oni (dit Bibl. Indica, p, 198) and the Tabagdt, itis usid that 
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4. Mirzà Quli Khán, his brother, 10. Hashim Khan. 
5. Ashraf Khiin (No, 74). I. Muhsin Khan. 
6. Mu*in* 'd-Din Abmad (No. 128), 12. Qunduz Khan. 
3. La*l Khün (No, 204), 13,. Aba ]-Husayn. 
8, Hàji Yüsnf Khán (No. 224), 1. Shüh Khalil, 
9. Rhàh ‘Tahir (No, 236). 


DU. Afzal Khan, Khawja Sultin Ali ! -yj Turbatt. 

Regarding Turbas vide No. 37. Hè wss Mushrif (accountant) of 
Humáyün's Treasury, and was, in 956, promoted to the post of Mushrif-i 
Bwuyütát (store accountant). In 957, when MireA Kamran took Kabul, 
ha imprisoned A. Kh., and forced him to pay large sums of money. On 
Humüyün's return to India, A. Kh. was made Mir Hakhsli, and got au 
Salam, He was together with Tardi Beg (No. 12) in DihlI, when Hüumàyün 
died. In the battle with Hema, he held a command in the centre (gol), 
and his detachment gave way during Hemas charge. A. Kh., together 
with Pir Muhammad (No, 20) and Ashraf Khán (No. 74), fled from the 
battlefield, partly from hatred towards Tard] Beg—the old hatred of 
Khurasinis towards Uzbaks—aud retreated to Akbar and Bayram. 
As related above, Tard] Beg was executed by Bayram for this retreat, 
and A, Kh. and Ashraf Khin were convicted of malice and imprisoned. 
But both escaped and went to Makkah. They returned im the 5th year, 
when Bayram had lost his power, and were favourably received at Court. 
A. Eh. was made a Commander of three thousand. 

“ Nothing else is known of him” Ma*dgir, 

DT. Shihbeg Khan. son of Irbahim Beg Harik (1)* 

He i» sometimes called Beg KAhüm (p. 327). He was an Arghün ; 
hence his full name is Shah Bey Khan Arghin, Under Jahangir he got 
the title of. KAán Davrün. 

He wus in tbe service of Mirzà Muljammad Hakim of Kábul, Akhar'a 
brother, and was Governor of Peshawar. When after the Prince's death, 
Man Singh, in 993, crossed the Niláb (p, 362) for Kábul, Shah Beg took 
M. M. Hakim's two sons, Kay Qubüb and Afrasiyab, to Akbar, and 
received a pangad. Sh. B. distinguished himself in the war with the 
Yüsufzá*js, and got. Khushüh as jógir. Ho then served under the Khan 
Khánàán in Sindh, and was for his bravery promoted to a command of 
2,500. In the 39th year Akbar sent him to Qandahür.(p. 327), which, 





+ The woni CAN las been omitted in ty text edition on p. 224, 
* So tbe Ma*üsir. My MES, of the A*Ín have 2X shih may be Harit, Harmak. 
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Muzafar Husayn had ceded. During the time of his Governorship 
Sh. B. succeeded in keeping down the notorious Kakat AS tribe, 
In the 42nd year, he was made a Commander of 3,500, In the 47th year, 
GhaznIn waa placed in his charge (wide No, 63), 

Immediately after the accession of JahAngir, Husayn Khan Shamld, 
the Persian Governor at Hirát, thinking Akbar's death would lead to 
disturbances, made. war upon Sh. B, and besieged Qandahar, which he 
hoped to starve out. To vex him, Sh. B. gave every night feasta on the 
top of the castle before the very eyes of the enemies (Tuzuk, p. 353). One 
day Husayn Khán sent an ambassador into the Fort, and Sh. B., 
though provisions had got low, had every available store of grain spread 
out in the streets, in order to deceive the enemies, Not long after, 
Hosayn Shih received a reprimand from Shih SAbbas for having besieged 
Qandahiár ** without orders "", and IIusayn Khán, without having effected 
anything, had to rise the siege, 

When Jabingir in 1016 (18th Safar) visited Kabul! Sh. B. paid his 
respecta, wis omde s Commander of 5,000, and received the title of 
Khan Dowrin. He was also made Governor of. Kübul (in addition to 
Qandahar), and was ordered to prepare a financial rettlament for the 
whole of Afghünistàn. After having held this office till the end of 1027 
he complained of the fatigues incident to a teatdence in Kabul, horse- 
travelling and the drizzly state of the atmosphere of the country,* paid 
in the beginning of 1028 his respects at. Court: (Tuz., p, 257), and was 
appointed Governor of Thatha,” He resigned, however, in the same 
year (Tuz, p, 270) and got the revenue of the Parganas of Khushab 
assigned as pension (75,000 Rs}. 

Before he went to Thatha, he called on Asaf to take leave and 
Asaf recommended to him the brothers of Mulla Muhammad of 
Thatha, who had been a friend of Asaf — Shühbeg hud heard 
before that the Mullà's brothers, in consequence of Asaf’s support, had 
never cared for the Governors of the province ; hence he said to Asaf, 
" Certainly, 1 will take an interest in their welfare, if they are sensible 
(sarbisáb) ; but if not, I shall flay them. Asaf got. much annoyed at 
this, opposed him in everything, and indirectly forced him to resign. 
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Rh. B. was a frank Turk, When Akbar appointed him Governor of 
Qandahar, he conferred upon him an Salam and a naggdra (p. 52): but 
on receiving the wisignia, he said to Faril (No. 99), What ia all this 
trash for! Would that His Majesty gave me an order regarding my 
mansab, and a jdyir, to enablo me to get better troopers for his service.’ 
On his return, in 1025, from Kabul, he paraded before Jahangir his 
contingent of 1,000 picked Mughul troopers, whose appearance and horses 
created] much sensation. 

He was much given to wine drinking, He drank, in fact, wine, 
cannabis, opium, and kikndr, mixed together, and called his boverage 
of four ingredients Char Buyhra {p. 63, 1. 2), which gave rise to his 
nickname Chir Bughra Kkur. 

His sons. 1. Mirsā Shah Muhammad Ghaznin Khan, w well educated 
man, Jahünyir, im 1028, made him a Commander. of One Thousand, 


| six-hundred. horse; 


2. Yasqub Beg, son-in-law to Mirzi JaSfar Asaf Khan (IIT), (No. 98), 
a Commander of Seven Hundred, 350 horse, The Ma" ásir says, he was 
à fatalist (azalparaat), and died obscure, 

3. Asad Beg (Tuz., p. 275), à Commander of Three Hundred, D horse. 
The Ma*dsir does not mention him. 

The Turwk, p. 34, montions « Qisim Beg Khao, « relation of Sh, B. 
This is perhaps the same ax No, 450, 

Shihbeg Khan Arghán must not be confounded with No 148, 

58. Khàn ‘Alam Chalma Beg. «on of Hanidam who was Mirzü 

Kamriin’s foster brother. 

Chalma Beg was Humüyün's safarcAT, or table attendant. Mirza 
Kámrán had, in 960, been blinded, and at the tndus asked for permission 
to go to Makkah. Before he left, Humayan, accompanied by some of his 
courtiers, paid him a visit, when the unfortunate prince, after greeting 
his brother, quoted the verse— 

Bop Od ANS pet asl af il Sy ss, s 1s 

" The fold of the poor man's turhan touches the heaven, when a 
king like thee casts his shadow upon his bead." 

Anil immediately afterwards he said the following verse eztempore -— 
— Ss —⸗ —- gor wy isa g il ej 
* For Chale, the MSS of the A®in have, at this place, Malim. In No, 1090, — 
A Chal. 
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“ Whatever I receive at thy hands ix kindness, be it the arrow of 
oppression or the dagger of cruelty.” 

Humaytn felt uncomfortable ani tried to console him. He gave 
next day orders that any of Kamran's old friends might accompany 
lum free to Makkah > but a» no one came forward, he tarned to Chalmah 
Bog, and said, * Will you go with him, orstay with met” Chalmah Beg, 
though he knew that Humayin was much attached to him. replied that 
he thought he &hould accompany the Prince i the " gloomy days of 
need and the darkness of his solitude ". The Emperor approved. of his 
resolution, and. made liberal provisions for. Kámrán and his companion, 

After Kammin’s death, Chalma Beg returned to India, and was 
favourably received by Akbar, who made him a Commander of 3,000, 
bestowing upon him the title of Ahän SAlam. He served under the 
emperor against the Mirzis in Gujrat, and was present in the fight at 
Surnal (p. 353, No. 27). 

In the 19th year, when Akbar moved against Dá*üd im Patna, Khán 
SAlam commanded a corps, and. passing up the river in boats towards 
the mouth of the Ghandak, effected a landing, though continually exposed 
to the volleys of the enemies, Akbar praised him much for his daring. 
In the same year he was attached to MunSim’s corps. In the battle 
of Takaroi (p, 406), he commanded thy Aardwal (van). He charged 
the Afghüns, and allowing his corps to advance (oo far, he was soon 
hard pressed and gave way, when MunSim sent hím an angry order 
tofallbaek, But before his corps eould be brought again into order, Güjar 
Khan, Da*ad's best general, attacked the Imperialists with his line of 
elephants, which he had rendered fierce looking by means of black 
Yak tails (guzas) nnd akina of wild beasts attached to them. The horses 
of the Imperialists got frightened, nothing could make them stand. and 
their ranks were utterly broken. Kh. SA's’ horse got a «ward cut, and 
reared, throwing kim on the ground. He sprang up, an! mounted it 
again, but was immediately thrown over by an elephant, and killed by 
the Afghins who rushed from all #ides upon him (20th ZT QaSda, 982), 

It is said that before the battle he had presentiment of his death, 
and begged of hin friends, not to forget to tell thy Emperor that he had 
willingly sacrificed his life. 

Kh SA. was « poet and wrote under the Takhalluy of Hamdamt (in 
allusion to the name of hiv father), 

A brother of his, Muzaffar, is mentioned below (No. 301) among the 
Commaniers of Three Hundred, where for pss in my Text edition, 
p. 229, read jb- 
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59, Qäsim Khán, Mir Bahr Chamandral (t) Khurisin.* 

He is the »on of Mirzà Dost'a sister, who was an old servant of the 
Timirides. When Mirza Kamrin was, in O04, besieged in Kaba, 
Humáyün had occupied Mount Aqabin, which lies opposite the Fort of 
Kabul. Whilst the siege was going on, Qisim Khin and his younger 
brother, Khwajagi Muhammad Hussy (No. 241) threw themselves 
down from a turret between the Ahanin Darwiza and the Qasim Barlis 
bastion, and wen over to Humàyün, who received them with distinction, 

Soon after Akhars accession, Q. Kh. was made a Commander of 
Three Thousand, He superintended the building of the Fort of Agra, 
which he completed " after eight years at à cost of T krors of tankas, 
or 35 lacs of rupees. The Fort stands on the banks of tho Jamna river, 
E. of the town of Ágra, on the place of the old Fort, which had much 
decayed. The breadth of the walls is 30 yards, and the height from the 
foundation to the pinnacles 60 gaz. It is built of red sandstone, the 
stones being well joined together and fastened to each other by irom ring» 
whioh pass through them. The foundation everywhere reaches water", * 

In the 23rd year, Q. was made Commander of Agra. In the beginning 
of Shatbán 995 (32nd year), he was ordered to conquer Kashmir, "a 
country which from its inaccessibility had never tempted the former kings 
of Dihi” Though aix or seven roads lead into Kushmir, the passes are 
all so narrow that a few old men might repel a large army. The then 
ruler of Kashmir was Ya%qab Khan, som of Yfisuf Khan Chak. He had 
fortified a pass ;* but as his rule was disliked, » portion of his men went 
over to Q., whilst others raised « revolt in Srinagar, Thinking it more 
important to crush the revolt, YaSqüb left his fortified position, and 
allowed Q. to entor the country. No longer able to oppose the Imperialists, 
he withdrew to the mountains, and trusted to an active guerilla warfare ; 
wea a do wi i. has lei t out. 
Mi Bahr mrata'^ adiniral ".. LH chamawirá? KA. be a genitive, tho words mean, Admiral 
of the raler of “whieh from tie phy does not appesr to be correct. 
e —— na Ijisstgimi Air syd sti dae ta ye been confined 
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but disappointed even n this hope. he submitted and became '* a servant 
of Akbar”. The Kashmiris, however, are famous for love of mischief 
and viciousness, and not a day paásed without disturbances breaking 
vut in some part of the country. Q., tired of the incessant petty annoy- 
antes, resigned his appointment (wide No. 35). In the Sith year he was 
mate Governor of Kabul. At that time s young man from Andaján 
(Farghána) gave out that be was a son of Sháhrukh.! He met with some 
success in  Badakhshün, but was defeated by the Taran Shih. Tho 
pretender then made friendship with the Zabuli Hazáras, and when Q., 
on one occasion, had repaired to Court, be entered Akbar's territory 
giving out that he was going to pay his respects to the Emperor. But 
Hashim Beg, Q.’s son, who officiated during the absence of hia father, 
sent a detachment after the pretender, who now threw himself on the 
Hazáras But Hashim Beg followed him, and took him a prisuner to 
Kabul. Q., on his return from India, let him off and even allowed him to 
enter his service. The pretender, in the meantime, rearranged hin old 
men, and when he had five hundred together, he waited for an opportunity 
tò fall on Q. At this juncture, Akbar ordered the pretender to repair 
to Court. Accompanied by his ruffians, he entered at noon Q.'s sleeping 
apartments, when only a few females were present, and murdered his 
benefactor (1002), Hishim Beg soon arrived, and fired upon the pre- 
tender and his men. In the melée, the murderer waa killed. 

For Qisim’s brother, vide No. 241, and for his son, No, 226. 

60. Bagi Khan (older), brother of Adham Khán (No. 19). 

His mother is the same Mahum Anaga, mentioned on p. 340, ‘ From 
Bada,oni (I1, 340) we learn that Bagi Khan died in the 30th year of 
Governor of Gadha-Katanga.” This is all the Ma*3gir says of him, 


His full name is Muhammad Baqi Khin Koka, From Rada,oni II, 


81. we see thut Baqi Khiin took part in the war against Iskandar Khin 
and Bahadur Khin (972-3), and fought under MuSizz“'l-Mulk (No, 61) 
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in the battle of Khayrübád, in which Budàgh Khán (No. 52) was captured. 
The battle was lost, chiefly. becanse. Bügi Khün, Mahdi Qàsim  Khàn 
(No. 36), and Husayn Khàn Tukriya (No. 53) had personal grievances 
—their Uzbak hatred—against MuSizz" ‘l-Mulk and Raja Todar Mal, 

G1. Mir MuSizz* |-Mulk-i Müxsawi of Mashhad 

He belongs to the Müsawi Sayyids of Mashhad the Holy, who trace 
their descent to SAI Masă Razá, the 8th Imim of the Shifahs A branch 
of these Sayyills by » different mother is called Razani, 

In tho 10th year, Akbar moved to Jaunpür to punish Khan Zaman 
(No. 13), who had dispatched his brother Bahadur and Iskandar Khin 
Uzbak (No. 48) to the district of Sarwar.) Against them Akbar sent a 
strong detachment (vide No. 60) under MuSizz" "I-Mulk. Bahadur, on 
the approach of the Imperialists, had recourse to negotiations, and asked 
ior pardón, stating thit he was willing to give up all elephanta. M. M, 
however, desired war, and though he granted Bahadur an interview, he 
told him that his crimes could only be cleansed with blood. But he 
reported the matter to Akbar, who sent Lashkar Khin (No. 90) and Rája 
Todar Mal to him, to tell him that he might make peace with Bahüdur, 
if ho was satified with hix good intentions. But here also the rancour of 
the Khurüsánis towards the Uzbaks decided matters, and Todar Mal 
only eonfirmed M. M. in hia resolution? Although a few days later the 
news arrived thut Akbar had pordoned Khàn Zamün, because he sent 
his mother and hiv uncle Ibrahim Khan (Nu, 64) to Court as guarantees 
of his loyalty, M. M, attacked Bahadur near Khayrabad. Mubammad 
Yar, son of Iskandar Khán's brother, who commanded the yan of the 
rebels, fell in the first attack, and Iskandar who stood behind him, was 
carried along and fled from the field. The Imperialist, thinking that the 
battle was decided, commenced to plunder, when suddenly Bahadur, 
who had been lying in wait, fell upon M. M's leit wing and put it to 
Right. Not only was Budāgh Khān (No. 52) taken prisoner but many 
soldiers went over to Bahadur. Flushed with victory, he attacked the 
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centre, where the grandees either fled or would not fight from malice 
(tide No. 60}. Todar Mal's firnmess was of no avail, and the day was lost 

After the conquest of Bihár, M. M. got the Pargana of Ara (Arrah) oa 
jagir, In the 24th. year, the nobles of Bihür under MaSgüm.-i Kübuli, 
tuyüldar of Patna, rebelled. They won over M. M., and his younger 
brother Mir SAli Akbar (No. 62) ; but both soon left the rebels, and M. M. 
went to Jaunpir recruiting, evidently meditating revolt independently 
of the others, In the 25th year, Akbar ordered Asad Khan Tarkan, 
Jágirdár of Mánikpür, to hasten to Jaunpür and convey. M. M, with all his 
suspicious adherents to Court, Asad Khiin succeeded in catching M. M., 
and sent him by boat to the Emperor. Near Itawah, however, the boat 
" foundered ", and M, M. lost his tife. 

62. Mir <All Akbar (younger), brother of the 

Hoe generally served with his brother, and held the same rank, In the 
22nd year he presented Akbar, aecording to the Tabagit with s Mawlid- 
nama, or History of the birth of the Emperor. It was in the handwriting 
of Qigi Ghiyas" "d-Din-i Jámi, à man of learning, who had served i 
Hamiyfin, and contained an account of the vision which Humiyün 
had in the night Akbar was born. The Emperor saw in his dream the 
new born babe, and was told to call his name Jalal 'd-Din Muhammad 
Akbar. This Mawlidnima Akbar prized very much, and rewarded Mir 
SAI Akbar with a pargana * as inSam. 

When his brother was sent to Bihar, M. SA. A. was ordered to 
accompany him, He established himself at Zaminiya, which “ lies 6 hor 
from Gházipür (wide p. 336), and rebelled like his brother in Jaunpür. 
After the death of bis brother, Akbar ordered M. SAziz (No. 21), who had 
been appointed to Bihar, to send M. SA. A, fettered to Court, Notwith- 
standing his protests that he was innocent, he was taken to the Emperor, 
who imprisoned him for life. 

63. Ebert Exin, brother of Átgs Klin (No. 1h), 

He was born at Ghaznin. After Bayrim's fall, he held a tuyal in the 
Panjib, and generally served with bis elder brother Mir Mabammad Kháa 
(No. 16). 

Op the transfer of Whe Alga Khayl trom the Punjáb, Sh. was appointed 
to the Sarkar of Qannawj. In the 2ist year, when Akbar was at Mohini, 
he sent Sh, together with Qizi Khan-i Badajhshi (No. 144), Majáhid 
Khan, Subbin Qui Turk, against the Rind. He afterwards distinguished 
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himself in the conquest of Kóbhalmir. In the 25th year, he was made 
atáliq to Prince Murüd, and was in the same year sent to Málwah as 
Governor, ShujiSat Khin (No. 51) having bean killed, His son Bas 
Bahadur (No, 188) was ordered to join his father from Gujrat, In the 
i 28th year, ho served against Mugaffar, and distinguished himself in the 
] siege of Bahrich, which was held for Mugaffar by Chirkis-i Rimi and 
. Nasirá, brother of Muzsffar's wife. The former having been killed, 
Nosirá esenped in the 7th month of the siege, through the trench held by 
Sharif, and the Fort was taken. In the 30th year, he was sent with 
Shihab“ ‘d-Din (No. 20) to the Dakhin, to assist Mirzà SAziz (No, 21). 
In the 36th year he went from Milwuh to Court, and was made in 
the 39th year Governor of Ghaznin, an appointment which he had long 
desired. "There he remained till the 47th year, when Shah Beg (No. 57) 
was went there. 
" Nothing elae is known of him."  Ma*sir. 
His son, Bàz Bahüdur (No. 188), held & jügir in Gujràt, and was trins- 
ferred to Malwah ns related above, He served in the siege of Asir, and 
inthe Abmadnagat war, In the 46th year, he was caught by the Talingahs, 
but was relessed, when Abü 'l-Fazl made peace, and the prisoners. were 
exchanged. 


IX.—Commanders of Two Thousand and. Fíve Hundred. 

64. Ibr&him Kháni Shaybáni (uncle of Khán Zamán, No. 1). 

He served under Humáàyün. After the conquest of Hindüstün, 
Humáyün sent him with Shih Abi 'l-MaSalj to Lahor, to oppose Sikandar 
Sir, should he leave the Sawiliks, After the fall of Münkot, he received 
the Pargana of Sarharpür,! near Jaunpür, as jagir, and remained with 
Khin Zamin. During Khan Zamán's first rebellion, Ibráhlm Khàn and 
Khán Zamàn's mother repaired at MunSim Khin’s request to Court as 
hostages of his loyalty. Thrihim appearing, us was customary, with a 
shroud and a sword round his neck, which were only taken off when the 
Emperor's pardon hud been obtained. 

In the 12th year, however, Khan Zamiin again rebelled, und Ibrahim 
went with Iskandar (No. 48) to Audh. When the latter had. gone to 
Bengal, Ibrühim, at MunSim's request, was pardoned, and remained with 
the Khin Khinan. 

* Lt be diffivult tr reruneiie this statement with Budkiijout 11, 23, where farharpür. — 
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In the Tabagót, br. is called a. Commander of Four Thousand, 

His son, Isma5i] Khán, held from Khán Zamàn the town of Sandelah 
in Audh. In the 3rd year, Akbar gave this town to Sultin Husayn 
Khàn Jalüir. IsmáSi] opposed him with troops which he had got from 
Khan Zaman; but he wns defeated and killed. 

05, Khwája Jalál" 'd-Din Mahmüd Bujüq, of Khurisin. 

The MSS. of the Á*in have Muhammad, instead of Mahmüd, which 
other histories have, and have besides a word after Muhammad which 
renda like | e! and QUE. This should be no doubt csar buju, the 
scriptio defectiva of the Turkish ase bujüg, " having the nose cut,” as 
given in the copy of the Ma*dsir. 

Jalal “d-Din was in the service of M.SAskari. He had sent him from 
Qundahar to Garmair, to collect taxes, when. Humávün passed through 
the district on his way to Persia. The Emperor called him, and Jalil 
presented him with whatever he had with him of cash and property, for 
which service Humáyün conferred on him the title of Mir Saman, which 
in the circumstunces was an empty distinction. On Huméayin’s return 
from Persia, Jalil joined the Emperor, and was ordered, in 959, to 
accompany the young Akbar to Ghasnin, the tuydl of the Prince. His 
devotion to his master rendered him so confident of the Emperor's 
protection that he treated the yrandees rudely, and incessantly annoyed 
them by satirical remarks — In fact, he had not a single friend, 

Akbar on his accession made him à Commander of Two Thousand 
Five Hundred, and appointed him to Ghaznin. His enemies used the 
opportunity und stirred up MunSim Khin, who owed Jalal an old grudge. 
Jalal soon found his post in Ghaznin so disagreeable that he determined 
to look for employment elsewhere. He had scarcely left Ghaznin, when 
MunSim called him to account. Though he had promised to spare his 
life, Mun*im imprisoned bim, and had a short time after hix eyes pierced. 
Jalàl's sight, however, had not been entirely destroyed, and he meditated 
a flight to India. Before he reached the frontier, MunSim’s men cought 
him and his son, Jalal 'd-Din MasSad.' Both were imprisoned and 
shortly afterwards murdered by MunSim. 

“This double murder js the foulest blot on. MutiSim'& eharacter, and 
takes us the more by surprise, us on all other occasions be showed himselt 
generous and forbeating towards his enemies. 
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öö. Haydar Muhammad Khán, Akhta. Begi. 

He was an old. servant of Humáyün, and accompanied him to Persin. 
He gave the Emperorhis horse, when, in the defeat near Balkh, Humüyün'a 
horse had been shot. On the march against Kamin, who had left Kabul 
for Afghinistan, the imperialists came to the River Surkhüb, Haydar, 
with several other faithful Amirs, leading the van. They reached the 
river Siyah-ab, which flows near the Surkhib, before the army could 
come up. Kámrün suddenly attacked them by night; but Haydar 
bravely held his ground. He accompanied the Emperor to Qandahür 
and to India, and was appointed to Bayanah (Bad. I, 463), which was 
held by Ghizt Khin Sor, father of Ibrthim Khán. After the siege had 
lasted some time, Haydar allowed Ghazi to capitulate; but soon after, 
he killed Gházi Humáyün was annoyed at this breach of faith, and 
said he would not let Haydar do so again. 

After Akbat's accession, H. was with Tardi Beg (No. 12) ia DAI; and 
fought under Khan Zamiin (No, t3) against Hemi. After the vietory, 
he went for some treason to Kabul, At Mun‘im’s request he assisted 
Ghani Khan (vide p, 333) in Kabul, But they could not agree, and H. 
was called to India, He accompanied Munim in the 8th year, on his 
expedition to Kàbnl and continued to serve under him in India. 

In the 17th year, 1I. served with Khin-i Kalan (No. 16) in Gujrat, In 
the 1%th year, he was, together with his brother Mirza Qali, attached to 
the Bengal Army, under MunSim. Both died of fever, in 983, at Gaur 
(wide p. 407), 

A son of H. is mentioned below (No. 326). 

Mirza Quli, or Mirza Quit Kian, Haydar's brother, distinguished 
himself under Humayün during the expedition to Badakhshün, When 
Kamran, under the mask of friendship, suddenly attacked Humiáyün, ' 
M. Q. wis wounded and thrown off his horse, His son, Dost Muhammad, 
saved him in time. 

According to the Tabugdt, M. Q. belonged to the principal grandees 
(umarā-i kibár), a phrase which is never applied to grandees below the 
rank of Commanders of One Thousand. His name occurs also often in 
the Akbarndma, It ix, therefore, difficult to say why his name and that 
of his aon have been left out by Abd 'l-Fag! in this list. 


67, Wtimiéd Khdn, of Gujrit. 

He aut not be confounded with No, 119, 

ISstimád Khàn wus originally » Hindi servant: of Sultin Mahmid, 
king of Gujràt. He was "trusted * (/Stimad) by his master, who had 
allowed him to enter the harem, and had put him in charge of the women. 
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Tt is said thut, from gratitude, he used to eat camphor, and thas rendered 
himself impotent. He rose in the king's favour, and was ot last made an 
Amir. In 961, after a reign of 18 years, the king waa foully murdered 
by a slave of the name of Burhan, who besides killed twelve nobles, 
I*timád next morning collected a few faithful men, and killed Burhün. 
Sultan Mahmid having died without issue, I5t. raised: Raziy* 'I-Mulk, 
under the title of Ahmad Shah, to the throne. Razi was a son of Sultin 
Ahmad, the founder of Ahmadabad: but as he was very young, the 
affairs of the state were entirely in ISt.’s hands. Five years later, the 
young king left Abmadibad, and Hed to Sayyid Mubarak of Bukisaira * 
& principal courtier; but It. *ollowed him up, defeated him, and drove 
him away. Sultàn Alonad then thonght it better to return ta ISt., who 
now again reigned as before, On several occasions did the king try to 
got rid of his- powerful minister; and Tot. at last falt ao inseenre that he 
resolved to kill tho king, which bo sodu afterwarda did.. ISt, now raised 
& chikl of the name of Nathü Lagi) * to the throne, '* who did not belong 
to the line of kings"; but on introducing him to the grandees, ISt. swore 
upon the Qur*ün that Nathü was a son of Sultán Malimüd ; his mother 
when pregnant had been handed over to him by Sultàn Mabmüd, to make 
her misearry ; but the child had been five months okl, and he bad not 
carried out the order. The Amirs lad to believe the story, and Nathü 
was raised te the throne under the tithe of Sultin Mugaffar, 

This is the origin of Sultan Mugaflar, who subsequently caused Akbar's 
generals so much trouble (eide pp. 344, 304. 355), 

ISt. was thus again at the head of the government; but the Amire 
parcelled out the country among themselves, so that each was almost 
independent, The consequence was that incessant feuds broke out 
among them, ISt, himself was involved in a war with Chingiz Khin, sòn 
of UStimad* 'I-Malk, a Turkish slave. Chingiz maintained that Sultin 
Muzaffar, if genuine, should be the head of the state; and as he was 
strengthened by the rebellious Mirzás, to whom he had affonled pro- 
tection aguinst Akbar, ISt_aaw no chance of opposing him, left the Sultan, 
4nd went to Düngarpür. Two nobles, Alif Khan and Jhujhir Khan 
took Sultan Mugaffar to him, went to Chingiz in Ahmadibid and killed 
him (Chingiz) woot after. The Mirzüs, seeing how distracted the country 
wa, took possession of Bahroch and Sarat. ‘The general contusion only 
increased, when Sultan Mugaffar flod one day to Sher Khan Falidt and 


* Beganiing this distingntibed Gujrüli woble_ wide the biography of hia grandson, 
S. ám (No. 78). 
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his party, and 1St. retaliated by informing Sher Khan that Natha was 
no prince at all, But Sher Khán'a party attributed this te ISt.’s malice, 
and besieged him in Almadibad. Tst. then fled to the Mirzás and soon 
after to Akbar, whose attention he drew to the wretched state of Gojrit. 
When Akbar, in the 17th year, murched to Patan, Sher Khan's party 
had broken up. The Mirzás still held Bahroch ; and Sultan Muzaffar, 
who had left Sher Kbin, fell into the hands of Akbar's officers (wide 
No. 361). IStim&d and other Gujráti nobles had. in the meantime pros 
claimed. Akbar's accession from the pulpits of the mosques and struck 
coins in his name, They now waited on the Emperor. Baroda, Cham- 
pánir, and Sürat were given to ISt, as fuyal: the other Amirs were von- 
firmed, and all charged themselves with the duty of driving away the 
Mirzis. But they delayed and did nothing; some of them, ax IStimad” 
"l-Mulk, even fled, and others who were attached to Akbar, took ISt, 
and several grandees to the Emperor, apparently charging them with 
treason. [*t, fell into disgrace, and was handed over to Sháhbàz. Khán 
(No. 80) us prisoner. 

In the 20th year, ISt. was released, and charged with the super- 
intendence of the Imperial jewels and gold vessels. Fn the 29nd year, 
he was permitted to join the party who under Mir Aba Turab (vide p. 207) 
wont to Makkah, On his return he receiveil Patan as jagir. 

In the 28th year, on the removal of Shihib" 'd-Din Ahmad (No, 26), 
he was put in charge of Güjrát, and went there accompanied by several 
distinguished nobles, though Akbar hd been warned; for people 
remembered ISt.’s former inability to allay the factions in Gujrat. No 
sooner had Shihab handed over duties than his servants rebellod. 1t. 
did nothing, alleging that Shihib was responsible for his men; but as 
Sultán Muzaffar had been successín] in KAthiwar, I*t. left Abmadibib, 
and went to Shihàb, who on his way to Court had reached Kari, 20 kos 
from Abmadabid, Mugaffar used the opportunity and took Ahmadabad, 
Shihab's men joining his standard. 

Shiháb and I*t. then shut themselves up in Patan, and had agreed to 
withdraw from Gujrit, when they received some auxiliaries, chieily a 
party of Gujrátis who had left Muzaffar, to try their luck with the 
Imperialists, I*t. paid them well, and sent them under the command of 
his son Sher Khao, against Sher Khin Falidi, who was repulsed. In 
the meantime, M. SAbd® 'r-Rahim (No. 29) arrived, Leaving l5t. at 

Patan, he marched with Shihab against Muzaffar, j 
JStmád died at Patan in 990. The Tabegát puts him among the 
Commanders of Four Thousand. 
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In Abū "I-Fazl's opinion, Gujrütis are made ap of cowantice, deceit, 
several good qualities, and meanness; and IStimid wns the very type 
of « Gujratt. 


68. Payanda Khan, Mughul, son of Hājt Muhammad Khan Kokis 
brother. 

Haji Mubammad and Shih Muhanad, his brother, had been killed 
by Humáyün for tresson on his return from Persia, Hàji Mubammad was 
n man of great daring, and his vatue, when he was faithful, was often 
acknowledged by the Emperor. 

Páyanda, in the 5th year of Akbar's reign came with Mun‘im from 
Kabul, and was ordered to accompany Adham Khān (No, 19) to Malwa. 
In the 19th year, he accompanied MunSim to Bengal. In the 22nd year, 
he served ander Bhagwan Dis against Rand Partáb. In the Gujrat 
war, he commanded M. SAbd" 'r-Rabim's (No. 29) hanisal 

In the 32nd year, he received Ghor&ghüt as jágir, whither he went. 

This is all the Ma*@qir says regarding Payanila. 

His fall name was Muhammad Páyanda, He had a son Wali Beg who 
ia mentioned below (No. 359). 

From the T'uzuk, p. 144, we see that Páyanda died in 1024 Ai, 
Jahángir, in 1017, had pensioned him off, ss he was too old. Tuz, p. 68. 


69. Jagannath, son of Raja Bihari Mal (No, 2%), 

He was @ hostage in the hanils of Sharaf’ 'd-Din Husayn (No. 17; 
vide p. 339). After some time he regained his freedom and was well 
received by Akbar. He generally served with Min Singh. [In the 21st 
year, when Rana Partab of Matwir opposed the Imperiulists, Jugannat’h 
during an engagement when other officers had given way, held his ground, 
and killed with his own hands the renowned champion Ram Das, son of 
Jay Mal, In the 23rd year, ho received a jagir in the Panjab, and was, 
in the 25th year, attached to the van of the army which was to prevent 
Mirza Mubammad Hakim from invading the Panjab, In the 29th year, 
he again served against the Rina, Later he accompanied Mirzà Yüuf 
Khan (No. 35) to Kashmir, [n the 34th year, he served ander Prince 
Murid in Kabul, and accompanied him, in the 36th year, to Malwa, of 
which the Prince had been appointed Governor. In the 43rd year, after 
peveral years’ servine in the Dakhin, he left Murid without orders, and 
was for some time excluded from Court. On Akbar's return from the 
Dakhin, J. met the emperor at Rantanbhür, his jügir, and was then 
again sent to the Dakhin. 

In the 1st year of Jahanglr, he served under Prince Parwiz against 
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the Rani, and was in charge of the whole army when the emperor, 
about the time Khusraw had been eaptured, called Parwiz to Court 
(Tusuk; p. 33). In the same year, J. suppressed disturhances which 
Dalpat (p. 386) had raised at. Nágor, 

Tn the 4th year, he was made a Commander of Five Thousand, with 
23,000 horse. 

Ram Chand,’ his son. He was under Jahangir a Commander of Two 
"Thousand, 1,500 horse. 

Raja Manrüp. 2 son of Ram Chand. He accompanied Prince 
Shahjaban on his rebellion, and got on his accession a Command of Three 
Thousand, with 2,00) horse. Hw died in the 4th year of Shihjahin. 
Ho had a son Gopal Singh. 

70. Makhsis Khan (younger), brother of SaSid Khan (No. 25). 

He served under his brother in Multan, In the 23nd year, he served 
under Shahbaz Khin (No, 80) against Gajpati, and three years later he 
accompanied Prince Murad to Kabul, where he also served under Akbar, 
who had gone thither and pardoned his brother, M. Muhammad 

Subsequently, Makhsüs served under Prince Salim. In the 49th 
year, he was a Commander of Three Thousand. 

He was alive in the beginning of Tahángirs reign. The author of the 
Ma*üsir has not recorded the dato of his death, 

He had à som Maqsüd who did not yet on well with his father, for which 
reason Jahangir would not give him a mangah. 

Tl. The author of the Á*in, Abü "I-Fazl, son of Shaykh Mubarak of 

Abü "I-Fazl's biography will be found elsewhere. 


X. Commanders of Two Thousand, 

72. Isma*il Khán Dulday. 

Dulday, or Dülday, is the name of « subdivision of the Barlás clan 
(vide p. 364, note), 

The Mo*asir calle him IsmaSil Quit Bey Dilday. A similar difference 
was observed in the name of Husayn Quill Khin (No, 24), and we may 
conclude that Beg, at least in India, was considered « lower titlé than 
Khiin, just as Beglar Begi was considered inferior to. Khán. Khünin. 

Ismácil Quli was « grandee of Babar and Humiiytin, distinguished 
in the field and in council. When Humáyün besieged Qandahir, and the 
grandees one after the other left M. SAskari, Tam. also joined the Emperor, 
and was appointed, after the conquest of Qandahar, Governor of Dawar. 


©} the Tesall p74, calls hie Karm Chand, Vale ao Pidishdhndme, 31K 
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When Kábul was besieged, Tsm. amd. Khizr. Khwája (vide p. 394. note) 
attacked Sher SAI, an officer of Mirza Kamtin, who at the prince's order 
had followed up and plundered the Persian caravan (gafiia-yiwildyat} 
on its way to Chirikin;* but as the roads were occupied by the 
Imperialists, Sher SAli could not reach Kabul, and marched towards 
Ghaznin, when he was overtaken and defeated. Ism, and Khizr spoiled 
the plunderer, and went again to Humáyün. A short time after, Tse. 
and several other grandees left tho emperor, because thev. resented the 
elevation of Qarücha. Khán, and followed Mirzà KArmrün to Budakhshán. 
Humáyün followed them up and caught them together with Kamran, 
Iam. among them. Iam. was, however, pardoned at MunSim's requeat. 

Ism. accompanied the emperor on his march to India, und was sent, 
after the capture of Dihli together with Shah Abdi 'l-Ma‘ali to Lahor. 

“ Nothing elie is known of him.” Ma*dsir, 

73. Mir Babus (!), the [ghar (Uighur !). 

The Ighars are a well known Chaghta,i tribe. The correct name of 
this grandee js a mattor of doubt, as every MS. has n different lectio ; 
vide my Text edition, p. 224, note 6. Tho Masir bas left out tho name 
of this grandee ; nor do I find it in the List of the Tabagit. 

74. Ashraf Khün Mir Manshi, Muljammad: Asghar. of Sabzwár (1). 

He was & Husayni Sayyid of Mashhad (MaSaeir, Mir*at® 'I-SAlam), 
The author of the Tabaqat says, he helonged to the SArabshadi Sayyits ; 
“ but prople rately make snah fine distinctions.” AbO "I-Fagl says, he 
was of Sabzwar; bat in the opinion of the MaS&nr, this ix an error of the 
copyista. 

Ashraf Khàn was a clover writer, exact in his style, and » renowned 
calligrapher, perhaps the first of his age in writing the TaSiig and NaxtaSI 
character (pp. 107-8). He also understood jafar, or witeheraft.? 

Ashraf was in Humáyün's service, and had received from him the 
post and title of Mir Munshi. After the conquest of Hindastán, he was 
made Mir SArz and Mir Mal. At Akbar's accession, ho was in Dihli, and 
‘took part in the battle with Hemi (p. 304, No. 48), He was imprisoned 
oby Bayrüm, but escaped and went to Makkah He returned im 968, 
whan Akber was st Machhiwira on his way to the Siwalike where Bayram 


1 So the Mu pu Pass Ole Ons. OF" lotus: 00), whieh vs north of 
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was. He was well received and got a wangab, In the 6th year, when the 
emperor returned from Malwa, he bestowed upon him the title of Ashraf 
Khan 


In the 19th year, he went with MunSim to Bengal, wus present in the 
battle of Takaroi, and died in the twentieth year (883)! at Gaur (vide 
p. 407), 

Ashraf was a poet of no mean pretensions, 

His son, Mir Abū ‘l-Muzaffar (No. 240) held o Commend of 500, 
In the 38th year, he was Governor of Awadh. 

Ashraf's grandsons, Husayni and Burhan? held inferior conimands 
under Sháhjahán. 

T5. Sayyid Mahmüd of Bárha (KüudliwiI). 

* Sayyid Mabmüd was the first of the Barha Sayyida that held office 
under the Timirides."" He was with Sikandar Sar (Badant Il, 18) in 
Miinkot, but seeing that the cause of the Afghans was hopeless, he left 
Sikandar and went over to Akbar. He was a friend of Bayrim, and 
served in the first year under SAli Quii Khiin Zaman (No. 13) ngninst 
Hemi. In the second year, he took part in the expedition ag»inst 
Wiji Khan in Ajmir (mide Nos. 40, 45), In the 3rd year, hie conquered 
with Shih Quit Malram (No. 45) Fort Jaitüran, and served in the 
same year under Adham Koks against the Bhadauriyahs of Hatkānth. 
(ride p. 341, L8); 

After Bayrám's fall, Sayyid Mahmüd got a jágir near Dihli. In the 
Tth year, he brought MunSim Khàn to Court (vide p.333). Inthe 17th 
year, he served under the Khán-i Kalàn (No. 16) and the emperor in 
Gujrit, was present in the battle of Sarnül, and followed up Mirzá 
Tbrühim Ilusayn. On every occasion he fought with much bravery. 
Towards the end of the 18th year, he was sent with other Sayyida of 
Bárha, and Sayyid Muhammad of Amroha (No. 140) against Raja 
Madhukar, who had invaded the territory between Bitonj and Gwiliyár. 
S. Mahmud drove him away, and diod soon after, in the very end of 981; 

Sayyid Mabmiid was a man of rustic habits, and great personal 
courage and generosity. Akbar's court admired his valour and chuekled 
at his boorishness and unadorned language ; but he stood in high favour 
with the emperor, Once on his return from the war with Madhukar he 


gave in the State hall a verbal account of his expedition, in which his 
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" T" oocurred oftener than was deemed proper by the assembled Arnirs. 
" You have gained the victory," interrupted Asaf Khan, in order to 
give him a gentle hint, " because His Majesty's wood. fortune (ghál-4 
pdishüli) accompanied you."  Mistaking the wonl *' Iqbal" for the 
nume of a courtier, “ Why do you tall an untruth t” replied Mahmüd, 
" IqU-i Pádisháhi did not accompany me: [was there, and my brothers ; 
we licked them with our sabres.” The emperor amiled, and bestowed 
upon him praise and more substantial favours, 

But more malicious were the remarks of the Amira regarding his claim 
to be a Sayyid of pure blood, Jahangir (Tusuk, p. 366) also nays that 
people doubt the claim of the Birha family to be Sayyide. Onow Malmtüd 
was asked how many generations backwards the Sayyids of Bárha traced 
their descent. Accidentally, a fire was burning on the ground near the 
spot where Mabmid stood. Jumping into it, he exclaimed, “If 1 am a 
Sayyid, the fire will not hurt me; if I am no Sayyid, I shall ret burnt." 
He stood for nearly an hour in the fire, and only left it at the earnest 
request of the bystanders, " His velvet-slippers showed, indeed, no trace 
of being singed.” 

For Sayyid Mabmiid's brother and sons, vide Noa. 91, 105, and 143. 

Note on the Sayyids of Bárha (S&dát-i Barha), 

In MSS. we find the spelling as lj bürha, and 4 \, bardh. The lexico- 
graphist Bahir-i Ajam (Tek Chand) in his grammatical treatise, entitled 
Jawákir? "I-Hurüf, says that the names of Indian towns ending in 5 form 
adjectives in ep as acj, Tatia or agg Thatha, forms un adjective _ 53 
tatus : but of as, L no adjective is formed, and you say aüdat-i barha 
instead of midati Barkan, 
tion from the Hindi numeral barah, 12, be correct or not, there ia no doubt 
that the etymology was believed to be correct in the times of Akbar and 
Jahangir; for both the Tahagát and the Tusuk derive the name from 12. 
villages in the Dub (Muraffurnagar District), which the Sayyids held. 

Like the Seyyids of Bilgrim, the Birha family trace their origin to 
one Sayyid AbG 'l-Farah of Wisit*; but their masabnáma, or genvalogical 
tree, was sneered at, and even Jahangir, in the above-quoted passage from 
the Tusuk, says that the personal courage of the Sayyids of Barha—but 

* ^ From him are deswnded (he moet temownód Musehnás families in Northern 
Meere lm irene ol ste cea Set Beet Ge ioe The Cantal e Mí Oa 
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nothing else—was thi best proof that they were Rayyide But they 
clung so firmly to this distinction, that some of them even placed the 
title of Sayyid before the titles which they received from the Mugltul 
emperors, a4 Sayyid Khiin Jahin (Sayyid Aba 'I-Mugaflar) and. several 
others. i 

But if their claim to be Sayyids was not firmly: established, their 
bravery amd valour had become a by-word. Their plüce m battle sas the 
van (hardwal); they claimed to be the leaders of the onset, and every 
emperor from the times of Akbar gladly availed himself of the prestige 
of ther name. They delighted in looking upon themselves as Hindiistinis 
(vide p. 336), Their military fame completely threw to the background 
the renown of the Sayyids ol. Amrohah, of Mánikpür, the Khánzádas 
ol Mewit, nnd even families of royal blood a3 the Safawis. 

The Sayyids of Barks are divided into four branches, whose names are 
|. Tiharpitri ; 2. Chathaniri or Chatraurt*; 3. Kindfiwal ; 4. Jagneri. 
The chief town of the first branch was Jünsath; of the aeeond, 
Sambalhara; of the third, Majhara; of the fourth Bidauli on the 
Janna, Of these four lines Muhammadan Historians, perhaps 
accidentally, only mention two, viz., the A ümdiwit ( T, 132,5) to. which 


Sayyid Mabmüd (No. 75) belonged ; and the Tihanpüri (sper), of 
which Sayyid Khan Jahin was à member. i 

The Histories of India do not appear to make mention of the Sayyids 
of Bárhs before the times of Akbar; but thoy must have held posta of 
some importance under the Sirs, because the arrival of Sayyid Mahmad 
i Akbar's camp (p. 424) is recorded by all historians as an event of 
importance. He and other Sayyids, were moreover, at once appointed to 
high. mansabs, The family boasts also traditionally af services rendered 
to Humáyün ;. but fhis is at variance with Abū 'l-Fazl's statement that 
Sayyid Malimáüd was the first that served under a Timuride. 

The political importance of the Sayyida declined from the roign of 
Mubammad, Sháh (1131 to. 1161) who deposed the brothers Sayyul 
SAbd" "lah. Khán and Sayyid Husayn SAli Khan, in whom the family 
reached the greatest height of their power. What a difference between 
the rustic and loyal Sayyid Maljmüd and Akbar, und the above two 
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brothers, wha made four Timurides emperors, dethroned and killed two 
and blinded and imprisoned three? 

The Sayyid of Barha are even nowadays numerous and “form the 
characteristic element in the population of the Muzaffarnagar district” 
(Leeds Report). 

Abii 'l-Fazl mentions nine Sayyids in this List of gmindees, viz. :— 
I. Sayyid Mahmüd (No. 75). 8. Sayyid Jamál* 'd-Din (No. 
2. Sayyid Ahmad, his brother. (No. 91). 217), son of 2. 


3. Sayyid Qisim (No. 19). |o obi on Sayyid Chajhit (No. 991). 


4. Sayyid Hashim (No. 143).] 
B. Sayykd Báyazid (No. 205). 

5, Sayyid Raji (No, 165). 9. Sayyid Lad (No. 409), 

The Akbarnima mentions several other Sayyids without indicating 
to what family they belong. Thus S. Jamil" 'd-Din, a grandson of S, 
Mabmid (ride under M); 8, Salim; S, Fath Kban (Bad. IT, 180); ete, 

The following trees are compiled from the Tuswk, Padishahnama, 
and Mo*asir, 


(4) Sayyid Mahimad of Bárka. — — ** Abmad, 


Nu T uL brother. 
ve 2, & Hashim, 3 8. ¢ All Asghar, 4, Ba — PT 
Tar i "Bayt Khan, — ( 


c 
(No. (No, 13.) Sayi T, 439.) 
d. 1025, — — 
UAR Tez. 5. Biyaxid. S XL Ac Jute RUE mI ns 
> l : a ujáCa n, 217, 
$0, 102 (twiee). (No. 296-7) ‘ 4. 1082. a 
2, & Sulayman, | Pad, Tt, 745, 
Pid. 1, 6. 320. 
&. Sula Sali 1. & Mugsffsr, Himmat Khia, Pld. 11,735 
Khán, alias Tihti- 2, 8. Quib, Pii. IL, 740. 
sae Khan. 8. & Najbet. üd. IT, 749. 


(b) Sayyid Dilly Khan er "bWabbab), 2 1013. 





| à a, Pt T, Easa. 2. 8. Khel ‘lah, Pod. 1,4. seat 


(e) Sayyid Hizab Kiia, s- IWI ayh SAn, hia trother, 
ShnjÁG in 


S Zshardaut. ( Atracan]. 
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y sri — — 4 hrother. 
— » 


bids ^ Megaffar 
VE flanar 2. SherZamán, 3.8 Muuaw war, Las bkn. J Scan. Pad U, 
r 


— S Wajh* CD» Klin. — 02 & Firüz, Thhelate 
Khan, d, 1077. 
The Pádishahnóma (I, b., 12, 319; IL, p. 793, 734, 735, 741, 752) 
mentions alo S. Mákhan, d. 9th year of Shihjahin; §. Sikhan; 
5. Abd" “Wah; S. Mubammail, son of S, Afzal: S, Khádim ; 8. Sálür ; 
8. Shihab. 
— — e 


Awranimibi. Lx Neah Vir Khan 
(ander Subatntuad Shál). 


——— — in Khe, a, 
"S AWU SSCI KhA, 2. barra? Khi. T-— 


(— 09) Sayyid CAbd* "llab Khi [Tibenpüri]. 
alias Sayyid Miyàn pt Shik ¢Alam 1.) 


Jahlni 
10 E OAS 


— ———— — — — 


L E Hamn SAR Bhan; tite Quilt 2, ‘Asse "LMumAlik § Yoseyn SAU Khan 
"Milk E SA lah Ran. thilied by Mubaromad Shah). 

3 Sayi d-Din Himavn CA Kian, 4. 5 Najm* ‘G-Din CAN Khan 

For the following notes, 1 am indabted to R. J. Leeds, Eaq., CS, 
Mirzapore, who kindly sont me two Unda MSS, containing «short family 
history of the Sàdat- Bürha, composed in 1864 and 1869 by one of the 
Sayyids themselves. As Mr. Leads has submitted together with his 
Report “a detailed account in English of the history of the Sayyids," 
the following extracts from the Urda MSS, will suffice. 

The date of the arrival in India of the above-mentioned Aba -Farah 
from Wasit is doubtful, The two MSS. mention the time of Iltitmish 
(Altamsh), and trace the emigration to troubles arising from Hulàgü's 
invasion of Baghdid and the overthrow of the empire of the Khulllas : 
while the sons of Aha "-Farah are said to have been in the service of 
Shihab" ‘d-Din Ghori—two palpable anachronism, 

Abü "-Farah is said to have arrived in India with his twelve sons; of 
whom four remained in India on his retum to hia country. These four 
brothers are the ancestors of the four branches of the Sayyidx Their 
names are :— 

L Sayyid Di*id, who settled in the mawzat of Tihanpür. 

2. Sesyid Abü 'LFagl, who settled in the yusha of Chhathandr® 
Ve. 
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3$. Sayyid Abt ‘1-Faza‘il, who settled in the wemeraS of Kandi. 
4. Sayyid Najm" 'd-Din Husayn, who settled in the masa’ of Jhujar. 
These four places are said tu lie near Patiyala in the Panjab, and have 
given rise to the names of the four branches. Instead of Chhathoniet, 
the name of the second branch, the MSS. have also Chhatrawli, - opu 


aum and Jagneri ouf) instead of JAujars Ce uer), although 
no — is given of these alterations, 

From Patiyálà the four lrrothers went to the Da, Ab betwoeu the Ganges 
and Jamna, from where a branch was extablished nt. Bilgrám in Audh. 

The etymology of barha ia stated to be uncertain: Some derive it 
from bühir, outside, because the Sayyids encamped outside the imperial 
camp ; somo from brah snum, the twelve Emátns of the Shi*aha, a the 
Sayyids were Shitahs ; some derive it from twelve (báraA) villages which 
the family hold, just as the district of Balandahahe, Twhsil Andpshahr, 
js said to contain a hàrka of Patháns, i.e, 12 villages belonging to à Pathán 
family ; and others, lastly, make it to be « corruption of the Arabie 
abrár,! pious, 

The descendants of 8, Dá*üd settled at Dhasrt; and form the Tihan- 
part branch, those af 8. Abi 'l-Fazl at Sambalhara, amd form the Chhat- 
banüri or Chhátrauri branch ; those of 8. Ab '1-FazáSil went to Majhara, 
and are the Kündliwále ; and those of 8. Najm" "d-Din occupied Bidnuli, 
and form the Shujari, or Jagneri branch. 


A. The Tihanpüris. 


The eighth descendant of S. Dàstd was &. Khán Qir (3) (510) 
He had four sons :— 

L. Sayyid SUmar Shahid, wha settled in Jiosath, w village then 
inhabited by Jatsand Brahmins, To his descendants belong the renowned 
brothers mentioned on p. 428 (9). 

The ocenrrence of the name SÜmar shows that he, at any rate, was no 
Shiah. 

2. Sayyid Chaman, who settled at Chators (1,22), in the Pargana of 
Joliünsath. To his descendants belongs S. Jalil, who during the reign 
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of Sháhjahán * is said to have founded Kharwa Jalilpir in the STliga 
of Sirdhana, district Mirath, His son S Shams left the imperial service ; 
hence the family declined. He had two sons, Asad SAI andl Ali Asghar. 
whose desvendants still exist in Chatora and Jalilpir respectively. They 
are very poor, and sold in 1843-44 the bricks of the ruined family dwelling, 
in Chatora for Rs. 10,000 to the Government for the construction of 
works of irrigation. Tho buildings in Chntora are ascribed to 8. Muham- 
mad Salah Khan, who served in Audh, and died childless. 

3. Sayyid Hund (\as), He settled at Bihári, Muyaffamagar. He had 
Mx Sons ;— 

L. Sappd Quib, whose descendunts ocoupy the village of Bilispür 
in the Mugaffamagar District. From this branch come the Ratheri 
Sayyids. 

I. S. Sultéin, whose descendants hold Sirdháoli. 

HI. S. Yüsuf, whose posterity is ta be found in Bihárt and Vhalna 
(one MS. reads Dubalna). l 

IV and F. S, Jän and S. Män, had no offspring. i 

VI. S. Nagir" 'd-Din. To his descendants belongs 8. Khán Jabán-i 
Sháhjaháni, p. 428 (d), On him the Sayyids appear to look as thé seconil 
founder of their family, His first sou, S. Manrür, built Mansürpür and 
his descendants hold nowadays Mansürpür and Khataul; his second 
son Musafar Khön (Sher Zaman] built Muzaffarnagar, where his 
descendants still exist, though poor or involved. 

Sayyid Ahmad, He settled at Jin Joli-Jànsath, where his 
descendanta still are. The MSS. mention Tarar Khan, and Diwan Yar, 
Mubammnd Khán as having distinguished themselves in the teign of 
Awrangzib. 


B. The CMatbawüri, or Chhitrauyi, Clan, 


One of the desoendants of 8. Abü "Fazl ia called S. Hasan. Fakhr* 
'd-Din who is said to have lived in the reigu of Akliar àt Sambalhara, the 
rajas of which place were on friendly terms with the family, His son, S. 
Nadhah, is said to have had four sons ;— 

L Sayyid SAk. 

41. Sayyid Ahmad, a descendant of whom. S. Rawshan SAli Khan, 
served under Muboammad Shih, 





s Padded Andee, thoojh minute, doos not mention B Jalal and 8, Share, 
mine p. 30. He died of hls wound rrevived in the fight at 
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HL. S. Taj* 'd-Din, whose son, S. &Umar settled at Kakratll. 

IV, S. Sálir (perhaps the same on p. 4284, lost line. of) who 
had two sons S. Haydar Khan, and S. Muhammail Khan, The descendants 
of the former settled at Mirinpar, which was founded by Nawab S, 
Shahimat Khün, evidently the sume as on p. 42& 8, Muhammad 
Khan settled at Khatora ("a village so called, because it was at first 
inhabited by Kā iths"). Among his descendants are S. Nusrat Yar Khan 
(p- 428) and Rukn" 'd-Dawla, 


C. The Kümlliwals, 


S. Ab "I-Fazáil settled at Majhara;! which is said tohave beon so called 
because the site was formerly a jungle of minj* grass. The MSS. say that 
many Sayyids of the branch are mafgüd* khabar, ie. it îs not known what 
became of them, The Kindliwals which now exist, are said to be most 
uneducated and live as common labourers, the condition of Majhara! 
being altogether deplorable. 

The Kaindliwals are now scattered over Majhara,! Hashimpir, Tisang? 
Tandera, eto. 


D. The Jagneria. 
The son of S. Najm* 'd-Din; 8. Qamar 'd-Din, settled at. Bidauli. 
A deseendant. of his, 8, Faldi" 'l-Din, left Bidaull and settled at Vom 
Joli-Jànsath, and had also zamindáris in Chandauri Chandaura, Tulsipür, 
and Khari Nowadays many of this branch are in Bidaull, Stiga 
Panipat, and Dihli. 


[* m mape Munjbernh.—3.] 

As place be asid to hare been faumled by Fiizsby Tm 427 (4) li wald 
mem s if thls Sayyid ale was a Kandlwil, b Mob — — 
Shujà& im Arraesn: and it j« noticenblo that of the 22 of the unfortunate 
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l After the overthrow of the Tíhanpüri brothers (p. 425, (g)), many 
emigrated. Sayyils of Bárhs exist also in. Laklmau, Bareli, Awla, in 
Audh; alo in Nagima, Maiman, and Chündpür in the Bijnor district. 
= A branch of ths Joli Sayyila ih said to exist in Pârnis (Bengal), and the 
descendants of the saint SAbd“ Häh Kirmåni of Birbhūm claim likewise 
7 to be related to the Barha Sayyids. 
During the reign of Awrangzib, the Sayyids are said to have profeesed 
Sunni tendencies. 
: The political overthrow of the Sadit-t Baths ander Mubammad Shah 
L (vide Elphinstone, Vth edition, p. 693) was followed by the disastrous fight 
at Whainsi (. eg) which lies on the Khatauli road, where the Sayyids 
were defeated by the Imperialists, and robbed of the jewels and gold 
vessels which their anoestors, during their palmy days, had collected. 
: 76. SAbd" 'llàh Khán Mughul. 
T eannot fand the name of this grandee in the MaSagir orthe Tabayat, 
He has been mentioned above, p. 522, 1.10. Akbar's marriage with his 
daughter displeased Bayránm, because SAbd" "Ilih'e sister was married to 
Kümrán, of whose party Bayrim believed him to bo. When Bayrim, 
‘during his rebellion (p. 332) marched from Dipülpür to Jálindhar, he 
passed over Tihára, where Abd" "Dh defeated à party ol his friends 
under Wali Bog (No. 34), 
SAbd® ‘lah Khan Mughul must not be confounded with SAbd" "ah 
— — Khün Ushek (No, M). 
77, Shaykh Muhammad-i Bukhari, 
He was a distinguished Hindüstáni Sayyid, and materns! uncle 
(tughái (1)) to Shaykh Farid-i Bukhiri (No. 99), Akbar liked him for his 
wisdom and faithfulness. Fatti Khisa Khayl Afghin handed over the 
Fort of Chanar to Akbar, through the modiation of Shaykh Mohammad, 
In the Lith year, Akbar gave him a ¢wyil in Ajmir, and ordered him 
to take charge of Shaykh MuSin-i Chishti's tomb, as the khadima were 
generally at feud about the emoluments and distribution of vows prë- 
sented by pilgrims, Nor had the efficacy of their prayers been proved, 
though they claimed to possess sufficient influence with God to promise 
offspring to the barren and childless. 
Tn the 17th year, Shaykh M. was attached to the corps under Mirsi 
_ SAaix (No. 21), whom Akbar had put in charge of Abmadübád. After 
the Emperor's victory at Sarnal, [beihim Mirza joined Husayn Mirza, 
‘Shih Mirsd, and CAqil Mirai, at Patan (Gujrat): but having quarrelled 
‘with iom, he Wf them, and invaded the Distt of Agra. The other 
7 ig "us l 
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three Mirzás cemained in Patan and eutered into à lesgue with the 
Füládi party (efe No, 67). Mirzà "Aziz had been reinforced by the 
Malwa contingent under Qutb? 'd-Din (No, 28), Shah Budágh (No. 52), 
and Matlab Khan (No. 83) His army was further increased by the 
contingent of Shaykh M., whom Akbar had ordered to move from Dholqa 
to Sirat. Miraa SAzis Koka \ett Sayyil Hamid (No, 78) in Ahmadabad, 
and moved against the Mirzis in Patan, The Mirzis and Sher Khiin 
Faládi however, wished to delay the fight, as their remforcements had 
not arrived, and Sher Khin sent proposals of peace through Shaykh M. to 
M. SAgis. Shih Rudagh advised M. SAzix not to listen to them, as the 
enemies only wished to gain time, and *Aziz drew up his army. He 
himself, Shàh Budágh, MuSin" 'd-Din-i Furankiiüdi (No. 128), MaSgüm 
Khim and his son, and Matlab Khàn (No. 83) stood in the eentre (gol) ; 
Qutb""d-Dín (No. 28), and Jamal”’d-Din Injfi (No, 164), on the right wing; 
Shaykh Muhammad, Murad Khan (No.4), Shah Mubammad (No, 9), 
Shih Fakhr* "d-Din (No. 88), Mugaflar Mughul, Payands (No, 68), Häji 
Khin Afghan, and the sonof Khawa Khiin, on the loft wing ; Dastam Khin 
(No, 79), Nawrang Khin (mde p. 354), Muhammad Quli Toqbai (No. 129), 
and Mihe SAI Sildoz (No. 130), led the van (hardwal); Baz Bahadur 
(No, 188) occupied the AItimash (between the van und the commander) : 
and Mirza Mugim and Chirgis Khan formed the reserve behind the centre. 
The centre of the enemies was held by Sher Khan Fülàdi and Junayd-i 
Kararini; the right wing by the three Mirzis; the left wing by 
Mubammad Khan (Sher Kban's eldest son) and Sadat Khan; anil their 
van was led by Badr Khàn, younger son of Sher Khan. The battle 
then commenced in the neighbourhood of Patan, 18th Ramazin, 980 
(Hnd January, 1573). The Jeft wing of the Imperialists was defeated 
by the Mirzis. Murid Khan (No; 64) preferred to look om. Shih 
Muhammad (No, 95) was wounded, and carried off by his men to 
Almadábád. Shaykh Mubanunad himself was killed with several of 
bis relitions, as the son of Sayyid Buha*® 'd-Din, and Sayyid JaSfar; 
brother of Shaykh Farid (No. 99). The Mirai also fell upon Shah 
Fakhr? 'd-Din and repulsed him. Quyb? 'd-Din even was hard pressed, 
when’ M. SAziz by a timely attack with his centre put the enemies to 
Hight. Aa uaual, the soldiory of the enemies had too early commenced 


to plunder. s a 
Sher Khün fled to Jünagadh, and the Mirzis to the Dakhin. 
Sayyid Hamid was the san of 5, Mirin, son of S. Mubárik. Sayyid 
Mubarak was a Gujrati Courtier (ride p. 419, note) who, it is said, arrived 
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from Bukhara with but a horse Ono day he was attacked by à mast 
elephunt, when hn discharged at arrow that entered the forehead of 
the animal so deep, that only the notch of the arrow was visible. From 
this event, the people of Gujrat swore by 8. Mubürak's arrow, He 
gradually rose to higher dignities. When IStimad Khan (No. 67) raised 
Nath to the throne, under the title of Muzaffar Shah, 8. Mubarak got 
several Mahalls of the Patan, Dholqa, and Dandoga (W, of the Peninsula) 
Districts. - After his death, Dholqa and Dandoqu were given to his «an 
Sayyid Mirün, and after him to his grandson Sayyid Hamid. 

When Akbar, on his invasion of Gujrit, arrived on Ist Rajab, 980, 
at Patan, Sayyid Hamid went over to hin, wnd was favourably received. 
During the war of Mirsd SAziz Koka with the Mirzis (mde No. 71). S. VW. 
was put in charge of Abmadübád. In the ]Bth year, Dholqa and 
Dandoqa were again given him as tuya. Subsequently, he served under 
Qutb" 'd-Din in Kambhā,it. 

In the 22nd year he was appointed to Multán, and sérved in the 
y end of the same year with M. Yasuf Khin-i Raguwi (No. 35), aguinst. 
A the Balfichis: In the 25th vear, when M. Muhammad. Hakim invaded 
. Lahor, 8. IL. with the other fuyüldärs of the Panjab assembled and joined 
à 





the army of Prince Murád, S, EI. commanding the left wing. He also 

served under Akbar in Kabul. On the Emperor's return he was 
permitted to go from Sirhind to his jayir. 

r Tn the S0th year he served under Man Singh in Kabul On his 

arrival at Peshüwar, his jigir, SH. sent most of his men to Hinddstan, 

| and lived securely in Bigram (on our Maps, Beghram), leaving liis affairs 


P in the hands of a man of the name of Müsy. This man oppressed the 
Mahmand and Gharhah (1) Khayl tribes, * who have ten thousand homes 
E near Peshawar.” The oppressed Afghins, instead. of complaining to 


Akbar, chose Jalila-yi Tarik? an leader, and attacked §, H. He first 
resolved to shut himself tip in Bigrám ; but having received an erroneous 
report regarding the strength of the enemies, he left the town, and was 
defeated and killed (31st year). The Ma*agir says he was killed in 903. 
In this fight forty of his relations and clients also perished, Tha Afghans 
then besieged the Fort, which was held by Kamal, son of S. H. He 
held it till he waa relieved. 

S. Kamál, during Akbar’s reign, was promoted to a command of Seven 
Hundred, and, on the accession of Jahangir, to & Hazüriship. He was 
made Governor of Dithi, rice Shaykh SAbd" 'l-Wahhab, also a Bukhari 
Sayyid (Tus. p. 35, L8 from below). Kamal served under Farida Bukhiri 
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the left wing in the fight near Bhairowal, rendering timely. assistance 
to the Sayyids of Bürha who, as wax customary, led the van. 

Sayyid YaSgüb, m od 8, Kamál, was à Commander of Fifteen Hundred, 
1,000 horse, and died in the third year of Shabjahin's reign, The Ma*anir 
says, in the 2nd year. 

The two lists of Shàhjahün's grandees given ín the Pádishahnüma 
(l, b., 322; TI, 740) mention another son of Sayyid Hamid, of the name 
of Sayyid Baqir, who held a Command of Five Hundred, 400 horse. 

79, Daatam Khan, son of Rustam-i Turkistint 

The correct name of this grandee is Dastam 423, n very unusual name 
though most MSS. of the A*in and many of the Akbarnama give =s 
Rustam, "The Ma*ásir correctly places his nume under the letter D, 

His father’s name waa Rustam. His mother—her name is not clearly 
written in the MSS, of the Ma*dsir and Abarndma, which 1 have seen, 
either Najiba or Bakiya—was a friend of Mahum Anaga (tide No, 19) 
and had free access to the Harem. Dastam appears to have been a play- 
fellow of Prince Akbar. 

Dastam Khan in the 9th year, served under Mu*izz* 'l-Mulk (No. 61) 
against SAbd" "Iah Khan Uxbak (No. 14). In the 17th year he served 
under Mirza Aziz Koka in tho battle of Patan (vide No. 77), distinguished 
himself in the war with Muhammad Husayn Mirzi, and got a fag. In 
the 22nd year he waa appointed to the Süba ol Ajmir, and got Rantan- 
bhOr as tual. His administration waa praiseworthy ; he kept down the 
rebellious, and protected the oppressed, 

In the 25th year Uchli, son of Balbhadr, and Mohan, Sar Dis, 
Tilükst, sons of Raja Bihari Mal’s brother, came without permission from 
the Panjab to Lani (1), their native town, and caused disturbances. 
Dastam, from a wish not to be too hard on Kachhwahaa, advised them to 
return to obedience; but hie leniency only rendored the rebels more 
undacious. Akbar then ordered D. to have recourse to threats, and if this 
was not sufficient, to proceed against them. D. had st lust to doso; but 
ho did it hastily, without collecting a sufficient timber of troops, In the 
fight? the three nephews of the Raja were killed. Dastam received a 


* The geographical details — 

Abū 'I-Fusl mentions the temai town) ot Laar (A) a tho — 
— NAT OA a took ina motak} af namh 
of y Thori, amd Dustam i at Shrpar woh alo cle» ini Bt th thu 

oat ^ 
ul grandies, fertunstely sayy that Dastam was killed in the neighbourhood of 
Kantanbhür. ‘The only places neer Rantan which resemble the abown three are 
Mounlee, Tohra, and Shergsrh, a& giveu on tbe Trig. Map of the Jodlipür Territory for 
1834... The tend from Shergarh (aboot 4 milms S.E. of Rantanbhiür)to Botnlew in binected 
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i wound from Uchlà, who had attacked bim from an ambush. Wounded 
35 he was, he attacked. Uochla and killed him. Immediately afterwards 
he fainted and fell from his horse. Hia men put him again on horsehuck— 
* usual expedient, in order not to dishearten the soldier ‘The rebels 
were totally defeated and their estates plundered (988), 

Dustam died. of his wounds, two days later, at Sherpür. Akbar said 
that even D's mother could not feel the loss of her son as much as he 
did, because D., with the exception of three years, had never been away 
from him, 

The Ma*agir says he was a Commander of Three Thousand. Rantan- 
bhür was then given to Mirza SAbdurrahim (No: 29) an jágir. 

A sn of Dastam js mentioned below (No. 363), 

Bü. Sháhbàr Khand Kamba. 

Regarding the tribe called Kamba, vide Reames’ Edition of Sir H. 
Elliot’s Glossary, 1, 304. "ersian hemistich quoted (Metre Hazay) :-— 
tay xs] Jue 11 ee? £1) 

aei Dla agm pa uo uas! LC 

“The Afghiins are the first, the Kambiis the second, and the Kashmiris 
the third, set of scoundrels " 

must be very modern; for during the reigns of Akbar und Jahangir, it 

‘Was certainly a distinetion to belong to this tribe, as will be seen just now. 

The sixth ancestor of Shihbiz was Haji Ismà*il, a disciple of the 

r. renowned saint Bahi** d-Din Zakariyà of Multan. Once a beggar asked 

the saint to give him an axhrafT, or gold muhr, for the name of every prophet 

| he would mention; but as Bahà*" 'd-Din could not pay the money, 

Haji IsmaSit took the beggar to his bonws, and gave him an Ashrafi 

i for each of the ten or twenty names he mentioned. Another time, Haji 

- Isma*il acknowledged to the saint that his power of understanding waa 

, defective, whereupon the saint. prayed for him, and from that time the 

Kambis are proverial im Hindüstán for sagacity and quickness of 

i apprehension, 






Shåhbäs at first devoted himself toa life of abstinenee and austerity, 
-  && his anevstors had done : but the excellent way ín which he performed 





ü ues Hanes Hiver. Hantenbhür lee in the le formel ibe eanttuenee of the 

i bal anil the Banas, and. Boutlen lies about 30 miles N.W. of it- "Thorn arm 
y ol ihe namra of Toker, one about 3 miles 8. W, of Bounjes, ard thr sthee 8 of | 
on: hank of tbe Banas, Jonel, or Banii, wouhi be ese whi 
be Toanil cas the loa! of 4 Pargane is Sarkar Rantanbhir and 


“ Hiforenee Lins i and ShergerA. 
PASA ey tha gt ook pre oo the Wu Las fh Sagar 
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the duties of Kotwal, drew Akbar's attention to him, and he was made an 
Amir and appointed Mir Tozak (quarter master), 

In the 16th year, when Lashkar Kidin (No. 0) fell into disrave, 8b. 
was appointed Mir Bakhshi — In the 21st year he was sent against the 
rebels in Jodhpür, especially against Kallah, son of Ray Rim, and 
grandson of Ray Maldeo, and was ordered to take Fort Siwina. Shihbax 
first took Fort. Daigür (0), where a large number of RAthor rebels worn 
killed ; after this he took Dünàra, from where he passed on to Siwinah, 
which on his arrival capitulated (984), 

In the same year, Shahbaz was sent against Rája Gajpatl! This 
Raja was the greatest Zamindár in Bihár, and had rendered good services 
during MunSim's expedition to Bengal. But when Da*id, king of Orisá, 
invaded Bengal ufter MunSim's death at Gaur in 683, Gajpati rebelled 
and plundered several rowns in Bihir. Farhat Khán (No. 145) tuyüldár 
of Ara, his son Farhang Khan, and Quritiq Khan, opposed the Raja, 
but perished in the fight. When Shihbiz approached, Gajpati fled ; 
but Sh. followed him up, and gave him no rest, and conquered at last 
Jagdespir, where the whole family of the Raja was captured. Sh. then 
conquered Shergagh, which was hold by Sri Rim, Gajpati's son, About — 
the same time, Sh. took possession of Rahtás, Ite Afghin commander, 
Sayyid Muhammad, who commanded the Fort on the part of Junayd-i 
Kararini, had been hard pressed by Muzaffar (No. 37) ; he therefore fled 
to Shahbaz, asked for protection, and handed over the Fort. Sh. then 
repaired to court, where he received every distinction due to his eminent 
services. 

In the 25rd year (986) Sh. marched against the prowl Rand Partāb, 
and besieged the renowned Fort of Kobhalmir (called on our maps 
Komalnair, on the frontier between Cdaiptir and Jodhpar, lat. 25° 10°). 
The Rani, unable to defend it, eseaped in the disguise of a Sawndsi 
when the fort wae taken. Goganda and Udaipür submitted likewise. 
Sh. erected no less than 0) thinae in the hills and 35 in the plaina, from 
Udaipir to Pir Mondal. He also prevailed upon the rebellious Dandi, 
son of Ray Surjan Hida (No. 06), to submit, and took him to Court, 
After thix, Sh. was sent to Ajmir, Where distuchendes froquintty occurred. 


‘The MES have oo, whieh | eannue find on the mays ‘There aro man 
a similar name, 5.W. of Jodhpir, near which |& must tie, Dândm (most MSS. 5* 
fies on the right lank of the , RW. of Jodthpiie, Here Shihbie cramped (Suber) 
ym to Niwfinuh, which lie» N.W. ‘Sof Diindra, about TO miles from the eft hank of the 

ni 

? So aecorting to thie Let MBS. Stewart calle him & ; tl» Lakhnao Aklarnámo 
* 74 A^ jd tho Exit. Bibl, Indies. of Bariá,oni, Kockili (p. 179, 294, 285) and 

which forme are alu found ti. the Lakhban edition of hs Akbstnima. 
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When the military revolt of Bengal broke ont, Sh. was ordered to go 
to Bihar; buat he did not agree with M. SAziz Koka—for Sh. could not 
bear to be second or third—and carried on the war independently of him, 
defeated SArab Bahádur, and marched to Jogdespür, — At that time the 
report reached him that. Ma*sim Khin Farankhfdi (No, 157) had rebelled, 
and SArab Bahidur amd Niyabat Khan had joined him. Sh, therefore 
marched to Audh, and met the enemies near Sultánpür Bilkari, 25 Los 

I from Awadh (Fayzibád). Ma5^güm, by a timely centre-attuck, put Sh. 
to flight, and. followed him up, Sh. fighting all the way to Jaunpür, a 
distance of 30 kor.. Accidentally a rumour spread in the anny of the 
enemy that Ma*süm had been killed, which caused. some disorder. At 
this moment, Sh.'s right wing attacked the enemy, Ma%sim. got wouniled, 
and withdrew to Awadh (Faygabad). Sh. now pursued him, and seven 
miles from that town, after a hard fight, totally routed him. Ma*5üm 
could not hold himself in Awadh, and his army dispersed, 
After this, Sh. aguin went to court, where he was received by the 
? empetor on his return from Kabul At court, Sh. generally gave offence 
by his pride; and when once, at a parade, the Bakhahis had placed the 
young Mirai. Khan (No. 29) above him, he gave vent openly to his anger, 
_ Wad arrested, and put under the chargo of Rày Sál DarbárI (No. 106), 
But an officer of Sh,’s usefulness could ill be spared, and when M. SAziz 
in thy 28th year applied for transfer from Bihár, Sh. with other Amirs 
was sent there. He followed up MaSsiim Khan Kabulf to Ghorüghát, 
- and defeat&d him, He then followed him to Bhàti (p. 365), plundered 
k Baktaripir, the residence of STsu, took Sunnirgiw, anid encamped on 
the Brahmaputra, "Iss afforded MaSsüm means and shelter ; but being 
hard pressed by the imperialists, he made proposals of peace: an Imperial 
officer was to reside as Sunnarg3w ; MaSsiim was to go to Makkah ; and 
Bh. was to withdmw. This wus accepted, and Sh. crossed the river 
expecting the terms would be carried out. But the enemy did nothing ; 
nd when Sh. prepared to return, his officers showed the greatest insub- 
ordination, so that he lind to retreat to Tanda, all advantage being thu» 
lost. He reported matters to Conrt, and. the. fuyüldárs of Bihür wer 
ordered to joi him. Sh. then took the fleld and followed up MaSsüm. 
In the 40th yeur, he and Sadiq Khan (vide No. 43) quarrelled, Subse- 
quently, Sh. tnarched again to Bhati, and even sent a detachment “ to 
Kokra (x5 1, which lies between Orisa and the Dakhin". Màdhü 
Singh, tho Zamindir of the district, wae plundered, and had to pay 
tribute. In the 32nd year, when Satid (No. 25) was made Governor of 
Bengal, and the disturbances had mostly been suppressed, Sh. returned 
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to Court. In the 34th year, he was made Kotwal of the army. He waa then 
sent against the Afvhina of Sgwad; but he left his duties without orders, 
and was again imprisoned. 

After two yearn he was released, was made atalig to M. Shahrukh, 
who had been appointed to Malwa, and was on his way to Prince Murad 
in the Dakhin. During the siege of Abmadnagar, the inhabitants of 
Shahr-i Naw, “ which is called Burhándbüd," asked the Imperialists for 
protection; but as they were mostly Shi*as, Sh., in hi» bigotry, fell 
upon. them, plundered their houses, especially the quarter called Langari- 
Duwàsda lmüm, the verv tame of which must have stunk in Si's 
nostrils. The inhabitants “ seeing that they could not rely on the word 
of the Mughuls " emigrated. The Prince was irritated; and when 
Sadiq Khan (No, 43) waa appointed hia atdlig, Sh. left without per- 
mission for Malwa. Akbar gave his jagir to Shahrukh, and transferred 
Shahbaz. 

In the 43rd year Sh. was sent to Ajmir as Commander of the manguld 
of Prince Salim (Jahangir), whom Akbar had asked to go from Ilàhabád 


against the Rani, But Sh. was now about seventy years old, and as he- 


had been in the habit of eating quicksilver, he commenced to suffer from 
pain in his hands und wrists. He got well again, but had in Ajmir another 
attack; he rallied again, but died suddenly in the 44th year (1008), 
Salim took quickly possession of Sh.'s treasures, went. back to. Táhabíd 
without having dons anything, and continued in his — attitude 
towanls his father. 

Shihbiz had expressed a dying wish to be buried in Ajmir ibis ta 
hallowed enclosure of MuSin-i Chishti But the custodians of the sacred 
shrine refused to comply, und Sh. was buried outside. At night, however, 
the saint appeared in the dreams of the custodians, aud told them that 
Shihbaz was his favourite, whereupon the hero was buried inside, north 
of the dome. 

Shahbaz was proverbial for his rigid piety and his enormous wealth, 
His opposition to Alchar's '" Divine Faith " had been mentioned above 
(p. 197), He would neither remove his beard to please the emperor, nor 
put the word murid (disciple) on his signet, His Sunni zeal, no doubt, 
retarled his promotion as much as his arrogance ; for other less deserving 
officers held higher commands, He observed with great strictness the 
five daily prayers, and was never seen without a rosary in his hand. 
One day the emperor took a walk along the tank at Fatl;pür and seized 
Sbáhbüz's hand to accompany him. It was near the time of the Sagr, 
or afternoon prayer, and Sh. waa restless and often looked up to the suu, 
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not to miss the proper time. Hakim Abū ']-Fatl (No. 112) saw it from a 
distance, and said to Hakim SAlt who stood near him, ' I shall indeed 
call Sháhbüz a pious man. if he insita on saying the prayer alone, as he 
is with the emperot"; (for the prayer had been abolished by Akbar 
at Court), When the time of prayor had come, 8h. mentioned it to the 
emperor, “* Ob,” replied Akbar, " you can pray another time, and make 
amends for this omission.” But Sh, drew away his hand from the grasp 
of tho emperor, spread his dupatta shawl on the ground, and said not only 
his prayer but also his vird (voluntary: daily religious exercise), Akbar 
his head siapping al] the while, and saying, *Get ap! ". Abü "I-Fazl stepped 
up and interceded for Sháhbáz, whose persistencey he admired. 

Abü "I-Fatl; says that Sháhbás was an excellent and faithful servant; 
-but he blames him for his bigotry,. In liberality, he says, he had no equal, 
and people whispered that ho found the Paras stone (vide Book LI, 
‘Saba of Malwa), His military contingent. wa ülways complete and in 
qnod order; durimg his fights near the Brahmaputr he had 9,000 horse. 
Every Thursday evening hie distributed. 100 4xÀrafzs to the memory of 
the renowned (Ghawy* "p-giglayn (1) (SAbd" 'I-Qidu-i Jilàn). To the 
Kambüs he gave se much, that no Kambü in India was im bad 
circumstances, 

During the time he was Mir Bakhshi he introduced the Diigh law, the 
most important military reform of Akbar’s reign (ede pp. 252, 265, 206). 

Shihhaz’s brother, Karam® ‘tlib, was likewise pious. He died in 
1002 at Saronj (Ma*dsir). The Ma*dsir mentions a son of Shahbaz, 
VIihám? "lah. He was WagiSa-nais (p. 268) of the Sarkir of Baglina, 
where he died. 

The Tuzuk (p. 248) mentions another son of hís, Ranbaz Khan, who 
during the reign of Shabjahin was a Commander of Eight Hundred, 
400 horse. He was, in the 1th year, BakkshT and WaqiSa-nawis of the 
corps which was sent to Bangash. He heid the same rank in the 20th 
year of Shihjahan’s reign.’ 

Bl. Darwish Muhammad Uxzbak. 

The Mo'ügir says nothing ubuut this grandee; the MSS. of the 
Tabagát merely say that he was dead in 1001. 





-1 Rand iin je wrongly oalledl Wiyts KAdw in thw Fal. Bibi. Teidlies of the Paelinhah; 

Lb pet eet, TIO, ot the mme work, Raabs Khin sa in the Taist. 
Abmad'a vm of the Turm. p. 159, says that Kanbáüs's name waa KA&lw TIAM : 

E jw « muost extranrdinary name, and therefore likely to be wrong — It should. 


be 
— — In the tiat of Akbars in ite Tubagàt, Nizüm. asya, "An t (în 10M) 
Shabba: be Mir Bolinhl of Malwa.” ae 
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From the dkbarndma (Lucknow edition, TI. p- 127) we see that he 
waa a friend of Bayram. He was sent by Rayr&m together with Muzaffar 
SAI (No. 37, and p. 332, L 6) to Sher Mubummad Diwüna, who dispatched 
both fettered to Court, 

His name oocurs again in the Abbarndme (Lucknow edition, IH, p. 250 
—where for Darwish Ushak Khwaja, read Darwish Usbak o Muzagfay 
Khwaja), From the fact that Abi 'l-Fazl hay given his name in this 
list, it is evident that Akbar pardoned him on Bayrim’s submission. 

82. Shaykh Ibrahim, son of Shaykh Miisy, elder brother of Shaykh 
Salim of Fathpür Sikri 

His futher, Shaykh Müsa, lived a retired life in Sikri. As Akbar had 
at first no children, he asked the Sikri Shaykhs to pray for him, which 
they did; and as at that time one of Akbar's wives became pregnant. 
(with Salim), Akbar looked upon the Shaykhe with partioular favour. 
To this lucky circumstance, tho Sikri family owes its elevation: 

Shaykh Ibrahim lived at. first at Court, chietly in the service of the 
princes, In the 22nd yeur he was made Thanahdar of Ladlig, and 
suppressed the disturbances. In tho 23rd year he-was made Governor 
uf Fatbpür Sikri. In the 28th year he served with distinction under 
M. SAziz Koka (No. 21) in Bihár and. Bengal, nnd was with Vazir Khan. 
(No. 41) in his expedition agninst Qutli of Ofisi. When Akbar, in the 


SOth year, went to Kabul, he was made Governor of Agra, which post he. 


seems to have held till his death in 999 (36th year). 


According to the Tabagit, he was not only the brother but also the. 


son-in-law of Shaykh Salim-i Stkriwél. 

B3. SAbd" 'I-Matlab Khán, son of Shah Budigh Khin (No, 52), 

The AMa*üpr makes him a Commander of Two Thousand Five 
Hunilred. 

SAbd" 'l-Matiab accompanied Sharaf "d-Din Husayn (No, 17) on. his 
expedition to Mirtha. [n the lOth year he served together with his 
father under MuSizz" "I-Mulk (No. 61) against Iskandar snd Bahadur 
Khan, and fled from the battlefield of Khavrübid, In the 12th year 
he served under Mubammad Quii Kbán Barlás (No. 31) against. 
Iskandar Khan in Audh. He then retired ro hix tuyál in Malwa. 

Tu the 17th year he belonged to the auxiliaries of M. Aziz. Koka and 
was present in the battle of Patan (p. 433), In the 28rd yoar, when 
Qut? "d-Din's men (No. 28) brought Mugaflar Husayn Mirza from the 
Dakhin to Court, SAbd" 'I-Matlab attached himself as convoy and saw the 
Mirzà safely to Court. In the. 25th year he accompanied Iemá*il Quli 
Khin (No, 46) oti his expedition against Niyabat Khan SArab. In the 
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following year he received a reprimand for having murdered Fath 
Dawlat, son of SAli Dost. He was, however, subsequently pardoned, and 
was put in command of the left wing of the army which was sent to Kabul. 
In the 27th. vear, Akbar honoured him by being his guest in Kalpi, 
his jágir. 

In the 30th. year he accompanied M. &Aziz Koka to the Dakhin, and 
was sont, two years later, aguinat Jalila Tariki, the Afghin rebel. One 
day, Jalála fell upon the van of tho Imporialists, which was commanded 
by Beg Nürin Khin (No, 212), Salim Khan (No. 132), and Sheroya Khün 
(No, 168). They were in time, and, assisted by Muhammad Quli Beg, 
routed Jalüla, who escaped to the mountains Abd" 'I-Matlab " had 
not the good fortune of even mounting his horse to take part in. the 
fight". He seems to have taken this to heart; for when the victorions 
amy retumed to Bangash, he had an attack of madness and was sent to 
Court. He dind soon after, 

His son, Sherzad, was under Jahàngir, a Commander of Tliree Hundred, 
200) horse. 

$4, I*tibár Khán, tho Eunuch. 

His name, like that of many other Eunuchs, was SAmbar. He was 
one of Bábar's Kanuchs, When Hamayin left Qandabir for Iraq, he 
despatched [Stibir and others to conduct Maryam Makiani (Akbar’s 
mother) to his camp, In 952 he left Kabul and joined the emperor, whe 
attached him to Prince Akbar's suite. 

In the 2nd year of Akbar's reign he uocompanied Akbars mother 
and the other Begams from Kabul to India, Akbar appointed him 
Governor of Didi, where ha died, 

He must not be eonfounded with No. 86, 

A5. Raja Bir Bal {Bir Bar], the Brahman. 

He was 4 Brahman of the name of Mahesh Dias (Ma*agir : the Ed. Bibl. 
Indica of Baddoni, YI, p. 161, calla him Brahman Daa) and was a Bhat, 
or minstrel, « class of men whom the Persians call badfarosh, '* dealers 
in encomiums." He was very poor, but elear-headed, and remarkable 
for his power of apprehension, According to Badi,oni, he éane soon after 
Akhar’s accession from Kalpi to Court, where his bonmots in a short time 
nuule bim a general favourite. His Hindi verses also were much liked, and 
Akbar conferred on him the title of Kab Ray, or (Hindu) Poet Laureate.! 


and had him constantly near himself. 





quet ws Jotib Riy the (Hindd) Court Astrologer. The (Persian) Poet Laureate 
[Fay] had the titla of Malii* 'sh-SAuGars, ar King of Poets". 
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In the 18th year Raja Jai Chand of Nagarkot, who was at Court 
happened to displease the emperor, and was imprisoned, Nargakot 
was given to Kab Ráy a4 jàgir. He also received tho title of Rāj» Bir 
Bar. But Jai Chand's son, Budh Charmi (or Budhi Ch., or Badt Ch.— 
the MSS. differ) shut himself up in. Nagarkot, wml Hosayn Quit Khin 
(No, 24) was ordered to conquer it, The invasion of Ibrahim Husayn 
Mirzá, as related above, forced Husayn Qulf to raise the siege, and Bir 
Bar, in all probability, did not get hie jag. He accompanied Akbar 
om his forced march to Patan and Ajmadabad, 24th Rabi 11, 981. (Vide 
note to No. 101.) 1 

He was often employed in missions. Thus jn the 2ist year he was sent 
with Ray Lon Karan to Dingarpir, the Ray of which town was anxious 
to send his daughter to Akbar's Harem. In the 28th year, again, B. B. 
and Zayn Koka (No. 34) conducted Raja Ram Chand (No, 89) to Court, 

Bir Bar spent his time chiefly at Court, In tho 34th year Zayn Khan 
Koka marched against the YGsufzi,is in Bijir and Sawid; and as he 
had to ask for reinforcements, Bir Bay was sent there together with 
Hakim Abii 'l-Fath (No, 112). It js said that Akbar determined by lot 
whether Abàü 'l-Fazl or Bir Bar should go, and the lot fell ot the latter, 
much against Akbar's wish. 

Tho result of this campaign has been related. above (pp, 214, 367). 
Bir Bar and nearly 8,000 Imperialista were killed during the retrest— 
the severest defeat which Akbar’s anny ever suffered! 

How Akbar felt Bir Bar's loss has been mentioned on p. 214. There 
is also a letter on this wubject in Abd 'l-Fayl's Maktübát, 

The following passages from Badá,oni ( Ed. Bibl. Tvud., pp. 367, 358) are 
of interest —" Among the silly lies—they border on absurdities—which 
during this year (995) were spread over the country, was the rumour that 
Bir Bar, the accursed, was still alive, thongh in reality he had then for some 
time been burning inthe seventh hell. ‘The Hindüs by whom His Majesty 
i» surrounded, saw how aad and sorry be was for Bir Bar's lows and 
invented the tory that Bir Bar had been seen in the hills of Nagarkot, 
walling about with Jogis and Sannási& Hix Majesty believed the 
rumeur, thinking that Bit Bar was ashamed to come to Court on account 
of the deleat whioh he had suffered at the harids of the Yasufea,te; and 
it ao, besides, quite probable that he abould have been seen with Jogis, 


5 A similar tetell Awrangelb, when several thousand soldiers of the arm 
commanded hy Ani hn wer in the bar Pane, on the 25d Mabarram. red 
WEM April, 1072. Me'dani ç pH. Véde Juurml 4, 8, Bengal tor 1882 
p. 201. 
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inasmuch as he had never cared for the world, An Aladl waa therefore a 
sent to Nagarkot to inquire into the trath of the rumour, when it was 
proved that the whole story was an absurdity.” 

“Soon after, His Majesty received a report that Bir Bar had been 
seen at Kilinjar (which was the jiigir of this dog), and the collector 
of the district stated that a barber had recognized him by certain marks 
ou his body, which the man had distinctly seen, when one day Bir Bar 
had engaged him to mh his body with oil; from that time. however, 
Bir Bar had concealed himself. His Majesty then ordered the barber to 
come to Court; and the Hindi Krort (colleetar) got hold of some poor 
innocent traveller, charged him with murder, and kept him in conceal- 
ment, giving out that he was Bir Bar. The Krorf could, of course, send 
no barber to Court; he therefore killed the poor traveller, to avoid 
detection, and reported that it was Bir Bar in reality, but he had since 
died. His Majesty actually went through a second mourning; bat he 
ordered the Krori and several others to come to Court. They wero for 
some tine tortured as a punishment for not having informed His Majesty 
before, und the Krori had, moreover, to pay a heavy fine.” 

Bir Bar was as much renowned for his liberality, ax for his musical 
skill and poetical talent. His short wores, bon-mots, and jokes, are 
] still in the mouths of the people of. Hindáüstán. 

The hatred which Badà,oni Sháhbáz Khün (No. 80) and other pious 
Muslime showed towards Bir Bar (ride pp. 192, 198, 202, 209, 214) arose 
from the belief that Bir Bar had influenced Akbar to abjure Islam. 

Bir Bar's eldest son, Lala, is mentioned below among the commanders 
of Two Hundred (No, 387), Ho waa a spendthrift; and as he got no 
Promotion, and his property waa squandered away, he resigned court 

life, and turned fagir, in order to live free and independent (end of 46th 
year). 

80. Ikhlàs Khán I*tibár, the Etnuch. 

The Ma*asir dows not give his name. The fist of Akbar's grandees in 
the Tabagát has the short temark that Tkhláe Khün was à Eunuch, and 
held the rank of a Commander of One Thousand. 

87. Bahár Khán (Mulammad) Asghar, a sirvant of Humayün. 

The name of this grandve is somewhat doubtful, aa some MSS. read 
Bahidur Khim, The Ma*dyir does not give his name. The list of the 
Tabagat mentions « “ Bahar Khin, a Khass Khayl Afghan, who held 
A eommand of Two Thousand", Bahir Khan Khiiga Khayl is also 
mentioned. in several places in the Attarndma, He is therefore most 
probably the same as given hy Abü 'l-Fazl in this list. Perhaps we have 
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to read Pahür Khan, instead of Bahar Khan: vide No: 407. Tho notice 
in the Jabagat implics that he was dead in 1001, 

88. Shih Fakhr* ‘d-Din, son of Mir Qasim, « Masawi Sayyid of 
Mashhad. 

Shah Fakhr* 'd-Din came, in 961, with Humayfin to India. In the 
9th yenr of Akbar's reign he served in the army which was sent against 
SAbd" "Hláh Khün Uxhak (No. 14). In the 16th year ho wasin the mangal, 
or milvanee corps, commanded by Khin-i Kalin (No, 16), When Akbar 
arrived at. Patan, he sent Sh. F. ami Hakim SAyn* "l-Molk to Mir Abü 
'Turáb and I*timád Khan (No. 67). On the road he fell in. with the 
former, and went to [timid whom he likewise induced to puy hia respects 
to Akbar. He was among the auxiliaries of M. SAziz Koka (No. 21) and 
was present in thobattleof Patan(p. 453). Hewas also among the grundeca 
who accompanied Akbar on his forced march to Gujrát (p. 343, note, 
where according to the Akharndma we have to read 24th RabiS I, for 
ith Rabis 1), After thia, he was made Governor of Ujjain, and received 
the title of Nagdhut Kham.’ In the end of the 24th year, he was made 
Governor of Patan (Gujrat), wice Tarsé6 Muhammad Khan (No. 32), 
where he soon after, probably in the beginning of 987, died (486, Tabagat), 

89. Raja Ram Chand Baghela. 

A few MSS, read Bhagela, which form Tod says i& the correct one, 
Baghela, however, ix the usual spelling. 

Ran: Chand was Raja of Bhath (or Bhattah, as the Ma*agir spells it), 
Among the three great Rajas of Hindfistin whom Babar mentions in his 
Memoirs, the Rájas of Bhath are the third. 

Ram Chand was the patron of the renowned musician and singer 
Tanain, regarding whom wide the List of Musicians at the end of this 
book. His fame had reached Akbar; and in the Tth year, the Emperor 
sent Jalal *d-Diu Qürehi (No. 213) to Blath, tò induce Tinsin to come 
to Agra. Rim Chand feeling himself powerless to refuse Alchar’s request, 
sent his favourite, with his musical instruments and many presente to 
Agra, and the first time that Tanain performed at Court, the Emperor 
made him a present of two lakhs of rupees  Tánsin remained with 
Akbar. Most of his compositions ate written in Akbara namn, and his 
melodies are even nowadaya everywhere repeated by the people of 

Hindüstán. 

When Asaf Khan (I) led his expedition to Gudha (p. 396)* he came in 





* The Lucknów Edition of (be Ahursdima (IIT. p. 295) calle him Nogtt- Ate [*). 
* On p. 396, Rëm Ohra ie by mistake FRàm Chamtr, 
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contact with Ram Chand; but by timely submission the Raja becumo 
"aservant "of Akbar, In the lith year Yam Chand lost Fort Kalinjar, 
as related on p. 399. He sent his son, Bir Bhadr, to Court, but from 
distrust would nob pay his respecte personally- In the 28th year, 
therefore, when Akbar was at Shihibid, he ordered a corps to march 
to Bhath; but Bir Bhadr. through the influence of several courtiers, 
prevailed upon the Emperor to sead o grandee to his lather and convey 
lim to Court, Rüja Bir Bar and Zayn Roka were aelected for this office, 
and Rim Chand cane at lest to Court, where he was well received. 

R, Ch. died in the 37th year, and Bir Bhadr succeeded to the title of 
Rája. But on his way from Court to Bhath he fell frotn his palanquin, and 
died soon after, in the 38th year (1001 ; mide p. 385), "His sudden death 
led to disturbances in. Bándhü, of which Bikramjit, a young relation of 
Rim Chand, had taken possession. Akbar therefore sont Rája Patrdüs 
(No. 194) with troops to Bindhd, and the Mughuls, according to custom, 
erected throughout the district military stations (thdnas), At the 
request of the inhabitants, Akbar sent TemaSil Quii Khan (No, 46) to 
Bandha, to convey Bikramá]jit to Court (41st year), their intention being 
to prevent Bándhü from being conquered. But Akbar would not yield ; 
he dismissed Bikramajit, and after & aiege of eight months and several 
days, Bindhfi was conquered (42nd ynar). 

In the 47th year Durjodhan, a grandson of Ram Chand, was made 
Ráje of Bándhü. In the 21st year of Jahángirs reign Amr Singh, 
another grandson of Ram Chand, acknowledged himself à vassal of Dihili 
In the 8th year of Sháhjahün when SAbd* "llàh Khàn Bahadur marclusl 
against the refractory zamindár of Hataupür, Amr Singh. brought abont 
à peaceful submission. Amr Singh was succeeded by his son AnGp Singh. 
In the 21th. year, when Rája Pahár Singh Bundela, Jagirdar of Chaura- 
gadh, attacked Andp, because he had afforded shelter to Dairam, à 
zamindár of Chaurágadh, Anüp Singh, with bis wholo family, withdrew 


from Rewa (which after the destruction of Bandhii had been the family |. 


seat) to the hill. In the 30th yeur, however, Sayyid Salübat Khán, 
Governor of Hahábád (wwe p. 427), conducted him to Court, where Anüp 
turned Muhammadan. He was mado a Commander of Three Thousand, 
2,000 horse, and was appointed to Bándhü and the surrounding districts, 

90, Lashkar Khan, Muhammad Hussyn of Khurisan, 

He was Mir Bakhshi and Mir Sez, In the 11th year Muzaffar Khan 
(No. 37) had him deposed. In the 16th year he came one day drunk to 
the Darbar, «nd challenged tho courtinrs to fight him. Akbar punished 


him by tying him to the tail of a borse, and then put him into privi. 
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He wns subsequently released, and attached to MunSim's Betigal 
corps. In the battie of Takaroi (p. 406) he was severely wounded, "Though 
bis wounds commenced to heal, hé did not take sufficient care of his 
health, nml died, a fow days after the battle, in Orisá, 

Ho is mentiómed a5 having had « contingent of 2,000 troopers (MaSagir, 
1,000), 

Tho Massir has a long note in justification. of the extraordinary 
punishment which Akbar inflicted on him. 

The title of Lashkar Khan was conferred by Jahangir on Abi '}-Hasan 
Mashhadi, and by Shihjahin on Jin Nisér Khin Vidgir Beg. 

91. Sayyid Ahmad of Bárha. 

He i$ the younger brother of Sayyid Maljmáüd (p. 427), In the 17th 
year ho served in the masqala, which, under the command of. Khán-i 
Kalin (No. 16), was sent to Gujrat. After the conquest. of Ahinadibad, 
he was ordered with otber Amir to pursue the sons of Shor Khan Faladt 
(p. 432), who had removed their fumilies and property from Patanto 
Idar. A portion of their property fell into the hands of Imperialists, When 
Akbar afterwards encamped at Patan, he gave the town to Mired Abd® 
'r-Rabim. (No. 29), but appointed &. A. as Governor. In the 
same year, Muhammad Husayn Miri, Shih Mirzi, and Sher 
Khan Filidi, besieged Patan; but thoy dispersed on tho approuch 
of M. SAziz. 

In the 20th year S, A, and his hephews S. Qüsim and 8. Hashim 
quelled the disturbances in which Jalal" d’-Din Qarcht (No. 213) had lost 
his life, In 984 he served under Shahbaz Khan (No, 80) in the expedition 
to Siwinah. According to the Trbagdt, which calls him a Commander 
of Three Thousand, he died in 985. 

Abii 'l-Fazl mentioned Sayyid Ahmad above on p.300, 1. 11 from below. 

Sayyid Abmad's son, 8S. Jamal* ‘d-Din waa killed by the untimely 
explosion of à mine during the siege of Chitor (p. 398). 

This S. Jamál* 'd-Din must not be confourded with the notorioos 
8. Jamál" 'd-Din who was executed in 993 (Hodd,ont IT, 346), He wasa 

grandson of S, Mabmmifid (No, 75) S. Qüsim being called his uncle. 

92. Kiker *Ali Khán- Chishti. Ac 

He came with Humáyün to Hindüstán. In the 11th yer (973) he 
Was sont together with Eháh Quli Nüranji (No. 231) to Gadha-Katanga, 
because Malidi Qüsim Khán (No. 36) had gone without leave to Makkah. 
Kikur served also under MuSizz* "I-Mulk (No. 61) and was present. in 
the battle of Khayrabad. He took part in the bloody fight at Sarnál 
(middle of ShaSbün, 880 ; eide p. 353), He was then attached to MunSim's 
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corps; and served in the siege of Patua, during which he and his aon 
were killed (end of 981; MaSagir, 880). 
93, Ray Kalyáàn Mal, Zamindár o! Bikünir, 


He is the father of Ray Singh (No. 44), and has been mentioned 
above, p. 384. 


4 Tahir Khan, Mir Farághut, son of Mir Khurd, who was asliy 
to Prince Hindal, , 

His namo is not given in the Ma*dar. The Tubagat metely says that 
ho was a grandee of Humiyfin. and reachod, during the reign of Akbar, 
tho rank of a Commander of Two Thousam]. According to the same work, 
he had a son Bayt Khàn, who likewise served under Akbar, 

From the Akbarndma (Lucknow Edition, 1, :p, 274) ww seo that he 
"was one of Akbar's companions. Together with Dastam Khin (No, 79) 
Quthiy Qadam Khàn (No. 123), Peshraw Khán (No, 250), Hakim"'I-Mulk, 
Muqbil Khan, and Shima! Khan (No. 154), he wasisted in the capture of 
the wild and mad Khwaja MuSazzam, brother of Akhar's mother. 

%. Shih Muhammad Khan of Qulat, 

As Qut belongs to Qandahár, ho i$ often called Shih Mohammad 
Khin-i Qandahiri. The Mo*dyir says that the name of the town of 
Qalit is generally spelt with a a Q; hut that the Haziras pronounce 
Kalat, with à K. . - 

Shah Mohammad Khan was a friend of Bayrüm, and was with him 
im Qandahár, whieh Humüyün had given Bayrüm as jag. Bayram, 
however, left it entirely in S. M.'s hands. Bahadur Khan (No; 22) was 
then governor of Dàwar, and had bribed several grandees to hand over 
Qandahir to him; but S. M. discovered the plot and killed the oon- 
spiritora, Bahiidur then marched against Qandahar, S, M. knew that 
he could expect no assistance from Humiaydn, and wrote to Shah Tahmasyp 
of Persia that it was Humiydin’s intention to cede Qandahár ; he should 
therefore send troops, defeat Bahidur, and take posession of the town. 
Tahunásp sent 3,000 Turkmān troopers furnished by the jagindirs of 
Ristán, Farüh, and Garmslr. Their lender, SAN Yir, surprised Bahadur 
amd defeated him so completely, that Bahadur could not even keop 
Dawar. He therofore fled to India. S. M; had thus got rid of one danger ; 
he treated the Persian Commander with all submissiveness, but. would 
not hand over the town. Shüh Tahmüsp then ordered his ‘nephew, 
Sultin Husayn Mirzi, son of Bahtüm  Mirzà (vide No. 8) Walt 
Khalifa Shamld, and others, to besiege Qundahir, The siege had lasted 

for some time, when Sultānu Mussyn Mirsa felt disgusted and withdrew. 








Tahmasp felt annoyed, nnd sent again Sultàn. Husayn. Mirz with CAI 
Sultán, Governor of Shíràz, to Qanilahàr, with positive orders to take 
the town. SAIL Sultan wav shot during the siege, and Sultan Husayn 
Mirzá remained encamped before the town without doing anything, 
At this juncture, Akbar, who in the meantime had sncceeded to the 
throne, ordered S, M. to hand over Qandahar to the Persians, acoording 
to Humáyün's promise, and come to Inilin, 

This account of the cession of Qandahir, observes the author of the 
Ma* ágir, differs froan Munshi Sikandar's version of hin great worl: untitled 
Slamárá-yi Sikandari. | According to that history, Tahmárp, at the very 
first request of Shili Mubammad sent Sultán Husayn MirzA with Wall 
Khalifa and other nobles to Qandahar, Thoy defeated Bahadur: but 
as 8. M. would not hand over Qandahár, Talimáüsp «ent €AlI Sultàn with 
a stronger army, and appointed Sultán IIuxayn Mirzi governor of Dàwar 
and Qandahár. Shàh Mubammad held out for six months; but as he 
got no assistance frown India, he eapitulated, and withdrew to Hindastan, 

Re this ax it may, 8. M. arrived in the end of the third year of Akhar’s 
reign in India, was made » Khan, and gradually mse to the rank of a 
Commander of Two Thousand, In the beginning of the 6th year (963) 
he led the van in the battle near Sarangpar, in which Biz Bahidur lost 
Malwa, anid served, in the 9th year, in the war against SAbd* “lal Khan 
Uzbak (No. 14). In the 12th year he was made governor of Kotha. In 
the 17th year he was among the auxiliaries of Mirza SAziz Kola, and was 
wounded in the battle of Patan (p; 432). 

Hegnrding SAilil Khán, S. M.'s son, vide below, No, 125. 

96, Ráy Surjan Hadi. 

He is often merely called Ray Hida. The Hàdás are a branch of the 
Chauháns. The Sarkür of Rantanbhir is called after them Hada. 

Ray Surjan was at first in tho service of the Rin’, aml defied the 
Mughuly, because he thought himself safe in Rantanbhiir, Akbar, after 
the conquest of Chitor (p. 398), besieged in the end of the 13th. year, 
Rantanbhir, and R.S., despairing of holding out longer—the siege 
having lasted: about # month—eent his «ons Daudi and Bhoj (No. 173) 
to Akbar’s camp to mie for peace, The Emperor received them well, and 


gave each a dress of honour, When they were taken behind the tent 


enclosure to put on the garments, one of their men, suspecting foul play, 


tusbed sword in hand towarda the mudienee tent, and killed several 


people, among them Shaykh Baha" 'l-Din Majzüb of Badá,on, but was 
ctit down by onw of Mugaffar Khan's men As R. 8.'6 sons were entirely 
innocent, the accident did not change Akbar’s goodwill towards them ; 
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und he sent them back to their father. At R, S's request, EHusayn Quli 
Khan (No; 24) was then sent to tlie Fort and escortesl R. S, to the Emperor. 
RantanbhGr was annexed (Shawwal, 976, of beginning of the 14th year), 

RS. was made Governor of Gadha-Katanga, {rons where, in the Oth 
year, he was transferred to Fort Chanagh (Chunar), 

Soon after, Dandá fled and created disturbances in Bandi. Zayn 
Khàn Koka (No, H), R, B. and his second son Bhoj wore. therefore sent 
to Bündi which was conquered in the beginning of 980. After the 
conquest, R. S. was made à commander of Two Thousand, Dauda who 
had escaped, submitted, in the 23nd year, to Shahbix Khün (p. 435), 
Not long alter, Daudi fled again. He died in the 30th year, 

R. 8, served in the 25th year, aftor Mugufiar's (No. 37) death in Bihar. 
The Ma*agir does not mention the year of his death. From the Tabagaf, 
it clear, that he had been dead for some time in 1001, 

For R. S.'s son, Ray Bhoj, wide heluw; No. 175. 

97. Sháham Khan Jali, ir, 

Jalā,ir is the name of a Chaghta,t tribe. 

Shitham's father was Babi Beg, who had been under Humiyin, 
governor of Jaunpir, Babi Beg alsiy took part in the battle of Chausa, 
in which Humiyiin was defeated by Sher Shih. The Emperor fled to 
Agra, and ordered Baba Beg and other grandees to bring up the camp and 
the Begams, In attempting to rescue the ladies of the Harem, Baba Beg 
was killed by an Afghin near the imperial tent. 

Shiham Khin was made an Amir by Akbar. 

In the beginning of the 4th year (906) he served together with the two 
Jaláirs, mentioned below, Hj: Muhammad Khan-i Sistani (No, 55), 
Chalma Beg (58), Kamil Khan, Ghaklar, and Qiyaé Khan Gung (No. 33), 
under Kin Zaman (No_ 13) in the Jaunpir District against the Afghine.. 
The war continued till the sixth year, in which Sher Shah, san of Adi; 
Mubériz Khan, after Bayrim’s death, made a final attempt to overthrow 
the Mughuls, In the 10th year Sh, Kh. served against Khin Zaman. 

In the 19th year he served. under MunSim in the Bengal und Orisa 
wars, was present. in the battle of Takaroi and pursued with Todar Mal 
the Afghüns to Bhadrak (p.406). After MunSim's death at Gaur (p. 401), 
the grandoes put Sh. Kh. in command of the army till the Emperor should 
send & new commander. In the 21st year he took part in the battle near 
Ag Mabull (p. 350), Inthe 24th year he was jagindér of Hajiptir (opposite 
Patna). After Mugaffar’s death (No. 37) in 988, before Todar Mal had 
arrived, he defeated and killed SaSid-i Badakiwhi, one of the Bengal 

rebels. Subsequently, he pursued Arab Bahádür, whom Sháhbàz Khün 
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(p.438) had defeated, In the 26th year Sh. Kh. was stationed at Nathan. 
In this year, Ma5süm Khán-i Farankhüd; (No. 157) had been driven by 
the imperialists from Bahraich over Kalyünpür to Muhammarlübád, 
which he plundered, and prepared to attack Jaunpür, Sh, Kh. [rom 
Narhan, Pahür Khàán (No, 407) from Gházipür und Qüsim from Jaldpàr, 
united their contingents, and pursued MaSyam so effectually that he 
applied to M, SAziz Koka to intercede for him with the Emperor, In the 
32nd year he was made Governor of Gadha, anil soon after, of Dihli. 
In the enil of the same year he accompanied Sultin Murad, who condveted 
M. Sulayman (No. 5) to Court. In the beginning of thy S4ind year he 
assisted Sadiq Khin (No. 45) in bis expedition againat Jalila Tarik 
in Terüh. 

In the 43rd year, after a stay of fourteen years in the Panjáb, Akbar 
maie Dihli his residence. It was proved that Sh. had been oppressive, 
and he was therefore reprimanded. Two years later, he served in the 
sir war, and died during the siege of that fort, Zi Hijjah, 1009. 

The Tabagdt says that Shiham Khan was in 100!) à Commander of 
Two Thousand, 

The Akbarndma mentions two other Jaliir Grandees — 

1. Sultin Husayn Khön Jala ir. Te was mentioned above, p. 417, !, 3. 

2 Muhaminad Khén Jalair. The Tabagát saya of him, “he is an 
old Amir, and is at present (1001) mad.” He served tinder Khan Zamin 
in the war with Hemi. Inthe beginning of the 4th year all three Jalajirs 
served under Khün Zamün against the Afgháns in the Jaunpür District, 

68. Asaf Khan (112), [Mirzi Qiwim® d Din} JaSfar Heg. «on of 
Fidis" 'z-Zamün of Qazwin. 

His father Mirzà Badi*" z-Zamán was the sun of Aghá Mullá Dawütdàár 
of Quzwin (eide p. 308)... M. Badi, during the reign of Shih ‘Tahmisp, 
had been sarir of Kishin, and JaSfar had also heen introduced at the 
Persian Court, 

Tn the 22nd year of Akbar’s reign (885), JnSfar Beg came to India, and 
was presented to Akbar by his uncle M. Ghivas" ‘d-Din SAlr Asaf Khan 
If (No. 126), on his return from the [dar expedition. The new Dagh inw 
having When beon introduced, Akbar made JaSfar a Commander 
of Twenty (Bie) and attached him to the Dakiilis (p. 2%) of his 
uncle. According to Bad# oni (ITIL, 216) people attributed this minimum 
of royal favour to theomalice of JaSfar'y uncle. The post waa so low 
that JaSfar threw it up in disgust and went to Bengal, to which province 
Muzaffar Khan (No, 37) had just been appointed governor, He was with 


— 
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bim when the Bengal military revolt broke out, and fell together with 
Shams* ‘d-Din-i Khali (No, 159) into the hands of the rebels. Ja*fnr and 
Shams found means to escape, the former chiefly through his winning 
manners. On arriving at Fatbpür, JaSfar met with a better reception than 
before, was in a short time made a Commander of Two Thonsand, anil 
got the title of Araf Khan. He wae also appointed MIr Bakhshi, vice 
Qi SAli. In his first expedition, against the Rand of Udaipür, Àsaf 
was successful. 

In the Sind year he waa appointed Thanadar of Sawid (Swat), 
mow IsmaSi! Quit Khün, who had been reprimanded (p. 383, whore for 
Werjür read Bijür), Inthe 37th year Jalala Rawahani fled to Abd* "Hah 
Khán Uzbak, king of Taran; bat finding no support, he returned to 
Torah, and stirred up the Afridi and Ürakzii Afghins, Asaf was sent 
‘against him, and with the assixtance of Zayn Khan Koka, defeated 
Jalila, The family of the rebel fell into the handa of the imperialista ; 
his women were given tò Wahdat SAN, who was said to be Jalala's 


— brother, While the other members of his family were taken to Court. 


In the 30th year Asaf was sent to Kashmir, M, Yasuf Khair (No, 35) 
having been recalled. He re-distributed the lands of the Jagtr holders, 
of whom Ahmad Beg Kabulj (No, 191), Muhammad Quill Afshar, and 
Hasan SArab were the most important, The cultivation of Za farün 
(saffron, wide p, 89) and hunting wetq declared monopolies, and the 
revenue was fixed according to the assessment of Qazi SAN, fe. ot one 
làkh of kharwére, at 24 dams each (vide p. 370). Agaf stayed only three 
days in Kashmir, and returned to Lahor. In the 42nd year, when 
Kashmir had become all but desolated through the oppressions of the 
Jagir holders, Asaf was mad» Governor of the province. In the dith 
per (bezinning of 1008) he was appointed Dnredn- kull tior Patr Dàs 
(No, 190]. 

In 1013 Prince Salim (Jahángir) rebelled against Akbar; but a 
roonciliation was effected by Akbars mother, and Balim was placed for 
twelve days under surveillance. After this, he received Gujrát as tuyál, 
and gave up the $obes of Wahibad and Bihar, of which during his 
tbellion he had taken possession. Bihür wan given to Asaf, who, mote- 
over, Was appointed to a Command of Three Thousand, 

On Jah&ngir's accession, Asaf was called to Court, and appointed 
atáliq to Prince Parwiz, who had taken the command against the Rana. 
The expédition was, however, interrupted by the rebellion of Prince 

Khusraw, In the Qnil year, 1015, Jahangir, after suppressing Khusraw’s 
Tevolt, loft Labor for Kabul, andasSharif Khán Amtr^']-Umarü* remained 
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dangerously ill in India, Asaf was made Vakil and Commander of Five 
Thonsand. He also received a pen-box studded with jewels? But he 
never trusted. Jahüngir, as the Emperor. himself found out after Asal's 
death (usui. p. 109). 

From the time of Aklar's death, the kings ? of the Dakhin had been 
restless, and Malilt SAmbar had seized upon several places iti the Balághat 
District, The Khán Khánán (No. 29), with his usual duplicity, had done 
nothing to recover the loss, and Jahangir sent Prince Parwiz to the 
Dakhin, with Agaf Khiin as atatig, and the most renowned yrandees of 
the Court, ns Raje Min Singh (No. 30), Khàn Jahán Lodi, Khán-i ASzam 
(No. 21), SAbd* “Iah Khan, “each in himself sufficient for tho conquest. 
ofa country," But incessant drinking on the part of the Prive, and the 
jealousy and consequent insubordination of the Amira, spoiled every 
thing, and tbe Mughuls suffered a check and lost their prestige. Not 
long after, in 1021, Agaf died at Burhimpiir. The Tarikh of his death 
is — 

ot | es xz. A hundred times alas! dor Asaf Khia. 

"The Tuzuk (p. 108) says that he died at the ago of sixty-three. 

Ayaf Khan is represented as a man of the greatest genius. Ho win 
an able financier, and a good accountant. A glance is said to have been 
sufficient for him to know the contenta of a page. He was à great horti- 
gardens; and he often transacted business with n garden spade in his 
hand. In religious matters, he waa # free-thinker, und one of Akbar’s 
disciples (p. 218-9), He was one of the best poeta of Akbar's age, an age 
most fruitful in great poets. His Masnawi, entitled NGrnáma rutks after 
Nizam's Shirin Khusraw, Vide below among the poets of Akbar's 
reign. 

Asaf kept a great number of women, and had a large family. 

His sons. 1. Mirzd Zayn”'1-S Abidin, Ho was a Cormmaniler of Fifteen 
Hundred, 500 horse, and died in the seconil veut of Sháhjahán's reign. 
He had a son Mirë Jas far, who like his grandfather was à. poet, writing 
under the sunwe fathallny (JaSiar), He, Zahid Khan Koka, and M. Shafi 
(Padishikndina; Saqt, Ma*ayir) son of Sayt Khan, were such. intimate 
friends, that Shabjahin dubbed them sik yir, " the three friends.” He 
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later resigned the service, and lived in Agra on the pension which Shüh- 
jahan granted and Awrangzih increased. Ho died in 1004, 

2. Suhrab Khan. He was under Shihjahin a Commamier of Fifteen 
Hundred, 1,200 horse, and died in the 13th year of Shahjahán. 

3, Mirsi SAG Agghar: He wos a hasty youth, and could not bridle 
his tongue. In the Parenda expestition, he’ created dissensions between 
Shih ShujaS and Mahabat Khan. He served in the war against Jujhir 
Bandela, and perished at the explosion. of à tower in Fort Dhamünl, 
as related in the Pádishabnama. Ho had ]ust been married to the daughter 
of MuStamid Kháün Bakhshi (author of the Igbálnáma-yi: Jahángir?) ; 
but as ny cohabitation had takon placo, Sháhjahán married her to. Khün 
Dawrán. He was a Commander of Five Hundred, 100 horse, 

& Mind SAskari. He wae in the 20th. year of Shahjahün a Com- 
mander of Five Hundred, 100 horse. 

Tho lists of grandees in the Padishithndma mention two relations of 
Asaf—1, Muhammad Salih, aon of Mirz Shühi, brother or nephew: of 
Aga. He was a Commander of One Thousand, 800 horse, and died in the 
secon vear of Sháhjahün's reign. 2, Mugim, a Commander ol Fiya 
Hundred, 100 horse. 


XI. Commanders of One Thousand. and. Five Hundred. 


99. Shaykh Farid-i Bukhari. 

The fqbálnámn, uccording to the Ma*ágir, saya he belonged to the 
M iisawi Sayyids ; but this is extraordinary, because the Bukhiri Sayyid's 
trace their deseent to Sayvid Jalal-i Bukhári, seventh descendant of Imám 
*Alt Nuqt Alhadi. 

The fourth ancestor of Shuyld Farid was Shaykh SAbdo "L-Gha far of 
Dihli, whowhen dying desired his familytogive up depending on Suyürghál 
tenures, but rather to enter the military service of the kings. This they 
šem to have dome. 

Shaykh Farid was born at Dihli (Tzu, p. 68). He entered Akbar'a 
service early. In the 28th year, when M. Aziz (No, 21) resigned from ill- 
health the command of the Bihar army, 5. F. accompanied Vasir Khan 
(No. 41) to the neighbourhood of Banlwün, where Qutlü of Oris had 
collected his Afghans, Qutin having made proposals of piace, 8, F, was 
ordered to meet him. In doing so he nearly perinhed through Qutli‘s 
treachery (vide Stewart's Bengal}. In the 30th year, he was made 5 
Commander of 700, and gradually rose, till the 40th year, to à Command 
6f 1,500, He was also appointed Mir Bakuh, and had also for some time 
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the Daftars Tow in hia charge, i.o., ho bad to settle all matters relating 
to the granta of Jair holders. 

His elevation under Jahingir was due to the decided support. he 
gave Jahüngir, immediately before his accession, and to the victory he 
obtained over Prince Khisraw at Bhairdwal. When Prince Salim 
occupied THahabad during his rebelliot against his father, appointing 
his servants to mangabs and giving them Jágizs, Akbar favoured Prince 
Khusraw no openly; that pvery one looked upon him as xuccessor. Soon, 
after, a sort of reconcilation was effected, and Salim‘s mon were sent to 
Gujrat, When Akbar lay on the death-bed, he ordered Salim to stay 
outside the Fort of Agr: and M. SAziz Koka (No, 21) and Raja Man 
Singh, who from family considerations favoured Khustaw's succesaion, 
placed their own men at the gates of the fort, and asked Shaykh Farid 
tö take command.. Rut 8. F. did not. care for their arrangements and 
went over to Prince Salim outside, and declared him emperor, before 
Akbar had closed his eyes, On the actual accession, 8. F. was mado a 
commander of 5,000, received the title of JSdhib* 's-sayf w? *I qalam;! 
amd was appointed Mir Bakhsh’. : 

A short time after, on the Sth Zi Hijjah, 1014, Prince Khnsraw 
suddenly loft Agra, and went plundering and reetuiting to Lahor, S, F., 
With other Bukhiri and many Barha Sayyids, waa sent after him, whilst 
Jehingir himself followed soon after, accompanied by Sharif Khán 
Amir" ]-Umará* and Mahübat Khán, who were hostile to S, F., and 
took every possible opportunity of slandering him.  Sultán Khusraw 
had gone to Labor and besieged the town, when he heard of S. F.'s 
urrival with 12,000 horse at the Ab-TSultanpdr. He raised the siege, and 
arrived at the Biah, which S. F. had just crossed. Klinsraw was 
immediately attacked, The Sight was unusually severe. The Barha 
and Bukhári Sayyila had to beur the brunt of the Bght, thè formar in 
the yan under the command of Say! Khán, son of Sayyid Mabindil Khan 
Kunilliwal (p. 427) «nd Sayyid Jalal. ‘There Were about 00 or 60 of the 
Baths Sayyide oppeiied to 1,500 Badubhehl troopers, and had not S. 

00 “Kilmal (wide No. 78) come in time to their resit, charging the enemy with 
load cries of Padiahdh salamat the Bathe Bayyids would have been cut. 
down toa man. Sayyid Fayf Khün got seventeen wounds, and S, Jalil 
died a few days after the bartle.. About four hundred of Khusmw's 
troopers wore killed, and the rest diapered. Kbusraw's jewel-box fell 
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into the hands of the Imperinlists, The fight took place in the neighbour- 
hood of Bhairówal! In the evening Jahingir arrived, embraced 8. F., 
and stayed the night in his tent. The District was made into a Pargana J 
of the name of Fathabad, and was given S, F, nan present, He received, 
besirles, the title of Mwrtagi: Khán, and was appointed governor of the 
Büba of Gujrát. 

In the 2nd yenr, 8, F: presented Jahüngit with an immense ruby made 
intoa ring, which weighed 1 méegil, 15 merkie, and was valued at 25,000 Ba. 
As the relations of the Shaykh oppressed tha people im Gujrát, he was 
recalled from Abmadiübád (Tweuk, p, 73). In the hth year he was mado 
| governor of the Panjib, In 1021 he made prepamtions to invade 
Küngmi He died t Pathin in 1025, and was buried at Dihli (T'uz. p. 159). 
At the time of his death, he wás à Conimander of Six Thousand. 5.000 
horse, 

Rayyid Ahmad, in his work on the antiquities of Dill, entitled faar” 

"¢ Sanadid, No. 77, says that the name of &. F.'a father was Sayyid 

Abmed-i Bukhiri. Of Farid’s tomb, ho says, nothing is left hut an areado 

(dään) But he wrongly places the death of the ‘Shaykh fy the 

A year, or 1033 instead of in the eleventh year, or 1025 A.D. 

Sayyid Alinad also mentions s Sarai, built by Shayth Farid in 

Dibli which has ainee been repaired by the English Government, and 

fe now wierd asm jail (lsh >, jel Rhine). 

J According to the Tusuk, p. 65, Salimagadh (Dihli) belonged to S. Farid, 
It had been built by Salim Khin the Afghan during his reign in the 
midst (dar miyiin) of fhe Jamna, Akbar had given it to Farid? 

When Shaykh Farid died, ouly 1.000 Ashrafi& were found in his 
house, which very likely gave rise to the Tarith of bis death :— 


« 





* Bhairowil, un our mayw Hbyrownl, tine on the road from. J&lindhar to Amribár, on 
the right bank of ihe Diah. Alte the delest traw fled porthwarde with the view 
9f teuchins Koht&s berond tbe right hank of the Jholum. He hart therefore t0 ctoss the 
Hawi, tho Chandb, and the Jbpiam. On coming to the Chbanál. at tm ented SAdpár 

| i very common namn in the Panjab), he roubl innt gat hoaia Ho therefore to 
; hieh i« aleo mentioned ne a. place for erossing in the «d Nàmri—um our 
mapa Sodra. NE of Vaxirülid—and itiduced «ome beutmet to take hin over. But thoy 
Jett him in the hurch. landed blm on an lslsmd in the middie of tho Chanüb, arid ewam hack. 
This cater to the ears of the Chaudl i Sodhara, anil a rTepott was sent t6 CAbd* "lQiim 
Namakin (No 100), one of Jubiingte’s offionrs stationed at Uujrat (at some distance trom 
the right bank of the Chatáh. pple to Varititad) — He rame. took Khusrnw from 
the , wet Kept him oontined in Gajrat. Thé new» 0f tl» capture reached! Jabāngtr 
X me on the last Muljarram 1055, Le. 52 dove after A 
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oy 2s? slo did, Rhurd burd (1025 a.n.). 
” He gave,! and left (carried off) little.” 

Shaykh Farid was indeed n mau of tho greatest liberality, He always 
gave with his own handy, Once a beggar came to him seven times on one 
lay, and received money ; and when he returned the eighth time, Farid 
gave him again money, but told him not to tell others ; else they might 
take the money from hím. He gave widows n great deal, and his jagir 
Innis were yiven as free land tenures to the children of his servants 
or soldiers who hed been killed; When in Gujrüt, he had a list made 
nf all Bukküri Sayyida in-the province. and paid for every marriage feast 
ani outfit ; he even gave pregnant women of his ean maney forthe aame 
purpose for the benefit of their yet unborn childten, Ho never assitted 
singers, musicians, or flatterers. 

He built many sardia, The one in Dihit has been mentioned above, 
In Ahmadabad, & mahalla was adomed by him and recetved an n 
memorial of him the name of Bukhárá. In thé rama town hie built the 
Masjid and Tomb of Shih Wajth 'd-Din (died 988; Badaont, 1T. 43). 
He also built Faridabád near Dihli, the greater part of the old pargana 
of Tilpat being included in the pargana of Faridabad (Elliot’s Glossary, 
Beame's Edition, 11, p, 123), In Labor also, a Mahalla was built by hin, 
a large bath, and a chauk, or bixár. The Government. officers under 
him received annually three. kAdSate> to his footmen he gave annually 
& blanket, und his kweepers got shoes, Ho never maie alterations in 
lus gifts. 2 

Eo contingent vonsiated af 3,000 picked troopers, Neither in the 
reign of Akbar, nor that af Jahangir did he build a palace for himself. 
He always lived as if on the march, He paid his contingent personally, 
little caring for the noise and tumult incident to such offices, One of his 
best soldiers, an Afghan of the name of Sher Khin, bad tuken leave in 
Gujrat, and rejoined after an absence of six years, when Sh. Farid wae in 
Kaliniir on his march to Kāngm The Shaykh ordered Dwarki Das, 
his Baktwht, to pay the man his wages, and the Hakbshi wrote out the 
Deseriptive Roll, and gave the man one day's pay. But Farid got angry, 
and said, ** He iv an old servant, and though he eomes rather late, my 
affairs have not fared. ill on account of his ubwetice; give him his whole 
pay.” "The man got 7,000 R«., hie whole pay for six years, 
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“Night and day,” exclaims the author of the Ma*àgir, “ change as 
before, and the stars walk and the heavens turn as of old, but India has 
no lonyger such men, Perhaps they have left foc some other country ! " 

ShayMi Farid had no son. His daughter leo died childless. He had 
adopted two young men, Muhammad SaSid and Mir Khan, "They lived 
in great pomp, and did not care for the emperor, Though often warned, 
they would noisily pass the palace in pleasure boats to the annoyance 
of the emperor, their boats being lighted up with torches and coloured 
lamps. One night they did so again, and Mahibat Khin, whom Jahiugit 
had given a hint, sent one of his men and killed Mir Khan. 8, F. 
demanded of the emperor Mabübat'« blood ; but Mahábat got together 
several “ respectable " witnesses who maintained before the emperor 
that Mir Khan had been killed by Muhammad Sad, and Shaykh F. had 
to remain quiet. 

Mubammad SaSid was alive in the 20th yearof Shihjahin, and was a 
Commander of Seven. Hundred, 300 horse (Padishahn, If, 743). 

Sayyid Ja8 far, S. F.’s brother, was also in Akbar’s service. He was 
killed 1n the battle of Patan (p. 453). 

The Padishihnama (1, b., 316, 313; T, 739) also mentions Sayyid 
Badr, son of Shaykh Parid’s sister, a Commander of 700, 500 horse: and 
Sayyid Bhakar, son of Sh. F.'s brother, « Commander of Five Hundred, 
300 horse. 

100, Saminji Khan, son of Chaima Beg. 

For Samunji we olten find in MSS, Samág. "The Turkish seman 
means Aay, so that Samuingi or Samaduchi would mean one who looks after 
the ha, 

The name of thid grandee is neither given in the Ma*ayir, nor the 
Tobapat. Nor have I come across his name in the 4Ibarnáma. It remnins, 
therefore, doubtfnl whether he is the son of No. 58. 

Another Samánji Khán will be found below, No. 147. 

101. Tardi Khán, son of Qiya Khàn Gang (No. 33). 

He has been mentioned above, on p. 367. The Tabagat says that, in 
1001, be was governor of Patan. (Gujrat) 











* Tardi Khan: ix aleo mentioned iu ana Abmad"s edition of the Terah p18, 1. b5. 
But this la à mistake. It whoult be Jer , not T'ardi Tha word togat, ie., aieo 
ls a mistake, and nhonld be Tegdi. Pages 18, 19, ot € Tuzuk treat of Akbar's foremd 
march to Patan in Gujrat (vide p.44, not, and p 445), The AMa*bnr (MB. 77 ot 
ihe Library As. Soe. Bengal, p, 183, 5.) mentions tho 4 h Rahis T, ma tho day whin Akhat 
left i Wut from the Akbarnáma ( Lucknow Edition, TII. 1& ff.) it le clear thal Akbar 
loli Āgra on the 24ih Rabic TI, 081; aod engaged the enemies v the Oh day after hie 











102. Mibtar Khán, Anis" 'd-Din, a servant of WHiumáyün, 

The word mihar, prop. a. price, oceurs very often in the names of 
Huméayiin's servants. Thus in the Atharndea (Lucknow Edition, Vol, T, 
p. 209—a very interesting page, which gives the names of the grandees, 
ste, who accompanied the emperor to Persia). 

Mihtar Khàn was the title of Atis* 'd-Dfn. He was Humiüyün'a 
treasurer on his flight to Persia, and returned with the emperor. 

Tn the Mth year, when Rantanbhir had heen conquered (vide No, 96), 
the fort was put in hís charge. In the beginning of the lat year (beginning 
of 994) he accompanied Min Singh on his mxpedition against Rand 
Partab of Maiwar, andl distinguished himself as leader of the Chadavul 
(rear), Inthe 25th your he held a jagirin Audh, und Histinguished himself 
in the final pursuit of Ma*süm Khan F arankhadt (No, 157), 

Anis was gradually promoted, He was at the time of Akbar's death 
4 Commander of Three Thousand. Aecording to the. 7. abagát, he. was 
m 1001 à Commander of 2.500, 

He died in the and year of Jahüngir's reign, 1017, eighty-four years 
old. If 1 read the MSS. of the MoSinr correctly, he waa a Katt, and 
looked upoti his tribe with much favour. He wasa man of great simplicity. 
It is said that he paid his contingent monthly. 

Minis Khan, his son, was during the reign of Juhangte a Commander 
of Five Hundred; 130 horse. Abi Talib, now of Münis Kháu, was employed 
as treasurer (Khizinehi) of the Sübs of Rengal, 

103: Ray Durgé Sisodia. 

Ray Durga is generally called in the Abbarndma, Ray Durga Chanidra- 
wat, [e5, Y ano. The home of the family was the Pargana of Rámpür, 
also called Talümpür, near Chitor, 

In the 26th year of Akbut's reign Ray Durga Accompanied Prinoe 
Murid on his expedition against Mirai Mubammad Hakim of Kühl, 
In the 28th year he was attached to Mirza Khan's (No. 29) corps, and 
distinguished himself in the Gujrat: war. In the 30th year he was with 
M. SAziz Koka (No. 71) im the Dakhin. — In the With year he followed 
Prince Muriid to Malwa, and later to the Dakhin. 

In the 45th. year: Akbar sent. him after Muzafar Husayn Mirza. He 
then accompanied Abü "I-Fagl to Nisik, and went afterwards home on 
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without permiasion. 

He died towards the end of the ?nd year of Jahángir's reign. 

According to the Tusuk (p. 63) he had served Akbar for npwards of 
forty years, Jahüngir says, ho had at first boen in the service of Rini 
Udai Singh, and reached, during the reign oi Akbar, the dijgmity of 
Commander of Four Thousand, He is sain to have heen à good tactician. 

The T'abaqüt says that hewas in 1001 a Commander of Fifteen Hundred. 

The Ma*á gir continues tho history of his descendants, from which the 
Tollowing tree has been taken, 

Gewealogy of tha Bos of K&mpür (f dlmpür), Chlor. 
V. By Frurgh Siewliyn 
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leave. He returned, but after six weeks went again home, apparently 
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(Chandráwat) 
2 Bio Chandi (Jahangir) 
(a) A {b) Rip Mukumd 


3. Ttà,o — (Shahjahin) 


4. Rio Hatti Singh (Da)? 
— 4: (a) Rio Rüp Singh—— 4. (4). RKo Amr 
[died childlesa 7 Roney 
7. Ri» Muhlam Singh 
s. Rip Ga. Singh 
9. H&,o Ratan Singh 

Rā,o Ratan Singh tumed Muhammadan, and got tho title of Muslim 
Khän (Awrangzib-Jahändārt Shàh). 

(04. Madhu Singh, son of Raja Bhagwiin Dix (No. 27). 

He was present in the fight at Sarnal (p. 353), In the beginning of the 
2ist year (Muharram, 984) he served under Man Singh against Rana 
Kika, and distinguished himself in the battle of Gogandu (2ist Rabis 
I 984.3 = In the 0th year he accompanied Mirza Shahrakh (No. 7] 
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on his expedition to Kashmir, In the 31st year, after the death of 
Sayyid Hamid (No. 78), he took the contingent of Raja Bhagwan from 
Thüna Langar, where he was stationed, to SAli Masjid, where Màn 
Singh was, 

In the 48th year he was made a Commander of Three Thousand, 2.000 
horse. According to the Tabagat, he had been, in 1001. a Commander 
ot 2,000, 

His soù, Chater Sl, or Salir Sil, was at the end al Tahüngir's reign a 
Commander of Fifteen Hundred, 1,000 horse. He was killed together with 
his two sons, Bhim Singh ond Anand Singh, in the Dakhin, in the Sri year 
of Shihjahiin’s reign. His third son, Ugar Sen, was à Commander of 
Eight Hundred, 400 horse (wide Pádihàhn, 1, p. 294; T b, 
pp. 305, 314). 

105. Sayyid Qasim, and 143. Sayyid Hashim, sons of Sayyid 
Mahmi:l Khan of Barha, Kiindliwal (No. 7). 

In the 17th year 8. Qasim served under Khán «Alam (No. 58) in the 
pursuit of Muhammad Huxayn Mirzá, who nftee hin defeat by M. *Aziz 
Koka (No. 21) had withdrawn to the Dakhin. : 

S. Hüshim served. in the 21st vear, with Ray Rày Singh (No. 44) 
against Sultân De,ora, miler of Sarobi, and distinguished himself in the 
conqnest of that place, 

In the 22nd year both brothers served under Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) 
against the Ránà. In the 25th year, when Chandr. Sen., son of Máldeo; 
raised disturbances, both brothers, who had jágirs in Ajmir, wero ordered 
to march against him. Both again distinguished themselves in the 28th 
year, and served in the Aardwal of Mirza Khan (No. 29) in the 
Gujrat war. 

B. Hashim was killed in the battle of Sarkich, near Ablmadábád, 8. 
Qüsim was wounded. He was subsequently appointed Thánadàr of 
Patan. When Mirzá Khát went to Court, leaving Quiij Khán a* Governor 
of Abmadábüd, Qànim waa aguin appointed to a command and operated 
successfully against Muzafar, Jim (samindár of Little Kachh), and 
Khangir (ramindár of Great Kachhi, - 

On the transfer of Mirza Khan, Khan ASgam (No. 21) wns appointed 
Governor of Gujrat, Qisimcontinued to swerve inGujrit,and distinguished 
himself especially in the 37th year. | Later, he commanded the left wing 
of Sultán Murad's Dakhin corpa. 

Qasim died in the 44th year (1007). He was at his desth a Commander 
of 1,500. 

Regarding their sons, víde p. 427. 
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XII. Commanders of Twelve Hundred and. Fifty, 

106. Ráày Sàl Darbàri, Shaykhiwat. 

He is also called Raja Ray SAl Darbàarf, and is the son of Raji Soja, 
son of Ráy Rày Mal Shaykhawat, in whose service Hasan Khin Sir 
(father of Sher Shih) was for some time. 

As remarkerl above (No. 23), the Kachhwihas are. divided 
into Rájüwats amd Shaykhawats. To the latter branch belong Raja 
Lé Karan, Ray Sal, ete.; tho former contains Min Singh's posterity 
(the present rulers of Jatpür). 

The term Shaikhawat, or Shekhirat, an it ia generally pronounced, 
is explained as follows. One of the ancestors of this branch hail no sons, 
A Muhommadan Shaykh, however, had pity on him, and prayed for 
him till he got a son. From motives of gratitude, the boy was called 


—. Shaykk Hence his descendants are called the Shaykháwat Branch. 





Riiy Sal was employed at Court, a4 his tithe of Darbart indicates. He 
was in charge of the Harem. During the reign of Juahingir, he was 
promoted, anid served inthe Dakhin. He died there at an advanced age. 
He had twenty-one sona, each of whom had a numerous posterity. 

Whilst Ray Sal-was in the Dakhin, Midhd Singh and other grand- 
children of his, collected a lot of ruffinns, and occupied Ráy Sál's paternal 

. Bet Mathará Dis, a Bengali, who was Ray Sal's Munshi 
and Valil, recoverud & portion of his master's lunda. 

Aiter Ray Sal's death, his sons and grandsons lived, according to 
thv eustom of the Zamindirs of the age, in feud with their neighbours 
and with each other. Raja Girdhar, Ray Sal's son, is almost the only 
one that distinguished himself at Court. 

From the Akbarndma we see that Ray Sil entemed early Akhar's 
service; for he was present in the battle of Khayürbád (p. 414) in the 
fight at Rarmàl (vide 27), and accompanied the Emperor on his forced 
march to Patan and Abmowlabád (p. 458, note). 

The Pidishahwdma (1, b., p. 314) mentions another son of Ray Sal's, 
Bhoj Raj, who was « Commander of Eight Hundred, 400 horse. 

The Tabagát «ys that. Rày Bål, was in. 1001 a Commander of Two 
Thousand. Abi 'l-Fagl calle him in this list à Commander of 1250. This 
mansab is unusual, and Ráy Sál stands alone in this class. It does pot 
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occur in the ists ol Grandees in the. Padiahühnáma. From other histories 
also jt ia elear that the next higher Mansab after the Hair was the 
llazir o pánsadi, or Commander of Fifteen Hundred, 


XIH. Commanlere of One Thousand, 


107. Muhibb SAI Khan. sou of Mir Khalifa. 

Thit grandee must not be confounded with Mubith SAR Khan Kaht 
(p. 4640), 

Mubibb SAli Khan is the son of Mir Nigam" “d-Din SAH Khalifa, the 
“pillar of Babar's government”. He had no faith in Humáyün, end 
was opposed to his accession. He therefore favoured Mahdi Khwaja, 
Babar's son-in-law. Mahdi, a short time before Babar’s death, assumed 
& royal deportment. One day, Mir Khalifa happened to be in Mahdis 
tent; and when he left, Mahdi, thinking himself alone, put his hand 
to his beard, and exclaimed," Thon shalt by and by follow me.” He had 
scarcely uttered these wordu when he observed Mugqim-i Harawi? in 
the corner of the tent. Mugim reported these words to Mir. Khalifa, 
and upbraided him for giving Mahdi his support. Mir Khalifa thereupon 
changed his mind, forbade people to visit Mahdi, and raised, on Babar's 
death, Humiyiin to the throne. 

His son Mubibb SAI Khan distinguished himself under Baber and 
Humáyün. His wife was Nühid Begam, daughter of Qasim Koka, 
Qasim had sacrificed himself for Babar. Babar had fallen into the 
hands of SAbd" ‘llth Khan Uzbak, when Qasim stepped forward and said 
that he was Babar He» was cut to pieces, and Bihar escaped. In 975, 
Nibid Begam went to Thatha, to see her mother, Hajl Begam (daughter 
of Mirza Mugim, son of Mirzi Zà 'I-Nün). After Qisim Koka’s death, 
Haji Begam married Mirsà Hasan, and after him, Mirzà 5 [sa Targhán, king 
of Sindh (p. 390), Before Nakid Begam renched Thatha Mirzà 512a died, 
His sucesssot, Mirai Baqi, ill-treated Haji Begum and her daughter. 
Jj Begam therefore colleeted « few desperate men and watched for 
an opportunity to get hold of M. Baqi person. The plot was, however, 
discovered, and Hájt Begam waa put into prison. Nàhid Begam escaped 
and went to Bhakkar, whore she was well received by Sultào Mabmüd, 
ruler of the District. He persuatlod ler to ask Akbar to »end her husband 
Muhibb SAN ta Bhakkar; and he would give him an army, if he liked to 
attack Thatha. Nahi Begam did so on coming to Court, and Akbar, 


$ Father of the Historian Nigim® ‘d-Din Almad, author of the Tahugit-i Abbari, 
Muqim wae then Diete-4 Beyitat, 
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in the 16th year (978), calle for Mubibb, who liad then retired from 
court-life, and ordered him to proces! to Bhakkar. 

Muhibb set out, accompanied by Mujahid Khán, a son of his daughter. 
SaSid Khan (No, 25), Governor of Multan, had aleo roveived orders to 
ussist Mubibb; but at Sultan. Malimüd's request, Mulibb came alone, 
accompanied by only a few hundred troopers. When he arrived at 
Bhakkar, Sultan Mahmiid said that he had changed his mind: he might 
go and attack Thatha without his assistance; but he should do ao from 
Jaisalmir, nnd not from Bhakkar. Muhibb, though he had only 200 
troopers, resolved to punish Sultán Mahmáüd for hia treachery, an 
propared himself to attack Bhalkar, Maluifid had 10,000 horse assembled 
near Fort Mithila (dl,). Mubibb attacked them, dispersed them, and 
took soon after the fort itself. Ho then fitted out a larger corps, and moved 
to Bhakkar, where he again defeated Mabmüd. "The consequence of this 
victory was that Mubarak Khan, Sultan Malimüd's easir, left his master 
and went with 1,600 horse over to Mubibb, But as Mubérak’s son, Bex 
Oghlü, was accused of having had criminal intercourse with a concubine 
of Sultàn Mahmád, Muhibb wished to kill Beg Oghlü. Mubarak, who had 
not expected this, now tried to get out of Mubibb's power. Muhibb 
therefore killed Mubirsk, and used the money which fell into his hands 
to complete his preparations for the siege of Bhakkar, 

The siege had lasted three years, when famine and disease drove the 
inhabitants to despair. The swelling which i» peculiar to the district 
decimated the people: and the bark of the Sire tree (p. 238), the best 
remedy for it, could only be had for gold. Sultàn Malmüd at last sent 
a message to Akbar, ond offered the fort as o present to Prince Salim, 
if Muhibb were recalled, and another grandee sent in his stead, who was 
to take him (Malimüd) to Court ; for he said, he could not trust Muhibb. 
Akbar aecepted the proposal, and vent Mir Gesa, Bakiwal- -begt, to 
Bhakkar! Before Mir Gest arrived, Sultin Matmid had died. New 
complications arose on his arrival, Mujahid Khan just besieged Fort 
Ganjiba,* and his mother Sámi*a Begam (Muhibb's daughter), who felt 
- offended at Akbar's proceedings, dispatched a few ships against Mir 

Gesü, and nearly captured him. In the meantime Mugine-i Harawi 
- also arrived and dücsuadel Muhihh from hostilities agninst Mir Geati, 
I 
s. 


! The onqueat. 6f Bhakkar i minutel eene Np. 329). 
frin which Prol, Dowson in his adition of Elliot's History of India {T p. ——— 
extracts, Bot Alro ‘} Fasl's account contains a fow interesting differences. 
Dowwin's Mir Kisü. we hare to trad Mir (eed Hin hhogrey gingives in tin Waa 
Generally calimi Gji, 
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The latter now entered. Bhakkar (981) and the inhabitants handed the 
keys over to him. 

Bat neither Malibb nor Mojahid felt inclined to leave for the Court, 
though their stay was fraught with danger. Mubibh therefore entered 
into an agreement with Mir Gesü, according to which Mujahid shoald be 
allowed to go to Thatha, and that he himself with his whole family should 
be accommodated in Lohari. Tho arrangement had boen partially carried 
out, when Mir Gesü dispatched n flotilla after Mujahid. Mubibb upon this 
withdrew to Mithila. Sürmifa Begam fortified the environs, and when 
attaekéd by Gesü's men, she successfully repulsed them for one day and 
one night. Next day, Mujáhid arrived hy forced marches, defeated the 
enemy! and oceupied the land eaat of the river. 

In the meantime, Akbor had sent Muhammad Tarsé Khán (No. 32) 
à» governor to Bhakkar, and Mubibb thonght it now wise to go to 
Court, 

In the 2ist year, Mubibh received an appointment at Court, a» a 
sort of Mir S4rg. As he gave the emperor satisfaction, Akbar, in the 
23nd year, allowed him to choose one of four appointments, the office 
of Mir SArz, the guard of the Harem, the governombip of a distant 
province, or the governorship of Dibli. Mubibb chose the lest, and 
entered at onee upon his office. 

He died a Governor of Dihli in 989, 

Mubibb is placed in the Tabag& among the Commanders of Foar- 
"Thousand. 

Regarding the town of Bhakkar, Abü 'I-Fazl ssys that it is called in 
old books Mangiira. Six rivers united pass by it im several branches ; 
two branches lie to the-south, one to the north. The town at the latter 
branch is ealled Bhakkar. On the second branch another town lies, 
called Lohati, and near it is the Indus. 

Mirza Shh Husayn Arghin, king of Thatha, had Bhokkar fortified, 
and appointed as Commander his [oster-hrotber, Sultàn Mabmid. After 
Shih Husayn's death, Sulfán Malinüd declared himself independent 
at Bhakkar, and Mirada Sli Tarkhas (p. 390) at Thatha. Both were 
often at war with each other. Sultan Mabmild is said to have been a 
crue) man. 

Aa Hhakkar was conquered and annexed before Thatha, it was 
attached to tlie Saba of Multan. 





VO Prof. Dowaon s MSS. ares with hiv version (fp. S41), the Tariths Matyi 
woul! contradict the Abserndame Mojibid Khas le again mentioned. Le. p. 232. 
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[Muhibh «Aii Khán Rahtási.] 

Like- Mubibb SAII Khan, son of Mir Khalifa, Mubibh «Ali Khán 
Rahtüsl is put in the. T'abagGt among the Commanders of Four Thousand. 
It is impossible to say why Abd 'I-Faz} hed not mentioned him in this 
list. His name, however, ocours frequently in the Ubarndma and other 
histories, As he was a long time Governor of Rahtàs in &. Bihar, he is 
generally called Rabtdsi, "This renowned Fort had passed, in 945, into 
the hands of Sher Shah. During his reign, 44 aldo that of Salim Shah, 
Fath Khin Batni commanded the Fort. Sulisequently it came into 
the hands of Sulaymàn ani Junayd-i Karraráni. The latter appointed 
Sayyid Muhammad commander, As related Above (p. 437), he handed 
it over to Shihbig Khan (No, 8), at the time of the war with Gajpati 
and his son Sti Ram (984). 

Tu the same year, Akbar appointed Muhibb SAli Khan governor of 
Rahtás, and Sháhház Khan made over the Fort to him, 

Mulibb rendered excellent services during the Bengal Military 
Revolt. Hia son also, Habib SAH Khán (eide No, 133), distinguished himself 
by his bravery, but waa killed in a fight- with one Yüsnf Mitti, who had 
collected a band of Afghüns and ravaged S, Bihar, His death affected 
his father so much that he became temporarily insane; 

In the 31st year, two officers having been appointed to each Biba, 
Mubibb was ordered to join Vazir Khán (No. 41), Governor of Bengal. 
In the 33rd year Bihiir was given to the Kachhwahas as jagir, and Akbar 
talled Mukibb to Court, intending to make him governor af Multan, 
But ae the emperor was just about to leave for Kashmir (997), Muhibb 
nceompanied him. 

Soon after entering Kashmir, Mubibb fell ill, and died, on the emperor's 
return, near the Koha Sulayman, Akbar went to hia sick-bed and saw 
him the moment he died. 

In the Adbarndma (ITE, p. 245) & place Mwubhib) SATipür * 1$ mentioned 
which Muhibb founded near Rahtiis, 

105. Sultàn Khwaja, SAbd™ ‘I-SAzim, son of Khwaja Khiwand 
Dost 


Ho is also called Sulfin Khwija Nojióoud? His father Khawand 
Dost was a pupil of Khwaja Abd" ‘sh-Shabid, fifth son of Khwija 











3 the epithet of the renowned saint a $ Bukhárá, 
bore T9, died 2o] Habit L TIL — we bg i 


words, he and his parente used to wesxr kauthdhe acorml with figures (nagok), 
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SAbd^ ‘llth (generally called Khwajayin Khwajw; vide No. 17), 
son. of the renowned saint Khwaja Adsir? "d-Dín Abrár (born 806, died 
29th Rabi* I, 805). 

Whot SAbd" 'sh-Shahid eame from Ramarqand to Indis, ho was well 
recelved by Akhar, and got as present the Purgana Chamari. He remained 
there some time, but returned in 982 to Samarqand, where he diod two 
years later. 

Sultán Khwaja, though neither learned in the sciences nor in tasawwuf 
(mysticixm), had yet much of the saintly philosopher in him. He possesaed 
in à high degree the confidence and the friendship of the emperor. In 984 
he was made Mir Hat, and as such commanded à numerous party of 
courtiers during the pilgrimage to Makkah. Never before had so intluential. 
a party left for Arabia : Sultàn Kliwàja waa to distribute six lakha of mipres 
and 12,000 EAiSats to the people of Makkah. 

On his return in 986 (ird year) he was made 3 Commaniler of One 
Thousand, and appointed Sadr of the realm (p. 284), He held that office 
till his death, whieh took place in tho 29th year (902), He was buried 
ontaide the Fort of Fathpür, to the north. 

His daughter, in the beginning of the 30th year, was married to 
Prince Danyal. I 

His son, Mie Khwaja, was in the 46th year a Commander of 500. 


According to Badi.ont and Abü "-Fagl, Sultāna Khwaja belonged to 


the elect of the Divine Faith " (ride p. 214). 

109, Khwüja SAbd" 'llàh, sen of Khwaja Abd" 'l-Latif. 

His name is not given in the MoSieir and the. Tabagat. Tho Akbar- 
nila tnentions a Khwaja SAbd* ‘lah who served in the war against 
Abd* ‘Ilih Khiin Uzbak (No. 14), in Malwah (071-2), during the last 
rebellion of Khan Zaman (No. 13), and in the fight at Sarnil (middle of 
ShaSbin, 980; wide No, 27), He also accompanied tlie emperor on his 
forved march to Patan and Abmadibad Vide the Lucknow Edition 
of the Akbarndma, I, 285, 287, 367; Tl, 24. 

110, KhwSjo Jahan, Amini of Hirt. 


His full name ie Khwaja Amin® “d-Din Mabmad of Hinks. The form. 


Amini is modern Irani, which likes to add « long d to names. 
Amin was an excellent accountant and a distinguished. calligrapher. 
He accompanied Humiyin on his tlight to Persia. On the return of the 
emperor, he wae made Bakiehi of Prince Akbar. 

On Akbur’s accession, Amin was made a Commander of One Thousand, 
and received the title of. A/wdje Juhán. He was generally employed 
in finuncial work, and kept the greut-seal. In the Ith year he was 
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accused by Muzaffar Khán (No. 37) of want of loyalty shown in the 
rebellion of Khàn Zamán. Amin was reprimanded, the great seal was 
taken from him, and he was dismissed to Makkah, 

On his return, he was pardoned. In the 19th year (081-2) Akbar 
besieged Hajipir; but Amin hid bowen compelled by sickness to remain 
behind at Jaunpür. When the emperor returned from Hajipür over 
Jaunpür to Agra, Amin followed him, On the match, he was once charged 
by a mast elophant ; his foot got entangled in a tent rope, and he fell 
to the ground. The accident had an injurious effect on Amin, ton- 
valessent as he was. He died near Lakhnau in the begining of ShaShin, 
982. 

According to the chronology of the Tabagaf, his death took place 
in 983, . 

À son of Amin's brother is mentioned. His name was Mirzà Beg. 
He was a poet and wrote under the takhallus of Skahri, He withdrew 
from Court, and died in 989. 

Jahingir also conferred the title of Khwaja Jahán on the officer (Dost 
Mubammad of Kabul) who had served him as Bakhshi while Prince. 

111. Tatar Khan, of Khurüsán. 

His name js Khwaja Tahir Muhammad. In the 8th year he aecom- 
panied Shah Budágh Khán (No. 52) and Rümi Khán (No, 146), and 
pursued Mir Sháh Abü 1-MaSàli, who withdrew from Hisir Firüza to 
Kabul. 

He was ther mae governor of Dihli, where he died in 986. 

The Tabagüt says he wus for some time Vazir, and died in 985. 

Regarding his entity with Mulla Nar*'d-Din Tarkhin, vide Bada,oni, 
ALT, 199. 

2 Hakim Abi ‘Fath. son of Mullà SAbd" r-Razeiq of Gilan, 

His name is Masi" 'd-Din Aba ‘I-Fath. Mawlàni CAbd* 'r-Razráq, 
his father, waa a learned and talented man, and held for a long time 
the post of Sádr of Gilàn. When Gilán, in 974, eame into the possession 
of Tahmaap, Abmad Khin, ruler of the country was imprisoned, and. 
SAbd* "r-Hazzáq was tortured to death. — Hakim Abū 'l-Fath, with his 
distinguished brothers, Hakim Haumim (No, 205) and Hakim Nür' *d-Din.* 
left the country, and arrived, in the 20th year, in India (p. 184). They 
went to Court und were well received. — Abü "-Fatb, in the 24th year, 
wus made Sadr and Amin of Bengal. At the outbreuk of the military 


- 3 Ha io mentioned below n ‘ol Akbar's Hio to£Aallus is * Qarkei **. 
‘Their fourth brother, Hakim Lorfs ' later nin to India, and received 
through Abi’t-Fath’s inftuunce « Tro Handred (No. M) Te did nut tive tong. 
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revolt, he was captured with several other officers (ride Nos. 98 and 155] ; 
but he escaped from prison, and went agin, to Court He rose higher 
aud higher in Akbar's favour, and poseessed an immense influence in 
state matters and on the emperor himself. — Though ouly a Commander 
of One Thousand, he is said to have had the power of à. Vaky. 

As related above (p. 367), he accompanied Bir Bar on the expedition 
against, the Yüanfzá,is in Sawüd and Bijor. On his return, he was repri- 
manded; for the emperor, correctly enough, ascribed the disastrous 
issue of the campaign to Abn. ‘l-Fath'é insubordinate conduct towards 
Zayn Koka (No. 3M). 

In the 34th year (997) he went with the emperor to Kashmir and 
from there to Zabulistin, On the march he fell sick, and died. According 
to Akbar's order, Khwaja Shams* d'-Din (No. 159) took his body to Hasan 
Abdál, nnd buried him in à vault which the Khwája had made for himself 
(Tusuk, p. 48), On his return, the emperor said a prayer at Abü 'I-Fath'a 
tomb. 

The great post SUrfi of Shiráz (vide below, among the poets) ia Abü 
‘L-Fath’s encomiast, Fayzi also has composed a fine marsiyd, or elegy, 
on his death. . l l 

Aba "I-Fazl and Balá,ont speak of the vast attainmenta of AbG 'l-Fath. 
A rato copy of his Munshiyót ! is preserved in the Library of the As. Soc. 
Bengal (No. 780). He had 2 profound contempt for old. Persian poets : 
thus he callod Anwari diminutively Amwarigok; and of Khagini he 
said, he would give him a box on the ears if he were to come to him to 
rouse him from his sleepiness, and would send him to Abi 'LFuzl, 
who would give him another box, and both would then show him how 
to correct. liis verses (Badá,oni, HIT, 167). 

Badà,oni mentions Abà "I-Fatly's influence as one of the chief reasons 
why Akbar ubjured Jalām (p. 184). 

Abáü 'I-Fatlj had a son, Fath* ‘ih. He was killed by Jahdngir, as 
he was an necomplice of. Khusraw (Tuzuk, p. 58). 

A grandson of Abü 'l-Fath i$ mentioned. in the. Pádisháhnáma (IL, 
p.739) His name is Path Ziyi ; ho was a Commander of Nine Hundred, 
150 horse. 

TiS: Shaykh Jamal son of Mubammad Bakhtyir. 

His fall name is Shaykh Jamal Balthtyar, son of Shaykh Mubammad 
Bakhtyür. The Bakhtyir clan had possessions in Jnlesar, near. Dih!L 

Shaykh Jamāl's sister held the post of superintendent in Akbar's 


' His Mubshig@t torn nidro by Abü '-Futb to hia brother 
Hakim Himm, the Khàn. Khánio (No, 29), Jl. Kia Fnac (Na. 150) and. others. 
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harem, and procured for her brother a command of One Thousand. 
Jamáül's elevation excited much envy. One day, after. taking some 
water, he felt suddenly ill. Rüp also, one of Akbar'a servants, who. had 
drunk of the same water, fell immediately ill, Akbar had antidotes 
applied, and both recovered. 

In the 26th year he accompanied Ismail Quli Khan (No. 46) on his 
expedition against the rebel Niyibat Khan. Niyibat Khin was the son 
of Mir Hashim of Nishápür; his name was Arab, Before his rebellion 
he held Jhost and Arail (Jnlalabaa) as jagir. In the fight which took place 
near “ Kantit, a dependency of Panna,” * Shaykh Jamal was nearly killed, 


Niyábat Khán having pulled him from his horse. 


In the 26th year he marched with Prince Murid against Mirzá 
Mubammad Hakim of Kabul. 

Shaykh Jamal drank a great deal of wine. One day he brought such 
a smell of wine to the audience hall that Akbar felt offended, and excluded 
him from Court. Jamal therefore squandered anil destroyed the things 
he had with him, and assumed the garb of a jogi, This annoyed the 
emperor more, and Jamal was put into prison. Soon after, he was 
pardoned ; but he continued his old vice, and brought delirium tremens 
on himself. In the 30th year, when Akbar set out for Zabulistan, Shaykh. 
Jamal had to remain sick im. Lüdhiyana. He died there in the same 
year (995), 

Jamal has been mentioned above on p. 200. 

114. JaSfar Khan, son of Qaziq Khan, 

He is generally called in the histories JaSfor KAda Takia, Taklü 
being the name of a Qizilbish tribe. 

His grandfather, Mubammad Khin Shamf* "d-Din Oghli Takia 
wna-at the time of Humüyün's flight governor of Hirat and lulla è to 
Sultan Muhammad Mirza, eldest son of Shàh Tahmásp-i Safawi At 
the Shah's order, he entertained Humayin in the most hospitable 
manner, When he died he was succeeded in office by his son Q 
Khán, But Qazáq showed so little loyalty, that 'Talhumásp, in 972, sent 
VULG ETUR t EID 
( Benmes! G y IT, 104) has (druvwn attention to tbe frequent. imistales which MSS, 
make in the name of. Panne (x21, to whioh Kantit "There ia no doubt, that 
adorn, on 2 | 2, ond p. 129. note, we have likewise to read Panne, which wae 
—— for ite wild : - 
Hisiorino, — 
Indias Historians From the when (t oceano, It 1a plait that it hae the same 


meaning as atdiig, which eo witen oocury in trian Histories, vié« p. 389, nota 3. (Lala a 
tatar.—P.} 
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MuSsim Beg-i Safawi against him. Qaziq fell ill, and when the Persians 
came to Hirdt, he died. MaSsiim seized all his property, 

JaSfar thinking himself no longer safe in Persia, emigrated to Indik, 
and was well received by Akbar. He distinguished himself in the war 
with Khin Zamiin, and was made & Khün and a Commander of One 
Thousand, From Aadá,mi (H1, p. 161), we see that he hund a jagie in the 
Panjab, and served under Husayn Quill Khan (No. 24) in the expedition 
to Nagarkot. 

According to the Tabagdt, JaStar's father did not die a natural death, 
but was killed by the Persians. 

JaSfar had been dead for some time in 1001. 

116. Shàh Faná'i son of Mir Najafi. 

His name is not given in the Ma*üsír and the Tabagat, From the 

Akhbarnáma (Lucknow Edition, HI, 170, 172) we see that he served in the 
conquest of Malwa and took part in the battle near Sárangpür (begimning 
of the 6th year; wide No. 120), 
> The poet Fand*t who is mentioned in Baddoni (11, 296), the Tabagat, 
and the Mir*ar "1 Slam, appears to be the same, He travelled a good 
deal, was in Makkub, and distinguished himself by personal courage in. 
war. Akbar conferred on him the title of Khän. He was a Chaghtá*i 
1 Turk of noble descent. Once he iiid, in Akbara presence, that to ote 
surpassed him im the three ('s—-chess, combat, composition, when the 
m emperor replied that he had forgotten a fourth, viz. conceit. For some. 
E reason, he was imprisoned, and when set at liberty it was found that he 
had become mad. He ran into the wilderness, and wes no mote 
hoard of. 

116. Asad" 'ilàb Khán, of Tabriz. » 

His nani is not given in the Ma*asir amid the Tabeglt.. An Asad* "lll 
Khan is mentioned in the didarndma (end of the 12th year), He served. 
under Khin Zamin (No. L3) and comfhanded the town ol Zamüniyà 
(p. 337, L 14). _After Khan Zamün's death, he wished to make over the 
town to Sulaymin, king of Bengal. But MunSim (No. 11) «ent à man to 
him to eonvinez him of hit foolishness, and quickly took possession of 
the town, so that the Afghdne under their loader, Khan Khinân Lodi, 
had to withdraw, This rident, however, brought the Afghán's into 





meeting was of importance, inasmuch as Khán Khinan Lodi, on the 
part of Sulaymiin, promised to read the Khufba, and to strike coins in 
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Akbar'sname, Bengal therefore enjoyed pence till the death of Sulayman 
in 980," 

The Atharndma mentions nnother officer of a similar name, Asad* Wah 
Turkman. He was mentioned above under 61. 

[17. SaSadat SAI Khan, of Badakhehin. 

From the Akbarndma (TIT, 205) we seo that he was killed in 988 in 
fight with the rebel SArab Bahidur, Shahhax Khan had sent SaSidat 
to a Fort * near Rahtas, where he waa aurprised by SArab, defeated and 
slain. It is said that SArab drank some of hie blood. 

118, Ripsi Bairagi, brother of Raja Bihari Mal (No. 23). 

The Ma*igie says that Rüpsi waa te son of Raja Bibüri Mal's brother. 
He was introduced at Court in tho 6th year. 

According to the Tabagat, he was a commander of Fifteen Hundred. 

Jaymal, Ritper's sou, was the first that paid his respects to Akbar 
(under 23), He served some time under Sharaf" ‘d-Din (No. 17), jigindir 
of Ajmir, and was Thinadir of Mirtha. When Sharaf rebelled, Jaymal 
went to Court. In the 17th yenr he served in the mangala of Khan 
Kalán (eue No. 129) and accompanied the emperor on the forced 


march to Patan and Ahmadabad (p. 458, note). In the 21st year hw. 


served in the expedition against Daudi, son of Ray Surjan (No. 96), 
and the conquest of Binds (Mubartam, 985). Subsequently, he was sent 
by Akbar on @ mission to the grandees of Bengal; but on reaching 
Chausé, he suddenly died. 

Jaymal's wife, a daughter of Moth Raja (No. 121), refused to mount 
the funeral pile; but Ddai Singh, Jaymal’s son, wished to force her to 
become a SaG. Akbar heard of it, and resolved to save her. He arrived 
just in time. Jagnáth (No. 69) amd Ray Sal (No, 106) pot hold of Udai 
Singh, and took him to Akbar, who imprisoned him. 

The story of the hesvy armonr which Jaymal wore in the fight with 
Muhammad Hussyn Mirzé, after Akbar's forced march to Patan and 
Abmadabad, is known from Elphinstone’s History (Fifth Edition, p. 509, 
note), Rüpsi was offended, because the emperor ordered Karan (a grand- 
son of Mildeo) to pat on Jaymal's armour, and angrily demanded it back. 
Akbar then put off his own armour, Bhagwiin Dis, however, thought it 
hecemary 1 to * the emperor to pardon Ropai# rudeness, 


ho diturine, a Pd M poy Sulerian died a 030. 
— — . tt^, 95] is mentioned as the ywar af his death. 
Put agani niin wh ^4 work i4 bosed, lum also O81 ; bat as this 
—* is quite modern. and eompiled from the ditaredme and the Tahaglt, O81 may be 
upon ava mistake, Pide mote $, p 179. 
+The MSS. call the Fort 24, of, ct, ttes fà bs sald to. Bo a dependency (as 
mausifü ef Rohtáa. 
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119. I*timád Khàán, Khwájasará. 

He has been mentioned above, p. !3, note. His appoimtment to 
Bhakkar was made in 9854, when Sayyid Muhammad Mir SAd! (vide 
No. M0) had died. 

Maqsüd 5AH, who killed IStimüd, ix said to have been blind in one eye. 
When he explained to IStimid his miserable condition, his master 
insulted him by saying that someone should put urine into his blind 
eve. Maqsüd stabbed him on the spot, Aceotding to another account, 
IStimád was murdered by Maqsad, whilst getting up from. bed. 

Ictimád built /Stonddpar, 6 bos from Agra. He had there a villa and 
$ lurge tank. He also live buried there? 

120, Báz Bahádur, son of Shajiwal Khàn [Sür]. 

Abū "-Fazl says below (Third Book, Süha of Malwa) that his real 
name was Bágasid, 

Báz Bahádür'*s father was ShujaSat Khan Sir, who i+ generally 
called in histories Shajawal, or Sajdinal, Khan. The large town Shaji- 
walpfir, or Sajiwalptr, in Malwa bears hie name ;* ite original name, 
SiujaSatpir, which Abn ‘l-Fazt gives below under Sarkar Sirmngpir, 
Malwa, appears to be no longer in use. 

When Sher Shah took Milwa from Malli (Qadir Khan), Shujá*at 
Khan waa in Sher Shih’s service, and was made by him governor of 
the conquered province. In Salim's reign, he returned to Court; but 
focling dissatisfied with the king, he returned to Malwa, Salim 
4 corps after him, and ShajáSat fled to the Raja of Düngarpür. Some 
time after, he surrendered to Salim, aml remained with him, Milwa 
being divided among the courtiers. Under ‘Adil, he was again appainted 
to Malwa, After a short time, he prepared himeelf to assume the royal 
purple, but died (962). 

Baz Bahidur succeeded him. He defeated several opponents, and 
declared himself, in 903, king of Malwa. His expedition to Gadha.was 
not successful, Rint Dirgiwatt (p, 397) having repulsed him. He now 
wave himself up to a life of exse and luxury: his singers and dancing 
women were eoon famous throughout Hindüstn, especially the beautifal 
Répmat, who is even nowadays remembered 


The eerie maps hiswe a village of the meme of (6imed por Maura 
ee nas in the Pargane of Pathibid, near Samügar, where Awrangdh 


deben 
* A tow MSS. have Singit Kv — » fiet aa oor MS. monid SAn Apar 
ip. 
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In the very beginning of the 6th year of Akbar's reign Adham Koka 
(No. 16) was ordered to conquer Malwa, Pir Muhammad Khin (No. 20) 
SAbd® “llah Khan Uzbak (No. 14), Qiya Khan Gung (No. 33), Shab 
Muhammad Khán of Qandahár (No. 95) and hisson Adil Khan (No. 125), 
Sadiq Khin (No. 43), Habib SAll Khan (No. 133), Haydar Muhammal 
Khan (No, 66), Mubarmud Quilt Toqba*t (No. 129), Qiya Khàn (No. 184), 
Mirak Bahadur (No. 208), SamAnjf Khan (No. 147), Payanda Muhammad 
Mughul (No. 68), Mihr «Ali Sildoz (No. 130), Shàh Fana*t (No. 115), and 
other grandees accompanied Adham. They met Báz Bahüdur three kws 
from fSürangpür and defeated him (middle of 968), Baz Babüdur fled 
to the jungles on the Khandesh frontier, He collected n new army, but 
was defeated by Pir Muhammad, who bad succeeded Adham.. He then 
fled to Mirin Shah of Khandesh, who asswted him with troops. Pir 
Muhammad in the meantime conquered Bijigadh, throw himself suddenly 
upon Burhánpür, sacked the town, and allowed an indiscriminate 
slaughter of the inhabitants — B. B. marched against him, and defeated 
him. As related above, Pir Mubammad fled, and was drowned in the 
Narbadá. The imperialists thereupon got dissonraged, and the jagindirs 
loft for Agra, so that Baz Bahadur without opporition re-occupied Malwa. 

Inthe 7th year Akbar sent SAbd* ’-llah Khan Uzbak to Malwa. Before 
lie arrived, H. B. fed without attempting resistance, and withdrew to 
the hills. He lived for some time with Bharji, Zamindár of Baglána, 
anl tried to obtain assistance from Chingix Khin and Sher Khan of 
Gujrat, and lastly even from the Nigim” ‘lMulk. Meeting nowhere 
with support, B. B, went to Rana Udai Singh. He then appears to have 
thrown himself on Akbar generosity ; for in the — 
ordered Hasan Khán Khizánchi* to conduct Baz Bahadur to Court 
He now entered the emperor's service, and. was made on his arrival a 
commander of One Thawsand, Some time later, he was promoted to a 
mansab of Two Thousand. He bad been dead for some time in 100). 

Baz Bahadur and his Riipmati lie buried together. Their tomb stands 
in the middle of a tank in Ujjain. Vide No. 188, 

121, Cdat Singh, Moth Raja, son of Ráy Mildeo. 

The T'abagát says that he was in 1001 à Commander of Fifteen Hundred 
and ruler of Jodhpür. 


td Stage tok pret every ping he eer i eei e 


battle of Sàrsngpür took 
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Akbar, in 991, married Udai Siagh’s daughter to Jaldingir, On pod 
of the Tuzuk, Jahüngir says that her name was Jaga Goat*int. She was 
the mother of Prince Khurram (Shihjahin); wide p. 323, L 18, 

Mirzà Hadrin his preface to Juhingir’s Memoirs (tlie Tuzuk- Jahüngirn 
has the following remark (p. 6): " Raja Udai Sing & the son of Raja 
Mildeo, who was sv powerful that he kept up an army of 80,000 horse, 
Although Rand Sinka, who fought with Finlaws-tnakánt (Bábar) possessed 
Mich power, Maldeo was superior to him in the number of soldiers and 
tho extent of territory; henee he was always victorious.” 

From the 4Abarmáma (Lucknow Edition, III, p, 183) we eee thot 
Motti Råja accompanied in the 22nd year Sádiq Khan (No. 43), Raja 
Askaran, and Ulugh Khán Habshi (No. 135) on tbe expedition ngainat 
Madhukar (26th. Rabi* T, 980). In the 28th year he served in the Gujrát 
war with Mugaifer (Akbarndma, IT, 422). 

Another danghter of Moth Raja was married to Jaymal, eon of 
Rapat (No, 16), 

122, Khwája Shüh Mansür, of Shiriz, 

Mansfir was at first mushrif (accountant) of the AAwshhbü- Khàna 
(Perfume Department). Differences which he had with Mugaffar Khan 
(No. 37) induced Sh. Mangir to go to JaunpOr, where Khin Zamin made 
him his Dun, Subsequently he served Mun‘im Rhàn Khánán in thesame 
capacity. After MunSim's death be worked for a short time with "Todar 
Mal in financial matters. In the 2lst vear (983), he waa appointed by 
the emperor Vas. Hé worked mp all arrears, and. applied himself to 
reform the means of collecting the land revenue, — The custom then was 
to depend on experienced assessurs for the annual rate of the tax; but 
this method was now found inconvenient, because the empire had become 
greater ; for at different places the assessment. differed, and peaple and 
soldiers suffered losses. For this reason, the Khwaja in the 24th year, 
prepared & new rent roll, based upon the preceding Dahsüla roll, and 
upon the prices current in the 24th year. The empire itself, which did not 
then include Orsi, Thathih, Kashmir, and the Dakhin, was divided into 
12 parts, called Sübas ; and to each süba a sipahsülár (Military Governor), 
a Diwin, a Bakisht (Military Paymaster and Secretary), a Mir S Adi, 
a Sadr, a Koheil, à Mir Bahr, and & Wéqisa Nawis (p. 268) were to be 
appointed. The strictness which the Khwája displayed towards jügir- 
holders led to serious results, In the 25th year he lowered the value of 
the jagirs of the grandeea in Bengal by one-fourth of their former value, 
and those in Bihar by one-fifth. As Bengal and South Bihür were then 
not completely subjugated, and the Afghins still mustered large forces 

30 
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in Eastern and Southern Bengal, in Orisa, and along the Western frontier 
of Bengal, Maugiir's rigour was impolitie: for Akbar officers looked 
upon the old jágir emoluments a very wmoderste rewards for their 
readiness to fight the Afghiins, Akbar some tine before, in consideration 
of the troubled state of both provinces, and the notorious climate of 
Bengal, had doubled the allowances of Bengal officers and increased by 
BO per cent the emolumenta of those in. Bihár. — This Mansür eut down : 
he allowed Bengal officers an increase of 50, and Bihir officers an increase 
of only 20 per cent. He then wrote to Muzaffar to enforce the new arrauge- 
ments. But the dissatisfaction was also increased by the innovations. 
of the emperor in religious matters, and his interference with Suyurghil 
tenures brought matters to a crisis; The jügir-holders in Jaunpür, Bibür, 
anit Bengal rebelled. That religious excitement was one of thy causes of 
this military revolt, which eoon after was confined to Bengal, is best seen 
from the fact that not single HindG waa on the side of the rebels! 
Todar Mal tried to prevent the outbreak by reportityr Mansür and charging 
him with unnecessary harshness shown especially towanls Mateüm 
Khán-i Farankhüdi (No. 157) and Mubammad Tarsó (No. 32. Akbar 
deposed Mansür und appointed temporarily Sháh Qull Malram (No. 45) ; 
but having sutisüied himself of the justice of Mangürs demands, he 
reinstated him in his office, to the great anxiety of the courtiers, 

In the same year, Mirzà Muhammad Hakim, at MaSsim Khin-i 
Kabull’s instigation, threatened to invade the Panjib, and Akbar 
prepared to leave for the north. Mansür'á «nemios charged him with want 
of loyalty, nnd showed Akbar letters iv the handwriting of Mírzà M 
fakim’s Mutish?, addressed to Mangfr, Accidentally Malik Sint Hakim's 
Diwàn, who had the title of Vasiy Kāna, left his master, and paid his 





Y Tho chief rebel wn MaSsüm Kia Kiball, — € been frequently mentioned 
abore | 10%, 365,377, 455, ote.) He wasa T'urhati Sey Ml (esso p. 373, Ne 37. His 
corte, Mirz € Azir, had heen Vazir under Hamiyiin, and MaGsüm hitmaelf waa the fnstor- 
nae (hoa) of Mirsà Mubaminad Hakim, Akbar'^ brother. Having hoen involved in 
Yuarrels with Khwája leen Naqhbandi (p. dd whe bed memed the widow 
at Mir Bhah Atm *1-Macai, — i the 20th yar, went to. Akhnr atu] was monio » 
vemmender of Five Hundred. — dH» dietingxisbed linee in tho war with the Afghans, 
wid mes wognded £e n ht wiih kia Pathe Fot hiy bravery ha war midh a commandar 
nd One "Thousand. In the 24th year, he received —s n when Mantür and Muzalffar' 
strictuess drove m into rebellion. Historians often 
“Matyi Khe, the rebel", Elis Ézhta with Muzafar and Sh&hhás hare hoon mention 
M HUI MPH 1 MM Ur My se] viser hi die ia He Mh que UU. 
sun waa communinider 
ul Fifteen It under Shihjabsa, who bestowed pon him the title ul Awad Kibo. 
oe 12th ysar of Sháhjahün's reign. His eon, Quéds, wuu.a commander of Viva 
The editors ol the Padliabdantens, Ed. Bibl. —— lorrr entered Sho]à^s name twico, 


1, 5. 204, amid p. 208. As hs was a Commoner of Fifteen Hundred, the second entry in 
«roug. (Regurüing ke death vide Abhare 111. 810 DJ 
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Tespeots to Akbar at Sonpat. Aa he put up with MangOr, new suspicions 
pot alípat. Severul worda whieli Mangir was said to have uttered, were 
construed into treason, and letters which he was said to have written 
to M. M. Hakim were sent to Akbar, Anothur letter from Sharaf Beg, 
hia collevter, was likewis handed to the emperor, in which it was said 
that Faridin. Khan (maternal uncle to MM. Hakim) had presented the 
Beg to the Mirz&. Akbar, though still doubtful, at the urgent solicita- 
tions of the grantees, gave order to arrest Mangūr ; he should remain in 
arrest till any of the grandees should stand bail for him; but az none 
dared to come forward, they ordered the Khidmat Ráv (p. 262) to hang 
Mansiir on a tree near Sara Kot Khachwa (beginning of 080)! 

This foul murder gave the nobles the greatest satisfaction. But when 
Akbar came to Kilbul (10th Rajab 989) he examined iuto Mangür's 
treasonable correspondence, Tt was then found, to the sorrow of Akbar, 
that cvery letter which had been shown te him had been à forgery, and 


thini Mangir wia not guilty of even one of the malicious charges preferred. 


ngsinst him, 

It is suid, though at the time it wax perhaps not proved, that Karam! 
‘Hah, brother of Shihbiz Khin-i Kamb& (p. 440, |. 23), had written the 
lotters, chiefly at the instigation of Raju Todar Mal. 

Mansür had been Vazir for four years. 

123. Qutlugh Qadam Kkhán, ÀÁkhta-begi* 

The Turkish word gulluyh means mubdrak, and quadam mubarak, 
is the name given to stones bearing the impression of the foot of the 


Prophet, The Tabagét calls him Quilá, instead of Quéluyh, which eoufiems. 


the conjecture in note 2, p. 383, 

Qutlugh Qudum- Khan was at first in the service of Mirzá Kümrün, 
atv) thes went over to Humiyfin, 

In the 9th year of Akbar's reign, he assisted in the capture of Khwaja 
MuSaygum, and served in the same year in Malwa against SAbd" "lah 
Khan Uzbak (No. 14). In the battle of Khuyrábád, he held a command 


in the van. 
! So the Aiborsāma = Khschwa i a vil the read from 
atki kS w — wa ia row 


12M Safar 900, which ev the Bihl. Ind 
ie wrongly pallad the Tath year, 
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* Akbie mount “a godditie™, amd At » the offrer in charge of obtingee 
(ridir No. 68), "Thuk taAa ka wet tote ——— 
the úi, s Korm; pide p iS, Á*in 53. 
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Tn tho 19th. year, be was nttached to MunSim's Bengal corps, and waa 
present in the battle of Takarol (p. 406), Ho was no longer alive in 1001. 

His eon, Azad (?) Khan, served under Prince Mardd in the Dakhin, 
awl was killed by à cannon ball before Dawlatübád. 

124, SAW Quit Khan, lndarübi 

Indarib bs a town of Southern Qunduz. A. stright line drawn from 
Kabul northwards to Tilidvin passes nearly through it. 

SAH Quit had risen under Homiyin, When the Emperor left Kabul 
lor Qandahür to inquire into the rumours regarding Bayrim's rebellion, 
he Void al SAN Quil governor of Kabal, Later, he wont with Humiyin 


p In the first year of Akbara reign, he served undur SAIE Qult Khan 

_ Yamin (No. 13) in tlie war with Hemt, and accompanied afterwards 

Bis Evi (p. 394, note 1) on his unsuccessful expedition aguinst 
ndar Sor. 





E In the fifth year, he served ander Atga. Khán (No. 15), and com 
-manded the van in tls fight in which Bayrim was defeated. 

The Tabi says that he was commander of Two Thousand, and 
waa dead in 1001, 

$25, SAdil Khan, son of Shih Muhammnd-i Qalát (No. 95). 

nap n T Aa ra aaan pos I aaea E 
in the pursuit of SAbd* -Khán Uzhak.. Later, he. 
Quii Khün Barlàs (No. 31) ou his expedition against In win 
and was present at Che siege of Chitor (p, 01). In the begiuning 
13th year (Ramazan, 473), Akbar waa on a tiger-hunt. between. Ajmir 
and Alwar. SÁdil, who was at. that time muha5, i, under reprimand 
n E E Mus Mi wd a pes. A tiger 

wuddenly made its appearance, and wat on the point of attacking the 
MER es Man 3 misd Kors) and eapigel the üge- putting his 
left hand into it mouth, und stabbing, with the dagger in his right, at the 
— animals face. The tiger got hold of both hands of his opponent, when 
E TP PE Mite sik noci In the struggle *Adil 
received nceidentally a sword out. 

He died of hi» wounds after enffering Jor four months, In relating 
. his «nd, Abü -Fayl saye that the wrath of heaven overtook him. He 
had been in love (toSallug-& Eháfir) with the wife of his father's Diwan ; 
but he was 20t successful in his advances. His father remonstrated with 
him, and CHi in his anger struck at him with a sword, 

Giyém Kha, brother of SAdil Khan, Jahangir made him a Khin. 
Ho served the Emperor as Qarawulleyt (officer in charge of thu drivers), 
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198, Khwáju Ghiyás* 'd-Din (FAli Khánu, Àeaf Khán II] of Quzwin. 

He is not to be confounded with Mir Ghiyas" 'd-Din Ali. Khün 
(No. 161). For his genealogy, eide p. 398. The family traced its descent 
to the renowned saint Shaykh Ghivis* *d-Diu Sahmwardi! a descendant 
of Abii Bakr, tho Khalifa. 

Khwüja Ghivác was a man of learning. On liis arrival from, Persia 
in India, he was mado à Bakhehi by Akbar, En 981, ho distinguished 
himself in tlin GujrátI war, and received the title of dgaf Khdn He was 
also tnade Bakhihi of Gujrüt, nnd served as wach moder M. SAzts Koka 
(No, 21), In the 21st year, he was onlered to go with several other 
Amir's to Tdar, ** to clear this dependency of Gajrit af the mbbixh of 
rebellion.” The expedition was direrted against Zamindür Nurá*in 
Das Rathor, In the fight which ensued, the van of the Imperialists gave 
way, and Mugim? Nagahbandi, the leader, was killed. The day was 
almost lost, when Asaf, with the troops of the wings, pressed forward and 
routed the enemies: 

In the 23rd year, Akbar sent him to Milwa and Gujrat, to arrange 
with Shih Khin (No, 26) regarding the introduction of the Déagh 
(pp. 252, 265). 

He died in Gajrát in 989. 

Mirzi Nór* 'd-Din, his son. After the capture of Khusraw (p. 453) 
Jahángir tnade Ásaf Khün HT (No. 98), Nür* 'd-DIn's uncle, responsible 
fot hi safety. Nor’ ‘d-Din, who was an adherent of the Prince, found 
thas means to visit Kimsraw and told him that at the first opportunity 
he would lot him escape. But soon after, Khusraw was placed under 
the charge of Itibar Klin, one of Jahingir’s eunuchs, and. Nür" *d-Din 
had to alter his plana. He bribed à Hindü, wlio had access to Khisraw, 
und sent the Prince a list of the names of such grandeées as favoured his 
cause, In four or six months, the number hud increased to abont 400, 
anil arrangements were made to murder Jahiingir on the road. Bat it 
happened that one of the conspirstors got offended, and. revealed the 
plot to Kiwaija Waist, Diwin of Prince Khurram, whe at once reported 
matters to his angpat father, Nür* 'd-Dim «nd Mubarumad Sharif, son 
of I*timad* 'd-Dawla, and several others were impaled. The paper 
containing the list of names wae also brought up; but Jahangir, at the 
ee of Khün Jahün Lodi, threw it into the fire without having read 

“eles many others would have been killed." 


, Kotkat at iba aee He dled at in UT. His unele Atte 
"I-Nojib (diod 863) waa alan & famous Waatenfold's Jacnt, LIT, p. 2095, NafAàáto I- Ums. 
pp. 478, S64. Safinat* 1-A2/ gd (Lahore Kdition), pp. 081, 683. 
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127, Farrukh Husayn Khän, son of Qäsim Husayn Khin His futher 
was in Uzbak of Kliwārazm ; his mother was n sitter of Sultan IIusayn 
Mirza. 

The Ma*dsir and the Tabagqal say nothing about lim. A brother of 
his is mentioned in the AMarndme (IT, p. 335), 

128. MuSin* “ad-Din |Ahmad) Khan-) Furankhidit 

Mu*in joined Humiyün'^ army when the Emperor left Kabul for 
HinlGstin. In the th vear of Akbar's reign, le was made Governor of 
Agra during the absence of the Emperor in the Eastern provinces. In 
the 7th year, when SAbd" "Wal Klin Usbak was ordered to ro-conquer 
Malwa, MuSin was made a Khan. After the conquest, he divided the 
provines into Lhalive and jügir lands, and performed this delicate office 
to Akbat’s satisfaction. In the 18th year, Mu*in wus attached to Mntifim's 
Bihar corpse. He then accompanied the Khin Khinin to Bengal, was 
present in the battle of Takaroi, and died of fever at Gaur (ede p. 407). 

The Tabagát merely says of him that be had been for some timo Mir 
Sámán. 

For his son, wide No. 157. i 

Bali ont (IH, p. 157) mentions a Jámi* Maxjid built by Mu*in nt Agra. 

129. Muhammad Qali Toqbé. 

Toqba*i is the name of à Chaghta*i clan. 

Muliammad Quli served under Adham Khán (No. 19) in the conquest 
of Malwa (end of the Sth and beginning of the Gth year), and in the 
pursuit of Mice Sharaf ‘d-Din (No. 17) in the Sth year. In the 17th year 
(980) Ha served in the mangalé of the Khan-i Kalin (No. 16) Inthe 20th 


b Muny MRS, bare Forw "Tho Mus javn mention & place ac », Farwnded, which 
a ^ Alles at P Bike! tur Gujrit tha Sithi gatar 40 (17th yaar), pained 

2 * Fath et Gujrit, iu ^ 
ME — wf Jeipüry, and arrived on tho [5th Kalis E, à$ Ajmir, Un the 
Zed Rabie IL, 680, lo ordered the Khia+ Kalán (X0- 18) fo march m advance (manguis), 
àrsi left nn tbe 29d Rab IL Shortly before his arrival a& Nügor on the 9th Jumüde 
1, Akbar heard that Prince Danyal lad been born. at Ajrir on tho 2mi Jamáds FL, Ust. 
Ho reached Patan on the let Rejnb, 860, ced Abmalabad on the 140s of the eam rioutb. 


Un the mithtle of Shas , Ube fight t Farná! took with Ebeahim IE 

On the 22b ShaChán, Akbar reanhod Banada, anh arrived nt Sirat ot thu Tih Ranmsin, 
060. On the 18th Haniuadn, 980. Mirsk < Åz dofeatml Mu Yuzsvn Misză and the 
Filia at Patan. t earreshered 40; the Sted Shewwal. 
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year, ho was attached to Mun‘im’s corps, and was present in the battle of 
Tuakarof, and the pursuit of the Afghins to Bhadrak (p. 375). 

130. Mihr SAH Khan Sildoz. 

Sildog is the name of a Chaghta*i clan. According to the Tabagat, 
he was at first in. Bayrám's service, In tho end of 066, Akbar sent liim 
to Fort Chanigh (Chuniir) which Jansil Khan, the Afghiin Commander, 
wished to hand over to the Inmperinlists for a consideration (pide Badii,oni 
I, $2), Akbar offered him ‘five parganas near Jaunpür, but Jamal did 
pot deem the offer sufficiontly advantageous, and delayed Mihr *Ali 
with vain promises. Mihr SAI at last left euddenty for Agra, 

On his journey to Chanidh, he had been accompanied by the Historian 
Bada,oni, then à young man, to whom he had given lodging in his house 
att Agra. On his return from the Fort, Badá;ont nearly lost his life during 
a sodden storm whilst on the river. Radi oni calls him Mihr SAI Beg, 
and says that he wae later nude a Khan and Governor of Chitor- 

He served nnder Adham Khán (No. 10) in Malwa, and in the Gajrit 
wars of 980 and 981. In the 22nd year, Akbar was on à hunting tour near 
Hisar, and honoured him by being his guest, In the following year, he 
attonded Sakina Bani Begum, whom Akbar sent to Kabul to advie 
his brother, Mirzà Mubammad Hakim. In the 20th year, he served 
under Todar Mal against the rebel * Arab, 

The Tabayi@ makes him a Commander of Fifteen’ Hundred, and says 
that ho wus dead in 100]. 

131, Khwája Ibrühim-i 

He is not mentioned in the Ma*dgir and the Tabagat, From the 
Akbarnima (U1, p. 207) we see that he was Jagirdár of Sakit (in the 
Mainpüri District), — Neat this town there were eight villages inhabited 
by robbers. 1n conseqnenee of nümermus complaints, Akhar resolved 
to surpriwe the dacoits. A great number were killed, and about one 
thousand of them were burnt in dwellings in which they had fortified 
themselves, P no less thun seven 
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arrows struck in his shield, and his elephant fell with one foot in à grain 


pit, which threw the officer who was seated behind him with much force 
npon him: "The fight chiefly took place in « village called in the MSS. 
Mees of at 

Fhe Tabagit mentions a Salin [brahim of Awhba (near Hirit) among 
Akbar‘a grandees. His name is not given in the A*in. Ho was the 
muternal unele of Nizam" ‘d-Din Ahmad, author of the Tuhaga. He 


conquered Kand,on and the Dáman- Kol. 


13%. Salim Khan Kakar.*- 
Several MSS. of the ASin call him Salim Khan Kakar SAN. The 


-Akbarnáma calla him Salim Khán Kákar,or merely Salim Kháün, or Salim 


Khan Sirmiir. Tho Tabagit has Salim Khán Sirmür Afghan. 

He served in the beginning of tho 6th year in the conquest of Malwa, 
and later under Ma*izz" "I-Mulk (No. 61) in Audh, and waa present in 
ihe battle of Khayrábád, In 980, he took a part in the fight of Sarnal. 
He then served in. Bengal, and. was jàgirdar of Tá]pür. In the 28th year, 
he accompanied Sháhbáz Khán (No, 80) to Bháti, As there were no 
garrisons left in Upper Bengal, Vazir Khán having gone to the frontier 
of Orisá, Jabári (ede p, 400, note 2) made an inroad from Koch Bihar 
into Ghoraghát, and took Tájpür from Salim's men, aud Pürni,a from the 
relations of Tard Khün (No. 32). Jabari moved as far as Tanda, 
The Kotwal, Hasan SAL, was sick, and Shaykh Allah Bakhsh Sadr fei 
im precipitate haste. Fortunately, Shaykh Farid arrived, and Jabüri 
withdrew to Tüjpür. In the 32nd year, Salim served under Matiab 
Khan (No, 83) againzt the Tarikis, and shortly after, in the 33rd year, 
under Sadiq Khan sgainst the same Afghin rebels. 

He was no longer alive in 1001 

133. Habib SAH Khan. 

He is not to be confounded with the Habib SAT Khan mentioned 
an p. 466, 

Habib waa at first in the service of Bayrim Khan. In the third year 
when Akbar had marched to Agra, be ordered Habib to assist Qrvà Khün 
(No. 33) in the conquest. Towards the end of the fourth vear, Akbar sent 
him against Rantanbhir. This fort had formerly been in the possession of 
the Afgháns, and Salim Sháh had appointed Jhujhàr Khàm governor. 
On Akbar's accession, Jh. saw that he would not be able to hold it against 
the imperialista, ani? handed it over to Ray Surjan (No. 96), who was then 
in the service of Rina Udai Singh. But Habib had to raise the siege, 
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Abü "I-Fagl attributes tli& want of success partly to. fate, partly to the 
confusion which Bayrim’s fall produced, 

In the 6th year (968) he served under Adham (No. 19), in Máülwa. 
According to the. T'abagüt, he died in 970, 

1M. Jagmül younger brother of Rája Bihári Mal (No. 23). 

He mast pot be confounded with No. 218. Jagmil was mentioned 
on p. & In the 8th year, ho was made governor of Mirtha. In the 
18th year, when Akbar marched to Patan and. Almadábàd, he was put 
in command of the great camp. s 

His son Kangār, He generally lived with bis uncle Raja Bihüri 
Mal at Court, When Ibrahim Husayn Mires threatened to invade the 
Agra District, he was ordered by the Raja to go to Dihli. In the 18th 
year, le joined Akbar at Patan. In the 21st year, he accompanied Min 
Singh's expedition against Rünà Partáb. Later, he served in Bengal, 
chieffy under Shahbüz Khün(No. 80). When Shahbáz returned vnsuccess- 
fully feum. Bháti (p. 438) Kangár, Sayyid Abd" "lah. Khàn (No. 189), 
Rája Gopáal Mirzada *Alí (No. 152) met a detachment of rebels, and 
mistook them for their own men. Though surprised, the Imperialiats 
held their ground and killed Nawrüz Beg Qiqshal, the leader, They then 
joined Shahbaz, and arrived after a march of eight days at Sherpür 
Marcha. 

According to the Tabagd?, Kangir waa in 1001 a Commander of Two 
Thousand. The phraseology of-some MSS. implies that he was no longer 
alive in 1001. 

135. Ulugh Khin Habshi, formerly ^ slave of Sulpin Mahmüd of 


Gujrat, 
Ulugh Khün i& Turkish for the Persian Khin-+ Kalin (the great 
Khün). 


He rose to dignity under Malmüd of Gujràt. The word Habshs, 
fór which MSS. often lave Badakhali, implies that he was of Abyssinian 
eximetion, or a ennuch. In the 17th year, when Akbar entered for the 
first time Ahmadabad, he wan one of the first Gujràti nobles that jomed 
the Imperialiets. 

In the 22nd year, he served with distinction under Sadiq (No. 45) 
against Rāja Madhukar Bandela, Zamindár of Ündrha. In the 24th 
year, he followed Sádiq who had been ordered to ussist. Ràja Todar Mal 
on his expedition against the rebel SArab (Niy&bat Khan) in Bihar. He 
commanded the left wing in the fight in which Khabita (p. 383, note 1) 
was killed. : 

He died in Bengal. , 
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136. Maqrūå “Ali Kor, 

The Tabagát says that Maqgüd was at first in Bayram Khán's service: 
He had been dead for & long time in 1001. 

From the Abborndma (11, 06) we see that he served under Qiya Khán 
(No. 33) in the conquest of Gwiliyar. 

137. Qabül Ehán. 

From the 4Lbearndma (LU, p. 450, Inst event of the 1th year of Akbar's 
trigu) wa sos that Qabi Khán had conquered the District of Bhimbar 
on the Kashmir frontier, One of the Zamindire of the District, named 
Jalil, made hia submission, and obtained by flattery a great power over 
Qobfil, who is said to have been a good-hearted Turk. Julil not only 
managed on. various pretexts to send away Qalinl'a troops, but also his 
son Yidgir Hussyn (No. 338), to Nawshalira. The Zamindars of the 
latter. pláce opposed. Yárgür, apnd wounded him in a fight, Exhausted 
and wounded à» hes was, Váüdgár managed to escape and took refuge 
with a friendly Zamindár. — About the same time Jalál collected his mon 
and fell over Qabal, and after a short struggle killed him (9th Ramazan, 


978), 


Akbar ordered Khàn Jahün to invade the District. Tho lands of the 
rebellious Zamindárs were devastated and summary revenge was taken 
on the ringleaders. 

Yadgir Husayn recovered from his wounds. He is mentioned below 
among the oommaniers of Two Thousand. 

The Akbarndma mentions ancther Qabal Khan among the officers 
who served in the Afghan war in Bengal under Mun*in Khin Khandin, 
He was present in the battle of Takaro,i and pursued the Afghans under 
Todar Mul to Bhadrak {p. 406). 

—— — Khàns is mentioned in the Tabogát and the 
Ma*agr. 


Commanders of Nine Hundred! 


138. Küshak “Al Khiri Koläbi 
Kolb is the name of à town and a district in Badakhshàn, long. 70°, 
lut. 207. The District of Kolib liew north of Badaklshin Proper, from 
which it is separated by the SAmi (Oxus); but it was looked upon as 
part of the kingdom of Badakhshan. Hence Küchuk €AII is often called 
in the Akbarnádma Küchak «Ali Khan Badakhaht. 
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He served under Mantim Khān Zamün, and was present at the 
reconciliation of Baksar (Buxar) in the Loth year. 

He also served under MunSim Khán in Bengal, «nd held s command 
in the bottle of Takaro,i (p. 406). 

His sons ar» mentioned below, No, 148 and No. 380, ' 

139. Sabdal Khán, Sumbul, a slave of Humáyün. 

140. Sayyid Mubammad, Mir SAdl, à Sayyid ot Amroha. 

Amroha, formerly à. much. more important. town than now, belongs 
to the Rarkārof Sambal. Its Sayyids belongod ro old families of great repate 
throughout India. Mir Sayyid Muhammad bad studied tbe Hadi and 
law under the beat teachers of the age. The father of the Historian — 
Badá,onL,was his fremd, Akbar madè Sayyid Muhammad, Mir Sial. 
When the harmed were banished from. Court (irdj-i Sulamā) he waa 
made govurnot of Bhakkur He died there two years later in 984 (wide 
Nos. 119 and 251). 

From the Akbarnama, we too that 8, Mahammad with other Amroba 
Sayyids served, in the 18th year, under 8. Malymüd of Bürha in the 
éxpedition against Raja Madhukar. | 

He advised the Historian Badi,oni to enter the military service of the 
emperor, instead of trusting to learning and to precarious Madad+ 
suae tenures, an advice resembling that of SAbd* 'Lühaffar (vite 
No. 99, p. 454). S, Muhammad's sons were certainly all in the army 
vide Nos, 251, 297, 363. À 

14L. Razwwi Khán, Mirzà Mirnk, a Ragawi Sayyid of Mashhad. 

He was a companion of Khan Zamin (No. 13), In the 10th yeur, he 
went to the camp of the Imporialists to obtain pardon for his master. 
When in the 12th year Khün Zmmán again rebelled, Mirzà Mirak was 
placed under the charge of Khin Baqi Kban (No. 0), but fled from his 
custody (at Dihli, Buddont TL, 100) After Khiin Zaman’s death, he was _ 
captured, anil Akbar ordered him daily to be thrown before à max 
elephant ; hut the driver was ordered to spare him as by wae a man of 
illustrious descent. Tis was dony for five days, when at the intercession 
of the courtiers he was vet at liberty. Shortly afterwards he received a 
mansab, and the title of Ragawt Khan, In the 19th yoar, he was made 
Diwan of Jaunpür, and in the 2tth year, Bakkshi of Bengal in addition 
to his former duties. J l ! 

At the outbreak of the Bengal Military Revolt (25th year), he was 
with Mugaffar Khan (No. 37). His hanh behaviour towards thp dis- 
satisfied grandees ia mentioned in the histories ae one of the causes of 

* $n 0&3, thuc 20th. yver (A Heradena M11, 125), Badd yd (111, p. 73) hae O34 
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the revolt. When the rebela had seeded (9th Zi Hijjah, 987) and gone 
from Tanda to Gaur, Muzaffar sant Razaw! Khin, Rav Patr Dis (No 196) 
and Mir Ahmad Munalil to them to try to hring them back to obedience, 
Things took indeed s good turn, and everything might have ended 
poacefully when some of Riy Patr Dàé's Rajpüts said that the opportunity 
shoulit not be thrown away to kill the whole lot. Rày Patr Dàs mentioned 
thid to Ragawt Khan, and through him, it appears, the rebels heard of it- 
They took up army and oanght Ray Patr Das, Razawt Khün and Mir 
Almad. Munaht sirrendered. themselves; 

The Ma*ápir says that nothing else is known of Raguwt Kian The 
Tabagat says that he was a Commander of Two Thousand, and wus 
dead m 1001, z 

Mina Mirak is not to be confounded with Mirak Khan, “an old 
grandee, who died in 975" (T'abagüt) ; or with Mirak Bahddsr (208), 

Shahjahan conferred the title of Razaus Khán on Sayyid SAM, san of 
Sadr 9"Saddr Minin S. Jalil of Bukhári. 

M2 Mirsa Najat Khan, brother of Sayyid Barka, and 

M9, Mirzü Husayn Khan, his brother, 

Both brothers, according to the Taliapdt, were dead in 1001. Their 
names are often wrongly given in MSS,, whieh call them Najabat, itistead 
of Naat, and Hasan instead of Tusayn. 

From the Abbarndma (1, 411) we see that both brothers accompanied 
Humiyfin en his march to Enilia, 

Mirei Najat served, in the 10th year, against Khan Zaman (No. 13), 
Tn the end of the 21st year, he wae attachod to the corps which under 
Shihab Khin (No, 26) moved to Khandesh, the king of which, Raja 
SAN Khän, had shown signs of disaffection: Later, he served in Benwal. 
When the Military Revolt broke out, Bàbà Khin Qacshal (ride, p. 309, 
note 2), Jabürt (p. 400), Vixir Jamil (No. 200), SaSId-i Toqbàá*, «nd other 
gmandees, marched on the 9th ZI Hijja, 987, from Tanda to Gaur across 
the Ganges, Mir Najat waa doubtful to which party to attach himself ; 

and when Muyaffar sent his grandes [Mir Jamal” ^d-Din Husayn Injü 
(No. 164), Ragawi Khán (No. 141), Timür Klin (No. 215), Ray Patr Dis 
(No, 196), Mir Adham, Hussyn Heg, Hakim Aba 7-Fath (No. 112], 
Khwaja Shams" ‘d-Din (No, 159), JaSfar Beg (No. 88}, Mohammad 
Quli Turkmán (No. 203), Qisim Khin-i Sistant, SIway Bahidur, Zulf 
SAll Yuadi, Sayyid Ahü Ix-háq-i Safawt (No. 354), Muraffar Beg, eta. ] 


to the banks of the Ganges, where the rebels had drawn up their army, 
Mir Najit stayed with Vazir Jamil, although Muzaffar, who was Najüt's 


father-in-law, fully expected him to join. He must have soon after left 
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the rebels nnd gone to Southern Bengal; for in the end of the 25th year 
he was at Satgiw (Higif}, Abàü ‘-Fazl mentiom him together with 
Murfd Khan at Fathabid (No. 54), and Qiyà Khàn in Orísá (No. 73), 
as one of the few that represented Imperialism in Bengal (Akbarn. U1, 201]. 
But those three were too powerless to cheok the rebels. Murid died, and 
Qiváà wux soon aftor killed by the Afghüus under Quia, who looked upon 
the revolt ae his opportunity. Mir Najit also was attacked by Qutlà 
and defeated near Sulimabid (Sulayminibad), S, of Bordwin, He Heil 
to th« Portugues governor of Mügli? Biba Klin Qiqaliil emt one 
of his officers to get hold of Naját; but the oficer hearing of Qutlü's 
Victory, attacked the Afghine near Mangalkot, N.E. of Bardwün, Qutin, 
however, was again victorious. 

143. Sayyid Hashim, son of Savyid) Mahmidof Birha. — Vide 
No. 105, p. 461. 

144. Ghazi Khan-i Badakhsht, 

[n MSS., (has; i» often altered to Qash, und Badakheht to Bakheht, 
and a« Ghiri Kháün's first title was Qizi Khäm, hi name is often om- 
founded with No, 223.. Other Gös Khāns hive been mentioned above, 
on pp. 396, 415. 

Ghüzi Khün's name wae Qazt Nizam. He had studied law and Hadin 
ander Mulla Igim*d-Dio Thriliim, and was looked upon as one of the 
most learned of the age, He wos alsa the merid of Shavi) Husayn of 
Khwirasm, » renowned Süfi, His aequirements procured him acces to 
the court of Sulaymün, king of Badakhshán (No. D), who conferred upon 
him the title of Qaz? KAán. At the death of Humáyün, Sulaymán, wishing 
to profit by the distracted (tate of tho country, moved to Kabul and 
besieged ManSim (No, 11), After the siege had lasted for some time, 
Sulaymin sent Qazi to MunSim to prevail on him to surrender. Hut 
Mun*im detained him for several days, and treated him "to the most 
sumptuous fare, mich as Badakdlislifs cannot enjoy even in peaceful times ^. 
The good dinner made such an impression on QàzI Khàün that he advised 
Sulaymáün tu raise the siewe, aa there was no lack of provisions in the 
fort. Sulsymiiu. thereupon returned te Radakhehin, 

Subsequently Q&zf Khán left hís master, anl went to Indis. At KhAnpar 
he was introduced to the emperor on his return. from Juunpür (A145urn., 
HI, 55). He received several presents, nmd wx appointed Pancánchi 
writer (p. 213). Akbar soon discovered in him a man of great insight, 
and made him a Commander of One Thousand, He also bestowed upon 
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him the title of Gei? Khan, after he had distinguished himself in several 
expeditions, 

In the 2ist year, Ghixi Khan commanded the left wing of Man Singh's 
corps in the war with the Rani. Though his wing gave way, he returned 
with the troops und joined the van, and fought bravely. He then received 
Awadh aa tuyil, and distinguished himself in Bihür against the rebellions 
grandees. 

He died at Awadh in the 29th year (992) at the age of seventy, about 
the same time that Sultin Khwaja died (No, 108), 

Ghazi Khin is the author of several works (mide Bada,ont ITT, 153), 

The sijda, or prostration, which formet so important a part in the 
ceremonies of the Court, was his invention (ede p. 167, note), 

His «on. Husdwr* 'd-Din. Akbar made him a Commander of One 
Thousand, ami sent him with the Khan Khinan (No. 29) to the Dakhin. 
Suddenly à change came over Husám, and though a young man, he 
expressed to the commander bis wish to resign the service und live as 
u faqiír at the tomb of Nigàm" 'd-Din Awliya in Dihlt; The Khün Khünán 
persuaded him in vain to give up thie mad iden; but Husim next day 
lid aside his clothes, smeared his body with oluy and mud, and 
wandered about in the streets and bazars, Akbar permitted hia resigna- 
tion. Husiim lived for thirty years as an ascetic in Dihll, Khwaja Baqt 
Billah (born at Kabul and buried at Dihli) conferred on him power of 
“guiding travellers on the toad of piety", He died in 1034. His wife 
was Abii 'l-Fazl's sister, She guve at the request of her husband her 
ornaments to Darwishes, awl fixed an annual mm of 12,000 Rupees ax 
nllowanoe for the cell of her husband: Vide Tazuk, p. 80. 

145. Farhat Kbán, Mihtar Saka,j, a slave of Hutiiyün. 

The MSS. have Sabà*: and SakaAi, Varbat Khán is first mentioned in 
the war between Humáyün and Mirzà Kütmrán, when many grandees 
joined the latter. Iu a fight, Beg Baba of Koláb lifted up hia sword to 
strike Humáyün from behind. He missed and was at once attacked 
by Farhat, anl put to fight. When Humiyiin left Lihor on his march 
to Sarhind, where Sikandar Kin was, Farhat was appointed Shigdar of 
Láhor! Subsequently, Mir Slih Abr "I-Ma*áli was appointed Governor 
of Lahor, Hè sent away Farhat, and appointed lis own men instezul. 
Farhat therefore joined Prince Akbar on hia arrival in the Panjab. 

* Adtoradwe t, 410. At the same tin, Mir Bihis (No, 73) wae «ppuinted Fay pbir 
of the Panjab, Mirza. Shit Holin was mailo Amin, anid Mibtar Jawhur, treasurer. 
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After Akbar's accession, Farhat was made Tuyildar óf Korm He 
distinguished: himself in tho war with Mohammad Husayn Mirza near 
Ahmadübid, When the Mirzi was brought in à prisoner, Farljat refused 
hiny a drink of water which he had asked for; bat Akbar gave him some 
of his own water, and remonstrated with Furhat for hia cruelty, In the 
{th year, he served in Bihár and was made jügindür of Ara. In the 
21st your (981), Gajpatt (p. (37) devastated the district. Farhang Khan, 
Farbat’s son. marched against bim, but was repalsd and alain. Farhat, 
then moved ogainst the enemy to avenge the death of his eon, but met 
with the same fate (eide No. 80). 

M6. Rümi Ebàn, Ustüd Jalabi (!), of. Rüm, 

He is not mentioned in the Tabagat and the Ma*üyir, and but rarely 
in the Adbarndma, 1n the 20th. year, he and. Bügi Khan (No. 60) and 
SAbd*'r-Rabmán Beg (No. 186) accompanied a party of Begama from Court 
on their rond to Makkah. The party consisted of Gulbadan Begam, Salima 


Sulfin Begam, Haji Bogam, GulSazir Begam, Sultin Begam (wife of 


Mirzà Askari), Umm Kulstim Begam (granddaughter of Gulbadan 
Begam), Gujnár Aghi (one of Bübat'» wives), Bibi Safiya, Bibi Sarwi 
Salt and Shiiham Agha (wives of Humáyün), and Salima. Khünuni 
(daughter of Khizr Khwája). They left in Rajab, 985, 

Rümi Khàn has slo been mentioned above (No. 111). 

147. Samanji Khdn Qurgháji (eide No. 100). 

Ho wa n grandee of Humiyiin, During the reign of Akbar; he reached. 
the dignity of n Commander of Fifteen Hundred. - The Tabayit myx he 
was, in 1001, a Commander af 2,000. In the same work le is called 
^a Mughul. 

In the beginning of the 6th year (middle of 968) he served in Malwa 
under Adham Khàn (No. 19) and was present. in the battle of Sárangpür. 
In the 9th. year, he accompanied Muhummmud Qasim Khan-i Nishiptrt 
(No. 40) and pursued SAbd* ‘Hah Khan Uxbak (No, 14), In the 13th year, 
he was ordered, together with Ashraf Khán Mir Munshi (No, T4), to go 


to Rantanbhir and suppress the disturbances created by Mirza. 


Mubammad Husayn in Mitwa, Later, he held a jdgirin Arad He joined 
at first the rebellious grandees, but convineing himself of their selfiahnew, 
he-went. back to the Imperial cap. 

Tn the 39th year, he was allowed to come to Court, and died a few 
years later, His sons received employments inthe arniy, 

From the 4Adjernüea (HE, 156) we see that he also served in tho 


Arpa Mutiny kia Aidi: At the outbresh of the Bengal Military Revult, he wan 
— of tbe Ar Düstrit (Albarn. IIl, 264) ^t — 
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Tat voar undor Khin Tuhn (No: M) and was present in the battle of 
Ag Mobull In the 30th year, he wan in Malwa and was ordered to join the 
Dakhin corps, Two years later, he served under Shibib Khin (No. 28) 
against Raja Madhukar. 

M8 Shahbeg Khan, son of Kiitchak SAli Khin of Badakhshán 
(Nos, 158 and 380), 

His nama i not given in the MaSagir and tho Tabagi. Amir Beg, 
a Pansadl wider Shahjahan, appears to be his son. 

149. Mirza Husayn Khan, brother of Mirza Naját Klin (vide No. 14 2j 

150. Hakim Zunbil, brother of Mirzi Muhammad Tabtb of Sabzwür. 

Zaubil means "^ à baaket ".. In the list of the physicians of the Court, 
Jower down, be i called Hakim Zanbíü Beg. Badi,oni says, he was u 
mugarrib, or personal attendant. on. the emperor.! 

151. Khudawand Kbán4 Dakhini. 

Khiulàwand Khin wee a Nizàmshühl Grandee, As his father was born 
at Mash, had, Kh. is often called Mash hadi He was of course 3 ShiSah. 

He waa o man of imposing stature, and well known for his 


- eourage. When Khwája Mirnk of Isfahün, who hnd the title of Chingiz 


Khan, was the Vakil of Murtazá Nizüm Sháh, Kh, rose to dignity, He 
held several districts in Barar as jágu: Tho Masjid of Rohankhora* 
was built by him. 

In 993, when Mir MurtazS of Sabszwir (No, 162) commanded the 
amy of Barar, and wae no longer able to withstand Salihat Khan Chirgis 
in the Dakhin, Kh. accompanied M. Murtazá to Hindüstàn. Both were 
well received by Akbar, and Kh. was made 4 Commander of One Thousand, 
He received Patan in Gujrat as tiyül. 

He wns married to Abü "l-Fazl's sister, and died at Kari in the end 
of the 34th year, before the middle of 998 (Bada,ow: TL, 372, whore in the 
Tárikh of his death the word Dakhint must. be written without an A). 

Once. Abü "I-Fazi had invited several grandees, Khudáwand among 
them. The dishes placed before Kh. contained fowls ahd game and different 
kinds of vegetales, whilst the other guests had roast meat, He remarked 
it, took offence, and went away, Although Akbar aseured him that 
Aba 'I-Fagl had treated him to fowls and game according to a Hindüstànt 
custom, Kh. disliked Abt ‘l-Pagl, and never went again to hia house, 
" Hence Dakhinis are notorious in. Hindüstan for nupidity.’ Y 


— 





5 The Edit. Bibl Fndien of Hali ont HT, 104) walle ian wrongly mes final Wiirdsi. 
Zima! in the reading of tad MSS... and Setoedry t4 often altered. to Shinizs?. Other bad MSS. 


ave Randal, 


* Rokenkhors line it. West Barker, ix the district of Hulda. Tn Abd ‘1. Peet's bist 
of panganas in Sarkér Talingina, there ix one callinl Qirpild fauddwend Kein. 
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The Tabagat pute Kh. among the Commanders of Fifteen Hundred, 
and says that be died in 995. The Ma*éyi¢ has 997, 

152. Mirzáda SAL Khan, «on of Mubturum Beg! 

He served in the 9th. year in. Málwa during the expedition against 
SAbd" ‘lah Khan Uzbak (No, 14), In the 17th year, he served in the 
Gujrat war under the Khiin-t Kalin (No. 16). Two vearsa later, ho com- 
manded an expedition against Qaem Khán Kásü, wha with a corps of 
Afghiins ravaged the frontiers of Bihir, Inthe 23nd year, he accompanied 
Shahbaz Khan in the war with Ránà Partàb.? He then served in Bihir 
under Khan ASzam (25th year) and in Bengal under Shahbas Khan (wide 
No. 134, p. 483), In the 30th year (993) he was present in the fight with 
Qutlü near Mangalkot (Bandwan), In the Sist year, he was ordered to 
join Qüsim Khàn (No. 59), who wus on his way to Kashmir. Not long 
after, in 995 (32nd year) he wa killed in a fight with the Kashmiris 
who defeated an Imperial detachment under Sayyid SAbd“ ‘Hah Khan 
(No. 189). 

Baili,ont (IIT, p. 326) &ays he was a poet. He places his death in 996; 

153. SaSádat Mirza, son of Khizr Khwaja Khan (p. 394, note). 

154. Shimál Khán Chela. 

Chela meaps * a slave ".. The Tabagát says he was a Qurehi, or armour- 
bearer of the emperor, and « genial companion. He was made a Hazàri. 
and waa no longer alive in 1001. 

In the 9th year, he assisted in the eapture of Khwaja MuSagzam, 
In the 20th year, he served in the war against Chandr Sen, during which’ 
Jalal Khin (No. 213) had lost his life, and afterwards under Sayyid 
Ahmad (No. 91) and Shahbaz (No. 80) in the expedition to Siwana, 

155. Shah Ghazi Khan, a Sayyid from Tabriz. 

The Tabajàt calla him a Turkmiin, and aye, he.was dead in 1001, He 
served in the 19h year with Mirzidn SAH Khan (No. 152) against Qàsim 
Khân Kasi. 

He may be the Shih Ghizt Khan mentioned below ander No. 161 

1 Fagil Khan, son of Kin} Kalin (No, 16), . 

He was mentioned above, on. p. 339, 

107. MaSsim Khan, sin of MuSin® “d-Din Alumad Farankhüdi 
(No, 128). 

He is not to be confounded with Ma%¢im Khàn-i KAhull (p, 476, note). 


—— — — Miva GAN 
Kats. For Muhtgram man Muhrum. 

His father, Mobtarant Hast ytin's Court, 
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MaSgfim was mudea Harari on the death of his father, and received 
Ghisipir as twyal, He joined Todar Mal in Bihar, though anxious to go 
over tà the rebela (pp, 876-7). Not long afterwards, Mirzd Muhammad 
Hakim, Akbar's brother, threatened to invade the Panjab, anil as the 
emperor had resolved to move personally against him, MaSsüm thought 
it opportune to rebel. Ho swized Jaunpüt and drove away Tarsó Khan's 
men (No. 32), As Akbar kad known hin from a child, he was inclined 
to pardon him, provided he left Jaunpür, and accepted. Awadh a tuyül, 
This M. did ; but he continued to recruit, and when Shah Quit Mabram 
and Raja Bir Bar had failed to bring him to his senses, Shahbax Khan, on 
hearing of his conduct, determined to punish him, The eventa of the 
expedition haya been related on p. 437, 

After his defeat near Awadh, M. threw himself into the town: but 
a several rebel chiefs had left him, he.absconded, without even taking his 
family with him. He applied to two Zamindárs for assistance ; but the 
first robbed him of tiis valables, and the latter waylaid him, and had it 
not been for a bribe, M. would not liave eseaped. About this time one 
of his friends of the name of Magsürd joined hír and supplied him with 
funds. M. collected men anl surprised and plundered the town of 
Bahrüich. Vaxir Khán (No. 41) and others moved from Hájipür against. 
him; but M. escaped them. After plundering the town of Mubammadi- 
bid, he resolved to surprise Jaunpür, when the tuyüldárs of the district 
marched against him. Being hand pressed, he applied to M. &Aziz Koka 
(No. 21) to intercede for him. Akbar again pardoned him, and gave him 
the Pargana Mihsi, Sarkar Champaran, ax tuya/. But M continued in a 
rebellious attitude, and when M. SAziz prepared to punish him, he applied 


for leave to go to Court. Ho arrived, in the 27th year, in Agra, and was 


again pardoned, chiefly at the request of Akbar's mother. 

Soon after, on going home one night from the Darbar, he was killed 
on the road. An inquiry wa» ordered to be held, but without result, and 
people believed that Akbar had connived at the murder. Compare with 
this the fate of Nos. 61 amd 62, two other Bihar rebels. 

158. Tolak Khan Qichin. 

Tolak commenoeil to serve Babar, He joined Humasiin on his return 
from Persia. When the emperor had seized on Kabul, and M. Kirim 
came near the town under the mask of friendship, many of Humiyiin’s 
grandes went over to him, and the emporor was obliged to retreat 
northwards to Zahak (-¢ +) and Bimiyan, where he hoped to find 
faithful officers, He sent, however, Tolak and several others to Kabul, 
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ta bring him correct information, but Tolak alone returned. For his 
faithfulness he was made: Qurbegt. 

Tolik accompanied Humiyin to Indian. After the emperor's death, 
le belonged. to. those who supported the young Akbar, and. wn» instru- 
mental in the capture at a diner party of Mir Shàh Aba l-Ma*üli, After- 
wands, T. went to KAbul, where he remained for & long time. [n the 7th 
year of Akbar’s reign, he was suddenly imprisoned by the young and 
hasty Ghant Khan, son of Mun*im Khán (No. 10), who wax in chargo of 
Kabul, Tolak managed to escape, and went to Baba Khatin, his jagir, 
collecting men to take revenge on Ghani A favourable opportunity 
presentes] itself when Ghani one day had loft Kabul for a place called 
Khwaja Sayyirin(.) i152. ), to waylay.a carvan from Balki, Ho 
was jut feasting with hi& companions, when Tolak Khàn fell upon 
them. Ghani, who was drunk, was caught, and Tolak maréhed to Khwàja 
Awash (. 2.! 41.5), a place two bos distant from Kabul, But he was 
opposed by Fazil Beg (MunSim's brother) and hie son Abt 'I-Fath (called 
wrongly SAhd* 'l-Fath, ott p. 318), and thought it advisable to let Ghani 
go. GhanTimmediately collected men and pursued Tolak, whonow prepared 
himelf to go to Hindfistan, Ghani overtook him near the Ab-i Ghorband 
And killed Báb& Qüchin, and several other relations and friends of Tolak- 
Tolak himself awl his son lefandiyàr managed to cut their way 
through the enemies, and arrived safely in India. Akbar gava Tolak 
& jagir in Millwa, where he remained for a long time. 

In the 28th year, T. serveil uniter Khiin Khānān (No. 29) in Malwa 
and Gujrat, and defeated Sayyid Dawlatin Kambha.it. He distinguished 
himself in the fights with Mugaffar, and served under Qulij Khin (No. 42) 
in the conquest of Bahróch. In the 30th year, he was attached to the 
corps which under M, SAziz Koka waa to be sent to the Dakhin. 
inilulged in slander during the dixagreerent between M. SAziz Koka and 
Shihab 'd-Din, he was imprisoned. After his release he wa» went to: 
Bengal, where in the 37th. year he served under Man Singh against the 


Ho died in the beginning of the 41st year (1004). 

159. Khwaja Shams" 'é-Din Khawafl. 

Jawéf; means " comíng from. Khawáf ", which is @ district and. 
town in Khurdsin, Our maps have " Khaff " or Khaf”, duo west of 
Hirát, between Lat, 60° and 61°. According to the MuSjam* '{-Buldan, 
" Khawáf i5 2 large town belonging [at the time the author wrote] to tha 
revenue district of Nishüpür. Near it lies on. one wide. Büshanj wlüch 
belongs to the districts of Hirit, and on the other Züzan. —Khawaf 


4 
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€ontains one hundred villages and three towns (Sanján, Siriwand, and 
Kharjan!)" Amin Rág in his excellent Haft [pti exys that the district 
of Khawif is famana for the kings, ministers, and learned men it lias 
prodaced. The dyriasty called, Ali Miugafiar, of whom seven kings med 
for 69 years over Fürs and Shiriz, were Rhawafi. The author of the 
Zakhirat* "| Khawinin cis that the people of Khawif were known to be 
bigoted Sunni. When Sháh * Ahbüaa Safawi, tu the beginning of his reign 
came to Khawaf, he forced the inhabitants to abuse, aa is customary 
With Shifaa, the companions of the Prophet (anhb-( pahába) ; but aa the 
people refused to do so, he had seventy of the principal men thrown down 
from n Masjid. Although then no one wes converted, the Khwiifis are 
now #4 staunch ShiSas as thoy were formerly biguted Sunnis. 

Khwaja Shame? “U-Din wae the son of Khwaja SAlaS¢ '-Din, who waa 
a man niuch reapected in Khawif, Shama accompanied Muzafar 
Khan (No, 37), his eonntryman, to Bihir and Bengal At the outbreak 
of the Military Revolt, he was caught by the rebels, and MaSgiim-i Kabuli 
had him tortured with a view of getting money ot of him. Shams waa 
half dead, when at the request of “Amb Bahidur he was let off and 
placed under SArab’s charge, who lay under obligations to him. But 
Shame eluded his vigilance, and fied to Singrim, Raja of Kiarakpir 
(Bihar).* As the roads were all hell by the rebels, Shame could not 
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make hi» way to the Imperial army. He collected men, attacked the 
rebels, and carriod off some of their cattle; and when some time after 
dissensions broke. out among the mutineers, he found means to escape. 
Akbar received him with every distinction, and appointed him, in the 
same year (26th) to superintend the building of Fort Atak (hmilt 10-1) 
on the Indus, near which the Imperial carp then waat 

After this, Shame was for some time Diwin of Kabul, In the 39th year, 
when Qulij Kivin (No. 42) after the death of Qasim Khiin (No, 59) was 
made Sibadir of Kabul, Sharns wae made Diwan of the empire (Diwin4 
hull}, vice Quiij* When Akhur in the 43rd year, after a residence of 
fourteen years in the Panjab, moved to Agra to proceed to the Dokhin, 
the Begomes with Prince Khurram (Shihjahiin) were left in Liahor, and 
Shame wa put in charge of the Panjab, in whieh office he continued, 
sia: mother had returned, in the 44th year, with the Begams 
to Agra- 

Shame died at Lahor in the 45th year (1008). The family vault 
which he had built near Baba Hasan Abdal liaving been nsed for other 
purposes (p. 469) he was buried in Lithor in that quarter of the town which 
he had built, al which to hi» honour was ealled. AAawd fzpüra, 

He is said to have been a man of simple manners, honest and faithful, 
and practical in transacting business. 

Like Shaykh Farid-i Bukhari (No. 9}, whom ho m many respects 
resembles, he died childless. 

His brother, Khwija Mimi Khawafi, waa made, on his death, Diwan 
of the Panjib. Mimin’s son, *Abd® “l-Khaliq was « favourite of Asaf 
Khan IV (p. 398). He waz killed by Mahibat Khan, when Agaf had boen 
removed by Maliábat from Fort Atak and imprisoned. 

ID. Jagat Singh, chlost of Raja Man Singh (No. 90). 

Küwar Jagat Singh served in the 42nd year under Mire’ JuSior Agut 
Khan (No. 98) aguinst Raja Basa, zamindar of Mau and Pathàn (Nürpür, 
NE, Panjab), In the 44th year (1008) when Akbar moved to Malwa, and 
Prince Bali; (JAblcgtr) waà ordered tor move agsinsi Rind Amr Singh, 
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Man Singh was called from Bengul, amd Jagat Singh was ordered to go to 
Bengal, as ná*ib of hix father. While still at Agra, he died from excessive 
ilrinking. Regarding J. S's daughter, vide p. 325 and No. 175. 

Mahà Singh, Jagnt's younger son, wae appointed in his stead. His 
youth und inexperience inclined the Afghans under ‘Usman and Shujiwal 
Khan to attack him. They défeated him and Partib Singh, eon of Raja 
Bhagwan Diis (No. 330), near Bhadrak in Orie (40th year). Min Singh 
hastened to Bengal, and after defeating in L000 the Afghans near Sherpir 
S Atàá,T, between Shi, üri (Sooree) in Birbliüm and Murshidábàd, recovered. 
Lower Bengal and Orisa. 

Mahé Singh died soan after, like his father, from excessive drinking. 

161, Naqib Khán, son of Mir *Abd* I-Latif of Qazwin. 

Nagib Khän m the title of Mir Ghiyi* 'd-Din SAli, His family belongs 
to tho Sayti Sayyide of Qaawin, who were known in [rin for their Sunni 
tendencies. His grandfather Mir Yahyi was “a well-known theologian 
and philosopher, who had soquird such extraordinary proficiency in 
the knowledge of history, that he was acquainted. with the date of every 
‘event which hail occurred from the establishment of the Mabammadan 

religion to his own time.” 

“In the opening of his career, Mir Yaby wae patronized by Shah 
"Tahmásp-i Safuwi, who called him Yahya MaSgim, and was treated by 
the king with such distinction, that his enemies, envious of his good 
fortune, endeavoured to poison his patron's mind against him, by repre- 
senting that he and his won, Mir *Abd" "I-Latif, were the leading men 
among the Sunnis of Qazwin. They at last prevailed so far as to induce 
the king. when he was on the borders of Axarbáyjan, to order Mir Yahya 
and hie son, together with their families, to be imprisoned at Isfahan, 
At thot time, his second son, SAlaS* "d-Dawla was in Azarhayjan, and 
sent off a special messenger to convey his intelligence to his father. Mir 
Yahy, being too old. and infirm to flee, accompanied the king’s messenger 
to Isfahin, and died there, after one year and nine months, in ar. 962, 
at thi uge of 77 years.” ? 

" Mir SAbd" 'l-Latif, however, immediately on receipt of his brother's 

' exempt attachment Runnin 
© Mie Yah te le tha. satha af am Metern — — —* "hamini 
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communication, fled to Gilin, and afterwards at the invitation of the 
emperor Humáyün went to Hindfistan, and arrived at Court with his 
family just after Akbar had ascended the throne. By him he was roceived 
With great kindness and consideration, and appointed in the second 
year of his reign as his proceptor, At that time Akbar knew not bow to 
Pa rend and write, but shortly afterwards he was able to repeat some odes 
of Hatiz. The Mir was a man of great eloquence and of excellent disposi- 
= tion, and so moderate in his religions sontiments,* that each party used 

-j to revile him for his indifference.” 
2 "When Bayrüm: Khàn had incurred the displeasure of the emperor 
» and had left Agra and. proceedésl to Alwar with the intention, ns it was 
supposed, of exciting a rebellion in the Panjab, the emperor sent the Mir 
to him, to dissuade him from auch an open breach of fidelity to his | 
E ' sovereign.” Blot, Indez, le. | 

Mir SAbd* "-Latif died at Sikri on the 5th Rajal, 981, and was 

buried ut Ajmir near the Dargah of Mir Sayyid Husoyn Khing-Suwiir. ) 
SAbd! "L- Latif had several sons. The following are mentioned; 1. Naqib 

Khan ; 2. Qamar Khan; $; Mir Muhammad Sharif. Tho lust wiwa killed 

in 984 at Fathpūr by a fall from his horse, while playing hockey with the 4 

emperor (Bad. IT, 230). For Qamar Khan, vide No. 243. 

Vaqib Khan arrived with his fathor in India, when Akbar after his 
accession waa still in the Panjib (Akéarn. TI, 23) and soon became 4 
personal friend of the emperor (IT, 281). Tn the 10th year, he conveyed 
Akhar's panlon to Khán Zamin, for whom MunSim Khán had interceded 
(U, 281). In the 18th year, N. accompanied the emperor on the forced 
march to Patan and Almoadabad (p. 481, note), and in the following year 
to Patan. In the end of the 21st year, he took part in thé expedition to 
ldar (IIT, 165) und was sent in the following year to Malwa or Gujrat, 
after the appointment of Shihüb'to the latter province. After the outbreak 
of the Military Revolt in. Bengal, N. with his brother Qamar Khan served 
under Todar Mal and Sadiq Khàn in Bihár against MaSsüm-i Kübull 
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during the reg of Akbar, he did not rise above the rank of a Hasir, 
he posseseod great inflinence at Court. He was Akbar’s reader, and euper- 
intended the trunslations [rom Sanserit into Persian, mentioned on p. 110, 
Several portions of the Tárikh- AIfs also (p. 13) ate written by hin. 

Naqib had an unche of the name of. Qázr STi, who had come from 
Irán to Akbar's Court, where he died in 980. His son way Shah Ghazi 
Khàn (mde No. 155). Akbar murried the latter to Sakina Bånn Bogan, 
sister of Mitzi Muhammad Hakim (Akbar’s half-brother); and as 
Naqib Khan, in the 38th year, reported that Qazi Sle had expressed a 
dying wish to present his dawrhter to Akbar, tlie emperor tnarried her. 
Thus two of Naqib'a consina married into the imperial family, 

On the accession of Jahingir, N. wae made « Commander of 3,500 
(Tuswk, p..12), He died in the Oh year of J.'s reign (beginning of 1023) 
At Ajmir, amd was buried at the side of his wife within the enclosure of 
MuSin-i Chiihtis tomb (Tuswk, p. 129), His wife was a daughter of Mir 
Malmiid, Munshiy* "-Mamialik, who had been fop twenty-five years in 
Alcbur'a service (Badá;oni HI, 321). 

Naqib's son, S Abd" 1l-Latif, was distinguished for his aequiroments. He 
was married to à daughter of M. Yasaf Khán (No. 35) amd died insane. 

Naqib Khán, like his grandfather, excelled in history. It is said that 
he knew the seven volumes of the Rawat" 's-yafa by heart Jahangir, 
in hit Memoirs, praises him for his remarkable memory, and Bada,onl, 
who was Naqth's echoolfellow and friend, sayy that no man in Ambia or 
Persia was as proficient in history a» Nagfb. Once on bemg asked how 
many pigeons there were in a. particular flock then flying, he responded 
instantly, without making » mistake of even one. 

162. Mir Murtazá Khàn, a Sabzwari Sayyid, 

Mir Murtaza Khan was at fiet in the service of Adil Shih of Bijüpür, 
Murtazá. Nig&m Sháh called him to Abmadnagsr, and made him Military 
Governor of Barir, and later Amir? -Umari*. He successfully invaded, 
at Nigam Shith's order, SAdil Shah's dominions. But Nizim Shah suffered 
From insanity, and the government waa left in tho hands of his Vaki, 
Shih Quli Salibat Khan ; andas he reigned absolutely, several of the nobles, 
especially the tuyiiddrs of Barai, were dimeatisfied. Salabat Khan being 
bent on ruining them, Mir Murtaza Khudiwand Khan (No. 151), Jamihed 
Khán-i Shirüzi nnd others, marched in 992 to Abmadnagar. —Salübat. 
Bhiin and Shahside Mirin Husayn surprised them ud routed them. 
Mir Murtagà Jost all his property, and unable to resist Salibat Khan, 
he went with Khudiwand Khan te Akbar, who made him a Commander 
of One Thousand. 
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M. M, distinguished himself under Shih Murad in the Dakhin invasion. 
When the Prince left. Abmadnagar, Sadiq Khin (No. 43) remained in 
Mahkar (South. Barár), and M. M. in llichpür, to guard the conquered 
districte. During his stay there, hé managed to take possession of Fort 
Giwil, sear Dichpir (43rd year, 1007), persuading the commanders 
Wujih" 'd-Din and. Biswás Rá,o, to enter Aklar's service, Later, M. M. 
distinguished himself in the conquest of Abmadnagur under Prince 
Dányàl, and received à higher Mangib, us also 2 flag and à naggdra. 

Mir Murtagi is not to he confounded with the learned Mir Murtazá 
Sharif-i Shirüri (Badá,oni (1, 320), or the Mir Murtazà mentioned by 
Dada,ont ITE, 279. 

163. Shamai, non of Khan-i ASzam Mirza Koka (No. 31). 

Ho was mentioned above on pp. 345 und 346. At the end of Akbar'a 
reign, Shaurmsi * was a Commander of Two Thousand, 

In the third year of Jahingir's reign, he received the title of Jahangir 
Quli Khán, vacant by the death of Jahangir Quill Khan Lila Beg, Governor 
of Bihar, and was sent to Gujràt &x ná*ib of lis father, Mirzà SAziz lad 
been nominally appointed Governor of that Süba ; but as he had given. 
the emperor offence, he was detained at Court. Subsequently Shamst 
was made a Commander of Three Thousand, and Governor of Jaunpar. 
Whibt there, Prince Shühjahün had taken possession of Bengal, amd 
prepared himself to march on Patna, sending *Abd" "lah: Khan Firüz- 
Jang and Raja Bhim ip advance towards Mahibid. On their arrival at 
Chausi, Shamsi loft Jaunpir, and joined Mirza Rustam (No. 9), Governor 
of the Siiba of NahAbad. 

On Sháhjaht's apcession, Shamsi was deposed, but. allowed to retain. 
his Mansab, A short time fter, he war appointed to Sürat * und Jünàgadh, 
mice Beglar Khan, He died there in the Sth year of Shihjahan's reign 
(1041), í 

Shamsis won, Hahrüm, was made by Shahjahin a Commander of 
1,000, 6X! horse (Püdishihn, L, b., 2209) and appointed to succeed. his- 
father. Whilst in Gujrát, he built a place called after him ZHahrdmgrinm.: 
He died in. the 18th year of Shahjahan’s reign (Pádiddhn. I, p. 733). 

löt. Mir Jamál" 'd-Din Husayn, an Injà Savyid. 

From a remark in the. Wassif it appears that a part’ of Shirüz was 
callod Inj: vide Journal Aviatie Society Bengal, 1868, p. 67 t0 p. 69. 

Mir Jamál" '4-Din Injà belongs to the Sayyida of Shiraz, who trace 
their descent. t6. Qüsimarzást (1) ibni Hasan ibni [brühim "Tabatiba*i 
Husayni. Mir Shàh Malmüd and Mír Rhüh Abü Turàb, two later members 

' Shemale an abbreviation fer Shame “diy, D oBonih tt) 
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'"Tahmáspi Safawi, at the request of the Chief Justice of Persia, 
Mir Shanw" “d-Din Asad” lah of Shushtar, the Arst às Shaykh" "l-T4ám 
of Persia, and the second as Qüziy" 'I-Quzit, Mir Jamal" 'd-Din is one of 
their comins. 

Mir Jamal “d-Din went to the Dakhin, the kings of whieh had 
frequently intermarried with the Injüs. He afterwards entered Akbar’s 
service, took part in the Gujrüt wars, and was present in the battle of 
Patan (p. 452). Later he was sent to Bengal. At the outbreak of the 
‘Military Revolt, he was with Muzaffar (44bornáma LT, p. 250), In 
the Mth vear (993) he was made a Commander of Six Hundred, and 
accompanied, shortly after, ASyam Khan (No. 21) on his expedition 
to Gadha and Ra*isin (Adbern, ILI, 472). In the 36th year, he had a jügir 
ih Malwa, and served under ASzam Khan in the Dakhin, His promotion 
tothe rank of a Haziiri took place in the 40th year. When in the 45th year 
the fort of Asir had been conquered, SAdil Shih, king of Bijapir wished 
1o enter into a matrimonial alliance with Akbar, and offered his daughter 
to Prince Dinyil. To settle matters, Alcbar dispatched the Mir in 1000 
(ABbarn_ TIT, 846) to tbe Dakhin. Bub the marringe only took: place in 
1013, near Patan. After this, accompanied by the Historian Firishta, 
he went to Agra, in order to lay before the emperor “such presents and 
tribute, as had never before come from the Dakhin ", 

— At the end of Akbar’s reign, Mir J. was a Commander of Three 
Thousand. Having been a favourite of Prince Salim, he waa promoted 
after the Prince's accession to the post of a Clinhar-Hazirf, and received 
^A nagyra nnd a ftag, When Khusraw rebelled, the. Mir received: the 

order to effect an understanding by offering Khusraw tho kingdom of 
— Kübul with the same conditions ander which M. Muhammad Hokim, 
— Akbar'a brother, lind held that E But the Prince did not consent ; 

. and when he was mubsequently made a prisoner (p. 459) and brought 
— before his father, Hasan Beg (No. 167), Khusraw's principal agent told 
Jahingir that all Amirs of the Court were implicated in. tho rebellion ; 
Jamal® 'd-Din hod anly a short time ago asked him (Hasan Beg) to to promise 
him an appointment a& Panjlvisirs. The Mir got palo and confused, when 
Mirza SAziz Koka (No. 21) asked the emperor not to listen to auch 
absurdities ; Hasan Beg knew very well that he would have to suffer 
death and therefore tried to involve other; be himself (SAziz) was the 
chief conspirator, and ready a» such to undergo any punishment, Jahangir 
eonsoled the Mir, and appointed him afterwards Governor of Bihür. 
In the Lith year, Mir Jamil received the title of rad" '"d-Dawla. 


r of this renowned family, were appointed during the reign of Shih 
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' 
On this occasion, he presented tothe emperor a dagger, inlaid witli precious 
stones, the making of which he had himself superintended when at : 
Bijipür. At the top of the handle, he had a yellow wayat fixed, perfectly 
pure, of the shape of half an ege, atil had jt surrounded by other yiigite 
and emeralds. "The value was estimated at 50,000 Rupees. i 

In 1621, Jahángir penisioned lim off, because he was too old, allowing 4 
him four thowkand rupees per mensem. The highest rank that be had 
reached was that of a brevet Panjhaziri with an actual command of a 
Three Thousand and Five Hundred. In 1623, at the eighteenth anniversary I 
of Jahüngirs nocession, ho presented. the- emperor a copy of the great 
Persian. Dictionary, entitled. Farhang4 Jahangiri, of which he. was the 
compiler, The first edition of it had made its appearance in TOITA 

After having lived for xomw time in Bahri joh, Mir Jamil returned ta 
Agra, where he died 1 

Mir Jamál" 'd-Din had twe sone. 1, Mir Amia” d-Din.. He wrved — — 
with his father, nnd married à daughter of SAbd" r-Bahim: Khün Khánán 
(No. 29). He died when young. 

2, Mir Husam* ‘d-Din. He married the sister of Ahmad Beg Khün, — ] 
brother's son of Ibrahim Khin FathJang (Nür Jahán's brother). 
Jahüngir made him Governor of Asir, which fort he handed over to Prince 
Shühjahün during his rebellion. On Sháhjahün's accession, in was mmda 
a Commander of 4,000, with 3,000 horse, received a present of 50,000 — 
Rupees, and the title of Murtasd Khin. He was also mado Governor of 
Thathah, where he died in the second year (1059). 

Mir Husim’s sons—tl. Samstu* 'd-Dawla, He was made Diwan of 
Shah Shujas in the 21st year, Inthe 28th year, he wasappointedGovernor 
of Orisa with a command of 1,500, and 500 horse. He died in the end of 
the same year. 2. Niir® ‘idk. He ia mentioned in the Padishahnama 
(I, b. p. 312) as a Commander of Nine Hundred, 300 horse. 

165. Sayyid Raji, of Barkha. ú 

Historians do not say to which of the four divisions (vide p. 427) — 
the Barha clan Rájü belongs. / 

He served in the 21st year, under Man Singh, and in the 28th year, 
under Jagannith (No, 69), against the Rand. While serving under the 
latter, Raj commanded the Insperial garrison of Mandalgarh, and 
succesfully conducted un expedition against a detachment of the Rana’y 
i troops. In the 30th year, Jagannath and RajG attacked the Ran’ in his 
residence; but he escaped. 4 



























* Hegariiing the Farkong- Johtug(st, side Juernal Aialie Socisfy Bangui; 130A, 
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Later, Rájü served under Prince Murid, Governor of Malwa, whom, 
in the 36th. vear, he accompanied in the war with Eja Madhukur; but 
n5 the Prince was ordered by Akbar to retum to Málwa, Rájà huul to lead 
the expedition. In the 40th yenr, he served in the siege of Almadnagar. 
Once the enemies sirprised the Imperialists, and did much damage to 
their ette; Rájà attacked them, but was killed in the fight, together 
with several of his relations (4.w. 1003). 

166. Mir Sharifi Amuli 

His antecedents and arrival in India have been mentioned above on 
p. 185, In the 30th year (993) Prince Mirzd Muhammad Hakim of Kabul 
died, and the country was annexed té India, Mir Sharif was appointed 
Amin and Sadr af the new province In the following year, he served 
tinder Min Singh in Kabul. In the 36th. year! he was appointed in. the 
vue capacity, though with mom extensive powers, to Bibür and Bengal. 
In the 43rd year, he received Ajmir n8 a7f05, und the Pargaua of Moháün 
neur Lakhnau, as tuyil During the singe of Aair, he joined the Imperial 
camp with his contingent, and was well received by the 

He is said to have risen to the rank of a Commander of Three Thousand. 
Hy was buried at Mobin. On kis death, neither books nor official papers 
were found ; his list of suldiers contained the names of his friends and 
clients, who Juul to rafuni him six months! wages per annum, 

Jahangir in his memoire (Tuzuk, p. 22) praises him very much. 

The Tahaqüt says, '" Mir Sharif belongs to the heretics of the age. 
He is well acquainted with süfism ated is at present (1001) in. Bihar.” 


Note on the Nugfawigya Rect (ast), 

It was mentioned nbove (p. 186) that Mir Sharif spread in India 
doctrines which réseribled those of MalimüdofBasaldiwan:? The curious sect 
which Mahmdd founded, goes by the name of Mabmidiyya, or Wahidiyya, 
or Nugineiyya, or Umana?  Malimud called. himself. ShaEhe-6( wilid, or 
: the individual ", and professed to be the Imàm Mahilt, whose appearance 








E Thh — edition o£ · —u i. B 629) were he wae male at the "ame 
time « Commandet of Four Thousand. This munt be Enero alie Mir Sharif wan at 
Aatangir's aocradon # Comneander of So (Tureb, 

* Buda oni (Eel. Bibl. Indiru) hus MES. ol the. Ma*3ir, Husi 
Dp a long —— and in other play — without ate; the Caleutia 

of the Thaldetan (pi 376) amd iae add man have Maewin—s shitting 
oi the ilineritica] points 
UTi nate ewyone] was evülently ted by Bad’ ont, thongh the MSS. from which 
Ihe RIBI Lodica edition n" minted, have Nalin, which was given on p. 185. For —* 
Bhaa'e iramslatim of thn Dehistán has fesnà; but wel (umami) ja, no doubt, the plural of 
— mín, 

















on oarth ushers in the end of the world, According to the Calcutta edition a 
of the Dabistan and Shea's Translation, he Hved abant am 000: but 
the MSS. of the Ma*ágir have 4.0. 800, which also agrees with Badá,oni's 
statement: that Mabmüd lived at the time of Timi, The sect found i 
numerous adherents in Irán, but was extinguished by Shih SAbhisd = 
Mazi, who killed them or drove them into exile. a 

Mabmüd had forced into his service & passage from the Qur*an 
(Sur. XVII, 81), Sa48 an wabSaga-k* rabbu-k* wmaqüm?* mahmad, T 
“poradventure thy Lord will raise thee to an honorable (mali üg) tation,” 
He maintained that the human body (jaan?) had since its creation been 
advancing in purity, and that on its reaching a higher degree of perfection 
* Mahenfid” would arie, as indicated in the passage from the Qur n, and 
with his appearance the dispensation of Mulamrad wonld come to an end; 
He taught the transmigration of souls, und «iid that the beginning of 
everything was tho nugta-yi khdk, ot earth-atom, from which the vegetables, 
and from these the animals, arose. The term muyto-yi bak has given rine 
to their name Nugiawis. For other of Mabmiid’s tenets, mde Shea's trans 
lation of the Dabistán, vol. HI, pp: 12 to 26. 

Some of Malimüd's doctrines must have been of interest to Akbar, 
whose Twinings towards the © man of tlie millennium ", trunsmigration. 
of souls, etc., have been mentioned above) and Mir Bharlt-i Amul would 
not have done better than propounding the same doctrine at Court, and 
pointing out to Akbar as the restorer of the millennium. 

The anthor of the SAlam Ara*-yi Silsndari, as the. Mu*ügir sya 
mentions Mir Sharif-i Amuli under the following circumstances. In 1002, 
the 7th year of Shih SAbbis-i Mizis reign, the astrologers of the age: 
predicted, in consequence of certain very inauspicious conjunctions, the 
death of n great. king, and as this prediction was universally referred to 
Shüh SAbbàa Jalal" *d-Din Muhammad of Tabriz, who was looked upou as 
the greatest astronomer of the period, it was proposed that Shih SAbbaa: 
sbould lay aside royalty forthe two or three days tho dreailed conjunction 
was expected £o last, and that a criminal who had been sentenced to death 
should sit on the throne. ‘This extraordinary expedient was everywhére- 
approved of; the criminale threw lots, and. Yüsuf tbe quiver-taker,. 
who belonged to the heretical followers of Darwish Khusraw of Qazwin, 
was raised to the thrane. He reigned for thre days, and was then killed. 
Soon after, Darwish Khueraw was hanged. His ancestors luni been: well. — 
— mM 
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never to speak of his Nugfawiyya baliat, he was known as one of the 
sect, and was accordingly killed So also Mir Sayyid Ahmud of Kashan, 
whom SAbbás killed with his own sword. Among his papers treatises 
were found on the Nugta doctrine, and also a letter addressed to him by 
Aba "I-Fazl in. Akbar's name. Mir Sharifi Amuli, à good. poct and the 
ead. of the sect, heard. of these. persecutions, and fled. from. Astrabüd to 
Hindüstán. 

Regarding the last, wmtence, the author of tho MaSásir reinarks that 
it involves an. anachronism, for Mir Sharif was in. India in 984, when 
Akbar was at Dipálpür in Málwa: and besides, Sharif-i Amull was 
mentioned in no Tuzkira aà a post. 

187. Hasan Beg Khán-| Badakhshi Shaykh Umari! 

Masan Beg was à good soldier, In the 34th year, Akbar after his stay 
in Kashmir, marched to Zabulistiin, and passed through the district of 


Pakhali, “ which iy 35 koe long ami 25 broad, and lies west of Kashmir. 
In Pakhali, Sultan Husuyn Khin-i Pakhaltwal (No. 301] paid his respects.. 


This Zamindir belonged to the descendants of the Qirlughs (es ls), 
whom ‘TimGr on hi» return from India to Türün had left in Pakhalt as 
garrison. After following Akbar’s Court for a few days, Sultin Husayn 
Khin withdrew without leave, onl the emperor ordered Hasan Beg to 
ccoupy Pakhalt (Akterndma II], 591, 598), He specdily subdued the 
district, In the 35th year, during Hasan Beg's temporary absence at 
Court, Sultin Husayn Khan again rebelled, assumed the title of Sultin 
Násir^ 'd-Din, and drove away Hasan Beg's men. But soon after, he 
had again to submit to Hasan Beg. In the 46th year, Hasan waa made 
n Commander of Two. Thousand and Five Hundred for his services in 
Bangash, and wns put, towards the end of Akbar's reign, in charge of 
Kübul, receiving Fort Rohtás * (in the Panjab) as jagir. 

In the beginning of Jahángir's reign, he wan called from Kabul to 
Court. On hi way, at Mathura (Muttrs), Hasan Beg met Prince Khuaraw, 
who had fled from Agra on Sunday, the 8th Zi Hijjah, 1014" Prom 











1 BadabhiM in the adjective formed trom Badadeddn, we Xdehl trom Kishin. Tho 
words Shaykh 6 marl are ta be taken as an adjective formed Hive d LGbareMAs, Jaldngirt, 
ete, which wo find after the named of several grantees Thus Sdn €Umart would 
mean “ bolonging to the eerrants of Shaykh ©Umer”, end this oxplanation is rendered 
mato probable by the statement af historiane that Hasan Beg belonged to the Babariybe 
nr ^ nobles of Dabar’s Court”. 

Hanan Hog is often wrongly eatlod ZIumryn Prey, Thus in ihe Tarat, p 25 fi Padi 
aktin 1, p 300: Abhar, TT, 298. 

* Generally apolt izay The fort 1n. Bibüs i» epslt without ste, wis, though both 
are len! ; 

* Wo the Twzub. The Ma*&sr has tw 30th, fiwitesd of the Bis. MNS, coutineall 
confiuml qun» amd eos. But Jahüngir on hus pursuit rruched Hoja] en tla mer A 
Hijjah and rhe Turk iu vorreet, 
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distrust.ns to the motives of the emperor, which Ied to hi» recall From 
Kábul, or ^ from the innate wickedness of. Badakhshis ", he joined the 
Prince with it three hundred Badalbsh! troopers, received. the title of 
Bhin Babi, and got the management of all uflairs Another offiver who L 
attached himself te Khuaaw, was CADI *e-Rabim, Diwân of Lalor, 

After the defeat near Bhairówál on. the. Bijàh,! the Afghüns who were i 
with the prince, advised hint to retrest to the Eastern provinces: of 

the Empire; but Hann Beg propowed to march to Kabul, which, he = 
anid, had always been the starting-place of the conquerors of India ; 

he had, moreover, four lace of rupees in Rohtis, which were at the 5 
Prince's service: Hasan Beg's eounse| was ultimately adopted. But B 
before he could roach Rohtás, Khusraw was captured on the Chanih, * 
On the 3nd Safar 1015, the Prince, Hasan Beg, and 5Ahd" 'r-Ralilm, y 
were taken before Jahàngir in the Bighi Mirzà Kamran, a villa nour , 
Láhor, Khusraw himself, according to Chingiz'» law (betorah £ Chingizit!)), B 
with his hands tied and fetters ou liis feet. Hasan Beg after making s —— 
useless attempt to ineriminate others (p. $00), was-put into a cow-hide 

and SAbd* 'r-Hahim into a donkes's skin, and in this state they were 4 
tied to donkeys, and carried through the bagars. “As cow-bides get 
dry sooner than donkey-skins," Hasun died nfter a few hours from suffoca- 1 
tion; but SAbd" "r-Rahim way after 24 hours still alive, and. received, 
at the request of several courtiers, free pardon? The other accomplices 
and the troopers of Khusraw were impalod; their corpsea were arrangid. 
in a double row along the road which loads from the Bagh-i Miezd Kamrin 
to the Fort of Labor, and Khusraw, seated on a sorry olephant, waa led 
along that way, People had been posted at short intervals, and pointing 
to tho corpses, kept ealling out to Khusraw, “ Behold, your friends, 
your servants, do homage to you." 

Hasan Beg was metitioned above on p. 370. His son Jafandiyür 
Kian, was under Shihjahin, 4 commander of 1,500, He served in Bengal, 
and died in the 16th year of Shihjahin's reign (Padishdhn. I, 476; 
I, b. 404). The SArif Begi Shaykh *Umari mentionod in the Padishahn- 
(Lb, 319) appears to be a relation of his. 

168. Sheroya Ehan, son of Shor Afkan Khán. 

Sher Afkan Khiin waa the son of Qach Beg. Qich Beg served under 
Humiyin, anil waa killed in the sucéessfül attempt made by several — 

i Pid p AME note. “There ia atother Hhaletwkl lebtreen Weilr&hldl and *üyülkot,- 
sratb of thy Chandb, 

* In In C ER. , he got an a tnent aca. Yüsháehl, or 


tonmacder of. Là. 
and (Tezuk, p. In. Ue Turn, he. i» ralied SALA 'r.Jaubim 
Khir, Abdo 'r-Rabim “ the Ase" 
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grandees to sive Maryan Makant, Akhar's mother, after the fatal battle 
of Chauad (ride No. 96, p. 450). When Humagiin fled to Porsia, Shor 
Afkan remained with Mirzi Kimrim in Kabul; bot he joined the 
emperor on his return from [rin, and was made governor of Qalat. Later 
he received Zabak-Bamiyin as jagir, but went again over to Kamran, 
Huma yiin's, soon after, captured and killed him, 

Sheroya Khan served at first under Mun*im (No. 11) in Bengal and 
Ora. In tho 26th year he was appointed ta accompany Prince Marid 
to Kabul. In the 28th year, he served under SAbd" 'r-Rabim (No. 29) 
im Gujrát, and was present in the battle of Sarkich: (Ubarndma 101, 
408, 422), In the 30th vear, he served under Matlab Khàn (No. 83) 
against Jalala Tàriki (p.441). In the Soth vear, he was made à. Khün, 
and was appointed to Ajmir. According to the Tabigat he waa a Hazāri 
in 1001, 

169. Nazar Be Usbak. , 

The Akberndma (IT, p. 600) says, “ On the same day ! Nazar Bo, 
and his sons, Qanbar He, Shádi Be (No. 367), and Báqt Be (No. 368), 
were presented at Court, and were favourably received by the emperor." 

Shadi Be distinguished himself in the expedition under Matlab Khan 
(No. 83) against the Tárlkis. He may be the Shidi Khan Shad? Beg. 
mentioned in the Pádishühwdma (1, b. 308) na a commander of Onè 
Thownnd. Be is the abbreviation of Bey. Nazar Be is not to be con- 
founded with Nagar (1) Beg (No. 247), 

170. Jalal Khan, son of Muldtnmad Khan, son of Sultin Adam, 
the Gakkhar, 

Fi. Mubárak Khán, son of Kamal Khan, the Gakkhar. 

The Gakkhars ure a tribe inhpbiting, according to the Ma*apir, the 
hilly districta between the Bahat and the Indus? At the time of Zayn" 
L-SAbidin, king of Kashunir, « Ghaznin noble of the name of Malik Kid 
(35 or 3.5), who waa a relation of the then ruler of Kabul, took away 
+ When thu news waa brought to Akbar that Min Singh, enon aftue tho dotoat of ihn 
— — ttd the death of Bir Bar in (be. Kyysvbar Pass, lind defnaterl tho "Tárilin at 
SAL Masjid (ond of the Wh year, or ot Ralie f, 004). 

* Mr. J, 6. Dohmnerick informs me thak ihe Gakhhars inhabited He hilly parti of the 
XKawul Pind Ami Jbolunt distriets tram. Khinplür en the honlers of (he Hazarn district 
niong the krne range af Wills shitting the of Rawal Prodt, Knhüta, 2 


Bia. ae far ae Domeli in the Jehiam district. "l'lnir acit streagtholils were 
SubtAupir, and Dtugell. They declaro that they are itewemled from the Kulenian kings 
ot Trin, ‘Their ancestor Kid invaded Tibet, where he and hie discendants figned for 
fer generations Hie tonth desendant Kab conquerit Kashiiir, and took poamension 
nt half of it, The Gakkhlnre thets eotgmed for 10 generations after Rab io Kaahmir. "The 
VMith descendant, Zeyn Shah, tled £o AGrhánisdn, where hé died; Hís exi, Gakkhár Fldh; 
owtne 6o the Patijáb with: Mabmáüd cf Ghani; atil wus made ond of the Sind Sear De, ib, 
Malik Wir » ssid to haro bonm. tho grandfather of Tátár, mhose fatbee wua Malik Pill. 
Váte Mr. Delmeriok's History of the Gakhkhars, Jowrnal 4.5.3, EGL.— Víde p ir 
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these districts from the Kashmiris and gradually extended his power E 


over the region between the Nilih (Indus) aid the Sawalike and the 
frontier of-modern. Kashmir! Malik Kid wax succeeded by his son 
Malik Kalán, aul Malik Kalin by Malik Bir, After Bir, the head of the 
tribe was Sultàn Tatár, who rendered Babar valuable service, especially 
in the war with Ring Sanka. Snuitin Tatar had two sons, Sultan Sérang 
ail Bulgin Adam. Sirang fought a great deal with Sher Shah and 
Salim Shak, capturing and selling a large number of Afghüni, The Fort 


Robtas was commenced by Sher Shih with the special object of keeping. 


the Gakkhars in check. Sher Shih in the end captured Sultan Sirang 
and killed him, «nd confined his son Kamal Khan in Gwáligür, without, 
however, subjugating the tribe: Sultan Adam waa now looked upon as 
the hend of the clan. He continued to oppose the Afghiins. Once Salim 
Shih gave the order to blow up a portion of the Gwüliyür Fort, where 
the state prisoners were kept. Kamal Khan, who was still confined, had 
^ miraculous escape and was in consequence pardoned. Kamil went to 
his kinsfoll; but a« Sultàn Ádatn had nsurped all power, helived obscurely, 
with his brother SaSid Khin, avoiding conilict with his uncle. 
Immediately after Akbar's accession, however, Kamal paid his respects 
to the emperor at Jalindhar, was well received, and distinguished himself 
in the war with Hemü and during the aingy of Mankot. In the 3nd year 
he wus sent against the Miyina Afghans, who had revolted near Saronj 
(Malwa) and was nude on his return jagindir of Karsh and Fathpar 
Huswah. In the ith year, he served under Khan Zatnin (No. 13f against 
the Afghiins under the son of Mubüriz Khán €Adli (p.320j. In the 6th 
year,(970), he was called to Court, and as Akbar wished to reward him; 
Kamal Khan begged the emperor to pat him in possession of the Gakkluir 
distrint, which was still in the hands of his wsurping uncle. Akbar 
ordered the Khin4 Kalin (No, 16) and other Panjabi grandves to 
divide the district into two parts, and to give one of them to Kamil 
Khin; if Sultin Adam was not satisfied with the other, they should 
ecenpy the country and punish Sultan Adam, The latter alternative 
was rendered necessary by the resistance of Sultin Adam, The Panjab, 
ei Ai ae hae nm Ra we n 
J— ig rm na e aaria dooim peiado diata IND g 
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army, therefore, and Kamil Khan entered the Gakkhar district, and 
defeated and captured Adam after a severe engagement near the "' Qasba 
of Hila"? Sultan Adam ond his son Lashkari were handed over to 
Kamal Khán, who wa» put in possession of the district. Kamal Khan 
killed Lashkart, and put Sultan Adam into prison, where he soon after 
died. (Ahbarndowe, I, 240 fi.) 

It is etated in the Tabagat that Kamal Khin was o Commander of 
Fivo Thousand, distinguished for courage anil bravery, and died in 9725 

Mubirak Khan und Jalil Khán served in the 30th year under Mirzà 
Shihrukb, Bhagwan Das, «nd Shüh Quli Mábram, in Kashimir (Abbaornāma, 
IL 485) The Tabagüt enlls both, na also Sa*íd Khan, Conimnnders 
of Fifteen Hundred. A daughter of SaSid Khan was married to Prince 
Salim; vide No. 225, note. 

172. Tish Beg Khin Mughul, (Tj Khan). 

Tish Beg served at fimt umder Mirzà Mubammad Hakim, king of 
Kabul, and entered, after the death of his master, Akbar's service, He 
received a jagir in the Panjab; According to the Akharndia (TH, 489), 
he went with Bir Bar (No; 85) to Sawid and Bijor, and distinguished 
himself under €Abd* "I-Matlab (No. 83) against the Tárikés (III, 71). 

In the 40th year, he operated against the *Isà. Kbayl Afgháns, thowgh 
with little success, Two years later, he served under Asaf Khán (No 98) 
in the conquest of Mau, and received the tithe of Tay Khám. When 
Raja Basd again rebelled (47th year), Kinwija Sulaymin, Bakhshi of 
the Panjab, was ordered to march against him with the contingents of 
Qulij Khan (No, 42), Hnsuyn Begi Shaykh SUmari (No, 167), Almad 
Beg-i Kábuli (No. 191), and Táj Khán. Without waiting for the others, 
T. Kh. moved to Pathan. Whilst pitching his tents, Jamil Beg, T. Khs 
son, received news of Büsü's approach. He hastily attacked him, and 
was killed with fifty men of bis father's contingent. 

Jahángir, on his accession, promoted him to a command of 3,000. 
In the second year of his reign, he officiated az governor of Kabul till the 
arrival of Shih Beg Khàn (No, Di) He was afterwards appointed 
governor of Thathah, where he died in the ninth year (1023). 


— — — — — M — — 
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173. Shaykh CAbd" 'lláh, son of Shaykh Mubammad Ghaws [of 


Gwáalivár]. 

Shaykh SAbd" "läh nt first lived « retired and saintly life, but entered 
subsequently the Emperor's service. He distinguished himself, and is 
raid to have risen to tho dignity of a Commander of Three Thousand, 
He died when young. 

His brother Ziyi** 'HlaÀ liveil as à Fagtr, atl «tudied durinjr the lfetimw 
of his father under the renowned saint Wajih" "d-Din iu Gujràt, who 
himself was à pupil of Muhamnuwl Chaws. 

Biographies of Mubanad Ghaws (died 9705t Agra, hurieil in Gwaliyar} 
will he found in the MaSdei, Badá,mi (HT, p. 4), and the. Ahasinat" 
‘LAgfiyl® (p. 969), He was disliked hy Bayim Khan, Shayld Gadi i, 
and Shaykh Mubarak, Abo ‘l-Fazl's father. Vide also Ma*üsir-i 8d lmuriri, 
p, H6, 

14. Rája Rájsingh, son of Raja Askaran, the Kachhwialia. 

Raja Askaran is a brother of Raja Bihar Mal (No. 23). Ho served in 
ze 22nd year with Sadiq Khán (No. 43) against Raja Madhukar af 
Üdcha,! and in the 9th year under Todar Màl in Bihar. In the 20th 
year, he was made a Commander of One Thousand, and served. in. the 
»ame year under Aziz Koka (No. 21) in the Dakhin. [i the Slet yent, 
when Akbar appointed two officers to each. süba, Axkaran antl Shaykh 
Ihrühim (No, 82) were appointed to Agra. In the 33nd year, he served 
à second time against Raja Madhukar ander Shiháb Khin (No. 26), 
and died soon fter, 

Abü '-Faz| has not given his name in this list of gtandees. The 
Tabagit says he was a Commander of Three Thousand. 

Ràj Sing, his son, received the title of Raja ufter the death of bix 
father, He served for o long time in the Dakhin, wus called in the 44th 
year to Court, amd was appointed commandant of Gwáliyàr. In the 
45th year, he joined the Imperial army, which under Akbar besi 
Fort Asir, In the 47th year, he pursued, together with Rày Ràyün 
Patr Dàs (No. 196) the notorious Bir Singh Deo Bundela, who at Jahingir's 
instigation haid murdered Abū Fuzi For his distinguished services in 
the operations sgainst the Bundela clan, he was promoted, and held, in 
the ith year the rank of a Commander of 4,000, 3,000 home. In the 
Sed year, of Jabingir’s reign, he served in the Dakhin, where he died 
in 1024 (xh yoan, 





+ Pitches — it on our maps CGorcka. film ever. Jbkusl on the left ink 
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Ram Das, bid von, was a Commanier of 1,000, 400 horse. Te reeuived, b 
‘in the 12th year, the title of Raja, and was made, in the same year, a 
Commander of 1,500, 700 horse. 
‘One of hie grandsons, Prasuttam Singh, turned Mobarmmaidan in the 
th. year of Shihjahan's reign, and. received the tiumes of Sfbidatmanl.! 

175. Rá&y Bhoj son of Hüy Surjan Hàdà (No. 9). 

When Bandi, in the 22nd your, was taken from Daudi, elder brother à 
of Ray Bho}, the latter was put in possession of it. Bho) served under ; 
Màn Singh sgaint the Afghüns of Oris, and. onder Shavkh Abü -Fagl 
in the Dalkhin (AXbarn,, ITI, 851, 855). 

His daughter was married to Jagnt Singh (No. 100). 

In the first-year of his reign, Jahangir wished to marry Jagat Singh's 
daughter, Ray Bhoj, her grandfather, refused to give his consent, and 
Jahangir resolved to punish him on his return from Kabel But Ray 
Bhoj, in the end of 1016, pommitted wuxide. The marriage, however, 
took piace on the 4th Rahis 1, 1017, (Tuzuk, pp. 68, 69). 

It is said that Rathor and Kachhwiha princesses entered the imperial 
Harem: but no Hida princess was ever married to a Timuridn, 


XIV. Commanders of Eigh Hundred, 
176. "Sher Khwaja. 
He belonged to the Sayyids of Itiwa (SU! ols). His mother was 
a Nagshbands (p. 466, note 2j, Sher KhÁ'& name was " Pádisháh 
j Khwaja", but Akbar called him on aceount of hie bravery and courage 
3 Sher Khueija. 

In the 30th year, Sh. Kb. served under Sid Khün Chaglità*i (No. 29) 
ngninst thi Yüsufzá,is, nnd afterwards under Sultán Murad in the Dakhin, 
In the 40th. vear, the Prinoe sent witli him a corps ti Patan, where he 
distinguished himself against Tkblis Khan. He continued to serve in the 
Dakhin under Abü 'l-Fazi.. In the engagement near Bir he was wounded. 
He entered the town victoriously but was besieged, From want of pro- 
visions, his men had to wabsist on horse-Hesh. — As in consequence of the- 
swelling of the Gangá (Godávari) he did not expect assiatance from the 
i north, he resolved to try a last sortie and perith, when Abn "-Fagl 

arrived and raised the siege. Abü T-Far proposed to leave his own 
son SAbd* "r-Habmán at Bir; bnt Sh. Kh. refused to quit lis post. In 
the 40th year, he received a drum and a flag. 
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Sh. Kh. remained in favour during tho reign of Jahángir. He was — 
with the emperor when Mihibat Khin near the Rahat had taken 
possession af Jahingir’s person, After JahAngit’s death, he served with 
Äşal Khin nguinst Shabryar in Labor. 

In the lst year of Sh&hjahun’s reign, he was made a Commander of 
4,000, with 1,000 horse, and received the title of Khwaja Bagi Khan. 
He way also appointed governor of Thathah, wine Mirzi tli Tarkhiin 
(p.592). He died on his way to his province in 1097. Padishihn., I, 181, 
200), 

His son Khwaja Hashim was made n commander of 00 (Padishdhnime, 
1, b, 327), Another son, Asad” ‘lak, is montioned as a Commander of 
900, 300 horu, (Padishihn., I1, 738). 

177. Mirzà Khurram, son of Kháni A*zam Mirzá Aziz Koka 
(No, 31). n 

He has been mentioned above, p. 346. 

XV. Commanders of Seven Hundred. | 

178. Quraysh Sultin, son of Abd ‘r-Rashid Khan, king of 
Kishghar. 

182, Sultin SAbd* ‘lah, brother (by another mother) of Quraysh 
Sultan — | : 

310. Sháh Muhammad, «on of Quraysh Sultan. 

Quraysh Suliàn i» a deseendant: of Chingix Khán.! His genealogical 
tree is given in the Akbarni (FII, 554) and the Tarikh- Rashidi ns 
on following page, 

After the death of SAbd" 'r-Rashid Khin (16), Abd" "I-Karim Khán, 
elder brother of Quraysh Sultan, succeeded to the throne of Küshghar. 
He treated his relations well, partly in fulfilmmnt of his father’s wish, 
partly from natural benevolence, But Khudabanda, won of Quraysh Sultan, 
quarrelled with Muhammad Kivin, bid uncle, and Khodibands occupied: 
the town of Tarfán, €Abd" "Iláh, doubting the loyalty of his relations, 
ordered Quraysh Sultin to go to Makkah. Q. went first with his family 
to Badalhshiün und. Balkh, and laetly, with the permission of SAbd" ‘lah, 
Khan of Türán, to Himlüstàn. He met Akbar, in the 3Hth. year, at 

Shihab’ 'd-Din-pir, when the emperor waa just returning from Kashmir, 
was well received, and appointed to a command of Seven Hundred. 

Quraysh diod in the 37th year (1000), at. Hájipür. 

179. Qarà Bahádur, won of Mirzà Mahmüil, who is the paternal 
uncle of Mirzi lavdar [Gurgini] | 

! Ching Khàn in the listorime is atten zallsd Qu*àa-i Bururg, X 
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Chaghtà*i 

Mawarkan (secupd son of Chaghtá*t Rhin. 

acne (the MBA, gine varimm readings), 

Varia! Khan (valle attr kip conversion Siljan hiyaw 'd-Din). 
Daw’ Khin." 

Alstatiqh, k Akiai; Khan, 

Taghhug Khin. 

Khor Khon’ Kita * (father lw of Timás) 
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AU, 6) Mulsmmad bio - - - ($) Sham Jahin Kbàn . . . tc) Noquhdahán hin. 
bi. pd) Bhur Muhammad Khin War x Vll 


u Sultin Abmad Khin, known as Aldncha Kho. 
45, Salir Abá Sacid Khin. 
MC Alder. Khin. 

' 


A7. 4) CAbd^ Karin Khin.— (2) Qurayeli Sulrn Bahn GAbds 
POM em "m (No. i wir (No. 178). 


i Shah Muhammad (No. 310). 
(2) Khudahanda. 

Like the preceding, Qara Bahadur belonged to the royal family of 
Kashghar. Mirai Haylar father, Mubarmmad Husayn, was tho son 
of Rabar’s maternal aunt. 

” Miri Haydar,* during his stay in Kishghar, bad accompanied. the 
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son of Sultin Abd SaSid on several expeditions to Kashmir, and had thus 
acquired some knowledge of the people and the state of that province. * 
He subsequently went over Badakhshàn to India, and arrived at Lihor, 
where Mirzi Kamran made him his na*i during his abwence on an expedi- i 
tion to Qundahür, which the Shah of Persia had taken from Khwaja 
Kalin Beg. M. Maydar afterwards accompanied Kimrin to Agra, and 1 
tried on several occasions to persmade Hiumyün to take possession of 
Kashmir, When the emperor after hia second defeat by Sher Shih < 
retreated to Lāhor, ho-gave M., Haydar 2 small corps and. sent him to 
Kashmir. The country being in a distracted state, M. H. took possession ad 
of it without bloodshed, and ruled as absolute king for ten years, But 
afterwards he ordered the khutha ta be read, and coms to be struck, in 
Humáyün's name. He was killed in 953 by some treacherous Kushmiri«. 
'The father of Qarà Bahádur was Mirzà Mabmüd ; henee Q. B; was M. 
Haydar's cousin. As hw had been with M. H. in Kashmir, Akbar, in the 
6th. year, ondeted him to re-conquer the province, and qve him & large 
corps. But Q. B, delayed his march, and when he arrived in the hot 
season at Rijor, he found the passes fortified. Soon afterwards, he was 
attacked and defeated by Ghazi Khin, who had usurped the throne of 
Kashmir. Q. B. discomñted returned to Akbar. 
In the 9th year, he accompaniod the emperor to Milwa, and was 
appointed, on Akbar's return, governor of MandQ. Ho died soon after. 
For a relation of Qara Bahüdur, ede No. 183. 
180,. Musaffar Husayn Mirzá, bop el Satan ennaa aos 
Muhammad Sultan Mirzi), 
Mugaffar Husayn Mirai ita Timuride, His tree is us fallows -— 
Umar Ehaykh Mirzá (wevomd son of Timir), 
Biygrá. 
Mirek Mani. 
M, Hagar) 
Waid Mira, 
Sand Silta Mirri: 


~ n x (2) Shih Mires. — m 
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The mother of Mubammnd Sultàn Mirzi wa» the daughter of the 
renowned Sultiin Husayn Mirzà, king of Khuraain, at whose Court 

— Muhammad Sulàn Mirzi held 4 place of distinction. After Sultin 

Husayn's death, Muhammad Sultan Mire’ went to Bübar, who treated 
him with every distinction. Humiyin als favoured him, though on 
several ovcasions he rebelled, and extended his kindness to his sons, 
Ulugh Mirzá and Shàh Mirzü, who had given him repeatedly cause of 
dissatiaction. Ulugh Mirzi was killed in the expedition against the 
Hazāras, ami Shih Mubammad died, soon after, n natural death, 
Ulugh Mirzá had two sons, Sikandar Mirei aud Mahmüd Sultón 
Mirza; but Humáyün changed their names, and gave Sikandar the tame 
of Ulugh Mirzà, and Mal;müd Saltàn Mirzi that of Shih Mirza. 
As Mulammad Sultün Mirza was old, Akbar excused him from attend- 
ing at Court (aklif bär), anil gave him the pargana of ASgampūr in 
Sambhal as a pension, He alss bestowed sevetal other places upon his 
—— Rtandsons Ulughand Shih Mirai. At ASzampiirin hia old age, Muhammad 
Sultàn M. hai four other sons born to him—1. Ibrahim Husayn Mirza, 
2. Muhammad Husayn Mirai, 3. MasSid Husayn Mirzi, and 4. SAgil 
Hussyn Mira. 
In the Lith year of Akbra's reign, Mirzi Muhammad Hakim, king of 
Kabul, invaded India and besiozed Libor; and when Akbar marched 
against him, Ulngh M. and Shih M. rebulled. They were joined in their 
revolt by their (younger) uneles Ibrahim Husayn M. and Muhammad 
Husayn M. The rebellious Mirzia went plundering from Sambhal, to 
Khan Zamiin (No, 13) at Jaunpür ; but ax they could not agree with him, 
they marched on Dihli, and from there invaded Malwa, the governor of 
which, Mubammad Quit Khin Barlüs (No. 31), was with the emperor, 
i The consequence of their revolt was, that Akbar imprisoned the alil 
J Muhammad Sultän Mirza. Ho died a short time after in his prison at 
Bind. In the 12th year, when Akbar had defented and killed Khán 
Zamin, and conquered Chitor, he made Shikab Khin (No, 26) governor 
of Malwa, and ordered him to punish the Mirzis. 

About this timo Ulugh M. died, The other Mirzás unable to withstand 
‘Shihab Ehán fld to Chingiz Khàn (p. 419), ho then ruled over a portion 
of Gujrat, Chingiz Khin was at war with IStimad Khan (No. 67) of 
Ahmadabad ; and as the Mirzis had rendered him good service, he guve 
them Bahroch a jagir. But their behaviour in that town was so ema 
that Chingiz Khin had to send a corps against them. Though the Mirzis 
defeated. his troops they withdrew to Kháudesh, and re-entered Milwa. 
They were vigorously attacked by Ashraf Khan (No. 74), Sadiq Khin 
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No, 43), and others, who besieged Rantanlihnr (13th year}, andl were 
pursued to the Narbadá, whero many soldiers of the Mirzàa perished in 
crossing. In the meantime Chingixz Khan had been murdered by Jhujhür 
Khün and n4 Gujrát was Ín a state of disorder, tho Mirzüs with little 
fighting, occupied Champánir, Bahróch, amd Sürat, 

In the 17th. year, Akbar entered Gujrat and occupied Ahmadabad. 
Dissensions having hroken ont among the Mirzás, Ibráhim Husayn M. 
left Bahroch, and arrived at a place 8 miles from Akbar's camp. Most 
of Akbar’ Amirs had the day before been sent away towards Sirat in 
search of Muhammad Husayn M, Hearing of Thrihim Ifüsayn's arrival, 
the emperor dispatched Shihbüz Khán (No. 80) after the Amirs whilat 
he himself marched to the Mahindri River, where it flowa past the town 
of Sarnal. Akbar had about 40 men with him, few of whom had armour : 
but when thi Amirs returned, the number rose to about 200. The signal 
of attack was given and after a hard fight, Ibráhim Husayn M. wwe 
defented, — He fled towards Agra, whilst his wife, Gulrakh Begam, a 
daughter of Mirzà. Kámrán, on hearing of his defeat, fled with Muzaffar 
Husayn Mirzi from Sürat to the Dakhin. 

Akbar now resolved to invest Sürut, and left M. «Aziz Koka (No, 31) 
with n gurrison in Abmadábàd, ordermg at the same time Qutb" 'd-Din 
(No, 28) to join SAzix with the Malwa contingent, Mubammad Husayn 
M. and Shih M. thereupon united their troops with those of Sher Khan 
Füládi, a Gujrüti noble, and besieged Patan, ‘Aziz marched against 
them, and defeated them (p. 492), Muhammad Hussyn M. then withdrew 
to the Dakhin. 

Ibrahin Husayn M. and his younger brother Mas‘ad Husayn M. 
having met with resistance at Nägor (p. 384); invaded the Paujáb. The 
governor, Husayn Quli Khán (No. 24) at that time beainged Nayurkot, 
wnt hearing of the inroad of the Mirzüs, made peace with the Rája, 
attacked the rebels, defeuted them, and enptuted Mastüd. Ibrahim 
Husayn fled towards Multin, and was soon afterwards wounded and 
captured by some Balichis, He then fell into the hands of SaSid Khin 


(No, 25) and died of his wounds, 


After Akbars return to Agm, Muhamad Husayn Mirzi loft the. 


‘Dakhin, invaded Gujrit, and took possession of several towns, He was 


defeated at Kambhi,it by Newrang Khan (p. 554) and joined the party 
of Ihtiyar* "-Mulk and tho sons of Sher Khün Fülidr. They then 
marched against Abmadábad and beseged M. Aziz Koka. To 
relieve bim Akbar hastened by forced marches from Agra to Patan, 
and arrived, on the 5th Jumada I, 981 (p. 458), with about 1,000 horse, 
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at a place 3 bw from Abmadübád. Leaving IHkhtiyür to continue the 
ege, Mubammad. Hwexyn opposed. tlie emperor, bat was defeated and 
wounded. In bis flight his horse fell over a bramble, when two troopers 
eaptared him, and led him to Akbar. Each of the two men clammed the 
customary reward, and when Bir Bar,at Akbar’s request. asked Muhammad 
Husave whieh of the two hail taken hint prisoner, he said, The salt of 
the emperor has éauxht me; for thane two eouhl] not have done it,” 
Tkhtiyar, on hearing of the defeat and capture of Mubammad Husayn, 
tained the siege, anid fled with his 5,000 trooper, Akhbar at once pureucd 
him. Ikitivar got detached from his men, and in jumpingover @ shrab 
fell with hie horse to the ground, when Suhrib Turkmin who waa after 
him, ent off his head, and took it to the emperor. Mubammad Husayn 
alo had, in the meantime, been executed by Ray Singh (No. 44), whom 
Akhbar had pur over him, 

Shih Mirza had fled in the beginning of the battle: 

In the 22nd year, Muzeffur Huewyn Mirzé, whom his mother had 
taken to the Dukhin, entered Gujrit and created disturbances, He was 
Hefented by Raja Todar Mal and Vazir Khan (p. 379) and fled to Jünágadh. 
When the Raja had gone, Mugaffar besieged Vazicin Abmadahid. During 
the siege lit managed to attach Vazir's men to his cane, and was on the 
paint of entering the town, when à cannon ball killed Mihr *Ali Kolübi, 
who had led the young Mugaffar into rebellion. This so affected Muzaffar 
that le raised the siege, though on the point of victory, nnd withdrew to 
Narrbár. Soon after. he wax captured by Raja SAli of Kiindesh, and 
handed over to Akbar, He was kept for some time in prison; hat ax he 
showed himself loyal, Akbar, in the 30th year, released him, and married 
him to his eldest daughter, the Sultin Khinum. He abo gave him the 
Sarkirof Qanawjastuyil. Mugaflar, however, was ndilicted to the pleasures 
of wine, and when complaints were hrought to Akbar; he cancelled the 
tugil, and again imprisoned him, But he soon after et him at liberty, 
In the 45th ynar (1008), when Akbar besieged Asir, he cent Mugaffar 
to besiege Fort Lalang, But he quarrelled with Khwaja Fath® ‘tah, 
and one day, he decamped for Gajrit. His companions deserted him; 

und dressing himself in the garb of a fagir, he wandered about between 
‘Barat and Baglina, when he was caught by Khwaja Waist and tuken 
before the Emperor. After having been imprisoned for some time, he 
wits let off in the 46th year. He diod, not long niter, a natural death- 

His sister, Nfür" "n-Nisá, wus married to Prinoe Salim (eide No. 225, 
hote). Gulrukh Regam, Mugaffar's mother, was still alive in 1023, when 
she was visited on her sick-bed by Jahüngir àt Ajmir. 
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IBL Qundüg Khàán, hrother of the well-known Bayrám Oghlün. 

The Akbarndme (1, 411) mentions a Qundàq Sultin, who accompanied 
Humāyün on his march to Indis, 

For Qundàg, some MSS. read Quadiiz, A grandes of this name served 
in Bengal under Mun*im, and died nt Gaur (p. 407). 

IR2. Sultán CAbd" 'llàh, brother (Dv another mother} of Quraysh 
Sultan (No. 178). 

153. Mirzà Abd" 'r-Rahmán, son of Mírzá Haydar's brother (wide 
No, 179). 

184. Qiya Khan, von of Sahil) Khan. 

In the Tabogát and the Abrnáma he is generally called Le Le 

qmm Which may mean “ Qiyà, the beantiful ", or “Qiya, son of Sahib 

Hun", Proper nouns ending in a long vowel — take the Izáfat,! It 
looks a& 1f the reading As > Le of the A*in MSS. was a mistake. The 
words e eccl am intended to distinguish him from Qiyà Gung 
"4No. 33). 

Qiyü served mnder Shams! ‘d-Din Atza against Bayrám (p. 332), 
He was also present in the battle of Sàrngpür (eide No. 120). 

185. Darbár Khán, *lnüvat [ulla], son of Takaltà Khán,the Reader. 

Darbár'a father was Shih Tahmisp's reader. STniyat, on hie arrival 
in India, wus appointed to the same post by Akbar, and received the title 
of Darbár Khán. He served in the Sth year (end of 971) in Malwa, and 
in the 12th year, in the last war with Khan Zaman, He accompanied 
the emperor to Rantanbhiir, and when Akbar, in the Mth year, after 
the conquest of the fort, made a pilgrimage to the tomb of MuSin-i 
— Ajmir, Darbar Khin took pick leave, and died on his arrival 
at 

According t0 his dying wish—to the disgust of the author of the 
Ma*ágir—he was buried in the mausoleum of one of Akbar's dogs, which 
he had built. ‘The dog had shown great attachinent to its imperial 
master. 

186. Abd" 'r-Rahmán, son of Mu*ayyid Dülday. 

ihe name Diony fad Layi erpa akota WA p. 388. Abdo r⸗ 
Rahmin's great-grandfathor, Mir Shih Malik, had served under Timür. 
SAbd" 'r-Rahmiin was killed in a fight with the Bibi rebel Dutpat. Vide 
under his «on. Barkhurdár, No. i iene ic aa _ Another eon 
is mentioned below, No. 49. 





V Thus you my gets fia, for upto osfle, the arcarent Haldgh. 
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187. Qasim SAU Khan, 

When Akbar, in the 10th year, moved against Khün Zamàn (No. 13); 
Qisim «Ali Khün hell Gháaipür. [n the 17th year, he served in the siege 
of Siirat, and inthe following year, with Khan SAlam (No 58) in the conquest 
of Patna under ManSim. For some reason he returned to Court, 
and took Shujafat Khin (No. 81) a prisoner to Mun*im, whom hà had 
slandered. In the 22nd year, ho served under Sadiq (No, 43) against 
Madhukar Bundela, and in the 25th year, under &Axiz Kuku (No, 21) in 
Bihar, In the 26th year, he was employed to settle the affairs of Haji 
Begam, daughter of the brother of Huimnávün'$ mother (taghá*i záda-yi 
wilida-i Jannat-istüni), who: after her return from Makkah (see. ander 
146) had been put in charge of Humáyün's tomb in. Dihli, where she 
died. In the Sint year, when Akbar appointed two officers for each 
Saba, Q. A. and Fath Khan Tughluq were sent to Audh. He returned, 
in the Sith year, fron Khayribad to Court, and soon after received. 
Kálpi a» jágir. *' Nothing alio is known of him,” t Ma*ájir. For his 
brother, ride No, 390, 

188. Baz Bahadur, son of Sharif Khan (No. 63), 

Vide above, p. 415. 

189, Sayyid SAbd* ‘Hah. son of Mir Khwananila. 

Some MSS. have " Khwánd " instead of * Khwánanda.' Sayyid 
SAbd" “Hi had been brought up at Court. In the 9th year, he served 
in the pursuit of SAbd" "Ith Khan Uxbak, In the 17th year, he was with 
the Khan Kalin (No, 16) in the first Gujrit wur. Later. he served under 
MunSim: in Bengal, and was with Khan «Alam (No. 58) in the battle of 
Takarol (p. 406). In 984, he brought the news of Da*nd's defeat and 
death at Agmnbal (p. 350) to Akbar. During the Bengal military revolt, 
he served under Mirzà ‘Aziz (No. 21) and under Shihbay Khiin (No. 80), 
chiefly ngainst Mateüm-i FarankliüdT (No. 157), In the 3ist year, Akhar 
sent him to Qasim Khán (No. 50) in Kashmir. In the 34th year (997), 
he was one night surprised bya body of Kashmiris, and killed with nearly 
three hundred Imperinlists, 

190. Dhira, son of Raja Todar Mal (No. 59). 

Vide above, p. 378. 

10}. Abmad Beg-i Kabuli. 

Ahmad Beg traces his origin to Mir Ghiyaa" 'd' Din Tarkhan, a Chaghta*i 
noble who served under Timür. Like Shih Beg (No. 57), Taj Khan 








* Saysid. Ahmáad's edition uf tho Turuk mentions è Qisim CAU B, 1.2 
below ; It aceveiling to tbe Afs*àsir, wr kave there to trad Qieim fig Quis CIR 
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i 
m (No. 172), Aba 'l-Qasim (No. 199), MaSyim Khān (p. 476, note 1) and 
"Tukdita: Bes (No. 195), A. B. entered, üfter M. Mubammad Hakím's death, 
Akbars service, He wis made à commander of 700, atl received, in 1003, 
on the removal of Yasuf Khin-i Ragawi (No. 35), a jigir in Kashmir, B 
/ He married the sister of JaSfar Beg Asal Khim. (No. 98), 
Daring the reign of Jahingir he roseo to the post of a commander of 
3,000, and received the ritle of. Ain, and also a flag. ‘He wae for some 


f time governor af Kashmir. On his removal, he went to Court, and died. 
From the Tusuk we sew that Ahmad Beg in the first year of Jahünyir 
No was mule a commander of 2,000, and held Poshiwar as jagir, In the 
second year he was ordered to punish the Afgivin tribes in Bangash, and t 
was for his services there promoted, in the Sth year, to a command of r 


2,500, In the 9th year, in consequence of complaints made by Quiij 

J Khün (No, 42), he wu* called to Uourt, and confimd to Fort Rantanbhür 

sa (Twrnk, p. 136). In the following year, he was released (Lc. p. 146) and 

p sent to Kashmir (Lc; p. 149). " 

i Abmad Beg's sons, especially his second eldest, were all distinguished 
soldiers. They ate :— 

f L. Muhammad Massil (eldest son). He was killed in the war with the s 


r Tirikis, His son, Ardsher, was à commander of 1,000, aix hundred 
z horse, and dind in the 18th. year of Sháhj^s reig. 


2, SaSid Khan Bahüdur Zafar-jang (second son). He rowe diring the 
' reign of Shahjahan to the high dignity of « commander of 7,000, and 
` distinguished himself in every war. He was governor of Kabal, the 


Panjab, and Bibir. He died on the 2nd Safar, 1062. Of his twenty-two 
b sons, the two eldest, Khánazad Kháün and Lutf* "lih, were killed in the 
- Balkh war, where SaSid al was severely wounded. Two other sons, 


SAbd* “Tih anid Fath" Täh, rose to high commands, 
~ 4 Mukhlig* 'làh Khàn Iftikhár Khám. He rose under Rháhjahán to 
a command of 2.000, one thowsind horse, and was Fawjdár ol Jammiü 
(Pádisháhn., L, p. 258), and died in the 4th year of Sbáhj.'s reign. 
4, Aba 'l-Bagd. He was the younger brother (by the same mother} 
of SaSid, under whom he served. He was thinadir of Lower Bangash. 
An the 15th year, after the Qandahir expedition, he got the title of 
—— — Jfükkür Kian, at the samo time that his elder brother received that of 
Zafarjang, and was made a commander of 1,500, one thonzand horse. 





þ 192. Hakim SAU, of Giàn. | 
kh SAIF came põor ani destitute from. Pérsia to India, hut was fortunate 
d (* Meutiuned Tuiuk, p. 307,—8.! eS 


as 


m 


- 
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enough to become in course of time a personal attendant (miulásim) 
and friend of Akbar. Once the emperor tried him by giving him several 
bottles of urine of sick and healthy people, and even of animals. To 
his satisfaction, SAl correctly distinguished the different kinds. In 985, 
le was sett ax ntubassador to SAI SAHI Shik of Bijapür, and was well 
received ; but before he could be sent back with presenta for his master, 
SAdil Shih suddenly died. 

Ln. the. 39th. year, Hakim €Ali constructed the. wonderful reservoir 
(Juneg), which i so often mentioned by Mughul historians. A staircase 
went to (he bottom of the reservoir, from where a passage led to ati ndjoin- 
ing small room, «ix gaz square, and capable of holding ten or twelve people. 
Ry some contrivance, the water of the remervoir was prevented from 
towing into the chamber. When Akbar dived to the bottom. of the reservoir 
and passal into the mam, he found it lighted np and furnished with 
cushions, sleeping apparel, and a few books. Breakfast was also provided. 

In the 40th year, SAI was a commander of 700, and had the title 
ol Jálinüs* '-Zamins, " the Galenus of the nge."— His axtringent mixtures 
enjoyed a great reputation at Court, 

He treated Akbar immediately before hís death. It is said that the 
Emperor died of dysentery or acute diarrhea, which no remedies could 
stop. SAIL had at lust recourse to a most powerful aatringent, and whet 
the dysentery was stopped, costive fever &nd strangury ensued, Ho there- 
fore administered. purgatives, which brought back the diarrhoea, of which 
Akbar died. The first attack was caused, it in said, by worry and excite- 
ment on account of the behaviour of Prince Khusraw at an elephant 
fight. Salim (Jahüngir) had an elephant of the name of Giranbár, who was 
a match lor every elephant of Akbar's stables, but whose strength was 
supposed to be equal to that of dbrip, ove of Khustaw’s elephants. Akbar 
therefore wished to see them fight for the championship, which was 
dote. According to custom, a third elephant, Rantakman, was selected 
as Aabüncha, i... he was to assist either of the two combatants when too 
severely handled by the other. At the fight, Akbar and Prinoe Khurram. 
(Sh&hjnhàn) sat at & window, whilst Salim and Khusraw wore on horse- 
hack in the arena. Girinbar completely worsted Abriip, anil as he mauled 





à € All Sháh ea» murdereal in 0&8 by & voumg furndoone emnuch, whom ke attem 
16 use for an immorad purpose. The Sing wae keowet as euueli for bis jiwtion and will 
towards his euidects as for his mania for and momatural erimes He obbaltett with 
some exertion twu young stl handsome ennuchs from Malik Barid of Heder, and wae 
— — — — vf sxtislying his inordinate desires. 
Mawlán& of Mashhad, jcally "e foand tho tarídh of his desth iu the 
Ms jdn ahud (088), ‘The king of the workd bocume a martyr.” 
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him too severely, the abincha elephant was sent off to Abriip's assistance, 
But Jahángir's men, anxious to have t0 interference, pelted Rantahman 
with stones, and wounded the animal and the driver. This annoyer 
Akbar, and he sent Khurram to Salim to tell him not to break tho rules, 
ax in fact all elephants would once be his. “Salim said that the pelting 
of stones had never had his- sanction, and Khurram, satisfied with the 
explanation, tried to separate the elephants by means of fireworks, but 
in vain. Unfortunately Rantahman also got worsted by Girinbar, and 
the two injured elephants ran away, and threw themselyes into the Jamna, 
This annoyed Akbar tuore ; but his excitement. was intensifiod, when àt 
that moment Khursaw came up, anil abused in unmeasured terms his 
father in the presence of the emperor, Akbar withdrew, and sent next 
morning for SAN, to whom be ssid that the vexation exused by Khursaw s 
bad behaviour had made him ill, $ 

In the end of 1017, Jajingir also visited’ SAl\'s reservoir, and made 
him a commander of 2,000, He did not long enjoy his promotion, anil 
died on the Sth Muharram, 1028 Jahangir saya of him (Twsuk, p. 74) 
that he excelled in Arabic; and composed a commentary to the Qaniin, 
But hia subtlety waa greater than his knowledge, his looks better thau 
his walk of life, his behaviour bettor than his heart ; for jn reality he was 
n bad and unprincipled man." Once Jahangir hinted that SAM lind killed 
Akbar. On the other side it ia sahil that he apent annually 6,000 Rupees 
on medicines for the poor! 

He had a son, known as Hakim Aba" I-Wakiib. He hold n mansab. 
In the 15th year of Jahángir's reign, he claimed from certain Sayvide 
in Lihor the sum of 80,000 Rs., which, he said, his father had lent them. 
He supported his claim by a certificate with the seul of a Qazi un it, and 
the statementa af two witnesses. The Sayyids, who denied all knowledge, 
seeing that the case went against thom, appealed to the Emperor. Jahingir 
ordered Asaf Khan (No, 98) to investigate the case, SAbd* "I-Wahhiüb 
got afraid, and tried to evade the investigation by proposing to the 
ayyids a compromise. This looked suspicious, ond Agaf by cross-question- 


ing found that the claim wwe entirely false. He therefore reported Abd* 
"I-Wahháb, and. the Emperor deprived hin of his mansab awt jagir, He 


seems to have been afterwards restored to favour, for in the Padishith- 
náma (L 6, 398) he is mentioned. a à commander of 00, fifty horse. 


1 Dios ond (LL, 1040) met that CAN mwa thet eon of fhe ster of Hakim 'TMulk of 
Gilin, and learned medirine and solonee nndér Sháh Pathe "IAN of. Bhirkz- He wás a 
rabíd Hbiq»h, and à bad doctor who often kiljéd hie patients, Thus he killed Fatb^ "lh 
Mr punc aeter DS M t [Hariva is maid tà be some comooztion of meat 

t.—P,] 
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193. Gijar Khān son ol Qutb" "d-Din Khån Atga (No: 28). 
Ho was mentioned above under No. 28. 7 
194. Sadr Jahán Mufti. = 
Miran Sadr Jabán was born in Fibáni, a village near Qnnawj.! Through j 
the inffaenec of Shaykl SAbd* 'n-Nabi he sas made Mwuff.. When SAbd" * 4 
Mäh Khan Uzbak, king of Taran, wrote to Akbar regarding his apostacy m 
from Islüm, Miràn Sadr und Hakim (No. 205) were seleeted as ambassadors, i 

"The answer which thev took to SAbd" "Hàh eontained a few Arabio versas = 
which ©Abd" ‘Tih could constrüv into a denial of the alleged apostacy— 

kg sb ded u ds 4 4 4 d ds 

" Of God peopfe live said that He had a-soti; of the Prophet some have 

slander of men—Then how sboald It” e 
.. Mirán returned in the Mth year, and. was made Sadr (vide p. 284). 
Tn the Soth year, at the feast of Abünmáh, the Court witnessed a curious 
spectacle. Tho Gair and *Abd" "I-Hay (No. 230), th Chief Justice of the 
empire, took part in a drinking feast, and Akbar was so amined at seeing. 
his ecclesiastical and juilicial dignitaries over their cups, that he quoted 
the well-known verse from Hafiz — 
LAP iey ad LAS al SI ty a zaras diea as a 
_ Up to the 40th year, he had risen to the dignity of a commander of T 
$ 700; but later, he was made an Amir, and got a mansab of 2,000 (wide b 
p. 217-18). 

During the reign of Jahüngir, who was very fond of him, he wan 
promoted to a command of 4,000, and recoived Qanavj am fuydl, As 
Sadr under Jahingir he is said to have given away more lands in five 
years than under Akbar in fifty. He died in 1020, ut the age, it is believed, 
of 120 years. His faculties remained unimpaired to the last, 

His position to Akbar's “Divine Faith” han been explained above 
(p. 217-18). There ie no doubt that he temperized, and few people got more 
eee d i HAE poems, though in the end of his life, 

ont, he repented and gave up poetry wa being against the 
of the Mubammadan luw, ww = 


He had two sons — 
1, Afir Badr-i Slam, He lived « retired life. 
2. Sayyid Nicim Khám. His mother was a Brahman woman, of 





* So Bods oul The 5fitàsit says, Píláni lex near Lakhnau. 
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whom his father had been so enamoured that he married her; hence 
Nizām was his favourite son. He was early introduced at Court, and, at 
The death of hia father, was made a commander of 2,500, two thousand 
horse. In the first. year of Shühjabüt's réign, he was promoted to à 
command of 3,000, and reveived, on the death of Murtagi Khan Injü 
ph: DOI) tho title of Mutaga Khin. He served a long time in the Dakhin: 
His (uy! war the Pargana of Dulammi, Whore he on several occasionn 
sticcemfully quellnd disturbances He wn» also Fawjdar of Laidinau. In 
the 2ith yeur of Shahj,'s reign he was pensioned off, and received 20 lace 
of dūma per aritm out of the tevenne of Pihini, which was one kror. He - 
enjoyed his pension for a long tine. 

His sons died before him. On his death, his grantdieom, Abd" '-Mauq- 
tadir and $Abd^ 7Iláh-were appointed to mansabs, and received as huyül 


the remaining portion of the revenue of Pihini. SAbd“ |-Mugtadir rose ~ 
to à command of 1000, 4x hundred hore, and was Fawjdür of 
Khavrübiüil, 


105, Takhta Beg-i Kábuli [Sardár Khán]. 

He was at first in the service of M. Muhammad Falim, anil dis- 
tinguished himself in the wars with India; buton the death of his 
taster (Mth year) he joined Akbar's service, He served under Man 
Singh anil Zayn Koka against the Yüsufzüz- As Thanahdar of Pechawar 
he punished on several occasions the Tárikis, Tu the 49th year, he. wus 
made à Khan; 

AMter Jahüngits accession, he was made a commander ot 2.000, and 
receive] tbe title of Sangre Nàin, He was sett with Mirzá Ghüxi Tarkhán 
(p- 5393), to relieve Sháh. Beg Rhán (No. t1) in Qandahür, As Sháh Beg 
was appointed governor of Kálml, Takhta was made governot of 
Qandahár, whore, in 1016, he died. 

He lmd à villa pear Peshawar, called tho. Bágh-i Sandi Khí», His 
two sons, Hayat Klyin and Hidáyat" "Th got ow mansabá, 

196. Ray Pair Düs | Rájn. Bikramijit], n Khatri. 

Patr Dio was in the beginning of Akbar'a reigm aceountant (mushrif) 
of the elephant stables, and hail the tithe of Ray Rayin, Ho distinguished , 
Time, in the 12th year, during the siege of Chiter. In the 24th your, he 
nnl Mir Adham were made joint diwáns of Bengal. At the outbreak 
of the Bengal military revolt, he wae imprisoned by the rebels (p. 485), 
hut got off and served for some time in Bengal. In the 50th year, he was 
male diwin of Bihar, In the 38th year, he was ordered to occupy 
Bándbü (p. 446), tho capital of which after a siege of 8 months and 25 days 


surcendered (42nd year). In the 43rd year, ho was made diwin of Kabul, 
as 
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but wa» in the following year again sent. to Báodhü. In the 46th year, le 
was made n commander of 34000, When Abd 'L-Fazl, in the 47th. year, 
had been murdered by Bir Singh, Akbar ordered Patr Dàs to hunt down 
the rebel, anl bring hi$ head to Court, Pate defeated Bir Singh in 
several engagements, und blockaded him iu Írich.— When the siege had 
progressed, and à breach was made in tbe wall, Bir Singh escaped and 
withdrew fo the jungles with Patr close at his heels, Akbar, at last, in 
th» 48th year, called P. to Court, made him in the next year a commander 
of 5,000, and gave him the title of Rája Bikramájit. 

After Jahüngir's accession, he was made Mir Atash, and was ordered 
to recruit and keep in readiness 00,000 artillery (opch with a train of 
3,000 gan-carta, the revenue of fifteen parganas being het asile Tor the 
maintenance of the corps (Tuzuk, p. 10). 

Whon tlie sona ot Muzafar ol Qujrát, created dixturbances, anid Yatim 
Bukädur had been kilod, Patr ww snt to Akmadiibid with powers to 
appoint the officers af the rebele who submitted, up to commands of 
Y üzbáshis, or to recommend them, if they had held higher commands, for 
appoititmenta to the Emperor. 

“The year of his death i$ not known.” Ma*ágir. 

The Ray Mohan Dis mentioned occasionally in the Akbarndme and 

tha Tusuk (p, 50) appears to be his son: 


197. Shaykh SAbd” ‘r-Rahim. of Lakhnau. 

He belongs to the Shaykhxidas of Lakhnau, anl wis in the 40th year 
a commander of 700. He was a great friend of Jamal Rakhtyár (No. 113), 
from. whom lie learned. wine-drinking. In fact he drank «o hard that he 
frequently got insane. In the 20th year, when Akbar was in the Panjah, 
SAbd" 'r-Rahim wounded himself in a fit whilet at Siyalkot in Hakim 
Abi 'l-Fath’s dwelling. Akbar looked after the wound himself. 

His wife was à Bráhman woman of the name of Kishné. After the 
death of ber husband, she spent his money in laying out gardens and 
villas, In one of them her husband was buried, and she entertained every 
one who passed hy the tomb, from a panjhasári tó à. common. soldier, 
according to his position in life. 

SAbd® “r-Rahim was mentioned above om p. 359-40, 

198. Medui Ray Chauhan. 

From the Aktarndma we vee that he served, in the 28th and 88nd 
years, in Gujrat. Nizim® 'd-Din Ahmad, whe was with him in Gujrat, 
says in the Tubgát—" Medni Ray is distinguished for his bravery and 
liberality, and is now (i.e., in 1001) a commander af 1,000," 
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199. Mir Abü 'L-Qásim Namakin |(Qnsuu. Khàn]; 

The MSS: liave almost mvnariably Jamkin s wei ) Instead of Namakin. 
Ho ix not to be confounded with Nos. 240 and 20. 

Mir Abū ‘Qisim was a Sayyid of Hirat. Hoe wan ot fret in the 
service of Mirei Muhammad Wakim, Allure brother and king of Kabul, 
Bat he left Kabul, and on entering Akbar's service, ho received Blitra 
and Khushibin the Punjab as jigir, As his lands tay within the Namakeir,* 
or salt range, he ones presented Akbar, evidently in allusion to his faithful 
intentions (namak-halati), with à plate and a oup made of salt (namakin), 
from which eireumatance he received the nickname of Namalsin, 

Abü 'I-Qüsim served in the war with Da*id of Bengal. In the 26th 
year, he was in Kibul, and acoompanied, in the 30th year, Isma*il Qui 
Khün (No. 46) on his expedition against the Balchi. In the 32nd year. 
the Afghin chiefs of Sawid and Bajor, and Terüh waited with their 
forilies on Mebar, who made Abü 'l-Qaxim. Krori ad Fawjdàür of those 
districts, and. ordered him to take the families of the chiefs hack to 
Afghánistün. The chiefs themaelyes were retained at Court. Renewed 
fights, in the Jrd year, gave him frequent occasions of distinguishing 
himself. 

Up to the 40th your, he rose to a command of 700, In the 43rd year, 

he- was appointed to Bhakkar, He built the great mosque in Sukkhar, 
opposite to Bhakkar. The inhabitants accused him of oppressions, and 
he was deposed. A party of the oppressed arrived with him at Court, 
and lodged a new complaint against him with SAbd" "I-Hav (No. 230), 
the Qazi of the imperial camp (urd) But Abü 'LQüsim, though 
summoned, did. not appear before the judge, and when the matter was 
reported to Akbar, hio was sentenced to be tied to the foot of an elephant, 
and paraded through the bazars. To avoid the disgrace, he came to an 
immediate settlement with the complainants, chiefly through the mediation 
of Shaykh MaSrif, Sadr of Bhakkar, and prevailed on them to return 
the very day to their homes. The next day he went to the Emperor, and 
l -of the Qizi, stating that there were no complainants, and 
SAbd" 'l-Hay tned ín vain to produce the oppressed parties. This case led 
to the order that Qizis should iu future prepare descriptive rolli of 
complainants, and present them to the Emperor, 


“8 The anmalad, « at strani, eure the Mane iva district 20 ko Img, and belanga 
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Aba "bQisim was, 00 after, made & Khin, got 4 higher mangab, 
and received Gujrat in the Panjab as tyl. In the first yesr of Jahüngir's 
reign, ha was made # commander of 1.500. The part which be played in 
the capture of Prince Khusraw has beeu mentioned above (p. 456, note 1, 
where Tumkin i to be altered to Namakin). For his services he was 
again appointed to Bkakkar with the rank of a commander of 3,000. 
He now resolved to make Bhakkar hie home. Most of his illustrious 
descendants were bern there. On a hill near the town, southwards towards 
Lohart, near the braneh of the river called K'ahürmátrs (, 53-9, ui), he 
built « mausoleum, t which he gave the name of Suffa-yi Safa ithe dais 
of purity). Heand weveral of liis descendants were buried in it, 

He is said to have been à most voracions man. He eould eat— historians 
do not specify the time— 1,4000 mangocs, 1.000 sweet npples, and 2 melons, 
cach weighing aman. The Ma*áir says, he had 22 sons, and. the Tusuk 
(p. 13) says he had 30 sons and more than 15 daughters. 

The following tree i$ compiled from several ngtes in. thà Mo*ágir:— 

Mir Abd 1 Qaerm Namakin peret al Bhakkar in IDIS} 


[ate abactmaqr. S. Mirràdoehe o3. Mo Hwüee d-Dme o4 M. zik "i 
Amir n. niii 
(died 10557 a.m) 
i 
| 
é ER , € Zyá*wWd- hin Yüsal, 3, Mie CAbd» "Rarim.— A duurhter, 
|, M Chile v Mazda " Sindh? Andie — in 
under Awang to 1008 to Prince 





rrukh Siyar) Mutàüd Baklwh. 
A T 
M. Ab "I Wal. Abt 'l-Khayr Kbany 
(enil of Awmng» (under per Buyer), 
sis reum) 


Mir Aba 'HBagë Amër Khün cose under Juhünyir to & command of 
4 4), fifteen hunilred horse, Through the influence of. Yamin? 'd-Dawla 
hu was made governor of Multan, andin the 2nl year of Shahjahán, he was 
made a commander of 3,000, two thousand horse, and appointed to 
Thathab, wice Murtapi-yi Injü deceased (p. 501), In the 9th year, he 
was made Tuyüldàr of Bir in tbe Dakliün, and was sent, in the Mth 
year, to Brwistün pier Qarig Khin.. Tn the following vear be wax aguin 
appointed ta Thathah, where, in 1067 (90th year), he died, He was 
buried in the mauwoleam built by his father Under Jahingir he waa 
generally called Mir Khan. Shihjahin gave him the title of Amir Khan. 

One of his daughters was married in 1066, after hie death, to Prince 
Murid Bakhsh, who had no children by his first wife, a daughter of 
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Shihnawix Khén-i Safewi? Amir Khin had a large family. His eldest 
son, Mir SAbd" 2" Razziq, wat a commander of 8), and died in the 26th 
year of Shüljahán'a reign. Hia second son, Ziyá** 'd-Din. Yüsuf, wae 
made a Khan, and held under Sháhjahán a mansab of 1,000, six hundred 
horse. Ziya*’s grandson, AbG ‘l-Wafi, was in the end of Awrangztb's reign 
int charge of his majexty’s prayer room (dárogha-yt jd-namaz), Amir Khün's 
yotingest &on, Mir Abd" ']-Karim, wn a personal friend of Awrangzib. He 
received in suecession the titles o£ Multafit Khán, Khanazádl Khan (45th 
year of Awrangzib), Mir Khánaaád Khán, amd Amir Khán (45th year), and 
held à eommand of 3,000, After Awrangzib's death, he was with 
Muhammad. A*z2 Shah; but as he had no contingent, he wes left with 
the haggage (bungds) at Gwaliyir, After the death of Mubammad ASzam 
in the battle of Saray Jàju,* Bahüdur Sháh made him. à. commander. of 
3,500. He was generally at Court, and continued so under Farrukh Siyar. 
After Farrukt’s death. the Birha brothers made Amir Kiidin gadr of the 
empire. Ho died shortly after. His son, Alii "l-Khayr, was made a 
Khin by Farrukh Sfr : the other sons held no mansaba, but lived on 
their zamindáris. 

3. Mirzá. Kashmiri was involved in the rebellion of Prince Khusraw. 
As the associates were to be punished in an unuanal way (#iydant-é ghayr- 
mukarrar, Tusuk, p 22) Jahüngir ordered his penis to be ent off. 

3. Mirzá Husün* d-Din.. He hekl  mansab, but died young: 

3. Mirza. Zá*ul* "lh. He was in the service of Khan Jahin Lodi. 

200. Wazir Beg Jamil.’ 

Wazir Jamil, as he is often called. served in the Oth year of Akbars 
ren agninet SAbd" “lth Khan Uzhek, and in the war with Khin Zaman 
(No. 13}, En the final battle, when Bahadur Khan (No, 22) wae thrown 
Off his horso, W, J., instead of taking him prisoner, accepted à bribe from 
him, and let him off, But Nagar Bahadur, à man in the service of Majaün 
Khárn (No. 50) »uw it, and took Bahádur prisoner, Afterwards, he received 
à jügir in the Eastern Districts, and took part in the oxpeditions to Bengal. 
und. Orla under Munisim Khin, Ane bores of the Bengal 
revolt, he joined thw Qiquhüls ; but when they separated from Ma‘¢finvi 





* Bhahtuwir Ke —— atime Mire’ Tek hin, 
son uf Mirzà Rustarm (No. 0) Cue of hie daughtors, Dilras Bint Begum, wae married, 
ELM SIE Ancihier was turre, i2. 1452, ta Prince Marád Bakhsh. 
Me La Judie, Sih edition, —— — by mistake tho 
heuther of Shbyista m; but Shdyiste ts the ann «d. Yamint ‘d-Dawla Asaf Kbdn, 
skler brother of Nür Jahían. 

$ Sardy Jaji, wear ^ The hattle was fought on the ree (NE 
Muhammad A&ram was hil eR DNE ML WI Ais- jáh. 

* Janill i a common name among Turke If fe scarcely prer need in Hindûstāu. 
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Humäm had two sons :— 

1. Hakim Hazig (3). He was born at Pathpiir Sikri, and was a 
young man whan his father died. At Shihjahiin's accession, he was made 
a commander of 1,500, six hundred horse, und was sent, m the Ist year, to 
Türán us ambassador. Ho rose to a command of 3,000. — Later, for some 
reason, his maneab was cancelled, and he lived at Agra on a pension of 
20,000 rupees per annum, which in the 18th year wax doubled. He died in 
the Slet year (1068). Ho wasn poet ol some distinction, and wrote 
nnder the name of Házig. — His vanity ië anid to have beei very greit, 
A copy of his diwán was kept on @ golden stool in his reeepition room, 
and visitors, when it way brought in or taken away, were expected to 
rive and muke salüms ; elve he got offended. 

2 Hakim KhushShil. We grew up with Prince Khurram. Shihjahan. 
om Tis accession, made him a commander of 1,000. He was for some time 
Bakhshi of the Dakhin; 

206. Mirzá Anwar, son of Khiin-i ASzam Mirzi Koka (Nv, 21). 

He was mentioned abows ou page 346, à 


XVI. Commanders of Five Hundred. 

207. Balti Khan of Turkistiu, 

He was « grandee of Humiyan, anil served in the Kabul war, and in 
the huttles which ted to H.'s restoration. 

208, Mirsk Bahadur Arghün. 

The Jabeg:tt says he reached a command of 2.000, and died? From 
the ARaradma (IL, 170, 248} we see that he served in the conquest of 
Malwa (ride No. 120) and in the pursuit of Sharaf "d-Din Husayn (No, 17), 

209. La*| Khan Kolabi. 

He is also called Lat! Khan Badakheht (wide p. 451), 2nd served under 
Humayün m the war of the restoration (A4irn. 1,411). He distinguished 
inwelf in the defeat of Hamit, Later, he served ntder Muntim in Bengal 
and Oris, anil died of fever at Gaur (p. 407), 

210. Shaykh Abmad, por of Shaykh Salim, 

He is the second (miydni) sn of Shaykh Salim of Fathpür Sikri. He 
served at Court with Shaykh Pbr&him (No. 82), and died in the 23nd 
Fear (965),* 


* The Ma* sir eye that the wathoe of the Aie.*am ‘Ecila montions 1080 mi the 
— diaii; but my MS. of the Airt Ar (Chapter uu thi poete of the period trom 
umáyün te AwratuziU) uyentions mo yrar, 
5 Dwd in 975, He wae blown up before Chitar; Sewteid. p. 201 —H.] 
[* Sawdwih, p. 370.—B.] 
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211, Iskandar Beg-i Badakhshi. 

He is mentioned in the Akbernóma (IL, 251) as having served in the 
pursuit of Abal "I-Ma*ált (end of the Bth year). 

312. Beg Nürin Khán Qüehin 

He served under MuSizz? "I-Mull (No. 61) in the battle of Khayrábád. 
In the 32nd and 33rd years, he served under SAbd" "Matlab (No. 83) and 
Sadiq Khan (No. 43) agninst the Tirilds. 

The Tabegat sxye he was a commander of 1,000, and was dead in 100), 

215. Jalal Khan Qirchi. 

Akbar was much attached to him: In the Tth year, lo was sent to 
Ram Chand Bhagela (No, 89) with the request to allow Tinsin togo to 
Court. In the 11th year, it came to the Emperor's ears that J_ was 
passiohatelv attached to a beautiful boy. Akbar hud the boy removed : 
but J, manungod to wot him agnin, and fled with him from Court, M. Yüsuf 
Razawi pursued and captured then. After some time, J. was restored 
to favour. Later, he took & part in the expedition to Siwàna amd dis- 
tinguiahed himself, in the 20th year, in the war with Raja Chandr Sen 
of Mirwar. During thy expedition a Rajpfit introduced himself to him 
wbo pretended to be Devi Dás, who had been killed at Mirtha, evidently 
with x view of obtaining through him an introduction to Court. The 
stranger also roported that Chandr Sen hal taken refuge with Kalli, 
san of Rim Ray, and hrothers eon to Ch. S, anda detachment of 
imperialists was sent to Kalla’s palace. Kalli now wished to take revenge 
on the stranger for spreading false reports, and induced Shimál Khán 
(No. 154) to help him. | Shimál therefore invited the vtranger; but though 
surmunded by Sh.'s men, the pretender managed to escape. — He collected 
à fow men and entered one night a tent which he supposed to belong 
to Shimil. But it happened to bethat of Jalal, who was cut down by the 
murderers (end of 983, Addarn.. TIT, 140). 

Tt was Jalil who introduced the historian Badi,ont at Court. 

314. Parmánand, the Khatri. 

He is mentioned in Dowson's edition of Elliot's Historians, L, p. 241, 

215. Timür Khàn Yakka. 

He served unilet MunSim (No, 11) in Kabul, and, in the 10th year, 
against Khan Zaman (Aitarn., IT, 236, 326). 

The Timüri Badakjehi mentioned several times in the AMarnima 
(LIL, 165, 174) appears to be another officer. Wide No, 142. 

216. Sani Khan, of Hirat. 

He was born at Hinit,and belonged tothe Arlt (=22,!) clan. According 
to the AMarndima (1, 379), Mawlind Sani, “who ie now called Sani 


a | 
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Khan, waa in the service of Mirzà Hindàl ; but nfter the Mirzà's death 
(21at Zi Qa*da. 958) he was taken on by Humáyün. Us served in the wars 

with Khan Zamiin. 

Bad ,oni (TIL, 206) says that is real name was SAI Akbar. Ho was 
a fait poet, but a heretic, amd like Tashbihi of Kashan, wrote treatises 
on the Man of the Millennium, according to the Nuqtawi doctrines (p. 502), 
Hence he must have been alive in 990, 

217. Sayyid Jamal" 'd-Din, son of Sayyid Ahmad Barha (No. $1). 

Vide above, p, 447. He had also served in the final war with Khin 


318. Tagmal the Püwür. 

Hn served in the second Gujrát war aftér Akbar's forced march to 
Patan and Abtnadábád (p. 458 note), 

219. Husayn Beg, brother of Husayn Khan Buzurg. 

220. Hasan Khan Batani! 

The Talagit classes him’ amotig the commanders of 1,000, He wan 
at first in the service of the Bengal king Sulayman, and was present with 
Sulaymin Munkli (p. 400) and Kali Pahar at the interview bebween 
Mun‘itn und Khan Zaman (No. 19) at Baksar (Buxur).. 4&barp., HT, 325. 

Hasan was killed with Biz Barin the Khaybar Pass; tide p, 214. MSS, 
often call him wrongly Husam instead of Hasan, 

221. Sayyid Chhajhd,? of Darha. 

Tho Tabagdt says that 8. Chhajhit was a brother of S: Mahmid (No. 75) 
and distinguished for his courage and bravery. From the family gune- 
alogies of the Bárha clan it appears that S, Cl. waa se Kiindliwal. His tomb 
— — 

299. Munsif Kháu, Sultàn Muhammad of Hirat, 

223. Qigi Khan Bakhshi. 

Some MSS. have Badakhshi instead of Bakhsh, Vide No. 144. 

224, Haji Yisuf Khan. 

Ho was at first in Kimriin’s service. In the 12th year, he joined the 
corps of Qiyi Khan (No, 33), and rendered assistance to M. Yüsuf Khün, 
whom Khán Zamáün (No. 13) besieged im Qanawj. In the 17th year, le 
operated under Khin SAlam (No. 58) against M. Ibrühim lfusoyn, and 
wae present in the battle of Sarnál, In the 19th year, he went with Muntim 
iungi oio e t a 


1 Majent do af an Alghan tribe, XW. of Sheri email him. 
* The epeiling " hem a Alen ie * JIbajbá ", 
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225. Ràwul Bhim, of Jaisalmir, 

The Tusuk says (p. 159) -——" On the 9th Khurdid (middle of 1025), 
Kalyáu of Jaisalmir was introduced at Court by Rája Kiskn Das, whom 
I had sent to him, Kalyán's oer brother was Riwu! Bhin, a man of 
rank and infinence, When he died, he left à son two months old, who did 
not live long. Bhim's daughter had been married to me when 1 waa 
prince, and T had given lior the title of Matiha-yi Jahan, This alliance 
was made, because her family bad always been fuithful to our- house. 
Inow called Bhim's brother to Court. invested him with the fha, and made 
him: Ráwul." 

For Kalyan, vide under No. 226, In the 12th year of Jahingir’s reign 
he was made a commander of 2,000, one thousand horse (Teeud, p. 163). 

326, Hishim Beg, «on of Qásim Khan (No. 59). 

Alter the death of his father (39th year) and the arrival of Qulij 
Khan (No, 42), the now governor of Kabul, Hashim returned to Court, 
In the Alst yonar, fie served under M. Rustam (No. 9) against Basi and 
other rebellious zamindirs in the north-eastern part of the Panjib, 
and distinguished himself in the conquest of Mau. In the d4th vear, he 
served under Farid-i Bukhürr (No. 99) before Asir. Later, he went with 
Sa*üdat Khán to Násil.* After the conquest of Tiranbak, he returned to 


Court (46th year), and was appointed, in the following year, to a command - 


of 1,500. 


In the first year of Jahünglr's reign, ho was made a commander of- 


2,000, fifteen hundred horse, In the 2nd year, his mansab was increased 
to 3,000, two thousand horse, and be was made governor of Orisá. In the 
6th year, he was transferred to Kashmir, his uncle Khwajagi Mabammad 





Thera ia a ution Tow, 
Dt: Jahingir says that Parwiz was hie son, by Zayn Kola“ 
and Abü "]-Fugl ways that Parwirs mother wm» the daughter of Khwsjah 
Hasan, Zayn Khin wele (phl alad p 267): but there i» no domht that Parwir wws 
Mn, 901 wlüht Jahángtr, only 1n the Jtst year, toll 
in love with Zeyn Khan's (p. 300). Tt fe therefore evhteut, asmuniny that 
Sayyid Ahmad's text of p. 5. be eomm, that Jahangir hed forgotiim whe 
Ms A T wives waa tó his merond son. (9) Nür* 'u-Nis& Begum (married 
uma 
King of Khandesh, This princes sind in the dTet year of (3) Saliba, 
Bino, daughter of Qatim p 401. (OPA daughior ol Khwaja Toast tali 
Dost Mobammed) pF A ene e x Tist 
toned, Abturetm, | 


!Thw list of Jahangir's wives on p, 383 may be increased by ten: other. pri 
(D Malikayi Jan, amghar o Vau] Baier d Jaimloi i3) The tosutifu] daaghter 
at Zayn Koka, on p. 365. between 


: 
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1000), sister of Mirzà, Mugaltar Husayt, p. 464. —— — 


-m 
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‘Husayn (No. 241) officiating for him there till his arrival from Orisa. 


His successor in Oris’ was Raja Kalyan, brother of Bhim (No. 225). 
Hishim's son is the renowned Muhammad Qasim Khin Mir Atish, He 
was in the |8th year of Sháhjahán's, 4 commander of 1,000, five 
hundred and ninety hore. Dürogha of the Topkhána and Kotwál of 
the camp. He distinguished himself in. Balkh, Andkhüd, received the 
title of MuStamid Khan,’ and waa nude, in the 2let year, a commander 
of 2,000, one thousand horse, and Akita Bogt: In the following year, 
he war promoted to a command of 3,000, and also got the title of Qasim 


‘Khin. Hoe then served under Awrangzth in Qauilahir, and was maie, 


in the 28th year, a commander of 4,000, two thousand five hundred 
here, In the next year, he destroyed Fort Sautar 114), which 
the ruler of Srinagar had repaired. Later, he wee made by Dari Shiloh 
A commander of 5,000, five thousand shaspadluaspa, received a present 
of a lao of rupees, and was appointed governor of. Apmadábüd (Gujrat), 
whilst Jaswant Singh wae made governor of Malwa, Both wero ordered 
to unite their contingents near Ujjain, and keep Prince Murad Bakhah 
in check, When the Prince left Gujrat, the two commandera marched 
against him eif Báswürn: but when approaching Khichrod, Murad 
suddenly retreated 18 kos, anil joined, 7 box from Ujjain, the army 
ol Awrangzib. Tho two chiefs had received no information of Awrangzih 
march. They attacked him, however, but were totally defeated (peur 
Ujjain, 22nd Rajab, 1068). In the first hatte between Awrangzib and Dürà, 
at Samogar,* Qasim commanded the left wing. Soon alter, he made his 
submission, and. received: Sambhal and Muribidid as tayil, as Rustam 
Khün4 Dakhini, the former jágirdár, had fallen at Samogar. Qisim 
was then charged. with the capture of Sulnymán Shikob. In the Sed year 
of Awrangzib’s reign he wax appointed to Mathuri. On the way, he 
was murdered bv à brother of hix, who 35 said to hove led o miserable 
life (1071), The murderer was executed nt Awrangeib's order. 

227. Mirzàá Faridūn, «on of Mubammad Quill Khan Barlas (No, 31). 

He has been mentioned above, p. 364. Hin death took place at 
Udaipür in 1023 (T'uzuk, p. 131), 

228. Yiisuf Khan [Chak], king of Kashmir, 

Yüsuf's father was “Ali Khin Chak, king of Kashmir, He died from 
«hurt he received during a game at chaugün (p. 30%), having been violently 
thrown on the pommel! of the saddle (pesh-koha-yi sin), On his death, 
Y üsuf was raised to the throne (A Merndmea, TT, 237), He first surrounded. 


[* Baceeoded 7 Kalyan, commander of 1,500, M bundred.—B.] 
* Vie Joursal Awatie Society Beogal, 1870, p. 215. 
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the paluee of his uncle Abdál, who simed at the crown, and in the fight 
which ened, Abdil wax shot, A hostile party thereupon raised one 
Sayyid Mubarak to the throne, and in « fight which took place on the 
maydaw of Srinagar, where the Sid prayer ie said, Yiieuf waa defeated. 
Without taking further part in the struggle, he fled, and came, in the 
2ith vear, to Akbars UÜourt, where he was well reovived. During his 
stay at Court, Sayvid Mubürak had been forced to retire, and Colar 
Chak, son of Yüsufa uncle, had been made king, In the 25th year 
(41barn,, HI, 288) the Emperor ordered several Panjáb noliles to reinstate 
Yüauf. When the bnperial army reached. Prjar, the Kashniris sued for 
meres, and. Yfwuf, whom they had solicited to come alone, without 
informing Akbar'" eommandere, entered Kashmir, seized Lohar Chak 
without fighting, amd commenced to reign. 

Some. time after, Salih Diwina reported to the Emperor how firmly 
and independently Yüsni had established himself, and Akbar sent 
Shaykh Ya*qüba Kashmiri, a trusted servant, with hie san Huydar to 
Kashinir, to remind. Yüsaf of tha obligations tinder which he lay to the 
Emperor, In the 29th. vear, therefote, Yüsuf sent his son. Ya*qüb with 
presents to Akbar, but. refused. personally to: pay his respecte, although 
the Court, in the 0th year, had been: transferred to the Panjab; and 
Ya'qib, who had hitherto been with the Emperor, fled from anxiety for 
his safetv, "Phe Emperor tlum sent Hakim SAli (No. 192) and. Bahü** 
'd«Din Kamhü to Yfüsuf to per«unde him. to: come, or, if he could not 
lumself come, to send again bis son, A» tho ombassy was without result, 
Akhar ordered Shahlrulh Mirzà (No. 7) to invade Kashmir. The Imperial 
army marched over Paklilt and was not far from Bärah Malih, when 
Y üsuf sulunittod atd surremlered himself (425arn., ITI, 492). Sháhrukd: 
was on the point. uf returning, when he received the order to complete 
the conquest. Yasni being kept à prisoner, the. Kashmiris raimed 
Awlád Husayn, and, soon after, YaSqüb, Yüsuf'& son, to the throne; 
but he was everywhere defeated. Information of Yaisaf's Aibkan 
and the defeat of the Kashmiris wae sent to Court, and at Srinagar the 
khutba was read, and coins were struck, in Akbar's name, The cultiva- 
tion of saSfardn (p: 80) * and silk, and the right of hunting, were nude 
Imperial monopolies (p. 452). On the approach of the cold season, the 


Le Mn UTE, 482) nalla T twat warrendered, 
Mairie han ntl. n — sume pus which the Tusnk (p. 295] 
PU tir t Tursk says that Binh Mülah means 
"peer. —— whieh ia one af the wvatárs ^ 
* Reganting the euitivation of ar¢fenta (imffron) wide aldo Tezuk, p 45. 
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Army returned with Yürof Kháün, end arrived, in the Blab year, at Court. 
Todar Mal wae made responsible for Yaaufu person. 

As Ya*qüb. Khün and a large party of Kashmiris continued the 
stroggle, Qasim (No. 59) wax ordered to march into Kashmir to pat an 
vnd to the rebellion. YaSqab was again on several occasions defeated, 

Inthe Sind year YOsul was set at liberty, received. from. Akbar a 
Jagr in Bihàr (-4harn., ITI, 547) und was made u commander of 600, 
He served jm Bengal In the Sith year, be accompanied Min Singh to 
‘Orisa, and commanded the detachment which marched over JThürkand 
aul Kokra + (Chatiya Nagpir) to Mednipür (Adbern,. TI, 641), 

YaSqib Khan, soon after, submitted, and paid. his respecta to Akbar, 
when, ín tho 34th year, the Court had gone to Kashmir (p. 412). 

Yüsuf Khün is not to be confonnded with No. 3588. 

229. Nür Quiij. son of Altün Quiij. f 

AMtün or altün i» Turkish, and means ** gold " 


him in the expedition to Idar, which Akbar had ordered to be made when 
moving, in the 2ist year, from Ajmir to Gogundla. In the fight with the 
-zamAnilaz of Tdar, N,Q. was wounded, In the 25th year, lio served under 
Sultin Murid against Mirzà Muhammad Hakim. Tn the 30th yrar, he 
Ayain served under Qulij Khan, who had been made governor of Gujrat, 
He continued to serve there under Khankhiniin (No. 29), and returned 


P. The Tobagüt calla him Khwajo SAbd" Hay, and says that he was 
an Amir. He had been mentioned above on pp. 468, 471. 
231. Shah Quli Khan Naranji. 
Aba "I-Fagl says that Shih Quli wasn Kurd from near Baghdad. He 
053 Koira waa mentioned above en p. 4X4. Wt W the old nage of Chutiys Nigpar, 
of the pargunuas of whieh (4 still called Kola or Khukea, av tun ihe ruryay msp, 
i e riea em EE 
>" . 
eT ed SOs RET OA 
n tu 
sallit Mód i In the Tu bs Madhi sand Lakhini Rly of Kokra, ret ree 
‘Kbjin’s detachment, ta which the eantingonta R— inion ut 
ip 446 and. Proceediggs AS. Bengal, for May, 1821], and. Püran af Gitthor bolanged 
(Abborndane HI, 041). ‘ eas 
Koken te again mentioned In the Tecaba J, 








154, 155), whete it 1o dedined 


w 1026, by Thrahim Khan Feth-jenw, poverner af Hiház, who was stianaliniled sith 
fow distiotuls ami "2 which tho Ràjaa sert him as tribute. Thes then AM 
 Durjun SAL Hoe wae Ooptured with several uf hie relatiwes Us & wave, and the dis wea 


to Bihár, 
The Trak hes (Le) a few intecosting nows on tho diamonds of Koken, 





Nür Qulij was a relation of Qulij Khiin (No. 42), He served under 


Av » hilly district between smnth Bilir amt tho . Ir was ren — P 
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was an oll servant of Humayün. In the firai year of. Akbar's reign, ho 
served under Khizr Khán (p. 394; note 1) in the Panjab.. He woe much 
attached to Bayram. In the 11th year, he wan sent to Gadha, when 
Mahdi Qasim Khan (No. 26] had left that provitice without permission 
for Makkah. 

The Tabagüt calis lim a commander at 1,000. 

His son, Pádishüh Quif, was a poet, and wrote under tha naniu of 
Jasbi. A fow verses of his are given below in the list of poeta, 

232. Farrukh Khan, son of Khán-i Kalan (No. 16). 

He was mentioned on pp. 338 and 384. According to the Tabajgót, 
le served, in. 1001, in Bengal. 

233, Shádmán, son of Khán-i A*gun Koka (No. 21). 

Vide above, p. 346. 

234. Hakim SAyn* ‘l-Mulk, of Shiraz. 

Hs is not to be confounded with Hakim" 'I-Mulk ; vide below amang 
the Physicians of the Court. 

He-was a learned man and a clever writer. He traced hís origin, on 
his mother’s side, to the renowned logician Muhagqiq-4 Dawwant, The 
historian Badà oni was a friend of hie. Akbar also liked him very much, 
In the 9th year he was sent as ambussador to Chingia Khan of Gujnit, 
In the 17th year he brought IStimid Khan (No. 67) and Mir Aba Turab 
to the Emperor. He also accompanied Akbar on his march to the eastern 
provinces of the empire. Afterwards, in $83, he was sent to Adil Khan 
of Bijüpür, from where, in 985, he returned to Court (Radd,ont II 350). 
He was then made Fawjdàr of Sambhal, In the 20th year, when «Amb 
Bahadur and other Bengal rebels created disturbances, he fortified 
Bareli, and refusing all offers, held out till tha arrival of an. Imperial 
corps, when he defeated the rebels In the same Your he was made 
Sadr of Bengal, and in the 31st. vear Bakhaht of the Süba of Agra, He 
was then attached to the Dakhin corps of 5 Axis Koka (No. 21), and received 
Handia a» jügir. When CAziz; for some reason, eahcelled his jügir, he 
went without permission to Court (30th year), but was at first refused 
audience. On inquiry, however, Akbur reinstated him. 

He died at Handia on the 27th Zi Wijja, 1003 ( addon: IL, 403). 

The Mirzà*i Masjid, also called Pádishhr Masjid, in Oid Barell, Mirzi*i 
Mabulla, was built by him. The inscription on it bears the date 987 
(34th year), when the Hakim was Fawjjdár of Samhhal. 

He was also à poet, wod wrote under the fakhallus of Dawà i. 

235. Jinish Bahadur. 

Jünish Bahádur was mentioned on p. 388. He was at first in the 
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service of Mirzà. Mulummad Hakim. king of Kabul — After the death, 


fn the Sth year, of bix master, he came with his sinx to India. Soon 


alter, he served under Zayn Koka (No, 34) against the Y üsnfzài*s, and 
saves! Zayn's life in the Khaybar catastrophe. Tn the 35th rear, be served 
under the Khinkhinin in Thathsh, and returned with him, in the 38th 
year, to Court, Later, he served in the Dakhin, Ho died in the 46th year 
(1009). He yeas an excellent soldier. 

His eon, ShaupatSat Khiin Shiidy Bog. He waa made, in the 7th year of 
Shihjehin's reign, a commander of 1,000, and recanted the title of 
Shid Khan. In the 12th your, he was sent a^ ambassador to Nogr Muham- 
mad Khin of Balk. On his return, in the Mth year, he was made à 
commander of 1,500, and wu» appointed governor ef Bhakkar, ele 
Shah Qull Klan. Afterwards, on the death of Ghayrat Khan, he was 
male governor o£ Thathah and a commander of 2,000, In the 19th 
year he was with Prince Murid Bakhsh in Balkj and Badakbshán. In 
the 2int year he wus appointed governor of Kábnl, rice Siwi Ram, 
and hold, in the following year, an important command under Awrangzib 
in the Qandahir expedition and the conquest of Bust. In the 24rd -vear, 
he was made a commateler of 24900, two thousand five lmndred horse. 
and reosived the coveted distinetion of # flag and a drum, Two years 
later, in the 25th year, he served again befor Qundahár, nnd was made, 
on Shihjahin’s arrival in Kabul, & commander of 3,500, three thousand 
borse, with the title of SAwgáSat Khi. In the 26th yoar, he served 
under DàArà Shikoh before Qandahár, and with Rustam Khin Bahádur ai 
Bust. He died soon after. Ho had à son of the name of Muhammad Sa*id. 

236. Mir Táhiri Müsawt. 

He i» not to be eonfounded with Nos. 94. 111, and 201. Accordmg to 
the Tatoyit, Mir Tahir is “the brother of Mirzà Vüsuf Payawt (No. 87), 
and was distinguished for his bravery”. I would thus appear that 
Abüà "E-Fazl makes no difference between the terms Ragawy and Máüsivi 
(vide p. 414, under No, 61). 

237. Mirza *Ali Beg, *Alamsháhi. 

He i$ mentioned m the Akbarnáma among the grandees who ancom- 
panied MunSim to Bengal and: Orfsá, and took part in the battle of Talaro,i 
(p. 406). After the outbreak of the. Bongal Military revolt, he joined » 
covapiracy made by Mir Zaks, SAbdI Kor, Shihit-i Badakhwht, and Kijak 

fasiwul, to go over to the rebola. The plot, however, was discovered : 
they were all imprisoned, but Mir Zaki alone was executed, Adbarndins, 
TL, 262. 
His epithet *Alamshdhi is not cleur to me. 
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He must not be confounded with the more illustrious 

[Mirzá &Ali Beg-i Akbarshahr)." 

He was born in Badakhshán, and 1s aid to have been a highly educated 
man. When he came to India he received the tith of Alharshaii. In 
the 3th year, he commanded the Ahadis on Shihrikh’s expedition to 
Kashmir (p, 535); i 

Later, he served under Prince Murad in the Dakhin. When the 
prince, after making peace, returned from Abmadnayar, Sidiq Khin 
(No. 43) occupied Mahksr. But new disturbances broke out ander the 
Dakhin leaders, Azhdar Khán and SAyn Khan, aguinet whom Sadiq sent 

e & corps under M, *Ali Beg. He suddenly fell on them and routed them, 
carrying off much plunder and many dancing giris (samdn-i okhüra). 
In consequence af this defeat, Khudawand Khan and other Amirs of the 
- Nigdinahi marched against the lmperialists with 10,000 horse, but 
Ó Sádiq and M. A. B. defeated them. In the 43rd year, M. A. B. took 
Fr Fort Ráhütara (»2.3) near Dawlatábád, after & siege of one month, 
oceupied, im the same vear, Patan on the Dodavari, and took Fort 
Lohgadh, “ Both forts,” saya the author of the Ma*igir, “ have, from 
want of water, become uninhabitable (mismdr xhuda), and are $0 to thie 
* day." Later, M. A. B. served under Abü 'I-Fuzl, nnd distinguished himsaell 
" in the conquest of Abmadnagar. In the 46th year, he received a dram 
and a flag, and continued to serve, under the Khinkhinin, in the Dakhin. 
In the beginning of Jahingir's reign, lie was mado à commander of 
4.000, jagirdiir of Sambhal, and governor of Kashmir. He served in the 
pursuit of. Khusraw (T'uzuk, p, 30). Later, he received a fuyal in Audh. 
When Jahangir went to Ajmir, he went to Court. One day, he paid a 
visit to tha tomb of Musin" 'd-Dind Chiahti On seeing the tomb of 
Shihbaz Khan (p. 439), he atooped down, and embracing it, exclaimed : 
“Ob! he was an old friend of mine.” The same moment, he fell forward 
n corpse, and was buried at the same spot (22nd Kabi* 1, 1025). 
lt i said that he kept fow soldiem and servants, but paid them 
well. In his hubüts he was un epicurean. He was looked upon As à great 
patron of the learned, Hw died ehildless, at the oge of seventy-five 
(Tueuk, p. 163), 
238. Rim Das, the Kachwiha 
His father was à poor man of the name of Ordat (22,4), and lived at. 
Lüni (or Baüli, ede p. 435). Ram Dia was at first in the service of Ray 
Sal Darbari (No. 106), and was recommended by tim to the Emperor. 


4 The Trend Ip. 11 belonged to the shied Dist, a very doubtful term, 
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His faithfulness waa almost proverbial. In the 17th year, when Todar 
Mal was ordered to assist MunSim in Bihar, he waa made his nd*i in the 
Financial Department, and gained Akbar's favour by his regularity and 
diligence, Hoe amassed a fortune, and though he had a palace at Agra 
noar Hatiy&pul, he lived in the guard. house, * always watching with his 
900 Rájpüte, spear in. hand," 

Immediately before Akbar's death he put hie men over the treasures 
of the palace with a view to preserve them for the lawful heir, Jahangir, 
with whom he stood in high favour, sent hint, in the 6th year, with 
SAbd* 'Ilah Khan to Gujrat and the Dakhin, and gave him the title of 
Rája and a flag, Rantanbhür being assigned to him aa jagir (Tuzuk, p. 98). 
It seems that he received the title of Raja Karan, After the defeat of the 
Imperialista, Jahüngir wished to make an example of the Amirs who had 
hrought disgrace on the Imperial arms. He ordered their pictures to be 
drawn, and taking the portraits one after the other into his hand, abused 
each Amir right royally, Looking at Ram Dis’s portrait, he said : '* Now, 
when thou wert in Ray Sal's servive, thm hadet a tanks per diem; but 
my father took an interest in thee, and made thee an Amir, Do not 
Räjpūts think Aight a disgraceful thing } Alas! thy title, Raju Karan, 
ought to have taught thee better, Mayest thou die without the comforts 
oi thy faith." Rim Daa was immediately sent to Bangash, where, in 
the same year, he died (1022), When Jahangir heard of his death, he 
said, " My curse has come true; for the Hindüs believe that a man who 
dies beyond the Indus, will go straight to hell." 

He was a liberal man, and gave rich presents to jesters and singers. 

His eldest son, Noman Das, in the 48th year of Alcbar’s reign, left the 
Court without: permission, and went home. At the request of his father, 
Shah Qull Khan's men. were to bring him back to Court by force. Bat 
Naman defied them ; a struggle ensued, and he was killed. Ram Dis 
was so grieved, that Akbar paid him a visit of condolence. 

His second son, Dalap Das, hid the sume character as his father ; but 
he died young. 

Iù the Tuzuk (p. 312) a villa near a apring called Inch (ei), between 
Bünpür! and Kakipir in Kashmir, is montioned, which Akbar had given 
Ram Das, Vide also Tuzuk, p. 39, L 3. | 

230 Muhammad Xbàn Niyázi. 

Abd 'l-Fagl ranks him among the commanders of 500. Under Jahangir 
he rose to a command of 2,000. Like Mirzi Rustam Safawi and Abi 
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"Hasan Turbsti, he refused a title; for he said that his name was 
Muhammad, than which no better name existed. 

He served under Shühbár Khan (No, 80) in Bengal, and disti 
himeulf in the fights near the Brahmaputra. It is said that Shihbax was 
#0 anxious to retain his services, that he gave him a lac of rupees per 
annum, Later, he served, under the Khinkhinin in the conquest of 
Thathah, and inflicted the final blow on Mirza Jint Beg (No. 47) near 
Lakhi, where he obtained a signal victory, though far outnumbered by 
the enemies. From that time, the Khinkhiniin was his friend. 

Under Jahüngir, he took à leading part in the Daklin wars, expecially 
iy the fights with Malik ‘Ambar near Kharkf, « famous battlefield (vide 
note to No. 255), and continued to serve there undet Prince Shabjahan. 

He died in. 1037, The tarigh of hisdeath is 20 Uy! olt geet," Muham- 
mad Khan, the saint, is dead.” He was a man of great piety. His day 
was carefully divided ; religious exercises, the reading of commentaries on 
the Qur*an, conversing with holy men, sleeping and eating, each had its 
fixed time. Nor did he ever depart from his routine except on the march. 
He never neglected the ablution (wird) prescribed by the law, People 
told. many miraeulons stories (kAawarig) of him. 

During his long stay in the Dakhin, he held Ashti (in the Warda 
district) as jagir, and made it his home. He adorned the town with several 
mosques, houses, and gardens. “ At present," says the author of the 
Ma*^ügpr, ' there ie only one of his hundred houses left, the store house 
whore his lamps were kept; the whole town and the neighbourhood 
are deserted, and do not yield a tenth part of the old revenue. 
Even among his descendants there ix none left that may be called a man. 
of worth (Lui na-mwind ki rushd-i dàsha báshad)." 3 5 
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He was buried in Ashti, People often pray at his tomb, 

The men of his contingent were mostly Niyazt Afghiins, [Hf one of them 
diod, he gave a month's pay to his family; ot, if he had no — half 
a month's pay to lis beirs. 

His son, Abmad Khan Niyial, was in the 40th: yoar of Shahjabin’s 
reign a commander of 2,500 (Padishahnáma, H, 386, 725). 

240, Abi 'l-Mugaffar, am of Ashraf Khán (No. 74). 

From the AMarndme (IT1, 248) we see that in the 2ith year (987) i 
he was stationed in Chanderi and. Narwar, and was ordered to assist, in 
suppressing the Bihar rebels (II, 273). In the 28th year he served in 
ae (ULL, 423), and Badd oni, T1 (823). Vide also ander No. 74. 

Khwájagi Muhammad Husayn, Mir Barr, 

e ae E AAE M ORA AUE INS 59) ail had the title of 
Mir Barr, in contradistinotion to that of his brother, He came in the Sth 
year with Munim (No, 1) from Katnl to India, When dissensions broke 
‘out between (Ghani Khin, Mun‘im's son, and Haydar Mabammad Khan 
Akita begi (No. 66), whom Mun*im had left as hin na@*ihe in Kabul, Haydar 
was called to Court, and Abü "-Fath, son of Mon‘im’s brother, was sent 
there to assist Ghani. Mubammad Wusayn aceompanied Abi ‘I-Foth. 
He remained a long time in Kabul. After liis return to India, he accom- 
panied the Emperor on hie march to Kashmir, His honesty and punctuality 
made him a favourite with the Emperor, and he was appointed Mir 
Bakásal (master of the Imperial kitchen) and was also made a commander 
of 1,000, 

In the 5th. year of Jahüngir, he officiated for Hishim (No. 226) as 
governor of Kashmir. On Háshim's arrival he returned to Court, and died ' 
in the end of the 7th year (1021; Tusuk, p. 114). 

Ho had no children. The Turwk aays that he was quite bald, and had 
neither moustache nor beard. Hix voice was shrill like that of a eunuch. 

249. SAbé 'l-Qaeim, brother of SAba "l-Qadir Akhfind. 

He is not to be confounded with Nos. 199 and 251. Badé,oni (11, 223), 
calla him 4 native of Tabriz, and eays that his brother was Akbars 
teacher (dkhiind)}. 1m 991, Abü 'I-Qüsim was made Diwin of Gujrat, 

243, Qamar Khan, son of Mir “Abd” 'I-Latif of Qazwin (No, 161), 

He served under Munim (No. 11) in Bengal, and was present in the 
battle of Takaroj (p. 406), In the 22nd yoar ho served under Shihib 


1 Abàá "LE Fotb, who on «has vrroneausiy bern called CAbd* "IL Vath, war the 
: im" v Babi ont. IT, 06, has Fasá*:l Bez. lmt the 4 Pbhdrndeus 
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in Gujrát (4Ibarn., IIT, 190) and in the. 94th year under Todar Mal in 
Bihár. In the 25th year he took part in the battle near Sultanpür Bilhari' 
(p. 400, and. 4Ibarn,, HT, 305). 

His son, Kawkab, fell into disgrace under Jahangir for some fault. 
He was flogged and imprisoned. Regarding his restoration to favour, 
vule Tuzuk, p. 219. 

244. Arjum Singh, 

245, Sabal Singh, | sons of Raja Min Singh (No. 30). 

246, Bakat Singh, 

Some MSS, have Durjan* instead of Arjun. The name of Sakat Singh, 
moreover, recurs again at No, 342. There is little doubt that at the latter 
place we should read Zl'immat Singh, though all MSS. have Sakat. 

Nor is it clear why Abü 'EFagl has not entered the name of Bhi,o 
Singh, who at Akhar's death was u commander of 1,000, and was gradually 
promoted during Jahángir's reign to a mansab of 5,000. Like his elder 
brother Jagat Singh (No. 160), he died from. excessive drinking (1030), 
His name often occurs in the T'uzuk. 

Arjun Singh, Sabal Singh, and Sakat Singh, served in the 37th year 
in the conquest of Orisi. Sekat Singh, in the 26th year (989), had served 
in Kabul. They died before their father, 

Himmat Singh distinguished himself under his father in the wars 
with the 

CoL J. O, Brooke in his Politica! History of the State of Jeypore (Selec- 
tions from the Records, Government of India, Foreign De 
No. LXV, 1868) mentions six sons of Min Singh, Jagat, Arjun, Himmat, 
Saket, Bhim, and Kalyin Singh. ‘The last two are not mentioned by 
Muhammadan historians; nor are Bha,o and Sabal mentioned by 
Brooke, Wide, * A Chapter from Muhammadan History,” in the Calcutta 
Review, April, 1871. 

246. Mostafa Ghilet. $3 : 

A Sayyid Mustafy is mentioned in the Akbarnama (III, 416). He 
served in the 28th year in Gujriit, and was present in the battle near 
Maiséna, 18 kos S E. of Patan, in which Sher Khan Falidt was defeated, 

2. Nagar Khan, son of Sa*id Klün, the Gakkhar. 

A brother of his is mentioned below, No, 232. Vide Nos. 170, 171. 
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The Tabaqit calls him Nagar Beg, son of Said Khan, and saya that 
in 1001 lie was a Hazāri. 
Mughul historians give tho following tree of the Gakkhar chiefs — 
Sultan — Gakkhar, 





1 eal tug. ccce: Bl M 
— — — — —M c 
L Kamil Khin t cid iie —— Mii. 
Moe Ka 1: Nagar Ki Jalst — 
2. stdh Nobel Akbar Quit Sultan. 
* Murid Quii Sulán. 
Allah Qu 


Jalal Khan was killed in 1620 (15th year) in Bangash, and his son 


Akbar Quil, who then served at Kangra, was made a commander of 1,000, 


and sent to Bangash (Tusuk, pp: 307, 208). 

Jahangir, after the suppression of Khusraw’a revolt, passed on his 
way to Kabul through the Gakkhar district (Tuzuk, pp. 47, 48). He left 
the Bahat (lst Muharram, 1016) and came to Fort Rohtás, the cost of 
which he states to have been 161,000,000 dims, “which is equal to 
4,025,000 rupees in Hindistant money, or 120,000 Persian timiins, or 
1 érb, 9,175,000 silver Hális of Turini money.” After à march of 4] hos, 
he came to Tila, tila in the Gakkhar dialect meaning "a hill", He then 
came to Dik Bhakrala, bhakrü meaning " forest". The way from Tila 
to Bhakrá passes along the bed of the Kahan river, the banks of which 
are full of kanir? flowers. He then came to Hatya, which was built by a 
Gukkhar of the name of Hathi (mentioned in Mr. Delmerick' s History of 
the Gakkhars, Journal Asiatic Society Bengal, 1871). The district from 
Margala to Hatya is called Pothwir; and from Rohtás to Hatyà dwell 
the Bhügiyáls, a tribe related to the Gakkhars. From Hatya, he marched 
41 koe and reached Pakka, so called because it hus a " pucca" sari Four 
and a half bos further on, ho came to Kur, which means in the Gakkhar 
dialect “ rngged *. He then went to Rawalpindi, which is said to have 
been built by a Hinds of the name Rawal, pili meaning "a village", 
and gives a few curious particulars regarding the river and the pool 
of the place. From Riwalpindi he went to Kharbüza, where a dome may 
be seen which has the shape of a melon (RAarbüza). "The Gakkhars used 





[$ Kaair, probably lancer m. " a apeciee of olander." —P.] 
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formerly to collect tolla there. He then eame to the Kalapánt, and to 
tho Märgala pass, mar meaning " killing" and gala " & carnwnn", " Here 
ends thé country of the Gakkhars. They are a brutish race, always at 
feud with each other, Taskad them to live in peace; but thay will not. t 

The Padihàáhnáma (11, 240, 204, 206, 122; 733, 740) mentions several 
Gakkhar chiefs -— 

1. Akbar Quif Sultan, a commander of 1,500, 1,500 horse, died in the 
Ith year of Shühjabün's reign. His son Murád Quli Sultün, was under 
Shühjahün, a commander of 1,500, 1,000 horse (Padishahn., TL, 410, 485, 
512, 523, 565, 595, 655, 730). 

2. Jabbar Qull (brother of Jalal Khan),* 1,000, 800 horse. 

3. Khizr Sultan (son of Nagar Khán),* 800, 500 horse, died in the 12th 
year Shahj.’s reign. 

The PadishiinGma (I, p. 432) mentions these Gakkhars’ mules as 
famons, 

The Ma*dsir-§ * Alamgiri (p. 155) also mentions Marid Quli and his 
son Allah Quii. Allah Quil'a daughter was married to Prinoe Muhammad 
Akbar, fourth son of Awrangzib, on the 3rd Rajab, 1087. 

248, Ram Chand, son of Madhukar [Bundela], 

He is also called Ram Sch, and was mentioned on p. 356. He was 
introduced at court by Sadiq Khan (No. 43), when Akbar was in Kashmir 
(1000). In the first year of Jahangir's reign we find him in rebellion, 
evidently because his right of succession was rendered doubtful by the 
predileetion of the emperor for Bir Singh De,o, Rám Chand’s younger 
brother. In the end of the first year, he was attacked by *Abd" 'Ilüh 
Khán, who moved his jágir from Kálpi to Üdeha. On the 37th Zt 
Qa*da, 1015, Rám Chand was brooght fettered to court; but Jahüngir 
bad his fetters taken off, gnye him a dress of honour, and handed him over 
to Raja Bisa of Dhameri. “ He never thought that he would be treated 
sa kindly " (Tuzuk, p. 42). But Udeho was handed over to Bir Singh De,o 
aa a reward for the murder of Abii ‘l-Fazl. 
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In the 4th year of his reign (1018), Jahüngír married Rām Chand’s 
daughter at the request of her father (vide Tusuk, p. TT; and alo 
Nu, 225, not), 

He appears to have died in 1021, and was succeeded by his son 
Bharat Singh. Tusuk, p, 112. 

Mnhammadan historians give the following tree of the Üdcha 
Bundelas :— 

PA Port, lonia Odin in. aco Ui 





Lola Chad — — 
(died childimes]. (died 1000). 
= =] — 
E Chand 2 Hodal Rao 5. Bir the murderer 6f 
(did MP] —— (kibed, p. 382) Boa reel patel ony 


The Ma*égir contains biographical notes of nearly all of them. Vide 
also Thornton's Gazeticer, under Oorvha. 

Bent Dis ond Bhagwan Dae wore killed by à Ra]püt in the [5th year 
of Sháhjahán's reign. They held commande of 500, 200 horse, and 1,000, 
600 horse, respectively. 

Chandr Man was in the 20th year of Sh. a commander of 1,500, 800 
horse. 

Vide Padishthnama, 1, 172 (where another Bundela of the name of 
Suhk Dov is mentioned), 205, 241, 368, 372, 425; II, 731, 734. 

The Ma*àáxr4 CÁlamgii mentions several Bundelas, as Satr Sil, 
Jaswant Singh, Indarman (died 1088) and the rebellious sons of Champat 
(Le., pp. 161, 163, 169, 373, 424). Vide also under No. 249. 

Bir Singh De,o, the murderer of Abt 'l-Fagl is often called in bad 
MSS. Nar Singh Deo. Thus also in the printed editions of the Turuk, 
the Ist volume of Padish@hndima, the SAlamgirnima, ete., and in Elphin- 
stone's History. ‘The temples which he built in Mathura at a cost of 33 
lacs of rupees, were destroyed by Awrangzib in 1080, — (Ma'asir4 
Sálamgiri, p. 95.) 


puppe pp — Un—— ——  ————S——— i —— 
*CF'hs Duteh. traeller De. Last bas «n (uteresting tegxrding Ab ‘LF 
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249. Raja Mukatman, tho Bhadauriya. 


Bhadawar is the namo of u district S.E. of Agra; its chief town is 
Hatkünth (eide p. 341, note 4), The inhabitants are called Bhadauryas. 
They were known as daring robbers, and though so near the capital, they 
managed to maintain their independenee till Akbar had their chief 
trampled to death by an elephant, when they submitted. 

The next chief, Mukatmnan, entered the imperial service, and rose to a 
mangab of 1,000; Tn 992, he served in Gujrit (Adbarndma, IL, 423, 438). 

Under Jahangir, we find « chief of the name of Raja Bikramajit, 
who served under *Abd* 'Iláh against the Rand, and later in the Dakhin, 
He died in the 11th year of Jahüngir and was succeeded by his son Bhoj. 
Bayyid Abmad's edition of the Tuzwk (p. 108) mentions a Bhadaurya 
chief Mangat, who in the 7th year served in Bangash ; but the name is 
doubtful. 

Under Shihjahin, the head of the Bhadauriyn clan was Raja Kishn 
Singh. He served in the first year under Maliibat Khin against Thujhir 
Singh, und in the Srd year against Khan Jahiin Lodi and the Nigüm" 
"L-Mulk, who had afforded Khün Jahán protection. In the 6th year, he 
distinguished himself in tbe siege of Dawlatübüd. Three years later, 
in the 9th yesr, he served under Khán Zamán against Sáhü Bhónsla. 
He died in the 17th year (1053), 

In the. Pádishàhnáma (1, b., 309) he is mentioned as a commander of 
1,000, 600 horse. 

As Kishn Singh had only à &n by à concubine, he was succeeded by 
Badan Singh! grandson of Kishn’s uncle. He was made a Raja and a 
commander of 1,000. In the 21st vear, at à darbár, à mast elephant ran 
up to him, took up one of his mon with its tusks, when Badan Singh stuck 
his dagger into the animal, which, frightened aa it wna at the same time 
by a fire wheel, dropped the unfortunate man. Shibjahan rowarded 
the bravery of the Rája with a &AifSat, nnd remitted 50,000 Ra. ont of the 
2 lacs which was the assesament of the Bhadawar district. 1n the 22nd 
yeur he was made a commander of 100. In the 25th year he served 
under Awrangzib, and in the 26th under Dara Shikoh, before Qandahar, 
where in the following year be died. 

His sott Maha Singh was then made u Raja and received a mangab of 
1,000, 800 horse. He served in the 28th year in Kabul. After Dara’s 
defeat he paid his respects to Awrangzib, in whove reign he served against 





! Bo PádishéhoAma, II, 732. The Mo*àsir calla him Bad Singh or Bud Singh- 
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the Bundela rebels, In the 10th year he served under Kamil Khan 
against the Yisufza*is, He died in the 28th year, 

He was succeeded by his son Odat Singh (vide Ma*üvir-i SAlamyirs, 
p. 226 and p, 228, whore the Bibl. Ind. edition has wrongly Radar Singh 
for Odat 8.), He had before served under Jai Singh in the Dakhin, and 
was in the 24th yesr made commandant of Chitor (L.e,, p. 196). 

20). Raja Rim Chandr, zamindar of Oriea. 

Rogarding him, vide Stirling's report of Orisi, Aviatic Rescarches, 
vol xv. His name oceurs often in the narrative of Min Singh's conquest 
of Orisà (37th year of Akbat's reign), 

The province of Khurda (South Orisā) was conquered and annexed 
to the Dihli empire by Muksrram Khan (wide No, 200), in the 12th year 
of Jahüngir's reigu (Tusuk, p. 215). 

251, Sayyid Aba 'l-Qüsim, son of Sayyid Muhammad Mir «Adi — 
(No. 140). 

He served in the 25th year (998) in Bihar, and in the battle of Sultán-- 
plr Bithari; also, in the $3ed year, against the Yüsufzá*ia. 

The Tárükh Ma*sümi (Dowson, Aliiofs Historians, I, p. 243) gives 
earlier but perhaps more correct dates regarding the appointment to 
Bhakkar and the death of the Mir SAdl, eis. his arrival at Bhakkar, 1th 
Ramazan, 983, and his death there, 8th Sha*bán, 994 (October, 1570). 
He was succeeded by his son Abà 'I-Fazl, who is not mentioned in the A*in. 
On the 9th Zi '-bijjah, 985 (Feb., 1578), IStimid (No. 119) arrived at 
Bhakkar, 

262. Dalpat, son of Riy Riy Singh. 

He has been mentioned above, p. 386. 


XVIII. Commanders of Pour Hundred. 


253, Shaykh FaysL son of Shaykh Mubarak of Nagor. 

The name of this great poet and friend of Akbar was AbG 'l-Fays, 
Fayzi is his tabballus. Towards the end of his life in imitation of the form 
of the takhallus of his brother Slim, he assumed the name of Fayyázs. 

Fayzi was the eldest won of Bhaykh Mubürak of Nágor. Shaykh 
Mubürak (vide pp. 178, 195, 207, 219) traced his origin to an Arabian 
dervish from Yaman, who in the 9th ceotury of the Hijrah had settled - 
in Siwistán, where he married. In the 10th century, Mubàárak's father 
went to Hindüstàn and settled at Náügor. — Several of his children having 
died one after the other, he called his next child Mubarak. He was born 
in 911, When a young man, Mubürak went to Gujrát and studied under 
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Khatib Abü '-Fagl of Kázarün and Mawlina SImid of Laristin, In 
950, Mubarak settled at Agra. It is said that he often changed hia 
religious opinions, Under Islam Shih, he was a Mahdawi, and had to 
suffer persecution in the beginning of Akbar’e reign; he then became 
a Naqshbandi, then a Hamadani, and lastly, when the court was full of 
Persians, he inclined to ShiSiam. But whatever his views may have been, 
the education which he gave his sons Fayzi and Abd ‘l-Fagl, the greatest 
writers that. India has produced, shows that he was a man of compre- 
hensive wenius, Shaykh Mubarak wrote » commentary to the Qur*án, 
in four volumes, entitled MaybaS* ‘t-Suyiin,’ and another work of the 
title of Jawimi** 'I-kalóm. Towards the end of his life, he suffered from 
partial blindness, and died at Lühor, on the 17th Zi Qa*da, 1001, at the 
age of 90 years. Tho (ürikh of his death will be fóund in the words 
ShaykA-i kánul. 

Shaykh Fayzi was born at Agra in 954. His acquirements in Arabio 
Literature, the art of poetry, and in medicine, were very extensive, 
He used to treat poor people gratia. One day he appeared with his father 
before Shaykh SAbd" ‘n-Nabi, the Sudr (p, 282), ated applied for a grant 
of 100 bighss; but he was not only refused, but also turned out of the 
hall with every contumely on account of his tendencies to ShiSism. But 
Fajzis literary fame reached Akbar's ears, and in the 12th year, when 
Akbar was on the expedition to Chitor, he was called to court. Fayzi's 
higoted enemies in Agra interpreted the call as a summons before a 
judge and warned the governor of the town not to let Fayzi easeape. He 
therefore ordered some Mughuls to surround Mubdrak’s house; but 
accidentally Favzi was absent from home. Mubürak waa ill-treated, and 
when Fayzi at last came, he was carried off by force, But Akbar received 
him most favourably, and Fayzi in a short time became the emperor's 
constant companion and friend. He was instrumental in bringing about 
the fall of Shaykh Abd" 'n-Nabi, 

In the 30th year he planned a Kiamsa, or collection of five epics, 
in imitation of the Khamsa of NigümL — The first, Markíz* "l-adwür, 
was to consist of 3,000 verses, and was to be s» jaw (imitation) of 
Nigiml's Makizan® 'l-asrdr; the Sulayman o Bilgis and the Nal Daman 
were to consist of 4,000 verses each, und were to he jamdbs of the Khusraw 
“Shirin and Laylg °Majniin respectively ; and the Haft Kishwar and the 
Akbarnáma, each of 6,000 verses, were to correspond to the Haft Paykar 
and the Sibandarnáma, In the 3drd yearho was made Malik* 'sh-ShuSará, 


! Bsili,oni (IIT, 74) eulle ià. MawluG" ogfdtio 'T-nyün. 
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ot Poet Laureate (Atbar. TE, 559), Though he had composed portions 
of the Khamaa, the original plan was not carried out, and in the 39th. year 
Akbar urged him to persevere, and recommended the completion of the 
Nal Daman. Faygi thereupon finished the poem and. presented, in the 
same year, a copy of it to his imperial master, 

Fayzi suffered from sathma, and died on the 10th Safar, 1004 (40th 
year), The arith of his death is Fayyág3 SAjom, It is said that he 
composed 101 books. "The best known, besides his poetical works, are 
the Sawipi* ‘t-Jham, and the Mawdarid* “t-Kalam, regarding which wide 
below the postical extracts. His fine library, consisting of 4,300 choice 
MSS., was embodied with the imperial library. 

Fayzi had been employed os teacher to the princes; sometimes he 
leo acted as ambassador. Thus, in 1000, he was in the Dakhíin, from where 
he wrote the letter to the historian Badá,oni, who had been in temporary 


disgrace at court, 


Vide also pp. 112, 113, 192, 194, 207, 216, 218; and Journal Asiatic 
Socwty. Bengal for 1869, pp. 137, 142. 

251. Hakim Migri. 

According to Bada,oni (ITE, 165) Hakim Migri was a very learned man 
and a clever doctor. He also composed poema. A satire of his is mentioned 
which he wrote against Khwaja Shama" 'd-Din Khawáfi (No. 159). He 
died in Burhinptir and waa buried there. 

Misri ix mentioned in the Atbarndma, II, p, 629, and p. 845. In the 
latter passage, Aba 'l-Fagl mentions his death (middle of 1009), and states 
that he aw his friend on the deathbed. It is impossible to reconcile 
Abd ‘1-Fazl's date with Rada,onf's statement ; for Bádla,onI died in 1004 
(Journal Asiatie Society Bengal for 1869, p, 143). But both Abà 'L-Fagl 
and Badá,oni speak of the Hakim asa man of a most amiable and unselfish 
character. 

255. Trij, eon of Mirzá Khánkhünün (No. 29). 

He was mentioned on p. 339. During the reign of Jahingir he was 
made Saibadir of Barür nnd Almadnagar. He greatly distinguished 
himself during several fights with Malik SAmbar, especially as Kharki,? 





s Lachm Narüim Shalhj, the author of the Hagigatd Indéstón, says that 
is sled iar trom the khi veri id hah ud ous S any n 
It lios 0 dw RE. ot Dwwlatáliul (tha old Dba amid De ogir of CAIA s d. Din Khi. 
Kharki under JehAngir wns callat Fatbähei. In 1024 à mna) was dug [rem 
— — —* —* meat hed de n — see Y 

(pr. à running ). Later Awra: name toA 
— — — — Kharki wae the seat of Malik CAmbar, 
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for which victories he was mad» a commander of 5,000, In the 12th year 
he served under Prince Shühjahün in the Dakhin. 

lt is said that he was a good soldier, but stingy, and careless in his 
dress, A daughter of his was married (2nd Ramazan, 1026) to Prince 
Shihjahin. The offapring of thi& marringe, Prince Jahün-afroz, was 
born st Agra on the 12th Rajab, 1028, amd died at Burhünpür, at the 
age of 1 year 9 montha (Padishühnáma), 

According to. Grant's Gazetteer of the. Central. Provinces (2nd edition, 
p- 128), Irij’s tomb is at Burbünpür. * The tomb was built during his 
lifetime, and i» really & handsome structure” The statement of the 
flazetfeer that Irij, towards the end of his life, “lived as 4 reelise at 
BurhiinpGr, is not borne out by thy histories ; for according to the Tusuk 
(p: 270) he died of excessive wine drinking. 

At his death (1028) he was only thirty-three years of age. ‘The mansab 
of 400, which Abd ‘l-Fazl assigns him, must therefore have been conferred 
upon him when he was a mere child, 

256. Sakat Singh, son of Raja Man Singh (No. 30). 

Vide above, under No. 244. 

: 207, *Abd* 'llàh [Sarfaràz Khün] son of Khán-i ASgam Mirza Koka 
(No. 21). 
Vide p. 316. l 

Tt was stated (p, 316) on the authority of the Ma dair that he received 
the title of Sardár Khim, which had become vacant by the death ot 
Takhta Beg (No. 195). But the Tusuk (p. 71) gives him the title of 
Sarfarás Khan, This is evidently a mistake of the author of the Ma*dyir ; 
for the title of Sardar Kidn was in the Sth year (1022) conferred on 
Khwaja Yidgar, brother of Abd" "Ilàh. Khán Firūz-jang (Tusuk, p, 116) 
when SAbd" ‘llah Sarfardz Khan was still alive, 

The Ma*dsir also says that SAbd" "Hah accompanied his father to 
Gwülyár (p. 317); but the Tusub (p, 141) states that be was imprisoned. 
in Rantanbhur, from where, at the request of his father, he was called. 
to court, - 

358, SAU Muhammad Asp, 

Badi,oni says (H, p. 57) that " *Ali Mubammad Asp, who is now in 
ihe wervice of the emperor, at the instigation of Jajak* Begum, killed 
Aba ‘I-Fath Beg (p. 333).”" In the 9th year he was in the service of Mirzi 
Mahammad Hakim, king of Kabul. Afterwards, he came to India. 
In the 26th year (989) he served under Prince Murid against his former 


[* Chil, Teri. 
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i master (Akbarndma, HT, 345) ; in the 30th year (993) be served in Kabul 
| (LII, 487, 45). In the 39nd yer he distinguished himself under Abd* 
"-Matlab (No. 83) against the Tárikis (IIT, p. 541). 

Iu the Lucknow edition of the Akbarnidma he is wrongly called SAI 
Muhammad Alif. 

259. Mirzà Muhammad. 

A. Mirza Muhammad was mentioned on p. 399. 

260, Shaykh Báyazid [MuSaggam Khan], grandson of Shaykh Salim 
of Fathptr Sikri. 

Bayazid’s mother nursed Prince Salim (Jahüngir) on the day he was 
born (Tusuk, p. 13), In the 40th year of Akbar's reign. B. was a com 
mander of 400 and gradually rose to & command of 2,000, After Jahangit's 
accession he received » mangab of 3,000 and the title of MuSaggam Khan. 

= Soon after he was made Sübahdár of Dihli (Le., p. 37), snd in the 3rd 
m year a commander of 4,000, 2000 horse, On his death he wa» buried 
at Fatbpür Stkri (Lc., p. 262). 
His son Mukartram Khin was son-in-law to Islim Khan Shaykh 
GAla*® "d-Din (another grandson of Shaykh Salt), under whom he served 
in Bengal! Ho distinguished himself in the expedition to. Küch Hijü, 
L and brought the zamindar Parichhit before the governor? At the death 
J of his father-in-law, Mubtashim Khàn Shaykh Qisim, brother of Islam 
Khan, was made governor of Bengal, and Mukarram Kbin continued 
for one year in his office as governor of Küch Haji ; but as he could not 
agree with Qasim he went to court. 


of Khurdah (Le., pp. 214, 215), for which be was mado a commander of 
5,000, 2.000 horse- He seems to hove remained in Orisa till the Lith 
year (1029) when Hasan SAlf Turkmian was sent thare äs governor (Tuzuk, 
p. 308). In the 16th year M. Kh. came to court and. was made Sübadàr 
of Dihli and Fawjdar of Mewát (Lc., p. 352). 


— — — —— — — — — 


L ! hiim Khin was mariel £o a eter of Aba "k 
Hoshang. [alam Kio died ws oi Bengal on the Sth Rajah, 1022 (wens, p 126 
r1 t The Pudishdhnden (II, 64) whore Muharram Khan's expedition w related, dix, 
- t betenen Küch Hájà amd Kch Bikir. The former was in the beginning of 
* J s maigu undae Turk, Ue ler media] VIS Hájà ls the name of 
ot the Käch people, wbo in ethnologiva] works i» seal to have expelled 
ry the Kochiris and founded a dynasty which lasted two hundred years. His dnvoemlants 
» "lcs are rin v Rich Bir Į , Materials for a vt 
will be in the A Ebarad ea (Luckiow ILE, p Sin, siats —— 
ma the Turuki Jahangir? (pp. 147, 220, 221; 222) ; in " 
U ET O8. OL, on in the Paths Avktim ; wide aley Journal Asistié Society Bengal, 
> vot. vii; Stewart's Hivtory af Bengal, p. 96; and above, pp. 315, 340, 543. 
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In the 21st year he was sent to Bengal as governor, vice Khánasád 
Khan. He travelled by boat. One day he ordered his ship to be moved 
to the bank, as he wished to say the nfternoon prayer, when a audden 
gale broke forth, during which he and. his companions were drowned, 

261, Ghaznin Khán, of Jalor. 

Ghaznin Khün was ín the 40th year of Akbar's reign a commander 
of 400. He is mentioned in the Pádisháhnáma (I, 167)! as hving served 
during the reign of Jahüngir against the Ráná. 

Bird, in his History of Gujrdt (pp. 124, 405), calls him Ghasnaut Khaw 
and Ghazni Khan, and says he was the aon of Malik Khanjf Jalori, 
Ghaznin Khün seems to have been inclined to join the insurrection of 
Sültän Muzaffar. The Khinkhinin, on the 9th Muharram, 998, went a 
detachment against Jülor; but perceiving that he was not in a fit condition 
to offer resistance, Ghaznin went submissivele to court, The emperor 
took compassion on him, and confirmed him in his hereditary possessions. 

His son Pahat was executed by Jabingir. “When I came to Dih 
Qaziyan, near Ujjain, I summoned Pahár. "This wretch had been put 
by me, after tbe death of his father, in. possession of the Fort and the 
district of Jalor, his ancestral home. He is a young man, and was often 
checked by his mother for his bad behaviour. Annoyed at this, he entered 
with some of his companions her apartments, and killed her, T investi- 
gated the ease, found him guilty, aml had him executed.” (Safar, 1026 ; 
Tuzuk, p. 174), 

Another son of Ghaznin. Khán is Nigim who died in the 6th year of 
Shabjahan's reign. He was a commander of 900, 530 horse (PádisháAn., 
I, h., 313). 

Ghüznin's brother Firüz was a commander of 600, 400 horse, and died 
in the 4th year (Padishahm., I, b., 319). 

The Pádisháhnáma (II, 739) mentions also a Mujáhid of Jálor, who 
in the 20th year of Shühjahün's reign was a commaniler of 800, 800 horse. 

262, Kijak Khwaja, eon of Khwàája *Abd" "lláh. 

The first volume of the Adtarndma (p. 411) mentions a Kijak Khwaja 
among the grandees who nécompanied Humáyün to India. The third 





* Wrongly called in the Bibs. Indica Balition of te PhdéshdAndnes (1, 187), (Ghazall 
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volume of tlie samo work (p. 470) mentions a Kijak Khwüja, who in 993 
served against Qutlü Lohánl in Bengal Vide No. 109. 

263, Sher Khán Mughul. 

264. Fath" 'Háh, «on of Mubammad Wafa. 

He appears to be the Fath" lab mentioned in the ddbarndme (11, 
895) as tlie sharbatdár of the emperor. Akbar made him an Amir, For 
some fault he was sent to the Dakhin ; but as he got ill, he was recalled. 
He recovered and wont on sick leave to Mindi, whore he died (1008). 

260. Ray Manohar, son of Rija Lókaran. 

Rája Lokaran belonged to the Shaykhiwat branch of the Kachhwáhns. 
He served, in the 21st year, under Min Singh, against the Rind, and went 
in the sume year with Rája Bir Bar to Dongarpür,! the zamindir of which 
wished to send his daughter to. Akbar's harem, In the Mth year he 
served under Todar Mal in Bihar, and in the 24th year under the Khan 
Khinain in Gujrat. 

Manohar, in the 22nd year, reported to the emperor on hia visit to 
Amber that in the neighbourhood an old town existed the site of which 
was marked by huge mounda of stone. Akbar encouraged him to rebuild 
it; and laid the foundation himself. The new settlement was called Mol 
Mancharnagar* In the 45th year he was appointed with Ray Durga 
Lal (No. 103) to pursue — Iusayn Mirzá (p. 516), who was caught 
by Khwaja Waisi. 

In the Ist your of Jabingir's reign he served under Prince Parwiz 
agninst the Rana, and was made, in the 2nd year, a commander of 1,500, 
600 horse (Tuzuk, p. 64). He served long in the Dakhin and died in the 
lith. year. 

His son Prithi Chind received after the death of his father the title 
of Ray. and was made a commander of 500, 300 horse (1.c;, p. 160). 

Manohar wrote Persian verses, nnd was called at court Mirzi Manahar ; 
vide my article, “A Chapter from Muhammadan History,” Calcutta 
Review, April, 1871. 

266. Khwája *Abd* 'eSamad, Shirin-qalam (sweet-pen). 

He is not to be confounded with No. 353. 

Khwüja *Abd* 's-Ramad was a Shiriel, His father Khwaja Nigim' 


—.. * The word ERE. Tuis E EE Daten te 
Central India, nn word meeting a Thero sre — — 
E Similarly, the word hir in Mundüri signilies 4 jungle, i 
(Western. Bengal). Thus ale Jhirkamt, or jntigle region, tegien, tba ganara) siamo at 

abuve memtioned on 


The 
Gier TL T 170, 47 
Tho mapa give a north of Amber, about Lat. 27* 20. 
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"EMulk was. Varir to Shih Shuja* of Shiraz, Before Huümüyün left [rin 
he wont to Tabriz, where SAbd™ ‘¢-Samad paid hisrespects. Ho was even 
at that time known asa painter and calligraphist. Humiyün invited him 
to come to him, and though then unnble to accompany the emperor, 
he followed him in 956 to Kabul. 

Under Akbar 5A. was a commander of 400; but low as his mangab 
was, he had great influence at court. In the 22nd year he was in charge 
of the mint at Fathpir Sikri [Akharnama, III, 195) ; and in the 31at year, 
when the officers were redistributed over the savera! sflbas, he was 
appointed Diwan of Multan. 

As an instance of his skill it is mentioned that be wrote the Sūra 
"LAkbMás (Qui*àn, Sur. CXII) on a poppy seed (ddnahy khashkhash), 
Vide p. 114. 

For his son, vide No, 351. 

261. Silhadi, son of Raja Bihari Mal (No. 23), 

268. Ram Chand Kachhwiha. 

Vide p. 422. 

[Rim Chand Chauhán.] The Ma*Ggir says that, he was the son of 
Badal Singh, and a commander of 500. In the 17th year he served under 
M. SAziz Koka (No, 21) in Gujrat, and in the 26th year under Sultün 
Murüd against M. i 
lie was under. M. Shührukh in the Dakhin, In the fight, in which Rája 
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269. Bahadur Khan Qardir. 

He served in the beginning of the 18th year in Gujrit (4kbarnaima, 
III, 25), in the 26th in Kabul (Lc., 333) and in the siege of Astr (1008). 

The Pédishthnéma (I, b., pp. S11, 315) mentions Abübakr and 
SUnmiin, sons of Bahadur Khan Qürbegi, who seems to be the same 
ofbcer. They died in the 8th and 9th years of Shahjahin. 

270. Banka, the Kachhwaha, 

He served in the 26th year in Kabul (Adorn, IIT, 333). His son 
Haridi Rim was under Shihjahin a commander of 1,500, 1,000 horse, 
and died in the 9th of his reign. 


XIX. Commanders of Three Hundred and Fifty. 


?71. Mirzá Abü Sa'*id z 2 
372. Mirzā Banjar | sons of Suitin Husayn Mirza, 
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"They were mentioned above on p. 325. Mirzé Sanjar is not to be 
confounded with the Mirza Sankar mentioned on p. 533, note 1. 

273. SAM Mardin Bahadur, 

The Tabopat mentions him as having been in 984 (21at year) at court, 
from where he waa sent to Qulij Khán (No. 42) at Idar, who wns to yo to 
Gujrat to see the «hips off which under Sultin Khwaja (No. 108) were 
on the point of leaving for Makkah. Later he served under the Khan 

in Bind, and in the 4let year in the Dakhin. Subsequently, 
he commanded the Talingina corps In the 40th year, he marched to 
Pithri to assist Sher Kipwaja (No, 176) when he heard that Bahadur 
Khan Gilani, whom he had left with a «mall detachment in Talingána, 
had been defeated. He returned and attacked the enemies who were 
much stronger than he; his men fled and he himself was exptured. In 
the xame year Abà "I-Fazl made peace, and $Ali Mardün was set at liberty, 
In the 47th year he served with distinction under Mirzà [rij (No. 255) 
against Malik Ambar. : 

In the 7th year of Jahángirs reign le was attached to the corps 
commanded by SAbd* ‘Hah Khan Firüz-jang, who had been ordered to 
move with the Gajrit army over Nasik into the Dakhin, in order to co- 
operate with the second army corps under Khan Jahin Lodi. SAbd" iah 
entered the hostilo territory. without mèeting the second army, and 
returned towards Gujrat, now pursued by the enemies, In one of the 
fighta which ensued, ©A. M. was wounded and captured. He was taken 
before Malik &Ambar, and though the doctors did everything to save 
him, he died two days later ol his wounds, in 1021 aun. (Tucuk, p, 108), 

His son Karam" ‘lah served under Jahangir (Tusuk, p. 209) and was 
under Shahjahán & commander of 1,000, 1,000 horse, He waa for some 
time commandant of Fort Odgir, und died in the 21st year of Bháhj.'s 


reign. 

274. Razā Quli, son of Khin Jahan (No. 24). 

Vide nbove, p. 3551. 

275. Shaykh Khübü [Quib" 'd-Dm Khàs Chishti] of Fathpür 
Sikri. 

His father was à Shsykheáda of Badá,on, and his mother a daughter of 
Shaykh Salim. Khübü was a foster-brother of Jahangir® When the 
prince was at Dhábád im rebellion against Akbar, he conferred upon 
Khoba the title of Qutb* 'd-Din Khin, and mada him $übadár of Bihár. 








© Vide Dowson, Biliot's Historians, 1. p. 248. 
® Jahangir exys that Khübü'e mother waa dearee to him than his awn mother. 
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On. his accession he made him Sübadár of. Bengal, vice Mán Singh (th 
Jumada 1, 1015; Tusuk, p.37). 
At that time, Sher Afkan SAli Quli Istajlü (mide No. 394) waa tuyüldár 
" of Bardwün, and as his wife Mihr* "n-Nisà [Nür Jahán] was coveted 
- by the emperor, Qutb was ordered to send Sher Afkan to court, who 
however, refused to go. Qutb, therefore, went to Banlwün, i 
Ghiyásá, son of his sister, before him, to persuade Sher Afkan that no 
f harm would be done to him. When Quth arrived, Sher Afkan went to 1 
meet him, accompanied by two men. On his approach, Q. lifted up his 
a hor-whip as n sign for his companions to eut down Sher Afkan, “ What 
is all this?” exclaimed Sher. Qutb waved his hand to call back his mon, 1 
T and advancing towards Sher, upbraided him for his disobedience. His ’ 
[ men mistaking Quth's signal to withdraw, closed round Sher, who 
» rushed with his sword against Qutb and gave him a deep wound in the 
| abdomen. Qutb was a stout man, and seizing the protruding bowels 
with his hands, called out to his men to out down the scoundrel, Amba 
1 Khan, « Kashmiri noble of royal blood, thereapon charged Sher Afkan, 
and gave him n sword cut over the head; but he fell at the same time, 
pierced through by Sher's sword (p. 29, note 1), The men now crowded 
round him and struck him to the ground, Qutb* *d-Din waa still on 
liorseback, when he heard that Sher Afkan had been killed, and he sent 
17 off Ghiyasà to bring his effects and his family to Hardwün. He then 
was removed in à pili. He died whilst. being carried away. His corpse 
i was taken to Fatbpür Stkri and buried. 
Tn 1013 he built the Jamis mosque of Badá,on. 

His son, Shaykh Tbráhim, waa, in 1015, & commander of 1,000, 300 
horse, and had the title of Kishuar Khün. He was for some time governor 
of Rohtas, and served in the beginning of 102] aguinst *Usmán. Y 

Ilahdiya, son of Kishwar Khan, ia mentioned in the Padishahnama 
(L b., 100, 177, 307 ; IT, 344, 379, 411, 484). 

‘276. Ziyá'" 'LMulk, of Kishin. 

The Akbarndma (IIL 490, 628) and the Tusuk (p. TI) mention a 

Ziya Lin. 
. The Hakim Ziyà** "d-Din of Kishan, who undar Shihjahin helt the 
E title of Rabmat Khün, cun scarcely be the same. 
TIT. Hamma Beg Ghatrüghali | 
He may be the brother of No. 203, The Akbarndma (IIT, 255) mentions 
alo a Husayn Beg Ghatraghali 
278. Mukhtar Bog, son of Agha Mulla. 
' Mokitár Beg served under ASyam Khin Kok (No. 21) in Bihar, 
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Gadha-Ra,isin (Atbara. HE, 276, 473), and im the 36th year, under 
Bultàn Murád in Málwa. 

Nasr^ "Iláh, son of Mulhtàr Beg, was under Bhühjahün « commander 
of 700, 150 horse, and died in the 10th year. 

Fath "lah, son of Nasr* "lah, was under Sháhjahán a commander 
of 500, 50 horse ( Pádishühn., I, b., 318; II, 752). 

Abi "I-Fagl ealls Mukhtar Beg the son of Āghā Mullä, This would 
sem to be the Aghi MullA Dawitdir, mentioned on p. 398. 1f so, 
Mukhtar Beg would be the brother ol Ghiyüs" "d-Din Ali (No. 136), 
The Agh’ Mulla mentioned below (Ne. 376), to judge from the Tuzuk 
(p- 27), it the brother of Asaf Khan T11 (No. 98), and had a son of the name 
of Badi** 'z-Zamán, who under Shibjahin was « commander of 500, 
100 horse (Zád., L, b., $27; IT, 751). In Muhammadan families the name 
of the grandfather is often given to the grandchild, 

279, Haydar SAU C Arab. 

He served, in the 32nd year, in Afghanistán (Albarn, IE, 510, 548). 

230, Peshraw Ehàn |Mihtar SaSádat]. 

Mihtar SaSádat had been brought up in Tabriz, and wasin the service 
of Shih Tahmasp, who gave him as a present to Huināyün. Alter 
Humäyün's death- ha was promoted wmd got tho title-of Peshrow Khin. 
In tho 19th year Akbar sent him on a mission to Bihar, where he was 
caught on the Ganges by Gajpatí, the great zamindár (p. 437, note 2). 
When Jagdespir, the stronghold of the Raja, was conquered, Gajpati 
ordered several prisoners to be killed, among them Peshraw. The 
executioner, however, did not kill him, and tokl another man to do so, 
But the latter accidentally could not get his sword out of the scabbard ; 
and the Raja, who was on the point of flying, haying no time to lose, 
ordered him to take P. on his elephant. The elephant was wild and 
restive, and the man who was in charge of P. fell from the animal and 
got kicked, when the brute all at once commenced to roar in anch a 
manner that the other elephants ran away frightened. Although P.’s 
hands were tied, he managed to get to the kaláwa (p. 135) of the driver 
and thu» sat frm ;. but the driver, unable to manage the brute, threw 
himself to the ground and. ran away, leaviug P. alone on the elephant. 
Next morning it got quiet, and P. threw himself down, when he was 
picked up by a trooper who had been searching for him. 

In the 21at year he reported at court the defeat of Gajpati* (.tkbarn., 
HI, 163). In the 26th year he served in Bengal (Le., p. 289). Later he 


* Gajpstis hrotber, Bairl Sil, had boon killed (Aisern,, TIT, 162). 

















was sent to Nigam" 'I-Mulk of the Dakhin, and afterwards to Bahádur 
Khan, son of Raja SAli Khiin of Khándesh, His mission to the latter 
wes in vain, and Akbar marched to Asir, P. distinguished himself in 
the siege of Maligndh, 

Jahángir made him a commander of 2,000, atid continued him in his 
Office aa auperintendent of the. Farráxh-khána (Quartermaater). 

P. died itr the Srd year, on the lit Rajab, 1017. Jaháugir says (Tuzuk, 
p. 71) " He was an excellent servant, and though ninety years old, ho 
was smarter than many a young man, He hnd amassed a fortune of 
15 lacs of rupees. Hix son Rydyat is unfit for anything; but for the sake 
of his father, I put him in charge of half the Farrdeh-Ehdna. 

281. Qazi Hasan Qazwini. 

In the 32nd year (995) hi served in Gujrat (Akbarn., 111, 537, 554, where 
the Lucknow edition hax Qazi Husayn), and later in the siege of Aair 
(ke, HI, 825), 

262. Mir Murad-i Juwayni. 

He is not to be confounded with No. 380, but may be the same as 
mentioned on p, 380, 

Juwayn is the Arabic form of the Persian Gaijin, the name of a small 

town, in Khurisán, on the road between Bistim and Nishipar. It lies, 
according to the Ma*àsir in the district of Bayhaq, of which Sabzwir 
is the capital, and is renowned as the birthplace of many learned men 
and. poeta. 
Mir Murad belongs to the Sayyids of Juwayn. As be had been long 
in the Dakhin, he was also called Dakhini. He wasan excellent shot, and 
Akbar appointed him rifle-instractor to Prince Khurram. He died, in 
the 46th year, as Bakhsht af Láhor. He had two sons, Qisim Khan 
and Hishim Khan. 

Qasim Khin way an excellent poet, and rose to distinction under 
Islüm Khán, governor of Bengal, who made him treasurer of the süba. 


Later, he married Manija Begum, sister of. Nür Jahan, and thas became: 


n friend of Jahangir, An example of a happy repartee ie given. Once 


Jahangir asked for a cup of water. Tho eup waa so thin that it could 


not bear the weight of the water, and when handed tó the emperor it 
broke. Looking at Qisim, J, said (metre Rawal) — 
af els tT OT oy CH ale 
The cup was lovely, so the water lost its rest— 





* Vide Wüsenfekla Yacut, II, 164 
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ia Quan és iH DU vela DI 
443 au CSS eus LEAL 3 glo XS 
It saw my love-grief, and could EFAA A its tears. 

In the end of J.'a reign, he was Sübadár of Agra, and waa in charge 
of the treasured in the fort. When the emperor died, and Shibjahin 
left the Dakhin, Qisim paid his respecta in the Bágh-i Dahra (Agra), 
which in honour of Jahinyir had been called Nr Mansi, And was soon 
after made a commander of 5,000, 500 horse, and appointed governor of 
Bengal, wide Fidi*i Khan, 

As Shabjahan when prince, during hit rebvllion, had heard of the 
wicked practices of the Portuguese in Bengal, who converted natives 
by force to Christianity, he ordered Qastm to destroy their settlement 
at Hogi, In the Sth year, in Shahan, 1001, or February, a.p. 1832 
(Padishahn., 1, 435, 437), Q. sent a corps ander his son SIndyat" "Hah and 
Allah Yir Khan to Hogi. The Portuguese held out for three months 
and a half, when the Mubammadans succeeded in laying dry the ditch 
in front of the Church, dug a mine, and blew up tha church, The fort 
was taken. Ten thousand Portuguese are said to have perished during 
the siege, and 4.400 were taken prisoners. About 10,000 natives whom 
they had in their power were liberated. One thousand Musulmáns died 
az martyrs for their religion.* 

Three days after the conquest of Hügli, Qisim diód (Le, p, H), 
The Jänis Masjid in the Atgn Bazar of Agrah was built by him. 

283. Mir Qisin Badakhshi. 

He served in the Dakhin (ALbarn., TIT, 830). 

284. Banda «Ali Muydani 

Maydüni i$ the name of an Afghün clan; wide No. 317. Banda SAli 
served in the Sth year with Mubammad [lakim of Kabul, who was 
attacked by Mirza Sulaymin of Badakhshiin (No. 5) and had applied 
to Akbar for help. In the 30th and 32nd years he served in Kabul 
(Akbarn., IT, 299; TIT, 477, 540). 

The Akbarnáma (II, 209) alo mentions a Banda SAli Qurbegi. 

985. Khwijagi Fatb* 'lláh, son of Hàji Habib" 'Illàh of Káshün. 

He was mentioned above on pp. 386,516. He served in the 30th year 
under Mired SAzis Koka (No. 21). Akbarn., IMI, 473. 





r Viha elagi al — — a » 10K, or Iih Juno, 1632, 
snd the town waa taken on the lath Rabic J, wd —— — The vil 
P — — Sanit te —* in 
army, is on our ma z liea N.W. of 
Į 1 The Portuguese church of yl at a Held a Wo on 
* ita keystone. 
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287. Dost [Muhammad] } sons of Sadiq Khan (No. 43). 

288, Yar [Muhammad] | 

They have been mentioned above on p. 384. Zahid, in the end of 1025, 
served against Dalpat (No, 222). 

Regarding Zahid, vide also à passage from the. Tárikh-(. Ma*pümi, 
translated .Dowson's edition of. Elliot» Historians, L, 246. 

289. SIzzat" 'Háh Ghujdwant. 

Ghojduwan is a small town in Bukhara. 

The 4I5arnima (IL, 548) mentions a Qàzi *Izzat" 'lláh, who, ín the 
32nd year, served in Afghünistán. 


XX. Commanders of Three Hundred, 


290. Altin Quiij 

291. Ján Qalij. 

Two MSS. have Altfin Qulij, son of Khan Qulij, which latter name 
would be an unusual — for Qulij Khan, They are not the 
sons of Qulij Khàn (No. 42), vide Nos. 592 and 293. 

Altün. Qulij i« mentioned in je Aktárnáma (III, 554) as having 
served in Baglina with Bharji, the Raja who was hard pressed in Fort 


Molher by his relations, Bharji died about the same time (beginning of 


tie 33rd year): 
mi S che N Wad} | sins of Quiij Khan (No, 42), 


Sai Arabic, and means the same as the Turkish qulij, à «word. 
Sayti "läh was mentioned under No, 203, In the beginning of the 33rd 
yeur he served under Sadiq Khin (No. 43) in Afghinistin. 

Regarding Mirza Chin Qulij, the Mfo*dsir says that he was an educated, 


ae p ES E He had learned under 
Mullä Mustafy of Jaunpür, and | was for a long time Fawjdár of 


Jaunpür and Banáras. 


At the death of his father, lis younger brother Mirzà Láhaurf, the. 


spoiled pet son of his father, joined Chin Qulij in Jaunpür. He had not 
been long there when he interfered in government matters and caused 
disturbances, during which Chin Qulij lost his life. His immense property 
escheated to the state; it is said that it took the olerks a whole year 
to make the inventory. 

In 1022, when Jahangir wan in Ajmir, be summoned Mulli Mustata, 
who bad been the Mirzi’s teacher, with the intention of doing him harm. 
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While at court he got acquainted with Mullà Mubammad of Thathah, 
a teacher in tho employ of Áxafjüb (or Asaf Khán IV; vide p. 398), 
who bad scientific discussions with him, und finding him a learned man, 
interceded on his behalf. Mustafa was let off, went to Makkah and died, 

Mirza Lahauri was caught and imprisoned. After same time, he was 
set at liberty, and received a daily allowance (yaumiyya), He had « house 
in Agra, near the Janina, at the end of the Darsan, ani trained pigeons, 
He Jed a miserable life. 

The Ma*àgir mentions a few instances of his wicked behaviour. Once 
be buried one of his servants alive, as he wished to know something 
about Munkir and Nakir, the two angels who, according to the belief of 
the Mulummndans, examine the dead. in the grave, beating the corpse 
with sledge hammers if the dead man i» found wanting in belief. When 
the man was dug out he was found dead, Another time, when with his 
father, in. Lühor, he disturbed » HindG wedding-frast and carried off the 
bride ; and when the people complained to his father, he told them to be 
glad that they were now related to the Sübadár of Láhor, 

The other sons of Qulij Khág, as Qulij* "lah, Chin, Qulij, Bálja Q., 
Bayram Q., and Jin Q., held mostly respectable mangabe. ~ 

The Tusuk- Jahüngiri relates the story differenti. Both M, Chin 
Qulij and M. Láhauri are described as wicked men; Chin Q., after the 
death of his father, came with his brothers and relations to court (afar, 
1023; Tusuk, p. 127) and meoeived Jaunpir as jigir. As the emperor 
heard of the wicked doings of M. Láhauri, from whom no man was 
safe, he sent an Aladi to Jaunpür to bring him to court, when Chin 


* Quiij fled with him to several zamindárs. The men of Janüngir Quli 


Khán, governor of Bihir, at Isst caught him ; but before he was taken 
to the governor, Chin died, some say, in consequence of an attack of 
illness, others from wounds he had inflicted on himself. His corpse was 
taken to Jahingir Quli Khin, who sent it with his family and property 
to Tlahabad. The greater part of his property had been squandered or 
given away to zumindárs (1024 ; Tuzuk, p. 148). 

294. Abi 'l-Fattah Atáliq. 

295. Sayyid Bayazid of Barha. 

He served in the 33nd year (906) in Gujriit (Atbarn,, TIT, 653). In 
the beginning of the 17th year of Jahingir's reign (1031) he received the 
title of Mustafs Khán (Tusuk, p. 344). 

In the Ist year of Sháhjahán's reign he was made a commander of 
2,000, 700 horse (Pád., I, 183). His name is not given in the list of 
grandees of the Padishdknama. 
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295. Balbhadr, the Rathor: 
297, Abü -Ma*ali, son of Sayyid Mubammad Mir SAdl (No. 140). 
298. Bàáqir Ansári. 

He was in Bengal at the outbreak of the military revolt, In the 37th 
year he served under Min Singh in the expedition to Orisd (Akbarn., 
TIL, 267, 641). 

299. Bayazid Beg Turkman. 

He was at first in MunSim’s service (Adarn,, IL, 235, 253), The 
Padishihnama (1, b., 328) mentions Malymüd Beg, son of Büyazid Beg. 
Vide No, 335, 

300. Shaykh Dawlat Bakhtyar’ 

301. Husayn, the Pakhliwal. 

The story of the origin of his family from tbe Qárlüqs under Timár 
(vide p. 504) is given in the T'uzuk (p. 290). Jahangir adds, * but they 
do not know who was then their chief. At present they are common 
Panjibis (Lahauri-yi mahaz) and speak Panjabi. This is also the case 
with Dhantür " (vide No. 392). 


Sulin Hussy; às he called himself” is the son of Sultan Mabmod. 


His rebellious attitude towards Akbar has been mentioned above on 
p. SM, When Jahangir in the Mth year (beginning of 1029) paid him 
visit, Husayn was about seventy years old, but still active. He was 
then & commander of 400, 300 horse, and Jahángir promoted him to n 
mangab of 600, 860 horse. 

Husayn died in the 18th year (end of 1032; Tweuk, p. 307). His 
command and the district of Pakhli were given to his son Shádmàn. 

Shüdmàán served under Dari Shikoh in Qundahir (beginning of 
1052) and was in the 20th year of Shühjahàn's reign à commander of 
1,000, 900 horse. Padishdhudna, 1,293, 733. 

The Tusuk (p. 290) mentions a few places in the distriet of Pakhli, 


and has a remark on the thick strong beer which the inhabitants made 


302. Kesü Ds, son of Jui Mal, . 

Vide No. 408. One MS. has Jad Mal, instead of Jai Mol, The 
Pádisháhnáma (1, b., 310) mentions a. Rája Girdhar, son of Kesü Dàs, 
grandson of Jat Mal of Mirtha: Tho Tusuk frequently mentions a. Kesü 
Dàs Mürü (Tuzuk, pp. 9, 37, 203). 

303, Mirza Khan of Nishüpür. One MS. has Jan for Khan. 
304. Mugaffar, brother of Khan SAlam (No. 58). 
My text edition has wrongly AXjg-i ASzam for Khàn Slam. 
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305. Tulsi Das Jadon. 

He served in 992 against Sultin Mazaffar of Gujrit (Akbarn., ITI, 422), 

The: Akbarnama (111, 157, 434, 598) mentions another Jàdoó Ráje 
Gopal. He died in the end of the Sith year, and is mentioned in the 
Tabagàt a3 à commander of 2,000. 

306. Rahmat Khin, son of Masnad-i *Áli. 

Masmadi SAT ia an Atghiin title, ay Majlis* "1. Majális, Majlis-i 
Tkhtiyir, etc. Tt was the title of Fatti Khan, or Fath Khin, a courtier 
of Islam Shah, who afterwards joined Akbar’s service. He served under 
Husayn Quit Khan Jahan (No. 24) in 980 against Nagarkot (Bada*oni, 
TI, 161). The Tebagàt makes him € commander of 2,000). He seems 
to be the same Fath Khin whom Sulaymán Kararünt had put in charge 


‘of Rohtas in Bihar (Bad., IL, 77). 


He died in the Sith year in Audh (Adbern., TIT, 599}, 

A Rahmat Khan served in the 40th year in the Dakhin. Rahmat 
Khán's brother, Shàh Mulanmad, is mentioned below, No. 395. 

307, Abmad Qisim Koka. 

He served in 993 against the Yüsufzü*ís, and in 996 under Sadiq 
Khan, against the Tirikis (Ablarn., TH, 490, 552), 

The Tuzuk (p. 159) mentions a Yàr Beg, son of A. Q.'s brother. 

308. Bahüdur Gohlot, 

309. Dawlat Khan Lodi. 

He was a Lodi Afghiin of the Shihi-ldwyl clan, and was at first in the 
service of € Aziz Koke (No. 21); When SAbd" 'r-Raljim (No. 29) married 
the daughter of SAziz, Dawlat Khán was transferred to ©Abd" *r-Rahim's 
service, and SAziz, in sending bim to his son-in-law, said, “ Take care of 
this man, and you may yet get the title of your father(Khin Khünin)." 
Dawlat distinguished himeelf in the wars in Gojrit (p. 355, L 24, where 
for Dost Khàn, us given in the Mo*dyir, we have to read Dawlat Khan), 
in Thatha and the Dakhin. His courage was proverbial. In his master’s 
contingent he held a command of 1,000. Sultin Dinyal won him over, 
end made him a commander of 2,000, 

He died in the end of the 45th year (ShaSban, 1009) at Almadnagar 
(Akbarn., IIT, 816), Tt is said that Akbar stood ín awe of him, and when 
he heard of his death, he is reported to have said, " To-day Sher Khan 
Sür diad.” 

Dawlat Khin’s eldest son, whom the Ma*dyir calls Mahmid, was half. 
mad, In the 46th year, on a hunting tour, he left his companions, got 
into a quarrel with some Kolis near Pal, and perished. 
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Dawlat’s second son i$ the renowned Pir Khàn, or Pirü, better known 
in history under his title Kian Jahn Lodi. 1t Akbar's presentiments 
were deceived in the father, they were fulfilled in the son. 

Pir Khán, when young, fell out with his father, and fled with his 
elder brother, whom the Ma*agir here calle Muhammad Khan, to Bengal, 
where they were assisted by Min Singh, Muhammad Khan died when 
young. 

Like his father, P. Kli. was in the servine of Sultan Danyal, who 
treated him like a friend, and called him " son", On the death of the 
Prince, Pir, then twenty years old, joined Jahüngir'» service, was made 
in the second year a commander of 3,000, and received the title of 
Salübat Khan (Turuk, p. 42), He gradnally rose to n mansab of 5,000, 
and received the title of Khiin Jahin, which was looked upon as second 
in dignity to that of Khan Khanin, Although Jahiingir trested him like 
an intimate friend rather than a subject, Khan Jahan never gat his 
position and formed no ambitious plans. 

When Prince Parwiz, Raja Man Singh and Sharif Khan (No. 351) 
were sent to the Dakhin to reinforce the Khan Khanin and mutters 
took an unfavourable turn, Khan Jahin, in 1018, was sent with 12,000 
troopers to their assistance, At the review, Jahangir came down from the 
state window, pnt his turban on Khi. J's head, seized his hand, and helped 
him in mounting, Without delaying in Burhinpir, Kh. J. moved to 
Bálaghát, where the imperial army was. At Mulkipir, « grout fight 
took place with Malik ‘Ambar, and the imperialists unaccustomed to the 
warfare of the Dakhinis, lost heavily, The Khan Khanin met him with 
every respect, and took him to Balaghat. According to the original plan, 
Kh. J. was to lend the Dakhin corps, and SAbd" ‘lah Khan the Gujrat 
army, upon Danlatábüd (under No. 273). Malik SAmbar, afraid of being 
attacked — —— 
who managed to detain Kh. J. im Zafarnagur; and SAbd* "llàh, when 
marching forward, found no support, and had to retreat with heavy losses. 
Kh. J. got short of provisions ; his horses died off, and the splendid army 


with which he had set ont, returned in a most disordorly state to 


Burhinpar. 

Kh. J. aceused the. Khán Khünán of treason, and offered to conquer 
Bijipür in two years, if the emperor would give him 30,000 men and 
yere power. This Jahángir agreed to, and the Khin-i ASgam (No. 21) 

and Khan ‘Alam (No. 328) were sent to his assistance, But though thr 
Khin Khinin had been removed, the duplicity of the Amirs remained 
what it had been before, and matters did not improve. The command 
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wa^ therefore given to the Khán-i ASzam and. Kh. J, received. Thülner 
as jágir, and wa« ordered to remain at [lichpür. After a year, he returned 
to court, but was treated by the emperor in as friendly a manner az 
before. 

In the 15th year, when the Persians threatened Qandahir, Kh. J. 
was made governor of Multan. Two years later, in the 17th year, Shih 
SAbhas took Qandahár after a slege of forty days, Kh. J, was called to 
court for advice, having been forbidden to sttack Shah SAbbas, because 
kings should be opposed by kings — When he came to court, Prince 
Khurram was appointed to reconquer Qandahar, and Kh. J. was ordered 
back to Multàn to make preparations for the expedition, It ix said that 
the Afghán tribes from near Qandahár came to him in Multàn, and declared 
themselves willing to be the vanguard of the army, if he would only 
promise every horseman five tankas, and each foot soldier two tenkas 
per diem to keep them from starving ; they were willing to go with him 
to Isfahán, and promised to be responsible for the supplies But Kh. J. 
refused the proffered assistance, remarking that Jahdngir would kill 
him if he heard of the attachment of the Afgháns to him, 

In the meantime matters changed.  Sháhjahán rebelled, and the 
expedition to Qandahar was not undertaken. The emperor several times 
ordered Kh. J, to return, and wrote at last. himself, adding the curiaus 
remark that even Sher Khan Sr, in spite of hia enmity, would after so 
many requests have obeyed. The delay, it is said, was caused by severe 
Minesa. On his arrival at court, Kh. J. was made commandant of Fort 
Agra, and was put in charge of tho treasures, 

In the 19th year, on the death of the Khin-i ASzam, he was made 
governor of Gujrit, and when Mahábat Khàán was sent to Bengal, he was 
appointed atálig to Prinee Parwiz, whom he joined at. Burhünpür. 

In 1035, the 21st year, Parwis died, und the Dakhin was placed 
under Kh. J. He moved against Fath Khan, son of Malik *Ambar, to 
Bálághát. His conduct was now more than suspicious; he accepted 
proposals made by Hamid Khan Habehi, the minister of the Nizam Shih, 
to code the conquered districts for an annual payment of three lacs of hiins 
though the revenue was 65 krora of dims (/ddiwhdhn., T, 271), and ordered 
the imperial Fawjdirs and Thanahdirs to give up their places to the 
agents of the Nizam Shih and repair to Burhinpir. Only Sipahdar 
Khan, who stood in Abmadnagar, refused to do so without express orders 
from the emperor. 

Soon after, Mahábst Khiin joined Shaihjahiin at Junir, and was 
honoured with the title of SipaAsálór. On the death of Jahángir, which 
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took place immediately afterwards, Shilijuhin sent Jin Nisir Khio 
to Kh, J., to find out what he intended to do, amt confirmi lim at the 
same time in his office ae Sihadar of the Dakhin ; but as he in the mean- 
time had formed other plana, be sent hack Jan Nisir without anawer, He 
intended to rebel, Lt is said that he was misled by Darya Khin Rohila 
and Fazil Khan, the Diwin of the Dakhin; Diwar Bokhsh, they 
insinuated, had heen made emperor by the army, Shahryar had proclaimed 
himeclf.in Lahor, whilst Shih}. had offended him by conferring the title 
of Sipahsiliir on Mahibat Khan, who only lately bad joined him; he, 
too, should atm at the crown, as he was a man of great power, and would 
find numerous adherents. 

Shahj. sent Mahibat to Mindi, where Kh. J.s family was. Kh J. 
renewed friendly relations with the Nigam Shih, and leaving Sikandar 
Dutini in Burhünpür, he moved with several Aniire to Mindi, and 
deposed the governor Muzaffar Khün Ma*müri But he soon saw how 
mistaken he was, The Amire who had come with him, left him and paid 
their respects to Shihj.; the proclamation of Diwar Bakhsh proved 
to be a scheme made by Asaf Khin in favour of Shibj., and Kh. J. 
sent à vakil to court and presented, after Shühj's accession, a most 
valuable present. The emperor was willing to overlook past faulta, and 
left im in possession of the government of Milwah. 

In the second year, after punishing Jhujhir Singh, Kh. J. came to 
court and was treated by the emperor with cold politeness, Their 
mutual distrust soon showed itself. Shahj. remarked on the strong 
contingent which he had brought to Agra, and several pargunas of his 
jagirs were transferred to others, Ono evening, at à darbár, Mirzá 
Lashkari, son of Mukblis Khan, foolishly said to the sons of Kh. J., * He 
will some of these days imprison your father." Kh. J., on hearing this, 
shut himself up at home, and when the emperor sent Talim Khän to his 
house to inquire, he begeed tho messenger to obtain for him an amán- 
nina, or letter of safety, ax he was hourly expecting the displeasure af 
his master. Shühj. waa generous enough te send him the guarantee; 
but though even Asaf Khan tried to console him, the old suspicions 
were never forgotten, In fact it would seem that he only feared the more 
for his safety, and on the night from the 26th to the 27th Safar, 1039, 
after a ntay at court of eight mouths, he fled from Agra, When passing 
the-Hatyápul! Darwüza, he humbly threw tle reigna of bis horse over 
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his neck, bent his head forward on the saddle, and exclaimed, “O God, 
thou knowest that I fly for the preservation of my honour; to rebel is 
not my intention.” On the morning before his flight, Asaf had been 
informed of his plan, and reported the rumour to the emperor, Bat 
Shih}. said that he could take no steps to prevent Kh, J. from rebelling ; 
he had given him the guarantes, and could we no force before the crime 
had actually been committed. 

An outline of Kh. J's rebellion may be found in Elphinstone's history, 
where the main facts are given. 

When he could no longer hold himself in the Dakhin, he resolved to 
eut his way to the Panjáb. He entered Málwah, pursued by € Abd" "Iih 
Khan awl Mugaflar Khin Barha, After capturing at Sironj fifty imperial 
elephants, ho entered the territory of the Bundela Rajah, But Jagráj 
Bikramajit, son of Jhujhir Singh, fell upon his rear (17th Jumáda, II, 
1040), defeated it, and killed Daryá Khán (a commander of 4,000) and 
his son, Kh. J.'s best officers (Padishdhn., 1, 339; 1, b., 296), On arriving 
in Bhånder Kh. J. mot Sayyid Muzaffar, and sending off his baggage 
engaged him with 1,000 men. During the fürht Mabmüd Khán, one of 
Kh. J's sone, was killed. On approaching Kalinjar, he was opposed by 
Sayyid Almad, the commandant of the Fort, and in a fight another of 
his sons, Hasan Khan, was captured. Marching farther, he arrived 
at the tank of Schidi, where he resolved to die. Ho allowed his men 
to go away as his cause was hopeless. On the Ist Rajab, 1040, he was again 
attacked by SAbd* "Ilàh Khan and S. Muzaffar, and was mortalle wounded 
by Mádhü Singh with a spear. — Before Mugaffar could come up, the 
soldiers had cut him and his son € Aatz to pieces ( Pádisháhn., T, 301). "Their 
heads were «ent to Shbáhjahán at Burhánpür, fixed for some time to the 
walls of the city, and then buried in the vault of Dawlat Khan, Kh. Is 
father. 

Kh. J. had been a cominander of 7,000 (Padishahn.. I, b., 293), 

Several of. Kh. J.'s sona, ns Husayn &Agmat, Malimüd, and Hasan, 
had perished during the rebellion of their father. Another, Asilat Khiin, 
& commander of 3,000, died during the rebellion at Dawlatabid, and 
Mugaflar had left his father and gone to court. Farid and Jin Jahán 


j,Se the Matar. Tbe Bibl, Iud. Kdition of tbe Padiehdhndéma, T. 348, lae Dindhi. 
Ro likewise foe Soliant (Ftd. 1, 290), the — has — (Gnadwünsl), where 
Kh. Ju alter tbe fight near Dholpür and hia through the Buniela State, for 
trst time rated, 
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were captured ; «Alam and Almad had fled, and went after some time 
to court, " But none of his sons ever prospered." 

The historical work entitled Makkean-¢ Afghani, or some editions of 
it, contain a chapter in praise of Khin Jahan, after whom the book is 
sometimes called 7'arikh-: Khan Jahan Lodi. 

310. Shih Muhammad, son ol Quraysh Sultán (No. 178), 


311. Hasan Khün Miyüna. 

He was at first a servant of Sidiq Khan (No, 43), but later he received 
a mangab, He died in the Dakhin wars. 

Of his eight sons, the eldest died young (Twewk, p. 200). The second 
i^ BuMál Khüw. He rose to & mansab of 1,500 mer Jahangir (Lc. 


pp. 184, 200), and received the title of Sarbuland Khan. Ho was 


remarkable for his courage and his external appearance. He served 
in Gondwana, 

At the accession of Shühjahin, B. was made a commander of 4,000, 
3,000 horse, and jàgudàr of Bálàpür. He joined Khan Johan Lodi on 
his march from Gondwánn to Balighit, When he saw that Khan Jahan 
did not succeed, he left him, and entered the service of the Nizátm Shah. 

A grandson of Buhlàl, Abà 'I-Mubammad, came in the I2th year of 
Awrangsib's reign to court, was made # commander of 5,000, 4,000, and 
got the title of £EMas Khan (Ma*ias. SAlamgirs, p. 81). 

For other Miyaina Afghüns, wide Pádisháhn., L, 241; Ma*ás. 5Alamgiri, 
p. 225. 

312. Tahir Beg, son of the Khan-i Kalin (No, 10). 

313. Kishn Das Tanwar. 

He was under Akbar and Jahingir accountant (mushrif) of the 
elephant and horse stables, In the 7th year of J., he was made a com- 
mander of 1,000, A short time before he had received the title of 
Rájs (Tuzuk, p. 110). 


314. Más Singh Kachhwáha. - ee, 
Tho AEharndma (IT, 333, 335) mentions a Mán Singh Darbàrt. 
315. Mir Gadi", son of Mir AbO Turi, = | 
Abi Turab belonged to the Salim! Sayyids of Shitiz. His grand- 

father, Mir Gliyás^ 'd-Din, had come to Gujrát during the reign of 

Qutb" 'd-Din, grandson of Sultán Alymad (the founder of Abmadábàd) ; 

bat he soon after returned to Persia. The disturbances, however, during 

the reign of Shih Iema‘it Safawi obliged him to take again refuge in 

Gujrit, where he arrived during the reign of Sultàn Mahmüd 
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Bigara! He cettled with hi» son Kamál* 'd-Din (Abü Turüb's father) 
in Champánir-Mahmftüdábad, and set ap as a teacher and writer of school 
books (darriya bab) Kamal" 'd-Din also was a man renowned for his 


The family has for a long time been attached to tho Sileila-yi Magh- 
nibyya, or Maghribt (Western) Sect, the " lamp" of which was the saintly 
Shaykh * Ahmad-i Khasttü. The namo " Salümi Sayyids " is explained 
as follows. One of the ancestors of the family had visited the tomb of 
the Prophet, When coming to thé sacred spot, he said the customary 
talám, when a. heavenly voice returned his greeting. 

Abū Turib was a highly respected man. He was tho first that paid 
his respects to Akbar on his march to Gujrit, and distinguished himself 
by his faithfnlness to lis new muater. Thus he was instrumental ín 
preventing I*timád Khán (No. 07) from joining, after Akbar's departure 
for Kambhiyat, the rebel [kditiyar® '|-Mnlk. Later, Akbar sent him to 
Makkah a# Mir [sjj, in which quality he commanded a large party of 
courtiers and begams. On his return he brought a large stone from 
Makkah, whieh bore the footprint of the prophet (gadam4 sharif, or 
qudam-i mubárak) ; vide p. 207. The "tarikh of his- return is khayr“ 
'Lagdām (a1. 987), or " the. best of footprints ".. The stone was said to 
be the came which Sayyid Jalal-i Bukhari at the time of Sultan Firtx 
had brought to Dili. Akbar looked upon the whole as a pious farce, 
and though the stone was received with great /clat, Abü Turáb waa 
graciously allowed to keep it iu his house. 

When IStimid was made governor of Gujrat, Abd Turab followed him 
as Amin of the Süba, accompanied by hi» sans Mir Mubibb* "Iláh und Mir 
Sharí" 'd-Din. 

Abà Turáb died in 1005, and was buried at Abmadabad. 

His third son Mir Gadi*i, though he hold amansab, adopted the saintly 


1 This wird b». getierally anil is said to mean ha conquered. 
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mode of life which his ancestors had followed, In the 46th year he 
served in the Dakhin, 

316. Qàsim Khwüja, son of Khwaja «Abd» "]-Bárt. Vide No. 320. 

$17. Nadi SAM MaydánL 

In MSS. he i$ often wrongly called Yad SAM. 

The word ndd' is an Arabic Imperative, meaning “ call ".. It occurs in 
the following formula used all over the East for amulets. 

Nàd &Aliy** mazhar “l-Saja*ih, 
Tajud-hit Sawn fi kull* *l-magá* ih, 
Kull hamm!* 9 ghamm'* sa-sanjali 
Bi-mulmwati-k yà Muhammad, biilüyiti-k* yà SAT, 
Ya SAt, ya SA, ya SAN. 
Call upon €Ali 3n whom all mysteries reveal themselves, 
Thon wilt find it a help in all aflictions. 
Every care and every sorrow will surely vanish 
Through thy prophetship, O Mubummad, through thy saintliness, 
O SAIL 
O *Ali, O SAN, O SAIN 
The beginning of tlie amulet saggested the name. l 

In the 26th year Nad! SAI served against M. Mubamtad Hakim, i 
in 993 (the 30th year) in Kabul, and two years later under Zayn Koka 
(No. 34) against the Tárikis. J 

In the 6th year of Jahüngir's reign, he was made à commander of 
1,500, chiefly for his services against the Kabul rebel Ahdád. Io the 4 
10th year he served in Bangash, when be was « commander of 1,500, 
1,000 horse: He died in the following year (1026); vide Tunik, p. 172. 
His sons were provided with mata. 

His son Bizan (or Bizhan) distinguished himself, in the 15th year, in 
Bangash, nud was mada a commander of 1,000, 500 horse (Ee., pp: 307, 
309). 1 

The Pádisháhnáma (l. b., 322) mentions a. Mulamtad Zamán, son 
of Nadi $Ali Ariat, who in the 10th year of Shühjahün waa a commander 
of bon, S00 horse, 

Nadi SAli in not to be confounded with the Hifig Nadi SAli, who 
served under Juhiingir ax Court Hafig (Tuzuk, p. 150, and its Dibija, 
p. 19), nor with the Nadi «AI who served under Bhühjahán (Pádisháln., 
I, 749) as 4 commander of 500, 200 horse, 

318. Nil Kanth, Zamindir of Orisa. 

319. Ghiyás Beg of Tikrin [IStimid* 'd-Dawla]. 
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His rea] name i» Mirzà Ghiyáa" 'd-Din Mubammad, In old European 
historie» his name is often spelled Aygàás, a corruption of GAiyāt, not of 
Ayüz 89. * 

Ghivàs Beg's father was Khwaja Muhammad Sharif, who as poet 
wrote under the assumed tame of //ijri.. He wns Vazir to Tátàr Sultán, 
son of Mohammad Khan Sharaf® 'd-Din Ughlà Taklü, who held the 
office of Beglar Ba of Kburásán. After Tátár Sultán's death, the 
Khwaja was continued in office by hís son. Quziq- Khán, and on Qazáq'a 
death, he was made by Sháh Tahmásp Vazir of Yazd.! 

Khwaja Mubammad Sharif i« said to haww died in aa, 984. He had 
two brothers, Khwaja Mirza Ahmad, and Khwajagi Khwaja. The son 
of Kh. Mirzé Ahmad was the well-known Khwaja Amin Rázi jl» ie., of 
the town of Ray of which he was kalántar, or magistrate), who travelled 
a good deal and composed the excellent work entitled Haft Igfim, A.1.1002. 
Khwájagi Khrwája had a son of the name of Khwaja Shapir, who wus 
likewise a literary man. 

Ghiyns. Beg was married to the daughter of Mirzá *Ali*» 'd-Dawlah, 
son of * Aghia Mulla. After the death of his father, in consequence of 
adverse circumstances; Gh. B. fed with his two sons and one daughter 
from Persia. He was plundered on the way, and had only two mules left, 
upon which the members of the family alternately rode On his arrival 
at Qundahár, his wife gave hirth to another daughter, who received the 
name of Mihr* 'n-Nisà (" the Run of Women "), a name which her future 
title of Nar Jahn has almost brought into oblivion: In their mis- 
fortune, they found à patron in Malik Mas*üd, leader of the caravan, 
who is said to have been known to Akbar. We are left to infer that it 
wna he who directed Gbiyis Beg to India. After his introduction at Court 
in Fathpür Sikri^ Gh. rose, up to tho 40th year, to à command of 400. 
In the same year he wae made Diwan of Kabul, and was in course 
of time promoted to a mansab of 1,000, und appointed Diwnan-+ Buyitat, 
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Sayyad Akmatl's tent of the Tarak bas Mane de bl, Dndisa editinn ef the IHghál. 


Iti to bear this in mind ; for when Nür Jahán was married by (tu 1020), 
she mnit hava boon w old a+ 34 (volar) years, an age at which wumen in East are 
looked upon as uld women. 

4 he kad some distant relations, a» JaCfar Beg (No, 98). 
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Regarding Mihr? 'n-Nisã'a marringé with SAJI Quli, eíde No, 394. 

In the beginning ef Jahüngir's reign, Ghivig Beg received the title 
of IStimád" 'd-Dawla, In the second year, his eldest son, Muhammad 
Sharif," joined a conspiracy to set Khustaw at liberty and murder the 
emperor ; but the plot being discovered, Sharif was exocuted, and IStimad 
himself was imprisoned. After voma tima he was lèt off on payment of a 
fine of two lacs of rupees. At the death of Sher Afkan (under 275) Mihr® 
'n-Nisà was pent to court ae a prisoner “ for the murder of Quth® ‘d-Din "", 
and was handed over to Ruqayya Sultén Begum.* with whom she lived 
“unnoticed (ba-nahdmi) and rejected. In the Oth year (1020) ahe no 
longer slighted the emperor's proposals, and the marriage was celebrated 
with great pomp, Shw received the tith of Nar Mohall, and a short 
time afterwards that of Nür Jabán.^ 





i Ghiyas, in eonsequenee of the marriage, was made Vakilé kul, or 
m r prime-munister, and a commander of 6,000, 3,000 horse. He also received 
a flag and à drum, and was in the 10th year allowed to beat his drum at 


court, which was a rare privilege. In the 16th year, when J. was on his 
f way to Kashmir, Ghivis fell ill. The imperial couple were recalled from 
] a visit to Kangra Fort, and arrived in time to find him dying. Pointing 
"E to the emperor, Nür Jahán asked her father whether ho recognized hin. T 


E He quoted as answer a verse from Anwari :— 
Vea Set et Tae eee yt ty pile f aliat Lot AGT 
=, “ Tf one who is bind from birth stood here, he would recognize his 
A. majesty by his augnat forehead.” | 
x E He died after a few hours. The Tusuk (p. 339) mentions the 17th ‘ 
Lam Bahman, 1031 (Rabi* 1, 1031) aa the day of hid death, and saya that he 
ied broken-hearted three manths and twenty days after his wife, who l 
m had died on the 29th Mihr, 1030, i.e., 13th Zi QaSda, 1030). = 
] Ghiyiig Bog was a poet, He imitated the old classics, which ruling 


passion, ax we saw, showed itself a few hours before he died, He was a 
clavet correspondent, and is said to have written a hoautiful Shikasta 
hand. Jahangir praises him for hie social qualities, and confessed that 
his society was better than a thousand mufarrih-é yllgiite* Ho was 
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the whip, amd abnse, were not found in his howe. He protected the 
wretched, especially such as had heen sentenced to death. He never was 
idle, but wrote a great deal; his official accounts were always in the 
greatest order, But he liked bribes, and showed much boldness in 
demanding them.’ 

His mausoleum neat Agra lias often been described, 

Nür Jahán's power over Jahüngir i» sufficiently known. from the 
histories. The emperor «uid, '* Before I married her, I never knew what 
marriage really meant,” and, “I have conferred the duties of govern- 
ment on her; I shall be satisfied i I have à ser of wine ond hall a ser of 
ment per diem," With the exception of the huha (prayer for tha reigning 
monarch), she possessed all privileges of royalty, Thus her name was 
invariably mentioned on farmins, and even on caina, The jágirs which 
#he held would have conferred on her. the title of commander of 30,000, 
A great portion of her zamindiris lay neur Ramwir, S.E. of Ajmir (Tuzuk, 
p. 169), She provided for all her relations ; even her nurse, Dit Diliram, 
enjoyed much influence, and held the post of “ Sadr of the Women ” 
(adr-+ ands), and when she conferred lands as suyürghdls, the grants 
were confirmed and sealed by the Sadr of the empire. Nar Jahan is said 
to have particularly taken care of orphan girls, and the number whom 
she betrothed or gave ontfits to is vstimated ot five hundred. She gave 
the tone to fashion, and is said to have invented the Satz jahangiri (à 
peculiar kind of rosewater). She possessed much taste in adorning apart- 
ments and arranging feasts, For many gold ornaments she laid down new 
patterns and elegant designs, and her dudámi for peshwaz (gowns), 
her pichtoliya for orhni« (veils), her hàdla (brocade), kinda (Ince), and 
farsh-4 chandani,* are olten mentioned. 

Herinfluence ceased with Jahingir’sdeath and the capture of Shahryir, 
fifth son of the emperor, to.whom she had given her daughter (by Sher 
Afkan) Ládli Begum, in marriage. Sho had no children by Jahüngir, 
Shahjahán allowed her a pension of two lacs per annum? 

She died at Láhor at the age of 72, on the 29th Shawwal, 1055, and 
lies buried near her husband in a tomb which she herself had built 
(Pádisháhn., VI, 475)*. She composed occasionally. Persian. poems, and 
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like Salima Sultan Begum and Zeb" 'n-Nis& Begum wrote under the 
assumed name of Makh fi 

(hígás Bey'a sons, The fate of his eldest son Muhammad Sharif has 
been alluded to. Hie second son, Mirza Abū 'l-Hasan Asaf Khán (IV), 
alsa called Agafjah or Asaf-jahi, ia the father of Muntix Maball (Taj 
Bibs), the favourite wife of Shahjahin whom European historians occasion+ 
ally call Nir Jehan Il. He received from Sháhjahán the title of Yamin* 
*d-Dawla and. Khan. Khánan Sipahsülàár, nnd was à commander of 9,000, 
He died on the 17th Sha*bán, 1051, and was buried at Láhor, north of 
Jahangir’s tomb. A» commander of 9,000 du-aspa anid £i-aspa troopers, 
his salary was 10 krors, 20 lacs of dims, or 4,050,000 rupees, and besides, 
ho had jigirs yielding « revenue of five millions of rupees. His property 
at his death, which ie ssid to have been more than double that of his 
father, was valued at 25 millions of rupees, and consisted of 30 lacs of 
jewels, 42 lacs of rupees in gold muburs, 25 lacs of mpees in silver, 
30 Incs of plate, ete., and 23 lacs of other property. His palace in Lühor 
which he had built nt a cost of 20 lacs, was given to Prince Dirk Shikoh, 
and 20 lace of rupees, in eneh and valuables, were distributed among bis 
three sons and five daughters. The reat eschéated to the State. 

Asaf Khan was married to a daughter of Mirzá Ghiyás" 'd-Din «Ali 
Asaf Khiin IT (p, 398), 

His eldest son ia the renowned Mirsi Abū Talib Shi*ieta Khan, 
who, ns governor of Bengal, is often mentioned in the early history of the 
ET. Company. Shá*ista was tnarried to a daughter of [rij Shihnawiz 
Khin (No. 255), son of SAbd* 'r-Rabim Khin Khanin, by whom 
he had, however, no children. He died at Agra in 1105, the 35th year of 
Awrangzib’s reign. His eldest gon, Abi Talib, had died before him, His 
second son was Abi "l-Futh Khan. One of his daughters was married to 
Rah” ‘Wah (1), and another to Za "l-Faqür Khán Nusrat-jang. 

Asat Khán's second son, Bahmariyür, was in the 20th rear of Shabj. 
a commander of 2,000, 200 horse (Padinhakn,, 1, 728). 

Ghirüs Beg's third son is Ubrihim Khan Fath-jang, who wae the 
governor of Bihar (wide note to Kokra under No. $28) and Bengal, He 
was killed: near hix son's tomb during Shibjahiin’s rebellion, His son 
had died young and wus buried near Rájmaball, on the banks of the 
Ganges (Twzuk, p. 383). Ubrihin Khan was married to Haji Wir Parwar 
Khánum, Nür Jahün's maternal aunt (Khüla). She lived up to the 
middle of Awrangzib's reigm, and. held. Kol JalàlT as altamghá. 


i Also pallad Mubammad Talib, Tide Pildiskthe., IE, 245. 
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An Amal Beg Khan is mentioned in the histories as the son of Nir 
Jahün'& brother. He was with [brahim Futh-jang in Bengal, and 
retreated after his death to Dhaka, where he handed over to Shahjahin 
500 elephants, and 45 lacs of rupees (Tuzuk, p. 584). On Shihj.’s accession 
he received a high mansab, was made governor of Thathah and Siwistán, 
and later of Multan, He then returned to court, and received as jágit 
the Parganas of Jais and Amethi, where he died. In the 20th year of 
Shihj, he was a commander of 2,000, L500 horse (Pádisháhn., I, 727). 

A sister of Nir Jahiin Mantja Begum was mentioned under No, 282. 

A fourth sister, Kbadija Begum, was married to Hákim Beg, a noble- 
man of Jahàngir's court. 

The following tree will be found serviceable :— 

1. Khwaja rx vg Bharit 2 Khwaja Mirei Ahmad, 3 ET LULDTI 


F =p Mirzà AmIn.d Fel Khwaja Shápür. 
— isis 
L 9 
— Ist 
Wasi. 'd-Dawla 
(4. 1021). 





1. Muba mad Ahs 2 N. b'l- 3.4 Teo 4. ür Yahin 5. nah» 
(exeouted) p * kter⸗ wife of Khan Fath- 
A 


I and 
Wr) Eia (A adain, 








t 
Abmad Beg Khio 
1. Mires Aba Tabb “2: Bahmanyir naa "m a PA 
Bháista i ' — ^Maball, Siaki 
(4. 1103) LJ 
— ms 
2. Abá "LFatb Kin. ron. 


320. Khwaja Ashraf, son of Khwaja SAbd* 'I-Bart. 
One MS. has Shuraf for Ashraf. Vide No. 316. 

$21. Sharaf Beg, uf Shirāz. 

522. Tbrāhim Quli, son of Inma*il Quit Khün (No. 46). 


XXI. Commanders of Two Hundred and Fifty, 


323. Abü 'LFatb, won of Mugaffar, the Mughul. 

324. Beg Muhammad Toqhi*t. 

He served in the end of the 28th year in Gujrát and was present 
in the fight near Maisána, S.E. of Patan, in which Sher Khan Füládi 
waa defeated, and also against Mugaffar of Gujrat (Adbarn., TIT, 423). 





t Ti scema therefore that ba was the jun of Mubanmed 
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Regarding Togda*s, mde No, 129. 

325. Imām Qali Shighāli 

The Akbarnāma (III, 628) montions an Imim Quli, who, in the 37th 
year served under Sultàn Murüd in Málwa. 

Thé meaning of SAigháfi i» unclear to me. å Muhammad Quii Shighäti 
played à part in Badakbshán history (Akbarn., IIT, 132, 249). 

326. Safdar Beg, son of Haydar Muhammad Khin Akhta Begi 
(No. 60). 

A Saldar Khán served, in the 21st. year, against Daudá of Bundi 
(vide under No, 96), 

327. Khwaja Sulayman of Shiriz. 

He has been mentioned on p. 283 and under No. 172. 

328.. Barkhurdár [Mirzi Khán Alam], son of Abd" 'r-Rahmán 
Dulday (No. 186). 

Mirzi Barkhurdür was in the 40th year of Akbar's reign a com- 
mander of 250. His father (No. 186) had been killed in a fight with the 
rebel Dalpst. This Bihür Zamindár was afterwards caught and kept 
in prison till the 44th year, when, on the payment of a heavy peshkash, 
he was allowed to return to his home. Bat B. wished to avenge the death 
of his father, and lay in ambush for Dalpat, who, however, managed to 


escape, Akbar was so annoyed at this breach of peace that he gave orders: 


to hanil over B. to Dalpst; but at the intercession of several countries, 
B. was imprisoned. 

As Jahangir was fond of him, he released him after his accession,* 
and made him Qishbegi, or superintendent of the aviary.* In the fourth 


— W esM 16 (n Antara. Qt E iyu, [or which tho MSS, bare 
various reading», a4 uml, + ete U Dalpat’s suecesar wae 
, 1,000 hore (Pidishdhn.. T, 221), 
wee 


panion, particular of this conquest will be found im tha. Pádiháhndma * 
pp. 271 to 274), 

es soera oan of the name of Pratab near Bhojpar. 

It —— C — wes. Ujjainiyso. became they claim 

Tn the 170k year of te mentioned to have anverat 
dr ean Aa ati Pelimau ; As, Soc, Bengal for 1871, No: IL 
Pe ETT wo eso trant tho Leckuow. edition B. could not have been 


e the Abbarsdma, 
for a long time ; for in the end of the 44th yenr od Akbar reign he served 

at eourt ( Abbarn,. 1IL, 825). 

{? Grand Puloonor o¢ superintendent of the gieh-idus or mews.—T.] 
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year (beginning of 1018), B. received tlie title of Khin SAlam (Tuzuk, 
p.74). Two years later, in. 1020, Sbüh KAbbáa of Persia sent YadgirS Aly 
Sultin Tilish as ambassador to Agra, and B. wus selected to accompany 
him on his return to Persia. The suite consisted of about twelve hundred 
mon, and was, according to the testimony af the SAlamari-i Sikandari, 
the most splendid embassy that had ever appeared in Persia. In conse- 
quence of a long delay at Hirat and Qum, caused by. the absence of the 
Shih in Azarbijin on an expedition against the Turks, nearly one-half 
of the auite were sent back. In 1027 the Shih returned to Qaxwin and 
received the numerous presents, chieily elephants and other animals, 
which B. had brought from India. The embassy returned in 1029 (end of 
the Mth year}, anid D. met the emperor at Kalingr on his way to Kashmir, 
Jahangir was so pleased that he kept B. for two days in his sleeping 
apartment, and made him a commander of 5,000, 3,000 horse. 

The author of the Padishádnáma (L, 427), however, remarks that B. 
did not possess the skill and tact of an ambassador, though he had not 
stated his reasons or the source of his information. 

On Shahjahan's accession, B. was made a commander of 6,000, 5,000 
horas, received a flag and a drom, anil was appointed governor of Bihar, 
vide M. Rustam Safawi, Butas he was given to kokndr(opium and hemp), 
he neglected his duties, and waa deposed beforo the first year had elapsed, 
In the fifth year (end of 1041), when Shihj, returned from Burhinpiir to 
Āgra, B. was pensionod off, a hà was old and given to opium and received 
an anoual pension of one lac of rupees (Padishdhn., I, 426). He died à 
natural death at Agra, He had no children. 

B. is not to be confounded with Khwaja Barkhurdir, a brother of 
Abd" 'llah Khán Fírüz-jang. 

B.'s brother Mirza SAbd" "s-Subhin(No. 519) was Fawjdàr of Iláhabád. 
He was then sent to Kübul, where ho was killed, in 1025, in à fight with 
the Afridis (Tuzuk, beginning of the L1th year, p. 158). 

FAbd" 's-Subbán's son, Sharzid Khan Bahadur, wae killed in the last 
fight with Khan Jahan Lodi ut Sehddah (wide under No, 309), Padishdhn., 
I, 349. 

329. Mir MaSsim of Bhakkar. 

Mir MaSgüm belongs to a family of Tirmizi Suyyids, who two or three 


of Baba Sher Qalandar. 
His father, Mir Sayyid Safa*t, settled in Bhukkar, and received favours 
from Sultán Mabmüd (eide under No. 47). He waa related by marriage to 
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the Sayyids of =>, l5 in Siwistān. Mir Ma*süm and his two brothers 
were born at Bhakkar. 

After the death of his father, M. M. studied under Mulla Muhammad 
of Kingri | , £6, S.W. of Bhakkar, and soon distinguished hinntell by his 
learning. But poverty compelled him to leave for Gujrat, where 
Shaykh Is-háq-i Fárüqi of Bhakkar introduced him to Khwaja Nigim® 
‘d-Din Ahmad, then Diwan of Gujrát, Nigim was just engaged in writing 
his historical work, entitled Tahagit4 Adbart, and soon became the 
friend of M. M., who was likewise well versed in history, He was also 
introduced to Shihab Khan (No, 26), the governor of the province, and 
was at last recommended to Akbar for a mangab. In the 40th year 
he was a commander of 200. Akbar became very fond of him and 
sent him in’ 1012 os ambassador to rin, where he was received with 
distinetion by Shih ‘Abbas, 

On his return from Irin, in. 1015, Jaháüngir sent. bim as Amin to 
Bhakkar, where ho died. Jt is asid that he reached under Akbar a 
command: of 1,000. 

From the dkbarniimea (IL, 416, 423, 546) and Bird's History of Gujrat 
(p. 426) we see that M. M. served in 992 (end of tbe 28th year) in Gujrat, 
was present in the fight of Maisána, and in the final expedition against 
Mazatiar in Kachh. 

MM. is well known asa poet and historian. He wrote under the pootical 
naine of Ndmi. He composed a Diwün, s Mamüwi entitled MaSdan" 
"af bür in the metee of Nig&m?2 Makhzan, the Tárikh-i Sindh, dedicated 
to his son, and a short medical work called. Mufridàt-j MoSsümi. The 
author of the Riyaz 'sh-ShuSard eave that he composed 4 Khamea, 
and the Tazkirs by Taqi (eide under No, 352) says the same, viz., one 
manawi corresponding to the Makhzan, the Huen o Naz to the Yüsuf 
Zulaykhá, the Pari Sürat to the Laili Majnün, und two others in imitation 
of the Haft Poikar and Sikandarnima, Bads*ont (died 1004) only alludes 
to the Husno Naz, though he gives no title (ILL, 366). 

M. M. was also skilled ax s composer and tracer of inscriptions, and 
the Hiyüz" 'sh-ShuSarü say» that on his travels he. was always accam- 
panied by sculptors. From India to Isfahün and Tabriz, where he was 
presented to Shih ‘Abbas, there ate numerous moaques and public 
buildings which hie adorned with metrical inscriptions. — Thus the 
interiptions over the gate of the Fort of Agra, on the JamiS Mosque 
of Fathpir Sikri, in Fort Manda (wide under No, 52 and Tusuk, p. 189) 
are all by him.  Sayyid Ahmad in his edition of the Tuzuk (Dibája, 
p. 4 note) gives in full the inscription which he wrote on the 
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side of the entrance to Balimi Chishti' shrine at Fathpir Stkri, 
the last words of which are:—'" Said and writlen by Mukammad 
Ma*siim poetically atyled Nami, son of Sayyid Safai of Tirmiz, 
born at Bhakkar, descended from Sayyid Sher Qalandar, son of 
Babi Hasan Abdal, who was born at Sabowar and settled at Qandahar.* 
Dowson, in his edition of Elliot's Historians, mentions Kirman as the 
residence of Sayyid Safi*i, and gives (I, 239) a few particulars from the 
Tarikh-i Sindh, regarding the saint Baba Hasan Abdál, who lived under 
Mirzà Shálirukh, son of Timiir. The town of Hasan Abdāl in the Panjab, 
east of Atak, is called after him. 

M. M. built also several public edifices, especially in Rakhar opposite 
to Bhakkar, and in the midst of the branch of the Indus which flows 
round Bhakkar he built a dome, to which he gave the name of Ratyüsur 
(1). "1t is one of the wonders of the world, and its Tàrikh i» con- 
tained in the worda S 31:5" waterdome, which gives a.m. 1007. 

He was 4 pious man and exceedingly liberal ; he often sent presents 
to all the people of Bhakkar, great and small. But when he retired, he 
discontinued his presents, and the people even felt for same canse oppressed 
(mutaaz;i). It i& especially mentioned of him that on his jagir lands he 
laid out forests for hunting. 

His eldest son, for whose instruction he wrote the Tárikh-i Sindh, was 
Mir Buzurg. He was captured in full armour on the day Prince Kbuaraw’s 
rebellion was suppressed, but he denied having had a share in it. Jahangir 
asked him why he had his armouron,. " My father," replied lie, * advised 
me to dress in full armour when on guard," and as the Chaukinawis, 
or guard writer, proved that he had been on guard that day, he was let off. 

On the death of his father, Jahingir is said to have left Mir Buzurg 
in possession of his father’s property, He was for a long time Bakhshi 
of Qandahar, but he was haughty and could never agree with the 
Sabahdirs. Hw spent the 30 or 40 lacs of rupees which he had inherited 
from his father, His contingent was numerous and well mounted. He 
subsequently served in the Dakhin; but as his jagir did not cover his 
expenses, he resigned and retired to Bkakkur, contenting himself with 
the landed property which he had inherited. He died in 1044. Some of 
his children settled in Multan, 


530. Khwaja Malik SAI, Mir Shab. 

His title of Mir Shab implies that he was in charge of the illuminations 
and the games and animal fights held at night (p. 232). 

331. Ray Ram Dàs Diwán. Vide No. 238. 
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332, Shah Muhammad, son of Sa*;d Khàán, the Gakkhar. 


For his relations, vide under No. 247. 

333. Rahim Quti, son of Khan Jahan (No. 24). 

334. Sher Beg, Yasáwulbàshi. 

Karam Bog, san of Sher Beg, is mentioned in the Akbarndma (III, 623). 


XXil- Commanders of Two Hundred, 


335. Iftikhar Beg, son of Báyazid Beg (No. 299). 
He was alive in the end of a.m. 1007 (Abbarn., IIT, 804). 
J 330, Pratáb Singh, son of Raja Bhagwin Dis (No. 27). 
d He was mentioned under No. 160, 
337. Husayn Khán Qazwini Vide No. 281. 
338, Yádgār Husayn, son of Qabül Khán (No. 137). 
He was mentioned under No. 137, In the 31st. vear he served under 
Qisim Khin in Kashmir, The Yadgir Husayn mentioned in the Tusuk 
(p. 146) may be the same. He was promoted, in the 10th year of Jahangir's 
reign, to a command of 700, 500 horse, for his services in the Dakhin. 
Vide n1so Pádishihnáma, L, b., p. 323, L 2 from below. 
He is not to be confounded with Khwàja Yadgàár, a brother of *Abd" 
- ‘lah Khan Firüz-jang. 
339, Kamran Beg of Gilán. 
He served in the 33rd year (996) in Gajrát and Kachh againat Fath 
Khiin, the younger son of Amin Khan Ghori and Mugaffar, and in the 
! 30th year against Muzalfar and the Jàm. — AKbarn., HT, 553, 621. 
340. Mohammad Ehán Turkmán. 
341. Nizám" 'd-Din Ahmad, son of Shüh Mubammad Khán (No. 95), 
He is not to be confounded with the author of the T'abagüt. 
342. Sakat Singh, son of Raja Min Singh (No. 30), 
Vide No. 256, 
MX  SImád" 'I-Mulk. 
The 4kbarnüma mentions a Qàzi *Imád* 'I-Mulk; who in the end of 
984 (Dat year) accompanied a party of courtiers to Makkah. 
He wax a post. Vide below, among the poets of Akbar’s reign. 
345. Garé Bahr, son of Quriitiq: . 
Qarátàq, whose nume in the 4kbarnüma is spelled Qarágág, was killed 
by Gajpati in the same fight in which Farhang Khin, son of Farbat Khan 
(No, 145), was slain (No. 145). i 
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HG, Titer Beg, «on of «Ali Muhammad Asp. (No. 258). 
747. Khwája Muhibb Ali of. Khawáf. 
I Vide No. 159, note. 

348. Hakim [Jali 'd-Din] Muzaffar of Ardistan. 

Ardistán is à Peraisn town which lies between Kishan and Iyfahin. 
He was ut first a doctor at the court of Shik Tahmisp, and emigrated 

when young to India, where he was looked upon as very experienced 
doctor, though his theoretical reading is said to have been limited. 
Bada*oni (VIE, 169) and the T'uzak (p. 69) praise the purity of his character 
and walk of life. 

He served in 988 (25th year) in Bengal, returned in the end of the 28th. 
year with Mirza SAziz (No. 21) to court, and served subsequently under 
him in Gujrit and Kachh. Akbarn., TIT, 283, 418, 620, Under Jahangir 
he was made a commander of 3,000, 1,000 horse (Tuzwk, p. 31). The 
emperor was fond of him, ax he had been with him in Iàhábad, when as 
prince he had rebelled against Akbar. Thes news of the Hakim's desth 
reached J. on the 22nd Jurmáda F, 1016. For abont twenty years before 
his death, he had suffered from qarha'-yi shush, or disease of the lungs, 
hut his uniform mode of living (yakiawri] prolonged his life. Hin cheeks 
and eyes often got quite red, and when he got older, his complexion turned 
bluish, He was accidentally poisoned by his compounder. 

349. SAbd* 's-Subhiin, son of &Abd" "r-Raljmán, Dulday (No. 188). 

He was mentioned under No. 328. 

300, Qasim Beg of Tabriz: 

Ho served in the 30th year under Sultin Murid in Malwa, and died 
on the 23rd Abin (end of) 1007 ; ride Akbarn., 11, 625, 803, Vise below 
under the lesrned men of Akbar's reign. 

351. Sharif (Amir? 'L-Umari), son of Khwája SAbd* 'e-Samad 
(No. 206). 

Muhammad Sharif was the school companion of Prince Salim, who 
waa much attached to him. When the prince had occupied Iláhábád in 
rebellion against Akbar, Sharif was sent to him to advise him ; but he 
only widened the breach between the prince and his father, and gained 
such an ascendaney over Salim, that he made the rash promise to give 
him half the kingdom should he obtain the throne. — When a reconeilía- 
tion had been effected between Salim and Akbar, Sh. had to fy for his 
life, &nd concealed himself in the hills and jungles, He was reduced to 
starvation, when he heard of Akbar's death, He went at once to court, 
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and Jahinjir, true to his promise, made him Amir! 'I-Umara, Vakil, 
entrusted him with the great ses! (tuk) and allowed him to select his 
jagtr lands, The emperor says in his Memoirs, “ H» is at once my brother, 
my friend, my son, my conmpanian.. When he came back, I felt ss if I had 
å received new life. | am now emperor, but consider no title sufficiently 
l high to roward him for hia excellnt qualities, thongb 1 can do no more 
than make him Amir" "l-UmAra and a commander of 5,000. My father 
never did more," 
Shurif seems to have advised the emperor to drive all Afgháns from 
P Indias but the Khin-i ASzam (No. 21) warned Jahangir against 90 unwise 
a step, Thongh Sh.’s position at court was higher than that of Mirai i 
S Aziz, the latter treated him contemptuously as a mean upstart, and Shi, i 
i tecommendod the eniperor to. kill SAziz for the part he had played in i 
= Khusraw’s rebellion, But Aziz was pardoned, and advised to make it 
d up with Sharif, and invite him to his house. The Khan-i ASgam did 40, : 

and invited him and the other Amirs. At the feast, however, he said to i 

lim, in the blandest way, " I say, Nawab, you do not seem to be my 
friend. Now your father Abd" ‘s-Samad, the Mulla, was much attached i 

to me, He was the man that painted the very walls of the room woe sit in." 
" Khàn Jahán (eide under 309) and Mahábut Khün coukl not stand this. — — 
insolent remark, and left the hall; and wheo Jahüngir beard of it. he said j 


i 
" 


toSh., “ The Khan cannot bridle his tongue; but don't fall out with him." 

In the second year, Sh. accompanied the emperor on his tour to 

Kabul, but fell so ill that he had to be left in Labor, Asf Khan (No. 99) 

being appointed to officiate for him. On his tecovery, he was sent 

- to the Dakhin, but was soon afterwards called to court, ax he could. not. 

agree with the Khàn Khánán (No. 29), It is said that illness deprived 

him of the faculty of memory, and Jahangir was on the point of making 

him retire, when Khan Jahin interceded on his behalf, He was again 
j sent to the Dakhin, and died there à natural death. 

Li Like his father, Sh. was « good painter, He also made himself known 

— asa post, and composed a Diwan. His fakhalag is Fürisi (BadaSoni, 

h^ eldest son, Shibbix Khib, died when young. A Sarit near: 

Lakhnau, about a gas from the town, bears his name. 

His two younger sons, Mirzā Gul and Mirai Jar* "llb used to play 
with Jahángir at chess and nant; hut this ceased at the death of their 
father. M. Jür» "lláh was married to Migri Begam, a daughter of Agaf 

/. Khán (No. 98); but from a certain aversion, the marriage was never 
consummated, At Asaf’s death, Juhángir made him divorce his wife, 
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and married her to Mirzà Lashkari (No. 373), son of Mirzà Yüsuf Kháo 
(under No. 35). 

Both brothers followed Mahibat Khin to Kabul, where they died. 

252. Taqiyaé of Shustar. 

Tagiya is the {rani from for Tagi. ‘The Tabagat calls him Taqi Muham- 
mad. BaddSoni (TIL, 206) has Taqiy* 'd-DIn and says that he was a 
good poet and a well-educated man. At Akbar's order he undertook 4 
prose version of the SAdAwdma. He is represented ka a "murid or 
disciple of Akbar'a Divine Faith. 

He was still alive ín the 3rd year of Juhüngtr's reign (1017) when he 
received for his wttainments the title of Mu*arrikh Khàn (Tuzuk, p. 69, 
whore in Sayyid Abmad’s edition we have to read Shushtar for the 
meaningless Shamaheri). 

Tagiya {8 not to be confounded with the more illastrious Taqiyaé 
vf Balbàn (a village near Isfahán), who, according tothe Mir*-at*"LS Alam, 
came in the begirmng of Jahiügir's reign to India. — He is the author of 
the rare Tazkira, or Lives of Poots, entitled Arafat o SArapat, and of the 
Dictionary entitled Surma-yi Sulaymáns, which the lexicographer Mubam- 
mad Husayn used [or hia Burhán-t Qáti*. 

353, Khwaja SAbd" 'pSamad of Kashin. 

3M. Hakim Lutf" 'lláh, son of Mullà SAbd* "r-Razzáq of Gilán. 

He is the brother of Nos. 112 and 206, and arrived in India after his 
brothers, Badi*oni (HI, 169) calls him a very learned doctor. 

A e jns of Sayf Khiin Koka (No. 38). 

Amén" "ih died in the 45th year of Akbar's reign at Burhanpir. 
* He was ani excellent young man, but fell à victim to the vice of the 
age, and died from excessive wine-drinking." Akbarndma, TIT, 885. 

—* E im | sons of IemaSil Quit Khan (No. 46). 

359. Wali Beg, son of Pàyanda Khàn (No. 68). 

He served under Qizim Khiin (No. 59) in the conquest of Kashmir. 

360. Beg Muhammad Uighür. 

361. Mir Khan Yusiwul. 

When Akbar during the first GujrátI war (p. 480, note 2) had left Patan 
for Chot&na (Rajab, 880) it was reported that Muzaffar of Gujrit had 
fled from Sher Khàn Fàlàdi and was concealed in the neighbourhood ; 
vide under No. 67. Akbar therefore sent Mir Khan the Yasiwil and Farid 
the Quariwul, and afterwards Abii ‘}-Qisim Namakin (No, 199) and 
Karam SAli, in search of him. Mir Khan had sot gone far when he 
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found the chatr and a3yalin (p. 52) which Muzafar had dropped, and 
soon after captured Muzaffar himself in field. Mir Khán took him to 
Akbar. 

362. Sarmast Khan, son of Dastam Khán (No. 79). 

265. Sayyid Abū ‘Hasan, son of Sayyid Mubammad Mir *Adl 
(No. 140). 

364. Sayyid Abd" 'L-Wahid, son of the Mir *Adl's brother. 

365. Khwaja Beg Mirzá, »on of Ma*yüm Dog, 

365. Sakrà, brother of Rani Pratab, 

Rakrà is the son of Ráná Udai Singh, son of Rink Sinks (died a.m. 934). 
When his brother Pratab, also called Rani Kika, was attacked by 
Akbar, he paid his respects at court, and was made à commander of 200, 

In the Ist year of Jahingir’s reign he got a present of 12,000 rupees, 
and joined the expedition led by Prince Parwis against Ráná Amrà, 
Pratáb's sneeessor. In the end of the same yoar he served against 
Dalpat (vide under No. 44), nnd waa in the 2nd year made a commander 
of 2,500, 1,000 horse. He received, m the 11th year, a mansab of 3,000, 
2,000 horse, 

The Akboradme mentions another son of Udai Singh, of the namo of 
Sakat Singh, who in the 12th year of Akbur's reign was at court. The 
emperor had just returned from the last war with Khan Zamin when he 
heard that Udai Singh had assisted the rebellious Mirzae, He therefore 
resolved to punish the Rina, amd on a hunting tour in Pargana Bari 
told Sakat Singh of his intentions, and expressed a hope that he would 
accompany him. Sakat, however, fed to his father, and told him of 
Akbar’s intentions. This determined the emperor to carry out his plan 
without delay, Udaipür was invaded, and Chitor surrendered. 

367, Shádi Be Uzbak * 

968 Bagi Be Ushak | sons of Nazar Be (No. 169). 

They have been mentioned above, From tho Akberndma (TIT, 623) 
we sep that Nazar Be received « jigir in Handia, where be rebelled 
wnd perished (36th year). | 

969. Yünün Beg. brother of Murad Khiin (No, 54). 


Some MSS. have Mirea Khön for Munid 


Kin. 
370. Shaykh Kabir' Chishti [ShujaSat Khan, Rustam-i Zamio}* 





auuther Shaykh Kattr, who in the 2th yer served 
in Bengal at tho. ontbrak of the revolt be 20h per, n Kil and im We 
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The Ma*ágir calls him "an inhahitant of Mau", Ha wara relation 
of Islám Khin-i Chisht?, and received the tithe of ShujaSat Khan from 
Prince Salim, who on hisaccession made him a commander of 1,000 (Tuzuk, 
p- 12), He served under Khan Jahin (inde under No. 309) m the Dakhin 
as hardwal, an office which the Sayyids of Barhi claimed as hereditary 
in their clin, Afterwards he went to Bengal, and commanded the 
imperialista in the last war with ‘Usman. During the ight he wounded 
SU.'s elephant, when the Afghán chief received a bullet, of which he died 
the night after the battle. The day being lost, Wall Khan, SUsmiin's 
brother, and Mamrez Khin, *Uamiin’s sun, retreated to a fort with the 
dead body of their relation, and being hotly pursued by Shaykh Kabir, 
they submitted with their families and received his promise of protention. 
The 49 elephants which they surrendered were taken by Sh. K. to Islim 
Khin in Jahnagirangar (Dhaka), 6th Safar, 1021 (Tucub, p. 104). 

Jahangit gave him for his bravery the title of Rustam- Zamdn. The 
Ma*asir says that lalam Khan did not approve of the promise of protection 
which Sh. K, had given the Afghans, and sent them prisoners to court, 
On the road they were exeented by SAbd® "llth Khin at the emperor's 
orders.. Sh, K., annoyed at this breach of faith, left Bengal. While on 
the way he received an appointment as governor of Bihar. At his entry 
in Patna he sat upon s female elephant, when another elephant saddenly 
came up against his, Sh. K. jumped down and broke his neck. 

The Tusuk tell the story differently, and says that Islam Khün 
appointed Sh. K. to Oisá, and that on his way to that province the 
accident took place, Nothing is said about *Usmin’s relations. 


Note om the death of SUpmàn Loháni. 

There are few events in Indian history so confused aa the details 
attending the death of SUxmin. Khwaja ‘Usman, according to the 
Makhzan-i Afghani, wan the second son of Miyán Siva Khan Lobani, 
who after the death of Qutla Khan was the leader of the Afghüns in 
Orisā and Southern Bengal — Qutlü left. three sons—Nusib Shih, Lod 
Shin, Jamil Khan. Sis Khan left five sons, Khwaja, Sulayman, ‘Usman, 
Wali, Ibrahim, Stewart makes SUgmin a son of Qutli (History of Bengal, 


- P 133). Sulayman “ reigned" for a short time. Ho killed in w fight 


with the imperialista, Himmat Singh, son of Raja Min Singh (mide 


No. 244) held lands near the Brihmaputea, and subjected the 
Rájas of the adjacent countries. SUsmán succeeded him, and received 


from Min Singh lande in Orisi and Sátgkw, and later in Eastern Bengal, 
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with a revenue of 5 to 6 lam per annum, His residence is described to 
have been the Aohistán-£. Dhákàá, or " hills of Dhaka " (Tipárah f), the 
viláyat-4 Dhika, or District of Dhaka, and Dhika itself. The fight with 
*Usmün took place on Sunday, 9th Mubarram, 1021, or 2nd March, 1612, 
ata distance of 100 kos from Dhaka. My MS. of the Malbzan calls the 
place of the battle Nek Ujyal.*. Stewart (p. 134) places the battle “ on 
the banks of the Subartirikhd river” in Ortad, which is impossible, as 
Shujáfat Khün arrived again in Dhaka on the 6th Safar, or 26 days 
after the battle. According to the Tuzuk, Am Khan was in Dhaka 
when the fight took place, and Wali Khan submitted to ShujaSat, who 
had been strengthened bya corps under SAbd" "+ Salam, son of MuSaggam 
Khan (No, 260); but the Makhzan guys that [slim besieged Wall in the 
Mahalls where SUsman used to live, between the battlefield and Dhaka, 
and afterwards in the Fort of Dhéki itself. Wali, on his submission, was 
pent to court with 7 lace of rupees and 300 elephanta taken from *Usmán, 
received a title of jagir, and was made a commander of 1,000, after which 
he lived comfortably. According to the Má*ayir, a& said übove, he was 
murdered before he came to court. The Tusuk says nothing about him. 
Stewart says (p. 1368) that he was taken to court by Hoshang, Islàm 
Khün'sson; but the Tuzuk, p. 115, though it has a long passage ot the 
Mugs which he brought with him, does not mention the Afghin prisoners. 
The Makhenn also says that SUsmin, after receiving his wound at the 
time when the battle was nearly decided in his favour, was carried off 
by Wali in a litter and buried on the road. When ShujiSat came up to 
the place where he had been buried, he had SUsman's corpse taken ont, 
out off the head, and sent it to court, 
SUsman is said to have been so stout that he waa obliged to travel 
on an elephant. At his death lie waa forty-two vear of oge. 
The Dutch traveller De Last (p. 488, note) has the following interest- 
— Hex (Juhingir) eodem tempore misit Toeziad. ghanum Chieeh 
zaden (ShujaSat Khan Shaykhaida) ad Toalanghame (Isläm Khin) qui 
"Beugalae praeerat, wt slum 3n. praefecturmm Odiac (Oris) mitteret, Sed 
Osmanchanwus Patanensis, qui jam aliquot annis regionom quar Odiam 
«t Daeck (between Orixà and Dhàkà, Le, the Sunderban) wnterjaeef, 
lenverat. ot; lomilot rem incursaveral, cum. gotenliesimó eneroiha adoesit, 
Daeck oppugnaturus, — Tzalanchanua. autem EL adversus M 


v vea a Wosday, te $ 
Sueday, Tuzuk, n 
g. OS ihe Parganas of Sirkar Mabmáüda- 
bid (Bosnah) and Sarkir Båzähå (Mynmmsing-Hogra Boers), 
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(SU&mán) Tzeríad chanwum, una cum Mirza 1fftager et. Ethaman chano 
(litikhar Khiin and Ihtimim Khán!) e aliis multis Omerauevis, eum 
reliquis oopis X ant XV cosarum intervallo ulseyuews, ub suis 
laborantibus subsideo esse. — Orto. deim  ceriamine — inter virumque 
ezercitum, Efftager èt Mierick Zilaier (Mirik Jalüir—not in the 
Tuzuk) tam acrem. ünpressionem decerunt, ut. hostes loco moverent: sed 
Osman. inter. haec ferocissimum elephantwm dn iilos emisit, ita ut rogi 
vicissim cedere cogerentur, et. Efftager. caederetur ; Tzesiad funus autem $ 
et ipse elephanto. insidens, wt. impetum ferocientis belluae, declinaret, 4 
$6 e suo dejecit, et crus prefregit, wa ut aegre a miis e certamine Miss 
vululuceretur, et regis passim fugam capescerent ; actumque fuisset de regiis, 

hist inopinatus casus proelium. restifuisset ; miles quidem. saucius hum 
jacens, casu Oemano, qui elephanto echebatur, oculum globo trajecit, e quo 
vulnere paulo post exmravit, cujus morte milites Vlíus sta fuerunt consternati 

ut statim de fuga cogitarent. Regii vero ordinibus sensim restitutis, erentutm 
proci Tealanchamo perscripsere : quí biduo post ad locum tenit ubi 
pugnatum fuerat, e& Tsedsiatgono e vulnere defuncto, magnis itineribus P. 
fratrem. (Walt Khán) et biduam atque. liberos Osmania assecutus, vinos 
cepit, eosque cum elepluntis et omnibus thesauris defuncti, postquam Daeck 
Bengalae metropolim est. reversus, misit ad regem Anno... (the year is 
left out). 

De Laét says that Shuja* at Khán died from a fall from his elephant 
during the battle; hut the accident took plane some time later. The 
Moa*Gpir says that he was on horseback when SUsmian’s elephant, whom 
the Tuzuk calls Gojpati, and Stewart Bulta (t), knocked him over, but 
Sh. quickly disentangled hinwelf and stuck hia dagger into the animal's 
trunk. 

The Makhzan says that the plunder amounted to 7 lacs of rupees p 
and 2300 elephanta. 

S71. Mired Khwaja, son of Mirzá Asad" "llàh.. Vide No. 110. 

372. Mirzá Sharif, son of Mirza *Ala*e ‘d-Din. 

373. Shukr® ‘lah [Zafar Khan], eon of Zayn Khin Koka (No..34). 

He was mentioned above on p. 369. On the death of his father, he 
was made a commander of 700, and appears to have received, at the 
end of Akbar's reign, the title of Zafar Khan. 


i 
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è The Tuzuk ip, a mentions Kishwar Khn (p. 407). nem in 
Barha, Aehihin. i of Mugarmb MuStamid Tatum 
an BbujiCat's — Beyyid Adam (the T'ueuk p. 132. 1, 4 


wrongly Sayvid ASpam), Htlkhér, and Shaykh Ackhe killed. 
"iali, aon of Musamman Khan (No. BO joist neers tee 








As his sister was married to Jahiingir (eide under No. 37, and note 2,to 
No. 225) Z. Kh. wantapidly promoted. When the emperor, in the second | 
year of his reign, left Låhor for Kübul, he halted at Mawza$ Ahro*i,! near ^ 
Fort Atak, the inhabitants of which complained of the insecurity of the 
district urising from the predatary habita of the Khatar (p, 506, note 2) 
and Dilahzák (noteto No. 247), Zafar was appointed to Atak, vice Ahmad 
Beg Khün (No. 191), and was ordeted to remove the tribes to Lühor, keep 
their chiefs imprisoned, and restore all plunder to the rightful owners: | 
On Jaháüngir's return from Kabul, he joined the emperor, and was in the | 
following year promoted to a mansab of 2,000, 1,000 horse. In the 7th 
year he was made a commander of 3,000, 2,000 horse, and governor of 
Bihar. In the 10th year he was removed, went back to court, where he 
received an increase of 500 horse, and then served in Bangsah. “Nothing 
else i» known of him," Ma*ágir. 1 

From the Tucuk (p. 543) we see that Zafar Khin died in the beginning: d 
of 1031, when Jukāngir made his son RaSádat à commander of 800, 400 
horse, 

Sa*ádat Khün, his son. He served in. Kabul, and was at the end of 
Jahüngir's reign a commander of 1,500, 700 horse. In the Sth year after 
Shihjahan's secession, he was made a communder of 1,500, 1.000 horse, 
and was promoted up to the 25th year to « full command of 3,000 horse. 
He again served in Kabul, and under Murad Bakuh in Balkh and Barak 
sehän, was made commandant of Tirmiz and distinguished himself in 
repelling à formiduble night attack made by Subbün Quli Khán, ruler of 
Bukhürá (19th year). Later he served in the Qandahir wars, was in the 
29th year Fawjdàr of Upper and Lower Bangash, and two years later 
commandant of Fort Kabul. 

In 1069, the second near of Awrangzil's reign, he was killed by his 3 
son Bherullàh. Mahabat Khan, §ibahdar of Kabul, imprisoned the — 

murderer, — 

S74. Mir *Abd" 'I-Mümin, son of Mir 












376. Lashkari, son of Mirzá Yüsuf Khàün (No. 35). 
Vide above, p.405, and for his wife under No. 351. 
376. Agha Mulla Qazwini, Vide No. 278, 

377. Muhammad SAii of Jara, 


— A The Ma* deir bna Mode T'ezul, p. 45, f cannot find ib ou tbu mapa, 
— TORRE TS dele ee cR EIE 
Tusuk at 7 to 8 000 











Jam is a place in Khurisin, famous for ite Baba Shaykht melons. 1t 
has piven name to the two poets Par Buh’ and the renowned Abd" 
r-Rahman Jimi. À f 

978. Mathurå Däs, the Kliatri. 

379. Sathur& Dás, his son. 

The latter »erved in the 26th year (959) under Sultan Murad in 
Kabul, Akbars., FIT, 333, 

380, Mir Murád, brother of Sháh Beg Kolabi (No. 148). Vide No. 282. 

381. KallA, the Kachhwáha. 

He served in 989 under Prince Murid in. Kabul. 

382. Sayyid Darwish, son of Shams-i Bukhüri, 

383. Junayd Murul. 

A Shaykh Junayd served under Shihab Khan (No. 26) in Gujrat. 
He wna killed in the Kbaibar catastrophe (Akbarn., TIT, 190, 498). 

384. Sayyid Abü Is-háq, son of Mirz& Rafif* 'd-Din-i Safuwi. 

He was mentioned under No, 149. In the 56th yeat he served against 
the Jim and Mugaffar of Gujrat. 

His futher Rafis* 'd-Din was a learned man of saintly habits, and died 
at Agra in 954 or 957, One of his ancestors waa MuSin? 'd-Din, author of 
à commentary to the Qur*an eutitlod Tafsir- MaSani. 

385. Fath Khan, superintendent ol the leopards. 

In 985, Akbar cured his sore eyes by blood letting, which Abü "I-Fazl 
describes, according to his enstom, as à miracle, FP. K. was in charge of 
the hunting leopards. 

There is some confusion in the histories tegarding the Fath Khan 
of Akbar’s reign. First, there is Fatt Khan Afghan. Fartd is the aame 
as Fath, His title i2 Maznad-i SAt, and hit sou was mentioned above, 
No. 306, Secondly, Path Khan Filbin, who when young wa» Akbar's 
elephant driver (filbàn). He was euhsequently made Awir, anid wecording 
to my two MSS. of the Tahagaz, died in 990, But. Bada*ont ut, 353; 
mentions Fath Khin Filbin aa alive in 994, when he accompanied ()isim 
Khün (No. 59) on his march to Kashmir but the Aktarndma, in the 
corresponding passage (TIL, 512) calls him Fath Khan Masnad- SAN. 
Dowson's edition of Slots Historians (Y, WA, 150) mentions’ a Fath 
Khan Babádur. A Fath Khán Taghluq wus mentioned under No. 187, 

390. Muqim hän, son of Shujàčat Khin (Na. 01), 

served in the siege , And in the Dakhin, 
Akbarn., H1, 825, 865. — tha 
387. Lála, »ou of Rája Bir Bar (No. 85), 
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The 4Xborndma (11, 865) calls him the eldest son of Raja Bir Bap, 
Vide under 85 

388, Yüsuf4 Kashmiri. Vide No. 228. 

380. Hsbi Yasáwul 

Habi iv an abbreviation of Hadid, 

$96, Haydar Dost, brother of Qsim SAR Khiin (No. 187). 

391. Dost Muhammad, son of Babi Dost. 

392. Shühruk] Dantüri. 

Dantür, Dhantür or Dhantáwar, i» à distriot near the Kashmir! 
frontier. Tho Tuzuk (pp. 287, 291) says that Dhantür, during Akbor’s 
reign, was riled over by Shahrukh, but now (in 1029, 14th year of 
Jahángir's) by his son. Bahádur. Bahádur was à commander of 200, 
100 horse, and served apder Mahlübat in. Bangash. 

493. Sher Muhammad. 

He served in 993 in the Dakhin, Akbern., IM, 472. 

A Sher Muhammad Diwana waa mentioned on p; 332. He had at 
first been in the service of Khwaja MuSazzam, brother of Akbar’s mother. 
When Akbar, in the lOth year, was at Jaunpür, engaged with the rebellion 
of Khán Zamán, Sher Muhammad Diwana plundered several places in 
Pargana Samána, the fawjdár of which was Mullà Nür" 'd-Din Tarkhün. 
The Mulla had left hia vakil Mir Dost Muhammad in Samana. Sh. M.D. 
invited him and trescheronsly murdered him at the feast. Plundering 
several places he went to Miler, when he was surprised by the Mulla 
ata place called Dhanüri in Samána. Sh. M. D. fled, but his horse ran 
aguinst the trunk of a tree and threw him down. He was captured and 
executed, an. 973, Abbarn., HL, 332. 

304. CAH Quli [Beg. Istajli, Sher Afkan Khan). 

He was the safarchi? or table-attendant of IsmiSil 11, king of Persia. 
After his death he went over Qatidahir to India, and met at Multan, 
the Khán Khánàn (No, 29), who was on his march to Thatha At his 
recommendation, he received a wangab. — During the war he rendered 
distinguished services. Soon after his arrival at court, Akbar married 
him to Mihr* 'n-Nisà (the future Nür Jnbán), dauzhter of Mirzà Ghiyás 
'Tahrüni (No. 319). Gliyüg'a wife had accession to the imperial harem, 
and was on her visits often accompanied by her daughter. Prince Salim 
saw her, and fell in love with ber, and Akbar, to avoid scandal, married 
her quickly to: SAN Quii 





1 Fide Coogrophy Ancient Tadia, p 131i, dí dew on the Dor 
River, ell mr rie 4 


[* Sufra-cM.— P.) 
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SAI Qui accompanied the prince on his expedition against the Rani, 
and received from him the title of Sher Afkar Khan On hia accession, 
he received Bardwin as tuydl. His hostile encounter with Shaykh 
Khübü (No. 275) wan related on p, 561. The Ma*ier says that when 
he went to meet the Sübahdár, his mother put a helmet (dubalgha) on 
his head, and aaid, ‘ My son make his mother ery, before he makes your 
mother weep,” then kissed him, and let him go. 

SAH Q."s daughter, who, like her mother, had the name of Mihr® *n-Nisá, 
was later married to Prince Shabryar, JahAngir’s fifth son: 

Jahüngir, in thn Tuzuk, expresses his joy at SA. Q.’s death, and hopes 
that " the blackfaced wretch will for ever remain in hell". Khigi Khan 
(l; p. 267) mentions an extraordinary citcumstance, anid to have been 
related by Nür Jahán's mother. According to her, Sher Afan was not 
killed by Qutb "d-Din’s men, but, wounded as he was, managed to get 
to the door of his house, with the intention of killing his wife, whom he 
did niot wish to fall into the emperor's handa, But her mother would not 
let him enter, and told him to mind lis wounds, especially us Mihr* 'n-Niså 
had committed suicide by throwing herself into a well. " Having heard 
the sad news, Sher Aflan went to the heavenly mansions.” 

His body was buried in the shrine of the poet Bahram Saqqa (vide 
below among tho poeta}; the place is pointed out to thia day at Bardwán. 

A verse is often mentioned bv Muhammadans in allusion to four 
tigers which Nar Jahan killod with a musket. The tigers had been caught 
(Tusuk, p. 186) and Nür Jahán requested Jahangir to let her shoot them. 
She killed two with one ball each, and the other two with two bullets, 
without missing, for which the emperor gave ber à present of one thousand 
Anhrafix, One of the courtiers said on the spur of the moment :— 

Cl "me — e d — OI ej — — 
“ Though Nor Jahin is à woman she is in the array of man a zan-i sher 
Gf kan," i.e, either the wife of Sher Alkan, or a woman who throws down 
(afkan) tigers (sher), 

$95, Shah Muhammad, son of Masnad-i SAIL 

Vide Noa. 306 and 385. 

396, Sanwaldis Jàdon. 

He accompanied Akbar on his forced march to Patan and Ahmadabad 
(p. 458, note) and served in 989 under Prince Murad in Kabul, In 999 
he wus assaulted and dangerously wounded by some Bhat. Akbar visited 
him, as he was given up by the doctors ; but he recovered after an illness 
of three years. 
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He was the son of Raja Gopal Jüdon's brother (vide No. 305) and Aba i 
‘l-Fazi calls him a personal attendant of the emperor, Akbarn., TL, 
24, 333, 430. 

307. Khwaja Zahir* 'd-Din, son of Shaykh Khalil ‘ih. è 

He served in the 31st year under Qasim Khan (No, 59) in the conquest i 
of Kashinir, and in the 46th year in the Dakhin. - 

His father is also called Shah Khalil "lah, He served in the 10th year 
against Khin Zamin, and under MunSim Khan in Bengal and Orisa, 
und died in 983 at Gaur of fever (p. 407). 

Father and son are not to be confounded with the more illustrious s] 
: Mir: Khaiil" *Iláh of Yazd and his son Mir Zahir* 'd-Din, who in the 2nd i 
x year of Jahangir came as fugitives from Persia to Lahor. Tho history 
— el this noble family is given in the Ma*àrir. 

398. Mir Aba 'l-Qàsim of Nishapür. : 
309. Hàji Muhammad Ardixtini. 
= 400, Mohammad Khān, son of Tarson Khān'» sister (No, 32), 
E 401. Khwāja Muqim, son of Khwaja Miraki. P 

He served under SAziz Koka in Bengal, and returned with him to court — p 
in. the 29th year. In 995 he served again in Bengal, and was besieged, «d 
together with Tahir Sayf" 'I-Mulük (No. 201) in Fort Ghoraghüt by several 
Bengal rebels. In the end of the 36th year (beginning of 999), he was made 
Bakhaki, — Akbarn., HIT, 418, 470, 610, 

Víde Dowson's edition of Elliot's Historians, I, pp. 248, 251. 

402. Qādir Quii, foster-brother of Mirzà Shàhrukh (No. 7). 

He served in the 36th year in Gujrát. Akbarn., ITI, 621. 

403. Firüra, » slave of the emperor Humáyün.. 

Badá*oni (IIT, 297) says that he was captured, when a child, by a soldier 
in one of the wars with India, and was taken to Humáyün, who brought 
him up with Mirzá Mubammad Hakim, Akbar's brother, He played. 
several musical instruments and composed poems. He came to India 
with Gházi Khán-i Badakhshi (No. H4). 

. Badi*oni also says that he was a Langa. 
404 ‘Taj Khin Khatriya. Vide No, 172, 
405, Zayn" 'd-Din *Alt. 

He served in the 25th year (end of 988) under Min Singh aguinst 
M. Muhammad Hakim. 

406. Mir Sharif of Kolüb. 

407, Pahár Khan, the Balüch. 
He served in the 21st year agninat Dauda, son of Surjan Hida (No. 96), 
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and afterwards in Bengal, In 989, the 26th year, he waa tuyfildar of 
Ghüzipür. and hunted down MaSsüm Khàn FarankhüdI, after the latter 
had plundered Muhammadibad (wide under No, 175). In the 28th year 
he served in Gujrüt, and commanded the centre in the fight at Maisáná, 

S.E. of Patan, in which Sher Khàn Fuladi was defeated. Akbars., TIE, 

160, 355, 416. 

Dr, Wilton Oldham, C.S., states in his “ Memoir of the Ghazepoor 
District’ (p. 80) that Fawjdür Pahar Khün i» still remembered in 
házipür, and that his tank and tomb are stil] objects of local interest. 

408. Keshii Das; the Rathor- 

In the beginning of 995 (end of the 20th year) he served in Gujrat, 
A daughter of his was married to Prince Salim (pide under No.4). From 
the Akbarndma, 111, 623, it appears that he is the son of Ray Ray Singh's 
brother (No. 44) and perished, in the 36th year, in a private quarrel, 

. In 993, Sayyid Lad served with the preceding in Gujrat, and in the 
46th year, in the Dakhin. 

410. Nasir Ma*in. 

Ma*in (,....,) or Munj, is the name of a subdivision of Ranghar Rajpiite, 
chiefly inhabiting Sarhind and the Bahat DuSab, “Tho only famous man 
which this tribe has produced is ‘Iai Khin Matin. He served under 
Bahadur Shih and Jahandir Shik.” Moa*deir, 

411 Sanga, the Pawar. 

112 Qébil, son of SAtiq. 

413. Adwnnd 

D£ Gud Zamindàrs of Orisá. 

415. Nüram, foster-brother of Mirzá Ibrühim. 

He served in the Slet yenar against the Afghüns oj Mount Terih, 
and in 1000, under Min Singh in the expedition te Orisa, Akbar, TH, 
532, 642. 

Mirza Ibrahim was Akbar's youngest brother, who died ns» an infant. 


The above list of grandees includes the names of snch Mansabdirs 
above the rank of commanders of Five Hundred us were alive and dead 
in the 40th year of his Majesty's reign, in which this book waa complited ; 
but the list of the commanders from Five hundred to Two hundred, only 
contains such as were alive in that year. Of those who hold a lower rank - 
and are now alive, I shall merely give the number, There atc at present :— . 
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of Commanders of 10. à b . ⸗ . 53 
Do. 120 . : ; i - I 
Do. 100, or Y acbáshis : . .. 950 
Do. 80 . " z i : » pi 
Do. 60 . > , à 2 206 
Do. 50 . i . a : : 16 
Do, 40, : : i S . 260 
Do. 30, or Tarkashbanids , à » 39 
Do. 20 . ; p , : . 250 
Do. lô. : 224 


[Total, 1,388 Mansabdárs below the — of a — of 200.] 


Scarcely a day passes away on which qualified and zealous men are not 
appointed to mangale or promoted to higher dignities. Many Arabians 
and Persians also come from distant countries, and are honoured with 
commissions in the army, whereby they obtain the object of their ditires: 
A large number again, both of old and young servanta, receive their 
discharge, and ure rewarded by bis Majesty with daily allowances or grunta 
of lind, that render them independent. 

As I have mentioned the Granilees of the state, both such as are 
still alive and such Cena a tartan aoe eens 
of those who have been employed in the administration of the govern- 
ment, and thes confer upon them everlasting renown. 

The following have been Vakile, or prime-ministera * :— 

Bayrim Khan (No. 10); Mun*‘im Khan (No. 11); Atga Khin 
(No. 15); Bahádur Khün (No. 22): Khwaja Juháün (No. 110); Khan 
Khánán Mirzà Khán (No, 29); Khiin-i ASgam Mirzi *Koka (No. 31). 

The following have been. Vazirs or ministers of finances ;— 

Mir * Aziz" 'llàh Turbatt; Khwaja Jalal“ ‘d-Din Mabmüd *of Khurasán — 
(No. 65); Ebwija MaSin® 'd-Din FarankhOd! (No. 128); Khwaja SAbd™ 
"bMajid Agat Khán (No. 49); Vazir Khán (No. 41); Muzafiar Khin 
(No. 37); Rija Todar Mal (No, 39) ; Mit MB Mont E 
AU 122); Qulij Khán (No. 42); Khwaja Shams" 'd-Din Khawáfi 

o. 139). 

The following have been BakAsAis :— 

Khwija Juhin (No. 110); Khwaja Tahir of Sijistin (No. 111); 
Mawiind Habi Bibxidi? Mawlànà Darwieh Muhammad of Mashhad ; 
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Muwlünà SIshqi) Muqim of Khurásün (No. 410); Sultàán Mahmad of 
Badakhshán:; Lashkar Khün (No. 90); Shihbiz Khin (No. 80); Ray 
Purukhotam ; Shaykh Farid-i Bukhari (No, 90); Qazi SAlf of Baghad ; 
JaSiar Boy SAsat Khin (No. 98): Khwaja Nigim" 'd-Din Ahmad ; * 
Khwájagi Fath" "Wah (No, 258), 

The following have been Sors ? :— 

Mir Fatb" 'llàh; Shaykh Gadá'j, son of Shaykh Jamil-j Kamba: 
Khwájagi Muhammad lib, descendant in the third generation from 
Khwaja SAbd* "lah Morwirid ; Mawlina SAbd* ‘l-Bigi; Shaykh SAbd“ 
"n-Nabi; Sultàn Khwüja (No. 108) ; Sadr Jahin (No. 194). 


Concluding Note by the Translator of Akbar's Mangabdárs. 

The principal facte which Abü 'I-Fazl's list of Grandes discloses are, 
first, that there were very few Hindüstáni Musulmina in the lügher ranks 
of the army and the civil service, most of the officers being foreigners, 
especially Persians and Afgháns; secondly, that there was a very fuir 
sprinkling of Hindi Amirs, as among the 415 Mangabdirs there are ñl 
Hindiis, 


The Mansabdirs who had fallen into disgrace, or had robelled, have 
mostly been excluded. Thus we miss the names of Mir Shih AbG '-Ma‘all; 
Khwāja MaSagzam, brother of Akbar's mother; Baba Khiin Qàqshál ; 
Ma*eüm-i Kübuli (p. 476, note); *Arab Bahüdur; Jabiri, eto. But 
there are also several left out, as Khixr Khwaja (p. 394, note 2), Sultan 
Musayn Jalü*ir (eide under No. 04), Kamál Khàán the Gakkhar (vide 
p. 507), Mir Gesü (p. 464), Nawrang Khán, son of Qutb" 'd-Din Khan 
(No. 28), Mirzà Quli (p, 418), Raja Askaran (under No. 174), and others, 
for whose omission it is difficult to assign reasons. 

Comparing Aba "l-Fazl's list with that in the Jabagdt, or the careful 
lists of Shahjahin’s grandees in the Padishahnama, we observe that 
Abii 'l-Fazi has only given the manyab, but not the nctual commands, 
which would have shown the strength of the contingents (tdindn). In 
other words, Abü 'I-Fazl haa merely given the 2à£ rank (p. 251). This will 
partly account for the discrepancies in rank between his list and that by 
Nigam" 'd-Din in the Tobagat, which may advantageously be given here. 
Nigam gives only mansabdirs of higher rank, viz.:— 





Serna Mite ——— BIT, BIN He wus of (hesi, 
* Vide pp. 280 to285, Regarding Msolină CAbd* 1-Baqi, who was Sadr in the fifth 
enh tids A Marsina: TI, 143, 


| 


I 
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In the Tobagüt.* 








1. Khiin Khanin Bayrim Khan. — No. 





In Abü 'LFag« list. 
10. Manb, 5,000.4 


i 
x 
$ 


2. Mirzà Sháhrukh, 5,000. . $ &» 7% 5,000. 
3. Tardi Ber Khán . z z s" 12; do. 
4 Munim Khàn . . > yy Us do. 
5. Mirzà Rustam, 5,000. s 26 9; do. 
6. Mirzi Khan Khinan . S » 29; da; 
7. SAliQuli Khàn Zamán . — . — , 1370o. 
8, Adham Khan » 19; do. 
9, Mirza Bharaf* 'd-Din Husayn » 17; do. 
10. — — Atga 
Khan 15; do, 
11. Muhammad tA. Kokaltisb 
5,000 , 321; do. 
12. Khisr Khwaja >: he not in the Á*tn ; vide p. 3M. 
13. Babidur Khan, 5,000. . No. * 5,000 
15. Muhammad Quli Khán Barlis* 2 si do, 
16, Khan Jahin, 5,000, » 245 do, 
17. Shihab" ‘d-Din Ahmad Ehin, 
5,000 — 26do. 
18. SaCid Khán, 5,000. ‘ uz ow 235546. 
19. PirMubammad Khin . > fw 20;de 
20. Rája Bibárá Mal * e| 2; uw Bee 
21L. Ràáje Bhagwán Dás 5,000 ,  „ 27; do, 
22. Man Singh, 5,000 . 1 - » 90; do. 
23, Khwája *Abd" 'LMajid Agaf 
Khán, maintained 20,000 horse — ,, 49; 3,000. 
%. Sikandar Khin Urbak®  . ,, 48; $000. 
25. SAbd" 'llàh Khan Uzbak ~ ww 1; 5,000. 
26. Qiya. Gung * ` = o 98:0000.. 
27. Yüsuf Mubammad Khün Koka, 
5 . gi 1. ^ ` " 18; 5,000. 
2%. Zayn Khin Kola, 5,000 » 944400 
29, Rhwj*it Kbàn 5000. .— .— BR; 9,000. 


ASSAR SS 


SS 


SASSEBES 


57. 


58. 
59, 


In the Tabagit. 
Shih Budigh Khan : : 
Ibrahim Khán Uzbak, 4,000 , 
Tarsó Mubatumad Khün, 5,000 
Vazir Khan, 5,000 . i 
Mubammad Murad Khán ! 
Ashraf Khán ! i 
Mahdi Qásim Khün? , 
Muhammad Qasim Khin 
Khwaja Sultéu SAlt 
Rája Todar Mal, 4,000 , 
Mirzá Yüsuf Khan Ragawi, 4,000 
Mirza Quil Khan t : 
Mugafiar Khin .. 
Haydar Mubaromad Khan, 2,000 
Shiham Khan Jali*ir. 2,000 | 
Isma*il Sultan Dulday . =. 
Muhammad Khán Jalá*ir * 


- Khin+ ‘Alam, 3,000. 
. Qutb" 'd-Din Mubaminad Khan, 


maintained 5,000 horse 


. Mubibb SANT Khan, 4,000 

. Quill] Khan, 4,000 . : 

. Mubammad Sadiq Khan, 4 000 
. Mirza Jani Beg, 3,000 . 
; Ismá*il QulI Khán, 3,000 * 

. Iftimád. Khán Gujrati, 4,000 . 
. Rije Ray Singh, of Bikinis and 


Nagor, 4,000 


. Sharif Mabammad Ehan, 3,000 


Shah Fakhr# ‘d-Din, Ness 
Khin 140  . 

HabibSAl Khàn . . 

Shih Quit Mabram, 1,000 


In Abi 'I-Fagla list, 


52; 3,000, 

2,500. 
32 ; 5,000. 
41 ; 34,000, 
54 ; 3,000, 
74; 2,000, 
96 ; 4,000, 
10 ; 4,000, 
56; 3,000. 
39; 4,000, 
35; 4,500. 


not in the À*in ; 


No. 


" 


37; 4000. 
66; 2,500, 
97 ; 2.000, 
12; 2,000, 


not in the A*in. 


No, 


z 


58; 3,000. 


28; b,000. 
107; 1,000. 
42 ; 4,000. 
43 ; 4,000. 
47; 3,000. 
106 ; 3,000, 
81; 2,500. 


44; 4,000, 
63; 3,000, 


8S: 2,000. 
133; 1,000. 
45; 3,500, 





mntioned m the Talepi ag isis vo à Tiinan ditey = the great Amire," 


eum andern 


GM 
Song prede um 
E MST f 


600, 


vide p. 418. 


J 








In the Tabagit In Ahá "IL Fasl'5 list. - 
f. Mubibb SAN Khin Rahtāsi, 
400. . not in the A*in; wide p. 466. 
61. Mu*in* Sd-Din Abmad - No. 128; 1,000. 
62. IStimid Khan Khveijesaré -— o. 1129; L000. 
63. Dastam' Khan | 4 79; 3,000, 
64, Kamal Khan, the Gukichar, 6,000 not in the Á*in ; ede p. 507, 
L 5,000 and under No, 247. 
r 85. Táhir Khán Mir Farághat, 2,000 No, %4; 2,000. 
H 66. Sayyid Hámid of Bukpári, 20000, — 78; 2,000. 


BEN am — — Bárha, 


68. d “Ahmad Khin, Pürha, 

35,000 , » 91; 2,000. 
69, Qarà Bahadur Khin,* 4,000 q » 179; 700. 
70, Bagi Mubammad Khan Koka, 

400. . » 680; 3,000, 
71. Bayyid Muhammad Mir «dl. » 140; 1,000, 
72. MaSsO:o Khin Farankhdi, 2,000 » 157; 1,000, 


» 75; 2,000, 


d'Din Atgah* .  .  ,  motinthe Á*in. 
75. Matlab Khan, 2,000 — . — . No. 83; 2,00. a! 
76. Shaykh Ibrahim, 2,000 . . , &2+ 2,000, 
77. SAG Quit Khin, 2.000 , — .  „ 124; 1,000, 
78. Toluk Khin Qāchin, 2,000 , ,, 158; 1,000, 
79. Shih Beg Khan Kabuli, 3,000 57; 3,000. 








80; Fatt Khán Afgiám, 2000  .  motinthe A*ín; wide No, 389. 
BL Fath Khan Filbàn 2000 — . EE re, 
82. Saminji Khin Mughnl, 2000. No. 100; 1,500, So; 385. 
83. Bábü Mankli, 1,000. — «4 202; 700; 
200. . . . ; ,. 9)1;200. 
B6. Khwája Jahán Khurüsini — .— ,, 110; 1,000, 
; The MÁS, of the Tebugit alee kave wrongly Masten Khia. l 
A e KMA "tel e sitahs le uber vf e Talent, : 





" Tn the Tabagüt. 


5,000 horse 
88. Mulammad 
89, Muzaffar Hussyn Mirza, 1,000 
80, Raja Jagannath, 3,000 
9}. Rája Áskaran, $000 — , 
92. Ráy Lonkaran, 2,000 


" 2,000 


100. Sayyid Qasim Bárha, 2000 . 
101. Raja Kangir, 200. 


102. Muhammad Husayn Lashkar 
Khán, kept 2,000 horse p 
103, Husayn Khan Tukriyah, 2,000 
104. Jalál Khán, the Gakkhar, 1,500 
105, SaSid Khan, the Gakkhar, 1,500 


106, I*tibàr Khán, Eunuch, 2,000 . 
107. Ekra ‘Tahir d 
ütüár Khàn 


108. xk Ráj, 1500 . 
109. n Khün Khisa Khayl, 


110, le Ehin, Khiga Khayl, 
ni iiis Ki, lios Miri 


8T. —— Khan Qigshal, kept 
Qixim Kiki? 3,000 


93. Mádhü Singh, “ brother of R. 


? The samo aa No; 91 ou p. 808 *.— 






In Abàü 'I-Fas?s list. ' 





No. 50; 3,000, 

» 46; 4,000. 

» 180; 700. 

» 069; 2,00. 
not in the À*in ; wide No. 174. 
not in the A*in; mide No. 265. 









No, 104 ; 1,000. 
» 98; 4,000. 
5» 120; 1,000. 
» $88; 2500, 


4, V1; 000. 
» 120; 1,000, 
not in the A*in. i 
No. 105; 1,500. 
not in the Á*in ; 
wide under No. L1. 











No. 90; 2,000, 
5, 53; 3,000. y 
„ 170; L000. F 
not in the A*in; 2. 
vide p. D08, and under No, 247. 
No, 84; 2,000. 


» TIT; 1,000, 
u 121; 1,000, 


» 1025 1,000, 
not in the Ain, 














No. 87(1)j ; 2,000. 








In the Tabagüt: Iu Aha 
112. Farhat Khàün Kliüsa Ker; [ 
2,000 . b No. 145; 1,000. 
113. Ray Sal Dazbári, 2,000 4 *— 7 106; 1,250. | 
114. Ray Durga, 1,500 * ‘ » 103; 1,500, F 
115. Mirak Khán Bahadur,* 2,000 . » 208; DOO. ‘ 
116, Shih Muhammad Qaliti 2 4, 85; 2,000, z 


M7. Maqsüd Ali Kor . — » 136; 1,000, 
H8. Ikhlàs Khan, the Eunuch, 1 m , 88; 2000. 
119, Mihr SAli Sildoz, 500 . — . — 130; 1,000. 
120, Khudüwand  Khün  Dakhini, 
1,500. S x » 15I; 1,000, 
121. Mir Murtazi Dakhini, 1,000 ‘ » 1623; 1,000. 
129. Hasan Khán, a Batani Afghün, 
1,000 , y » 220: D0O. 
123. Nayar Beg, son of BaSid, the 
Ghakkhar, 1,000 . S 4 247 ; 500. 
124, Raja Gopal, 2,000.  . not in the A*in ; 
vide under No, 30. 
« No, 184; 700. 
- 9 1433 1,000. 
127. Rasawi Khan,2000 . . a Hi; 1,000, 
128. Raja Bir Bal, 2,000 = «© u 83; 3,000. 
129. Shaykh Farid Bukhari, 1,500 » 99; L9. 
130. Raja Surjan, 2,000 . 96; 2,000. 





131, JaSfar Beg, Asaf Khan, 3,000. » 98; 2,000, 
132, Raja Ripsi Bairagi, 1,500 » H8; 109. * 
A33. Fácil Khán, 13500. — » 196; 1,000. 
134. Shih Quit Khin Naranjf, 1,000 » 281; 500. 
135. Shaykh Muhammad Khàn Bukh- ^ 
Gri, 2,000 - m ~ * ^" WW; 2,000. 
.. 0265. LàlKhin Badakhshi . — 
137. Khanjar Beg Chaghta ü*.  .  notinthe À* 
155 Mots — > a Ne 70; 220. 
139. Sáni Khán Arlát . |. 0 0$ 296; 000. 








* MS. 1,006, 

+ Ho diod in the ela mine before Clitor, m 

«+ Ho belongs tu the oid Amite af the recor + Hie was an accompiishod 
man, excelled in music, and. poems, Thero h well-known Maenawi by- 
Wie dar tb ath m n min i dating gii — Vide Allornimd, 











In the Tabagüt. In Abü 'l-Fasl's lit. | 

140. Mirza Husavn Khan — . .. No. 149; 1,000 

141. Jagat Singh, 1,500 s 0. 0.» 100; 1,000. / 
142. Mirzà Najàt Khán soo. M3; 1000. | 
143. SAM Dost Khan, 1,000 S S mibe t 

144, Sultan Mueayn Khin .  . notin the A*in. 

145. Khwija Shih Mansfr Shirazi . — No. 122; 1,000. 

146. Salim Khan, 1,000 . . ,, 192; 1,000. i 
147. Sayyid Chhajha Barha . ,  „ 23l; 500. ! 
48. Darbár Khán, 1,000 . 4, 185; 700. 4 
149. Haji Muhammad Sistáni, 1,000 (1) ., 53; 3,000. 

450. Mubammad Zamin® . . not in the Atin. 

161. Khurram Khan, 2,000?. — . notin the A*in, 

152. Muhammad Quli Toqbáy, 1,000 — No. 129; 1,000. i 
153. Mujahid Khàán, LO00 * . — .  motinthe Á*in. 

IDA Sultán Ibráhim Awbahl* — . —notinthe À*in. 
Doc So BB er Ties . notin the A*in. 
156. Sheroya, 1,000 . . No. 188; 1,000. 
57. Kakar SAM Khin, 1000 — . —, 92;2,000 
158. Naglb Khin, 1,000 ` : 4 160; L,000, 

159. Beg Nürin Khán, 1,000 . . a 21; 900. 1 
160. Qutli Qadam Khan, 1,000. , 123; 1,000. 4 
161. Jalàl Khám Qurehi, 1000 — . — ,, 218; 000 

162. Shimal Khan Qurchi, 1,000 . 5» 104; L000, 
163. Mirzida SAN Khan à , 4. 152; 1,000. 

1604. Sayyid SAbd" "Iláh Khün I 4 189; 700. 1 
165. Mir Sharifi Àmuli, 10000 — . — No. 166; 1,000, 

166. Farrukh Khan ] : : » 232; DM. 

187. Dost Khin * ; not in thè Asin- 

16. JaSfar Khan Turkmáa, 1900 . No. H4; L000. 

4" He was a errant of Ham ipis. T E EN ENET ’ 

anil died at Láhor." One M8, fer pales MUN IUe n ate — 

an unual title for the Mum ie ! 

5 ^ Mühatemed Zaun the ther of Mies Yüeuf: Kin (No, 30), He belonged ] 


te the commanders af 1.000, and war killed in — 
Y According ie the [aksgi. he was deat Fu We Albornüma. JI, 95, 108; 


200. 2*4 r . 
E Se i ach to bm wontoundlad with Atiak (No. 171). 
* Majühid Khán was the sot of Musibib . ons of Hion&yün's oourtiems, He was 


s m ved Abbersómt, 1s, 146, Iti. "s 4 
wee tho or maternal unc author 'abegii, dintinapuinlund 
Himself in lending a teccnmuíal — n 

* Don MS, him dy. the ether J Ae He belonged] to the sconmanders of 
1,000, and i$ rw (4.m. 1001) dead. 





— 








































603 
Tn tha Tabagat. In Abü 'L-Fasl's list. 

168. Rày Manohar Na. 205; 400. 

170. Shaykh SAbd" 'r- Rahim ot —— 4, 197; 700. 

a Mirza Abü 'l-Muzaffar . , 240; 800, 

2, Raj Singh, son of Raja Kieran » M4; 1,000. 

Pa Ray Patr Dis 1 ; », 198; 700. 

174. Janis Bahüdur . : " 4, 235; 000. 

175. Muhammad Khàn Niyázi d n 299; D00. 

16. Ràm Dàs Kachbwáha . z 4 338; DOO 
177, Mir Abü "I-Qüsim . 4, 951; 500. "l 

A 178. Khwàája SAbd" 'I-Hay, Mir sAd 4, 230; DOO. 
| 179. Shame" 'd-Din Husayn, son of b 
ASyam Khün „ 103; 1,000. I 


180. Kbwaja Shame 'd- ‘Din Khawati » 159; 1,000. 
18}, Mir Jamal* 'd-Din Husayn Injà, 

1.000 . » M4; 1,000, 
182. Shaykh «Abd "ih ‘Khan, son of 

Muhammad Ghaws, 1,000. 4, 173; 1,000. 
183. Sayyid Ràjü Bárha, 1,000 . » 165; 1,000, 
184, Medni Ray Chauhiin, 1,000 -~ 198; 700. 
185. Mir Táhir Ragawi, brother of M. l 

Yüsuf Khán e : z , 236; 500. 


186, Tüsh Beg Kabull . : , M2; 1,000. 
187. Ahmad Beg —— keepe 700 

horse . n » 191; 700. 
188. Sher Khwaja. 3 >  . 176; 800. 
189. Muhammad Quli Turkmán : » 209; 000. 


190. Mirza SAli Alamshahi? . = w 291; D00. 
191. Wazir Jamil . s fa x 90;0. 
192. Ray Bhoj, 1,000. . o». 175; 1,000 
195. Bakhtyae Beg Turkman . tum oe 20k; 000; 
194. Mir BadrJabàn .— . e | 
195. Hasan Beg Shaykh SUmari . w» 167; “1,000, g 
196. Shidmin, son of SAziz Koka . 














In the Tabaqüt. In Abü 'l-Fast's lint. 
199. Furidün Barlia  . . No, 227; 500, 
200. Bahadur Khan Qurdar, « Tarin 
Afghan » 269; 400, 
201. Shaykh Báyazid.i -i Chishti - 5» 260; 400, 


In this Above list, a lew grandees are mentioned whom Abà 'I-Fazl 
classes among the commanders of 400. Nigàm, however, adds the 
following note to his own list— Let it be known that the title of Amir 
i» given to all such as hold Mansabs from 500 upwards. None of those 
whom I have enumeruted holds a tess rank.” 

The Historian Bada*oni hus not given n list of Amirs, but has compiled 
instead à very valuable list of the poets, doctors, learned men, and saints 
of Akbar'a reign, together with biographical notices, which make up the 
third volume of the edition printed by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
With his asual animus he says (III, 1)—" I shall not give the names of 
the Amirs, as Niz&m has given them in the end of his work, and besides 
most of them have died without having obtained the pardon of God. 

1 have seen none that is faithful in this generation ; 
If thou knowest one, give him my blessing." 

Of the Mansabdürs whose names AbüG 'I-Fagl has not given, because 
the d*én list refers to the period prior to the 40th year of Akbar's reign, 
the most famous are Mahibat Klin, Khan Jahan Lodi (ride under 
No. 909), and SAbd" ‘llah Khin Firiz-jang 

We have no complete list: of the. grandes of Jahingly’s rin ; but 
the Dutch traveller De Lat, in his work on India (p. 151) has a valuable 
note on the numerical strength of Jahüngir's Mansabdürs, which may 
be compared with the lists in the d*im and the Padishahndma (IT, 717). 
Leaving out the princes, whose iansabs were above 5,000, we have :— 


Commanders Under Akbar. — Under Jahangir. Under Shahjahin 


of (A*in) (De Last) (Padishahndma) 
B000 ^. wd: Pda BUM 4». 3 
1,0500 - ’ 2 v" : " 9 L - . 0 
KON .— -6: PR ee ee 
350 . -A — A UM E 3 
$00 . .. 1 . T S E A 
S50 2; — 
2090 : . 291. 503520752 LM 
IMMO =. 7 . araa e D — 
14080 7 1&4 ope ü 
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Under Shahjahin, 17 Grandees were promoted, up to the 20th year 
of his reign, to mangabs above 5,000. There is no Hindi among them. 
* De Laét has not mentioned bow many of the Amirs were Hindüs. 
But we may compare the lists of the .i*in and the Padishahnama. 
We find under Akbar :— 
among 252 mansabdürs from 5,000 to DOO. . 82 Hindüs, 


among 163 mansabdürs from 400 to 200 Te y 

Under Shahjahin (20th year of his reign), we have :— 
among 12 mansabdars above 5,000, , , — no Hindüs. ! 
among 580 mansabdárs from 5,80 to ROO . . 110 Hindfis 


The names of commanders below 500 are not given in the Padishah- 
nüma; Regarding other facts connected with the relative position of 
Hindüs and Muhammadans at the Mughul court, I would refer the reader 
to my “Chapter from Muhammadan History," Caleuta. Review, April, 
1871. 


A*in 30 (continued). 
THE LEARNED MEN OF THE TIME, 


E. T shàll now speuk of the sages of tho period and classify them according 
I to their knowledge, casting aside all differences of crvod. His Majesty, 
who is himself the leader of the material and the ideal worlds, and the 
sovereign over the external and the internal, bonours five classes of rages 
as worthy of attention. And yet all five, according to their light, are 
struck with his Majesty's perfection, the ornament of the world. The 
first class, in the lustre of their star, perceive the mysteries of the external 
and the internal, and in their understanding and the breadth of their 
views, fully comprehend both realms of thought, and acknowledge to 
have received their spiritual power from the throne of his Majesty. The 

SUING picond clam psy. hn stionti to tha seeni EE GE RUE 
: in the light 
of their hearts they acquire vast knowledge. The third class do not step. 
a beyond the arena of observation (masar) and possess a certain knowledge 
of what rests on testimony. The fourth cluss look upon testimony as 
i something filled with the dust of suspicion, and handle nothing without 
p proof. The ffih class are bigoted, and cannot pass beyond the narrow 

sphere af revealed testimony. Each class has many subdivisions. 

I do not wish to set up as a judge and hold forth the faults of people. 
The mere classification was repugnant to my feelings ; but truthfulness 
helps on the pen. 
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First Class. —Such as understand the mysteries of both worlds. 

1, Shaykh Mubarak of Nügor.! 

Vide under No. 253. The Tabagdt also mentions a Shaykh Mubarak 
of Alwar, and a Sayyid Mubirak of Gwalyar. 

2. Shaykh Nigam. 

Aba ‘l-Faz) either means the renowned Nigam" 'd-Din of Amethi, 
near Lakhnau, of the Chishti sect, who died 4.9. 979; or Nigim® 'd-Din 
of Nirnanl, of the same sect, who died in 997. 

$, Shaykh Adhan. i 
pt He also belonged to the Chishtis, nnd died at Jaunpür in 970. , 

4. Miyin Wajih" 'd-Din. 

Died at Abmadábàád in 998. The Tabagát mentions a contemporary, 
Shaykh Wajili 'd-Dro Gujrátz, who died in 996. 

5. Shaykh Rukn" 'd-Din. 

He was the son of Shaykh €Abd" 'LQuiddas of Gango: Badi*onf i 

| 


i 
i 





saw him at Dihli at the time of Bayrim's fall. 

6. Shaykh Abd" "l-Aziz (of Dihli). 

7. Shaykh Jalül* 'd-Din. 

Hoe belongs to Thanesar, and was the pupil and spiritual successor 
(bhalifa) of Abd" 'Il-Quddüs — Died 989. 

8. Shaykh Ilühdiya. 

Nahdiya i» HindGstint for the Persian Hahlad, “ given. (diy) by 
God," " Theodore." He lived at Khayribid and died in 993. 

9, Mawlin’ Husam* *d-Din. 

“Mawhind Husim" 'd-Din Surkh of Labor. He differed from the’ 
learned. of Libor, and studied theology and philosophy. He was 
very pious.”  Tabagüt. 

10, Shaykh *Abd* 'I-Ghafür. — 

He belongs to ASzampür in Sambhal, and was the pupil of SAbd* 
"L-Quddiis. Died in 996. 

11. Shaykh Panja. 

He was wrongly called Bechü on p. 110, note 3. He died in 969. 
Badá*owi, V, 53. 

12. Mawlünà Ismi*il. 

L Ho was an Arabian, and thi friend of Shaykh Huayn, who taught 
in Humiytn’s Madmea at Dihli He was a rich man, and was killed by 
some burglars that had broken into his house, 


qup D the Tubogat, tho thint volume of Hada* ont, and ihe Mitat 


13. Madhü Sarsutt. 18. Ràmtirth. 

14. Madhüsüdan. 19. Nat Sing. 

15. Náràyn Asram. 20. Parmindar. 
16. Hariji Sar, 31. Adis. 

I7. Damidar Bhat. 


Second Class —Such as understand the mysteries of the heart. 

22. Shaykh Rukn™ 'd-Din Mabmad* Kamanyar (the bow maker). 

25. Shaykh) Aman" "lah. 

24. Khwája CAbd" 'sli-Sbahid. 

He is the son of Khwüjagün Khwaja, son of the renowned Khwaja 
Ahrár. Vide No. 17 and No. 108. He died in 982. and was 
buried at Samargand. He had been for twenty years in India, and 
"held a jagir in Pargana t;«>, in the Bari Duab, where he maintained 
two thousand poor. 

25. Shaykh Masa. 

He was a smith (ahangar), and performed many miracles He died 
in the beginning of Akbar's reign, and was buried at Lahor. The elder 
brother of Shaykh Salim- Chishti also was called Shaykh Masa ; vide 
under No. 82, Vide also below, No. 102. 

26. Bàbü Raláa. Y 

27. Bhaykh *Alà*v 'd-Din Majzüb, Vide Badá*oni, II, 61. 

28. Bhaykh Yüsuf Harkun. 

The Tabagat calls him Shaykh Yüsuf Harkun Majrüb of Láhor. 

29. Shaykh Burhan. 

Ho lived ns i recluse in. Kálpi, nnd subsisted on milk and sweetmeats, 
denying himaelf water. He knew no Arabio, and yet explained the 
Qurin, He was 3 Mahdawi He died in. 970 at the age of one hundred 
Years, and was buried in his cell. 

i 30. Baba Kipar. 
Shaykh Kipür Majzüb of Gwalyar, x Husayni Sayyid; was at firsta 
i soldier, then turned n hüiaMT, and supplied widows and the poor with 
water. He died in 979 from a fall from his gate. 

31. Shaykh Ab@ Is-haq Firang. Vide Bada*owi, IT, 48. 

32. Shayk Dá*üd. 

He is called Jhanniwal from Jhaimi near Láhor. His ancestors had 
come from Arabia and settled at Sitpür in Maltán; where Da*üd was born. 
dep druni (ITI, p. 26) devotes eleven pages to bis biography, He died in 
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33. Shaykh Salim-j Chishti. 
He was a descendant of Shaykh Farid-i Shnkarganj, and lived in 
Fathpür Sükri highly honoured by Akbar. Jnhingir was called after 
him Salim. He died in 979. Several of his relations have been mentioned 
above. 
$4. Shaykh Muhammad Ghaws of Gwülyár. 
Vide No. 174. 
35. Ram Bhadr. 36. Jadrüp. 


Third Class —Such as know philosophy and theology.* 
37, Mir Fath® "Hh of Shiraz, 
Vide pp. 34, 110, 208, 284. His brother was 4 poct and wrote under 
the takhallug of Faright ; vide Bada*oni, 111, 292. His two sons were Mir 
Tayi and Mir Sharif. 
38. Mir Murtaza. 
He is not to be confounded with Mir Murtaza, No. 162. Mir 
Murtaza Sharif of Shiraz died.in 974 at Dihli, and was buried at the side 
of thë poet Khusraw, irom where his body was taken to Mashhad. He 
| had studied the Hadis under the renowned Ibn Hajar in Makkab, and 
then came over the Dakhin to Agra. Vide Albarnáma, II, 278, 337. 
| 39. Mawláná Sa*id, of Turkistán. 
| He came in 968 from Müwara 'n-mahr to Agra. Bad., I1, 49. He died 
in Kabul in 970; ke, HI, 152: 
40. Háfiz of Tüshkand. 
He is also called Hafiz Kumaki. He came in 977 from Tashkand to 
India, and was looked upon in Miwara ‘n-nahr as n moet learned man. 
He had something of a soldier in him, and used to travel about, like all 
Turks, with the quiver tied to his waist, He went over Gujrit to Makkah, 


and from there to Constantinople, where he refused a vazirship. After 


41. Mawlina’ Shih Muhammad. 

Vide p. 112; Bod., 11, 295, 1l. 

42. Mawlünà Alá*" 'd-Din. 

He came from Laristin, and is hence called Lari. He was the son 
of Mawlànà Kamil" 'd-Din Husayn and studied under Mawlini Jalil 
Dawwant ShafiSt. He was for soma time Akbara teacher. Onoe at a 
> darbár he placed himself before the Klün-i A*gam, when the Mir Tozak 


j 
, wards he returned to his country, where he died. Vide Radd*oni, IT, 187, 


ah — pr: that which lè based un rsasun (Sagi) and traditional testimony 
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told him to go back. “ Why should not « learned man stand in front of 
fools," said he, and left the hall, and never came again. He got 4,000 
bighas aa asyürghāl in Sambhal, where he died. 

43. Hakim Migi. Vide No. S% 

H. Mawlānā Shaykh Husayn (of Ajmir)- 

He was said to be a descendant of the great Indian saint MuSin-i 
Chishti of Ajmir, was once hanished to Makkah, anid had to suffer, in 
common with other learned met whom Akbar despised, various persecu- 
tions.  Badá*owi, III, 87, 

15. Mawlind Mir Kalin, 

He died in 981, and was buried at Agra. He waa Jahingir’s first 
teacher. Bad, 11, 170. 

46. Ghizi Khün. Vide No. 144. 

47. Mawlàánà Sadiq. 

Ho was born in Samurqand, came to India, and then went to Kabul, 
where he wax for some time the teacher of Mirz Muhammad Hakim, 
Akbur's brother, He then went back to his home, where he was alive in 
1001. The Tabagat calls him Malla Südiq Halwá*i. Badi*on: (IIT, 250, 

_ where the Ed. Bibl. India hae wrongly Haledat) puts him among 

48. Mawlina Shah Muhammad. 

Vide No: 41. Thís seems to be a mere repetition, Other Histories 
only mention one Mawlind of that name, 


Fourth Class —Such as know philosophy (Saa]I kalim).! 


49. Mawlink Pir Muhammad. Vide No. 20, 

00. Mawlánà SAbd" 'L-Baqi. 

He was a Sadr; wide pp. 282, 528 [and Akbarndma, L, 143]. 

51. Mirzá Muflis; 

He was an Uzbak, came from: Máwará 'n-nahr to India, und taught 
for some timelin the Jámi* Maji of MuSin® 'd-Diu Farankhüdi (vide 


L Te Peebo chiady religion tention based on buman reston, revelation, 
Abit "I-Fael eridentiy fakes iin a vider sense, aa he —— 
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Abü 'I-Fagl, however, means perhaps Mawláná Mulammad of Yazd, 
A learned and bigoted Shi*ah, who was well received by Akbar and Aba 
"FFagl, to whose innovations he at first agreed. But he got tired of 
them and asked for permission to go to Makkah. He waa plundered on 
the road to Sarat, Mir*at. Bot Bada*omi tells quite a different story ; 
ride p. 198. 

Or it may refer to No. 140, p. 438. 

54. Qüsim Beg. 

Vide No. 350, p. 112. The Tobagdt also says of him that he was 
distinguished for Liv acquirements in the Saglt Suliam. 

55. Mawlinà Nür" 'd-Diu Tarkhán, 

Vide under No. 393. He was a poet and à man of great erudition. 
Towards the end of his life " he repented " and gave up poetry. He was 
for & long time Mntawallt of Humáyün's tomb in Dihli, where he died. 

The Tabagát says that ho was a good mathematicinn und astronomer. 
According to the Ma*ayr, he waa born in Jim in Khorasin, and waa 
educated in Mashhad. He was introduced to Bábar, and was a private 
friend of Humiytin’s, who like him was fond of the astrolabe. He went 
with the emperor to SIriq, and remained twenty years in his service. 
As poet, he wrote under the takhallus of " Nüri ", He ix also called 
" Nüri of Safidün ", because he held Safidün for some time as jàgir. 
Akbar gave himthe title of Khán, andlater that of Tarkhin,' and appointed 
him to Ramünah. 


56. Nürüyn. (4. Bidyániwás. 

57. Madhübhat. 65. Goriniith. 

58. Sribhat. 68, Gopinath. 

59. Bink Nath. 67, Kishn Pandit. 

80. Rám Kiskn, 68, Bhattachárj. 

$1. Balbhadr Mize, $9, Bhagirat Bhattüchàrj. 
62, Básüdev Mir, 70, Káshi Náth Bhattüchàrj. 
63. Bámanbhat, 

Phyncians. 

71. Hakim Misri. Vide No. 254, 
72, Hakim" 'l-Mulk.. 


His nawne is Shams” 'd-Din and, like several other doctors of Akbar'a 
court, he had come from Gilän on the Caspian, to India. Hoe waa a very 
learned man. When the learned were driven from court and the iunova- 


The th arin with toma tr peri tte ti; vido p, 300. Thr Ma* sic 
has some verses made hy Nari an his empty titis, 
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tions commenced, he asked for permission to go to Makkah (988), where 
he died. 

73. Mullà Mir. 

The Tabagót calls him Mulla Mir Tabib of Hairit, grandson of 
Mullà SAbd" 'I-Hay Yazdi. 

74. Hakim Abü 'LFail. Vide No. 119, p. 468. 

75. Hakim Zanbil Beg. Vide No. 150, p. 490. 

76. Hakim SAI of Gilin, Vide No, 192, p. 519, 

77. Hakim Hasan. 

He also came from Gilin. His knowledge, says Bada*ont (III, 167), 
was not extensive, but he was an excellent man. 

78. Hakim Arista. 

79 Hakim Fath" "lah. 

He ubo came from Gilan, know « great deal of medical literature, and 


Alio of astronomy. He wrote a Persian Commentary to the Qinfin, In 


the first year of Jahángir's reign he was a Commander of 1,000, three 
hundred horse (Tusuk, p. 34), The Padishdhndma (1, b., 360) says that 
he afterwards returned to his country, where he committed suicide, His 
grandson, Fath® ‘lah, was a doctor at Shijahiin’s court. 

80. Hakim Masih *l-Mulk- 

He came from the Dakhin, where he had gone from Shiriz, He was 
a simple, pious man, and was physician to Sultan Murad. He died in 
Mélwah. 

81. Hakim Jalül^ 'd-Din Muzaffar. Vide No. 348, p, 582, 

82. Hakim Lutf ‘ilih, Vide No. 354, p. 584. 

83. Hakim Bayf* *-Mulk Lang. 

Badá*oni and the Tabagát call him Sayfe'l-Mulük. Because he killed 
his patients, he got the nickname of Say f* 'I-Hukamà, " the sword of the 
doctors." He came from Damiwand, and was in Agra during Bayrim’s 
regency. Later he went hack to his country. He was also a poet and 
wrote under the takhallus of " Shujá*i". He is not to be confounded 
with No. 301, p. 525 

84. Hakim Humüm. Vide No. 200, p. 529. 

85, Hakim SAin*'E-Mulk. Vide No. 234, p. 480. 

85. Hakim Sbifa*T. 

The Mir*üt mentions & Hakim Shifa'* who in his poetical writings 
calls himself Muzaffar ibn-i Mubarnmad Al-husayni As-shifa*i; He was 
born at Isfabán, and was 4 friend of Shih SAbbis-i Safawi. He died in 
1037. There i» copy of his Masnawi in the Library of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal (No. 795). 
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87. Hakim Ni*mai" "lláh. 

88. Hakim Dawà*i. 

Dawàá*$ was also the tak/allus of No. 8); 

89, Hakim Talab Ali. 

90. Hakim SAbd" 'r-Raliim. 

91. Hakim Rake "lab. 

92. Hakim Fakhr" 'd-Din SAN. 

93. Hakim Is-háq. 

94. Shaykh Hasan, and 95. Shaykh Bina. 

Shaykh Hasan of Panipat, and his son Shaykh Bind were renowned 
sutgeons. Instead of “ Bini, the MSS, have various readings. The 
Ma*ásir has Phaniyd, the Tabagit Bhaniya. 

Shaykh Bina's son 1^ the well-known Sbaykh Hasan, or Hasaü, who 
under Jahingir’s rose to great honours, and received the title of Mugarrab 
Khán. Father and son, in the 41st year, succeeded in curing a bad wound 
which Akbar had received from a buck at » deer-fight. Hassi was 
physician to Prince Salim, who waa much attached to him, After his 
accession, he was made « commander of 5,000 and governor of Gujrat, 
in which capacity he came in contact with the English at Sürat. He guve 
no satisfaction, and was recalled, In the 13th. year (1027) be was made 
governor of Bihir, and in the 16th, governor of Agra. In the beginning 
of Sbáhjahán's reign, he was pensioned off, and received the Pargana of 
Kayrána, his birthplace, as jigir, He constructed a mausoleum near the 
tomb of the renowned Saint Sharaf 'd-Dinof Panipat, and die dat the age 
of ninety. In Kayrana, he built many edifices, and laid out a beautiful 
garden with an immense tank. He obtained excellent fruit-teees from all 
parts of India, and the Kayriina mangoes, necording to the Ma*asir, 
have since been famous m Dihli. 

Muqarrab's son, Rizg" ‘lah, was a doctor under Shibjehin, and « 
commander of 800. Avrangzeb made him a Khin. He died in the 10th 
year of Awrang7eb. 

Muqurrab's adopted son is Masihi-i Kairanawi. His real name waa 
SaSad* "lah. He was a poet, and composed an epic on the story of Sita. 
Ramchandra‘s wife. 

96. Mahadey. 98. Nariyin. 

97. Bhim Nath, 99. Siwajl.! 


‘The 7iahagt mentions « few other Hindi dootar of distinction whe lived 
Aklar» reign. sz. BhirnG, Durg& Mal; Chandr Sen (" atí excellent surzeon "). and 
(one MS. has Abl), 
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Fifth Class.— Such as wnderstand. sciences resting on testimony (naql).! 

100. Miyiin Hatim. 

He lived nt Sambhal. The historian Bada*ont, when twelve years old, 
loarned under him in 960. Hatim died in 969. 

101. Miyan Jamal Khin. 

He wus Muftl of Dihli and died more than ninety years old in 984. 
Ho was a Kambi. 

J02 Mawlinā SAbd" 'l-Qädir, 

He waa the pupil of Shaykdi Hamid Qadiri (buried at Hamidpir, 
near Multàn), and was st enmity with his own younger brother Shaykh 
Masa, regarding the right of succession. SAbd* 'I-Qadir used to-say the 
nafl-prayers? in the audience-hall of Fatlpür Sikri, and when asked by 
Akbar to say them at home, he said, * My king, this is not your kingdom 
that you should pass orders." Akbar called him a fool, and cancelled hia 
grant of land, whereupon Abd L-Qüdir went back to Uchh. Shaykh 
Müs did better ; hw joined the army, and became 4 commander of 500. 
Vide below, Nos, 109, 131. 

The Mis*-àt mentions a Mawlánà «Abd? 'LQüdir of Sirhind as one of 
the most learned of Akbar's age. 

103. Shaykh Ahmad. 

The T'abagát mentions a Shaykh Hàji Ahmad of Láhor, and a Shaykh 
Abmad Hàji Pülüdi Majzüb of Sind. 

104. Makhdüm? 'I-Mulk. Wide p. 172. 

This is the title of Mawlànà Abd" 'Ilàh of SultanpGr, author of the 
SAgmat-é Anbiyd, and a commentary to the Shamia*il* ‘n-Nabi, Humayün 
gave him the titles of Makhdàm" '-Mulk and Shaykh” ‘kislim. He was 
a bigoted Sunni, and looked upon Abü 'L-Fazl from the beginning as a 
dangerous man. He died in 990 in Gujrat after his return from Makkah, 

105. Mawlina SAbd* 's-Salim. 

The Tabagat says, he lived at Làhor and was a learned man. 

The Afir*at mentions another Mawlind SAbd® 's-Salam of Lahor, 
who was a great lawyer (faqih) and wrote 4 commentary to Baigáwi. 
He died more than ninety years old in the first year of Shahjahan’s reign, 

108. Qazi Sadr® "d-Din, 

Qzi Sadr" 'd-Din Qurayshr SAbbàst of Jalindhar was the pupil of 
Makhdüm" 'L-Mulk (No. 104). He wa proverbial for bis memory. He 
was attached to dervishes and held such broad views, that he was looked 
upon by common people as a heretic: When the learned were driven 

: : 
: * er nid Sen history, ete, 
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from court, he wns sent ns Qüzi to Bharóch, where he died. His son, 
Shaykh Mubammad, succeeded him. His family remained in Gujrat. 

107. Mawlünàá SaSad® 'tlih. 

He lived at Biyana, and was looked upon as the best grammarian of 
the age, He was sinple in hi& mode of life, but liberal to others, Towarda 
the end of his life he got silent, and shut himself ont from all intercourse 
with man, even his own children. He died in 989. 

108, Mawlina Is-higq. 

He was the son of Shaykh Kaka, and lived at Labor, Shaykh Sasad” 
‘Tah Shaykh Munawwar, and many others, were his popils. He died 
more than à hundred vears old in 996, 

108. Mir *Abd* '-Latif. Vide No. 161, p. 496, 

H6. Mir Nàr? "lh. 

He came from Shustar and was introduced to Akbar by Hakim 
Abü 'I-Fath. He was a Shi*ah, hut practised tagiya among Sunnis, and 
was even well acquainted with the law of Abū Hanifa. When Shaykh 
MaSin Qazi of Labor retired, he was appointed his successor, and guve 
every satisfaction. After Jahiingir’s accession, he was recalled. Once he 
offended the emperor by n hasty word and was executed. 

IH. Mawlána *Abd* "I-Qadir. 

He was Akbat’a teacher (akhdind). Vide No. 242, p. 942. 

H2. Qiigt Abd® ‘Sami. 

He was a MiyankálL! and according to Bada*ont (11, 314) played chess 
for money and drank wine, Akbar made him in 990, Qiziy" ‘l-Qugit, 
in place of Qazi Jalil“ 'd-Din Multant (No, 122), Vide Akbarndma, ITT, 593, 

113. Mawlánà Qüaim. 

The T'abaqà! mentions » Mulla Qasim of Qandahir. 

114, Qazi Hasan, Vide No, 281, p, 559 

115, Mulla Kamal. 

The Tahagüt mentions a Shaykh Kamal of Alwar, the successor and. 
relative of Shaykh Salim. 


116, Shaykh Ya%qib (of Kashmir). Vide below among the poets. 


117. Mullà «Alam. Vide p. 109, note. 


Hs died in 991, and wrote a book entitled FawitiÀ* 'I-Wiláyat.  Bad.,. 


I, 337. 

118. Shaykh SAbd" 'n-Nabi — Fide pp. 182, 186, 196, 197, 549, 
616, note. 

Ho was the son of Shaykh Abmad, sou of Shaykh SAbd* "}-Quddiis 
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of Gango, and was several times in Makkah, where he studied the Hadis, 
When he held the office of Sadr ho is said to have been arbitrary, but 
liberal. ‘The execution of a Brahman, the details of which are related in 
Badi*oni (VIT, 80) led to the Shaykh's deposal. 

Bada*oni (VIT, 83) places his death in 991, the MirSat in 992. SAbdu 
'n-Nubia family traced their descent from Abū Hanifa. 

119, Shaykh Bhik 

The Tahagét has also“ Bhik ", while Bad&*ont (U1, 24) has “ Bhikan ”, 
Shaykh Bhik lived in Kakor near Lakhnou, He was as learned as he was 
‘pions. He died in 981. 

120. Shaykh Abū 'l-Fath. 

Shaykh Abū 'lFath of Gujrát was the son-in-law of Mir Sayyid 
Mubammad of Jaunpur, the reat. Mahdawi. He was in Agra at the 
‘time of Bayrim Khan. 

121, Shaykh Baha‘ 'd-Din Mufti, 

He lived ut Agra, and was 4 learned and pious man. 

122. Qàzi Jalàl* 'd-Din Multàni. Vide pp. 183, 196. 

. He comes from near Bhakkur and was at first a merchant. He then 
took to law. In 990, he was banished and sent to the Dalhin, from 
where he went to Makkah. He died there. 

123. Shaykh ZiyaS* "d-Din. 

It looks as if Shaykh ZiyS*" ‘lah were intended : vide No. 173. 

124, Shaykh SAbd* 'I-Wahháb. 

125. Shaykh *Umar. 

126. Mir Sayyid Muhammad Mir Adl: Fide No, 140, p. 485, and 
No. 251, p. 548. 

127. Mawlünà Jamal. 

The Tahagát has a Mullà Jamál, a. learned man of Multan Badé*oni 
(III, 108) mentions a Mawlana Jamal of als, which is said to be a Mahalla 
of Lábor. 

128. Shaykh Ahmadi. 

Shaykh Almadi Fayyàz of Amwthi, n learned man, contemporary 
of the saint Nigim" 'd-Din of Amethi (p. 607). 

129. Shaykh Abd" 'L-Ghanl.! 

He was born at Badi,on and lived afterwards in Dibli a retired life. 
The Khán Khünàün visited him in 1003. 

130. Shaykh SAbd® 't-Wabid. 

E ————— UIU 

' Se Ahmad's edition uf the Tuzwb | 31.1, 11 from below) moutions that J 
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He was born in Bilgrim, and ix the author of a commentary to the — 
Nushat" 'l-Arwih, and several treatises on the technical terms (isnlahdt) | 
of the güfis, one of which goes by the name of Sandhal. | 

131. Sadr-i Jahán. Vide No. 194, p. 522. | 

132. Mawlünà IDsmá*il. Vide above, No. 12. | 

The Tabagütmentions a Mullä Iamá*ll Mufti of Làhor, and a Malla 


Ismail of Awadh, I 

133. Mullà Abd" 'l-Qàdir. | 

t This js the historian Badá'*oni. Abü 'LFaz! alo ealls him Mfullain 
1 the Akbarndma. 

^: 134. Mawlánà Sadr Jahan. | 

E This seems a repetition of No. 131. | 


135. Shaykh Jawhar. 

138. Shaykh Munawwar. 

Vide p. 112. He was born at Lahor, and was noted for his memory 
and learning. He is the author of commentaries to the Mashariq* 'Lanwar | 
(Hadis), the BadiS* "t-baydn, the Irshád-( Qüzi, ete. When the learned 
were banished from court, he was imprisoned in Gwiliyir, where be 
died in 1011. c 

His son, Shaykh Kabir, was also renowned for his learning. He died — 
in 1026, in Ahmadabad, aot eas bara ——— EUN iE d 
Abmnadibidi saint Shih SAlam MirSiit_ 

137, Qàzi Ibráhim.. 

Vide pp. 181, 183, 198, te 
Ibrühim of Agra, a teacher of the Hadis, = 

138. Mawlina Jamal. Vide above, No. 127. 

139, Bijai Sen Sür. 

140. Bhin Chand. 





A*in W (continued). 
THE POETS OF THE AGE. , 

T have now come to this distinguished class of men and think it 1 
to say « few words about them. Poets strike out a rod to the itaccessibl 
realm of thought, and divine grace beams forth in their genins, | 
many of them do not recognize the high value of their talent, and t 
it away from a wish to posesa inferior store ty mn oe 

praising the mean-minded, or soil their langnage with invectives ag 


du rie TEE more OL. Ma joli dendi 
— for by this means lofty ideas nre understood. 
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Hle who joins. words to: veords, qitex away a. drop from the blood of his 
0 deant) 

Beery one whi strings swords to words, performs, if no miracle, yet a 
—— wenderful action* 

] do not mean a mere external union. Truth and falsehood, wisdom 
atid fooliahness, pearls amd common shells, though far distant from each 
other, have m superficial similarity, F mean n «piritual union; and 
this ix only. possible in the harmonious, and to recognize it is difficult, 
und to weigh it still more so. 

For this reason his Majesty does not care for poets ; he attaches no 
weight to a handful of imagination, Fools think that he does not eure 
c for poetry, and that for this reason he turns his heart from the poets. 
Notwithstanding this circumstance, thousands of poets ate continually 
at court, and many among them have completed a didn, or have written 
Amamawi. T shall now enumerate the best among them. 

1. Shaykh Aba 'l-Fayz-i Payzi. 
(Vide p. 048.) | 

He was a man of chonrful disposition, liberal, active, an early riser. 

He was a disciple of the emperor, and was thus at peace with the whole 
world. Hin Majesty understood the value of his genius, and conferred 
"upon him the title of Malik 'sh-suSard or king of the poets? He wrote 
for nearly forty yesr» under the name of Fagz?, which he afterwards, under 
divine inspiration, changed to Fayyó;i, us he himself says in his “ Nal 
Daman ” :— 
Before thie, whenever I issued anything, 
The writing on my signet was “ Fayzi”. 
But as I am now chastened by spiritual love, 
Tam the “ Fayyizt” of the Ocean of Superabundante (God's love). 
His excellent manners and habits cast « lustre on his genius. He was 
LM rr venia elis Omi petii perm mini imei 
Both in miracle, but the dando are tom in t wj. Wine De 
e mirati, a mionn be has mian to Dy aie SF Sent, Burial", 
sahasa ot Mashhad (rds blow, tha STER ot mt he fires that obtained thie ttle, 
Tahingte b of Asl waa 
And under Bháhjahán, Mubaimad Jn Quis and. after him, Abü Tålib Kalim, Awtung. 
aibi hates] aa munh a he hatal history and muslo, ; 
[ hio werd meaning ' alnmdanee " ; Foytt would be a inan who haa 
EC cate E 
— — set s uit da tior v — 
J —— onl. have maintained that the mere form enggoeted the change al Pugss 
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eminently distinguished in several branches. He composed many works 
in Persian and Arabic. Among others he wrote the Sawáti** "ILíIhám ! 
(“ mys of inspiration "* ), which isa commentary to the QurSán in Arabic, 
in which he only employed auch letters as have no dots. The words of 
the Sürat* “libhias * contain the date of its completion. 

He looked upon wealth as the means of engendering poverty,? and 
adversity of fortune wus in hiv eyes un ornament to Oheerfulness, The 
door of his house was open to relations and strangers, friends, and foes : 
and the poor were comforted in his dwelling. As he wus difficult to 
Please, he gave no publicity to his works, and never put the hand of 
request to the forehend * of loftiness: He east no admiring glance on 
himself, Genius os» he was, he did not care much for poetry, and did 
not frequent the society of wits. He was profound in philosophy ; what 
he had read with his eyes wan nourishment for the heart. He studied 
medicine deeply, and gave poor people advice gratia. 


some of the excellent writings of this unrivalled author of the age, and 
gather, with the eye of n jealous critic, yet with the hand of a friend, 
»ome of his verses? But now it is brotherly love—a love which does 
t — — — E UE 
LI bave mii ol thin work, It ia often cotlonnded with the Mawirid« 
TL kilam, — — nico i P M i without the une of dotted letters, The’ 
Mawirid was printed at Caleutts in at, | . by the Of the Madrass anit 
Maulawi Mubumnad SAI of Rämpår. It contains sentences, often y, en the words 
Tiláte, saldin, Gilm* "Ldulüm. Idam, Muhammad, bikes Tah, oiie" eto., zod possosses 
listlw interest, Fuyif displays iti (t hia loxicographieal alilities, 
* This bs the 112th chapter of the Qur*án. which commencer with tbe worda Qu! Áuwe 
AUAM abod, "Tho letters added give 1002; Fayrl, therefore. wrote. the book two z 


before his death, This elever fárítà was found out bv Mir Haydar M 
sf . 
wom be had, tho monr he gave away, and thus he became poot. or, ka 








Kishan, ally styled à Vule below, the Jlor 
* i. or mors be had, th 





lnwwon of the Marker (p. 549) mass book conta an pa on ers 
Abi teal in ther ted book of hie Af + The same book contains an plegy on Fs 

MSS. of Fn. Nal Duma aee Wwmerous Hi Diwün, exclusive of the Qaai« 
un d at DAR In a. 138], but hap boon long mut of sete It enda with a 
Wubasi (by ' 
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not travel along the road of critical nicoty—that commands me to write 
down some of his verses, 










Extracts from Faysi s Qagidas (Odes). 

J. 0 Thou, who existest from eternity and abidest for ever, sight 
cannot bear Thy light, praise cannot exprese Thy perfection. 

2. Thy light melts the understanding, and Thy glory baffles wisdom ; 
to think of Thee destroys reason, Thy essence confounds thought, 

3, Thy holiness pronounces that the blood drops of human meditation 
are shed in vain in search of Thy knowledge: human understanding is 
but an atom of dust. 

4. Thy jealousy, the guard of Thy door, stuns human thought by a 
- low in the face, and gives human ignoranoe a slap on the nape of 
the neck. 

5. Science is like blinding desert sand on the toad to Thy perfection ; 
the town of literature is a mere hamlet compared with the world of Thy 
know 

6. My foot has no power to travel on this path which misleads sages ; 
T have no power to bear the odour of this wine, it confounds my knowledge. 

T Tho tablet of Thy holiness is too pure for the (black) tricklings of 
the human pen ; the dross of hutan understanding is unfit to be used 
as the philosopher's stone, 
kr. & Man's so-called foresight and guiding reason wander about 
— c bewildered in the streets of the city of Thy glory. 

9. Human knowledge and thought combined can only spell the first 
letter of the alphabet of Thy love. 
10. Whatever our tongue can say, and our pen can write, of Thy Being, 
i all empty sound and deceiving scribble. 
I. Mere beginners und auch as are far advanced in knowledge are 
both eager for union with Thes; but the beginners are tattlers, and 
* those that are advanced are triflers, 
E 12. Each brain is fall of the thought of grasping Thoo ; the brow of 
Plato even burned with the fever heat af this hopeless thought, 

13. How shall » thoughtless: man like mo succeed when Thy jealousy 
strikes down with a fatal blow the thoughts * of aninta 

14: O that Thy grace would cleanse my brain ; for if not, my rest- 
lessness. (qutrub) * will end in madness. 


; [itenily, atten n dagger into tho livers ot th minta. 
, has Atrat but several MSS, of Fayal Qasidas qutrub, which signifas 
incipient madness, reatimanem ol thonghi- i "s ` 
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15, For him who travels barefooted on the path towards Thy glory, 
even the mouths of dragons would be as it were a protection for his feet 
(lit, greaves),* 

16. Compared with Thy favour, the nine metals of earth are but as 
half a handful of dust; compared with the table of Thy mercies, the 
seven oceans are a. bow] of broth. 

17. To bow down the head upon the dust of Thy threshold and then 
to look up, is neither correct in faith, nor permitted by truth. 

t8. Alas, the stomach of my worldlinoss takes in impure food like a 
hungry dog, although Love, the doctor,* bade me-abetain from it. 





L O mian, thou coin bearing the double stamp of body and spirit, 
I do not know what thy nature i»; for thou art higher than heaven and 
lower than earth 

2. Do not be cast down, becswse thou art a mixture of the four 
elements; do not be self-complncent, because thou art the mirror of the 
seven realms (the earth). 


3. Thy frame contains the image of the heavenly and the lower. 


regions, be either heavenly or earthly, thou art at liberty to choose, 

4. Those that. veil their faces in Heaven [the angela) love thee; thou, 
misguiding the wise, are the fond petted ene of the solar aystem (lit. the 
seven planets), 

5. Be attentive, weigh thy coin, fot thou art a correct balance 
fié., thou hast the power of correctly knowing thyself}, sift thy atoms 
well; for thou art the philosopher's stone Caes! e$. 

6. Learn to understand thy value; for the heaven buys (miusMtarij * 
thy light, in order to bestow it upon the planets. 

T. Do not act against thy reason, for it is a tristworthy counsellor ; 
sot not thy heart on illusions, for it (the heart) i a lying fool 

8. Why art thou an enemy to thyself, that from want of perfection 
thou shouldst weary thy better nature and cherish thy senses (or tonguo} ? 

9. The heart of time sheds ite blood on thy account fiw., thè world is 
dissatisfied with thee] ; for in thy hypocrisy thou art in speech like balm, 
but in deeds like a lancet. 

10. Be ashamed of thy appearance; for than pridest thyself on the 
title of “sum total", and art yet but a marginal note. 





$ Ña tho terror of the mouths of dragons is even & protection eampared with the 
duties dn the road to the understanding of God's glory. 
© This is.» pun, AM uskíarí also means Jupiter, ono of the planets, 























IT. If such be the charm ot thy being, thou hadat better diè; for the 
eye of the world regards thee as an optical illusion (mutarrar). 
12. O careless man, why art thou so inattentive to thy loss and thy 
gain; thou sellest thy good luck and bargainest for misfortunes. 
13. 1f on this hunting-ground thou wouldat but unfold the wing of 
resolution, thou wouldst be able to catch even the phamnix with sparrow 
leathers.* 
M... Do not be proud (farbih) beenuse thoa art. the centre of the body 
of the world. Dost thou not know that people praise a waist (miyan) 
when it is thin ! * 
5. Thou oughtest to be ashamed of thyself, when thow seest the: 
doings of auch aa from zeal wander barefooted on the field of love; since 
thou ridest upon a swift camel [L.e., a8 thou hast not yet reached the higher 
degree of zeal, that is, of walking barefooted) thou ehouldat not count 
thy steps [Er thou ahouldst not be proud). 
16, Tf then wishest to understand the secret. meaning of the phrase. 
“to prefer the welfare of others to thy own "', treat thyself with. poison. 
_and others with sugar =» 
WW, Ae RAA a Fik a Gta Soak, SE Sse SFE Ts Gen secon of 
Him whom people serve. 
18. Place thy face, with the humble mien of a beggar, upon the 
threshold of truth, looking with a smile of contempt upon worldly 
riches ;— 
19. Not with the (self-complacent) smirk which thou asaumest * in 
private, whilst thy worldliness flies to the east and the west. 
20. Guard thine eye well; for like & nimble-handed thief it takes by 
force the jewel out of the hand of the jeweller. 
21. Those who hold in their hand the lamp of guidance often plunder 
caravans on the high road. 
23. My dear son, consider how short the time is that the star of good 
fortune revolves according to thy wish; fate shows no friendship. 
23. * There is no one that understands me: for were T understood, 


— tat. Win e Rua te ano jie 
Pikiao rinira The un en arbi and sign deni Ms 
MEN. 
* Tho next wersem arm faubkrüya (hoastful) Al Péssian poris write eneamiatos an 


Wondorful stories are told about the mitror of Alexander the Great, Ho» ordermd his 


— driend, the Balsts, to erect |n Alexandria a tower 150 yards high. A mirror 
was then vc endo ales in diameter, and above 21 in 


that happened in the world, oan $s fag np Conateaatangie 
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1 would continually cleave my heart and draw from it the wonderful 
J mirrors of Alexander. i 
24. My heart is the world, and its Hindüstán is initiated in the rites " 
of idolatry and the rules of idol making [i.e,, my heart contains wonderful | 
things]. i 
25. This [poem] is the masterpiece of the Greece of my mind ; read 
; it again and again ; ite strain ix hot easy. 
ise 26. Plunged into the wisdom of Greece, it (my mind] rose again 
M" from the deep in the land of Hind; be thou as if thou hadat fallen into 
this deep abyss [of my knowledgo, ivc., learn from me]. 

















|. The companion of my loneliness i$ my comprehensive genius; the 
scratching of tny pen is harmony for my ear. 
| 2. If people would withdraw the veil from the face of my knowledge, 

2 they would find that what those who are far advanced in knowledge call 
Ly certainty, is with me (us it were) the faintest dawn of thought. 
|" 3. If people would take the screen from the eye of my knowledge, 

i they would find that what is revelation (ecstatic knowledge) for the wise 

is but drunken madness for me. j 
4. If T were to bring forth. what is in my mind, T wonder whether —— — 
the spirit of the age could bear it. 
5. On account of the regulated condition of my mind, I look upon — 
, myself as the system of the universe, and heaven and earth are the 
a. result of my motion and-my rest. 

6. My vessel does not require the wine of the friendship of time; my 
own blood i$ the basis of the wine of my enthusiasm [i.e., I require no one's 
assistance]. 

7. Why should I wish for the adulation of mean people! My pen 
bows down its head and performs the sijda in adoration of my knowledge. 


Extracts from Fayz? s Ghazals. 
|. Rise and ask, in this auspicious moment, a favour at my throne; 
in noble aspirations I excel any army. 
2. Expect in my arena the victory of both wards; the banner of - 
royalty weighs down the shoulder of my love. 
B S; Wien Ies à Motnatie gaspa apa ika (ind Vice he dn 
; even the ant from my good fortune becomes possessed of the brain of 
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4. The keepors of my door have their «words drawn; where is the 
desire that dares intrude on my seclusion | 
f. Although I have buried my head in my hood, yet I can seo both 


- "worlds; it may be that Love has woven my garment from the threads 


of my contemplation, 
6. My cye is open and waits for the manifestation of truth; the 
apirit of the Universe flees before the insignia of my ecstatic bewilderment. 
7. Lam the simple Faygi; if yon do not believe it, look into my 


heart through the glass of my external form. 


L The flame from my broken heart rises upwards; to-day a fiery 
surge rages in my brenat. 

3. In tho beginning of things, each being received the slate of learning 
{ia., itis the appointed duty of each to learn something}; but Love has 
leatned something from looking at me, the duties of à handmaid. 

53. May the eye of him who betrays à word. zeganding my broken heart 
be filled with the blood of his own heart ! 

4. O Fayzi, thou dost not possess what people call gold ; but yet the 
alchomist knows how to extract gold from thy pale cheek. 





Tt wero better if 1 melted my heart, and laid the foundation for a now 
one + T have too often patiently patched up my torn heart. 





I. From the time that love stepped into my heart, nothing has oozed 
from my veins and my wounds but the beloved. 
2. The wings of angels have melted in the heat of my wine. Woe to 


the world, if a flash of lightning should some day leap from my jar [i.e., the 


world would come to an end, if the secret of my love were diselosed | ! 





E 
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1. Two difficulties have befallen me on the path of love; Lam accused 
of bloodshed, but it is the beloved who is the murderer. 

2. O travellers on the right road, do not leave me behind ! I see far, 
and my eye espies the resting place. 





I walk on a path [the path of love], where every footetep is concealed ; 
I speak in a. place where every sigh is concealed.’ 





Although life far from thee i» an approach to death, yet to stand at n 
distance is a sign of politeness. 





1. In this world there are sweethearts who mix salt with wine, and J 
yet they aro intoxicated. 

2. The nightingale vainly pretends to be a true lover; the birds on 
the meadow melt away in love and are yet silent.* 





1. My travelling companions say, “O friend, he watchful; for 
caravans are attacked suddenly." 

2. T answer, " I am not careless, but alas | what help is there against 
robbers that attuck » watchful heart 1” 

3. A wrene countenance and à vacant mind are required, when thou 
art stricken by fate with stripes from God's hand.* 





L. The cupbearers have laid hold of the goblet of clear wine; they 
made Khizr thirst for this fiery fountain. | 
2. What wine could it have been that the cupbearer poured into the — — 
goblet! Even Masih and Khizr are envious (of mo) and struggle with 





ae 


tA indicates that a man is in love unt o ia Smirna ie, dows not 
an, d love srili vamala & search, Eastern poets frequently say Qro oon d 
purity and. valuo, if it hocomes known. esr 
silent; the weak lover alone betrays hin soeret. Hence the 


E 
i 
: 


Maalb (tbe ** Messiah "J'and. Elias) tasted tho water of ife (ôb , Wme 
Xue 4 oy who etm ou i 





FF. 


Ask not to know the components of the antidote agninst love: they 
put fragments of diamonds into a deadly poison.* 





For me there is no difference between the ocean (of love) and the 
shore (of safety) ; the water of life (love) ix for me the same as a dreadful 
poison. 





l, Fayzi. have not quite left the caravan of the pilgrims, who go to 
the KaSba ; indeed, I am a step in advance of them.* 





X How can I complain that my travelling companions have left 
me behind, since they travel along with Love, the caravan chief { 
_ 2. O, that a thousand deserts were full of such unkind friends! They 
have cleared the howdah of my heart of ite burden.* 





 L Lam the man in whose ear melodies attain their perfection, in 
whose mouth wine obtains its proper temper. 
2. 1 show ne inclination to be beside myself; but what shall 1 do, 
I feel annoyed. to be myself. 


f 
| L Do pot ask how lovers have reached the heavens; for they place 





the foot on the battlement of the heart and lenp upwards. 

2, Call together all in the universe that are anxious to soe a sight: 
they have erected triumphal arches with my heart-blood in the town 
of Beauty. 

1. Those who have not closed the door on existence and non-existence 
feàp no advantage from the calm of this world and the world to come. 

2. Break the spell which guards thy treasures; for men who really 
know what good luck is have never tried their good fortune with golden 
chains. i 
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The bright sun knows the black drops of my pen, for I have carried 
my book (bayiz) to the white dawn of morn.' 





O Fayzi, is there anyone in this world that possesses more patience 
and strength than he who ean twice walk down his street ! * 





Desires are not to be found within my dwelling-place; when thou 
comest, come with a content heart. 





Renounce love ; for love is an affair which cannot be satisfactorily 
terminated. Neither fate nor the beloved will ever submit to thy wishes. 





1, Come, let us turn towards a pulpit of light, let us lay the foundation 
of a new Ka*ba with stones from Mount Sinai ! 

2 The wall (hafim) of the Ka*ba is broken, and the basis of the qibla 
is gone, let us build a faultless fortress on à new foundation | * 





1. Where is Love, that we might melt the chain of the door of the 
Kasha, in order to make a few idols for the sake of worship. 

2, We might throw down thie Kasha which Hajjáj has erected, in 
order to raise a foundation for a (Christian) monastery 





1. How long shall I fetter my heart with the coquettishness of beautiful 
boya | T will burn this heart and take a new, another heart. 

2. O Fayzi, tliy hand is empty, and the way of love lies before thee, 
then pawn the only thing that is left thee, thy poems, for the sake of 


obtaining the two worlds. 
How can I approve of the blame which certain people attach to 


+ arenes tae pas: tn iho fee) on caret, ae eee an 
* The street the lovely boy Lives, anyone walk in the street of love 
without lowing: hie ' 


! dt Sie (the temple of Makkah pulled down, falàm would bo pulled 
down; date ud have na Qs Cc Le. nó place where to turn the face 


a mari ix in Jove, ho lowes hia faith, and becomes a &&fr.. hos Khwraw says— 
ENS i EE M RE. td dan Tel tdi ud 

Ro Fayri à im love, and has turned such an 
infidel, that he would oiuke holy furniture mto or build» cloleter on the ground 


* 
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Zuluykhà f It would have boen well if the backbiting tongues of her 
slanderers had. been cut instead of their hands! 





I cannot show nungratefuloes to Love. Has he not overwhelmed me 
with—sadness and sadness ! 





I cannot understand the juggler trick which love performed: it 
introduced Thy form through an aperture so «mall as the pupil of my 
eye into the large xpace of my heart, and yet my heart cannot contain it. 





Flee, fate iw the raiser of battlefields; the behaviour of the com- 
is in the spint of (the proverb) “hold it (the jug) oblique, but 
do not. spill (the contents)." * 





My intention is not to leave my comrades behind. What shall I do 
with those whose feet are wounded, whilst the caravan travels fart 
onwards T 





This night thou tookest no notice of me, and didst pass by ; 
Thou receivedst no blessing from my eyes, and didst pass by, 
The tears, which would have caused thy hyacinths to bloom, 
Thou didst not aceept fram my moistened eye, but didst pase by, 





1, On the field of desire, 4 man need not fear animale wild or tame : 
in this path thy misfortunes arise from thyself. 

2, O Love, am I permitted to take the banner of thy grandeur from 
off the shoulder of heaven, and put it on my own ? 





1. O Fayzi, | am so high-minded that fate finds the arm of my thought 
leaning aguinst the thigh of the seventh heaven. 


' Ws Eolo iie ud Polipbet, MEM SA Yloxd (Joseph) she Biaid 
the talk of the wh Mon, Or MM invited the women who had spoton ill 
of her to «feast, and lhl knife at de p While the worzn wern 
tating. she sari Yn y vam his beuaty and exelaitmed, ^ Mà kutrs baseren,;"" 
" Hais no man {butan ) E" and thay enddenty soincontinent, that from iust thoy 
mado euts into their with the knives which Zulaykhà kad before them. 

); avoid it, you expeet help from. your 
fell (e ua) erook. but do ees 

“You mw (the jug) not spill (the contenta) " is à 
and that A allows y mares tror ea toad’ bet bot adds &. 

OSA uii. Tho fronda ioll Paypi that ho imay fli t tore, tios Ue E Min 





2. Hf other poets [as the ancient Arabians] hung their poems on the 
door of the temple of Makkah, 1 will hang my love story on the vault of 
heaven. 


|. © cupbearer Time, cease doing battle! Akbar's glorious reign 
rolls along, bring me a cup of wine : 

% Not such wine as drives away wisdom, and makes fools of those 
who command respect, ns is done by fate ; 

3. Nor the harsh wine which fans in the conceited brain the fire of 
foolhardiness on the field of battle ; 

4. Nor that shameless wine which cruelly and haughtily delivers 
reason over to the Turk of passion ; 

5. Not that fiery wine the heat of which, as love-dranken eyes well 
know, melts the bottles (the hearts of men) :— 

G. But that unmixed wine the hidden power of which makes Fate 
repent her juggling tricks (i6. which makes man so strong, that he 
vanquishes fate) ; 

T. That clear wine with which those who constantly worship in 
cloisters sanctify the garb of the heart; 

& That illuminating wine which shows lovers of the world the true 
path; | 

9. That pearling wine which cleanses the contemplative mind of 
fanciful thoughts. 








In the assembly of the day of resurrection, when past things shall 
be forgiven, the sins of the KaSba will be forgiven for the sake of the 
dust of Christian churches.* , 


l. Behold the garh of Fayyi's magnanimity ! Angels have mended — 
it» hem with pieces of the heaven. i i 

2. The most wonderful thíng 1 have asen it Foygřs heart: itis at 
once the pearl, the oceani, and the diver. 
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y 1, The travellers who go in search of love are on reaching it no longer 
alive in their howdas ; unless they die, they never reach the shore of. 
thi» ocean (love). 
P, 2. Walk an, Fayzi, urge on through this desert the eamel of zeal ; 


* for those who yearn for their homes [earthly goods] never reach the 
sacred enclosure, the heart. 





The dusty travellers on the road to poverty seem to have attained 
nothing; is it perhaps because they have found there [in their poverty] 
4 precious jewel] ! 


L In the beginning of eternity some love-glances formed mirrors, 
which reduced my heart and my eye to a molten state [i.e., my heart and 
eye are pure like mirrors]. a 

_ 8. What attractions lie in the curla of idols, thut the inhabitants of 
the two worlds [i.e., many people] have turned their face [from ideal] to 
terrestrial love T 
A 3. If a heart goes astray from the company of lovers, do not inquire 
after it; for whatever is taken away from this caravan, has always been 
brought back [ie., the heart for à time did without love, but sooner or 
later it will come back and love]. 








/ Tt is not patience that keeps back my hand from my collar; but the 
collar is already so much torn, that you could not tear it more, 








t If Layli* had had no desiro to be with Majnün, why did she 
uselessly ride about on a camel ! 

2. If anyone prevents me from worshipping idols, why does he 
cireumambulate the gates and walls in the Haram [the temple of 
Mukkah] f * 

3. Love hua robbed Fayzi of his patience, his understanding, and 
— behold, what this highway robber has done to me, the caravan 
chief 















When Love reaches the emporium of madness, he builds in the desert. 
triumphal arches with the shifting sands. 


* A lovee bas no patience ; hence he taare the collar of a 

stus wg v vene pesti sav Date lover entes Qe agen en 

way; «me w gi > to 

ly Makkah; 1 worship idole. ud s plgrisage to: 
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l, Take the news to the old man of the tavern on the eve of the 
sfd and tell him that [ shall settle to-night the wrongs? of tha last 
thirty days, 

2. Take Foyzi's Diwan to bear witness to the wonderful speeches of 
n free-thinker who belongs to a thousand sects, 





1. I have become dust, but from the odour of my grave, people shall 
know that man rises from sch dust. 

2. They may know Fayzi's* end from his beginning: withootan equal 
he goes from the world, and without an equal he rises. 





O Love, do not destroy the KaSba; for there the weary travellers 
of the road sometimes rest for à moment, 





Extracts from the Ruba*is. 
He [Akbar] is a king whom, on account of his wislom, we call züf unün 
[possessor of the sciences], and our guide on the path of religion, 
Although kings are the shadow of God on earth, he is the emanation 
of God's light. How then can we call him « shadow ?* 


road at night to those who are in darkness. 
Who even by day once beholds his face, sees at night the sun rising 
in his dream. 





If you wish to see the path of guidance as I have done, yon will never 
see it without having seen the king. 





E The Cide Tfr, ùr Erant, after the thirty days of fasting in the month Ramarin, 
— —* ZA suw intends to dink wihe (which te 


Faygi, liko a 2 et ere 
forbidden] m maks neglect, 
by ma bob Ré tg Basted: 


i 
i 


ibed by the author of tho Mic *& T6 lam to the port Yi 


tbe. PüdishaAndma, 
Pd 

— Vy dae enm edu) 

T t ut y flaw eg 

— 
Uff call b Ilan“ one without ^ dria bul night, 
TIS eee, 
Thon art the of Ge, ond libe daylight : 
I sà eene fhad ws ome Aas taw skadet, 


He i» a king who opens st night the door of bliss, who shows the 
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Thy old-fashioned prostration is of no advantage to thee—see Akbar, 
and you see Godt 


O king, give me st night the lamp of hopo, bestow upon my taper the 
everlasting ray ! 

Of the light which illuminates the eye of Thy heart,* give me an atom, 
by the light of the sun! 


No friend hus ever come from the ansemn world ; from the caravan of 
non-existence no voice has ever come. 

The heaven is the bell from which the seven metals come, and yet no 
sound has ever come from it notwithstanding it» hammers? 


In polite society they are sient; in wecret conversation they are 
When you come to the thoroughfare of Love; do not raise dust, for 
there they ire nl] surma-sellers.* 


Those are full of the divine who speak joyfully and draw clear wine 
without goblet and jar. 

Do not ask them for the ornaments of science and learning; for 
they are people who have thrown tire on the book? 


O Fayzi, go a fow stepa beyond thyself; go from thyself to the door, 
and place thy furniture before the door.* " 
Shut upon thyself the folding door of the eye, and then put on it 

two hundred locks of eyelashes. 


O Fayzi, the time of old age hax come, look where thou settest thy b 
feet. Tf thou puttest thy foot away from thy eyelashes, put it carefully, 
— a : e 
t ‘This in a strong apotheosis, and remind one of similar exprewions wed by the 
poets nt imperial Rome, 
3 Kings receive a light ummediatély from God ;. eise TIT o£ Abà "I-Fagl's Prelaen, 
x e RR TH. af nixira, according 19 the Hahiri CAjam, Mw metal ball which was 
dropped, at the end of hour. iio à largi métul cup manda at Aaji goah (o Mite ot i 























i Lovers are silent in polito society, Surma is the wellknown preparation ol lesd , 
d apiau 1o Tio give iem Tontre. ial 

* The dinciples of Akbir's divine faith have burnt tbe QurSn. They are different from. " 
— — nab ara bole the door inumedistely before the i 
to e A are i 
n de tone aA e OEO i 
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À pair of glass spectacles avails nothing, nothing- Cut off a piece from 
thy heart,* and put it on thine eye. 





A sigh is a zephyr from the hyacinth bed of speech, and this zephyr 
has spread a throne for the lord of speech. 

I sit upon this throne as the Sulayman of speech ; hear me speaking 
the language of birds.* 


O Lover, whose desolate heart grief will not leave, the fever beat will 
not leave the body, a« long as the heart. remains ! 

A lover. possesses the property of quicksilver, which does not lose its 
restlessness till it ie kushta? 








O Fayzi, open the ear of the heart and the eye of sense ; remove thy 
eye and ear from worldly affairs. 

Behold the wonderful change of time, and close thy lip; listen to 
the enchanter Time ami shut thy eye. 





What harm can befall mo, even if tbe ranks of my enemies attack me T 
They only strike a blow on the ocean with a handful of dust. 

Lam like a naked sword in the hand of fate: he is killed that throws 
himself on me. 





To-day I am at once both clear wine and dregs; I am hell, paradise, 


and purgatory. 
Any thing more wonderful than myself does not exist; for I am at 
once the ocean, the jewel, and the merchant. 





Before I and thou were thought of, our free will was taken from our 
hands. 

Be without cares, for the maker of both worlds settled our affairs 
lang before I and thon were made. 


* For thy heart is and trausparetit, 

* Solomon eaderatiod the languags of the birds. 

+ Kashta. pr. killed, is are quivksilver, as wed for looking glasees. ‘The lever: 
mast dio betoro be ean Hind rest. 


* My text haa arbàbi, Arbok ithe plural ot fabh, amt ts ceed a Lone 


o 


| 
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2. Khwája Husayn Saná*i of Mashhad.’ 

i. My speech is the morning of sincere men ; my tongue is the 
sword of the morning of words. 

%. It is clear from my words thut the Rud” 'L-qude is the nurse of 
the Maryam of my hand [composition }.* 

3. It is aufficient that my peu has made my meanings fine, a single 
dot of my pen in my world, 

4. In short, words exist in this world of brief duration, and my words 
are taken from them. 

5. No one on the day of resurrection will get hold of my garment 
except passion, which numbers among those whom T have slain. 





When thou goest out to mingle in society at evening, the last ray of 
the sun lingers on thy door nnd thy walls, in order to see thee. 





L In the manner of benuty and coquetry, many fine things are 
to be seen (as for example) cruel ogling and tyrannical flirting. 

2. If I hold up a mirror to this strange idol, his own figure does not 
appear to his eye, ax something known to him.* 

3, If, for example, thou sittest behind looking: glass,» person standing 
before it would see hie own face with the head turned backwards. 

4. If, for example, an ear of corn wus to receive its water according 
to an agreement made with thee [O miser], no more grain would ever be 
crushed in the hole of a mill. 





1. A sorrow which reminds lovers of the conversation of the beloved, 
às for them the sume às sweet medicine: 


- 


«The authue of the tanda yi ror says that Khia maya m MÀ pon d 
€Inàyat Mirzà, amd waa in the service of Sulj&n Thrühim Mirz& Salawt, But in hin own 
Sta hts aid adn hin «db son Gt Maina f of Mash 
and the 2 of the Atashkada iso had redding 

ieee ie sero hae bts ether ni ona umdemtande the 


(E his verse, or his vores ha vedere aegro 
extracta confirm. — — th ho 
“does wit deny him poetical . Thu A: 

— rerh arogans y ragori Ar Shh Tahtmiap. On 


the aeeemnion of Shah CI»máCil IT, Dre diraa, son oF SMN Tahmin., On 


[zr m did not mention his nase suid accused ra, im pegede E © 
vn He 


curof Ibeibim Mires’, Sana‘ tiled to Hindietdn, and was woll 
: del Laer low e Dis leder a ea n n MOX 
(Catalogue, -i Rahimi states 
is Ma bones ets tun — hin relation Mirch —— SAratehah, 
Thomas sation op O20 note ú, that aya toned pon in no bie togcher, 


* Rub* ‘L-qeds, the epitit of holiness, Meryem, the Vi inde Mary. 
3 So strange it th» boy whom I lore. 
* This verve ble to tim, 
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2. T exposed the prey of my heart to death, but the hunteman has 
given me quarter on account of my leanness and let me run away! 

3. HE lovers slept with the beloved till the morning of resurrection, 
the morning breeze would cause them to feel the pain of an arrow.* 





O sober friends, now is the time to tear the collar; but who will raise 
my hand to my collar t? 





' The messenger Desire comes again running, saying * . . 





Tt is incumbent upon lovers to hand over to their hearts those (cruel) 
words which the beloved (boy) took from his heart and put upon his 
tongue. 





= When my foot takes me to the KaSba, expect to fine me in an idol 
temple; for my foot goes backwards, and my goal is an illusion, 
JU 





1. The spheres of the nine heavens cannot contain an atom of the 
| love grief which Saná*i's dust scntters to the winds, 

2. Like the sun of the beaven thou livest for all ages ; every eve knowa 
thee ne well us it knows what sleep is. 


3. Huzni of Ispahán. 

J Ho was an inquiring man of 4 philosophical turn of mind, and well 
acquainted with ancient poetry and chronology. Ho was free and easy 
and good hearted ; friendliness was stamped upon his forehead. 

| t I, I search my heart all round to look for a quiet place—and, gracious 
God! if I do not find eortow, I find desires. 

— 2. Zulaylhà stood on the flowerbed, and yet she said in ber grief 
that it reminded her of the prison in which a certain ornament. of society 
[Yüsuf] dwelled. 

$, I am in despair on thy account, and yet what shall I do with 
love ! for between me and it (love) etands (unfulfilled) desire. 

4 5 Or wo mx rend Purrcum inatendl al girim, whmi tbo iueaning would be, ibe 

er ep em MT dM 


are four vemos alter this in my text edition, which are uninteltigilie to me, 
* The poet hae no strength Jeh jn. n to rate hia hazdl to Mis collat. ^ fide p. (OU, 











i 
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i 
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Gabriel's wing would droop, if he hnd to fly along the road of love ; 
this message (love) does not travel aa if on a zephyr. 





Whether a man be an. Ayáz ot à Mabmüd, here (in love) he is a slave ; 
for love ties with the sam» string the foot of the slave and the freeman,* 





1. Last night my moist eye caught fire from the warmth of my heart ; 
the Jamp of my heart was burning until morning, to show you the way 
to me. 

9. The power of thy beauty became perfectly known to me, when its 
fire fell on my beart and consumed me unknown to myself. 





O Huzni, 1 sometimes smile at thy simplicity: thou hast become a 
lover, and yet expectest faithfulness from the beloved. 





Don't cast loving eyes nt me; for I amo withered feeble plant, which 
cannot bear the fall radiance of the life-conmming sun [of thy beauty}. 


Alas ! when I throw myself on the fire, the obstinate beloved has 
nothing elte to say but Huzni, what ie amoke like 1” 








| heat, Huent, tliat thon art anxious to be freed from love's fetters. 
Heartless wretch, be off ; what dost thou know of the value of such a 


captivity! 


To-day, like every other day, the simple-minded Hugni was content 
with thy false promises, and had to go. 


4. Qéasim-i Kahi* 

He is known as Miyin Kali Ho knew something of the ordinary 
sciences and lived quiet and content. Hh rarely mixed with people 
in high position, On account of hi» generous disposition, a. few low 
mon had gathered round him, for which reason well-meaning people who 
did not know the circumstances, often upbraided him. Partly from his 








» Ayke was a slave of Mabmdéd of (hasnt and i¢ proverbial in the Kart forfaithfulare 
There are several — Neyait o Ayie 

b KAM, ™ gramy," in hio tubdallus. Bati" oni ( 1, 172) sa y» Mat hie verses are iride 
ani the idess stoleti from others ; but yet. hie poems arn not without merit, Ho war welt 


read in the ef tha Qur* da, in astronomy, , und the eciences which go b 
tho. name of j he wrote an mue, and waa v inn Caribe ancl riddles, He bal 
vitted several Sba of renown, among them the grest poet Jámi (died a.m. 800). 


Bot he wae « anil was fond of the company of wandering fagim, títutes, 
and sodomites, “ e rea MM SUME Nea) bara Ee bar BAET 
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own love of independence, partly from the indulgence of hie Majesty, 
he counted himself among tlie disciples and often foretold future eventa. 





A low-minded man musi be he who oan lift up his hand for terrestrial 
goods in prayer to. God's throne. 





Tf lovers counted the hours apent in silent grief, their lives would 
appear to them longer than that of Khizr! 





Wherever thou goest, I follow thee like à shadow ; perhaps, in course 
of time, thou wilt by degrees cast a. kind glance at me? 





1. When I saw even elephants attached to my beloved, I spent the coin i 
of my life on the road of the elephant. 


—— — entitled or jawth, to the Beatin, azul completed = 
s diwin, An ode of hin iv mentioned MINIME máyiün and the Aatrolabe. 
He ie maid to have died at the advanved age of 120 yearn, 
‘The yi Aser (Colentte edition, p, 250) calle him '* Mirzá Aba 1-Queim of 
&übul ", and say» that he was born in Torkiatén, and brought ep in Kabul One of his 
ancestors paid i le ree to "iur, accompanied. the . of that conqueror, and 
settled wt K&hi was wll reonived by 
The same —— Bia a Galale Dea L ORA a MEN TS IA Hrmeo. instead m 
al * Mireà " ww sbould read “* Mir“, 
The Haft f5liwn hos note em Kahl, Amin ot SLY) ease that Kahl's 
name be Sa: Najm ‘d-Din M jQiem, When fifteen 
old. — Jm, and afterwards Háshiml 
" went 


1 
4 





te Nox 
gives 2nd Rabic I, 978, unless for. Mawldnk Qasim of Buklrá, a 
Ce i 
r Vide wlan. Ieldindms-yi Jehasgirt 


„KAN. Mäyäakāl (nide py 610) is the saime ot tbo bis 
— 


= = 
gx 
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2. Wherever I go I, like the elephant, throw dust on my head, unless 
| see my guide above my head. 

$. The elephant taming king is Jalál» 'd-Din. Mubammad. Akbar, he 
who bestows golden elephants upon his pocta- 


1. © friend, whose tongue speaks of knowledge divine, and whose 
heart ever withdraws the veil from the light of truth, 

2. Never cherish a thought of which thou oughtest to be ashamed, 
never utter a word for which thou wouldst have to ask God's pardon. 





5. Ghazáli of Mashhad.! 


He was unrivalled in depth uf understanding and sweetness of 
language, and was well neqdainted with the noble thoughts of the Süfis. 





T beard a noise and started from a deep nlèep, and stared—the awful 
might had not yet passed nway—l fell again asleep? 


Beauty leads to fame, and love to wretchedness. Why then do you 
speak of the cruelties of the sweetheart and the faults of the miserable 
lover ! 








Since either seceptance or exclusion nwaits all in the world to come, 
take care not to blame anyone; for this is blameworthy: 





Dekhio with « couplet. whieh TTD, 170, where the eer i Shea! refers to the ¢ in 
4 tnt, g stands for 1,000, 
"The HH [qii mention another G)exSli, 
© This ia to be sndemtood ini a mystio seme, Bmndii* oni (STL, 171) says that be bad. 
not found this verme i GiazAlEs Diwàn. 


= mam IL e — E 
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LO Ghazali, | ehun a friend who pronounces my actions to be good, 
though they are bad. 
2. I like a simple friend, who holla my faults lika a looking-glaas 
before my face. 
L In love no rank, no reputation, no science, no wisdom, no genea- t 
logical tree i$ required, 
2. For such a thing as love is, a man must possess something peculiar : 
the sweetheart j« jealons—he must possess decorum, 
l The king says, " My cash js tuy treasure," The Saff says, " My 
— tattered garment ix my ‘woollen stuff.” 
2, The lover says, " My grief is my old friend." I and my heart E 
a alone know what is within my breast. 





L H thy heart, whilst in the KaSba, wanders after something else, 
| thy worship is wicked, and the KaSba is lowered to a cloister. 
2. And if thy heart rests in God, whilst thou art in a tavern, thou 
mayest drink wine, and yet be blessed in the life to come. 


6, SUrfi of Shiriz2 
The forehead of his diction shines with decorum, and possesses 
lar grace. Self-admiration led him to vanity, and made him speak 
- lightly oi the older classic. "The bud of liis merits withered away before 
it could develop itself. 













f 







! The Ma*Agic-d Rakimed (MM. Ar- Bor. Mangal, p. 597] pays that Ur name was 
Ehwijs Sayyidi )Mubemad, Thetajkallus &Urfi haa à reference to the occupation 
hl father. vic rgd tthe Masa boul to Jolt alter SharSiand SUrfe 


un he therefore went to Fathpür Sükrí, where &Abü '1-Fath. 








wi attendant. on. € Abd^ "r-Kabim . and was aivo introduced at court. He 
Ene e Er es EUM 
"PEN cop e I ef Ipfahin. Hr woe 

the : ol Gishin, snå buried. in Rajat ak 
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Cling to the hem of a heart which saddens nt the plaintive voice bf 
the nightingale ; for that heart knows something. 





If someone cast a doubt on the loftiness of the cypress, I melt away 
from envy; for loftiness js so desirable that even a doubtful mention 


of it creates envy, 





He who is intimate with the morning zephyr, knows that the scent 
of the Jasmin romains notwithstanding the appearance of chill autumn. 





My wounded heart cannot endure a healing balm; my turban’s fold 
cannot endure the shadow of a blooming rose. 





1. It i inenmbent on me, when in society, to talk low; for the 
sensible people in society are stupid, and I speak but Arabic. 

4. Remain within the boundary of thy ignorance, unless you bea 
Plato: an intermediate position js mirage and raving thirst. 





Do not say that those who sing of love are silent; their song is 
too fine, and the audience have cotton in their ears. 





The more I exert myself, the more I come into trouble ; if Tam enlm, 
the ovean’s centre is at the shore. 





There is some hope that people will pardon the strange ways of SUrfi 
for the homeliness of his well-known poems. 


to his Hin Masters, , be alten wrengl M “| 

ie ay Se eee veg Ir ie plam s dry oe ny megs yr 
bio otal shh nas of aud (uod. Vp t. rejinnd CUM 20 the 
namme are 
pene wre Cort tt eras pam wen ahh: * 
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No one has yet come into the world that can bear the grief of love ; 
for every one lias through love lost the colour of his face and turned pale. 





O. *Urfi, live with good nnd wicked men in euch a manner, that 
Muhammadans may wash thee (after thy death) in Zamzam water, and 
Hindüs may burn thee. 





1f thou wishest to see thy. fnulta clearly, lie for à moment in ambush 
for thyself, as if thou didst not. know thyself. 





SUrfi has done well to stand quietly before a closed door, which no 
one would open, He did not knock ut another door. 





To pine for the arrival of young spring shows narrowness of mind in 
me; for there are hundreds of pleasures on the heap of rubbish in the 
backyard, which are not met with ina rose garden, 





My heart js sinking as the colour on Zalykhi’s cheek when she saw 
herself alone ; and my grief has become the talk of the market like the 
suspicion east on. Yüsuf. 

L On the day when all shall give an account of their deeds, and 
when the virtues of both Shaykh and Brahman shall be scrutinized, 

2, Not a grain shall be taken of that which thou hast reaped, but a 
harvest shall be demanded of that which thou hast not sown. 





1, O thou who haat experienced happiness and trouble from good and. 
had events, and who art in consequence full of thanks and sometimes 


full of complaints, 


2. Do not take high ground, so that thy efforts may not be in vain s 


be rather (yielding) like grass that stands in the way of the wind, or like 
^ bundle of grass which others carry off on their shoulders. 





1. O SUrfi, for what reason is thy beart so joyful} Ts it for th» few 
“verses whioh thou hast left behind t 

2. Alas! thou losest even that wbich thou lenvest behind as some- 
thing once belonging to thee. Thou oughtest to have taken it with thee; 
but hast thou taken it with thee ! 








7. Mayli of Hirát, 


X His name was Mires Qui! Ho was of Turkish extraction, and lived 
in the society of gay people. 


Since T have become famous through my love, I shun all whom I see ; 
for I am afraid lest my going to anyone might put thee into his thoughts. 

























! 1 die and feel pity for such a9 remain alive; for thou art accustomed 
to commit such eruelties as thou hast done to mo, 





1. My heart derived so much pleasure from seeing thee, that fate— 
God forbid, that it whould think of revenge. i 

2. Thou art neither a friend nor n stranger to me; what name i» 
man to give to such a relation t 





Thou knowest that love to thee does not pass away with the lives 
of thy lovers; for thou passest by the tombe of those whom thy love: 
slew, and yet thou behavest coquettuhly. 





When thou biddest me go, cast one glance upon me; for from 
carefulness people tie a string to the foot of à bird, even if it be so 
tame ua to eat from the band. 





My last breath ie at hand! © enemy, let me have him (the lovely 
boy) but for a moment, &o that with thousands of pangs I may restore 
him to thee. 





t. T promised myself that 1 would be patient, and did not go to 
him (the boy); I had hopes to be content with loneliness. 

2. But the. woe of sepamtion kills me, and. whispers every moment 
to mo, “ This is the punishment of him who puts confidence in bis 


i 
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1, Thy clients have no cause to ask thee for anything; for every 
one of them has from a beggar become a Croesus in. wealth. 

2. But thou findest such a pleasure in granting the prayers of beggars, 
that they make requests to thee by way of flattery. 


8. Ja*far Beg of Qazwin. 


He is à man of profound thought, bas lesrnt n good deal, and describes 
vory well the events of past ages. Asan accountant he is unrivalled, From 
his knowledge of human nature he leana to mirth and is fond of jokes. 
He waa 80 fortunate to obtain the title of Asaf Khin, and was admitted 
na a disciple of his Majesty." 





I am jealous of the zephyr, but I gladden my heart with the thought 
that this i» & rose garden, and no one can close the door in the face of 
the wind. 





When the town could not contain the sorrows of my heart, I thought 
that the open country was created for my heart, 


Lam prepared for another interview to-night; for | have patched 


up my torn, torn heart. 





It ia the fault of my love that he (the lovely boy] is an enemy. What 
in love worth, if it makes no impression ! 





T admire the insight of my heart for its familiarity with beauties whose 
ways are 60 strange. 





He came and made me confused; but he did Hot remain long enough 
for me to introduce my heart to consolation. 





As I am entirely at fault, do not threaten me with revenge; for 
the pleasure of taking revenge on thee makes mo hid my fault deflance. 





L. Dost thou show me thy face so holdly, Happiness | Wait a moment, 

that I may announce my love-grief. 
1 abere ie? Til mime Jaditagiri, 
n poen mE ^» extracta. 


T. Hm 
The Mascawi by Jafar mentioned by Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 444] "mos 
Zayn” TS Abidi mgerling whom iene, p85; ead Spin. ine i p 20, 
at. 
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2 JaSfar came to-day 50 broken-hearted to thy house, that the hearta 
E. of the stones burnt on seeing his extraordinary condition. 
1. Whoever has been in thy company for a night, is the companion 
I of my sad fate. 
a 2. JuSfar haa found the road to the street of the sweetheart so difficult, 


that he can no more rise to his feet. 


















| The morning zephyr, | think, wafta to me tbe scent of a certain 
sweetheart, because Jacol keeps lis closed eye turned towards a caravan. 





A new rose must have opened out in the garden; for last night the 
nightingale did not go asleep till the morning. 
9. Khwája Husayn of Marw.* 
| He possessed many excellent qualities, and sold bis encomiuma at a 
high price. Ho lived at the Court of Humáyün, nnd was also during this: 
reign. highly fnvoured. 


L The realms of speech nre in my possession, the banker of speech is 
the jeweller of my pearl strings. 
i 9. Creation’s profaco is a sheet of my book, the secrets of both worlds 
are in the nib of my pen. 


, 10. Hayati of Gillin? 
À stream from the ocean of thought passes by his house; correctness 
and equity are visible on his forehead. Serenity and tmth are in him 
united ; he is free from the bad qualities of poets. 








t Jacob bad become btind from weepity over thy lowe of Joseph. One day hn smallad 
thie ecent of Joseph's cost, which « messonger wae bringing tó Egypt, When tho coat was 
applied to his eyra, ho recovered 
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1, Whenever you speak, watch yourself; repentance follows every 
word which gladdens no heart, / 
2. You do not require the swift wing of a bird ; but since fortune is 
so, borrow the foot of the ant and flee. 4 








A love-sick man is so entangled in. his grief, that even the wish of | 
getting rid of it does bim harm. 





Whatever you see is, in soma way or otber, s highway robber. T 
know no man that has not been waylaid. 


1. Thi is the tharoughtare of love, it is no open market ; keep your 
lips closed, no talk is required. 

2. I, too, have been among the heathens, but have seen no waist 
worthy of tho sacred. thread. 

8. Covetous people are, from covetousness, each other's enemies ; 
in friendship alone there are no rivals. 


i. Lot every thorn which people sow in thy road, bloom in tbe lustre 
of thy smiles. 4 
2. Say nothing, and heal the wound of the heart with poisoned arrows. 


1. My love makes me delay over everything, even if it were a acent 
in the house, or a colour in the bazaar. 

2. Thou knowest what people call me—'" mad from shame, and 
dejected from baseness.” 


rey ANST M 


gone altogether from trying to patch it, 
1.1 suffer thy crücltims and die; perhaps I thus complete my 
i of the with thee, 
2. Thou canst not deprive me means of union unless 
iiae anaa Ga eee lox. 
c 
This turf and this field have a tinge of madness ; insanity and drunken- 
-mess have to-day a good omen, 
] " 9 oe 
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I 
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1, Love-grief is followed by an increase of sorrow, the desire to meet 
him is followed by bloody tear. 

2. Neither the one nor the other, however, is the means of attaining 
love's perfection ; be sound in mind, or else completely mad. 





}. 1 am neither as high ae the Pleiades, nor as low aa the abyss; I 
neither cherish the old- grief, nor do F posses a new thought. 

2. H I am not the wailing nightingale, there i» yet this excellence 
left, I am the moth and am pledged to the flame! 





1, Tam the heart-grief of my dark nights, I am the misfortune of 
the day of my fate. 

2. Perhaps I may goa step back to myself; it ie a long time that 
J have been waiting for myself. 


11. Shikebi of lepahán. — 

He possesses taste and writes well. He is acquainted with chronology 
and the ordinary sciences; and the purity of his nature led him to 
philosophical independence.* 

1 have lived through nights of lonely sorrow, and am still alive ; 
I had no idea of tle tenaciousness of ray life. 








anelent iden, — Psalm xxxix, 
i mioth vanishes in ite dolight, 
viz, the flew wie) Un sel Jl tiere te —— sa 
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Imámi of I H» stadied under. Asmir Toqiy“ 4-Din Mu o Shiris, but 
hie native tows, for Mirsi ahs poant yml nekin nequaindad ith the posta Sanati, 
Mayll, and Wall Deaht Ba het ke was well ktown xa a port, he cotarmed for a 


went te 

later: he fell out with hin patron. and went from the 
m bkn introduced bim at court, He asl] for permmion 
to return to but Jahangir would not let kim go. und. lim of Tikit 
Ne ded there ct the ege a axi orvon, in 103, the [eA uf — tir ae 


— Aunhee Chronozram, «à wives ouly 122. Por bin SAginima, Abd" "r.Habln 


pave him 15,000, or, an to the Haft 19,000 ss a pret. Ho wrote 

Em PEU c ry ee re 

A A.B. , «sy. 
Auhrafie, Iida not kao whether thie Mactawi is the pater ac 


o sere chinett ta vs Shirin mate, [The Aa. Soo. of Ben —* 
w " 1 
eei risen by Shlain iè —— — nian 
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Grief, not mirth, is my ware, Why dost thou wish to know its price ? 1 
I know that thou wilt not buy it, and that I shall not sell it. 





On account of the jealousy of the watcher I had resolved to stay i 
away from tiy feast; 1 was deceived by my bad luck and called it jealousy, 
and stayed away. i 





O God, bestow upon my wares a market from the unseen world! T I 
would eell my heart for o single interview ; vouchsafe a buyer ! 





Thou art warm with my love; anid fa ordar:to kaop of bad manz; 1 
I sit over the fire, and burn myself as wild ruo! 





T uprooted my heart from my being, but the burden of my heart did. 
not leave my being. ] severed my head from my body, but my shoulder» 
did not leave my collar. 





1, To-day, whon the eup of union with thee ia full to the brim I see 
Neglect sharpen the sword, in order to kill me: 

2. Thou dost not dwell in my heart and hast girded thy loins with 
hatred towards me—ruin upon the house which raises enemies ! 





1, Tho plaintive song of my bird [heart] turns the cage to a rosobed ; 
the sigh of the heart in which thou art, turns to a rosebed. 

2, When thy beauty chines forth, covetousness also i love; straw, 
when going up in flames, turns to à rosebed. 









1, Happy are we if we come to then, through thee; like blind men. ^ 
we search for thee, through thee. 
n J Incteaso thy cruclties till the tenacibuaness of my life takes rovenge 
on me, abil thy cold heart on thee 


| 
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12. Anisi Shámlü.' 


His real name is Yo! Qui. He is à man of a happy heart and of pure 
manners; he i» brave and sincere, 





In seeking after thee, & condition i» put upon us miserable lovers, 
viz., that our feet remain unacquainted with the hems of our garments,* 





It is possible to travel along this mad, ever when one lightning only 
flashes. We blind lovers are looking for the my of thy lamp. 





If T remain restless even after my death, it js no wonder; for toil 
undergone during the day makes the sleep of the night restless. 


1. How can the thought of thy love end with my death 1 for love is 
not like wine, which fows from the vessel when it is broken. 

5, "he lover would not snatch his life from the hand of death though 
he could. Why should the owner of the harvest take the grain from 
the ant ? 


1. The rosebed of time does not contain a songster like me, and yet 
it is from the corner of my onge that I have contimually to sing. 

2. In order satisfactorily to settle my fortune, I spent « life in. hard. 
work; but with all my mastership T have not been able to draw silk 








_ from reeda. 





The nature of love resembles that of the magnet; for love first 
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May God preserve all men from falling into my circumntances | for i 
my sufferings keep the rose from smiling and tho nightingale from 
singing. 

Love has disposed of me, but 1 do not yet know who the buyer is, 
and what the price is. 











Anis drinks the blood of his heart, and yet the vessel is never empty ;. 
it seems ax if, at the banquet of love's grief, the red wine rises from 
the bottom of the goblet. 


Aum 





= 
.— 


1. Tam intoxicated with love, do not bring me wine ; throw me into 
the fire, do not bring me water, 

2. Whether T complain or utter reproaches, I address him alone, do 
not answer me! 





1, 1 went sway, in order to walk « few stops on the path of destruc- 
tion, and to tear & few ties that bind me to existence. 

2. 1 will spend « few days without companions, and will pass a few 
nights without a lamp till morning make its appearance, 














1. O heart, beware! O heart, boware! Thus should it be; the hand 
of asking ought to be within the sleeve." i 


2. O that I could but once cateh a certain object | the hunter is for 
ever in the ambush. 1 





18. Naziri of Nishápür.* 
He possesses poetical talent, and the garden of thought has a door 
open for him. Outwardly he is a good man; but he also devises plans 
for the architecture of the heart. 


Every place, whether nice or not, appears pleasant to me; I either 
rejoice in my sweetheart, of grieve for him. 





P 1 | ie 

















pe a j 
- 
E o sa 
D If thou destroyest the ware of my heart, the loss is for once ; whilst 

to me it would be the loss of world and faith. 1 
J 

If thow will not put my cage below the rose-tree, put it in a place 

ln. where the meadow hears my plaint. 





e 
It is from kindness that he (the beautiful boy] favours me, not from : 
Jove; Lean distinguish. between friendship and politeness, 




















Tt is n generation tliat | have been girding my waist in thy service, 
and what am T worth ! I must have become a Brahman, so often have 
I put on the badge (the thread). 





Thy blood is worth nothing, Naziri, be silent | Suffice it thint he who 
slew thee, has no claim against thee. 





Iam costly and there are no buyers; I am a loss to myself, and am 
„yet tho ornament of the hazaar, 





“his heart of all sympathy; ‘and the peculiar consequenee of my reminding 
him of my love is that he forgets it. 





Like a watchdog I lie at hia threshold ; but I gnaw the whole night 
at my collar and think of chasing kim, not of watching him. 





SMaCapir-s Rakim exye that Nagitl was a ekilful z and that ba diat, after ba 
— hid patron iu Agra in 1022 wt lios buried in a 
had built near hie home, According to the Mir ute T-Com, be gave what he hail to 


vues t uo uh e lo 
be. by e IAM) uu gp 
O Siyib, wiles dot thew think f Cant ihoa become Tike Aught T 
CUrfi veen doer nat apprivash Naalri m genius, 
Tho Tàrii of Nuclrn death linin the hemintich** afi Haman LCA jam, AALT 
Thé Hawmän of Poris has famous — 
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|. From carelessness of thought I tranaformed a heart, by the purity 
of which KaSba swore, into a Farangi Church. 

2. The stmoom of the field of love possesses so inebriating a power, 
that the lame wanderer thinks it sublime transport to travel on such 
A road, 

5. The ship of love nlone is a true resting-jilace ; step out of it, and 
thou art surrounded by the stormy sea and its monsters. 

4. Tell me which song makes the greatest impression on thy heart, 
so that I may utter my plaint in the same melody. 


14  Darwish Bahrám.! 
He is of Turkish extraction and belongs to the Bayát tribe. The 
prophet Khizr appeared to him, and a divine light filled him. He renounced 
the world anil became o water-carrier- 





1. I have broken the foundation of austerity, to see what would 
come of it; I have been sitting in the bazuar of ignominy [love], -to see 
what would come of it. 

2.1 have wickedly spent a lifetime in the street of the hermits; 
now I am a profligate, a wine-bibber, a drunkard, to see that will come 
of it. 

3. People have sometimes counted me among the pious, some- 
times among the licentious; whatever they call me I am, to see what wilt 
come of it. 


15. Sayrafi [Sarfi] of Kashmir? 

His name is Shaykh Ya‘qib. He is well acquainted with all branches 
of poetry and with various sciences. He knows well the excellent writings 
of Ibn SArab, has travelled a good deal, and has this become acquainted 
with many saints, He obtained higher knowledge under Shaykh Hussayn 
of Khwarazm, and received from him permission to guide others. 





* Bahrim's tathallus is l£.. water-carrice, This occupation is often chosen by. 
thoee who aro fsvoured with is of the Prophet Khisr (Elias), Khisr generally appears 
36 an eid man dressed im. m (s ido ——— or te 


MEN arit wie io Todi tri watiered over laria, eas, Tia Fis, 


Bahrüm ls wotshi a 2 caint, He mawolenm is in Bardwün near Caleutta, 
Regarding the port and the legends connected with him, ede my " Arabie and 
Persian Invoriptions," Journal Ariatic Soovely of Bengal, 1871, pt, i, pp. 251 to 255, 

ende of Khwdracm, YaCqib's teacher, wae « pupil of Mubammad AGgam 

in in N56 or 905, 
oh YaCqüb also «tndied im MAKE torto m under the renowned Thn Hajar, 
the great teacher of the Hath, and than came to where he was hold in high evtcem 
4i 


TM 
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He stole from my heart all patience, and then took the whole mad 
heart itself; my thief stole the house with its whole furniture. 












The weakness of the boy has bronght the love-sick man into a strange 
position ; from weakness he can no longer bear the weight of recovery. 


16. Sabábi, the Chaghtái! 


He was born in Kabul. Once he slept in the bedroom of Amir 
Khusraw, when the shining figure of an old man with a staff in his hand 
awoke him and ordered him to compose a poet. As he had no power of 
Ucing so, he took the whole for a vision, and lay down in nnotber place ; 
but the same figure woke him up, and repeated the order. The first 
verse that he uttered i» the following :— 

When I am far from thee, my tears turn gradually into an ocean. 
Come and see, enter the ship of my eye, and make a trip on the ocean.? 





My sweetheart saw the scroll of my faith, and burnt my sad heart, 
so that no one afterwards might read its contents. 











Bri ; too, tered at the time ke had the rinion, ho stole thong 
wohde trem Agafi, Jámis pup, vhó hen a Vene tc he stale thought wad, 

was us dp V eR uo 

= ly gaia ely atts ala a 
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17. Mushfig of Bulhári! 


I went to his street, and whilst I was there, a thorn entered deep into 
the foot of my heart, Thank» be to God that I have now e resson for 
staying in it! 





l. Hindüstán is a field of sugar-cane, ite parrots are sugar-sellers. 
2. Its flies are like the darlings of the country, wearing the chira 
and the (akauchiga.* 


18. $álihi? 
His name is Muhammad Mirak. He traces his descent from. Nizàm" 
"|-Mulk of Tas. 





Men without feeling tell me to use my hand and catch hold of his 
garment. If I had a hand fie if T had thè opportunity], I would tear 
my collar to pieces. 


There are many ressons why T should be dead, nnd yet I am alive. 
O grief | thy forbearance has made me quite ashamed of myself, 

| Bada* ont (TIT. Pet) cane Sols n n eee Marw, wad came twice to India, 
For hie Qusidar, somo called him "tbe Salmán of the age”; and or 
uniler € Abd^ "Ll he wae Malik ‘shshward. According to the Haft Iglim, ho was 
born and died at Ha Press (Cain DÒR) iays, bo was born in 045, and his 








to Suljän Ghiyäs ot 


(Motre b 
phy" Apr jeher os yi 
wd eX 7 
The parrsta af. Ind wili loarn ta enjoh reeda, ? 


When this Persian super (the poem) reader Bengal. 

Abd 'l- Foal) has moddled with Fa wmo; foc tho Haft fi instead of 
siiis {dip the wae hinted rp hane e e ai 
like the Tudians like them a big tartan (cMra) and a tebe 
course the Indians are [ibe tle, T 


— nd ul fly looks Ike à turbam, 
$ à ily a 
Fan cot (pl 


| the " denr ones eomntry ", with a satitim! referenco to the “learned “, whom be 
always calls (e capot wrt iA " turbap-eeating empty headed ", in. which enam we 
“ the - 


It may be that Abü 7]-Faz! mlatifnted nelitdn doydr, 










I told him [the beautiful boy] my grief, he paid uo heed, Ob, did you 
ever sce such misery! I wept, he laughed— Oh, did you ever see such 
contempt | 























My life ix in his hand, ‘It i quite clear, Gali, that even the faloon 
Death sits tame on his hand. 


, 19. Mazhari of Kashmir.t 


= He made poers. from his early youth, and lived Jong in SIrig. From 
living together with good people, he acquired excellent. habita. 


1. 1 cannot understand the secret of Salmá's beauty; for the more 
you behold it, the greater becomes your desire, . 
J 2. What friendly look lay in LaylTs eyes, that Majnün shut his eyes 
to friends and strangers t 


T admire tho looking-glass which reflects my sweetheart standing on 
a flower-bed,* although he ia inside his honse. 





The good fortune of thy beauty has caused thy affairs to prosper + 
else thon wouldst not haye known how ta manage matters successfully, 


1, Like « tail T follow my own selfish heart. Though the road is not 
bad, I make myself footsore. 

2. Though I break through a hundred screens, I cannot step out of 
mysolf ;, I wander over a hundred stages, and am still at the old place. 


I am a tulip of Sinai, and not like the stem-born flower, I cast flames. 
over the alit of my collar instead of hemming it.* 


He of whom my eye makes light, appears to heaven dull and heavy. 
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20. Mahwi of Hamadan* 


His name is Mughis. He tries to change the four mud walls of this 
worldly life into stone walls, und is intoxicated with the scent of freedom. 





i. Once I did niot know burning sorrow, L did not know the sighs of 
a sad heart 

2 Love has now left neither name nor trace of me—1 never thought, 
Love, that. thou art. so. 





1. You said that my condition was low from lovegrief. A cup! 


bring me s cup! for my heart is stagnant. 
2 Be ashamed of thyself, be ashamed! Which is the cup and which 
is the wine that has inebriated the nightingale? 





1. O Mabwi, beckon to « friend, and ring the bell of the caravan. 
2. The stage is yet fur and the night i» near, O thou who hast fettered 
thy own foot, lift up thy foot and proceed ! 





1. A single lover requires hundreds of experiences, hundreds of 
wisdoms, and hundreds of understandings. 

2. Thy luck is excellent, go away- love is a place where misery is 
required. 





LI. O Mabwi, do not sing a song of the passion of thy heart, do not 
knock at the door of a single house in the street. 
2 Thon hast seen this strange world, beware of speaking of a friend. 


—— the Sayyitl at Asadábid, The author of the 

Sta*dgrr wdited. Mabwrs Rabs*is danng his tifetime. and wrote « profane to tbe collection. 

lv beet kaown sa x Rubi®t writer: Abi 71-Fazl'n extrart» also arw ali Hubà*ls, 

Aitashhada sax» that bo le ulten called Nishápüri, because he was jong in that 
namo 
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91. Sarfi of Sáwah.! 
He is poor and has few wants, and lives content with his indigence, 





My dealer in roses wishes to take his roses to the bazaar, but he ought 
first to learn to bear the noisy crowd of the buyers, 





L am shut out from the rond that leads to the Ka*ba, else I. would 
gladly wound the sole of my feet with the tborns of its acacias.? 





_ Thave no eye for the world, should it even lie before my feet ; he who 
takes care of the end, looks behind himself. 





That which I desire? ix too high to be obtained by stooping down. 
O that T could find myself lying before my own feet ! 


22. Qarari of Gilin* 


His name js Nür" 'd-Din. He is a man of keen understanding and 
of lofty thoughts. A curious monomuania seized him: ho looked upon his 
elder brother, the doctor Aba 'l-Fath, as the personification of the world, 
and the doctor Humim as the man who represents the life to come, for 
which reason he kept aloof from them. 








+ ‘The MSS. of the 4* fs call him e 
the Ma*dcie4 Raimi shows that hie na h" Sarfi“. 
img to the Atashkada, hie name i» Salab* "d-Din, and ho was « relation of 
Falmán of Siwab. NA wee ni nba eaaheb ene ey The author of Haft Jqlim 


says that ho was a myowt am mæt amd marvellously quick i. compaing ¢ 
He lived in the Dakhin, aod went to Labor, to Akbar with a Qagida; 
no suitable unity, he retermed to the hin, and went te Makkah, where he 


diod. The ‘arin ml atate that he lived chiefly at Abramtibfd, maite Pa 
sequaintance jn the Dakhin. and went with the ASram (p. 643) to Makkah. * 
tag te Bodd*onf, ho came with the Hietorian Nizdme 'd-Din Abmod frotn Gojt&t to Láhor, 
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The longer the grief of separation lasts, the gladder I am ; for like a 
stranger | can again and again make his acquaintance. 





I doubt Death's power; but nn urrow from thy eye has pierced me, 
and it is this arrow alone that will kill me, even if I were to live another 
hundred years. 


He [the beautiful boy] must lave been last night away from home + 
for I looked at his door and tho walls of his house, but had no pleasure 
from looking. 


If in that hour, when I tear the hood of my life, I should get hold, 
of, whut God forbid, Thy collar, I would tear it to pieces. 











Lenvy the fate of those who, on the last day, enter hell ; for they sit 
patiently within the fire. 





My madness and ecstasy do not rise from nightly wine; the burning 
of divine Jove is to be found in no house. 





1. O heart ! when 1 am in love, do not vex me with the jeslousy of 
the watchman; thou hast made me lose my faith [Islam] do not speak ill 
of my Brahmanical thread.* 

2 To be far from the bliss of non-existence seems death to him who 
has experienced the troubles of existence. O Lord ! do not wake me up 
on the day of resurrection from the sleep of non-existence. 





i. lf the love of my heärt should mest with à buyer, I would do 
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L The drinking of my heart-hlood has surfeited me; like my sweet- 
heart, I have become an enemy to myself 

2. I have killed myself, und, from exoessive love to him, have cast 
the crime on my own shoulders.* 


93. *Itábi of Najaf.* 


He possesses harmony of thought; but his mind is unsettled, and he 
lives a disorderly life, 


lum the nightingale of thy flower-bed, I swear by the pleasure of 
thy society that tho rose has passed away, and I do not know where the 
garden is. 

1, May ull hearts rest peacefully in the black night of thy curls, 
when I, the miseralile, wander restless from thy street t 

2. I have knocked at the door of the seventy-two sects of Islim, and 
have come to the door of despair, hopeless of getting help from heathen 
and Musulman. 

3. T had come from the land of faithfulness: what wonder, if I vanish 
from the dear memory of the [fnithless} fair 1 


1. L have consumed my sober heart on the rubbish-heap of passion ; 
I have burnt the Ka*ba candle at the idol temple's fate. 

2. The flower-bed of a certain beloved has not wafted to me the 
fragrance of fulfilled desires, and hopelessly do I consume myself in my 
dismal corner. 

5, No one has ever said the word “ friend to me, not even by mistake, 
thongh I consume myself before acquaintances and strangers * 

L beantifn! yourdered 
— Sayyan ir Najaf wig fe peat a im the Dekhim, honoored 
a post, wont tu Hindüstán, end. juid. bis reepeete to Akbar at AllahAidd, 




















1. O heart, what portion of his wine-coloured lip dost thou keep in 
thy flagon, that thy inside is full ot sighs and thy nock full of sobat 

2. Love hna thrown me inte oceans of bloody tears; go, Ro AWAY) 
that for once thou mayest teach the banks of the stream, 





I have given thee permission to shed my blood without retaliation, 
I have said so, and give it thee black on white, and stamped with my seal 





Sometimes | um drowned in floods, sometimes burning in flames, 
Let no one build a honse in my street ! 





In tho name of God, let wi go, if you belong to my travelling com- 
panions. This caravag * has no bell to sound the hour of starting. 





In a realm where the word “faithfulness produces team, the 
messenger and the letter he brings * produce each separately tears, 





1, Te the killing of a man like me worth a single sign of anger and 
hatred ? In shedding my blood worth the bending of thy arm. (pr. thy. 
sleeve) t 

4. 14 thon art resolved to break my heart, is it worth while to ill-treat. 
thy lovers ! 


24 Mulla Muhammad Safi of Mizandarin* : 
He is in affluent circumstances, but from virtuous motives he mixes. 
little with the workl. He &eeks retirement by travelling about. 


Look upon me, when standing belir the revolving roof of the heavens, 
asa lamp concealed under a cover. l 











“cep te Ar Ann, Mula Mba wa ele * I" from Bin 


character, the , Wing 
"a irt ve present Mdh do — 
Muli& Mubsmmnd early left hín home, and lived. at Abmadábád, where he was the 
— th or gene rv = Rin d and the Haft Jgitm, 
former quotes from a 
Tho Aiachiad wrongly pute bim we , And mentione that yame call him the 
maternal uncle of Mull s im possi baler. 
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L O heart, thy road is not without thorns and caltrops, nor dost 
thou walk on the whoel of good fortune. 

2. If it be possible pull the skin from the body, and see whether thy 
burden will be a little lighter. 


t. You nsked me, " How are you, Mubammad, after. falling in love 
with him ?—long may you live! "— ** D stand," said I, " bolow the heaven 
às a murderer ünder the giblet." 





95. Judit’ 


His name i» Sayyid SAI, and he is the son of Mir Mansür. He wus 
born and educated in Tabriz, and attained, under the care of his Majesty, 


‘the greatest, perfection in the art of painting, | 





The beauty of idols is the KaSba to which I travel; love is the desert, 
and the obstinacy of the worthless watchers * the acacia thorns, 





Lam a prey half-killed and stretched on the ground, far from the 
stroet of my beloved. I stagger along, tumbling down and rising up again, 
till I come near enongh to catch à glimpse of him. 





In the morning, the thorn boasts of having been together with the 
rose, and drives « nail through the broken heart of the nightingale, 


26. WagiSi of Nishapar,* 
His name is Sharif. 


Love and the lover have in reality the same object in view, Do 


not believe thnt I lose by giving thee my life. 


E Jalat has been mentioned &bave on p. 107, nu pa Nadirs'l-Maulk 
amd had ajready served wider in (ride Pelo Jolt a Iwān; buthe haa abo been accused 


t having stolen. AshkI'» Diwàán 


* The Atashkeda and Taql's ia nouii oami Jodi ^ UE Rieu, 
* Motemmad —* vest —— according to the Mir NE toa dix. 
of Bay His mother was tho alitor of Amir Sháhmir, 


kho eyes ul Badi* 


epinieones ane wore 
Inns (ants AM Pes 176, 453 ; halt "mh beens ere below, 
9 the Basakhwáale ( Dts. note 2) ner to the 
between these "i 


uocnrvod am] da weeta ; for ho atronnonnl tbe doctri the 
— — (nn day, Je nina (o 28 42 — — 


he could accompany mo to Kashmir, Seeing lange blocks of 


b 
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1. I do not care for health? © Lord, let sorrow be my lot, a sorrow 
which deprives my heart of every hope of recovery ! 

2. Tam smitten by the eye which looks so coquettishly at me, that it. 
raises, openly and secretly, n. hundred wishes in my beart. 


27. Khusrawi of Qa*in* 
Ho is a relation of [the poet] Mirzi Qizim of Ginibad [or Junábád, or 
Junábid, m Khurüsán] He writes Shikasta woll, and is à good hand at 
shooting with the bow and the matchlock. 





Hf the dust of my body were mixed with that of others, you would 
recognize my asbes by their odour of love. 





Thy coming has shed « lustre on the ground, and its dust atoms 
serve aa surma for my eyes. 


- 


The lions of the Huram should not stain their paws with my blood. 
O friend, give the dogs of the Christian monastery this food as a treat. 








What do [ care for comfort! I think myself happy in my misery ; for 
the word “rest” is not used in the language of this realm [love]. 


28, Shaykh Raha*i.* 
traces his descent from Zain" 'd-Din Kháfi. He pretended to 
Salt. 
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L No one has, in thy love, been more brought up to sorrow than I; and 
D - that thon kuowest not my sorrow ie à new sorrow. 





7 
P [took to travelling in order to allay my grief, not knowing that my 
road would pass over hundred mountains of grief. 

29, Wafa'i of Isfahan’ 


r He posussses sparks of taste. He had been for some time wandering | 
i in the desert of retirement, but has now put the mantle of worldliness 
p 


on his shoulders* 


I do not call him a buyer who only wishes to buy a YüsuL. Let a man 
buy what he does not require ! ? 








are opened, and the door of the heart is closed. 





I um secure from the dangers of life: no one deprives tho street- 


E. 
b Knock at night at the door of the heart ; for when it dawns, the doors 
s beggar of his haretess, 





L. The dart of fate comes from the other side of the armour;* why 
should T uselessly put oa an armour ? 
^ 2$. Flash of death, strike first at me! I sm no grain that brings an 
enr to the harvest. 





B" Joy and youth are like the fragrance of the rose that chooses the 
zephyr s» a companion, 
30. Shaykh SáqL* 
He belongs to the Arabians of the Jazá'ir. He has acquired some 
knowledge. 
so ner ie ta Ks — —— the die — 
| 8 Imàdiya Kinda. viu. are i "git 





A love, prie. 
ia. 2 place matt je nót. protecked, berauss he does tot expect àn arrow from 


— * Hadü*zw i ale entia him Jasi*irr, io. from the nianda. — eer! giri pea 
— —— —— He lived 
am a, where Saqi war born. sia mme educati, and i an agreeable 
eet. He free: the Takhin to wm] j» at present [m 1004] in Bengal, 
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1. 1 became a cloak to ruin, Süqt, and like the Ka*ba, a place of 
belief and heresy. 

2. E have found no trace of love, much as I have travelled among 
the hearts of the infidelt and the faithful. j 





My heart js still ardent with love, and thou art »till indiflerent. O 
sweetheart, speak, before I openly express mywelf. 


3L Rafi*i of Kaahün.! 


His name is Haydar. He js well acquainted with thè -ars poetica and 
i& distinguished aa a writer of riddles and tárikda. 





My heart ie sensitive, you cruel one ; what remedy is there for me ! 
Although a lover, I have the temper of the beloved—what can T dot 





L. A recluse does not sin [Ipve] and. calla thes a tyrant; Tam plunged 
into crime [love] and think that thon art forgiving, 

2. He calls thee a tyrant, I call thee forgiving; choose whatever 
name pleases thee most. 


42. Ghayrsti of Shiris* 
His diction is good, and he knows the history of the past. 





Lam smitten by the eyelash of my murderer, who has shed my blood 
without letting a drop fall to the ground.? 





^ 
4 


— 
— 
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The present age asks God for a mischief-maker like thee, who makes 
the days of the wretched bitterer.* 





Lam free from worldliness; for my aspirations do no longer lean 
against the wall of confidence, 





Iam smitten by the fearless glance of a Christian youth, for whose 
take God will pardon, on the day of resurrection, the slaughter ola 
hundred Musalmáns. 





Even death mourns for those who are killed by the grief of separation 
from thee. 





The street of the sweet boy is a beautiful land ; for there even heaven's 
envy is changed to love. 


1 saw the heart of another full of grief, and I became jealous; for 
there is but one cruel tyrant in these regions.* 





33, Hialati of Türün.* 
His name ia Yadgar. He i « selfish man. 





Leave me to my grief! T find rest in my grief for him. T die, if thë 
thought of the possibility of a cure enters my heart. 


When my eye caught a glimpse of him, my lip quivered and closed. 
Oh that life remained but a moment. within me ! 








To whatever side I turn in the night of separation, my heart feels 
pierced by the thought of the arrow of his eyelash. 





beens hay seer among the hearts of men. 
than ihe beloved of the poet. 1f tho poet, therefore, secs 
man lovesick, be gots jeslous; his telowed bey must here bestowed favours om the 


that his father wae a , mp wrote under tho nume of WALA. 
arem Palin Bajo? boi tho Tologii calla him A CAGA E, 


He . 

^ Hs JalAl Khan the 9E Beqi*. from hia nnprofitabiennss 
he pied imal Rama, te Marien. dedi m rmm 
on Akbar him ion Kashmir ta Libor, whem hr mss 
(Lueknow Edition, 111. — — 





34 Sanjar of Kishin! 
He is the son of Mir Haydar, tho riddle-writer, He has a taste for 
poetry, and lives in good circumstances, 





I came from the monastery of the Guebres, and wear, from shame on 
account of impropricties, o sacred thread twisted round my waist, and a 
wailing gong under my arm,” 





| f wm jealous and I shall die from the aggressions of fickle lovers. I 
| ami a fresh plant, but shall die from the heap of rubbish about me. 





I, too, have ut last perished in the century of thy Jove, Alaa! none is 
now left of Majniin’s tribe? 





Sorrows rush from every side on my heart without first. knocking ut. 
the door, T cannot halp it; my hose lies ou the highway. 


35. Jagbi* 
His name is Pādishāh Quli, and he is the eon of Sháh Quii Khán 
Nàranji of Kurdistán, near Baghdád, 





See how extremely joalons Iam. My bewilderment leaves me, if any 
one alludes to him [ the beautiful boy] whose memory causes me bewilder- 





ment. 
, T Sanjar vame in a.at. 1000 frean Peria fo Imlja, — — Jon 
some crimn, * to mention which i» not ," Akbar Hx When 
free, he —* to Ahmadabad ; hut not nking it wiee to remain there, he went to Ta 
CAJ) Rhah ot Bijüpür. Some timo after, pregare y through the influence of his father 
# call from Shah CAbbie of Persia to return. But before be could leave, be died at Bijápir. 
M Im Regatiling the value of hia poems people hold oppmite opinions, Ma*àye- 
Rabim 
j R SA mina and Mr. T. W., Beale of Agra, the learned author ot the 
I WMifteke 1 wwdri[ aive vha following verse as tarikh oL of Sanjar's dath (motm Magåris)i— 
wate Fe yet tee, a) 
3 The king of literuture Mas Rd dip 


ot which the words rhe Sag of See a 1023 "pde" Vibe padischih throws 

ve + aa awe 

i eme sa Mv MNA PEE ; for tbe Ggure of the Arabie cs if inverted, lola 
un um 

* je, ove has made the port forget his Salih ami bo bas bovams à besiken òr a 

poi e A T 


Tha soly i e trus larver.. He ala He alone rreembled 
The give no dotails enr dr Ha tate hs Lew, mental abore 
we know that Pádiaháh Quii werved in 
Kaahmir under Qásim n (p. 43242). Je meas rarans" attractive ™ ; a similar takhaltag 
És attracted 





" -— 


nor of his present 
". " the Atom md 
thee when thy figure 


recognize 


f repentance ! 


Tashbihi of Kashin* 
was unaettled. He belongs to the eect of 


1 his dagger. 
Dress in whatever colour thou wilt ; 1 


shines forth. 





tled “ Zarrah o Kh 


by him. 
rise for once to joy ! Thou enclosest a corpse 


38. 
from his youth, 


~ 
* 


Dust of the graveyard, 


my heart from these bad practices! How. often 
like mine, slain by hin hand an 


twice, incessantly, I break my plaintive flute [my 
- but | know nothing of his origin, 


1, Sometimes I break my vow of repentance and sometimes the 


2. © Lord. deliver 


shall 1 repent and again break my vow o 
His mind, 


the N 


condition. The Masnawi enti 


the Sun", is written 


wine-bottle; once, 


heart} 
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Pass some day by the bazaar of the victims of thy love, and behold the 
retribution that awaits thee ; for there they buy up every one of thy 


crimes at the price of a hundred meritorious actions! 





__ 


O thou that takest the loaf of the sun from this warm oven, thou 


Tashbihi a breakfast, and he asks thet for sn evening 


given 


hast not 


meal * 


——— 


l.l am that Tashbihi who, from foresight, chooses to dwell in a 


graveyard. 


elling in a graveyard 


2. I like to dwell in a graveyard, because dw 


lies before our sight. 


4 





mpty. With 


The hunda of this world and of the world to como are e 


s^ 


- ime is the ring !—all other hands are empty? 


37, Ashki of Qum.* 
He is a Tabitiba Sayyid, and is a poet of some talent. 





ground : 


Those who are slain by thee lie everywhere inebriated on the 


perhaps the water of thy steel was wine, 
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My body melts in the fire of my madness, when he [the lovely boy] is 
away} and if you sbould hang an iron chain to my neck, it would flow 
(molten) to my feet. 





Whenever I have to bear the pang of separation from my beloved, no 
one bears with me but death. 





Ashki, I think my tears have turned watchers ; for whenever I think 
of him, they rush into my face! 


98. Asiri of Ray* 
His name is Amir Qazi. He ià à man of eduration. 


The messenger was a watcher in disguise, and I did not see his 
cunning: Tho cruel wretch muccveded in putting his contrivance between us. 








T have pardoned my murderer, because he did not take his hand away 
from me ; for as long as life was left within mo, his murderous bands were 


properly employed. 


His love has so completely filled my breast, that you can hear him 
breathe in my breath. 


39. Fahmi of Ray [Tilran)* 
Give him no wine who feels no higher pleasure in the juice of grapes; 
do not even give him water when he lies a» dust before the door of 
the tavern. 








+ So do the watchers of the boloved boy rush wj agsinet Ahh, when he declares 


ove. 
t Asiri wan, acoonding to Badd*ons, an educated man, and the beet pupil of Hakim 
7-Mulk (p. 611). But the climate of Tutia did not agree with him, amil be diit not find 
mach favnur with the emperor. He therefore returned to Ray, his home, where he 
died (Le. before Ax. 1004). 

3 Hada*oni given tle poete of the name of Vlani —1; Fahmi f Tihrda. who teuvelled 
match, ant} was for «ame time in Indis ; © Fahmi of Samargand, son «f. Nádiri, an alle 


ves nO 

A the Tubeghi and. Dégkistdni aarribe the same vere to Fahmiyi Tihrinh, which 
f the In fact, jt looks 

y ", beexusm no Tegkina 


f 





had set 


I have no patience when in love, and have lost in reputation. Tell 
repatation to go, I cannot be patient. - 


40. Qaydi of Shiraz! 
He spent some time in the acquisition of such sciences az are usually 
studied ; but he thinks much of himself. 





As thou hast never gone from my heart, 1 wonder how thou couldst 
have found « place in the hearts of all others. 





|. Thou drovest me away, and T came back, not from jealousy, but 
because T wish to confess that | feel ashamed of my love having had 
jealousy as à companion. 

2. My tears derive a lustre from the laughter of cruel wretches ; else 
à wound ínflicted by thee could tever produce such bloody tears. 





A lover muy have many reasons to complain; but it is better not to 
nnburden the heurt before the day of judgment. 





If T desire to accuse thee of shedding, in every look, à hundred torrents 
of lover's blood, my lot, though bostile enough, would be ready to be 
my witness, 





I am gone, my reason 5 gone! I want a flash of madness to strike 
my soul, so as to keep it burning [with love] till the day of judgment. 





I. Last night union [with the sweet boy] raised her lovely form 
before me, and the gloomy desert of my heart shone forth in raptures. 

2 But the hat had no power to gaze at the sun ; else the sun would 
have revealed what is now behind the screen. 





4 Qaydl came trom Makkah to India, amd was well Akbar. Once, at^ 
assem hi y, ihe aoe of th of the Maka Ca an which Akbar 
252) und u diegrace. dei 


tourt 
lis heart. 
m in the Disteict, and retarned 1o Patbpür Sici, piles, A quack, 
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4l. Payrawi of Säwal t 
His name is Amir Beg. He waa a good painter. 
Where ia the wine of love given to wretches without feeling ! Loving 
idols, 4 a drunkenness ; let men be careful to whom to give it! 
O God ! I cannot reach the world of the ideal ; forgive me if I worship 
form.* 








42. Kami, of Sabzwir.* 

His mind is samewhat unsettled. 

If T knew that tears could make an impression, I would altogether 
turn to blood and trickle from the eye. 

Whether I see him (the beautiful boy) or not, my heart is in raptures: 
Have you ever seen such a sight t g 

T wished I conid like a breeze pass away from this baso world. This 
ia not the street of the sweetheart, from which one cannot pass away. 


“My blood dances from mirth in my vein like a flame ; the look he 
gave me commences to work, and my heart is eflectually wounded. 





| 





M 


011 


| Fortune cheats in play, loses, and takes back what she paid. One 
cannot play with a companion that is up to such trick. J 








1. How long do you file down your words and polish them ; how long 
«ly you shoot random arrows at the target I 
2 If you would take one lesson in the science of silence, you would 
- laugh loud at your silly conversation. 





1. I keep a thousand thunderbolts concealed below my lip. Go away, 
go away, take care not to put your finger on my lip. 
a T have come to the public square of the world, but I think it 








wore better if my Yrsuf were yet in the pit than in the bazaar- 1 
Patience, in order to console me, has sgain put me off with new 
subterfuges, and has stitched up the book of my happiness the 
b wrong way. 
r 1. My heart has overcome the grief of separation, and has gone from 


this land ; it has tucked the hem up to the waist and has gone. 
2. My heart saw among the companions no trace of faithfulness ; 
hence it smiled hundred times by way of friendship and went away, 












44. Sayyid Muhammad [Fikrij* 
, He is à cloth-weaver from Hirát. He generally composes Rubá*is. 








t 1. On the day when the lover kindled the fire of love, he learnt from 
bis beloved what burning grief is, 
— 3 This burning and melting has it» origin im the beloved; for the 
moth does not. burn till it reaches the candle, J 
1. On the day of judgment, «hen nothing remains of the world but. 
—— tbe tale, the first sign of Eternity ^ «pring will appear: 






Et — 
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4, The beloved will raise like plants their heads from the dust, and 
I, too, shall raise my head in courtahip.' 

p 45. Qudsi of Karabalá, Mir Husayn.* 
- Tam utterly ashamed of the dogs of thy street; for they have made 
friendship with a man like me, 

Lam in misery; and you would know the sadness of my lot, if you 
were instead of me to suffer for one night by being separated from 
him (the beatiful boy), 

Who am I that thou shouldst be my enemy, and shouldst care for 
my being or not being ! 

46. Haydari of Tabriz? 

He is a merchant and a poet; he works hard and spends his gains 
liberally, 

Show no one my black book of sorrows ; let no one know my crimes. 
[love]. 








TW 








Io 


1 This verse reminds me of a verse by Kallm. I think (metre Rajat) =— 
449 auf e—X v — 
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O Haydari, try, liko the virtuous, to attain some perfection in this 
worl of sorrow ; for to leave this world deficient in anything, is like 
leaving the bath in a dirty state. 


47. Sàmri. . 
He is the son of the preceding. His versification is good. 





My disgrace has made me famous, and my shame (love] has rendered 
me well known; perplexed I ask myself why I remain concealed. 





The farmers huve committed their seeds to the field, and now hope to 
receive aid from the flood of my tears. 


48. Farebi of Ray (1) 
His name is Shápür. He is a good man, but is in bad circumstances. 
lf he i4 diligent, he may become a good poet. 


1. I go and heat my brain with the love of a certain sweetheart ; 
Isit in the midst of the flame, and breathe a hot sigh. 





of = darwhh, whe, notwithstanding that the Ling 
howe, refused to open the door, “ The — ocean 
high were,” and he ordered a gener] massacre 

samy 


e£ 
the building must have cort ileal of 
beloved yall, in aat. 1002, Ame 

He alen written & book eutitlod Links * 
LisÀnl. who had been attacked in 4 pamphlet 


» «on, came to India alter bis father’s death and was made hy the 
Nn Mir Simiu of hin hommebokl. He wae also 4 good officer, snd wae i 
tke Dalhin ware, when with Shahnawae Kido. the wor oí b papse. 

verve wbows that the ntAsling A enean c Parobl ts scarcely 

known, With the sov ud OAOT work, whi marii wontiote (has Peer 
lived dturing the reign Akbar, 1 have sot found hie name it Tagkires, Sprenger 
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r 2. It i» not my intention to be in ardours for myself, Shapir; my 
object is to bring à certain sweetheart before the world. 





" I am the thorny shrub without leaves in the desert; no bird takes 
shelter with me from fear of accidents. 





1. If the martyr of thy love-grief is to have a tomb, let it be the 
gulleta of crows and kites, or the stomachs of wild beasts, 
2 2. Until I pass along the torrent of restlessness (love], I cannot plunge 


49. Fusüni of Sblriz.' 
His name is Mabmid Beg. He i5 an excellent accountant, and knows 
also astronomy well. 


, When the eye has once learned to see [to love] it loses its peaceful 
sleep ; when the heart has once learned to throb, it loses its rest, 








The passion which I feel for other lovely ones, has made my heart 
like a bud which has been forced open by blowing upon it, 





When I wish to kiss his foot, I first wipe it with my wet eye; for 
the eye feels, more than lip, the sweet sorrow of kissing hia foot. 





E Woe me, if my blood is not shed for the crime of my love! To 
pardon my faults were worse than to take revenge on me. 













Sole friend of my chamber! I feel jealous of those who stand outside 
ee Sweet companion of my feast! 1 feel jealous of the 


i 





t. 1f I flee from thy cruelties tell me what dust I am to scatter on 
my head when far from thee. N 
~a, Jf T ait in tho dust of the earth on which I wander, whose victim 
hall I be when I arise 1? 


* Abd "L Parl ae ee De v i E Badá*oni atl Tagi call him Yanliz 





and INghintánl that ha eimo from Tabriz, Soat 
Fuuåni come over Tattab amd the of the emperor, anil reden 
“that pe sles secret sat a eee ee "e Alam 
mnniione à Fusüni, xs Alm! Khån, 
* "The origina! contains a pun on (Ad gird and gard, which I cannot imitate. 
- t6 
E "a 
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50. Nádiri of Turshizi ! 


Lam as if blind and wander about seeking for something. 1 pant 
after this mirage [love], though 1 hold a cooling drink in my hand. 





Nadiri, I complain of no one; I have myself set fire to this heap of 
thorna, 


. 61. Naw‘i of Mashhad* 
He is o poet of talent; if sharply spoken to, ho writes very well. 
















I am dead, and yat the blisters of my wandering foot do. not dry up ; 
neither death hor the life to come can bring the journey towards this 
s stage [love] to à close. 





No eye is fit to behold my glory; my figure in the looking-glass 
oven appears veiled. 





* If that be Mangar’s Jove, do not grieve, O heart. Not every weak- 
minded man is fit to love.* 


, — pe i im say» that Kilir wint two year Sare E 
1 the Haft Iqlim, ke. ii tel 3 ut he Gova not khoi whet bonas af 


montiona three poot of the namn of. Nàdiri ; (1) Miri of. Samarqami. 
who came to Humáyün [h Indi, (2) » NAdiri from Süustar ; and (3] a Nádiri from Syáikot, 
Turshis, or , liem near Nishápür 


(p. 360) 5. but noon after, hi entered tbe serziee of the Khàn Kbindn (p. 334) und ata 
with him and Prine Dánysl at Barhánpür For hie Saqtniven, tho ban av 
him an elephant and. a provent of 10,000 mpeey. He alee compared several in 
Me CER. pa sm The wi 
E — ecliEd ee Qedls k euiés sadi to hile t» a great 
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Tutrinaio beauty cannot be seen; and he who looks into the looking- 
glass sees, indeed, his figure, but forme no part af the glass itself. 





Mako thyself a heart as large aa the orb of heavens, and then ask for 
an atom. Do not be satisfied, NawSi, with » ray of the sun ; cherish the 


lofty aspirations of the little mote? 
52, Baba Talib of Ipfahiin* 

He is & thoughtful poet, and is experienced in politica] matters. 

J would not-exchange my lonely corner for a whole world, and I am 
glad that my intercourse with the people of the world has left me this 
impression. 

It ie no wonder that my little heart expand into a wide plain, when 
it i filled with thy love. 


I cannot raise, from weakness, my hands to my collar, and I am sorry 
hat the rent in my collar reaches so late the hem of my garment.* 











1. In being separsted from me thou givest me poison to taste and 
yet askest " what does it matter (^ Thou sheddext my blood, thou 
drivest me nway, ànd yet axkest “ What does it matter 1” 

9. Thou dost not care for the havoc which the sword of separation 
has made; sift tha dust of my grave and thou wilt know what it matters : 


617 


53. Sarmadi of Ipfahin’ 
His name is Sharif. He posesses some knowledge, 18 upright, and 
zealous in the performance of his duties, His rhyme ix excellent. He 
understands arithmetic. 
























p Fortune hus been faithful in my time; 1 am the memorial tablet of 
Fate's faithfulness, 
2 I was at home, and thou camest to me with drunken eyes antl with 
I roses under the arm ; the very dust of thix house of grief budded forth 
to see the sight of thy arrival, 





1. What have [ not done to myself in the heat of transgreasion ! 
What crimes have 1 not committed whilst trusting to Providence ! 

2 1 and my heart have soared up to a rose bed, and we are jealous 
of the sephyr's going and. coming. 

* A lover has hundreds of wishes besides union with him. [the 
beautiful boy] ; I till want thee, Fortune, for many things. 





I have in contempt set my foot upon both worlds ; neither joy nor 
sorrow have overpowered my heart, 





1. Eeberish a love which will be talked of on the day of resurrection ; 
I cherish à grief which no tale can relate. 
EX A grief which can coquet with the grief of others, which no thought 


can comprehend and no pen ean describe. 


54 Dakhli of Isfahin* 
e. He is a man without selfishness, snd of reserved character. Though 
he eays but little, he is a man of worth. 





* Muhammad Shari! war mentioned above ot p. 581, 
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1. I have burnt the furniture of my strong and wisa heart; [ have 
tet fire to the house of my aspirations and burnt it. 

2.1 have given up heresy and faith, and, half-way between the 
Kasba and the idol temple, I have burnt the sacred thread and the rosary. 





L I know of no plaint that has made impression; I know of no 
evening that was followed by a cheerful morn. 

2. "They say that grief is followed by joy, but this is an error; [know 
but of sorrows being followed by sorrows. 


55. Qasim Arslin of Mashhad." 
He possesies some talent. He works hard in order to collect wealth, 
and spends it in a genial way. 


Tam intoxicated with the pleasures of the society of wits; for there 
the sabtleties of expression vanish at a hint. 








Word and thought weep over my circumstances, when without thee I 
look into the book (of my poema). 





My life is half gone—hat am I worth now when a single look from 
thee is valued a hundred lives? 





Thou hust the brilliancy of the rose and the colour of wine. How 
wonderful, what a freshness ! 


wish influemes with 'Tahmp that wereral legurien unn Dee cen 
wwe transferred to wi ot otont donde ren gite 


to 
a wtawalli Mia 
ciroumatances tha» beeame andso leurned men, traveller, 
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$6. Ghsyürl of Hisár.! 
Manliness shines on his forehead, and simplicity is the ornament of 
‘his life. 





When longing directs ite way to that door [love] it overthrows all 
possibility of returning. 





1, The door of Shih Akbar, the victorious, is a paradise of rest ; | 

2. And if I shave my beard, I. do so not to beautify myself, i 

3. But because beards, Jike crimes, are of a deep black dye, and can 
therefore have no place in a paradise* 


57. Qasimi of Mazandarin.* 


He lives as a Fagir, and wanders bare-footed and bare-headed through 
the world. 





I do not compare thee in beauty with Yüsuf; Yüsuf was not so, I do | 
not flatter. r 





[ 
1 1. My sickness has increased to-night in consequence of the pain of — — 
j separation, and my wretched condition arises from the hundred excesses — 
of yesterday. j 
2. The wine of desire flows every night freer. What shall I to-night 
B do with my unsteady heart ! 
i 58. Sharit 
re He belongs to a Panjabi family of Shaykhs, Under the patronage of 
— Ia herteins A good umts, 


The beloved [boy] came, and blotted out my name ; nay, he made. 


EF MEN 


r 







the water of the corpse may not go to hell (1). 


The beloved has «) closely surrounded himself with an army of 
coquetry, that even Desire found access impossible in this dense crows. 


O Zephyr, the beloved has entirely filled the mould of my desire. I 
am thy devoted servant, hut thou art rather too devoted to his street. 


AL My heart has polluted itself with revealing its condition. Though 
Tam silent, the language of my looks has betrayed me. 

2. A little thing [love] offers thousands of difficulties; am object 
apparently within reach offers hundreds of impossibilities. 


59, Rahi of Nishipir. 
His name is Khwaja Jin. He is a good man, 
1. O Rahi, no longer «cunningly twist this thread {thy religious 


belief}, give up ideas of future life, beginning. and the purgatory.  — 
4. Put the thread info the fire of love, so that the offensive smell of UN 














The above (59) poete were presented at Court. There are, however, 
many others who werv nof presented, but who sent from distant places 
to hin Majesty encomiums composed by them, a» for example, Qisim 
of Gün&bád ; Zamir of Isfahin ; Wabshi of Bafa; Mubtashim of Kashán ; 
Malik of Qum ; Zuhüri of Bhiráz; Wali Dasht Bayárl; Neki; Sabri; 
Figári; Hurüri ; Qazi Nori of Isinhin; Safi of Bam ; ‘fawfi of Tabriz ; 
and Reshki of Hamadin. 


A*in. 30. (concluded). 
THE IMPERIAL MURICIANS.' 


I cannot sufficiently describe the wonderful power of this talisman of 
knowledge [music]. ft sometimes causes the beautiful creatures of the 


— 





t Wa have to distinguish goyasi, unor. fna ihtarda, chanton, and slzandas, 
eje Le] vm Dente n emma gg me from Gwüly&r, Mashbad, Tahris, 
and Kaahmir. A tow canve trom Trsimasania, The schools in Kashmir had boon founded 





by [rini aud. Türàni musiciate Payor '1-< Abidin, ol Kashmir, The 
E en mad Poele. drise frais. D Mano al Mán Tuterar, 
his i ath — —— f t —— 
INI E 
Kiet of Katingars — — 
whore he rrmaltieet at the coart of Sultan Bahadur (4.0, 1526 
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"n harem of the heart to shine forth on the tongue, and sometimes appears 
i in solemn struins by means of the hand and the chord. The melodies then 
| enter through the window of the ear and return to their former seat, the 


heart, bringing with them thousands of presents, Tho hearers, according 
to their insight, are moved to sorrow or to joy, Music is thun of use to 
those who have renounced the world and to suchas «till eling to it. 

His Majesty paya much attention to music, and is the patron of all 
who practise this enchanting art. There are numerous musicians at court, 
Hindda, lr&nis, Türánis, Kashmiris, both men and women. The court 
musicians are arranged in seven divisions, one for each day in the week. 
When his Majesty gives the order, they let the wine of harmony flow, and 

| thus increase intoxication, in some, and aobriety in others. 


I A detailed, description of this class of people would be too difficult ; 
t but I shall mention the principal musicians. 
1. Miyan Tinson,! of Gwalyar. A singer like him has not been in 


Lr" ai 


India for the last thousand years. 
2 Baba Ramdas,* of Gwályàr, a singer. 
3. Subhàn Khan, of Gwalyar, a singer. 
4. Khin, of Gwályár, a singer. 
5. Miyan Chand, of Gwalyar, a singer. 4 
6. Bichitr Khan, brother of Subbin Khan, « singer. 
7. Muhammad Khàán, Dhári? sings. 
&. Bir Mandal Khan, of Gwalyar, plays on the sarmandal, 
9 Bàx Bahádur, ruler oí. Málwa, & singer without rival (p. 473). 


IL Da*id Dhüri,* sings. 
12. Sarod Khan, of Gwalyar, sings. 
13. Miyan Lal,* of Gwalyar, sings. 
e 14. Tántarang Khàán, son of Miyân Tänsen, sings. 
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IT. Nanak Jarji, of Gwalyar, a singer. 
18, Purbin Khan, his son, plays on the bin, 
19. Sàr Daa, son of Babi Ram Das, a singer 
20. Chiind Khiin, of Gwilyar, sings. 
21. Rangsen, of Agra, sings. 
22. Shaykh Dawan Dhari.! performs on the karnd. 
, 23. Rakmat "Hih, brother of Mullà Is-báq (No. 15), a singer. 
24. Mir Sayyid SAT, of Mashhad, plays on the ghichak. 
25. Ustd Yieuf, of Hirt, plays on the fambara. 
E". 35. Qüsim, surnamed Koh-bar* He has invented an instrument 
intermediate between the giibiiz and the rubab, 
Tish Beg, of Qipcháq, plays on the gibils, 
Sultan Háfiz Husayn, of Maalihad, charta. 


» Bahram Qui, of Hirát, plays on the ghichak. 
Sultan Hashim, of Mashhad, plays on. the tambüra. 
Uaté Shah Muhammad, plays on the srna: 

a 


Háfi; Khwaja SAN, of Mashhad, chanta. 

Mir 5 Abd" "Ilàb, brother of Mir «Abd» "Hay, plays the Qánün. 
Pirzüda, nephew of Mir Dawám, of Khurásán, sings and chants. 
Usti Mobammad Husayn, plays the (ambüra.* 


: ie uL —— muian” 1 «4 
, As ww coo from tbe. Pádishdondma (T, b. p. 337) ja the nam» of Chaghta 
‘tribe, The Nafa" ir} Madrit mentin a post of ha DADE uhammad Qisim Kohbar, 
whine nom de pleme wss Sabri, Vide Sprongee’s Ustalogue, P. ) (whore we lave to peal 
Kuh-ber for Gah-pas), — 
Diredde. according to Keda*ont (IIT, 31K) from Babrwür, He te 
under tho taiballuy of Liwi*t. He wns hilled in 00624 Làbor, by a wali tallina an bii : 
* The Ma Suri Kohiwi meutions the following musicians in the servios of the Khan 
Mobamnmul Nà*í, «on of Háji Immá*il, of Tabets ; Mawlin& Agwáti, of 
; Ustád Mirzá GAN Patbayi Mawiind Sharaf of Nishàpür, a brother of the 
3 tin 049), Muhammad Mimin, lies IHilizak, a tambüra-player ; and Hátig Nagr, - 
: et 


TURA, & singer, 
The Turut arul Kile, Por mention tho following singers 
i Chatr $ i 


During Sháhjahán's reigh we find —— A 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32, Usté Mubammad Amin plays on the tambiira. 
33, 
M. 
35. 
38. 





ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


Page 31, note 1, 
Topan Hat- Por eorrester and fuller btographica] notes, vide p. 376. 


Page 35, note 2. 
Quis Knis, ‘The correct year of his death i given on p. 351. 


Page 36, line 20. 
, : BàslontatL This word is not im the Dictianaries ; bat thers le na doubt that it means 
‘White Agato The word is also mentinod iu the 4th Book (my Text Edition, 
Ti, «i», where it iv onid that all the weights weed ut court for weighing jewels were 
made of "transpareet Bàbüghürb'". Txhir Naerabddi, in his Tusbirnh, under 

JalÀL, hae the following. “When the ease eain on," he eni] to Mirrá ‘tagt “I hare 

fen counted with the point of my penknife the Babüghürl threads (tm «wins) 

of yoor eye—thetw are aevetiteen.! 

la Le eie Erith e AAS Ja EE a Fel lyja 

Wagls JY} evis ol — 

Page 46, middle. 
Satantss ov Tug Bliiamx. Under Sháhjahàti aad Awrangzib, the queens atd princesses 
— drew much higher salaries, Thus Mumt&z Máball bad: 10 Tükhs per annum, and 
her eldest danghtery 6 takin, half in cáah and half iu lands, Awrange! gave the 

"Bersm Bálih^ 2 Hükha per nnmwm; 

Reganting Nar dxhin's peasion, ride p. 574, note 3. 
Page 49, note 7. 
Grtaavas Broa. From Indiani I, 14, we nee ihug ih wrsa Akbar s paternal nunt, 

io, she waa Humiyün's sister, ‘She waa untriesd to Khir Klowüju: esde prp. 207, 294. 

Page 55, line 4, from top. í 
Bants. Sor J the correct home of town and Purgana i» Sükár Bol. It lice euet 
E ot the town of Kol (Aligarh), near ths Ganges, 

r Page 88. lnu MA, fmm below, l 
Parnas. This t taliei to ba  mlstabe for ~“ Pathin'” or " Felhtako( ",. The MAS. 
—E havo gig or oly, but as the initial stein MES ts often written with thre dots 
n P below it, it in olin interchanged ith’ .,, and reyereey, Tim speiling gigs, 
È Paithin, for Puthin, le samman in Mokammadan biitorjans, My conjecture is 
(0 toufirme] hy the distance mentioned i the text, 
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Page (f, note 2. 
Kiin Mr F.M. rowen, C.S., infnttas mew that 1444 la to Ue present day the Kaslemlel 
Page 75, line 7. 
Mancwi This portly eonfirme Elliot'* note under Qwlà (Beamse Biitiin, Races 
of thé NW. Provinces, 11, qp» 334) and. enctecta Shakeaysato s. [Hetiunary, 
Page 77, Tine 7, from. below, 
Pis Leaves In the Set Book of the Attn (Text. p. 416, L. 20) Abà 'l-Fasl mentione 
another kind of paa, called AMabAt ot MudM, grown in Bikar, 
Page 84, line 7- 
Qerstel. Col. Yala tatis me that thie torrat naino le Papini Ascording to: Marco 
Pülo, F'ansár wan & tate in Sumites, probably the modern. Barün. 
Page 81, note. 
Zluslo. Thi should be Zmualp, for ser Mal, ke. " moder the wind "", lomwiend, the. 


Yervian tratwlatint, a« Col. Yale lnlorms me, uf the Malay Raisk sogin, * below 
the wid," by which the Malay» desigtnte the comntrire and islands to the east of 


Sumitra 
KbAfl Bhan (1, p11) couples Zerbld with Kats, ower both of which TOG 
E Khan, eon of Chingls Khan, ruled: 


Page 93, note 6. 


Shs Y ave wipe seen the epelling 2) SS whith beings us a stepi nearer to 

etymology, Tariq meats " supélles "; end türk mama "fur, 
Page 02, liie £ from belim. 

Aminto The eomne alter Abmadabid mny be wrong. Abmadibad je oftan 

lind Abmadadbidy Gujrat 
Page 04, line. 17. 

Guivia’ Nagano, We kune from Mhn Tatti ot Tahir Nowrkhddl thet Ghiyáa. 
wae born in Yard, “Die worth has pot Alpes sten è weaver libe him.— Pusidem. 
he was s good. poet. (nne be brought a pince of mmalajstr troada, on which Chore 
was among other fignece that of bens boten. wame tro, to Shih *Abhie 


" (L4 0029), wh & emirtier after praising (ba stuff admire the buar, Gbiráe- 
sali ot tbe spur wd thé monent. : 


* 
u The A fty ut Hs haar Hach huts at hie oom likeness” p 
Years in the East arn looked upen &* stupid Animale — À ptoverb says, 
coyles ure 


* 4 bear om the Rill te an Avicomme,” Line fool among Wiggne fools i+ « philoeapher. 
2 Nosrübüdi quotes sums of (lrydà » vermes, i 


* 
a 
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Pago 100, middle, 
Corro Crortis. Of the cnrions cotton cloths mentioned by. Abü 'L-Ynal. 
Chautàr wus woven in Hawell Sahünenpür, 
iri Sf wid Bhiraü, in Uharsnglon, Khündesh. 


Gangajal, itr Sirk&r Ghorügh&t, Bengal, 
Mihrkul, tet Alla, 
sad Piohtoliys wae mentioned 00 p. 574, 1n counexion with Nir Jahan, 
Vage 105, note 2, 


Aver Harr-masinL T nd thàt this expression i» seh alder than AbG "kPaal"s tenn. 
Thus Zià*^ '4]Irin Raruni in his preface to tho Tàrtih d FirütshàM lp. 5. L. 0). atten 
that the Khalits Cnr lived mren thousand yeare efter Adam, 


Page 107, note & 
- Asusay Kuks, A porrester sad fuller biography of thin grandee was given on p. 423. 
Ho did im DEI, wot 872, 
Page 108, note 3. 


Kwaxoix. The collection ot Delhi MSS. belonging 4o. th» Goversment of [mila haa 
a papy ob the Tuzkirarm 'tApeliyd written hy Hhandán im 020 Lir, and yeà the 
Mitatu LY dien gives 015 wa thé your àf bis dvath. 


Page 110, note 3, linn 4. 
Recut. Though Becht is a common Tindiistant nume, thore ie Dittle dent that the 
Morot name af the suini be Panchi, or Panjá, vele p A. Haddoni (Ef, 54) gives 
MA MACE) of kis rath iba woila yui fei anit tills the resder to enbtract the 
middle letter (.,), Le. 971 —2 e 060. Fide aleo my Essay. on * Bodá&on! und i 
his Weeks", 


Page 123, lino. 15. 


Saxanixn. Aktar's favourite gun. We know from the Tizuk (p. 20) that Akbar killed 
with i£ Jatnall, the ehamplon of Chitar- 


Page 129, lines 27 1o p. 100, fine 2 

The trader js requested to substitute the following i— "^ 

Elephants arm found in th following places. Inthe Sabah of Agrah, zu the jungles 

- of Baviwün an] Narwar, a» far n» lazar; Mti thc Shah of Ahas, in tle voufnss of | 

Pasnah, (Hhath) Gbori, Watanpür, Nandanpár, Nitguje, and Nastar; in the Salah wf 

Mábenh, in Hamini, Uehluxi, Chonderi, Santwá», TWijügarh, Kaien, ai ) 

` arb, amd Hariügnrh ; in the Sübeh of Hihàr, about Hchtàe amd ia. Jhàrkland ; and J 

in tha Sibah of Beogal, in Orbsà and in Satgha. ‘The elephants from Pariah are P 










| 


Page 170, pole 3. 
— — Sulaymün Kararént reigned in Bengal from V7! to 980. 
Page 192, note 1. 
Prince Marid was born on the 2rd Muberram, V7. Zisdáost, IL, 132. — Vide below. 
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Page 203. midile, and note. 
In the Procendings of the Aviatle Society of Bengal. lor May, 1870 (p. 14), T have 
shown that ihe uuclear words in Hadion! + text are »— 
zu 4 ux 
“© the ewmtheler wAhirk ia Meir tima uf mirth." 
fM "vunabala tho Jesüits meant the representations of the birth of Chríat, in 
wad, eto, which thoy used to exhiliit in Agral and Lilior. 


Page 2st, line & 
‘The Sedr read thi khutbah in tlin hame of the new king, and thus tbo julis became 
- w fact. AAIE Kiin, T, p- 5, ). 2, from below. 


Page 292, midille, 
Mawrixh fAmu* 'r-BAgl ele p, 406, note 3. 5 
Pus 224. 
Axsan's Wives. For Hapgoh (the diminutive form RwgiggoA is Wa he subetitusod. 
Regarding Jodh Dat vide next notes 
Suchtin Sulit Begum. Siw ie the danghter of Gutrukh Begum, » daughtor ut) 
Bahar. Mire Nur* '4-Din Mahood, Guirakh's husband, wae « Neqehbend? Khwajs. 
Cudruky Regum must wot be confounded with anather Gulrnkh Begum, who wna 
the daughter of Mirsd Kamin and wife of Thrilii Husain Mired (rude p. 516). 
>» Ol aihir asmat io Akbars katan, T may medion (1) the Maglie of ORI IA 
{p 498); (2) an Armenian woman, Turek, 384, Vide also Keane's Agra Guide. 
p. 38. (2) Qiemiyah Bind, married by Akbar jn tha Iih year (Atbarn I, 04); (4) 8. 
" danghter of Shame? ‘Tin Chak (Akbars. IE, 859), 
I Berris Mewio, He was married] to a daughter o[. Mirz& *Azis Koka (p. 343). Their — 
child; Sultán Rustam, dil not live long (barn. TH, 539, 652). ' 
Seuzix Darras Thr corrpet dato of hie birth seems to be the nd Jmnbda 1, 979. 
not the 10th; but the MRS, continually contoundest p> unit yas. His first wile 


wow daughter of Sulthn Kheija (p. 466), by whom he had a daughter of the name 
ol Sedat Ming Begum, whe was born in 1000 (4idars,, ITT, 64), 


Page 323. 
» Jamixolws Wivrx — An additional fd was given on p. 23, noto l. Hesidrs them, 
i V. sy setition, (1) a daughter of Mubdral Chak of Kashmir; (2) a dabgbter'ol 
Homain Chak of Kavhonir (A ttarn., 111, 65%) ; (4) another Kaslunicl lady, mentioned 
in Alian, FEL, 30, I 


Vage 329, middix x 
Donatu of Miszi Mergas: Tine the date ie given in the Madri” Omori; bat from- 
thn PihdiskhAad (TI, 30) wr som that Mirzá Fuustuns dind oa, wr à biw taya before, 
the lst Rahit 1, 1089 Tbe author mile 4 remark thet “the suansers (wept) of 
the Mires did uot earrmepond.to hie mobile larth. which was perhaps dius to the absence: 
of eobality in hii motte 

Pagu 320; fine 4, from tinlow, 

Qant Qed ‘Temes The corri wame i Quariqoiplü. The Calevtta Chaght*ai 
A EA: Vatnbiry (History nf Bobkint, p 882, notu) montions 
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bhe Detajli, ShAmll, Nikalli, Baháeli, Za "l-Quir, K&jir, amd Afshár, oo tho primipal 

Turkiv tribes that were lieiny i Transauemaia, on thé southern abre of the Carpias. 

sud ui the west of Khurksin. Qariqomi moans ' Um lack sheep tribe”. 

Page IIE nove 1. 

Tho oorreet name of the place where Bayr&m was defeated i» Günlehür. 3705, 
which lies &,E. nf Jàlindhar. Theo word oe ay: which the Bihl, Indies Edition 
of Badi.onl gives, contains ** Phillaur ", which liis 8 W. of Gündchür. 

l'age 342. note. 
Ido pot thitk that Pir Mubanrsaid catis [rmm the Shirwin mentioned in this note 
{tis more likely that he was » Shireani Afghan. 
Pago 042, note. 
This note bae leen cormeeted on p. 445, line 14, &nd p. 458, note. 
Page 344, fine 6, frum below, 
Z0'L-Qine le the name of a Torkman tribe, (ids abere 
Pago 301, Taat Jine. 
Goaawpa. Regarling the onroct date of the battle, pile p 400, note 


Tage 374. 
Topan Mai The. Ma'àgie* I Uovard say» that ‘Today Mal was horn at Lihor. Bat itla 
| how certain that Todar Mal zs born at Liharpür, in Audh; wide Proceedings 
Fuge 402, note 2 
Mirris Kii- The now is to be caneslled. — Miyán Kál haa been explained on p. 635, nota 


: f'age 44, lino 4. 

YXüwcr Kms, Begandiuy his death, vide T'uzul, p. 32&.— His ean Izzat Khan is wrongly 
called in the Bibl Indios Edition of the PidiáAe$ma (l, b, p. 302) o ow 
His name wus *Axi* "lah ; bonoe his title S7zzad. 

Page 413, lino Hk 

Qinw Kuiv J dare v (be phrase "Chamankrii Khurkcin " merely means that 
he wns Governor of. Kübol. 

(— Pagw 41%, line 24. 

Bigi Enix. Ho i# often called " Khin Wat Kyan ^. 

J V'age. 423, line. 13. 

Mis Bits CTh spelling " Uignr ls now commen; imt i& India the wini iè pro- 
summoed ^ Tghur ^", The query may be vnnoeiled | vidé p. 488, note I. 

l'age 425, linea 9. 
 Dawrax Rgix. Vambérr spellà ** Dostuin ", 






x. 
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Page Ant, mikils, 

Sasvxs Panier fexwAnb CThat the name of Purid'a father wae Sayyid Ahmadi 
ukhii may be sen irom the «hort iecription os. the " Bolbárf Mosque" in 
the town of Biház, which wse lait by Shaykh Lid. at the eoxt of Farid.) Bujfpürt, 
aan] bears tho daté 10th Rajab, 1017, E 
Mr. J. 0. Delmerick has went mo tho follawing ueription from laris Jümi* Masjid 

In. Faridktásd :i— 

glia sa gue alig Ege call og aln age 

Be fr cy ees as um sb al El 

auaa k cadi oe) ae Lyme 335 $2553 a 

oh aol ot EM 2 33, wk 3) A LS Sg 
Y. £n le eign af Sah Nur 'd-Din, a bing whé te pious, just, und liberal, 
Be Murtagh KAAA, the wniqna one (arid) of the age aut faith, ercetad this religions 


ling. 
L COO D Met kamniti, powerful, gemeriua, amd liberal, a worthy deecemdant of the bing 
of maw (TANG O ; 
D A. Ar TAEA of this basting etrectere, Ihe warda Khayr "BINA diweat fror Ha pen. 
"This gives 1014. Ain. 4 
I J Page 404, miditle, i 
Kowiss inta Mowirwan Ho is moniimat ax « Sijistént oo p. S24, among the 
a 
` Page 470, note L > 


I ( Matt Kaiser Kante Tubs ebel, who ge Akbar no end of trouble, had the audacity 
M inais rural | pisriqiéve in fungi; 4a. Sifioniag fascriptin T conri 
through Babü Pjemirálal Mitra, from KRája Pramatha Nt, Ráje of Dighaputi, 
Wüjehihi. 1t wwe found in & ruined mosque st » villsge called Chatmohor, mof — 
all ade ge reae af dl el olli za ela Jl be jore am cil 
Jus deaf gy caf o pitta yi nay ys Te Beh yep ha) Se 
. Wale aure ⏑— 
Thus lofiy mosque was built ducing the time of the yroat) Sulpta, the ehief of Sayyid, — 
Ala LFU Makeat KhYa— May Got perpetuate — 


kt J t 
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Page 506, 
Tur Üaxxman&. Fils pp 644, 545. 

The places Pharwüla and Dngali ( Cla, not. Dangáll] mentimmi: in the note 
as the principal places in the Gakkhar District, are noticed in K. Terry's Voyage to 
Eas Jadia (London, 1055, p. 88), " Kaberes, the principal (ition are called Delalee 
and Pirkoia; it ie @ large Province, but exceeding moaniainoos; divilet jt is from 
Tartaris by the Mountain Osnewena, |b t+ the extremost part North aniler the Mogol's 
subjection.” 

Pe Last nleo gives tho came paanage. 


Page G12, line |. 
Yaniq Kain, Tin correct sume is, $ believe, HMordy Khan. Vide Vambéry's 
Jiobharo, y. 13. | 
c 3...3 J PE 
i Page 552, middle. | 


— Ken Hist. Regsnling Küch Tj) end Káh Dibir end Mularrum Khán, ede my. | 
article on these countries En. Jowrnal Avintic Society Bengal lor 1872, p. Pi l 


Page 553, line 5, 






naa Kitx, of Jalor.. 


T STEER Kai aar ana gens ty awe Re ci 

I said, ocrupied Bible im the regu of HumAyün. They subrequently took service ii 
^ MEE DNE EG. Diet BA ENIM M Re Dd 
“obtained the title of Dives. for having sucessetully repulsed an invasion of Afgan tribes ; 
fat hie werviows on. this oocnaion, be was also rewarded with the government of Lihor. - 
fn 4.0. 1082, Fath Kiln Diwan recived the proviness of Jalen, Sinchir, Pablunpér, — 
‘and Dish from Awrungsit, Path Khaw died in 1088, leaving an crily son, Ptr Khan, 
Who was supplanted in hia rights by his uncle Kamil Khin, who, sulpequently, bheing 
unable te withetand the incrrasiig parer vd tbe Rathurs of Márwár, was compelled, 
T dm cn. 1008, to quit. the country {Jélor), and retire with hie family and dependents to — 
—.— "Pahlunpür, where tiis family has remained ever since —Selectione, Bombay Governmend— 
Bronte. No. XXV.— Nowe Series, po AS. 














Page 691, line 27. à 


—— Vembiry spells Usinji, wbich ie the name of x Turkish tribe; 
P 
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Á'IN-I AKBARI. 


from top, for Madlini Masqü4 


bottom, , p. 254, note 

t r vide p. 1&3, note 2 
» Que tg. H0) 

« Mirzà Shiülinrll 

n SAbd* "-Fath | 

» vide p. B06 

; o» Bkakhar 

» Mandi Qisim Khan 
» p 3S, vote 3 

» Khaya Sultan VAN 
» p Y, note 2 

» Dahasl-Dis 

» duldle Tariel, p 44] 
. p. 220 

> Maan ^il Din 

m "Tagmal 

» Murübádád 

« Dodirart 

s SAbüT-Qidir 

s Arjum Singh 

» 336, Bakat Singh 


351334 


n s PII : 

^» No. 254, p. 4&0 

» ride p. 172 

e Hide p. 130, note 

m pi: 33A, 324 

5» Sharfa Amel, pp, 


real Maulànà Mags. 


z:udEb'pbp4 13 3 zkXk7.;32t€1 22:5 &'kg3]3.1 


p- 254, note. 

vidé p. 102, note 2L 
Qur (p. 119). 

Mire Shikrakh. 
Abo "L-Fath. j 
vide p. 383. 
Bakker. 

Mahdi Qisim Khan. 
p. 394, note 1. 
Kbrwajn Sultan SAN 
Py 402, inte |: 
Habá* d- Din. 
Jalla Tariki, p. 442. 
p 39. 

urimi td: in. 
Jegmal | 


Mur&dáhbiüd. 


Godávari. 


*Abd* 71-Qidie. 


Arjun Bingh, 
266, Sakat Singh (vide 
lime 17, p. 661], 


po 
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TThe numlers peter to the pages y . means  footiote ", 
they hare been entered only once tm tho Index. 
form à erparnate Index. 


aar cho timos ón AS 


AME. sou of Bahidur Khan 
555. 

*Abhási Bafawl, ShAh, eunvert peuple 
to Shi*ism, 494: DO, 504, 073 n. 

Abia! Chuk, 534, 

Abdils, the farts, 206, 200 n. 

Abdar Khana, 37. 

*Abdi Kor, $35. 

A Abel o£ Nisháüpür, & kàrih, 108. 

Abs "I SAU Taridiün, Mirzi,, 289. 

*Abd* '1 *Arim, ede Sultán Rhwija. 

Abd® "Aris, a kath, 100, 

* Abd" "l-5Aziz, of Dihli, 607. 

*Abd "l-Háai, Sadr, 282, 696, 610. 

SAbd* 1- Bici, Kiwajo, 571, 576. 

* Abu "I-Ghbalfie, of Vik, 454. 

*3Abdn *-übatür, Mirzá, 345. 

*Abd* 'I-Ghafür, Shwykh, 67. 

*Abd? "Lébaul, Shay ib. O10 

* Aba» "IL Tinqu, of Sabawür, 107. 

Abd “Hay, Mir *Adi, 529, 525, 536 
(No. 2310). 

fAbd* "Hay, name of wevera]. katiha 
Wr, 109, 

*Abd* 'l-Rarün, & kütil, 100. 

5Ahid* "Kart Sindhi Amir Khan, s20, 
As. 

*Abd» !L Kbally Kbawáfi, 

S Abd» "]làh4 Äshpar 107. 

*Abd* 'Udhd Hayrafi, Khwaja, 107, 

tibae "itih Khan Hinks, 428. 

*Abd* "làh Kbün Firda-jang. B51, 606, 
166, S88, OTT mu TTR, 


Ana. 


091 


When times steur twita 


*Abd* "Hh Khaw Mugbul 322. 4323 
(No. 50) 

*Abu* HAI Khin, Rayyid, 300 n., ^1 
(No. 180). 

*Abd* 'Háh Rhin Usbak, 337 (No. Hj, 
ML, 448, O18. 

*Abü* ‘llth Khan Usbak. king of 
Bubhara, 452, 622. 

A TUR TN Ehwijagen Elirwájs, 
*Abd* 'làb, Khwaja, eon of Kisja 
CAWS "I-Latil, 467 (No. 109). 
*Abd* 'ilàh Marwdrid, Khwaja, Spi 

O53 n. 
SAbd® ‘Tih, Mir, 100; & Anger, M22 


‘TAbd" "Ilib, Mirz, rila Sardär Kiln. 


* Abd" "Ilàli Satfarás isi, 801 (No. 257). 
Sati “lah, Shaykh. son ut Muhamed 
wn. 


Ghawe, 
SAMin ‘Iih, son of Nigam Murtes& 
Khin, amt 
CAd "Lh, wow at Sahl Khän, 610: 
* Abd" "lih, Soltán of RAshghetr, 339, n1. 
*Abd* "Hh  Bultánpári, Stip mde 
a” Matk 


*Abdv 7I. Lagif, Mir, of Qurwin, 40, 615. 
AAbd* "Lauf, Miri, 345. 


Abd "LLatif, eon uf Nath Khin, ttit 
*Abdul majul, vide Amt Khan. 


“Abd* "hMalik itn Manan, 57. 


“Abde "LMatlab Khan, 44f (No 83), 
* Abd* "E-Mümin, Mir, 589 (No. 374], 
FAbd* ‘LMantadir, 623, 


£ 


- 


TAW T Quii Akhünd, 042, 615. 

* Abd TQldir Walünoni, ev Bad&aani. 

A Abas Ludis, Manliná, di4. 

*Alul* "E-Qitir Sirhiiull, 0)4. 

* Abas *LQddug JTilánd, 440, 

*Abi* 'LQé&sm Namahlin, én, 528 

' (No: 199). 

* Abu? *1-Quddüs, of Gango, (07, 616. 

*Abi* "Sami, QU, 615. 

SAbd* "LAVabhih Bulhát, Sayyil, £3. 

* Abd "EWahháb, Shaykb. 610. 

* Abi *]-Wáübid, Sayyul, $83 (No, MM). 

* Abs "LW alid, Shavkd: (16. 

<Abae “|-Waal, 222. 

“Abd ^nNabi, Sadr, 177, 182, 188, 195, 
197, 278, 241, I 253, 334, Mill 
93, em. 

RAHAN “etabiind Khalil, a batth, 107, 

* Aut* ^r-Hahhs: Kkar; 450 n., N05, 

SAbds "Rabim, af Rhwákrizm, « hati, 


wo. 
*Abd* "r.Rahim, 6f Lakhnan, Shaykh, 
30, 524 (No; 197). 
* Ahà* 'r-Habim, Mawlind, a katib, 109, 
*Abd* ‘Rahle Miei Khis Khünán, 
wily Khater Khamis. 
SAbd* "¢- Rabin, em of Qitim Abin, 41, 
CADAN ‘r Rabka Düblas, 517 (No. 1841, 
682. 
*Abel* '¢-Rahmiin, Mire’, 017 (No. 153). 
SAld® '¢-Rabmae Bait, My, 416 4. 
Abd» ^r-Tüsslid; king ot KXsbghar, 012. 
An. 
CU Rassy Samsiw* “Us Dats, 


Wn 

Abir *s Razig, Mir, of Gilün, 408, 826, 
127, 

©Abd* "s-Salim. Mawland, 04. 

*Abd* ‘silim Paya, a7, 

*Abd* *a-Sallm, mn nd Mu'agsant Kbin, 
E n. 

* Ally "-Samad, a &ziih, I9, 
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Abhang Khan, 357 n. 

Aboriginal rapes, $41, 302. ede "Tribes, 

Abà Te-hàq Fimtg, Shsykh, dios 

AbD fe-luig. Sayyid. 486, 500 (Xo, 384). 

Aha ‘tanya, 410, 

Abd "Rag, Amir Khan, O26, 

AbG "LParah, Sayyid, of Weit. 425, 428. 

Aba “bath. Beg, a3, 507 

Abi "bP ath Gujratl, Shaykh, 1. 

Ai "Pail, Halfin, 184, 216, 308, 440, 
468 (No, 112, 40, GIS. Gn, 
044 n., 600, 

Abü "I-Path Khin, son of Shatinta Khun, 


, Wh TW. 

n LV vm s Pw I3. 
142, git 

Aba "sib, » ton of Mupaffar Sobel, 
OTH (No, 123). 

Abh Fardhi Aloy, Sát (294). 

Abü "-Fayz. Fayet, 045; ide Faysl. 

Abü *lVaal, aatbor ol the A*ín; 176, 177, 
178, 189, 165, 104, 107 u., 203, 204, 
itin 21A 220, 422. 48€, 400. 
D n. 

Abi *L Fuel uf Kásaeüit, Elesithi, 549, 

Abü "I-Vaal, son of tbe Mir "Al 648 

Aba "Lawn, Khwaja. 345; ride Amt 


Ab "ijamn, Sayyid, won of the Mir 
*MII, 943 (No. 2153). 

AU "I-Huseyn, 40K, 

Abū -Khayr Khän, #38, 527. 

AMoü "-Ma*áll, «on of the Mir *Adl, 563 
(No. 297); vido &h&h Abd]. MoCAli, 

Atit Mukammad, 500. 

Abd") Stupaffar, Mir, 424. 

AWG.) Mirgafiar, son mf Ashral Khan, 
532 (No. 24. 

*Abá "lim, brorher of * Aló "lQadir 

Aba — Eo dO wiliyár, 390. 
' , » G * Y 

Abü "Qaem, Mir, of Nipür, 99 


1No. 298), 
AM "VQ, a Wott, 077 
$n. ; 
AME 1-Qiiln, Bayyid, on of the Sir 








Abd Sa*id Mirzá, Sultán, 331, 330. 

Ab Sa'jd Seawall Mire’, son ot. Sultán 
Husayn Mirá, 327, 325, 505 (No. 
2j 

Abū atii SaltAn of KAshghar, 612, 513. 

Abà Tálih Shá*ista Khia. 573, 570. 

Abd Talib, aon af. Münis Khán, 430. 

Abü Tlih, eon of Shá*jeta Khan, O74, 
570, 

Abl Turát Mir, Gujrat, 445, 2460. 

Abwál 'I-mál, revemmm scconnte, 270, 

weeoante, how kept, Hy how divided, 
270. 

Athe, Shaykh, O85 n. 

Adim Bêrn, Sayyid, 427, 688 n, 

Adam, Sultan, Gakkhar, 434, 506, 307, 
DIR, Di. 

AMdani, the frt man, enlled Hafr-lazárt, 
105 n. 

Asm, Khån, eon of Malhum Arisa, ITA, 
340 (No. 19). 

Adham, Mix, 456. 


Quiáti, 478 [No; 125). 
"Adil Shah, 520, 520 n. 


Adwanil, of Ortsi, $04 (No. 413). 

Algháns, their last stand undur *Ugráün 
Lohnt 5*9, 257; their character, 
426, 583. 
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Aghi Multa, 657; 508, a72, 572 n. 

Ait MullA Dawatdar, 298, 401, 458. 

Agha Mull Qazwinl, 589 (No. 378), 

Agingir, ur firpot, 5. 

Abwidis, 20, 20 n, 170, 170 n., 241, 259; 
mer Jali&agtr, (06. 

Ahgnohial, o. metal, 41, 

Abdàád, 511. 

AM jamátat, 191 n. 

Abmad Shirha, Sayyül. 300, 447 (Na. UT). 

Abmod Bey Kábull, 801, 518 (No. 191), 
Sg. 

Alimed Beg Khan, brother of Nir Jobin, 
036. 


Amad Heg, Mirsi, 308, 

Abimad Bukbát], Sayyid, 456, 

Alimod! Payyae, Shaykh, 616, 

Alimad Khin Niyãsi, 041 n., 042. 

Abmad KhattS, Shaykh, 570, 670 x. 

Abmad Lodi, 069. 

Alimsd, Mir Manehi, 436, 

Alma, Mull, ot "Thabhah, 115, 113, 214. 

Abmad Qieün Kok&, 504 (No. 307). 

Abimad, Sayyhl. 504, 

—— Wagis* '|-Malk, of Gujekt, 
u 

Abmad, Shaykh. 614. 

Abend, Shey ht, « katth, 108, 

Abmad, Shaykh, sou ol SAbd* 'I-Quddüa, 
ain, 

Abmad, Shaskb, wen af Salle) Chishti 
Stkriwal, 50 (No. 240). 

Abmad Sat, 215, 210. 

Abjtume, Suleker of Gujrat, 500. 

Abrar, Khwaja, 407, 004. 

nivdq, ride ymdq, 

FATU, t Vent, OB 

Akfo-diya, 4t, 52. 52 

Akbesr, Emperor, when born, 64 n; hià 
siirmeuloms Mirth, 219, 410; tele full 
pame, Li; his mother, 352, 353; 


Air hia nurses, rids Mahum d 


344. his children, 22t; his wives, 
INE, 21, 322, KA ;. hie brothers, vidt 


how be spends his tima, 162, 163, 
164; abbors crunlty, 141 1; ; tegarria 





the perfarmuncoo ef his duty an act ol 
worthip, Ly enters tute details 
$54; i» a good phywiognomint, 
948 m.; baliora in dueky daye, 
Wins ds" lucky ",2545; io musical, 
OF, Bz fe witty. 471 shows himself 
to the people, 164 7: how hw dines, 00, 
Gly inventa new names, 47, 0], 42, 
85, GU, 90; 10, 123. 136; 147 m. i: dn 
Fmi ef fruit, 65; dislike moat, 
64, wuletains from i, 1046; werra 
woullen ptully Hke Säfte. D: lios 
miy certam booka, H9; is fond. of 
Punting, LIS, LI, IS i. of elephants 
soil trained leopards, 138.200; Hires 
to ope wpidurs tight, 305; dooe not 
hunt om FKriliys, 300; invenis 4 


"ewrriage. 285; aml & wheel for 
tleaning guns, 122; chin favourite 


gus Xengrüm, 123, 655; invente 


elephant gear, 134, 135; improves 


biv army, 243; introduces the brani, 
we the ayh 9 Mabeltt-Law, 24% 243, 
BAS, 344, 6609 v.; linpenves guns, 
119, 120; his forced mareb from 
Agro 10 Gujrát, 342, 455 n., 480 n. ; 
hie religion, Sis ie the spiritual 
puii of hie pouple, 170; jporfurme 
mire, 174, 294, 297; te the 
represectative of Gal, 107; Ws king 
by Divine Right, Preface, 9) 
nbolishes the jazys, 196; intordiots 
beef, 20%; onlers the eourthers to 
shave of theje baanga, 202, 009 n. 
hooks npm doge amt pige ua oloun, 
308; ubolishes the füijmh, $04; 
hates everything Arabic, 205, 208, 
S15; dintiker they uuuoe '* Mnbam- 
mad" nad "Akmad™, $82 n> 
makes the. Mullis drink wine, 207, 
S22; salle a Zoroastrian priout trom 


eicenmrision 
the rite uf ati, 216, 212; nav a 
Sati, 472; hates the learned and 
drives them. ftom koart, IBI; 200, 
Dip teem their granta of lani, 
SUH, STO, Sa, CALs his sje m 
martinis, 297. 288; ant on eure 


fim, 25% 289; fires the age for 
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marriagrh, S04: worships fire anit 
the sun, 54, 210, 211, 212; fonnis a 
bow set, 174; admite pmpils to dk 
by emmmony, 212 (nde Divine 
Faith) = li opposed. for hil» religions 
opinionum, 430: eepecially by SAR 
‘Dah of Taran, $22; 0 called a God, 
G12; freee eoorthers try prnetrate 
themselves before lim, eide uljdah z 
hie wat dinoss, 620; day of his 
Wenth, 2225,.; de buried ut Siken- 


wn offiéer over horses, 145. 

Abi Muzafar, à dynasty, 404. 

aliéha, » sui, ifr alcha. 

AS Hazrat, à title, 358 n. 

A*là. KM, & tithe, 355 1, 

*Alom, 2 royal etandard, 52. 

©Alam Harha, Sayyid, 427, 431 n. 

Avtem Kalull, Mulla, 167 «., a5, 

"Mam Loll 000. 

FAIS ‘ih Duwlab, 

*Alá** *4-DIn Hirktl, a batih, 10a 

* Aá** "i. DIn Dm Khán, 652; 686, 581. 

tAlt ^q. Din Khilji hiu emina, 18; hie 
any reforms, 2312; interferes with 
grant» f land, 251, 3290. 512m, 
6 n. 

talata tapis Khwáfi, Khwija, 464. 

Alü** *d.Dtn Lári, 000. 

* Ala» ^d- Dim Majsüb, 608. 

TALE *d. Dim, Mirsá, 588. 

* A5 LMalk, of Lar, 670 n. 

5Al&** l'Mulk, Mir, of Titmis, 229. 

aliha, a mobom, NS; tnit, oT, un, 

Altxander the (rent (Siaudae), 387, 622. 

SAI Mir a kitib, Jos, 109. 


tuticiat, 682 1 —. of Qum. 887. 
* Als, Qai, 3570, 

«ALL (bo Khalifab, 105. 

*AH Abad, thé enravwwr, 22. 28; 54, f5- 
* Ali Aktur, Mir, 415 (No. 62). 

SAM Allaer Tashlihi, Mir, 596 n. 

SALT Adghar, Misä. dat- 








* Ali Beg Akberniháhl, Mirrá, 530. 

SAID Beg *Alumsbáhf, Mirá, 1/38 (257). 

* Ali Chaman, a kAtib, 110, 

SAN Dost Kbán, 602, (02 n. 

Alf Khán Gujriti, 410. 

* Ali ibn HilAl, à ealigraphist, 106. 

“AN bán Chalk AM 

* AU Kbán, Rája, of Khindes, 245, 356. 

* Ali Marilin Wahàadur, 556 (No. 273]. 

* AT Mubammad Asp, 651 (No. 358), 

SAM Quill, eile Kpn Zaman, 

SAI Quit Beg Ietujlü, Bher Afkan Khan. 
581 (No. 1H), 650, 

TAU Quit Kbit Todardhi, 478 (No. 194). 

SAN Hay, of little Tibbat, 323, 520, 070. 

SAU Sher, Mir, 107... 10K, 1058 m,, 200, 

X Ali Shukr Mog, A20, 2240. 

Salishert, « tocloo, 68. 

TAN Var, 448, 

Allah Bablal Sailr, 442. 

Allah Quit, 564, 545. 

Allah Var Khan, 560, 

Alina, paid at court, 14, 270, 277. 

Ales, wood of aloes, 85. 

EM 26, 27. mee 


Alifin Quilj, 561 (No. 290), 

Awin* Tlih, «om of Sayf Khan Koka, 
684 (No. BML. 

Amba Kian Chak Kaahmiri, 529, 520 n., 
NV. 

Sambver, 83. 

TAmbar, Malik, 36%, 260, 453 

Amin Khin Ghori, 581. 

Amin Kl, Khwáji, 072. 574. 

Anine AD Injà, Mir, 001. 

Aue Chauhan, Si. 

Amir Heydar, of Belgrkm, 331 n. 

Amir Bhan, 525, 427. 

Awilr Khin, Sayyich, 40h, 

Amir Bn Muiliul Beg, 404.—— 

Amir Rinernw Bin, (24, 225, 330. 

Anil Kpereunt, Sayyi, 04 n. 

Antr Maissür, a kRtily, 107. 


Amr Singh Baghola, 446, 

Amr Singh Sisodiyw, 460, 

Amti, & poet, 078 n. 

Amr* *Hal, Mirzá, 361. 

antulets, 571. 

auiuseiptiby at court, 308, 310. 

Anm Sub Kachliwaha, 461. 

mwitpu, or mute, 341. 

Asin, 220, 230, 231. 

Anii, = poet, 645, 045 n. 

Anbe* d. Dh, eol Miltar Kbán. 

Anup Singh Faghela, 440. 

Anwar Mirra, 345, 

SAg*ibl Nanall, tile of à book, 390 n. 

* Aqil, Mirzà. »on of Mirzà "Tos Turkbán, 
tož n- 

* Mall Hussyn Mirek, 513, 514, 

equ, or fágir. 200, 206 n. 

*Arab. Bahádur, 105, 377, 438, 450, 472, 
A4, 337. 

*Arsbeháh, Mir, 034 n. 

* Árafüt o * Arnsit, à Taskira, 584. 

Arim Bini) Begun, Akbar’s daughter, 
221. 

arbib, meaning, 3 n. 

* —— — — 


archers, — 

Antaher, a Yormmstrian priest, 230, 280m .. 

Atdsber KAbull, 514. 2] 

Anghiin, « clan, 380, 301, 

Arghin ot Kabul,» kasih, 100. 

ArghGtt Kiln, tis, b 

* Arif Beg Shaykh fUmnrf, (Ui. 

Arjun Singh, 543 (No, $44). 

Arlàt, s clan, 531, 571. 

urmourters, 119. 

armor, kinds vf, 1, 115, H5. 

uem, li of, E14. 

army, strength of Albar’s army, 241, 
254, 9585. nl Sbáhjabán, 255. 

Argan, CAbd* "Hab, a kétili, 107. 

attack, 74. 


Arstan, & post, 078. 
Arsani Begin, 324, Lh" [ 


"arg-namchue, 213. 
Asl Beg, m ef Kin Daerün Shah, 
410. 





_ Asmi Rhin, 5huja*i Kàlnli, 476 n. 





Awul Khan, eon of Qutlugh Qadam Khan, 
475. 

Amil Rin Turkmán, 415. 

Asad’ "ditis, Mie Samii d.Din 
Husayn, MW. 

Amul* iih Khin, of Tahriz, 471 (No. 
na. 


_ Asad® lah, Wired, 585. 


— ‘Hah, won of Sher Ripwafe, Att. 
Asel® ‘Hah Turkiwde, 419, 472. 
Amati a poot, O42 n., 067 '8...070 5. 
dut. jh, 575. 

Ant Me. Aule "b Tmwla, Asst-]Ah, 


Ant ie Khan * * Abd *E-Majut, 251, 340, 
312, 395, 300. 

Mnt Kb& (01), Glass 'd-Din CAIL 45, 
479 (No. 129). 575. 

Aet Khan (II) datisr Deg, 210, 223, 
324, 451 (Nu. 085, 810, 5&3, 04: 
dest Khar (IV), Yowin® “Dawa, 

Mired Abh -asan 975, ATO, 
Aplat Khàn Lati, m8. 
ahh, 25. 
Ahi, a port, 000 2... 667 
Ashraf, 4 poot, 424. 
Aantal Khin Mir Mani; Mubemmed 
Awbhr, LiT, 107 n. 425 (Xo, 74). 
Ashraf Khwaja, 678 (No. 320) 
maig, a noin, S% 
nihhlhàt, a metalile cemrpaiithn, 42 
Aatéhdaseld, e enin, XL. 
Ml, ot Bay, 6908. 


— AMukntun Kachhwiha, 475, 200, 600. 


*fAskarf Miri, brother of Humivdn, 

BA, RTL, 48D, 

*Aekarl Mircd, eon of Ja*far Deg, 454. 

Aalst Sam Tümie, 277. 

Fab emat: Ambiyit, fitle of & bock, O14, 

anie mólktiom, title nf à hook, 635 n. 

assaglug, wudo vf, 22 

nieerment, under Rayrie Khan, 3273; 
wndir Muyaftar Kháo, 372; mnider 
Jpedas Mal, 377, 475. 0f Kashintr, 
970, 453; of Afjhnirtin, 409. 

- A:Mowütl, Mawliruá, €N2 n. 

LI ffov, 330, 2:22, 239, 946, 351, 

P BOA, GD, 307, 371, SB, F83 5.. 356, 

| 3», 416, 439, 462, dot. 

,Mibegi, wmater ol Ue hore, 145, 477 n. 
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Atgs Els, Shunu* "dcDin: Mulammad, 
TU. (Na. 18), 335, 

Atherteen, & Renekrit work, 113, 14) n. 

Wfh-Ehormih, à tent, DO. 

* Mg DOR: 

atbal, 220, 220, 

Alka Timir, 380. 

Almi, & com, Zh, 

atr, rome water, S74, 

aviary, the imperial, 207. 

Awl Mulla, 665 1. 

Awiid Hoessyn, 555. 

brassy, uE tirane, É, 

Awmugxob, 355n.; abolishes musin, 
682 n.; RU, 

Avus, a tribe, 807 tu. 


antro orco, 261. 


Sviri Euri, tiile at a book, 
479, 


SAyih Dtwieh, & book by Abü "l-Fasl, 
Ta HS a. 

dart "Lbs, name ef s verom in the 
Qoc*án, 171. 

Ayit, alavo oi Malimüd vf Ghienl, 6465 n. 

Ayimna, betumes, 281, 294, 

*Ayisha, Muhammal's wife 200 nu 
213 n. i 

* Ayn Rhán Iukhial, 239. 


"A yshi Maii, 100; 


ASeamt Klin, vide Khio-i A'gam. 
nifa ppi, = pertime, 87. 
Athar, Mawlinh, a kātih, 108, 


“Athider Khan Duakhini, 00. 


Aziz, wem ot Khin Jehin Lodi, 868. 
*Adle Kabul, Mines, 476 0. 

*Acix Koka, side BaT Apam. 
FAzi lih, Mir doi- 

KAete* "Hl, Mir "Tarbatt, ANS. 

Y Agnist, Lodl, 008. 


Dabs Kbim Qiusbál, 375, 300 .. 4005 
die 377,” 

hihi Kipür, 008. 

Bobs Qochle, 40a, 








Halar, Emperor, Introduces panlening, 
OJ; tis Memotra, 112, 355; 323. 
300, 403, 612, 686. 

Mbiehaglst, » kind ol melon, (&, 390. 

PALE Shee Qalanilar, è miini, 578. 

Haba Talib, & poot, 070. 

baba Zunibór, 355, 287. 

Tub Manli, 400, 523 (Nn. 202). 

hebal, wood, 23 u., 25, 72. 

Nabiis, Mir, 429 (No, 73), 455 n, GAT 

Pailalubls, their character, MM, 

Bailan Ringh Whadauriya, 547. 

Hadion), the historian, Alie IHn 
I7, $71, 402, 481, 485, 531, 017, 
462 n. 

Méinján, 02, 62 n. 

faito hilo, Litle sd a hoali, AIF, 

fdit* "-Zamán. Mirrāå. Shahnaiisz 
Ehän, 527 n. 

Madise "»-Zemán, Mirek, won e£ Ag 
Mull&, 398, 4^1. 

Buli** *s-Zamán, Qarwini, 451, 

Bays "s-Zamán, von of Mirzi Shábrukh 
Wadtakhabr, 326. 

Hadi "w-Zemün Miri, soo of Suljan 

(0 dHiwain Mirch, 380, 300, 

bita (beecade), 574. 

Badri * Alans, Mir, 222. 

Radr, Sayyid, 458. 

Bol Singh. Bhoufuriys, 547 n. 

boghH, a dirham. 37. 

Balilur, emterrmd 22 títlo, 200, 

Tabdar Dissutürt, 401. 

BahAdur Gohlot, 564 (No. 308). 

Bahadur Khan (No. 87); pile Malam- 
tonil Asghar &nid Palár Rbán. 

Bahadur Khan, Mubamised SaSid Sbay- 
bani, 367, 249, 396, 297, 413, 414. 

Bahádsr Rhin Güknf, 5H. 

Bahádur Shin QAndár, 555.(No. 200). 

Bahádur, Bolyia, of Gujrüt, 472, 680 n. 

Bahar Begam, dacghtet o£ Jahliksgtr, 122. 

Habart tribo, 229, 357, ÜRT. 

BabA *4.Irin Muti, 610. 

Mohs" "WL Din Zakariys. of Multdn, 430. 

Daha® a. Din Mijzih, of Eadá,on, «m. 


Bahrám Mirzá, Ralawt, 323. 

Bahram Quii, à nosteinn, 683. 

Baliran Saqq’, & port, 651, 651 n; 

Waitt SAL, brother o£ Gajpatt, of Mihir, 

J38 n: 

Vaizüwl, a Qorån vommentatar, #14, 

Bakhebt Hand  Begisi, 230. 

Bakelite, of Akbat’s reign, m5. 

Bakhahi a winger, 690 n. 

Habhtyär, a vlan af Jabar, $00, 

FalhtvAr Beg Qurd, 520 (No. 204). 

Bokhys Anaga, 435, 

faland Allier, 334. 

Bslbhadr Ráthot, 253 (No. 204). 

Balidhadr, Kay of Lakbinpür, 36, 

Baltnde, the philoscplier, 622 s. 

nátja Qulij, 542. 

Daità Kin, 0360 (No, 207). 

VWalüchls, 345, 385, 434. 

bambos, price of, 834. 

bin, 19, 20. 

despite, 2582. 

Kanila CAU MaydanL 70 (No. 2841 

Panda AJ Qurheji, 500, 

bamdiyibi, vide matchlock-hesrer. 

Hinks KachbeAhs, 555 (Xo. £70). 

bonkülis, 202. 

Monwri, M. 

Thauji*i, & poet. 064 n. 

Bá4I Ie Usbak, 583 (N06. 308]. 

Bay) Willah, 455, 

Tal Jii, 448 (No. 00), 414, 887. 

Bayt Khan. von uf Tahir Khan, $45, 

Baqi Satarctl, (8, 

fáqi Sultn Usbak, 327. 

Bbq Tarklhn. Mirzà, MES. 

Bánir, Mawlinà, » bátib, 100. 

Weir Anglet, 343 (No. 208. 

Wügjtr Hulkári. Seyyid, 425. 

farad, ora community of twelre villager, 

A7. 

dunt, ot sheque, 272. 

Durüwarii, wblwrw, 241. i 

barpo =g, $ himt of suelati, GS. 
wuljence tent. 35, 34 

hárgir, & kind o£ hor, 140, TY 147, 224, 


m. 
na Sayyüla, 425 to 432. 
Bart of Tira, & hátib, 108, 
Markhurdár, Bjresja. 578. 






Mirá, Khin Mani, 577 
(No. 323). 
Harlan, a einn, 64 n., 3. 
Basákhwünis, & sect, 000 t. 
Banüwan, the painter, 114. 
Tinh, Héja of Man, 369, 405, Bus. 
‘Patani, at Afghán tribe, 512 n. 
Bárasanghar, «on of Pritice DAuny&L 322. 
Báystanghor Mirzá, 324, 3125. 
Baydt, à Tarkieh tribe, 45]. 
Bárarid, eun of Sulaywmán of Bengal, 
mi. 


Biyani Birha, 427, W2 (Xo. 200). 

Báyazid Dee Turkmán, 243 (No. 2941. 

Báyaxid Mu*uarzam Khin, 852 (No. 200). 

Bayram Beg, father of Mus'im Khia. 
233. 


Bayriw Klin. Kbia Rhinàa, 222, 229 
(No. WW, 352, 373, his semet, 
313, 370, 132, 40h, 43. 434, (SL m; 

Bay Ogll&n, 017, 

Wayrim Quiij, WME 

hayler, ot hore oetor, 146. 

Ts Bahidur, «in of Nharif Khan, 416, 
5158 (No. 185), 

fide Hagar of Málwu, 337, S41, 470 
(No. 120), 031 

bdellimm, 87, 

Jy, a titis, lor Prg, 508, 

beaz, » stapld animal, G34. 

Beuhd, Shaykh, 67, 

edlár Wakht, Prim, 527, 

beed intenticted by Akbar, 202. 

beer, manufacture of, 641. 

Heg Tb Kolált. 488. 

Weg Mulaminiad Toqua*t, 576 (No. 3341; 

Beg Mubammal Uighür, 554 (No, 36. 

Beg Nürin Kbin Qücbln, 531 (No. 212). 








furwán Dás Kachhwaha (Bhapwant 
D), 20s, 323, 353 (No. 27}. 

Bhakar, Sayyid, ama. 

Aknogir, @ metallic vomposition, 42 

Bhi,o Singh Kachhwáüha, 363, 243. 

Iihárst Chard Bundela, 549. 

bheii, & nut, 54 m. 

Bulk, or Bhikan, Shaykh, 616. 

Whil Khan Salimsháhi, 366. 

Diu, Ijs, Dewlast&háhl 350. 

Bim; Báwul of Talsalrofr, 533 (No. 225). 

Bhim Singh Kechhwáha, 461, 243. 

AM eum, a stuit, 100, (185. 

Bho} Bhaduriya, 547. 


Dihirt Mal, Kachhiw&ha, 322, 347 (No. 
zy 

Mihrüs, Rája, 45H n. 

Bibsid, & painter, 113, 12 0. 

Bijft Khu Atghàn, 399. 


bir, mosnmg ot, 554 n. 
Iur far. RHáAja, 154, 103, 198, 20d, 207, 
200. 214. tis, gro, adu, 3$, 443 





r ho^ love, 225, 376, 387, 620 n., 027 n, 


Hu.: wide immorality. 
“branding hone, M7, Mts. HA; 
Antrodubed ty Akbar, 243, 265. 
bret, how male, 42. 
rend, how prepared, 64. 
bricka, prico of, 2353, 
Bul Singh Dhodanriya, 
Bud] (Madhi) Chand of Nagarkot, 349, 
2:9, 443. 
botfalo hunts, 304. 
beghrt, a dink, 63, 
dongribsunt, 25. 
bukit, a coin, 32. 
Bubia) Khin Mtydus, 509. 
huildinga, IAZ) ratimates of, 230, 
Dobie (gui), 40, 41, 42, 49. 
Kuliql (Diwar Takish), 324, 
Balhgl Beguts, 223. 
‘Bundola Hajpite, of dcha, geneslogy, 
16, 


Fard, or drawn ta pamah 310, 
‘Purhin, Shevkt, OOX 
Purhüni, Mir, 324. 

qrárj * Ati, 35. 

irure, Mir, 6f Bhakkar, 590. 


AALIGEAPHISTS of Lame, 167, 

oaligraphy, 165. 

oamels, the imperial, 161 ;. different kinds 
V. 101i theie food, 182: hares, 
152, 153 ; are shorn, 104; have oll 
injected into the none, 164, 156; 
how trained, 185; how muvtered, 
223. 


camphor, S3, 84; cause importance, 
Alu 

mmp, 47. 

exnala, 363, 050 n. 

tenner, 119, 122. 

tatia, 315. 

. earpeta, 07, 

Suring, ur tahnis, 285; English. vat- 
tape, DAS n. ; for traimst leopards, 
3299; kinds of, 158. 

feli payment», 14] n. 

tale, 157; ge in Bengal and the 
Dakhin, b«d in DihH, 157; theit 
food, 158; how muatered, 226. 


thabirghesha, à cein, 30 n, 31. 

thabitsnri, a eunal, 50 n. 

vhaks, à Kashnir family, 534. 

Chaise Beg, vate bin Clem. 

Chaman, tithe of @ bintorioal work, 372. 

Champat Bundela, 544. 

Chind. Bibi, 257 n. 

Chand Khám amd Chand Mirán, two 
singers, 851, 682. 

Chamilé Hia Siendiza, 400, 

anda] wundol, & play, 310. 

Chandar Sen, eon of Málüeo, «f Jodhbpür 
(Márwür), Mit, 354, 441, 53. 

Chandr Mos Bundala, 540. 

Chandriwat, 459. 

Uhangiz Khån Gujriti, 337, 340, 419, 
214, 515. 

character, of Kashna, 430; of tho 
Gakkhars, 545; of Oujrith, 421; 
of Poulakhehis, 5057. of the women 
of Persia, Tirin, Khurdein, anid 
‘India, 246; of Afghing, 426; àf 
Kambas, 490; of Dekhinte 400; of 
Turks, 000. 

charkh, 311. 

chars, & coiti, 22 

Chirhnigit, a mit officer, 24. 

Chathanarie, » clan, 420, 426 n., 630, 

phat, of winkrella, 34 

Chatr Khan, 2 musician, O82 n. 

Chutr SAl Kuchhwaha, 461, 





Chin Qulij, 85-0. (where wrong Huwyn 
Quilij}, 04) (No. 293), 462 

Chingle Khar, his descendanta, 389, 511. 
BAD ic, SED) Ton dew (Tester), 09S. 

Chingis Khán Nipamahühl, A. 

Chirkies Bia, 416. 


chins, 41 
Christianity, tanght th» Lirporial princes, 
4m, 192. 
exhibit oroesen and rupresenta- 
tions in wax af the hrith of Christ, 
D, MO t, eode snabala. 
AOMEN, & Rinil of teut, 47. 
| edili n rà ofi, kind vf tent, 47, 48, 56. 
suy, a «oin, 30, 30 &. 
elis, & wont, B5. 
' eivwt, vede zabad, 
gocoqmit, T8. 


"iin, list, ul. Akbara cols, 28; ^ ede 


contingents of the Mangslhdárs, 25], 252, 
254, 245, 257. 

eonverions to Uhrietlanity, BOO: te 
Islam, 267 n, 440, 400, 404m, O10, 
BIS GTT mg to Shi lem, 4, 640. 

sopper, 41, 42 

cornttion, ihe exhilarating propertivs, 
pan- 

sutton stuff, 100, 685. 

coort ceremonies, Mi, 15, 106, 17, 168, 
NEN NEE ve Chingls Khine 

eows, He. Imperiul, 157 ; cowdhing, how 
med, $L 


ABISTÁN ub MasAhib, e work pn 


wets, 210, 210m, So, 


non, Wes, oe 
“Daltar, 270. 570 n. 
uM n wabalit nystem, 282, 282 2.4 285, 
340, 440, 43), DOU v. , miia banting 
Mig. & warm maaile, d54, 354 n. 
daher tax, 285. 
pii Duazám, #74, 
E iia di Quiartgnih, eut; 
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dàkhilz, soliliers, 241, 204, 205. 

Takhint, Mirrk, 527 n. 

TakhinD, voted for sinputity, 49. 

dabht, a kind of poetry, 108 n., 392. 

Dakbll, a poet, 677. 

VAk-Mewrao, 282 n. 

Dulsp Dis Wacbwála, 540. 

failpat, gan of Réy Ray Singh, 385, 
385 n. 386, 412, 545 (No. 252), 

Dalpat Dijainiya, 577, 577 6. 

ation, & eain, $2, 23, 34, 35. 

domdwia, a musical jostrument, 42. 

damánab, a kind of gym, 124 

dirargeabht, a dish, 63. 

dimri, a toin, 32. 

ding, a weight, 37, 

Danyi, Suita, Akbar» san, born And 
alioi, 222, 480 n.;. liis children, 25 wu, 
A9, 322, 3273, 307, 407, 200, 

Dånysli Chishti, Shaykh, T22. 

Pirë Shikoli, Prince, 329. 534; 

pidib Khán, Mirzá Déráb, 309, 361. 

darh, à evin, 32. 

darháwa, er parters, 261. 

Darbar Khia, 517 (No: 15), 

dare, 165: dereretyya, 217, 

Turwish Bahrim Suqqi, 651, &31 n. 


Varwish Mabammad Cebak, 440 (No. 81). 

Durwish, Sayyid, aon o£ Shame Baukhárt, 
500 (No. 382). 

Dury’ Abin Robkila, 567, 564. 

dam,» coin, TL 

Tnetam Khan. 435 (No, 70), 087, 

Imewanth, à. pointer, 114. 

Datål, à singer, 6A], 6&1 1. 

Dá*üd, king of Bengal, 234, 350. 351, 

EN X LUN 

Titid Jhannivál, Shaykh, Od 


tows Khbán, 512, 51* n. 
Tawid, A37, ti13- 
diavl* ir, a plane of betters, 100, 100 0. 





Duwlat, Sayyil, 493. 
Juwlat Balhtyár, Fhaykh, 063 (No. 300). 
Dwwlat Kh^n, *m of Amin Khán Chori, 
34. 
Diwlaè Klin Lodi, 355, 900, 357, 040 
[No. 3005. 
Darjat Xal Beyum, 513 n. 
Duwlat 5hüd Bibi, 322; 
Twwri, 2» hátili amt poot, 109, 100 n. 
TDuw vint, 337, 070 n. 
Mays of fast, at court. 64, 03. 
Deh Chand Hájà Manjhola, 154 
Dohi Singl. 540 
‘deer, 901, 202: deer lights, 228. 
Te Lait, G7, 004, 005, (000, (89, 
Teri Dis, ot Mirtha, 346, 531. 
dhde, w coin, 311. 
didri, "à vinger,^ " à mnowinn," 651 n. 
UKS n. 
‘DPharutdhiar Ljjulniya, 577 n. 
Dhara, son of Toder Mal, 378, O18 
(Ne, 190), 
Dholà Ray, founder of Amber, 348. 
Phünda, s tribe, 507 n. 
dialect, of Qundahar, 448, 
idixmonda, 5368 &. | — powder, & poisen, 
Nia. 
diary, kept at court, 264, 200. 
' Trilehedh, 5 tribe, 54 n. ($90, S89 wi, 
Dilir Khin Bárha, 427. 
Dilres Bani Begum, 627, 
Min&r, 38. 
4 Din Muhammad Sultan, aA. 
Diraog Bán, & simer, 652 n. 
3 Hicham, ^5, 37, 35. 





Divine Faith, Akbar's religion, (74, « 
mielon of novices, 174, 173; 
... erimánces of, 175, 176) pide Akbar: 
Diwáii, a. Himha festival, kept at court, 
294. 
7 — an atfjcer, 273, 278. 
(000 THwins thair insignia, did n. 
P. — en. 
dogs, extoemed at court, 204; imparted, 
WH) Akbar's, G17; 640n. 
Gotiathane, 274, 
/ Sengar, menning ol, Süd n. 
— ost, Mir, ol KÁbul, an engraver, 55. 







Dost Khàn, 602. ; 

Det Mirza, 412. 

Dos Mubammad, 41. 

Doit Mubutuimad, eon óf Blbà Dost, Gol 
(No. mn. 

Poa Muhammal, won ot Sulh Rhin 
MOL (No, 257} 

Dost Mubammed Katali, 468, 033 n. 

thoes, different artiniow at, M4, 46. 

Mdrioking, excessive, at eonmt ani imoug 
the graudos, 340, 200, 309, 391, 
BAR 410, 406, 483, 470, 408, 016, 
O22, O24, S40, S51, O84, 14 

detohiytes maatil, « tont, (4i. 

dunchpa sihuepe, 251, 252. 

deitthedes, or benndy, 74. 

dudimi, a wiull, 574. 

didi chirägh & melon, 08. 

dabul, a dent, JA, 

dubhde (vapour), 40, 41, 43, 43. 

Driday, name of = Hariie trike, 422. 

dunpidir, & title, ANI n. 

da píghast, m dish, 62. 

Dargiwati, queen of Gopdwánah, 397, 
DUT n., 475, 

Durjodhan, of Bándhhi, 440. " 

Durjun, Bal, of Kokra, 516 n. 

slwzsdhirydn, a dish, 82. 

Dirk Dis Baklyli, 437. 


T o howeer, for the peor, 210, 241, 


etustien. Axis a rji SR, Tah | 

elephants, whem mimeo in odia, ; 
O85; imperial, 123, 124; prier of, 
124, 125 ; Kinds of, 125 |. greration, 
125; white wlephant, 14 n. ; marke i 
wl, 127, hee mast, 1ZT | clamsifita: i 
tion made hy Hindhw 129; their 
conning. 130; Abhur's dhessifeation, 
isis food of 121; serrante in i 
wharge of, 182; hare, 1M; 
ghis, IFA 199, A29; how mmiternd, 
prs: djekbad into meri rlaemem. 
346; bew huntak I, AT: 
viaphani stables, 56fi, 

emigration, fureible, S80, 

eheampments, 47. 

engravers, 22, 28. 

epiieniy, 407. 











Em ol the Hijmh, sholished, 204, 
ola Divine Ers. 


ne Miyln, 340. 
p E 


jos A beror applied Và poenas, 2 tt 
Takhr Jahán. Begam. 330. 

Val? 'o:Nisà legum, 339. 
Jul, a wright, 37. 

balocus, 2204. 205, 2060. 

famine, 217. 

Vani*1, & post, 411. 


001, DM i. À 

Vartung hin, am, 49, SAL, 

‘Varbel Khas, Mibtar Sakis. 437. 488 
(No. 145), 490, wl 

Yurid Lodi, 565. 

Varil Quaràv ul, 554. 

Varil-k Boulder, Murtazá Rhin, 432, 4, 


Varülüs Barlás, Mirsá, 304, 634 (No. 277], 
Fériel, « port, 553. 
farms, 270; — baydsi, 275; 
270, 

formarcda, 249, 
Parrish khiua, 65. 
Farrukh Husayn Khan, th (No. 127). 
Perret Khas, 23, 527 (No 242), 
fared chandent, 574, 

,; 9f von, a title, 225, 361, 392. 


Fath Kbàn Afghàn, 564. 

Fath Khan, son of Amin Khia Ghort, 581, 
Path Fhin Wabldur, 00. 

Both Khin Batni 460. 

Path hin Chitahlán, 999 (No, 285). 


— eaii, 
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Father ‘Wah, Mirek, 292 n. 


‘fire ofieal, between Christiane and 


Pui Khon Vilban, 50, 898, 

Fath Khan, of Jilor, 680. 

Fath KhAn, son of Malik “Ambar, 560 

Fath Khan Tughlug, 518, 500. 

Fath“ ah, »on ef Hakim Abà 'I-Fath,. 
ans. 

Vath* "Itl, Klwij», A14. 

Fath® ‘lth, Eliwijagl, cf Kishin, 386, 
000 (No, 290). 

Faithe "lih, MIr (Nháb), o( Shiráz, 34, 
LIO, 208, 280, 282, 24, 375, 600. 





Fath "ih, sen of Mubanmad Wafi, 
ibd (No. 268}. 

Fath* lah, won of Kaars "Iih, 558. 

Fsib* "Hah, eem of Behl Khan, 510, 

“Fath Ziva, 400. 

fotil, & weight, 37. 

Fatt Khin Afghan, 3, 344, 500, 

Fatti Kháes Khayl, 432. 

F'avitih* "1-W diat, titlo of à book, 615. 

Vayyiri, we Fayst- 

Varzi, of Sarhind, 331 n. 

Fayzi, Shaykh Alhü "l-Fays. 25, 20, 38 n. 
112, 102, SIN 7H& (No. 253), 549, 
018, 615 n. e 

Fasie Bog, side asl] Beg. 

Fagil Heg, brother of MunSim Khan, 303, 
403, 542 n. 

Fácil Khao, 334, 401 (No. 1), 

Figil Rhee Viwin, 507. 

Fizil of Kimjpind, 37. 

Fagit 'I-Boqu, of Quewin, a. kàtih, 107, 


fighta « 
Filet, & port, 671, 671 n. 
20. 


Mubammadans, 
Bre-wonship, 24, 193. 
Firingi, 345, 381. 


RKhánán, 300. 
Firda Shah &hiljt, i$, 253, 520, 852 ni. 


Firürs, 593 (No. 40. 

fiwvourx, nature, 75 

fleet, tho imperia], 280, 200. 

Howers. of India, 8I, 82, 827, $5. 99, 0m, 
9 Wn. ia. 

frauile Wi the ary, 252, 265, in granta 
of land, 270. 

frogs, trained V0 patel rpwrtews, soa 
Armita 05, 00, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74. 

“Pata Vey Barlks, 216. 

Funüni, a poet, 674, 074 n. 

Ma, worn by repenting Ansit, 380, 


gam Kambi, Shaykh, 352, Dif, 
iim. 


adka Mir, Bü (Na. SIS) 
gains, a kind of oxen, 165, 
Wadi, o kind of gun, 115. 

Chijpeti, uf. Bübie, 427, 400, 558. 581. 
/Oabhhar Sháh, 506 u. 


Aum jal. a kitul of cloth, 100. 


guum, 2 periume, 85. 
Genealigie, of the Ros of. Bümpür 


(lehnipürl Chitor, 4e; af the 
Gakkhary S44, of the Dikha 
Bunielae, 346; of Nir Jaliin’s 
family, 576: of AbG T Qirim 
Namakin ef Bhakkar, 526; nt the 
kings of Kachgher, O12; of tha 
réleliiooe Sirris, 613: of the 


... Rayyid» of Barba, 427. 

"Geri, Mir, fiakiüwalbegt, 404, 405, 
Kliakhars, à tribe, 233, 338. 508. 500 t. 
BOT, GAT, Dd, at 

fiban! Khín, wn of Muntim Bin. 323, 
; hh, At, 542. 

| Gharhali Khay? tribo 434. 

| iberjus, & Badekhshi tribe, 41$ A. 





fibi Khán Ene, 414. 

Ghis Khán Tannürt, 300. 

Ghàzi Kháe Wajhiys, 345. 

Glam « poet, 321. 

Qjarmaw! Khin, vide Ghnanin Khin, 

Ghazala [Qiri] Bhin ob Jálor, 653 
(No, 261), 59, 

Chandy Khan, Mire’ Shah Mubiammad, 
ate, 

ghe, w ameieal ivirtmemt, 7H, B9. 

his, Faltan of Bengal, 853 n. 

Ghivde Meg Mimis "d-Duwwla, 571 
(s. 211), GTB. 


(biis, 387. 

Chisded Nuqakhand, thre weaver, 04 

filiysat "d«Din, this piket, 100. 

(hiyae* Mie [AN Ebin, Awr Khān 
11) 476 (Na 326), 

Ghiyia* ‘d-in AIL Nagih bán, tai 

Ghia 'A-Tn- | Jeu QügT, 415. 

Glide" *d- Din, Mali, 295. 

Ghiyde" ^4 Uin Manár, of Skirás, 2 

Libia 'd- Hin "Tarkhás, Mir, 518, 

(hola, ans Algbán tribe, 368. 

ghebár, 2 kim] ol writing, 106. 

ghongeki, 16 6. 

ga, vide Kilo. 

gird, » ooin, 30 n. M. 

(Gimdbar, «m of Kay 53i Shaykháwat, 4434. 

Dinther Rafe, oun of Kent Dae, 583, 

glntintors, 262. 

glass, pring of, 230 

gold, Rnewese of, 10, 20. 21, al, 42; 
importation ok, 35; gold waskita, 


3x 
Gopal, Ráje, 4x3, 601. 
Qepàl Mola, fA ja, (64, DH. 
Qvi Singh, Kochhwáhe, 422. 







ANE, 440, 485, 809, 510, $43, when 
Pepenting, 388; their wickedlimes, 
962; mde immorality. 

amati, ede sur 

greges, tn. 

quarts, monnting, 267. 

Güjar, Khin, 34. 

Güjer fkhin, mar ot Quibe U-e Khan, 
G22 (No, 105}, 


Gijar Khan Atghin, 411, 


Cujus Ayi, a wile of Balur, 440, 
Guijrativ, thelr character, 421, 


Gal, Mirza, 355, 


gotafohden, Vitle f & poan, BIF n. 
gulàl-háe, à wooden ecteen. 47, 57. 
Gultasir Tegan, 459, 

Gulbailan Heguin, M4, 206, 384 n. 10, 683. 


vei, s fru 

amis, 110, 120, 021, 122, 123. 

gunoumundar, a title, 682 n. 

peyin mning al, 512 5. 

Garjó^ (Goorglanxi, favoured: by unie 
Persian kings, 221. 

gi, or giat, a kini ol pony, 146, 


ABBA, & weight, 37, 
Wal Hilxhatl, Mawlüná, 996, 

Mai Yssdwrul, 20) (No. 380). 
Halth SAM Kbán, 400, 452 (No. 123). 
Hid Hájpüre, H4, 440. 
Kili, Komaki, 000, 
Matiz Khwaja SAN, gs2 
Watts Nast, à musician, 652 n. 


Hayelar, enn if Shaykh YaSoüb, 235. 
Haydar SAU * Arab, 558 (No. 270). 
Haydar Tht, S01 (Nu. 23001. 
Hiayriar Ganilalnawis, 2 kátib, Hi. 
Wasdar Gurykal, Mirrá, 512, 512.0. 
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Makini "LMulk, Shame “Dm, of 





Baydar Sultan Urbek, 335, | 

Hayduri, of Tabetz, à. post, 672, 072 n. 1 

Háyrati, a poet, 106, 

HAjt Begatn, 465, 489, 515. 

Hj Hür Psrear Begum, O75, 

Haji Khan Shur Sháht, 335, 347, 378. 
IET n. 

WHájl Muhammad Rhin Sistáu, 294, 207, 
405 (No. 53). — 

Biji Yüsut Khin, $32 (No, 224). 

Hajjaj, 37, 

HAjG, the Kiioh lesder, 559 n. 

Hakim *Abd* "1. Wehhab, 621, 

Hakim *Abd* *r-Rabtm, 613, 

Hakim Ab “l-Fath, uf Gildn, eide Abii -— 
‘Db Fath. 

Hakim “All, af Gilin, 440, 610 (No, 102), 

. “Re 

Hakim Arieta, 612. 

Hakim 5Ayn* TMulk, a3, 445, 537 
(No. 2341, 01$ 

Hakim Beg. Jahángtri, 570. 

Hakim Dewitt, 013. — 

Bakim Fakhr d-a CAL ML 

WDikim Fath» 'itàf, (12. 

Hakim Tariq, 530. 

Hinkin Himim, 539 (No. 205), 612, 638, 

— MM ns 0657 1. 

Wakim T»-bÀq, 613. 

Hakin Kimh hät, 530, 

Hakim Capt UAN, 554 (No. 354), 012 

Balim Maxtb* ']-Mulk, 012. 

Hakim Misri, 550 (No. 254), 610, &L I. 

d iq Anlistánt, 582 (Ne. H8, 


Malim: Ni*mat* "lih, 613. 
Hollt Riny Maly, A, 

Bali: Rüb* "Ilàh, 613- 

Hakim Sast® }Sfntk Lang, 612. 


akin Talah 5 Ali, 613. 
Gilán, 445, 521 n.. 011, 608 n. 


Hakim Zanbil Beg. 460 (Xo. 120), 612. 
TEn aT E Den, o nihat, B 














holed, 62. 

Halwatt, 050, 

Hanula Koka, 410, 

Hamlet, a poet, 411. 

Hamid Khan iateaht, 565. 

Himid QAdiri, Shaykh, O14. 

Wauid-i Bokbist, Sayyid, 433 (No 78). 
40). 

imash, 104, 104 2. 

Flames, & inasician, O82 n. 

Hames Bex, Zul Qudr, 327, 328. 

Hames tee Ghatrighall, 467 (No. 277], 
220. 

Naghgati  Hindüstán, title of & work, 
450 n. 

Hara or Hadid, PA] pote, train horses, 145, 
446. 


harem, the imperial, 45; private, 389, 

Haribia, a Sanskrit work, 122 

Harid Ram Kachhwáha, 533. 

Bria, a dinhi, 34 n., 63. 

hamra, of elephants, 194; 9f hotses, 
143; of comole, 152; of mules, 161, 

Hassa, son of Mirs Rustam atawi, 320, 

lass SAN, of Mash had, & kitib, 100, 

Huse “All bán Brla, 428. 

Hasan "Al, Kotwal, 482. 

Basan *Ali Turkmán, 552. 

Ton * Arb, 472. 

Hasan Beg Shayh TUmari, 370, 004 
(So. 167). 

‘Haein Kin BArhe, 475. 

Hasan Kbit Bataul, 214, 532 (229). 

Hasan Khan, eon of Khan Jahin Lex, 
Ws 


Mosen Ihn, ot Mewát, 354 n. 

Hasen Khan Missna, 580 (No. 319). 

Hasan Khin Sir, father of Sher Shih, 
482. 


326. 

Tosan, Qai, 153, 559 1231), 615, 

Yana, Bharti, GLL 

Hiahiim Barhs, Sayyid, 408, 427, 447, 

A61, 457 (0, 143), 

Hüahim Bes, em ot Qim Khan, 533 
^ (No. 230. 

Hashim hin, ecu of Mir Murád, 239. 


ifiahim Khwaja, 811, 

Hishitn, Mly of Nisbápür, 470, 

Hashim Senjar, Mir, O11 a 

Háslimi, of Kirmán, 637, 

Haart, Shaykh, 013, 

Ntlm, soni of BAbü ManklL 028. 

Hátim 5Sembhalt, 014. 

Haiti Singh Fisedliya, 400, 

bawla, 304, 305. 

basi, or aubterraneen terroir, of 
Hakim *AH, 320. 

Mayát. Khán, $22. 

Hayati, of Gn, & poet, 644. 

Haz&ras, n tribe, 448, 34. 


Uijis Khaw, 363, 


trrated, AC), $2 (ede jasym), hold 
fem under Akbar, 606; slap 
under Shah Jahan, O06; li of 
hamnat Hinas, dos, 600, ALL, O17 4 
thair dotore OI Mns: their 
snythology, poctieally treated by 
Muharnrvadan poets, O13. 

History of Kashmir, by Shah Mubam- 
wal, 2 j 

Himbr Ehin Birha, 427, 421 n 

[E 

Hadgal 15,0, Bomdelé, 540, 

bom, n mactitine, 12th 


pM, and wagat, 142, 143; loros, 
M3; «od twie = year, iA: 
officers and servant im charge. of, 
145; how timol. J47: how 
mitem, 224; am taxed when 
Amported, 295; when dead, how 
replaced, 260; hew branded. 242. 
244, 253, 

dorticulture, 03, 453; ede Dar, 

" Howhang, won vi Diám Kbán, 552 n. 587 

Moshang, won of Prince Tünyil, 322, 

Hoilumnd R£oü legum, 222, 2:25. 

Bausebold, Imperial. expenses of, 19. 

Humüm, Hakim, 154; rne Hakim. 


Busi ‘dtm, we of Ab "Lien 
Namakin, 520, 627. 


Husayn Teg, 486, 532 (No. 210]. 
Musayn Khán, lirha, 42& 
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ee, msed at eourit, 68. 


Vharan, 
Hirte, a katik 108, 107, 


Huse » Niz, © Migndet, 570. 
Wuxut, of Ispaliün, a poet, 636. 
veil, & poet, 647 n. 
hydrosiatió balunew, 43. 


BACKHJI, oF clams, 48, 
*Tbüdatinand, 510. 

Iin Hajar, 600, 644 n., 651 n. 
1bo-1 Bawwkl, & kitih, 100. 
I*n-E Modlah, 100. 
Thrühim, Afgbán, 351. 
TIhrihim fog Jáboq, 340. 
Ibrahim Pathplirt, Shaykh, 441. i 
Thréhim, Haji, of Sarhind, 111, 180. 18 





Deethim-t Badakit, Khwhja, 45b 
(No. 19M). i 

Thrdhim Khar, Balochi. 388. 

Theahim han VathJang, son "wf 
Milmad® "-Dewls, S01, 530m, 
575, 516. 

Tbrálim Khán-l Shaybünt, 416 (No. £4). 

Tiwdhim Khas Mür, 415. 

Thr&hím: Loh&nL fou, 

Thr&him, Mire, 324 (No. 8). 

Theáhilm Mitz&, Akbar s haother, 594. 

Tbrütim, Mirel, of Dialán, 100, 

Torühim of Astaríühad, $ katib. 107. 

Tirühirs of Y aad, an rograver, 55. 

Ibrühhu, Qt 617, 

Vorühim. Qul, «os vf Inma*il QulI Kbán, 
576 (No, 3235. " 

Ivrühím, anu of Mirá Rustam Safasi, 


Mens peculiar to the East, 873 n. 022.05 — 
073 n, 625 5, 038 6, 630 n. 64 n. 
GTi, Diang euh epee (blued, 

Alam, sipan], bosz. noon. 


"Hat Báub Begum, $33 n_ 
Wilkbur Veg, 51 (No. 335). 
dr (ubi V SAMI 
x tribe, &23, 
Ihtimim fin, 085, 656 n. 





Tek, Gigi, 48, 86, 
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Thilo Kian P*übár the Eunuvh, 444 
(No. M). | 

'Tihtisis Kbin. Bárla. 427, 4 

Witiyár, Khwhja, 107. 

Tibtiyar* "I-Mulk, Gnjritl, 243, 513, 570, 

Hahdad, of Amrobah, 212. 

Wahid Paysi, of Serhind, 33] n. 


“Sahilipa, Shaykh 607, Í 


füihutign, sen of Kialimar Kbán, 557. 
AL & coli, 30, 

Vh Virdi Klin, 676 n. 

Mihika l Kamba, 440, 
laminations at eourt, 50. 

THhitst Kbín. 325 


Mie Khán Langih, 407. 
HImád, à kütib, 109 n. 


Timád, ot Láristin, 749. 

aidh IAk, 881 (No. 2431. 

fum Mabel, 1180, 178, WR, 108 n,5 
vid« Sábit-i Zemin, 


‘Imam Qait Shighall, 577 (No. 325). 


Imáml & poet, 640. 


“immorality of the Grandees, 202, 335, 


974, 392, Au, S20 w., O31], 003 ni, 
054 n. 

Winportation of horess, 225, 244. I 

inTim, grantia, 280, 

*Inàyst Khàn, 464 n. | 

Maiya "liah, Darbår Kljän. 517: 

*In&yat* lith, Khan, 560, 

“TnAyst* "lah, Mired. 392 5. 

Indarman, Burdelá, 540. 

infantry, 261, 264. 

innignia, of Dishing, 453 n. 

Inventions, 42; side Abbas, 

Fqbdinduns-yi Johangiri, anthor of, 44. 

intas, s kind of how, 142, 

Teij (Trick), Shahiawda Khán, 300, A00 
(N« 258). 075. 


- rmi, umery, 200. 
iton, 43, 120, | 


Irhid-i Qiii, title id work, 617. I 


“Tek, Zxsdjsüie 30), 383, 365, 380, — 
A38. 


bà Khi of Ope&, 377; rub "là | 


Zamindár. ad Miyán Tod. 
"ha Khan Madini me- 
"Tet K]iny Afghim, (08. 


"Im" "d.Diu ThrkhDm, Mawlinà, 487, 
PH n 

‘Tok Tarkan, Mirsá, T02, 302 u, 403, ARS, 

Ialundiyãr Khān, 305: 

la-báq, Mawiápà, (15. 

VW báq, Mull, à singer, 681, 

Cishug-bàzi, iid plieon fying, 

lebáq4 Farii Sbaykh, et Bhakkar, 
57b. 

Te báq.l Magbrild, Rhayih, 570 tt 

*1shal; Mowtáná, 8M. 

Inkarelne Meg Paulekhaht 331 (No. 214). 

Iekandarf Kbàn, Uzbak, Kháu "Alam, 
364, 208 (No. 45), 4H. 

éslàh, a culurrwpkical term, H0 n- 

Lilim bán Chistut, 552, 552 n., f580, SST, 

Vulemi- Shüh, 680m, (*bn.; wm alim 
Shah, 

Lemá*t, Mall and Mawlán&, 607, 617. 

Iema*il, Shah of Permis, 187, 81. 

Lema Kambi, Hajl, 436. 

Imat Khin (Qui Heg) Doküiy, 422 
(No. 72). 

Ismá*il Rhin, lhayhüni, 417. 

Imi Mire, Safenf, 224. 

I«má*1l Quii Kin, 368 (No. 4), 446, 470, 

Jaji (Ustajla) « tribe, 687. 

MCI, à rhetorical Sguro, I0 m. 

SHANT uf Najat a post, 658. 

Toibár Kbin. e enmuh. of Jahángtr, 479. 

I'tibáe Kbie, tho Eunueh, 442. 

Itimsd Khiün, tlie Eunnch, 473 (No. 119). 

T*rimad Kin Gujráii, 15, 13 n., 07, 345, 
AIS UN 07), 419, 5570. 

Ictimád* 'd-Dawla Ghíyi4 Beg, 571 (No. 


.. OMM), 578. 

Ftimád* 'LMulk, Gujritl, 410. 

Tipes, Miri, 172. 

"Iwae Bahádur, 456. 

"Izzat, Mirxü, A54 n. 

— of Yount Khan, 404, 


honte li Gat (e. a) 


ABARI Qupd, 377, 3, 482. 
Jabber quii Gakhhar, 545. 
JNackfriit, 74. 
Jafar. = port, 64, 043 n. 
„ihar. Mirzá, a pomt, 453- 
lattar, of Taleis, # katih, 107, 108. 


Sattar lap) Aml Rhin, 113; vide Aud 

.0 Kin (ID. 

daStar Bukhari, Sayyul, dn. 

Jatfor Khin Taklü, 470 (No. 104). 

Ungannáth, »oa of Bih&ti Mal, 421. 

Jagat (oskyink mother of Shihjahán, 
wi, 


Jagat Singh, Kachhwüha, 323, Nat, 
495 (No. 169, 10, 

Jagits, 289, 271, 32). 

Jagmal, 310. 

Jag’) Kachhwiha, #3 (No. 194) 

Jagmal Pirwdr, S92 (No. 214). 

Jegnáth, a singer, 682 0 

Jngneris, & olan, 420, 

Hagra) Uikramajit, Stir. 

Jabde-ulros, Prinoe, 551. 

dahin Árà Beyom, 375. 

Jahbándár, Snlgin, 324. 

Mandbunr,  Emqerr  [D'nünme 
kis Who and deaths — (322; 
hie wives uud whildren, 323, 
Mn, 6088; hie weight 2770.5 
Aw of wocemion, 223n.; makes 
rows, 300; his fore 10 Nür Jahán, 
872 n. 474 ; 383, 300, 355, SA, 810, 

[ . € Ghin. 


Alehngir Quil Hey, Humárüm, 321. — 
| Jahangir Quli Khan Lala Heg, 409, 52. 
Jdahüngit Quli libio. Mirsa Shami, 346, 
1 406 (No. 163). 
Jat Chand, of Nagarkot, 340, 443, 
Hay Mal, ef. Mittha, 3045 raii atmak 
m Jeymal, som of Hapal 472, 475, 
Jal ir, a tribe, 450, 
AMAT Hatha, Sayyid, 45m, 
. jolis, a rupem, 34; ito meaning, 348 n. 
- Aalála TücikT, or Hashünt, 368, MIB, 388; 
AS, 442, 452, t6. 
- Jal&ii, » euin, t 
Antà Bukhiri, Sayyid, m euint, S70) 
AALl Kashmiri, 4&4. 
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Jala ^d. Tn Mastüsl, 417, 417 n. 

Jalül* 'd-Dio Muitàol, Qisr, 183, 106, 
LL 

Jall* ^il Diu, of Síistáa, 398. 

Jalat Din, Shaykh, QUT, 

dalÀb* ^d-Din Sür, 400 

jalf, & Kil of writing, 106, 100 n, 

Jàm Nandi, 200. 

J&m ol Kochh, 344, 401. 

jum Adela Bal, ride assessment, 

fond rugmi, pide assenement, 

Jamil Bakbty&r, Shaykh, of Jalesar, 300, 
409 (No, 115), 470, S24, 

Jamil Kambe, Shaykh, 896, 

Jamil Khàn Afghün, 481, 

Jamal Khan Kamhù, 614. 

Jamil Khan, of Mowat, 3254, 

Jamil Kha, won af Quild, 596. 

Jamál, Mullá and Mawláná, 610. 

Jamül* 'd-Lin, à katib, 107. 

Jamáls *d-Din Barba, 447, 532 (No. 217). 

Jamal" ^d-Din Hosayn, à katib, 107,— 

Jamál* "d.Iün Hjaxayn InjG, Mir, 499 

.. (Na. 14), bod. 

Jimi, tho poet, A34 n- 

Jamil Meg, nom ot Taj Kin, 608 

TJamabed, Maetind, 100 

Tán, Bjyrüja, 680, 

JGndn Begum, 322, 

Jàn RAbi, Mirzi, 200, 107, 392 n. 

jungle,» kind of horse. 243, 244, 245, _ 

Sani Boy, Sirsd, of Sindh, 909, 219, 356, 
BRO (Ne 47), 190, 640 n. 

Tinich Rahddur, 268, 537 (No. 2345). 

iän dahin hodi, (68. 

Jdanjó aA, a tribe, MIT n. 

Jin Nghe Khan, 547, ; 

Win Quilj, 66) (No. 291], 662. 

Jar Ih, Mirsi, 


Jowhar, Shaykh. 617. 
—— — 
Pepe (properly jeya) or tox on infidels, 
abotlahed by Akbas, 10s, 247 2. 
Joalouny, of the Grande, 415. | 





enl, & enin, 39. 

jewels, 15. 

Ghandd, tho Tndian fag, G2. 

JlariyyaM, & waste is Gujrt, 206 n. 

Jarota, or inspecting window, GU, 
3358 n., Q2 m, ; puir daran. 

dhajhie Kbae Afghan, 482. 

Thajhir Khan Gujrat, 419, 515, 

Whojhar Stogh Bundela, 146, 547, 567, 
655. 

Ji JE Anuga, Akbur's nurses 333, 343: 
dies, 345. 

giiaseitun, 1), 150.0, 

fitauckine, oF cuimuers, 146, 150 n. 

Jodh BAL 686. 

dodras, a tribe, (477 n. 

Jetit Hay, oe peurt aotpyologre, 442 n. 

Jodi*t, à poet, 114 n.. 600, 007 n- 

Vj Begum, Gat. 

wiamint* *I-Mnlk, a title, 374. 

dussvdd Kareránit, 304, 433. 437, 404. 

Jonas Murul, 500 (No, 383] 


ZDARGa har, MM n. 
Kab Riy, or Poot Laureate, MÊ 
Anbàb, a cieli, 3. 
Kabir Chisliti, Shaykh, MAS (No, 370). 
BBU. 


Kabir, Fhaykh, 6835 n. 

Kahir, Shaykh, sn of Sha ykhy Mummwwar, 
BiT. 

Kachbwáha Hájes madnee af their 
family, X*4, 353; 43& 10, wd 
Hahi Mal BhagwAs De, Mu 
Singh; Rájiwas and Sbaykhiüwnt, 
“we 

‘KOAgs, title of an Arahir grammar, 300 n. 

Kaki, 4 poet, 636, 

wil, a nam Gor gold m Panjalá latgunge, 
ua 

Käjar, a Turkini trii, 8T, 

Kükur *AH Khnd Chishti, 447 (No. 92). 

Kakar, « tribe, 400, 

KAKA, Shaykh, 61a. 

LLR P» com, an az 

RAIE Paler, 460, 40 n- 

/Kalün Bog, Khwüja, 513. 

Kalieaat, or Kakinwat, n simger, 081 n- 

Kalilak Damsah, at Arahie work, LLL 

Kalim, à poct, 6730; 
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Kaliodti*t 'sh-SÀw"etá, a work vn Persian 
literature, 263 n. 

Kalis, Kaochliwáha, 390 (No. 331. 

Kallá, wn of ftày Bm, of Jodhpür, 437, 
a3), 

Kalyfin, of Jalealmix, 533. 

RalyAn Mol, Rathor, of Bikintr, 9391, 
954, us (Ne. wy 

Kalyan Singh, «un of Min Singh, IE 

Kandi Dukhirt, Sswyid, 434. 

Kamal Khan, of JAlor, 089, 

Kamil Rian Gakkhar, 335, 450, 26, 307, 
Su. 

Kanill Mull, 615, 

Ramil tin, father of Abà Turáhi, 370. 

Karski. WA Die usag, Mawl, jiu. 

Kaml* 'd-Din Ekewnáfi, 409 n. 

‘Kamba, a iriban 454, 440, 

Fiant, anthor of tbe Nafátces  Ma*aair, 
A00 n. 

Kami, of Sabawár, » post, 670. 

Kámil Rhin *Alsnuici, 545. 

Kainil Khan. Mired Khurram, 340, 511 

(Ne. 177). 

Kamran, Mired, $25, 410, 411, 412, 423, 
ALS, 084. 

Kanyüt Kochhwüha, 4), 690. 

bark, metallic eonmpotition, 43. 


Karan Ti, son of Sher Hog, 351. 
Karam® "Háb, von ef SAM Mantin, 530, 
Éarxm* "làb Kambá, 446, 477. 
Karun Rithor, 384, 640. 

Karina Dad, AfghAn, 241, 

Kam Chad, Kachhwáha. 422 n. 
fered, & trumpet, O3. 

harr, tt i 

Faikh, & dish, 02. 
Keshmirl, Mirsd, 320, S27. 
Kashmirin, their charanter, 412, 830, 
Káthis, a trile in Somlh, 255. 
kattha, uf exligtáphists, t07. 


Kawlnuh Qaawlul, 543. 


jxtselayf, & royal vain, A2. 
Vrae nal c E 


P Ee) 323, 504 (No. 4M). 
Ks. D, von d Jai Mal, 5653 (No. 308). 


— 


i 





Koral Råm, 497 n. 
Kimbita, s mihel. 241, 383 5., 453. 


“Khadija Bogum, d76. 


piut a kimi- of writing, 109, 
EHN Khin, 306 m, Ah m 
did balas, 21, $4, *À. 


Aa olo, 77. 

Ebilid bin t Ald Mtáh Quart, 37. 

Mti daos) Abre, 105. 

Khat Quii. 584 (No. 3581. 

Binin lih, Shaykh (Shähl, 408, 009. 
Ebem iiih Yardi, Bir, s 

Kbán “Alani Chale Beg, 410 (No. 58). 
Rhin * Alam Iskandar Khán, 394. 

Kis "Alum, Mirrà Warhhuniár, 577 


_ Bbaui Atpam Mired ‘Asie Koka, 175. 


21, Sik. THI.. 352), 34 
. 4S6, 214, 434, 000, 672 
Khi» Maid, a rige 330, 


“Shin Pewrin, Shithe Khia Arghiin, 
44 (Nu. 57). 


‘Bhan Pawrin Shihjehani, 404. 


‘Bhan tuhin, & title, 206 


bán fubáu Bárha, 425, 420. 
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Khim tahin, Hunayn Quill, 141, 2408) | 


Bbán Jah&n Lodi, 357 ; «ifs nest mune. 

Ebán Jahám Lodi governor of Orid, 
395 n. 

Khan dakén Loli Ihi, son of Phwlar 


EKbis bien, Mirek *Ald* "r Hakim, 
von of agri Klin, 215, 322, 220, 
444 3L, 940 n. DIR n, AID my ESS fas 
03 s, 068 no ATO u.. OT n. 673 m. 
WIS nus TR ns, BST ne : 

bán Mirsà, 324, 323 n. 

Khis Mihemmad Qayehal, 88. 

Khia Zaman ‘AW Quit Shayhini, 335 
-— (No. 13) 225, 514, AT, 439 n. 


Khanjat Beg Chaghta, 001. 

Bhanjt, Malik, of JAlor, S. 

Kbánzüdes, cf Mewát, 354 n., 425. 

bheral, 24, 28, 27. 

kiimwAint, a. kmd. of gold, AT, 42 

thonial, & weight, 7 

Bhurgih, & tent, 57. 

Khatart*, & tile, Tn. 
885 n. 

Khiwaed Dos, 400. 

mom 

Kükimanyya, s olas of wrvants nt court, 
Ont, 262 Mie their chi, 
Khulmat Hát, 262, 477. 

KhingSawir. 407. 

Kii (Ellos), the Prophet, 625, 625 n. 
osy m, OSL. 

Kir Khute Khin, 294, 304 n. 396, 

Hibler Bulgin Gakkher, 541. 

Kboknurüu, 2 ttibe, 507 n. 

Rhübü, Shwykh, 506 (No. 275). 

Bhud&eand Kk Delhi 400 (No. 1911, 
E 


Ehud Yir Khin Lar, $01 n. 
Khurram Beyer, 325, 220. 
Khirranulàsd, à musirían, 682 n- 
Kiewrsm Kin, 602. 
Ebsersm, Mirek, eie Kámil Khan. 
Khürram, Prince, MGR ta uy 


DAD ti DRM, 


rule 


Ebvenw, o Dehli; a-port, 108 n... 600, 
Kio i Qib dal, 











Elwije Jahàn Dost Mubaninad, 593 &. 

E Kalin (Ehwhiwde Khw4)s), 

BKliwája Sulagmikn Afghan, 202. 

Kiwàj ‘Demin Alghin dc "Uemán. 

Ehwájgán Khwáj. 447, 008: "e 
Khwaja Kalin, 

Khwdjsgi Khwaja Taras. 672, 576. 

Kirwkjag! Mubammad Uusayn, 534, O42 
(Na. 241) 

Khwhnande, Mtr, 518. 

Khiwand Mabmiil, 39. 

Kijak degum, 339, 

Kijak Kbewaja. 002 (Ne. 262), 504. 

Kiki Rünà (Mànà PwrtAh) 361, 460, 
atin, 

Hilde (gftds), whierricn, G9 41. 

killing of animale forbidden, 200, 268. 

dimári (doc), 574, 

Kirat, Kája o£ KAlitjur, 680 s. 

Kisha Da Tunwar. 509 (No. 313). 

Kishn Singh Ehadauriya, 547, 

Kishnjoshi, « Sanskrit work, 110, 

Kishwar Khin, 457. 

datehen, the imperial, 59, 

Kol-haz, a trite, 682 

Mods or Esbaltdak, or fentor lrbthwr, 340. 

boknár, 578; 

Kar damzz, 227. 

dori, & hind. of salutation, 167. 

Kürhak ‘All Khiu Kolibt, 484 (No. 135). 

Riifin letters, 108, 

Sekine of pàlhl bespet», 384. 

Jahua, 33. 

Küjak (Küchnk) Vaskwnl, 525. 

Exkrah, 24, 25. 

kimaki, a clase of troops, 243. 

Kindiiwils, a clan, 426, 431. 

kuehta, prepared quicksilver, 623, 033 n. 

kumnpt, a muskal instrument, 52. 


AU, 238, 237, 
Tachml Nari*lo, e£ Küch Mihr, 
3062, 383; vide Lakhmt 
Lachmi Nor3*in Siafiq, a Poean writer, 
550) n. 
Lad, Shaykh, 688, 
Lad Macha, Sayyid, OM (Se, 400) 
Milan, a perfuma, 83- 
Lad Begum, 074. 


Lahauri, Mirza, 062, 
Lakhm] Hày, eb Kokr, 5350.; wide 
Lachheul, 


Iukráit, 262. 

lathes Jalili, a eoin, M0, 36 

LAl Kaljwant (Miyae TA), 08), GSI e 

LAl Khan, « singer, 682 0) 

15i Kbán Kalábt, 530 (No. 204). 

Lala, sen of Bir Tar, 444, 200 (No. 237). 

lalla, meaniny ot, 470, 470 n. 

Taree of Thibet, 211. 

lamd rmeenoe, 13. 

Langáhs, è sulan, 3141. 

LArdlt Begnm, esto Ládli. 

fied, e kind of oliver, SS, 29. 

Lasbkar: Khin, *Abd* 'l-Hasan, 221. 

Lashkar Khan Birhe, 425. 

Lashhur Khin, Mohetemal Tlussyn, 
446 (So 90). ' 

Lashkari Gakkhar, 249. 

Laskari, Mire’, san of Mirsd YGsuf Rin. 
XIL O67, O84, St (No IT, ridd 


Satdhikan Khan. 

Lashkarubikan Khao, Hit, 

Lat! Khyajn, 208, 

Laylt, (30 n. 

lead, 41, 42. 

learned meu, exchanges! for liores, ^ 
(300-1; benished, 10, 19%, 199, 
200; fast ad them during Akbae's 
reign Wa, where jilaced Ln battle, 
AG a. 057 n. 

Jeopards, for hunting, 296, 297, 204, 290, 
AM; opani curtige, 148. 

letters, 104. 

library, the imperial, 108, 

Lits s Rant wk lu. 


TERAS p EST 
Liha hanyt, Hel ot a bonk, 873 n. 
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N A*ASUR-T BAHIMT, a historial 
work, 300, 3950 n... 0672 n. 

Mahim ive Solent, 471. 

Ma‘sQm Khin Farunldislt, 563, 376-7, 
A17, 458, 40 E, 401 (Na. 157), 

Mateim Kbán Káhull fü, 304, 356, 
570, 327, 43X, 470 ni, 40A, 407 n. 

Ma*yüm, Mtr, of Dhukkar, 028 (22401. 

Ma*süm, Mir, of All, 240, 

Ma*sdm, Mir, ul Kuhn, (66 n. 

well waSdah, vole eus tryhál. 

Ma*dan* ']-afbàr, 3asnáwi, 619. 

makli, à elas ni letters, 100 a, 

Mádháü Fingh, His, 

Mada Singh Kachhw&hba, 460 (Na. 104). 

Mádhiü Singh, i. Kokra, 435, 536 n. 


MAb Jojak Begum, 333, 330, 

Mahé Singh, goauleon of Min Singh, 
2o Keuchhuáha, 303, 404. 

Makálat Rbün, X, 239, 900, 5ul, 371, 


402, 425. 
Mahikai bin *Alimgirt, 246. 
AMakáthirat, 110, 10 n.; $20. 

y Hon singer, 630 p. 
Mahiawi, a stet, 240. 
Mali; Bhwijn, 403. 

Sak i in 3 OSa 348), 4n2, 
Saber Dio, Háthor, 185. 
Mahinnsila an Aldan tribe, $68, 434. 
Mabinibl ion of Baha Mankll 20, . 
Mauliniüd of Hirha, Seyyit, 424 (Ne. T5). 
Malis of Baseldrwán, 16, Syt. 

Mahmad Bigaa, Sultan af Gujrit, 
MalhiniiL n pl Darwint Khin Lodi, 564. 
Mabniiel of Ghazni, 508 n. 
Mabmiüsl Ten, a hátih, 109. 








Makislüm* 


"Malimüd, Mir, WMunshiy* —"LMamálik. 


Ap. 

Malimüd, Mizz&, Gurgánt, Att 

Malsiüd, Pukhliwdl, 543. 

Mahmad Sirk üh # kAtih, 107. 

Mabmüd, ulta of Bhakkar, 300, 401. 
Ma, 465. 

Malimifid. Sultan (10 king of Qujrát, 
415, 419, 

Malimíd Fultán Mitzá, 513, 514. 

AMabmé$diyyn, à wet, ht. 

AMaktali, 48. 

Mah Anaguh, 331, 340, 241, 247, 302, 
413. 

moming tree, 75, 684. 

Mabati Hann, * port, A54. 

Matin, or Mun), » Rafpat alan, 44. 

MijL a tribe, «70 n; 


‘Majwe™ 'LAlbir, & work, 640 n. 


Mijin Khin Qaqehal, $44, 3497, 309 
(Nà. mj. 

Wakhen Tárha, 425. 

Walk, *Abd* "Hàh ef 

Sultánpür, L77, 181, L3, 184, 105, 

VW, 198, 406, 614 (No. HM. 


Makhrüs hàn, 422 (No. 70). 

MA, w mudiciun, 682 n. 

Mabhouw4 Afghans, a listury, jd, 

mul, or Gujrüt wrestlers, 220, 243. 

wwhlgir, & perfume, 87, 

Malapa, dsg. 

Maldeo, RAjs. of Jodhpür, 1330, 331, 47y 
475. 


smasher, a dish, Bi 
atik, a tiibh 200 n. 
— Makhi, a poot, OTT m 


Malik SAIL, Khwijà, 280 (No. 32). 


‘Malik ‘Ambar, 560, 065, 000. 
Malik Hie, 807, 


Malle “as Shar, 549, 015, 618 n. 


Malka SET, al Küch: Bii, 324. 
Mallà (Q&dir Rhin), 473. i 
w — 
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Manires Khan, cm of ‘Usman Lotani, 
fn 


man, A enin, 31, 

Man Tunwar. of Gedtyair, 680 

modal, ® vent, O6, 54 

Mangarits, © tribe, 007 n. 

manors, T2, T2, 013. 

Manljs Beim; 509, 076. 

mmkin, maning of; 400, 400 &., 325. 

Manobar, son of Likaran, S34 (No, 
280). 

Maarüp Rachhwüha, 422. 

Mangalular, 24), 247, 248, 240; mineter 
one Jourth, or ano-fifth, of their 
vomtingente, 254, 255; palari, 
250, 221, 250, 234; bela (hi roni 
af oommanders of Two Hondred, 
694) — under Jaldngir and Shah, 
jabin, 004, UM). pile grandies 

Mán Singh Darbirt M0. 

Màn Smgh Kachhwüha, 569 (No. 314]. 

Min Smgh Kechháhs, HAjs, HIA SL | 
(No. ay, 4600, 460 n. 

Mausür, Mir, 600, 

Ma*qnli, & him] of writing, 106 100 

Magsüd, Kiwájn, of Hit, the engraver. 

$$, 04. 4. 

Magni, mun of Makhsin Klin, 422- 

Mayedil “All Kor, 484 (No. 156), 

Maqe SAI, of Werkopá t, 677 v. 

murkoz, a valigraphiral term, 109 n. 

Maria” C"lasbodr, fle uf à work, | 
619 n. i 

marriage, lawe of different venta, 152 
152; Ahbar's laws peganting, 277; 
Taxes on, $88; age fixed for, BM; 
213. 

Marfil, Mowlind « kath, 107, 

Ma*riif Sadr, Shaykh. 525. 

Maryam Mattel, tite ot Akhar's 
mnibrr, AM, 49 5. 9, ELS 

M. "Laude, & wotk, 017. 

Maatb (tho ^ Messiah 71, 620 n. 

Marthé-| Kairdoswi, « pert, 613. 

Maara ©All 04, 000. 

Mos*ad MNT Mires, 440, FL 51, 


Me su. Araláe wurh, 300 n. 
matchiocks, 120; — — t23, S61, 
LI 


Mathors Us, Rhatrt, MM! (No. 378). 

Mishra" "Ehm, ttle nia book, 010 0. 

Miwh, an aboriginal moe, employed ty 
Akbar, 262 

Mawhindedidn Nhuke, 610, 

Maydaal Afghiin, 300 

Mayli, ef Hir&t. 642. 

Maghari, af Kashmir, & poet, 634. 

measure, fd n. £3. 226, 227, 238; of 
Kashmir, 370, 

Madni Ray Cheahas, 324 (Na 188), 

molons, diffurnnt khole of. 0, 590; 

metals, ongin of, 4; compositions, 45, 

Mewrus, rmmnors, 242. MO s 

mid, & perfume. Ni. 

Mike SAT Partin, 364. 

Mihr SAI Bain Sildec, 441 (No. 130]. 

Milir *AU Kolabl, 376, 2180, 516. 

mibrabi, @ eoin, 3I, 31 n. 

wrihrinl, n kind óf oloth, 100, 683. 

Milirutinisd, edle Nür Jakin, 

Mibtar Jawhar, 485 n. 

Mihtar Rhin, Aui* *d- Din, 428 (No. 102]. 

Mihtaz Sa blat, AX. 

Miktar Sabii, 488, 

enilk, vise sayürghhl 

millerminii, E12 n. 178 n., 901, 208, 503; 

minrrala, 40. 

Mint, Tnrperial, 16, 14 555: Akhar's 
mint-towns, 22 
Mir * Adi, Z7. 

x *Arz, an offferr, 207, 260, 355. 

Mie Mtm, 2 title, 824. 

Mir Hakiwal, of master of the biteten, 

. 0, (6, 01. 

Mir Kalán Masldnz, 610. 

—— 

yir Khi, $57, 526. ) 

Mir EKhin Ysekwul, 554 (No. 281). | 
Mir Khaw, Khwaja, 404 n. 

Mir Khwaja, nm of Suitin Khwaja, 467, 

Mir Masail, a quatter.nuster, 10. 

Mir Masasi, a tiln 671 n. 

Mir. Siew, a vale, Am 

Miv Shab, Se 

aniemeulbus eventé. ISH: ride Akbar, 

Mirsk ftahsdnr Anghéu, 5380 (No. 208). 

Mirak Khin, 480. 

Mirik Khan Mahddur, 00), 


Mirak, Mirrá, Marae! Khin, dia 

Mirá BubbGri, Sayyid, 433. 

Miran Mubitek Shah, of Khandes, 522. 

Miritt Mubamind Shih uf Khardes, 
ma. 

Mitha Sadr tuhan, 524. 

Mihu 'I- Kàgnit, tithe of & book, 633.1, 


Mirzà Reg Shahst, 408, 

Mirá Kbán, oc Mirsà Ein Klyuán, vide 
Khin Rhán&a Mirrá * Abd 'r-Htabim. 

Mirz& Khán Nishdpürt, 463 (No. 309). 

Mirë Kivija, sou of Mirsi Amite 
Hah, 558 (No. 371). 

Mirsé Quil Khan, 408, 414, 365, 


Dadalyhi, 327, 

Mirzàda *AIl Khu, 49] (No. 133). 

Mirsia, theie genealogy ani revolt, 513, 
514; wile cubellion. 

wiopll, a weight, X7, 35. 

Mirri Begam, J83. 

Mirkn Chaud, à eitaer, SAL. 

Myla ‘Ted Khàn Lohánt (aber of 
*Ugmán, G8. 

Miyin Joh, 4t. 

Miyán Bin (hort, 344. 

Miyán: Wajih* *id. Dn, 607, 

Miyim Mghns, 007, 008. 

Mohan Dis, Ray, 3, 

Mohan Kacihiwüha, 415. 

Mos Mahinand, @ Sanskrit work, no. 

3500ey, Persian, Hindiwtünl, and Turini 
equivalents, 144. 

munapoliws, rperial, 535. 

muon, im dreatus vignifwe luok, 337. 

eatin cee 

má albus, 312. 

— Mu*arriül Ebin, 544, 





TH 


-Mubannnad Gies, Shaykh of Qwályár, 







Mu*aszam hn, 552, 585 n. 

Mu*ageam Khwája, 305 n, 448, BDI, 

Mohdrak< BubhAri, af Majrdt, 419, 433 
$H. 7 


Mubarak Kaahaniri, Sayyid, 638, 
MubSrak Khitn, Gakkhur, 500 (No. nu 
Mubsicak Khén, east of Sultán Mabratid | 

ot Bhakkur, 464. 
Mulvirak, Malia, 204. 
Mubürk of Nagor, Shaykh, father of 

Abü "-Fual, 177, 178, 105, 106, Wiz, 

215, 045, 007, (46 n. 
Mubirak, Sayyid, of Gwályár, 007, 
Mubarak, Shaykh, af Abwur, 87, 
Mubárak Sbáh, « hatih, 100; 
Mutücie Kbán *Adtt, 007. 


Mustafa (ihili, 543 (No. 246). 
Mufils, Mirzs, 610. 
Mufridit-i Mu*r&mi, title of 2 hook; STH 
Mughts, Mir, Matwi, 655, 655 n. 
Mughul, Mirzi, Exilalhsht, 327, 
Mugi? Ehân, mu at Zayn Khin, 300. 
Moguls, look upon” nine " aa  naered 
c number, 353 n. 
bainmnad, vide Prophet, 
Mabammoad Akber, Prince, 541. 
Sukem * All, of Jim, 580 (No, 377). 
Mubamenad Amin, « hatib, 100. 
Mubammad Amin. DIm&na, 355. 
Mubatumad Amin HAfg, 104- 
Mubanunad ArdistAnL Màj, M9 (No. 
709). 
Mobacrmed Asghar, pide Aebraf Kbin- 
(No. 87), | 
Mübanimnd A*gam Haji, 651 0 
Muhammad Rabbi yar, of Jalmar, 40). 
AN Bayi Khän Kaks, nòze jtäyt 


(Ne. 77- 
Muhammasi Fitri, Savyid, 671. 


200, ein. 
Mabsmmad. Wajl, a kanit, J7, 


b 





























JMubammd, Háji, of Khahiehin, 673 n. 
^ Mubal akini Aata, » kátih, 107. 
(e Muhammad Fakin., Mirzā, Akbar» 
i hrother, king o£ Kálhul, 325; ble 
a daughter, 323; bie eleter, 498; hie 

mother, 522, 234, 328, 3607, 408, 
8 519, 523, 625, 619 n. 
"Mubannuad deesyn, of Kashmir, a 
et, 00, 
Mulannad Homyn, Rhode, « kátih, 


Wi, 
Mubatunad Wussyn, Khedjigh 533-4, 
a 543 (No. 2411. 
O Muhammad Musaym, Laehhar Khan, 
bu ee iNs. wih 
Mnbammai! Husayn Mined, 343, 61%, 010. 
——— Mulmad Yuenyn Mires, atant, 227, 
— AMMnbammad Hiusayn Nairi, $40, 40 n.. 
] Mubasmad Husayn, «d. Tabriz, & hátib, 
1w. 


— 1708 Tarkhán, 300. 

— Mulusnmad "Testi, 658, 059 0. 

I Muhamed Khan, 503 (No. 400), 

Motummad Khåm wm ot Iuxist Khin 

Lodt, 545. 

o Milismedi Khán Dhári, » eiuger, 081. 
Muhammad Khin Gubkhar, 006, 544. 

Maubatmnd Kopin Jeldir, 431. 

- Mübanmmd Khán Niyásl, 540 (No. 239. 

Mubammad Khán Sharaf "d-Diu Oghlá 

Taki, 470, S72 

Mubammad Khan Turkmán, 381 (No. 

3540). 

Maulamnnad Maa*üd, won of Abmad Beg 

_. Kabul, 510. 

Mutummad, Mawlins, 610, 

Mabanmart, Mir Sayyht, tho Malilawi, 
. 64, 


Mubrmmad Mira, Safewl Sultan, +70. 
Mubocunad. Multi, of Awbeh, & hatth, 


ys. - 
Msbaturzsd, Mull, ol Kingri, 679. 
Mubammad, Mull, of Thatha, 409, 662. 
Mnbemnval, Mulla, of Yaad, 184, 101, 
194- 
Muhanimad Mümin, Hàfgak, 2n. —— 
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Mobammad Mirzá, 209. 
Mubammad Qasim Khan Mir Atlih, 334. 
Mobasomed Qieim Khan, of Nishdpir, 


Mobammad Qinim Shad] Shah, TOS. 

Mubammad, of QurwIn, & kAtih, 107. 

Mulasimad: Quil Afsh&r, 452. 

Muhammad Qui Khin Bariša, 364 
(No. 31), 396, 

Mubsmmad Qul Khan Turkmie, 52 
(No. 203), 

Mibammad Quit Toh’, 4%) (No, 129). 

Mobammed. Misi, Naw*L, 672 n. 


Mulbaunmad. Rálib. Mirsá, 202 n. 

Muhammad Saliti, Sadr, 282. 

Mubanmmad, Fayyid, 4M, 

Muhammad, Sayyid, Mir "Adi 485 
(No. 1M), S45. 

Mubammad, Sayyid, of Habtás, 437. 

Mubsmesad Sbáh, uf Liht, 432. 

Muhammat Shartf, Khwaja, 572. 376: 

Mubammad Sharit, Kiwajs, 672, 474. 

Muhamat Sharit, Mir, 497. 


-Múhamimsd Sharif Nawati, Mir, 672 n. 


Mubammad Sharif Sarmad, 35), 3&2, 
en. 
. Sharif, woo of i'tmad* 


Shà*isa Klin, 675, 575 n. 





Mubi, of Shiraz, & kátil, 107. 

Muhibb "AM Bhan, eon of Mir Khalifa, 
4653 (No, 197), 484, 406. 

Mubihh SAN Khan Rabedel, ae, 00, 

Mubibb SAE Khiwat: Khwaja, 2582 

(New 347), 

Muhith* Tlüh, Mir, $70. 

Mublian Singh, Rá,o, Bisndiya, 460. 

mu, & coin, 36, 31; 

Mamin Khin, 40n. 

Multaratu Bez, 401. 

Mubteram Ehünum (Begum), 325. 320. 

Mabtashim Kia, NSL 

metik", a win, 3H, 

Muimi Uliishtl, of Ajmlr. 439, 010. 

Mufin Qi, 015. | i 

Mu*in* Dio, suthor st Pafstri Maltai, 
TO. 

AMn*in* "d. Pin, of Faráh, a Watth, 17, 

Mutin "EDO. Abd) Khbíind Paran- 

hill, 480 (NO. IS, 610: - 

AMn*in* "d-TrnÀ Tannri, & katih, TO, 

Mu‘ize Mir, at Kashar, * kátib, 109; 

Mo®ize* 1-Mulk, Mir, 104, 414 (Ne, 61), 

Mujahid Khan, 415, 464, 464. 553, (02. 

m 4h, à work on geégruphy, 


meme» ik of oe 243, 


aaa D 

Makanmal Khan, 112. 585 n. 
Mobeni, samindiy, of — Furbábád 
_ (Bengal), 408, 

"Mukarram Khin. 048, 552. 
Makaram Rhin, Mir, Safawl, 320. 
Mukateuas. Hiadasriss, $47 (No. 249). 
mesh, 2 pin leaf, 684. 

Mukhliy Khan, 907, 
Mukhlis NEk Khli, ti 


Mobhtar Beg. son af Aghà Malis, s57 
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Munswwut, Shaskly an author, 112, 104. 
nn. 

Mun*im Khía, Khin Khánán, 274, 222. 
35 (No. 1), 355, 401, 417, 471, 4&7. 

Moule Khan, 450. 

Munj, @ iAjpdt clan, 596. 

min), à hind of grass, 431. 

Manbir anil Sakir two angula, s82: 

ormncdiyat, or letteru, of. Abi. Tnt 
Gitáni, 44 n. 

Munif Khin, 532 (No, 222). 

Muxersih Khan (Alebarshahi), 40%, 

muqial, 274. 

Mogbil Khan, 44% 

Munim Arab, rids ShijăSai Khin. 

Mauqim4 Harawi, 46x, 404 

Mugia Khin, =m of Bhujafat Khas, 
MH) (No. 388) 

Muqim, Kdwáju woo of Miraki, 93 
(No, an), 

Muqiii, MirzA, aou ul Sisi, Zü. "LN in, 
464. 


Moyine-t Naqthbandi, 479. 

MarIn, Shihjahknt, 444 

mugit, or yiohniár, 214 n. 

Murid Bakin, rinon, BAB, ati. 

Miursd.-l Jusayni, Mir, 550 (No. 242). 

Murád Khán, 404 (No. 54). 

Muriul, Mir, Kolahi, 900 (No. 380). 

Maeehd, Prinoe, Akbars wm, born. and 
diel, 3929 685. hie eom ; 
322: po, 149, Omi oaii 
Pakiri Adna 322; inetructed) 
in Cheistianity, 192, 35d, 416, 013. 
Gin 

Murit Satset, sun of Mirsk Rustas, S2 

Murtasd Kiln. vide Furbl-d Rukhári 


— S cgit Homm -Din wji 


snl hin Me 488 (No. 162), 408, 


MEE id 
 Murtazk Niglin &báh, 327, 4ü&- 


Murtzs Shar-i Shirüsi, Mir. 400, 008. 
Mik, Shayih. 614. 


Misa, Shaykh, Fatlpdrt, 441. 


Mist, Shaykh, Labunt: 008. 









=P 





Miitawl Sayyile, 414, 308. 
Mivdhfigh of Vabhard. » poet, 653. 
joie, At court, SI, 6X0, Gal; dons of, 
OMi; abolished hy Awrsugrib; 
M n. 
Siati Khin- IHn. 162 
Mustati, Mutil, of Tinnpir, M. 
n4, tuenping of, 475. 
SMa*ramnu! Rhin, $1, 588 n. 
Ma*tamil Kh&n Bakbahi, 424, 
Mu*tamid Kho Muhatumad Sail, 494 n. 
wangajons, p dinh, OS, Hs, 
Meradier, benther of Khan ‘Alam, 503 
IN Md). 
“Mozatiar Huveyn Mire’, 3H, 15 (Xo, 
Iun, 515, 316, 
Mejaffar lusayn, MirzA, Safawt 327 
(Nv. 8), 3125, 329. 
Megaffur Khan Miche, 426, 430, 404 

"Mugeifur Kiyin Matairi SNT. 

Muzsilor Kini — Turbat Khwaja 
Muguifur * Alt, 252, 373 (No. 27). 374, 
397, 48), 408. 

Mugailar, kite of Gujedt, 344, 332, 354, 
35, 416, 419, 420, 554, 585; ne 
Nath. 

Magsffar Lodi, 7458. 

Mngaflur, Mirzá, son of Sultin ljuwayn 
Mira, 20, 

Muyaifar Mughal, 578. 


N ADT SAN, Mifs, 571. 

" Nadi SAW Ariat, 671. 

Nili *Ali Maydáni, 671 (No. 317)- 

Nadir Säh, 291 u. 

Nidri, name of severni poses, G7 670m. 

Nidirs 1-Mulk, 000 n. 

Nafaf ion "1 Matàgir, m work oni DLerature. 
406 n. 


Na*th Babys. n ainger. 684 n- 
Nojibut: bàn, Mirsá 5hmj3* Hailahhaht, 


xu 
Najat Khan, Mined, 405, 480 (No, 142) 
Najfim Anage, 435, 
Najis "d-in CAN Kho Marha, 428. 
Najn* ^il Din Mulanuned. Kaki, 637 m. 
wálkadá, or sbip-saptaiu, 290, 291. 


n 


Nub Damen, a poom, MS H2. 102 n. 
418, 41v d 

Namutn [i Kachhwaha, 54 

mam ol gmundtiailer gun to x child, 
S. 

pim yiri, ot avem, 48. 

Nàmi, & pos, MIA 

Ximk Jarjù, = singer, NBE 

naphiha, d, 

Napoleon 5, 698 n. 

Naqalat Khir, #45. 

pl rmt A deum; A23 i= diel ra. an. 

Nagib Khar, HO II n, 113, H3 n 
496 (v. 11) 

wir, > wright, 37- 

Hih ita meaning, 10E, 40A n- 
Nará*in: Udo Hathor, of Idar. 479, 
Nornils, a inl of gun, 110. 


masta Tig, a kind of writing, 108, 104. 
Nathd, of Qujrit, Mugaflur Shak, Aly; 


Nil Kanih, «d Orfél, 52) (No. 318), 
milemt pounds, ut half troopern. 254 
Ni'enat* "Mab-i Bawwáb, « kátib, 107. 





L 





mine, A favontite mimber òf the Mughulas, 
mIn. 

Nipan *p-Rihyitn, á Porslan primar, 43 n. 

Nipthst Khan, the. rebel, £38, 441, 470, 
axi. 


iptrrya, 24. 
Nigisl Afghüua, 042, 
Nigünt, of Jajur, 503. 
Nisim, Mirtas Khin, Sayyhl, 022, 52). 
Nigàm, Qisi, edo Ghiei Khoa Hadalirdi, 
Nigdind, of Quawin, 100. 

Nisin, Shaykh, 007, 

Nishit Wile Abroad, the historian, 
403 ni. 482, 570, nmi. j 
Wisüm* ^j.fün, Almad, won- ot häh 
Maubairimad Khán, (84 (No. 3411. 

Night? d.Din. Awligd, 4&5. 
Nisim? *d Trin; din, 300. 
Nighen* "EMulk, Kireijn, 0045. 
Nigien* *1-Mulk, uf 'Tüs, 643. 
»uqta, 5803, V^ n. 


ESNE E pets OP, MU n. C9 


Nir Jahio [Nir Maball), 321, 323, 324, 
A, 399, NM, 072, GT n., 073, 454, 
575, 576. 

Nür Qulij, 530 (No. 220), 


-Nürum, 5804 (No- 415). 


Küri, a port, AII, OTI, 


_Néewine, tithe of a poem, 403. 


Kir d-n, Mirsi, sm ot Asaf Khia m, 


—— A08, 485 nu. 
— BS, OM, OT vc 
Nàr* ^id- Din Tarkhán, 465, 201, 6H. 
Nart ‘iiih Injà, 501, 
Nae "Mah, Mir, "a. 
Nür* Hah Qisim Arvatün, a k&tih, 100. 
Nür* "Itàh, Qist, 370. 


Nüàr* "u-Nisk SLE, Vin A Julie 


GIN EE n. 
Nuit Yár fibi ‘Mackin, 425, 45. 


BT. 


Sushil teed, süllatio look, 100, 
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— eating, exemeive, 410. 417 my 
ride drinking. 

orange», 13. 

Ordak Kachhwaha, 539, 

ordenly, 214, 215. 


CH TOLUY A, & etull, 574, 
Fachwariya, & hitil of borsa Mo 

Vüdisháh RliwAja, 5. 

Vidishih Quill, 537, 405. 

Padre, à Portugues prisst, 11. 

püyesht, one of. Alhat s regulations, 226, 

227. 
Pahár, of JAlot, 553. 
Pabar, Khõa Balioh, $77, 593 (No. AUT). 


puilar, 27, - 

painting, mrk af, 102, 11%; dlsecmraged | 
hy läm, HF: painters of Europes 
103; wide Akbar, 








- Parwizdül. à musician, AÊ n. 


Pur D HAy BikremAjil, i, aw 
Xa, In. 

uy, 0t solilierm, 955, 281, 262, 204, 566 ; 

O mansabdárs, 257 ; of Abadis, 259, 

Paymi, a poit, 670. 670 u. 

Payee Kio. Mughnl, 421. (No. 68], 
584 


Táyamia Mubanmmad Tarkbán, Mirá, 
390. 

geh ot rane, 10 ; ride qront- runners 

paxments, how madn, nomm fs 

Paymi, ot Sirah, a pot, 670- 

gemsioun, S0, GH- 

perlune, 78, TP, 79 n., MI, 83. 

Pertah, Hay ol Mánkot, 289. 

Peoliraw Khan, 538 (No. 280). 


phoráits, 262. 

Pharaoh, proverbial in the Bert, LOS 2 
V7 17, 173-0... 100, 100 n. 

Pichis Jän Anagh, 307. 

pickles, 67. 

piva fying, Mü, 

pile, prevent a wian from. joming im 
publie worship, 186, 

qine-apples, 73. 

p 


pinjes, 

Vie Ali Beg, 330. 

Pir Rivka, of Salut, A, 

Pi Khas (Prah am o Dewlat Khan 
Lodi, 583, 

Pir Mubammmil, « Lari, 17. i 

Pir Mubamenad Khan Shirwan (Maiti), 
me (No. 290), 347 n. 610, 687. 

Pirudda. Lingi a pat and. musinian, 
dm dtn. 
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Vida abeo Me following Ponin, - 
vexeskienesd i5. be. A ini — Mai, 
Amt, Aubl, Ann, Abi, Asi 
Miiehi; Mab TAli ; Dekhli Dauri, 
Dewalt: Fayel (Fayyásn, Feyi 
HarhimH, Fahumi, Wamai Varbi 
Farhi. Piri Fetai:  Ubayrat 


(hard, Chesil, CiljzsiawT i 
Yasar — Mu*ammái — aydart, 
Bayti, álati, Halimi, Hamdasnl, 
Hishunt, Hayat, Hasiq, Husa 
Maret, Hani, VWogiti;- Inada, 
AIR, Tüm, Jazd, falit ls Kaht, 


Kallim KaAml, Kamil Ssbswāri 
Khusraw, — Edusmawf; — Rasa, 
Liwà*i; Mahwi Mail, Maldsfi, 


Stnathd, Mazhuri, Muxhlqi; Nasir 
Khueraw, Nadiri Niii Naw", 
Nawá*r Nanr, Nirt; Payrawt, 
Payamis Qudt, Qars, Qaim 
Amin, Qiim JünAbüdi Q&anni, 
Quid; Raf", Rahii, Rahi, Hassi, 
Ruewk*i; aieh, Sariy (Yatai 
Kashinirl. Sawajf, Sabihi, 
Sah, galih Sofi; Simri, Sand 
Shaykh Siqi Konyi. Saekbush, 
furmadi, Samidi Shafiq, Shabri, 
&bapór, Sheri, Shirati, Shikeb, 
Shnja*i, SwAj&, Boltin: Taqiyé. 
"arii, Tashhü,  Uifall, TUrfL 
Waal, Wata*i, Wall Pusht Payàst. 
WAHiht, Wagart, Wana®t 
ooh Dnebán. 

: heir miseicunmrios a Akbat'e 
sour, 378) 10), 102, LO INE 
m pilgrim to Makkah, isi, #7, 
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Tn Mal Kachhwha, 348. 
Pashia Kilia, a mutitian, G82. l 
Vurnkhotatu itáy, a Heskmat, LM Í 


ABI, «on ol * Ara, $94 No2 Í 
Quhàl Kbin, 494 (137). 281. 
quist, a dinb, 82. 
Pelee + havif, or quidam towhdrud, ur | 
footprints if the prophet, 207, 67. | 
Qadiy Khan. Malla, wide statin (Qidir 
Bbán). 
dir Qul], 34$ (So. 402), 
Qi*im Khan, 401, s0) n. 
qbus, n ldmd of tent, 48, 57. 
quisye, a ilib, E, 
d eei I4? (No. 243), I 
“marge, 2 kind of hunting, 204. 
Quilar fe, | 


— 

i ; 179), 

eri Bahr, 681 (No. 945), 

Qari Ig Vorriahbeyt, 327. 

Qark Khin Turimi, SE. 

Qurá Tutke, 402 n. 

Quid. Yon, i29; 

Qarücha Khia, 4x. 

Qar&quila Turke, xou. 

Merit, Nie Dia. of 
täy, aga 

Pir nim, 273 

Qerdtin bin, 477, sat. 


Qirtaghe, « rie, 404, sea. 
Orem SAR Khan, 518 (No. 187) 
laku Aralia, Nire AK a post, 10i. 


978. 
Qi (Kin) Bata, Sayyid, 357, 3378, 
Me. 


Gili, a pei, 





Qisini Kiwijs, 371 (No. 28) 

Qiaim Koh.bar, à musipian, 682, 

Qisim Koka, 463. 

Qieim, Mublaxhim Khün Shaykh, MSA. 

Qari, Mull ail Micwtind, 65. ] 

Qisui Bodaliliaht, Mir, Ado iN. 293. 

Quwim Khán, 401; 

Qeydt, af Bhir&z, a post, 69 

yer è kind of sampbaty 
Janphrs, BA, BA ii 

Qars Khia Takis, 470, 411, 272. 

Qr, fTk. general chaewoter of Qi, 
zu. 


Qiii * Al, 452, 5/40 
Qisl Hasan Qurwiot, 529 (No. mL 
Qasl Khand Badwhbuhs aya, 4s7, 
QiisT Bhan Buldehl, 457. 432 (No. 223) 
pir pelto, a dinh, Ay gina Aidi 
yirát, & weight, 37, 
qirbuk, a tis, 429 n. 1 
Qieiya Mini, 686, 
qionigs, à mar, 143 
qiteir, = weight, 37. 
Wy Kin, son of Sanity Khaw. MT 
(No. 184). 1 
Qiy& Khin Guny, 308 (No, 33), 444. AIC 
Qiyüm Khän wu ol Sikh Muhammadi 
Qaláti, 478, 
gübüz, & wuulea! inetriment, 682. 
Qüch fag Huináyünt, hii. 
Quill, of Karabalá, a poot, 072, 974 n: E 
quicksilver, 40; bhahitually esten, AM, 
when valed irks, OAL, AII i, 
Msi), mein of, D81 n, Ta, 
Qui bia; 35, 329. 380 (No. 425, y 
BSE p. 382, 
Antip "Hàh, pag. 
dpillatags, 213. 
Quidiq Kbán, 517 1No. isti. 
nidis Kin, 405, 517. 
qur, or endilertinn of wenpons, soya flags. 
„Ma mi as is., Lih sog a 
rayil Battin, ur EIS 
= a e Káilighar,. 
PCI WM 
Ww" i -Khind Chishil, i 
SA (No, 279), 
Qupa td- Mabammal Khan, 167, — 
241. 363 (No. 25. 
Quta Y-t, Sayli of Jabesar, 260. 













quihe ‘d-in: Sulën of Guys, mie, 

Qutlà his. Lohárd, 44, 3060, 380, 83. 
A090 5. 487; brie Hone, GSE 

Quilug, mewning oL, 477. 

Quilugh Quadam Khin, 477 (Ne, LYS), 


ADI. 2 coim, 31, 41 n. 
Rani [Halte ^d-Dns fapdar], 
nf Kachin, a ponk, 652, 643 n. 

Ratiqi. 683 n 

Halt “lity Batawi, Mirzs, 590, 
àti Biisyhh, a pact, 0661, (6l n. 

saher, à noin, 29. 

Rahi, of Xisb&pür, a. poot, 680. 

Hahim Quit, 5&1 iNo. 213). 

Rabail DAt Mirzá, 301. 

Rabmat Kian, on of Maren * AIL 557, 
(64 (No. M8), 

Hahwrat® ‘MAb, @ singer, O83. 

Rai Min, 262 n. 

diaihür,, a clave of Hindus who train 
camels, 165, 

Raja SAM of Khdnilesh, G18; vele * Ail 
Khan. 

Kj wat, 402. 

Májpüta, Jenübe, 354m.; Kachhwála, 
weh. Bike? Maly. napia 4405 
Itanghar, A04; Mitho, CARLE 
vide Main. Munj 3 

Tüpingh, Rájm Kachhwáha, $09 Ne 
14). 

Rájü, Eayyid, of. Bárba, OOF (No. 165), 
TZ. 

rákhi, & Hindn custom, H3. 

Küm: Uhani Bamielà, $335. 045 No. 


Hm UÜlinid Chaahán, 553. 

Tate: Chant! Kuchhwiha, 585 [No. 268). 

Kim Chant Kachivwiha, wm of Jagan- 

nih 422 

Lnd 

— (No. 89), A45 n, 446, 6510 n. 

Ham Chandr, Hája of Khunte, 548 (Na 
Ew en 

fam Dia, the singer, (AO u., 681 n. AEL 

am Dee Diwan, Ray, 58) (No- st) 

Rim Dus Kashbwbe [Mije Karma], 
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"fnis ol Malwàr, 421. 422; «xde P'artáb 


Singh, Tilat Singh 
itanbks Khin Kambi. 440, 440 0. 


Rangsen. of Agra, a mmician, 682. 
Bashahi* 7l bent, Vile ud a. book, 688 n. 
eunt, an acid, 24. 

Ratan Raihor, 334. 

dRatan Suh Shiodiys, 400 
Wüthars, vólé BApüta- 

«nif, à weight, d n. 

Rawshüecyynho, 35 n., 2, 28, 382. 
Ry Hhoj Hàdá, 610 (No. 175). 

Wy Dnrgá Sisodia, 449 (No. 108). 
coryddlee’, w kind of writing, oo, 104. 
MAy Mil Fhay biet, 402. 

Mr Máy Singh, 323, 34 (No. 44), 516, 


am. 

Riy Fàl Derbiet, Sbaylbiwnt, 462 (No: 
1w), 

Bat Qui, 506 (No. 274). 

Rssá*i, à port, 300 n. 

Napret, GIH z — Sayin, tW; — Bhan, 
» title, 456; vile Minn. 

Rarawi Khön, Mirră Mirik, 486 (Nc. HI). 

"PMulh, I0 

robellion of the Mires, BU, $40, 39), 252, 

dog, A96, ATI, 432, 423, 44; iate, 


DOn : 
relining of golt, 27 : vt wileer, 23. 
religious ‘views of the Emperor Akbar; 
ale Akbar. 
mpotters, S68 ¢ pide migita semte 
revenue, how pall, NE 
revolt, military, in Bengal, 340, 313, 376, 
me 
tee, best kinds, 64. 
rigi*, & bind af writing, 108, 107. 
vüxila-dàr. wa offiner, 309. 
ripis, a metal, 42- 
river belle, SH 
a tiile mè a Aiitorirsl. 
(0 work, 472 n. 
tiss* "Tah Kain, tidy Makin Kies" "Hab. 


‘Roeaiein, Raps, 496 n- 


ruhát, a musial Ipstrsment, est. 
ralry. a large urme. AA 

ribaut a hiisi of wrting Hon 
baba Varig, = tal, 41-2. 

— "tia (1), 673. 


ruined. towns, £54. 

Ruka? Din, & post, 848 n. 

Rüku* "ihn, Mabmüd Kamüngar, 
Shaykh, nos, 

Fukn* "din, Sheykh, (07, 

Fini fbín, Ustád dulahi, 489 (No. 144) 

runners, H4. 


counted, 40 dima in salaries, $Y; 
— of Shor Kin, 32: af Akbar, 32, 





Sadr Jahan Mufti, 196, 218 210, 922 a, 
251, 282, 522 (No. 104]. 4 

Sadrs, ul Akbara mign, 278. 270, 380, 
2A], 282. 508, O88; Rade of "mg, 
n. 

Sadr ^u. Din, Qi 614. 

Sad" 'd. Din, af Kbáf, 06175. 

Sjalá* i, Sayyid, 978, 580, 

Salue Aghh Khwdiwund Khín Qujr 
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Saidar Beg, won of Haydar Muthatinad 
Khin, 577 (No. 226). 

Saflar Khan, 577, 

saffron (xa*larAty), #0, 46%, A35. 


mahirnsah, A. 

Mbib Qirán, n title, 358 n. 

SAM íb-d Zamdn, 198 ;. vide Emüm Mall 
mihak, à money bag, 14. 

Säh Bhünala, 547, - 

Babe 'LLinkn, tithe of m book, 673.1. 
Ss'W-4 Radlubheht, fd; 


: 
=f 
E 
a 





ginh Mwan KL, 

Salih Bani, 401. 

Ralibi, 4 poet, 662. 

Balint Chistil, af Pathpar Stiri, 175, 
211 n., 1522, 441, 520, 552, 5540, 580, 
Gon, GON, O16. 

Salim Klin Afghàn, 494. 

Sultis, Khán Kákar, 482 (No. 1327. 

Balim E] Sirmür, 482. 

‘Salim, Prmec, wide Jahánrtr. ' 

Saline Quill, 484 (No. 357). 

Salin Shüh. 332, 301, MZ ;. vule Talem 
Shah. 

‘Saline REknum, 480, 

alinm Suly&n Beguin, 207; 321, 331.242, 
ANS. 

ilini, & eis, 31, 

Balhnàn of Siwah, & poet. 107 n. 

Aniowi,21,26, 27, 30. — 

mili, manifatura of, 325, 525 m.; an 
antidote against drunkennese, 625 n. 

SaljAn Dooda, of Swrobi, 384, T85, 386 n., 
aul. 

oa E 

walotations, at coart, 107, 

Bamünji Rhin, 455 (No. 100). 

Bea] EMa Qu, VM Dus] 

* 

Bamarqandi, Mir, 259. | 

Bime Bogan, UH, 

Sämti, & poet, 873, 673 n. 

Samsám* 'd-Dawla, 404 n. 

Samsám* *d.IDawla, wu. ol Mir Hania 
Injü, 501. 

Bawabil, title of & book, 617. 

amaki or grants, 260, 270; huw emalpd, 
zu 


Ban&*r, 019 n... 634. 
mahian, a tish, GN ] 
sanii for strewing uw paper, 107. 
endul, 3), 310, 358 n. 
sandalwood, S7. 
Saswlahna, a family of Ausarkot, 3l. 
S&ngn, te l'üwar, 504 (No: 4J1).— 
Sangrüm, of Khasrakpür, 902, 494, 494 m. 
EM n. 
Sanyrim, Abbar’s favoarite gon, (23, 
Sant Khan, ol Hirát, $31 (No, 216). 





San jar: Mire, eon of Khier bán Haskra, 
nsus 

Fenjér Safawi, Mire’, wo of Soltan 
Husaye Mirsd 327, 555 (Nu. 2721. 

Sinks, Ràná, 474. 

Benekri, tranelathos from Ji0, HE — 7 
S00; penines of the un. 210, 212. 

nd H (nM T), & kind of borwe, 140, 149 n. 


sigimine, & sbara n poemu, by Sandi 
Aisi by Khikebh bibu; hy 
Makammad Fall, 600-2. 


Sartmland Kite, 24 

Sardar Khan, Mirek *Abds 'itdb, 340, So i 
Mil. 

Sartara= Khin, 501 (Xo. 267). 

Sari (Seyrali), à port, 051; & Sibwah, 
tof. M n. 


sur-lbhal, 259, 271, 273. i 


Sarunot Khün, 143 (No. 362). 
-Saroil Khin, cf Qwalyar, a singer, 681, 
Petr 54] Bandel, 546. 

Fats SEI Kachhbwáha, 401. 

Satr SÄI Ratbor, 380. 
Fail, n tribw, M5 m. 
Faturn. or Zubal, 211 n. 

Nawádi, œ poot, (0 n. . 
Fuwûsid, à hitorial suk, BI, m 


A n. - 
' fendipeC 1] Delon, titi of a hook, 619. 
di ya-bin, a nyal maigh, 62 E 
‘fayt TAU Peg, 20 
Bay! Khin Barba, 427, 655. 
Bayt Khan Koka, 975 (No, 3%), 37. 
Fayh VED Husagn SAll Khan Bark, 
a M 


Beyf* ^d-Iin-i Safawi, 129. 

Sayfa Nah, Mirs&, sou uf Quil] Khan, 
o 5n. Mil (No. 202), 

Rayi "l-Mulük. Shih Mubanrmad, 52*- 


Sasi, & port, 620 n. 


- 


Sáyrafi, à mint officer, 18. 

Sayrail, a poet, 6^2 n.; wide Serf. 

Sayérghdis, or ventfree Wand, 271, 278, 
Oeil, gal, 

Bayyids of Amrohal, 420; *Arabashühi. 
$25; of Barba, 357, 425; 0f Bukhara, 
404, 4274 of Quiistans, CIF n-i of 
Injá 400; of iva, B10) of Minikpar 
426; of Mieawt 414; of Hagawi 414, 
AMA. Salm, of Shirase, WHO, 3705 
Yobatibé, 683 ns of Wemiet. GTA. 

mener, how divided, £89 n. 

araling wa, lur mode, 274. 

iln. lmperial, 4i, 7. 

eom oide. Kiijnn: 


Fhiilf Be Ushal, 533 (No. 347). 

Bhádi Tg Shujá*ar Khàn. 528. 

Fhüdl Khán Wh] Fost, 806, 

Shüdl Sháh, vide Mülammnd Qisim 
Bbádmán Pukhliwal, pas. 

Ebifi, Mirek, 4.13, 

Shaidiy, name of » writer, 630.0 

Bah, @ Unto, S08, KK n, 

Sid. AUR Turih, 907. 

a NM 32^, 329, 385 n, 


ja Dm Abel, 
Sháh * All Nigdum bh, 357. 
Shah Deg Arghün (under Raber), 225, 
Shah Wg Anghiin, «om wt Zà 'L-Nün 
Angylln, 350. 
Shih Bey Khan, is Khán Duwtán. 
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Shah Jahangir, ride Hashmi. 
‘Shah Khalil, ride Khalil, Shah. 


Shih Madmad, of Niehageic, à kátib, Hl, 
Sháh Malik, Mir, 517. 
Sháb Mansür, Khw&je, of Shlrks, 22... 
Shah, Mawland, of Mash, bud, a kitih, 107, 
Shih Mire, 343. 513, 514. 
Shih Muhammad, son of Masnad4 *All, 
2902 (No. 90). 
Sháh Mubammad, ewm of Quravsh Salfán, 
GUT, GEN (No. 310), 
Shit Mubemmad Gakkhar, Sl (Na 
132). 
Shih Mublwmmat Khin Qaru; më 
sala POL 440, 
Sih Muhemmal, Mulini, us, aon, 
Oo, 
Shah Mubammad, Mirzk, rwr Ghaznin, 
Khán, 410. 
Shih Mahanunad, Molla, 218 
Shih Qui Khan Naranji, 506 (No, 231), 


5, 
Skah Qei Mahrami Bahárlü, 387 (No. 


vÀaAdli (oberries], 00: silo gilin. 

Kháham Hey, 31s. 

Shiham Khan Jaliir, 490 (No. 7). 

Shahimat Khan Harha, 42a, 

Sháhhis Khás, son of Sharif Amir* 
"E Unará, 583, 

Sháhbár Khiod Kwmbaü, [U7, 252, 344, 
347, 345, 383, 420 (No. 80), 40. 

what, 2 lind ob slver, 21. 39. 

Sháhjah&a [Prince Khurram], 323, 334 
. 225, 225, 358, 3558 0., 450 ; abolishes 
the prosteation, 229 n, 

Shahnawite Khan, Mirzà Friii 380. 281. 


— Beau, 961, 227). 
— 


ae hus 
—— 195 227; 413, 413m; 








fhAhruhh, won ol Mirsà Husten. Safad, 


329, 

Ehaliry&r, Fries 324, 074. 

Shihü-kbayl Alghiri. 104, 

Shihsida Khünom, Akbur's daughter, 
321. 

Ahi lita Kho, Mirtà Abü Tülib. D72, 
570. 

Shajiwal Bhan Sir, 473. 

Sheen Q^ "u- Nabf, title of a work, 014. 

Bhümià, a tribe of Tarkmana, (435 n. 

Ahumez, an miig ^2 ^25. 

ahamaherhà:, 22 

Shan i. Bakhári, S0. 

Shaust, Miri, vin dah&azir Qui Khim. 

Rhah "Ai Biymanghur, a kåtib. 107. 

Shane" 'd-Din Chak. 656. 

Shano a-hin, Hahime *"I-Malk, BEL 

Stucco à Vin. BbMI Rheap. 452. 400, 
at (No. 190), A4, 560, 

Silius '0-Din3 Khetá*i. a kàtib, 107, 

Bland. Din, ef Kirmán, & KAtib, Ludi. 

Aldina, atr awninigt, 07. 

Shankal Reg Turkbán, 359. 

Shipor, Kiowa, STS, 70, 

Sharst, wd Niskápür, à imeician, 652 n, 

Nharal, af Yaad, ao engrever, 55, 

Bharat Beg, of Mbiirte, 570 (No- 24). 

Bharat’ ‘Ains Huwarn, Mirra. 339 
(No: 17). 340, HS, 375, 377, 

Fhurf* 'd.Din, Mir, 670, 

Shari "d.n, Shark, Munalr. a saint, 


t, 

Sharil; Amter “Umri, eon ot Kirwija 
* Ald *s-Samad, 5&3 (No. 34b) 
Sharti-i Ainuli, Mtr, 180,210, 9a (No. 100), 

M" ns Og. mM, Men. 
fbarif Kyán, 415 (Nv- 03). 
bari, Mir. o Kolb, 503 (Ko. 406).— 
Bhacif, Mic. son wf Mir Vut tah, 000, 
3baril, Mirz, wm ol Mirsi * Alá* * d-Irin, 


58& (No. 372), 
Bharí-i Surmudf, 681 (So. 344), 090 n. 
«17, 977 n. 
&bartl Wu", «, poet, 00, 00 n. 
shatal, 213. 
shasta, 9, 67. 
Ehaylüni, & tribe, 35, 347. 
Bhaybüa] Kin Usbeh, 359, 304, 
Bhuykh Hfunayz, un engraver, 2h 


Shinyi urs 
Whaykh Mir, n. 


Milán, 610. 


Shaykhiwat Kackhwihar, Soa. 
Shoykhizdda-y) Sohrswwrdi, 106. 
Sher Athen, son uf Xayf Kaka, asi 


Sher Athan Kiytu Htumaytint, 568. 

Shee Afan Khas Lalaji, rst busheud 
of Nar Jahir AV, 201 

Eher SAI K Emråyi, 423. 

Sher Dog Yaskbwulbüakl, GAL (Na, 334). 

Sher Kbin, eon of [bide bito Gojráti, 
420. 

Sher KbAn FülàL 343, 419. 420, 413. 
447, Ha. oie I 

Sher Khia Mughst, 864 (No. 203)- 

Sher ijerüjs, 300 (Na, 175). 

Sher Muhammad, (OL (NO 30), 

Sbet Mubummad Diwána, 335. 374, 441, 
"e. 

Eher Shih. eon. of Alli Mubartz Ehán, 
A0. 

Shwe Sbáh She, caMed by Moghul 
Motorina Shér Khin, IAT ne; his 
any reforms, 252; vuulerw lnnda, 
206 n., 281 | 282, 400, ETR 107, MM, 


Sait 
Sher Zand Barin, 425 43 
Fberzid, »«um of SAbd* "I-Majlab. bán, 
ML 
Sberz&il Khae Dahilor, 575. 
Hheri, e post, 112, 207, 212, 214, 479, 
«79 n. 
Blwtova Ku, WO (No, 168 
Kherailàh, 09. 
Sbieh, mó; bow treated by Sunuls, 
40 ; may abuse their relipen, vwís 


Magy 
SMi wertber, 812. 
Shibál-i Badakjehl, (55. 
Siiháh Kir, wf Gwülyar, a singer, 081, 
Shiki Kian. Haj 404. 
Riiki “dete Abmod Khan. or Bhibils 
—— Bán. 332 (No. 20). 478, 600 n. 
Shiba, Mull a poet. LI n. 640, 648 n. 
Shimal Kyaw Chet, 40) (No. 104), 831. 
whipa, 259, 209, 291. 

Ld t. 


Blürwdn! Afgháns, 087. 
Msn, a calligraphical term, 103 5. 


Bhujk Beg Angyn, vide Shih Beg. 
— Mime’, Najilut Khim Baclakdht, 
P 


Shujifet Kbin. vide Abd" "Ah Khan 
Usha. 


Shape dihiu. Maninel *Anmh, 400 
(Nó. 30), 401. 
Binja at Khin Shádt Deg, 538. 
Shuji: Khan, Shaykh Kahin, S55, 
B85 n., 588, 587, 588. 
Bbuji*ar Rhin Sar, 473, 473 n. 
à port, 612 
Sknjifi Kübul Assd Khán. 476 u. 
Shujiwal Khin Afghan, 496, 
Stakes “itt [Zafir Khin), son ot Zayn 
"Khin Kuka, S0), 082 (No. 372). 289. 
— ied Begua, Akbar danghtar 


hull, æ dih, g2 

PAD, ot prontrution. 187, 100, 30, 4&8; 
wontinum] ty Jahängir, 22? n. i 
Ahelished by Shikjahan, 223 n, 

A 2n. 

Stkamlar Dutant, 597. 

Gilanda Khin Sür, 334, 34 n., 
390 n, 

‘Sikandar Mired, 513, 514. 

Aiiki, 22. 


nláne (stoess), 87, 
:Südos, à Claghtà"; cxt, 481. 

Bilhwdi Kaehhewüha, 556 (No. 207). 
*ilver, 23, 36, 27, 3, 13, 29, 43, 44, 45. 
siimi milja, u. metallic kompouitiot, 49. 
"iag, a brags hum, 43, 


395, 
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wpecille gravitv. 42; of woods, 237. 

spiors, 67. 

Btigydn Khan, « eingor, 681, 

Sef Riin, eon at Gajpatl of Pilar, 442, 
Ana, 

Stewart's History of Hengal, 240, 308 n. 
400 n., 4T7 n, 

Mitch, diferent kinds of, 19 n. 

mow, phis atime 

stuffs, iM), 97, MAS. 

flbi, two olficers eppainted to each, 444. 

Sulibán Khán, # winger, 681, 

Butibán Quit Khán, of. Bukhárá, 588. 

Bahbán Quil Turk, 415. 

Sabbia Singh Bundela, 646. 

KA sitit, mning ot, $50 n, 

Piping, fiat ileya st emrt, OL, 04. 

eugnnith ghyeld (bdvlliam), ST. 

grae, cultivation of, 7%, 

Buhay) Khin Halahi. 398. 

Stuhk Dev Bumleti, 648. 

Suhrib Khan, 44. 

Ruhr&l Turkmán, 516, 

sali, à coin, 32. 

Fulayman (Solomon), king of the Jows, 
AM, 029, 623 5,, 633, 093 n. 1 


Soluymán. KarknL, king of Bengal, 17% 


M» n, 3H, 3585, 305, 471, 472, 
OM i hin denth, 472, 472 ., 686, 
Bolaymán Klvájs, 005. 
Solaymán Lehánt, Kiresjo, 58. 
Sulayman Mankli, 400, 
Bulaymin, Mired, wm of Khin Mirsd, 
324 (No. 1), 325, 3:4, 334. 


odi rr n several pocta, 
Suls “Al, Khwajalt, ride Afeal Khan, 

b LI 

Sultānu TAIL of Qayin, e Atih, 102. 
Sitin: 








Suhán Háxhim, à muateian, &R2. 
Salgln HMosarn Jaláte, 332, 417, 45b, 
Sultāna Husarii, of Khojatd, 108. 
Sultàn Hasayo Mircá, 311. 
Suhán Thrühim, of Awbe, 492, 602. 
Suhàn Khánun, Akhar's daugbter, 214. 
Suitün Hhwája *Abg* "PAg, Sit, 
216, 220, 279, 282, 254, 406 (No. 108), 
MIT, 854. 
- Sula Malimád, of Bailakbshán, 324, 506. 
Sulpin Mahwmüd. Mirzá, 33M. 
Sulin Mulammad- Khan. f09. 
Sultán Muhammad Munell Khan, 532. 
Sultàn Mubammad Nür, a kAtib, Fus. 
Bultán rang Gakkhar, DT, 544. - 
Sultan, Shhybh, e Thinwer, 100-11. 
Sultàn Twtár Gakkhar, SUT. 
Sultán* *n-Nish Hem, 321 
aemulis, a vci in Sindb, 183, 188 n; 
puma, n onim, 31. 
sun, worshipped by Akbar, 209, 210, 211 ; 
humoured by Jahángir, 222 n. 
Sundar, of Oris, 0M [No, 4141. 
Sûr Fro, n singer, 881 n, 082. 
Nr Dis Esclhwáha, 435. 
‘Bar Singh Ráthor, 390. 
rajhrded, a stona, D. 
Sinite Matwi (Yorm sni Fdenl|, tile nta 
Maguri, GIO t 
Sürjau Hádá, R&y, 440 (No. 90), 4&2 
sarki, a weight, 16, 10 n. 
Sulugmánl, 


entiers, MI, 075 m. (81 n. 
wwelling, a lias poouliar to Khakkas, 
4h. 


ae fighting wiephnpt, 520, 


À Tabagitd Akbarl chmaobegy wl, 


abet, « dirham, 37, 
Tofrih® “tA Lembrat, Utle of & work, ITR 
fujrirs Matan, &0. 


Tir Beg, »on of Bhin-t Kalin, 600: 


(Xo. 2125. 


qihir Khin, Mit Farüghat, 448 (No: Wy 


my A 
Tähte Mukammad, Kirkja, AEA Ai 


Third Müsawi, Mir, 535 (No. 294), 

Thr, «n. ál evt "I-Muldk, 524 (No. 
201), 2L. 

Tuhmáe Mirzk Safawl, 3:25, 

TTatatidsp, Sháh, 9d Persia, 44x, 440, 408; 
dion 187. 

Tahimüraa, «on of f'rinow Dànydl, 322, 
2A 


TabiiMar, an offre, 4t. 

Va Sl eati yin, 22. ó 

TA) Hid, ride Muimtát Mahall, 
Tàj Kbln, tis. 

Taj Khan Chori, 344, 

‘TA Kbtio Kbatriys, 893 (No. 404) 
p 
Tijak, a work on. Aetrocay, 12- 
Àj" ^d Tin, Shaykh, oE INAI 100, 
Tukaltu Khin, 417. 


pileuchiga, a kinil of cost, 04, 653, 663 n. 


Takhta Beg-i Káball, 323 (No. 190). 
takif, 203. 


Hinh, pong, TM. 
inb, e weight, I6; 10 it 
Taisen, the singer [T&mmin, TAawin], 
445, 531, 641, 682 n. j 
Täname Kbdn, singer, 051. 
‘Tail, of Tagiva, Malis, of Rhinstar, 218, 
219, 344 (Ne. AEX), 
Til, Mir, nt of Mir Faih” Tah, WD- 
Tax] Muhammad, 554. 
at halban, 684. 


“Tard! Beg 334 (No. 12), 335, 400, 

Tardl Rhin; «oo ef Qiy& Kin, 307, 455 
Wa. Wh 

Me, er todav, 73. 

fürilhsi AUi. 13. 113 0. 4968, 
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Torijd-i HMM, or Akar's Divine Er, | titles, 200, 241, 202. X35. 380, 323. 334, 
a 


I 
355 n. mi, 31, HH, SHH ir amm, 
Tarigh-4 Kho Jaldn Lodt, G80. A22, an, Miu, S HE a 
Türikh-l Ma*wimi, 404 n., 465 n. DER. Afuhius, 0041. vide Tarihin, Shah,“ — 
TAG NesM HE, m historical werk, 51, | fuhün, Farzaumd, Mir S&mán, Mie 
al? n- Shah. Mir Mansi, Mir Flubes), 
Tarihi Hind (Ma*sümi), 57V. Tédar Mal Khai, Hája« 33, 353, Mi. 
-Pieti e trib, 323. | 373. 370 (No. 39, 377, 407, 414 
Yarigk a pect, 687 u. | S106. 477 > hiv birthplene, WSF, ) 
"Tarkhán, @ titi, 393; ennferted by torkily, ede tart. «| 
Akbar, 811: | Tobk Khán Qüvhin, 49 (N 1581 «B3. 
Tarihin Dwi 377. Vileration, 4 n. 
Varii, à (ve, TR. | totla river tolla, $us 
arri, a trunk, Th. Toqii*i, n ChaghtAti vlan, 480, 
"Tarsen, Mullá, o£ Balakheban, 220, | translations from Xenxkrit into Persian, 
Tarson Khan, 304 (No. 3211. 255. 30, 11, don, 
Thal Beg, nt ,*mmnemn,6NZ. —  — tranomigration ol roula, t83 n. 
Tish Meg Kin Mah GR (No. T2. Derwwnriom, 12, 14, 10. 
Tashbihi, of Kashin, a pont, 232, 6d. ‘Tries, wide Afri, Afhán Anin, 
fable S00, B Arlüt Axn, Habirig, Fakbtyár. 
Muslim, & kim al endutatiem, M08, Hi. WMardós — Bata — Bhwlanriahn, 
quie j; à might. 27. Bhügià! Gekkhar, Chith hind 
"Tathr Gukkhur, Sulyin, /&U7, Dibihzdk, Huldal, Gakkhar, Giarbal 
‘Tater Khan, of Knriean, 468 (No. 111). Khayt, Gharjah. Gurjl, HhzAtuh. 
Tátár Sultáu, of Parnis, 573. laton (Ugur), Jahr, Janjufah, 
Tatars, worship the eui, 220; Jhárah, Jodrsh, Kajar, Kakat, 
TPayhid i Hahi, namn ot Akbar's religion, KALI, Khünz&dah, Khatars, Kak: 
2t. tara, Rutar, Lalani, Makmand, 
tant, army wocounta, 270, | Maji, Maiddni, Maim, Mangarkl, 
Virgi, « kand uf writing, 100, 107. Máwi Miyàuuh, Nikalli, Niydal, 
faxes, 984, 473] wm sairinges, 35K; m | Qaráqoimlü,  Qarlygh, — Sandala, 
hores linported, 224, Satt, Shahd-Khayt,  Shaibant, 
Hel, « kind of horse, 243, Bhámki, Ahirwani, Silden Takia. 
Peskin 'L1/mart*, © historia! work, Tarihi, Tir, Tog bal, Turbath, Turk, - 
MT n. Vstnjlü, Uxbak, Yinmfzai, Zulquár ; 
ton ser tax, 285. tade RAjpita 
Yerry^s Voyage to Eat Inilia, 690, TH Muhammad QuqehAL 659, 
lAn, meaning of, 369 4. l Petiet, an offing, 255. 
esc (0 Tolst Dua Jádon, $84 (No. 305], 
Tilanyéris, à clan, 490, 42*, 499. faqur, ot nine, & favourite number of the 
Trerbitt nusie of à tribe, 373- 
fur, a kind of horse. 243. 244. 
Turks, their vharnoter, 699, 
M tif, phl alore. 
ital Singh, aia af Jaymal, 472. 











Cai Singh Moth Raja, ot Jodhpur, 32$, 
474 (No. 121), 470. 
Üdàl Singh, Káná of Mewir, 944, 279, 


Ujjuiitya Maja, of Hibár, 577 9. 

UlfaH, a poet, 35 n., 381 f. 

Uingh Keg. won of Mirek Sulflin, 234. 

Ulugb Klin Halahd, 483 (No- 123. 

Ulugh Mirzi, 513, 3514. 

Umani, « set, 2, WE n. 

*UÜmar bin Hübuyrah, 37, 

*Uinar, the Khalifá, 34, 37. 

"Umor Shagkh Mits, sow o Timár, 311, 
GIs, O16, 

masg 1 Lhàr, DOD 

Umm Ruliim. Begnm, 489. 

wpla, or eowidung, 21. 

Urdd begs, atre] women, 47, 

Urdà langungy. 378. 

Url of Rhilráe, (hw poct, 400, 639, 609 n., 
s, 

Himin, am of Bahádur Kbin Qorbel 


faa. 

tUemán Loháni Khwija, 302, 303, 34, 

687, DSA 

Usta Dot, a angnt, Osi. 

Cité Muliammd Amin, 682. 

Vsi& Mubannud lunayn. 882. 

Urtë Shüh Mubunimal, 682.. 

Unt& Y üsuf, 642. 

Umid Jalebi, pile Remil Khin. 

Ustad Mirzà "Ali Fūtha & singer, 
Sin 

Ueta[li, & tribe, 087, 

Uwaves, Saltàn, 325. 

nym (imd, Art nus A n 

Vsbaks, 327. 

awed, nn iarperial eenl. 04. 


AKTLK, of Akbar reign. M3. 
‘Vauirl, « poet, Wt. 
Mc DRE a as 
Viselrm, o£ Akbar» tvign, 895. 
vegetales, 06. 


Want vf Iufaháti, à post, 042. 

wages of laboorer, 235). of sailors, 
291. 

Wabilot *AH Rawshánt 452. 

WAbidivya, a ecet, HOR: 

Waist, Bhwajs, INwas, 470, 378, 

Wajth* *A-Dtn; Skayih, of (Qujrit, 437, 
aut, aua, nr. 

Wildl, vide Vail. 

Wa j&h, l'nnoe, 527 n. 

Wall Beg, S44 (No, 300), 

Walt Hag Zu "IQads, 345. 

Wal Unahit Bavüsl, à pout, &tj n. 

Wall Khan Lohdat, 536, 687, 583- 

Wati, Mirzá, 323. 

WALLI, K pout, Gt m 

WaqArl, vsde Vaqüri. 

wnibqiSa-euuio, nr mew writer, 208 208 n. 

Mad Bbesl, History of Diabar'à 
teign. 330, 

wantrobe, the jarperial, 95, 97, 

Will, & poet, 1/70, 


wera ifs, ot alkiwanres, 278, 

Wazir Hog famil, 527 (No: S00); ede 
Vesin 

wpa, lat nl, M17, 

wen vers, 52, 1M. 

weighing ef the Ring, ttue STA 2775 
— vol distituniiehed mem, 083 n. 

weights, 1011, 57; nde hbüghürii WF; 
— ef Kashmir, 99, 27%, 

wine, drm nd erri, 2807 ,. vido tieink ing. 

someri, bow amny & Muhammad may 
marty, I8; Àj armed, 47 (eds 
Undá-hmfis)z periit, 40; ol Persis. 
lida, und Transexetin, compared, 
Bii how tremted jn tho harom, 
ihti ; —literary, ròde Malihft. 

weed, price of, 2L. 

wrestlers. 263, 

writing. att nt, 102. 

Wwqa"t, of Nahiplir, « poet, nen. 


ATL, = hover, 2462. 
yid -Aàola, 229, 20h. 


YAdgür *All Sulián ilh, ITA 
Yidgir Hali, a. poet, 664, 604 ». 
Yüdgir Humyn, 454, 581 (No. 23381- 
Faalpir, Khowija, 551. 

Fanwl, 370, 371, 
Yahya. of Kashin, « poet, 631 u. 
Yahyá, Rhwája, of Sahzwár, 670 n. 
Yabss, Mir, & bàtit, HL 


Mabe’ Quewini, Mir. 400. 


pab-Aath, 262, 
pelted, 0 dish, £5. 
pommel a dirham $7, 

Yams "W.Dewla Aefjáh, 870: ride 


Ani Byio (IV). 
"Ya*qüh Bey, ton of Shih Bee Khan 
‘Daurin, 410. 


Ya^qüh Bag ai 351. 
Ya'gub Hakhárt 4a. 
Va'qib Chak, 520, 

Ya'qiib, Qisi, 183. 


Ye Sari Shaykh ol Kashmir, 191, 
a5, O15, a. 

yii, » (oor, 574 n. 

Yayat, invete the emebA writing, 16, 

YÀt Beg, 6d. 

Yáàr Mubammad, Mir, of (Ihuzut, 337. 

YÀr Mularummd, em of Sidi Khin, 53) 
(No. 2581. 

Yorii Khán (Buriq Kin *], 012, 089. 

poet, LHD 

Yatini Babidur, 524, 

Yazit, 27, 

Vol Qui. Aniv, « pont, 644, (645 n. 

plo, & dink 6d 

YXünán Reg, 580 (No. 300). 

Xüout, sun vt *Umar, 37, 

Nlsad Lloweph|, 625 5. 644 n. 


"Yüsof Bag Chaghta"t, 351. 


Yüsn(4 Kashmirt, A01 (No. 288). 
Füst Kiin mü o Hwer Kim 
Tukriya, $00, li 






o0 0839. 

Yümf Khån Regne), Mirsa, of Muihhail, 
Yüsul iyki, 4A 

Kha, S0) (Xo i8), 


I 





Yümi Shåh, of Saah hat, à &atih, 106, 
Nüsuf-ri io, 214, 353, 357, M 


— (orvet), 54, 85. 
Zater hin, Shukr* "Hlàh, 535, 580. 

Zuid, won of Sadia Khan, 061 (Na. 294), 

Zahid Khán Koka, 451. 

Zahir* «Din *Abd* "Hh Imdmi, 640 n- 

Zahlr* *d-Din, Khwaja, 502 (Na 207), 

Zahir» "d-Din Yazd, Mir, 093. 

Zan "HMáh, Mir, 028. 

Zain* *d-Iin Khift, 001, 06] n. 

Zakatiys, Shaykh, of Ajodkan. 190. 

Zaki, Mir, 5X5. 

Zaman, Shaykh. of Panipat, 100, 

sumfedos, & Lent, At 

gara [ gor], à enin, 21 ; à wmght, 37, 

tard Mri), & dish, Ot, 

Zarrüh, 22. 20. 

Zarnik o Khurshid, a. Muanawl, 68. 

Zarrfo qui, tito «d katib«, Ht, 100, 

3dt, " brevet," 951, 

Zayu Khán Koka, 214, 346, 3967 (No. 241. 
307 n. 368, 309, 551 n... 662 n, 

Zayn Shah Galkbar, 949b n. 

Zayn* 'd-Din, a kåt, Hs. 

Zayn* NbDim, Ahü Bakri TAyhd, « 
saint, PAS 

Zayn“ "Mu SAIL 099 (No. 405). 

Zaynu* 'd-Diu Mahmbtut Kamüngnr, 005 n. 

Zayu* "L'Ahulim, Sirsa, won «ef Aiat 
Ebo (HT), 423, 643 n. 

Zayn* 'L'Ábidia, Sultán of Kaabmir, 


. Awrangxeb, 322. 

Zirt å- Din, Shaykh, 616. 

Ziya s 'd-Inn Yit Klin, 516, 817. 
Zigà** ‘Hah, son of Mubnmmait Ghaws, 


Tigi*s "I Mulk, of Rashin, $37 (No, 270), 
E 


JLotnastriana, LIR, 


Zabwrr, 99. 


nha, or Hatum, $11 n. 


Vulay khi, wife of Potiphar, A29, 428 n. 
— 

aa. 
Z8 "I-Nán Weg Argsün, My, 30) Ls 
7 'I-Quir, a Turkish trihe, 487. 








INDEX 


Agnm, 55 34a. 57, M4, 68 o. 03. 129, 


or 
GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES 
IN THE FIRST VOLUME 
OF ‘THE 
A‘IN-T AKBARI 
À Bel Ghothand, 488. Aunber, 342, 349 n., 361. 
Ati, Mont, ride Aligarh | Amothi, 570, 007, 616. 

Mod, 385. 38 n. Amner, Hin | 
Achin, 85, 86, 291. Amroha, 212, 424, 495, 
Alybinivtán, 31 0, 108 n. Aemarnádyit, 297, 

| Amul, 133, 194. 

f 


]84, S08 S77m. QOn, 300m. 
WO n., 129, 331, 235, 341, 260, 206, 
ATA, 376, 359, 304, dil, 454, 458, 
480, 480 n... AUG, 001, 000, 630, FT. 
DAO, GAD, DOO, TAL, 066, 507, Sih 
73, 75, 379, 590, 600, 010, 037m 
fMi n, 0524. 007 n. 051 8.1. [fort 
of, 412, 579. 

Ag Mall, 250, 4190, 480, 315. 

Abtulálad, 32, 0t, 243, 340, 352. 323, 
3iL 372, 370, 370, 350, 4of, 410, 
AYO, ANA, 457, A37 m. ATA, 4) n. 
SIS, 516, 560, 570, 470 n... 907, 0LT. 
0638, Min, Gn, On, On, 
STA ua OHA 

Alimadiiagar, 140 u., 20, 57, 368, 383, 
416, 430, 408, 420, 502, 600, 566, 

Ahro*t, 559. 

Ajmir, 22, 42, 101, )07, 300 v, 322, 339, 
345, 347, 348, 249, 263, 379, 384, 
432, 825, 457, 440, 40], 497, 494, 
id, ju, 306, 317, ALU, 675 n. 


Pr 
—— — 
- 685, vide 


V'ix&g. 
Lr mi, Am, xm, 915. 


Andojün (Fargbána ), 380, 413. 
Anhan Mont, 412- 

Anil (Jaláláhiüs), 470. 

Arbudá Asfal, 385 n. 


— 413, 437, 430, 480.0. 

Avi. Min. 

Assdahsiud (Hamatin), 60, 

Aut, 356, 241, 041 n. 

Aair, Port, 350, S02, BO. 

Aetrühád, (65 n; 

Atak, or Atak Rasanen, £2, 100 e, 404 n., 
495, 495 n... 5s. 

Atiyah, 341 a. 

Acith, provmes, 344, 204, 39i, 30^, 41A 
AX, 518; — (town), 32, 390», 415, 
488, 402, fT, 

Awankitt, MIT n. 

Asbah (uear Hit&t), 108; 482. 


‘Ant, 42. 


Awmugkhád tor Khark!), 3 n. 


ASpampar, 014, 007 
‘Aearbbyjin, 


329, 496. 


ns Ràhàiün, 4V3. 

Badaktphán, 6s, dll n... 140, 147 1. 
Yat, i4, 333, sed, XT, 330, N30, 
413. 413 5. ATÀ, 323, 355, 487, 577. 


Badaigorh, di3 

Bati om 32 £19, n, Hine 4i, 
354, 553, 614. 

Baghdisl, 107, 336. 

Bágh-i Dara, 560, 

Rigli Mirai Kåmrën (Talore, 373, 
Ao. 905. 

Haigh Nir 3fnnzil, 660, 

Bágh-A Sai, 312 5. 

B&gh-l Farllàr Khia, A29. 

Baglána, 240, 440, 474, &T8, DBE. 

Rahat totad, 594. 

Bahat River, S70, 500, 544. 

Bahirwh, 22, 233, 382, 525. 

Tatr&ich [Bharáij), $0, 451, 402, Òr. 

Wahtümypára, 4090. 

Babruydu, 87. 

Bakréuh (Beach), 45%, T, XM 416, 
A19, 440 9,, 409. 513, 015. 

Bajoc (Hijür), 987, 983, 388, 443. 400, 525. 

‘Bajnarat, 40, — 

Wiakeas (Russe), 485, Nt 

Bakiarspfir, 265. 438. 

Bálighat, 352, 358, 371, 453, 005, 068, 
Doa. 


ulti, ur Girewa Balandrt, 248. 
7.429. 
Baátàyár, 138, 361, 371, 354, 508, 
Balswal, 245, ` 


Peilin, 3554. 

Hatin (ar Matin), G61 1, 

Bally, 145, 315, 325, 090, 414, 493, 406 
680. 


Balichiétán, 398. 
a 


Basin, 

Banüras, 32, 77, Wil, 6I? n- 

Hanas Hiver, 458 n. 

Bendel, 30 n- 

Hindhü, 383, 3M, J96 n. 446, 625. 
Bagsah, 225, 440, 619, 240, Gih GRY, CUT. 
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| 


Rarer, 131, 207, 
Bard, 129, 344, 34, 383, 400, 400 0. | — Bhibi, 30. 


453, 474, OO), ADL DOS, DAO, SiT,- 
IS, 078, (84, 6A v... 048 n., $70. 

Rárt, 204, 297, 583. 

Baroda (CGhajrM), 354. 420. 480 n. 

Basakhwán, (86, 100, 502 n, 

BWeeantpür, Kamá,on, 400. 

Yoiskwar, 271 n. 

Baétah, 87, I3 n. 

Beater, LY), 199 m. 

Bayáwàn, 199. 

Baybay, A59, 

Básiihá, 557 n. 

Bengal, 32, 23. n., 72. 130, 157, 1709, 120 &., | 
I00, 215, 204, 282, 200, 32€, 320, 244, 
300, 351, 352 n.. 381; 362, 343, 2044 
374, 3165, 370, 3081, 395, 401, 4 Re. 
AMD, 40, 471, 472, 478, 482, 48, 
#50, 487, 400, aw, 523, G37. 588, nd 
5535, 553, 657, 505, SaN, DGO, TOA, 
KTO. Asa 


AWD, AE A ma AAN, ON o j emer 
the Chanit, 000 n- “an 
Bhakkar, 82, 85, 109, 200, 201, 292. 341, 
3165, 35, "00, 191, 301 n. AR, ded. 
MA n., 455, 473, 480, 625, 038. 048, 


Buath Ghori 129, 45i, $6, 443, 440 -— 
635. 

BALL FI 330 y, 24, 243, 305 ma, ASN 

, 438, 40 n. det 


e 
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AN, ANS, 402, Ano, ami, am, si nw 
400, ho, SOL SIX 523, 5086, A3A, 
15, 522, 512 s, 5940, QL3, 685, (88. 
Bihari (Muys farnager), 430, 
Hihinhtabad. vide Sikondrah. 
Bijigarh, 129, 243, 474. 
Bijápür, 34 n.. 318, 322, 
tn. 6260, 637, 665 n., 


734, 3239, 498, 


Bijner, 422. 

Bihünir, 151, 323; 331, 354. 380, 448. 

Rilüepür, 430, 421 

Bilgrám, 33! n., 425, 817. 

Bir, 371. 41h, 526. 

Birbhüm, 422, 490, 554 n. 

Bingin, SU, 

Bigáh River, 331 

Biyäna, 342, 418, 014, 615. 

Bounles, 425 n., 434 n., 539 m. 

Brahmnputea. River, 106, 440, 240, 686. 

Broash, eie Dahróch. - 

Hukbirk, WUn., 315, 380, 434, 4860, | 
353, 053 n., 673 n. 

‘Ballina, 400 t. 

Bündi, 456, 472. 517. 


(IAS vide Kambhàyat. 
Caupian Sea, [$7 n., 184. 

"Chamàri, 467, 108, 
Champante, 4, 334, 490, 414, 570. 570 n. 
Chandb River, 58, 456, 005, 508 n, 


Chios (Cinta), 33. 
GIN oit ei 


814, 34h, GES, BES. is 
J i 


z me 
"e 


Uhittuá, 466, 407, 

Chotdna, 24 

Chunar (Chant), Fort, 296, 12, 450, 
ELI] 

Cyprus (Gilerws), 42 


pss (Tenomerim), Mt, 201. 
Iwipür, Fert, 417. 
Dakhin SS, I0L. 107, 30, 327, 523. 
Tmiámau, A23. 
Nimam} Kah, tE 
Iurüwand, 612. 
Diodor, ils Rhdndesh. 
Landings, 434. 
DM n... 008 n... PRY, 
Duntür, eus Dhantür. 
Varwteháhdd, 061 n. 
(mthirá River, 382. 
[Mwer (Zamin Thiwar), 127, 325, Z4, 
211, 347, 423, 44*, 449. 
Davlaiihüd or Dhirüperb, or Ihoagit, 


Dik Qazivan, 58. 

IHuh, 3£, 102, |, 3I, 325, 342, M, 
352, 349, M00, 204, 300, £4, 442, 434, 
430, 428 n., 457, 403, 465, 515, 552, 

.. AW, furo, 611, 813, 646 n... 668 n. 

Dikbdár, 322 n. : 

THpálpür (Mále&h). 182, 332, 432, 504 ; 

(Banja), 343. 

Diah, GAN. 

Thu, 344, 972 

Dor Riter, II n- 


—— 


Minds, 417, 427 n. 
Tüugarpüe, 410, 445, 473. 504, 004 n. 
Dwirkà, 144. 


DAN, ite Tar. 
Raropr, 06, 08, 00, TH 101, 101 t. 
Wa, 149, 280, 30] n. 


AK, Wd, 
Faniür in Sumatrah Sin, 645. 
Pathh, in Sijietin, 43 n,, 328, 443. 


in. 


Pethabail Sarkür Botë (Beugal), 464, 


LS 

Fathphe, & village nvur Karah, 327. 

Fothpür Yaperah, 380, 425 8.307. 

Fatpür Fikri Wi DN, 93, TAG, Hon. 
02 211, 392 343, 344, 370, 401, 
408, Wal 407, 497. SZ, BOG, Ami, 
AW, STI, S80, G0 n, 

Faye Nahr enna), 153. 

Virisáta, 390. 


DEA Distrit, 344, 489. 
Gogh (Godàvarifi, 510. 
A "Un at, on, $8, 230, 378, 381. 


Gango, (07, 816. 

Gas jite, Fort (Ganjiwa), ne; 

Gusta (Gailbes) oe Gagha-Katwoge (Jabal. 
póri 129, 344, 315.373. BAY, AoW, 
9M n, 097, MUS, EX, 447, AAO, BAL 
473, 200, 517, 858, (0t n. 

oa une 344. 330, 356, 301, 374, 

n. 


Gormudr, 127, 417, 445, 





basin (Gharxi) 337, 353, 400, 415, 
ATO, 417, 476 n, 500. 

fhorighàt, 129 n., 363, 365, 300 &., 400, 
421, 435, 452, 528, 503, 085, 

Ghujduwán, 501. 

Gidhor, 536 n. 

Gildn, [34, 156, 405, 407, 529, OTT, 612, 
5434, 044 n. 


Gogsada, 360, 437; batties of, when 
fought, 440, 440 8, 536. 

Golah, «ide Knt o Golh. 

Gomatwitnah, 197, 560. 

Gorsiipär, 32, 305, 380, 400, 

Goshkán, oc .ochaqán, 27, 29, $94 q. 

Güj&o, 550, 

Güjer Khán, 500 n. 

Gujrat, town iy the Punjah, 99) 4568, 
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Gujrat (provinos), 24, 23 n, 30 n 72, 81, 
SA, BA, DA, QU, 149 n., 151, 157, Lat, 1 
Và. 215, 263, 200 &.., 230, 231, 334, 
742,243, 244, 246, 3532, 154, 35525, 3550, 
371, 376. 379, 250, 355, 4 1, 408, 400 
421, 452, 406, 457, AAF ita 408, 
481, 474, 470, 480 n, 490; 200, 418, 
3105, 524, 5534, 06b, 6569, T0, TO, 583. 
^13. 076 n, USO s. 

Üulpátgán, 653 n. 

Gandhad (Janabid), ont, 

Gündehüt, near Jlindkar, 332 n., 087, 

Gürà, or Kurar, 45 n 

Gwáliyár, 323, 60, 129 n., 235, 230, 940, 
382, 08, 200 n. A 424, isi, mmn, 
000. $37. A31, 407, 605, O00, OTT, 
35 n., 680 0., ST, (8f. 


Hsin. 
hntpür, ride Pati Haibstpür, 
Hailàn AST, 008 0. ; thie HIS. 


a t ij h — a an 
Wájipár, 214, SIR 294,544, 151, 274, RS, 








Bárhünpür, 431. 

Hatkinth, MJ, 341 n. 0, 547, 

Hatyá, 544. 

Hatyápul, 740, 587, 

Hasita, 301. 

HISA, 152. 

HIA, phic Hani. 

Hindi Kovh, 326. 

Hirspar, 3170. 

Hirai, US, vO: 100, 108, 18u. UI mu 
315, X71, 252, 302, 35, 476, 404, 
BT, 042, 681 n., 072 1, 882. 

Hirmapd River, 227 

Horde (Rahal), 39, 481, 970 

Firfua, 32, tn, 3:35, 

Hosliangabau, 120. 

Tigi, 406 n., 487, 560, DN n. 

Hirmus (Ormneh, (655. 


ESN [Ezlarj, 342, 3200, 447, 470, A30, 
55d. 


Táh&hás, or Háh&bád; wide Allahabad, 

Tlichpür, 344, 4199. 500. 

Inok (Kashmiri. 40. 

Tiiaráh, 475. 

1ndn* Hiver, 150, 495 n., 90, S07, DHT. 

Tran, 14, 24, 87, 68, 03, 104, 103, 180, 
KOO nes DTR,- 

*Iráq, £8, 37, 4146, 161, 1129, 5j. 

Trich, 384. 

Iuh 97 11, WR. 10D, 40, OTD, OS, OTS, 
035, KIO ny 646, 640 n., 902. 602 n., 
G7, OTT. 

lahtayhar, 367. 

Vlámpáür (HArmpür); 459, 460, 

Ináiit, 422 n. 

Ttáwa, 347, 41^, 316. 

I'timá&dpór, rar Agra, 473, 473 m. 


er. to, n 
JAahándbdil, 406 n., 407 n. 
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JAlondhar, 32, 332, 323 11, 4335, 433, 007, 
LIIS 
Jaldpür, 451. 
| Salmar (Orb) 404, 407; uer D, 
AI 
| Jalnipür, in PHarkr, 322, 371, 271 n. 
dilur, 42, 384, 203, 69. 
dám, 355, 280 u., an, 11. 
| demit, 249, A07 y, 510. 
Jamm: Ever (Janum). 58, 412. 021. 
[o dünvach. 426, 439, 430. 
|— Jac Tanlar, d55 m, 
Jaunpar. 32, 108, 2378, 334; 232, 0090. 337, 
253, and, 200, 371, T9, 382. 007, 
ATA, 410, 423, 42x, 4A], 402, US, 
| 476, 485, 402, 4DU, AOL, 407, 019. 
I GF a ol n. 
decd tix, WA, did ny, 
dismore, Jasur, 220, 304. 
| Jhannt, 608, 
| haere, Uf a. 
Ahrkhand, 1230, 302. 2585, 526. 054, 
Theism River, [8 n. 
Jhinjhon, vide Fathpüt. 
Men, 229, 470. 
hajlur, 281; 403, 429. 
Jdodhbpür, 141, 297, ^ aM 3*4. 437, 474 
Joli-Jànsatb, 420, 430, 411. 
Jou (Sindh), 2890. 
dena, ede Gmbkán. 
Junkis, GIS, GAL vde Gün&büd. 
Jünügwrl, 344, 346, 393, 355, MA 43, 
Am, 5185, 470 n. 
June, Ta 
Jurbiydn, (53 n. 
Juwayn, 550, 


KA" 32, 35 n. 02, 05, €0, 00, 228, 

34, 325, 420, 332, 333, C35, 38, 
gsn, adt, aO, Aim, Al, 40. 478, 
ANT, 402, 490, 400 ni, Hk, DON, 623, 
TA, 535, nsn 

Foehh, Mh it, 344, 40), 477. A71 1, 
N70, 581, 682. 


Kaliii; 24&. 

Kalámür, 32, 330, &57, 318. 

Kalàpánt, 545, 

Káliujar, 399, 444, 440, DAR, OSD p, 

— 337, 358, 359. 442, MIS, 145. 
ii. 


"AB. 
Kam, on, 4, 482, 002 n. 
Kambhiyat (Üambay]. 291, 240,243, 403, 
ns. 
Kamera), W970, 
KAngmh, 381, $06, 452, 644, ATS. 
Kautil, 470, 


Künt o Golah; 403. 
Karxlulá, (072, 672 n. 


Karanjs, 541 n, 

Rerun tak 

Kivhin, 87 n., 98, 96 21. 00, 100. 196 n. 
M. 60), 061 n. ed, 06d. 

Küshghar, 325, 20, Süda, DU, ME 
sign. 

Keshrntr, 22, 34 n. Mi, 6S, 00; A n., Ty, 
BA, UO, Mie, GA, 100, EU 140, 157, 
Vet v, 160, 216. 2861, 209, 307, sine 2, 
3223, 370, 371, 378; compoowt ot, 
Am; d n, OA, AM, MT, 513, 






Khurkt wide ; 

Kharws Jalilpür, 430. 

Khutaull, 430, 411, 

Khators, 431, 

Khattd, 470. 

Khawát, vule Khàf. 

Kh^ytübid (Punjab), 353; (Andi), 298, 
A14, 423 1., 411, 447, 477, AK2, 8IA, 
523, 607. 

Khilsrahid, 553. 

Khizrpür, 165. 

Kluràsdn, 23, 57 n, 98, 108 n... 227, 328, 

Khunds (Orfsh), 648, 552, 077 n. 





Rot Kliachux, 477, 477 11. 
Kotha, 44th 


Kotla, Fort, 148. 
Küeh Bibár, 140, 329, 370, 369; 304, 400, 


(Audh), 687. 
ib — —— E 
PIR 354 n., SHI 


Matigadh, 6 
Máilu, 681 n. 


TN 


575, 5st, 00) w., 607, 608, 010, 0H, 
om, nig, am", (IR ns (T5 n. esu. 
(86, $37, HRA, | 

Laklil Port, 354, 541. 

Lahkhinpür, 300, 

Lakhnan; 23, 373, 200, AG), 403 5., 412. 

Lakhnor (Satubliali, 330; 

Lalang; Fort, 516. 

Laraghtait, 307. 

Larltin, 642, 000, O88 n., 670 n. 

Lohurt, 405, 526; side Lithart, 


Lotgwdh, 538. 

Lásdigánk, 323, 470. 
Lubüwar, 341 n. zi 
Lími (Bandi fj, 424, 539. | 


Mee 300, 423. | 


Jalir, A00, JUA., A0? m, 
Madinah, 264 n., 220. 
Mahdá, Fort, 494 n. 
Mahindra River, 243, 315. 
Mahkaor, 400, 530.— 
Mabwidibid, (70 n. 


Maisànn, 33, TU. 50M. 

Matwae (Mewar), 370, atl, 450. 

Majha [Majhers), 439, 425, 441, 
533. 


Makkahy (Mecew), ff, 1&1, t82, 187, 191. 
107, 100, 207, 217, 217 n. SSR 294, 
4 n., 326, 325, 220, 351, 244, 243, 
372, 374, 355, 403, 411, AL, G9 ne. 
Oe. 

Malaocs, SML 

Máler, 001, 

Matiuar (Malalmr), 220. 

59. 


imd, $4, 72, 83, L0, 185, 
/237, 361, 944, i, 1242, 
Be, Sek, Wl, Ant, did, 
ANB, 44 440 m, SFL 473, 
GA. 834, 007, MA. 

wt, 


Mirali. NOR p- 
Miaa dr 412 a 


3m 
ee 
m 
oy 


BEES 





Mandi, or Wind, 33, 23%, 401, $t, 404, 
406, 512, 30, MIT, 379. 

Mauupulkot, 487, 401. 

Mani pür, 236, 397, 209, Mà. 

Mankot, 220, Wht, WA S41, 447, 26”, 
394 u., 2105 n... 400. 410 n, 007, 

Matioharpir, an. 

Mangiira, 465. 

Mararáj. 10, 370. 

Márgala, 544, O45, 45 n. 

Mary, 544, 

Mirwàr HROM 

Marh had, 57 n, 9, 108, JOR 315, 308, 
Ar» $14, dii n. 000, 694, 0M n. 
633, 602 n, 815, 071 n. 973, AM n. 

. O88, 6sz. 

Maithlla, Vort, 484, 463. 

Mathurá, 294, 381, MON GSE, Stih 

Mau (Nürpür Beate), IAY, SWL 

MA. wara ‘mesake, LU S4. 


Meets, vide Maiwir. 
Mews, 240, nz 33), SH, 240, 304, 


Sn. aot 
ald (Champaran), 472. 


Mirkopir, 431. 
Miyda KS) (Seainryand). 402 s. 915, 


615 n. 618, 437 n. 


Muradffernagar, 425. 427 ; built, 430, 434 


enon (Sambhal, 413.05 wide 
Naginah. 


Niilot, 355, 344, 
Nagaroiiin, 310 n. 
Nagerkot, 244, anb, 443, 471, 205 
Nagitia, (12; ri Nudinah, 
Nig, Si JOL 101, 175. 32431, 364. 329, 
584, 007, 405, 422. 450 n., MER BOS i 
Nahri Shibit Canal, 153, 
"Nahrwalah, bite Patan (Gajedt). 
Najal, nit n. 
Namakair, Sh, £25 5. 
Nandanpür, 120. 
Narbudidah Bivrr, 343, 294, 250. 404. 474. 
Narkan, 41. 
" Srmul, 35; 447, 348; 309, 807, 
Narwar, 129, 129 n., 542. 
Wath, $83, 450. 
— og 
- hy in Turkestan, 98 n. 
00 Nowülusa] (Sunyror j, 136. 


Nase, 072 u., 072 n. 

Neerhdr, 334, Ma. 

Neh Ujyil, ti7, 
| NTSB River, 326. 507. 
| Ninilah, 8. 

—. Nbshápür, M09, 108 n., 1:17, 152, 579, 403, 
EGO, GAN, WON, An, 
276 n. 


DT, iu (hw Dekhin, 2260, 534. 

^. Ünrha, esda Ündchah. 

Oph, IM, 31A, 344, 355, 302, Xin. 
RH. 205 n, 308, 075, 370, 340, 383, 
09, 300 n. 400, 300 n, AO1, 4040, 
405, 4M, A74:n.. 01, 327, 532; 033, 

2o 9M. 548, 522. 571, 58R, 147, 304. 

Ormas, pète Hormuz | 






— 
Vincere d 


- Ajiimpy 32, 190, 507, 343, 653 
abel Hi 24 i z0. x 
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Panipür Kalle) $40 m, i ede Rünpúr 
sod Panpür. 

Pynjih. 23:0, 26,21 n, 36 n., 68, 05; 72; 
Mo, 1a, 182, 396, 330, 33, 339, 
03), 353. 385, 447, 204. 204 n... € 
A51, 406, 471, 495, WI n, 007. BOR, 
^i. 

Paunah. 129, 470, (A5, 

Vanpür (Panipüri, $ü-Fordlonitr. 00. cda 
Panlpár. 

Pürnepáür, is Kaalnir, (0, 

Varenda, 454, 404 5. 

Parsamr, 37%. 

Potan, oF Patan-| Panjáb, mide Fik 
Tatai. 

Patan (GaprAt), 32 332, IIM, MA II 
A1, MEA, 408. 420; batite oL 435. 
AER: 445, 447, 45A, ADRG, dAl 
AS n. 400, 490, 200, 5615. 

Vátun (6m tho Godá&vurfh, io, San. 

Pathan (Peithin), 399, 434, 49, DOR. 

Pithes, 6, 

Pull Hey tatpiir, 140, 

Patlyall, 40. 

Padus, 92, 340378, 977, 283, 611, 471, 
51x. 

Putgátl, a2. 

Puuu&r. 541 n. 

Püwangsrb, 324. 

Pigu 201. 

Persia, t8, 31 n., 4 n. 70, if. HIT. IL. 
]54, 226, 228, 330, 347, 471. 

Posháwwr, 889, 451, 408, 434, 310, 523. 

Pharwiilo, 506 n., asi, 

Für, 087, 

Pitimi, 522, 5 n., 023; 

Pind Ddan Khio, 507 u. 

Pindi Ghob, BOF n 

Piyhg (vile Mlihübüd, 3i. 

Portugal, lot, 201. 


Pothwár. 544, 24 n. 
a 


/ Püri, ?m?, 205 0, 400 6. 





Vürnia, 432, 452. 


Qus Ufersin), 108 m., 661, fL n. 


Quiat, 520, 347, 443, nd 
Qanen), 35, 490, 393, 338, 341 n. 334: 
41», 316, rot, az. 








Qandahár, 69, 326, 327, 3455, 329, 330, 
324, 235,347, 3058, 2807, 2734, 324, BOD, 
391, 904 n— 408, £00, 410, 417. 448. 
40, 494 r., Mins SiS ma, 572, 
O78, 5540, KIS. 

Qerhbigh. 367. 

Quasi, 107, 100, 219, 400, 943, 

Qilirun, eds Cyprms. 

Qije hl, 682. 

Qingjis, 1440; 

Qiryåt-i Khudüwzml Kháo, 46 n. 

Qisüs, àr Qaid, rfe Chios 

Qum, 578, 047. 

Qundut, 330, 


AHÜTARBA, 2130. 
Rájáwat, 247, 

'Rájmnhall, rids Akbarnapir, 

Ráji, in Kashmir, 322. 513, 

Rājori, 0. 

Rajpipta, 365, 

RAjpàátáná, 353. 

Ràüjshàhl, 6585. 

Wámpür (Val&npór], 4^4, 400. 

Hamels, 674, 

Rankatra, 352. 

Fantanbhür, M MN, au 34, 3 An. 
405. 4855, 430, 4900, 440, 450, 
482, 449, 510, 540 

Rasht, Hiin 

Ttaülpür, vx the Jiæluzt, S87. 

Ratanpûr, 12 120 mi de, 

fRwal Pini, $75 n., 544. 

Way (Klinrüskn, AM, 00% n. 

My Hareli, 136. 

“fod Sea. T. 


440, 

400, 490 n. 

Wobtás ttn Bikar), 120, 129 9., 362. 374. 
376, 417, 400, 472, 421 n... 007, 00A ; 
priae MI NE b 


Anata, a22. 248, 392 

Sabewàt, 2. AT a, 422, 500, 670, 
670 e... W72 n... Q82 n. 

Bafiiün, 25, 611. 

Sahdranpar, 53 
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Sahw&n, 35i "54 n. bide Siwnetin. 


Samana, ARI. 

Samaryacd, 40, 102m, Mid, 315, 407, 
008, G10, A760. 

Sauilatham, 428, 420, 490, 43), 

Samhhal, 33, 25 o. 324, 330, 135, 335, 
351, 4U6, 014, 004, 5317, 539, 610, 614. 

Samognr, 473 u., A34. 

Puch, 533 y., 080. 

Sambeiah, 417. 

Sundhá, oli, 431. 

Bangknir, 3AR, 490 1. 

Ranjan, 4. 

Santir, OH. 

Santwae, 10 400, 

33, 241 374, 379, 401, 402. 

340, 411, 474, 474 n, AMA 

Sariy Jiga 327 n. 

Sarharpür, 4L, 416 5 


Shin, e Sarhmá, or Sabrimd, 53, 111, 


A Bia. M, 39i, ASS, 094. 
ü 
Sarkih, mmr Abmmiihäd, 353, 461, 
470 n., &3^ &., 072 n. 
Barnál, XU. 354, 432, 447, 462, 615. 
Saruhl, 399, 354, 585. 353 n, 441. 
Farm], 33, 424, 907, 583. 
Gere, 2. 
Race River, 414 n. 
Fanin dlt. 
— 190, 301, 350, 230 2, 364, 408, 


— —— 


Fort. 
Sháb&bad, 112, 214, 216. 446. 
Sháhpür, 358, 294 , oti the Chanál, 457 n. 
Shahr-i New, 438 
Sia ja atpür, ride Shuja‘ar por, 
Sharmeibid, 402 
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Shkarifaad. NM. Bumatra, 55, 054. 
Fhaykblwal, 347, 347, 442. Bumdorimn, 365 &. 
Bhergarh (Qunawj), 334, 435 0. 437. Sunndun, $97, 
Bberpür, 4351. 435, 436n:; — *Arax Sunnürgiv, 305, 423. 
303, 19 ; — Mürcha, M2, 483. Hapi. 3%. 


Eiras, Shas t07, LUO, 71, 285 s, 3090. 
2 320, 490, 7X7, 620, ABA, 09, 074. 
Blirán, 34 n, H0, 156, 187, 342 n. 
Shidel (Source), 400, 

Shoe, 400 n. 

Bhaji Satpir, 473, 473 n. 
Ehniler, 17 1., 61A, 675 n. 


Sikentesh (Bimahidhéd), 220, 277 n. 
‘BSS. mE 
Autt ride Pnihpür Sikri 






; Mit, IE v, 290, 356, 2156 n, 335, 
AT8, 301, 391... 398, 39* n. 014. 
Mimi Rigar Dn, Ah, 546 n., 525 n. 


‘ale 


* 
- 


‘feeders, Fort, 994, 437, 431 n., S11. 
Síwnsiin, ur aoe 
39, 529; 548, ATU, ATA, 
fWiy&bh Biver, IR. 
RL 30A, 575 n. 


Sürat, 3X. 35 m., 2360, 243, 373, 390. 2183, 
420. 433, 4x0 n. Aft, 515. 0H, ^18, 
wis, 

Rurbhah Hirer, 418 


ABARIHNDA, 112. 
Pulete, 107, 108, 1&7, 203, E, 54, 
DT, 900, (73, (80, 030 m. 
TàÀjyàr, $a, 4S2. 
"Tadburol, Aot, 411, 447, 475, 183, 31&. 
Tàkhit-i Sulaymán, 34 n. 
"Tulamha, 340. 
TAA, $41 n. 
"Talitgina, 350, 4f) n, 574. 
Tinda, 33, 334, 20, WIL, IAA, 20, 400, 
IL 


Tantlors, 421. 

Tiptt River, 328. 

Tin, X85. 

Tartan, An. 

Tithkand, 000, 

"Tattah (Thathali), 112, AT, I0, 290, 320, 
393 NU, 3, BU), 391 n, 283, 40, 
A2, 4n, ML, DS, 1L, A00, 538, 576, 


— Thus fangar, 461. 


— TEL, LEE n., dyn. 
A35 n. 


M 45, 90, 140, 157, 21h. 
309 2., 322, S6 n. 500 n., 599, 6160. 


429. 
E 
Tihrán (Tehran), 571, 6 








Toda, 294, 

Tou» iver (Bounrrs), 316, 

Tuldlpür, 431. 

Türán, 14, 23. 24 2, 03, UN, $n, va, 103, 
Wo, H9, 226, 327. 

Tarkey, 19, Ma, 830, 

Turshiz, 67%. 

Tas OTP m 


ise 5 ola. 
Uidaipür, 394, 386, 437, 452, SM. 

585. 

Ujjein, 33, 3344, 3021, 404, AS, A74, 8H, 
Bini 

Vinehhod (Uxhibod], 129, 129 &., 455. 

Ündehha, 342, 43, 2/00, 4M) n.. $4. 040. 

Ucchah, vüle Ündchha: 

Cryer (Udantgir}, oF (rotgie, or Deogurh, 
Al2 n. 


——— injehi, 453 ri 
V'halna, 410. 


ASTT, 425, 
Werkopi*i, 977 n. 


yos ET. 
Vaid, Ut, 00, 673 n. Di. 


ABULISTÁN, Ax, a«n 3607, 094 
388, M, 479. 
Zalarnagar, 364. 
Zahkk |Zabák-Dimiyán), 402, K 
Zamåniyä. toumled, 337; 415, 471. 
Vanilla, Tdi. 
Zirbád (Zir&hd] esm of Sumatra, s 
gI u. GH 
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PREFACE 
(Firat Edition) 


The Atin-i Akbari ie thë third volume of the Akbar- 
nama, by Shaykh Abt 'l-Fazl, and is by far the greatest 
wark in the whole series of Muhammadan histories of India. 
The first volume of tliis gigantic work contains the history 
of Timar’s family as far ae it is of interest for the Indian 
reader, and the reigns of Babar, the Sor kings, and Humiyan 
whilst the second. volume is devoted to the detailed history 
of nearly forty-six years of the reign of the Great Emperor, 
The concluding volume, the Atin-i-Akbari, contains that 
information regarding Akbars reign, whioh, though. not 
strictly historical, is: vot essential to a correct und 
of the times, and embodies, therefore, those facts for whia 
in modern times, we would turn to Administration Reports, 
Statistica] compilations, or Gazetteerse It contains the 
ain (i.o. mode of governing) of Akbar, and is, m fact, the 
Administration Report and Statistical Return of his 
government as it was about a.p. 13590, The contents, 
therefore, of the 4*in are naturally varied and detailed. 
The first of its five books treats of Akbars honsehold and 
court, and of the emperor himself, tlie soul at'every depart- 


ment, who looks upon the performance of his duties us an. 


act of divine worship. and who enters into the details of 
government in order to create à harmonious whole. Vouoli- 


safed ns king with a peculiar light from on high, his person: 
is prominently put forward as the guide of the people in, 
all matters temporal and spiritual; in whose character — 


and temper the governed And that rest and posee which no 


constitution cn give, and in whom, as the author of à 
new and advanced creed, tho dust of intoleration is for ever 


allayed, 
The second book treats of the servinte of the throne, 
the military and civil services, and the attendants at 
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court whose literary genius or musical &kill receives a lustro. 
from the encouragement of the emperor, and who in their 
turn reflect a brilliant light on the government, 

The third book is entirely devoted to regulations for < 
the judicial and executive departments, the establishment 
of a mew and more practical era, the survey. of the land, the 
tribal divisions, and the rent-roll of the great Finance 
minister whose name has become proverbíal in India. 

The fourth book treats of the social condition and ^ 
literary activity, especially in philosophy and law, of the 
Hindus, who form the bulk of the population, and in whose 
political advancement the emperor saw the guarantee of 
the stability of his realm. There are also a few chapters 
on the foreign invaders of India, on distinguished travellers, 
and-on. Mubammadan saints and the sects to which they 
 -pespoctively belong. SS 

The fifth book contains the moral sentences and 
vepigrammatical «ayings, observations, and rules of wisdom 
of the emperor, which Abü 'l-Fazl has gathered as the 
disciple gathers the sayings of the master. 

In the A‘in, therefore, we have o picture of Akbar's 
government in its sevoral departments, and of its relations, 
to the different ranka and mixed ‘races of his subjocts- 
Whilst in most Muhammadan histories we hear of the 
endlesa turmoil of war and dynastical changes, and are 
only reminded of the existence of à people when authors: 
make a passing allusion to famines and similar calamities, 
we have in the Atim the governed classes brought to the 
foreground: men live and move before us, and the great: 
questions of the time, axioms then believed in, and principle 
then followed, phantoms then chaséd after, ideas then 
prevailing, and successes then obtained, are placed before — 
our eyes in truthful, and therefore vivid, colours. 

It is for this reason that the Á*in stands eo unique among — 


that long before curious eyes turned to other native. | 
sources of history and systematically examined their 
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contents, the Atin was faid under contribution. Le Péüre 
Tieffentaller, in 1770, pùblished in Bis Deseription 
Géographique de lIndaslan long extracts fram the rent- 
roll given in the Third Book; Chief Sarishtadar Grant 
used it largely. for hiis Report on Indian Finances ; and, os 
early as 1783, Francis Gladwin, # thorough Oriental 
scholar, dedicated to Warren Hastings his ** Ayeen Abberi™, 
of which in 1800 he issued a printed edition in London. 
In his translation, Gladwin has given the greater part of 
the First Book, more than one-half of the Second and 
Third Books, and about one-fourth of the Fourth Book; 
and although jn modern times inaccuracies have been 
discovered in the portions translated by him—<hietly due, 
no doubt, to the fact that he translated from MSS. in every 
way a diffioult ondertaking—his translation has always 
ocenpied a deservedly high place, and it may confidently 
be asserted that no similar work has for the last seventy 
years been so extensively quoted as hia. The magnitude 
of the task of translating the Atin from nncollated MSS. will 
especially become apparent, when we remember that, 
even in the opinion of native writers, its style is “ not 
intelligible to the generality of readers without great 
difficulty.” A 
But it is not merely the varied information of the A*in 
that renders the book so valuable, but also the trustworthi- 
ness of the author himself. Abü 'l-Fazl's high official 
position gave him access tò any document he wished to 
consult, and his long career and training in various depart- 
ments of tlie State, nnd his marvellous power of expression, 
fitted him eminently for the composition of a work like 
the Akbarnamah and the Ain. His love of truth and. his 
correctness of information ary apparent on every page of 
the book, whieh he wished to have to futuro ages ns m 
memorial of the Great. Emperor and &x a guide forinquiring 
minds; and his Wishes far the stability of the throne and 
the welfare of the people, bis principles of tolerntion, his 
noble sentiments on the rights of man, the total absence 
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of personal gnevunces and of expressions of ill-will toy ardi 
encompassing enemies, show that the espanse of his larg 
heart stretched to the clear offing of sterling wisdom, 
Abt ‘I-Fazl has far’ too often been accused by Europe si 
writers of flattery and even of wilful concealment of faote 
damaging to the reputation of his master. <A study, thouglt 
perhaps not a hasty perusal, of the Akharndmah will show 
that the charge is absolutely unfounded; and if we cois 
pare his works with other historical productions of 
East, we shall find that, while he praises, hie does soinfin ely 
less and with much more grace and dignity than any other 
Indian historian or poet, No native writer bas ever accused: 
him of flattery: and if we bear in mind that all Easter: 
works on Ethies revommend unconditional assent to tl 
opinion of the king, whether correct or absurd, as the ¢ uty 
Of man, and that the whole poetry of the East is a rat 3 
mass of flattery at the side of which modern encomiums 
look like withered leaves—we may pardon Abü 'l-Fazl. 
when he praises because he finds a true hero. 

The isue of the several fasciculi of this translation 
bas extended over a longer time than I at first expected 
The simultaneous publication of my edition of the Persian 
Text, from which the translation is made, the geographic: 
difficulties of the Third Book, the unsatisfactory state of 
the MSS., the notes added to tho translation from various 
Muhammadan historians and works on the history of 
literature, have rendered the progress of the work unavoi i 
ably slow. 

Tam deeply indebted to the Council of the Phila agical 
Committee of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for placing at 
my disposal a full critical apparatus of the 4*in, and entrust 
ing me with the edition of the text, for which the Indian 
Government had most liberally Sanctioned the sum of 
five thousand Rupees, My grateful acknowledgments are 
also due to Dr. Thomas Oldham, Superintendent of the 
Geological Survey of India and late President of the Asiatio: 
Society, for valuable advice and ever ready assistance in 
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the execution of the work- nnd to Col. H. Yule, CB., and 
to H. Roberts, Esq., of the Doveton College, for useful 
liints and corrections. 

[ have thought it advisable to issue the first volume 
with a few additional notes, and two indexes, one af persons 
and things and the other of geographical names, without 
waiting for the completion of the whole work, 1 have 
thus had an opportunity of correcting some of the errors 
and tnoonsistencies in the spelling of names and supplying 


other deficiencies. That defects will still be found, not- 


withstanding my endeavours to remove them, nono of 
my readers and critics can be more sensible than T 


m vself am, 
H. BLOCHMANN. 


Vauyts Mannan 


Nivd September, 180s 
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PREFACE 
SECOND EDITION OF hLOCHMANS'S "THRANSDATION 
or THE 
A'ÍN-1 AKBaARI 


Sonie explanation is needed of the preaent edition, 
Blochmann's original translation has for some time heen 
out of print. The Asiatic Society cf Bengal has asked me 
to undertake the preparation of a reprint, and T lightly 
accepted the task, not realizing the amount of labour 
involved. Blochmann's translation and notes form a work 
of infinite detail and thorough acholarship; and though 
it has seldom been necessary to correct, it has often been 
necessary to investigate. This present edition is, how- 
ever, in the main a more reprint. This of itself i no small 
testimony to Blochmann's thoroughness, The trunslitera- 
tion, however, has been brought into line with s morb 
modern system, and a few additional notes [in square 
brackets] have been added ; those with a suffixed B. are 
Blochmann's own MS. notes from a printed copy in. my 
possession; I have not incorporated all of them, as many 
I was unable to decipher. Notes to which a P. is sulfixed 


are my own, 
D. C, P. 
Penses War 


Futtrno. Eux. 
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NOTE 4 

Lieut.-Col. Phillott, who most generously had undertaken to pr parh 
a revised reprint of Blochmann's tranalntion of the first volume of tha 
Asin-i-Alhart, had progressed to the end of the text when illness 
paa uded him from finishing his labours, What mmained to be 

je was the revision of the index, the correction of tho ad tionn 
hotes ax already revised by him on the copy, and the entering of tha 
modificutiony necessary in the proofs of pages xvii to xxxii, and xlix: ) 
lix of the preliminary matter, as also of pages 1 to 10 of the work itself. 

For a long time lingering illness prevented the taking of immediate 
steps to terminate the volume, but in September, 1990, tho rogn tted 
of bringing the reprint to a close. The fact that the volume was being 
printed in England and that no details as to the method of the rev jon 
“wero at the disposal of the office of tho Royal Asiatio Society of Benga 
caused considerable delay, but ultimately arrangementa were made tó 
complete the work in the office of the Society. i 

. Mr. D. K. Das was charged with the revision of tho indox, involving 
the changing of all page numbers, and thy drawing up of a list of e ta 
found in the body of the reprint during the course of his work. Mr. Da 
haa performed his work With great care and has rendered valuable 
service in doing so. Tho new errata aro to be found on page 090 
of this volume, ‘The plan adopted for the reprint has been explained by 
the Editor on page xi. 

The circumstances explained above are responsible for the date of 
the Editor's Preface, às well as for the fact that the date of issue on thé 
title page is given as 1927, whilst the actual publication was not possibli 
till 1939. : 

The Council of the Sooiety wishes to recon] its great indebtedness t 
the late. Lieut.-Col, Phillott for his self-sacrificing labour on tho present 
volume, and to pay its grateful homage to the memory of its late 


Member and Fellow, a devoted friend, a valued helper, and a distinguist 
scholar. f 


B: S. Guna, 






Rovar Amano Bocrerr oy sna. 
1 Pane Srneer, Catcrrra, 
1214 July, 1939. 
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1, — Preparation ol scids—3, Weahing if chen —4, Ù, 10, 12, malting and refining — 
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form ol a wide stroot, running throngh the whule extent of the army, now on the 
— ge-pray Seep yeh Bernier, 

- Tho Imperial Hareai (Ahabíoldn-s 45M). At tho right hand sido is thn Do-22higdna 
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Private Audience Hull (Dimin-t bitsy), p. 45. 


Dog eee eed ae See Ee 
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Heaven ' the lantern whan at a ictence appearing like à wtat,”—Bernier. 
The Nagpira-Ebina, pp. 40, 00. 
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The empero sits in the ponition called dastad, 
Prare VIT Tapones, p. 52 

L2. ulerent Kinda of thrones (sursny) with pillows (mune) to loan against, 

the royal umbewlts (ehatr), amt tho footetool (samdali). 
Prare VII. Tue Naooina Kráiwa, p. 52. 

L. Cymbals f —2 Tho large drum (hwenrys or damima].—9, 4, 2. The 
Ranaich. the Beck Hind! Swrnt—8. The Nafir.—. The Singh, oF 
born —10. The Naggiran, 4 
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T. The Cháirlog. As AbA "LVagl says that this atanderd le sullen thar Ue pes 

coftag, 1 Se NE p n 
Trekis chwtur, ef cAGi@r, abort, The the le adorned wiit of 
(guida) takon from the tails and tho aides of the Tibetan Yak. 


Prares X und XI. The Iuremar Texts, p, 04. 
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two doors; p. 67,8 Holled up over the door is the phigh; p. 208, A*in #4, 

Bolow these three tents, is the Serd-purde and Guldl.day, pp. 47, GT. At the foot of 
the plate is the Nas-gira (pe. dew-catcber}, with carpet and pillow (musnad) ;. p. 45. 

Plate X L—ÜOn the top, the &àrgdA, p. 55. Balme it, on the itt, be the 
Moxszil, ot two-atoried liome; ride PI. IV, No. L. At the window of the upper story, 
the emperor showed himself ; vide Index, darsan, amit harika. To the right of this 
two-wtoriod tend, by the Chibiw Misai (us the word ought tu be spelt, from chobin, 
wooden, ani réwufl, a aquare tent), p. 26. Relow it, the commen conical tent, 
tied to pegs wtack in the ground ; hence it fe called seeíndés, with ume tent polu 
(yab-rerughs, fram the Turkish euruph, ur exrdgh, à tent pole). 

Below le à Zamindos with two polos (GGanrugha), At tho bottom of tbe plate, 
to the loft ip tho. Mandal, p. 86 ; And to Ue right, the * Aj, p. 56. 
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The jam PASE of curved dagger (T) 

The bent knife, 64% (8). 

The jAtnhert, or hililoas dagger (1). 

The inira, à lotg and narrow dagger (19). 

‘The narsink moth (narping moth ?), a short and marrow dagyee (11). 
The bow, bends (12). 

13, ‘The emall bow and arrow, tebhed boven anid Pr (13), 
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The gupit kard, ot knife conemaled lei s vtiok (25). 
"Tho whip, gamehi-bird (30), 
Toe clasp kiile, AGE (07); 
A bow, 
Tue bow for clay bullots, dumpbe, or Kamit yurohea (24), 
The tube, ur pes-shooter, tnfaloi dalin t (40). 
Tho pashtihár (41). 
A lanes calhat giri Le. 8 kmot-unmvellor (43), 
Tbe &hir-i viAi, Le. faliapito (44). 
Tho pohdurn (45). 
— ur dus, for guiding elephante (40). 
‘Tho shield, sipar (47). 
Another kind of » dài (48). 
i eadein o eaaa 

 dubalgha (32). 
Tue Fhiyham, mail coat for houd and body, ii cur piste (50). 
The helmet, with protestion for the-neck, sirsh Awlith (84), 
"The mailed cont, zieih (57). 
Tho mailat soat, with linast piate, bagar (58), 
An armour flor cheat and body, Jéshan (0). 
The brvast and back-piates, chird*ima (00), 
XIV. Wearaxs AND AnMorns (continued), p. 118, 
The coat with platas anv} hotmet, both? (61). 
` An armoar of the kind called sduigt (02), 
A long oust worn over the armour, mpirgha (03), 

tried Aherat (15), 


A donblot worn ove the armour, ehihibged (67). 
The loeg glove, daswina (68). 
Tie rot og M tha imass-pí Ala, ox iron cocking (71): and the large one 
the rae { 
5, p bit 0t bejóm, à mall covering for the back of the hoes (79) 
BA, 5D, Too uri i tbe quilt over whiet the D 
— e P PO 
9V.— "The Kantha 254 (70). 
Pars XV. Axsaw's Macitive ron Coromo Gexy, p. 118; vide p. 122, 

A*in 38, or the Ist Book. 

Piare XVI. Harwey por Houses, p. 144 ; Á*in 62, p. 143. 
Pram XVIL Gases. p, 314. ; 

Zit Sppet Tauro ahows the beat for Chawper, + SL, and the lower figure ix the 
board for ‘Chantal Mandal game. tens wore made of al aie oot 
ders E end —— T 
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SHAYKH ABU 'L-FAZL:! SALLAMI 


Saayen Ant 't-Fast, Akbars minister må friend, wae born at 
Agra on the 6th Muharram, 958,) during the reign of Inlim Shah. 

The family to which he belonged traced its descent from Shayki 
Mask, ALG "I-Fasl's fifth ancestor, who lived in the ninth century of the 
Hijra in Siwistán (Sindh), at a place called Rel (.L,). In * this pleasant 
village ", Shaykh Müsá's children and grandchildren remained till 
the beginning of the tenth century, whan Shaykh Khizr, the then head of 


after ~ 

family had originally belonged, he returned to India, and settled at Nágor, 
north-west of Ajmir, where he lived in the company of the pious, enjoying | 
the friendabip of Mir Sayyid Yahya of Bulhärā- 


Not long afterwards, in giL, Shaykh Mubarak, Abi "LFagl'a father, 
was born. Mubarak was not Shaykh Khizr's eldest child; several children 
had been born ofoce and bad died, and Khir rejoicing at the birth of 
another son, called him Mubárak, ie- the blessed, in allusion, no doubt, 
to the hope which [slim holds out tà the believers that children gone 
+ vee leis those born after them, and pray to God for the continnanes 
of theit earthly life. 

Shaykh Mubarak, st the early age ol four, gave abundant proofs ef 
intellectual strength, and fashioned his character and leanings in the 
company òf one Shaykh Atan ( techs who was of Turkish extraction and 
had come during the reign of Silandar Lodi to Nagor, where be lived 
in the service of Shaykh Salar, and died, it is anid, at the advanced ago 
of one hundred and twenty: years, Khirr had now resolved 
relations to his adopted home, be returned ano more to 
sudden death during the journey left the family at Nagor in great 

7 —— — — 
1 14th Jamary, 1551. 
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of the age "", "In the opinion of this party, he was born at Surraman-raa 
(near Baghdad) on the 24rd Ramazán, 258, and in 965 he came to his 
Sardüba (prop. "a cool place", “a summer yilla”), and disappeared 
whilst in his residence. In the book entitled Sheneidid, it is aid that 
When he was born, he hed on his right arm tho words written, *' Say, the 
truth has eome and error has vanished, surely error ia vanishing " 
(Qür*àn, xvii, 83). It is uleo related that when he was born into the 
world, he came on hia knees, painted with his fingers to heaven, sneczed, 
and said, " Praise be to God, the Lord of the world.” Some ane also 
haa left an account of a visit to Imám Hasan SAskari (the elevonth Imám) 
whom ha asked, “O son of the Prophet, who will be Khalifa und Imám 
after thee!" ©Askari thereupon went into his room, and after some 
timo came back with a child on his ahoulders, that had a face like the 
full moon atid might have been three years old, and said to the man, “Tf 
sem tact not found favour in the eyes of God, He would not have shown 
you this child ; is name is that of the Prophet, and ao is hig patronymic. ymic." 
The sect who believe Mahdi to be alive at present say that. he rules over 
cities in the far west, and he is even said to have children. God alone 
knows the truth ! 

Tho alleged prophecies of the Founder regarding the advent of the 
Restorer of the Faith, assumed a peculiar importance when Islam 
entered on the century preceding the first millennium, and tho learned 
everywhere agitated the question till at last the Mahdi movement assumed 
in India * a definite form through the teaching of Mir Sayyid Muhammad, 
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through his great oratorioal powers, but pressed by enemies he went 
to Gujarit, where he found àn adherent im Sultàn Mabmüd L From 
Gajarát he proceeded, at tho request of the king and to the joy of numerous 
enemies, on a pilgrimage to Makkah, From there also he seems to aye 
been driven away, On his return, it waa reveulod to him that his teaching 
was vexatious, and he aaid to the disciples that accompanied him, “ God 
has removed from my heart the burden of Mahi If 1 saloly return, 
Tahalli recant all.” But when he reached the town of Farah in Baloohistin, 
where his arrival had created à great wenmation, be died (a.m. 911; 
A.D. 1005), — His tomb became a place of general pilgrimage, although 
Shih Ismasi] and Shih 'Tahmasp tried to destroy it. The movement, 
howover, continued. Some of his followers adhered to their belief that 
he was Mahdi; and even the historian Badüonl, who was strongly 
attached to the cause, speaks of him us of a great saint, 

Other Mahdis appeared in various parts of India, In 986 (ap, 1649), 
« Mahdi of groat pretensions arose in Biiinah, 8,W, of Agra, in the person 
of Shaykh SAIST. Thi» man was a Bangali Musalmān. His futher had 
been looked upon in his country as a learned saint, and after visiting 
Makkah, he had settled, in 930, with hi younger brother Nagr ‘lah, 
likewise a learned man, at Biünah, where they soon became respected 
and influential men. Shaykh CAIT kad shown from hia youth the learning 


allured by trade or selling to give up meditating on God." — Religiaus 
meetings, the object of which was to prepare people for the advent of 
the promised Mahdi, were daily held after the five prayers, which the 
brethren said together, and wherever they went they appeared armod 
to tho teeth. They soon felt strong enough to interfere with municipal 
matters, and inspected the bizire and removed by force all articles 
forbidden in the law, defying the magistrates, if opposed to them, or 
assisting them, if of their opinion. Their ranls increased daily, and 
matters in. Büinah had come to such n pass, that fathers separated them- 
selves from their children and hushands from their wives. Shaykh 
*Alà,i's former position and the thoroughness of his conversion had given 
him the rank of second leader; in fart, he soon outdid Miyan SAbd® Tah 
in, earnestness ond wuceesaful conversions, and the later wt lust tried 
to rid himsell of hia rival by sending him with mix or seven hundred 
armed men towards Makkah, “Ala marohed with his hand over Basawar 
to Khawüspür, converting and preaching on the way, but ou account of 
some obstacles they all returned to Diánah. 

Shaykh SAIĀ, Te fame at last reached the eat of Islam Shih, who 
summoned him to Agra ; and although the king was resolved to put 
him to death as a dangerous démagogue, and was even offended at the 
rude way in which SAlAT behaved in his presence, he was so charmed 
by an impromptu address which SALAT delivered on the vanities of the 
world and the phazissirm of the learned, that be sent cooked provisions 
to SAli,i's men. To the amusement of the Afghin nobles and generals at 
court, CAIT on another occasion defeated the learned on questions 
connected with the advent of Mahdi, and Islim Shih was day after 
day informed that another of his nobles had Hono to SAIS, Ts meetings and 
had joined the new sect, 

It was at this time that Shaykh Mubirak also became g " disciple '*, 
and professed Mahdawi ideas. It i» not clear whether lie joined the sect 
from religious or from political motives, inasmuch as ane of tho objects 
of the brethren was to break up the party. of the learned at Court, at 
whose head Makhdüm*I-Mulle stood ; but whatever may have been his 
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The learned at Court, however, were not to be baffled by SAli,t's 
snocess, and Makhdiim’s influence was so great, that he at last prevailed 
on the king to banish the Shavkh, AIL and his followers readily obeyed 
the command, and set out for the Dakhin. Whilst at Handiah on the 
Narbadi, the frontier of Inlm Shàh's empire, they succeeded in converting 
Bahar Khan ASzam Humayin and half his army, and the king on 
of this last snecess cancelled his orders and recalled Shaykh CAINE 

About the same time (956) Islim Shih left Agra, in order to put 
down disturbances in the Panjib caused by certain Niyist Afghans, 
atl when be arrived in the neighbourhood of Biánah Makhdüm'']-Mulk 
drew tho king's attention to Miyün «Abd"'Iih Niyázl, who after Ehaykh 
SA T'a departure for the Dakhin roamed about the hilla of the Biinah 
district with three or four hundred armed men, and was known to possesa 
great influence ever men of his own clan, and consequently over the 
Niyázirebels in the Panjab, Istim Shih ordered the governor of Binal, 
who had become a Mahdawi, to bring Miyán SAbd*'llàh to him. The 
governor advised his religious jeader to conceal himseli; bat Miyán 
SAndVlüh boldly appeared before the king, and so dinpleased him by 
his nogloct. of etiquette, that Iulim Shih gave orders to beat him to 


death. The king watrhed on horseback for an hour the execution of the 


punishment, atil only left when Miyán SAbd*'llüh lay apparently lifeless 
on the ground, But he was with much care brought back to life, He 
concealed himself for a long time, renowned all Mabdawi principles 
and got. as late as 993 (a.p. 1585) from Akbar a freehold, because he, 





arinatw1- Agtiyg (Lühor, pp. 443, 404) stows the opinion of good Sunnis regarding 
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too, had been one of Makhdüm"'l-Mulk's victims — He died more than 
90 years old, in 1000, ut Sarhind.! 

Ilim Shih, after quelling the Niyizt disturbances, returned to 
Agra, but ulmost immediately afterwards his presence was again required 
in the Panjüb, and it was there that Shaykh $Ali,I joined the royal camp, 
When Islàm Shàáh saw the Shaykh he said to him in à low voice, " Whisper 
into my ear that you recant, and I will not trouble you.” But Shaykh 
SAli.A would not do «o, and Islim Shah, to keep up the appearance of 
authority ordered a menia] to give him by wy of punishment a few cuta 
with the whip in his presence. - Shaykh 8 Alà,i had then scarcely recovered 
from an attack of the plague, which for several vears lad been raging 
in Indis, and had a few bailly healed wounds on his neck. Whilst he 
got the outa, one of the wounds broks open, and SAL 7 fainted and died, 
His body was now thrown tunder the fect of an elephant, and orders were 
given that no one should bury him, when all at once, to the terror of the 
whole camp and the king who believed that the last day had dawned, 
a most destructive cyclone brokeforth. When the storm abated, * Àlü,Us 
body was found literally buried among roses and other flowers, and an 
order waa now forthcoming to have the corpse interred, This happened 
in 937 (4.0. 1550), People prophesied the quick end of Islim Shah and 
the downfall of hia house* 

Makhdüm"I-Mulk was never popular after that. 

The feutures common to all Malilawi movements, are (1) that the 


office at Court. Islim has no state clergy; but we find a counterpart 
te our hierarchical bodies in the *Ulamás about Court, from whom the 
Sadrs of the provinces, the Mir *Adls, Muftis, and Qzis were nppointed. 
At Dihli and Agra, the body of the learned had always consisted of 
staunch Sunnis, who believed it their duty to keep the kings straight. 
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How great their infüencé was, may be seen from the tact that of al] 
Muhamiuadan emperors only Akhar, anil perhaps SAlá"*'d-Dm. Khilji; 
succeeded in putting down this haughty eet. 
The desth of Shayid *Ala,: waa a great triumph for the Court €Ulamáüs, 
and a vigorous persecution of all Mabdawt disciples waa the immediate 
result. The perseeutions lusted. far into Akbar’s reign. They abated 
.enly lor a «hort time wlien the return of Hutmiyiin and the dewntnll 
of the Afghin power brought shout a violent politinal crisis, during which 
the learned first thought of their own safety, well knowing that Humaydin 
was strongly in favour of ShiSism ; but when Akbar waa firmly establish 
and the court wt Agra, after the fall of Bayrim Khan, who was o Shita; 
again taunod with Hindüstáni Sunnis, the persecutions commenced, 
Tho hatred of the court party aguinst Shaykh Mubarak especially, rove ] 
to such a height that Shaykh SAbd’n-Nabi and Makhdüm'"]- Mull 1 
represented to the emperor that inasmuch as Mubirak also belonged = 
1o the. Mahdáwis and. waa, therefore, not only himself damned, but led i 
also others inte damnation, he deserved to be killed. They even obtained m 
an order to bring him before the emperor. Mubarak wisely fled from j 
Agra, only leaving behind him some furniture for his enemies to tuele 
their revenge on. “Concealing himself for w time, he applied to Shayir | 
Salim Chiahti of Fathptr Sikri for intercessión ; but being advised by E 
him to withdraw to Gujarat, he implored the good offices of Akbar's . 
fonter-brother, the generous Khin-i ASzum Mirzà Kok», who succeeded 
in allaying ull doubts in the mind of the emperor by dwelling on tho " 
poverty of the Shaykh anil on the fact that, different from his covetous. > 
atousers, Ie had not cost the state anything by. way of fresholda; anil — 
thus obtained at least security for him and his family. Mubiirak some 
timeafterwards applied indoed for a grant of land for hia son SAG Faye, ! 
who had already noquired literary fame, though he wus onty 20 years old, i 
amd waited personally with hin son on Shaykh «Ahd* "n-Nabt. But 
the latter, in his theological pride, turned them out uf his office as meu 
of Mahdawi leanings and Shita tendencies. Even in the 12th 
year of Akbar's reign, when Faysi's poems had heen noticed at Court— 
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was accidentally away from home, and the solders suspecting 4 von- 
spicy, subjected Mubürak to various sorts of ill-treatment ; anil when 
Fayzi at last came, ho was carried off by force to Chitor.! Nar did his 
feara for his father anil his own life banish, till his favourable reception 
at court convmwed him both of Akbar's good will amd the blindness of 
his personal enemies. 

Abà "I-Fayl had iti the meantime grown up zenlously studying under 
the care of his father. "The persecutions which Shaykh Muhürak had to 
suffer for hie Mahdawi leanings at the hands of the learned at Court, 
did not fail to make a lasting impression on his young mind, There is 
no doubt that it was in this school of misfortune that Abt I-Faz! loarned 

t lesson of toleration, the practice of which in later years formed the 
basis of Aibar's friendship for him ; while, on tho other hand, the same 
presaure of citcuntstanoes atimuluted him to unusual exertiona 1n study- 
iat, which mibsequently enahled him during the religious discussions 
ak Court to lead the opposition and overthrow by superior learning aud 

2 broader wentiments the elujie. of fhe *Ulamás, whom Akbar hated 5o 
much. 

At the age of fifteen, he showed the mental precocity 40 often observed 
in Indian boys; he had read works. on all branches of those sciences 
which go by the name of hikam? and nagii, or maS gal and mangil.? Follow- 
ing the footsteps of his father, he oommenood to teach long before he 
had. redchel the age of twenty. An incident is related to show how 
extensive even at that time his reading waa, A manuscript of the rare 
work of Ipfahant happened to fallinto hie hands, Unfortunately, how-, 
ever, one half of each page, vertically downwards tram top to bottom 
was rendered illegible, er was altogether destroyed, by fire. Abi't-Fazl 
determined to restore so rare a book, cut away the burnt portions, pasted 
new paper to each page, and then commenced to rewtore the missing 

T halves of each line, in which attempt ufter repeated thoughtful perusals 
he succeeded. Son time afterwards; à complete copy of the sume work 
turned up ahd on comparison, it was foand that in many places there 
were indeed different words, and in a few pansages new proofs even had 
^ buen adduced ; buton the whole the restored portion presented ao many: 
re points of extraordinary coincidence that his friends were nof a little 
—..— gatonished at the thoroughness with which Aba'l-Fazt had worked himself 

. ánto the stylo and mode of Mem. of » difficult author. 
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Abi -Fagl was so completely taken up with study that he preferred 
the life of à reciuse to the unstalils patronage of the great, aml to the: 
bondage which attendance at court in those daya ethilered inovitable- 
But from fha tima Fayzi hal been asked by Akbar to attend the Court 
hopes of # brighter future dawned, and Abi'l-Fazl, who had then come 
pleted his seventeenth year, maw in tho encouragement held out by the 
emperor, m apita of Mubärak'a numerous enemies at court, à guarantee 
that patient toil, on hi» part, too, would not remain without fruit, The 
skill with which Fayzi in the meantime aequited und retained Akbara 
friendship, prepared thm way for AbüI-Fagh; and when th lutter, in 
the very end of 981 (beginning of A.n. 1574) was presetited to Akbar n« 
Faygis brother, the receptioti was »o favourable that he gave up all 
thoughts of leading a life among manuscripts. “As fortune did not 
at first. assist me," sys AbOl-Pugl in the Alcbarnima, “ T almout heosnie 
selfish and conceited, and resolved to tread the path of proud retirement. 
The number of pupila that I had gathered around ms, served but to 
inctease my pedantry. Tn fuot, tho prido of learning hed male my brain 
drunk with the idea of ecelusiay, Happily for myself, when | passed 
the nights in lonely spots with true seekers after truth, and enjoyed 
the society of such sa are empty-handed, but rich in mind und heart, 
muy eyes were opened und T ssw the selfishness and covetonsness of the 
so-called lesrned. — Th advioe of my father with difficulty kept mo huck 
from outhreaka of folly; my mind had no rest, and my heart filt itself 
drawn to the sages of Mongolia, or to the hermits of Lebanon; 1 
for interviews with the lamas of Tibet or with the jüdris of Portugal, 
and | would gladly ait. with the priests of the Pársis and the learned of 
the Zendavesta. I vas sick ol the learned of my own lami. My brother 
and other relatives then advised me to attend the Cart; hoping ihat I 
would find in the emperor a leader to the sublime world of thonght. 
Tn vain did T at first resist their admonitiona. Happy, indeed. am I now 
that I have found in my sovereign a guide to the world of action anda. 


comforter in lonely retirement ; in him meet my longing after faith and. E 


my desire to do my appointed work in the world ; he is the orient where 
tha light of form and idoal dawns; and it is he who his taught me thut — 
tha work of the world, nmititarious as it is, muy yot harmonize with the 
spiritual unity of truth. 1 was thus presented at Court Asl adno — 
worldly treasures to lay at the font of hit Majesty, I wrote acommontary / 
to the Ayar "I-Kurst,! and presented it when the emperor was at. Agra. 


+ Nanie of the 256th vere vf e beoe chapter of the Quetén, 
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T was favournbly received, and hie Majesty graciouxly dceepted my 


Akbar was at that time buaily engaged with hia preparations for 
the conquest. of Bihar and Bengal. Fays! accompanied the expedition. 
but Abo'l-Fazl naturally stayed in. Agra. But aa Faygl wroto to hix 
brother that Akbar had inquired after him, Aba'l-Fas! attended Court 
immediately on tho emperor's mtum to Fathpir Silai, where Akbar 
happened to notios him first in the Jimi? Mowquo, Aba't Fagl a4 before, 
piesented a. commentary written by lim on the opening of » chapter in 
the Qur'a »ntitled '* Sürat" ]-Fatl ", ^ the Chapter of Victory "'.! 

The purty of the learned and bigoted Sunnis at Court, headed bv 
Majhdüm" 'I-Malk and Bhaykh CAbd" "n-Nabl, had every cause to feel 
sorry at Fupz aand Abü'|-Fazl's successes ! ; for it. waa now, after Akbar'a 

| return from Bihar, that the memorable Thursday evening discustions 
f commenced, of which the historian Badü ont has left us «o vivid an account. 
Akbar at first was merely annoyed at the “ Pharaoh-like pride” of the 
learned at court; stories of the endless squabbles of these pious casuita 
had reachwd his ear ¢ religious persecutions and n few sentences of doath 
passed by his Chief-Justioe an ShiSas and " others heretics" affeeted him 
most deeply ; and he now for the first time realized the idea that the 
scribes and the pharisees formed a power of their own in hi» kingdom, 
at the construction of which he had for twenty yeary been working: 
Impressed. with à favourable idea of the value of hia Hindi mulijecta, he 
had resolved when ponsively sittmg in the mornings on the solitary 
gone nt Fathpir Sikri, to rule with oven hand men of all creeds in bis 
domininus; bat as the extreme views of the learned and the lawyers 
continually trged hitn to persecute instead of to heal, he instituted the 
discussions, because, believing himself to be in error, he thought it hia 
N duty as ruler to“ inquire”, It is not necessary to repeat here thy course 
| which: these. discussions took.* The unity that had existed among the 
tonnet disappeared in the very beginning; abuse took the place of 
argument, and the plainest rules of etiquette were, svon mn the presenoe 
- ei the emperor, forgotten.  Akbür's doubts instead of being cleared up — 

. ly increased ; certain points of the Honafl law, to which most Sunnis 
/——— eling, were found to be better established by the dicta af lawyers belong- 
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ing to the othor three sects; and the moral character of the Prophnt 
waa text acritinized and was found wanting. Makkidüm" 'I-Mulk wrote p 
spitofal pamphlet against Shayhh €Abd* "n-Nabi, the Sadr of the empire, 
and the latter retorted by calling Makiuliim a fool and carsing him. ~ 
Abi -Fag, apon whom Akbar from the beginning had fixed as the leader 

of his party, fanned the quarrela, by skilfully shifting the disputes from 
one point to another, and at last persuaded the emporor that n aubject 
ought to look upon the king not only ws the temporal, but axo as the 
only spiritual guide. The promulgation of this new doctrine was the 
making of Aba'I-FasIs fortune — Both he and Akhar held: to it to the [ 
end of their lives, But tho new idea was in opposition to Talim, the law [ 
of which stands above every king, rendering what wo call a constitution 
impossible; and though headatremg kings ws *Alà** “d-din Khiljt had a 
lefore. tried ta raise the law of expeliency (54. c, maylalat-i 

wagt) above the Jaw of the Qur*ün they never fairly wuoceeded in sepatutitig L 
religion from law or in rendering the wdministration pf the impii, 
independent of the Mull, Henow when Abi'lFazl foar years later, in | 
980, brought ap the question at the Thursday evening meetings, he raised 1 
& perfect storm ; and while the disputations, bitter as they were, had.— 
hitherto dwelt on single pointa connected with the life of the Prophet, or 

with sectarian differences, thay henceforth turned on the very principles t 
of Talim. It was only now that the Sunnis at Court saw how wide during 
the last four years the breach had become ; that "the strong embank- T 


i 


mont of the clearest nw and the most excellent faith had been broker: 
Mirongh 7; &nd that Aklar believed that ther» were sennihle meh in all. 
religions, and abstenious thinkers und men endowed with tiruculous. 
pewer among all nations. Islám, therefore, possessed. in, his opinion no. e. 
superiority ovet other formë of worship? ‘The learned party, secing 
their official position endangered, now showed signs of readinese to viold, 
but it was too laste. They even signed the remarkable document which 
Shaykh Mubirak-in conjunction with hii «ons had drafted, à document. 
which 1 believe stands unique in the whole Church History of Jalan. 
Badioni bas lapply preserved a complete cupy of it? The rmperor 
waa eertified to be à just ruler, and. wüs aa such signed the rank of 
Jalim, The “intellect of the just king " thus became the anly source of 
themselves to abide by Akbar's decrees in religious matters. Shaykh 
SAbd* 'n-Nabi und Makhdüm"1-Malk signed indeed thedocument against == 
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their will, but aign thev did ; whilit Shaykh Mubarak added to his signa- 
ture the words that he hed most willingly subscribed his name, and 
that for several years he had been anziously looking forward to the 
realization of the progressive movement. The document," says SAbü- 
"1-Fazl in the Adtamima, “ brought about excellent resulte—({1) The 
Court became n». gathering place of the sages and learned of all oreeds ; 
the good doctrines of all religious systems were recognized, and their 
defects were not allowed to ahescure their good feutures; (2) perfect 
tolerotion (gulh-i-Lul or '* peace with all") was established > and (3) the 
perverse. and evil-animled were covered with shame on seeing the dis- 
interested motives ol his Majesty, and thus stood in tho pillory òf dis- 
grace.” The copy of the dmft which was lianded to the emperor, was in 
Shaykh Mubáral^s own bhamibwriting ami was dated Rajah, 987 
(September, 1579}, 

A fow wooks afterwards, Shaykh ©Abd* ‘n-Nabi and Makhdfim® ‘I-Mutk 
were sent to Makkah, and Shaykh Mubarak and hia two “ons triumphnd 
over their enemies, How magnanimous AbG‘l-Faz! was, may be aeen 
from the manner in which he chronicles in the AMarndma the banish- 
ment of theses men. Not» sentence, not a word, is added indicative of 
hi» personal grievances against either of them, though they had persecuted 
and all but killed his father and ruined his family; the narrative proceeds 
us calm and statesmaniike ae in every other part of his great work, ond 
justifies the high praise which historians have beatowed mpon his character 
that '' neither abuse nor harsh words were ever found in his household "'; 

The disputations had now come to an end (A.D, 1579) and Fayzi 
und Abül-Foazl hund gained the lasting friendship of the emperor. Of the 
confidence which Akbar placed im Fayzi, no better proof oan be cited 
than his appointment, in the same year, aa tutor to Prince Murad; and 
as both brothers had entered the military, then the only, service and had 
received manjots, or commissions, their employment in various depart- 
ments gaye them repeated opportunities to gain freak distinctions. 
Enjoying Akbar's pereonal friendship, both remained ut oonrt i l; —— 
Sikri, or accompanied the emperor on his expeditions T 
later, Fayzi wee appointed Sadr of Agra, Kalpt, sod ‘Kalingar, in in: which 
capacity he had to inquire into the possibility of resuming free tenures 
Veywrghl), which in conséquende of fraudulent practices on the part 
of goverument officers anil the rapaciowiness of the holders thetuwdlves 
had so much increas as weriously to lessen the land revenue; and 
Abà'I-Fazl in the very beginning of 185," was promoted to the — 
i E medii ind are ———⏑ ———— —— 
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ol Hazári, or the poat of u commander of one thousand fióres, and waa 
in the following year appointed DIwàn oL the Provinee of Dihlt... Faygl'« > 
tank was much lower; he was only à commander of Four Hundred, But 
he did not care for further promotion. Devoted to the mune, he found 
in the appointment as Poet Laureate, with which Akhbar honoured 
him in the end of 1588, that mitiefaction which no political office, how- 
ever high, would have given hum. — Though the emperor did not pay much 
attention to poetry, his appreciation of Fayzüs genine was but justi 
lor after Amir Khusraw of Dihli, Muhummndan India lua seen ti greater 
poet than Fayzi7 
In the end of 1589, Abü'l-Fagl lost hix mother, to whose memory he 
has devoted a page in the ditarndma, The emperor, in order to console 
him, paid him a visit, and said to him, “ [f the people of this world lived f 
for ever and did not only once die, kind friends would not be required to 
direot their bearta to trust. in. God and reugnation to Hii will; but no zi 
one lives long in the caravanserai of the world, and henve the alfficted 
do well to accept consalation." * 
Religious matters had in the meantime rapidly advaneed. Akbar ] 
had founded 4 new religion, the Din-i Hahi, or '* the Divine Faith ', the Jj 


chief feature of which, in accordance with Shaykh Mubirak's document i 
mentioned above, consisted in belief im one God and in Akbar as His 4 
viceregent (k&ahfa) on earth, — The Lalamitie prayers were abolished at | 
court, and the worship of the ** eloct " was based on that of the Pársis and. — 
partly on the ceremonial of the Hindüs. The new era (térikh-ilahi), , 


which was introduced in all government records, a4 also the feasts obeeryed 
by the emperor, were entirely Parsi. The Muhammadan graüdees 

at court showed but little resistance ; they looked with more anxiety on " 
the elevation of Hindü courtiers than on Akbor’s religions innovations, 
which after all, affected but a few. But their feeling against Aba'l-Fayl 
was very marked, and they often advined the emperor to send him to the 
Dakhin hoping that some mismanagement in war or in administration 
would leaen his influnnce at court, Pea is eee 
to the (lissatislie, til his dislike to AbüI-Fagl, n» we shall see belo 
beraine gradually xx devp-rooted, iat he looked npon Bint ær the chink 
obitacle to the execution of his wild plans — An nfexpeeted visit ia 
Abü'Fusl guve him an excellent ee eee» to charge him with 
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duplicity, On entering the house, he found forty writers busy in copying 
commentaries ta the Qur*in. Ordering them to follow him at once, he 
took them to the emperor, and showing him the copiea he said, “ What 
Abü'l-Fagl teaches me i8 very. different from what he practises in his 
house" The incident is said to have produced a temporüry estrange- 
ment between Akbar and AbQ'I-Fayl. A similar, lut. less eredible, story 
is told by the author af the Zakira" t- KAawinin. He nsys that Abû'l-Fazl 
repented of his npostaey from Inlàm. and used at night to visit sncoqnito 
the houses of dervishes, and, giving them gold nmburs, requested them 
"to pray for the stability of Abo'l-Fazl's faith”, sighing at the aume 
time and striking his knees and exclaiming, * What shall I do!" And 
just aa writers om the history of literature have tried to weve Fayzi 
from apostacy and consequent damnation, by representing that. before 
hia deuth he had praised the Prophet, so have other authorx ancceeded 
in finding for Aba -Fagl a place iti Paradise ;. fot it is solated in mrveral 
hooks that Shih Aba "I-Masalt Qadirj of Lahor, « man of suintly renown,* 
one expressed his disapproval of Abü "I-Fazl's words and deeds. But 
at night, so rane the story, hu saw in his dream thut Abü* I-Fazl eame to 
» meeting held by the Prophet in Paradise ; und when the Prophet saw 
him enter, he aaked him to sit down, and paid, "This man did for some 
time during his life evil dends, but one of his books canineives with 
the words, * O God, reward the good for the sake of their righteousness, 
and help the wicked for the mke of thy love,” and these words have 
saved him." The last two stories flutter, in all probability, the con: 
selences of pious Suntiis ; but the first, if trap, deteacts in no way from 
‘that consistency of opinion and uniform philosophi cohvietion which 
pervades Abü 'I-Fál's works ; und though bis heart found in pure deism 
and religious philosophy more comfort and more tlements of harmony 
than in the casuistry of tho Mullás; his mind from early youth had been, 
#0 accustomed to hard literary work, that it was perfectly nutural for him, 
even after hia rejection of Islim to continue his studies of the Qur*ün, 
because the highest dialectical lore and the deepest philologiral research 
of Muhatninadan literature have for centuries been concentrated. at the 
explanation of the holy book. z- Br 
y Ro, thin period alin belong the literary undertukinge which were 





rommonced under the auspices of the Emperor hitmelt, Abo ‘Fash 
Faye, and scholars as Badi.ont, Naqib Khin, Shayih Suttin, Ifajr 
Tockhim, Shaykh Munawwar anii others were engaged in historical and t 
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scientific compilations and in translations from the Sanskrit or Hind into | 
Persian.’ Faygi took the Liliwat!, a wellknown book on mathemati, 
and Abn 'I-Fagl translated the Kalila Damna under the tithe of "Agar * 
Dánish from Arabie into Persian, He also took a. part iti the translation E 
of the Mah@bharat, und in the composition of the Tarihi Afi, d. E 
"History of the Millennium”, The last-montioned work, curious to 
sar, las an intimate connexion with the Mahdaw! movement, of which = 
particulars have been given above, Although from the time of Shayij 
8 Alü,r« death; tho disciples of the millennium had to unfer persecution, 
und movement to all appearances had died out, the idea of a restorer ol £ 
the millennium was revived during the discussions in Fathpir Siksi 
aml by the teachings of men of Sharibi Amuli's stamp, with this 
iniportant tnodification, that Akbar himself wae pointed to us the Lond 
af the Age", through whom faded Islam was to come to.an end. This 
now feature had Alcbar’s full approval, and exercised the greatost influence 
on the progress of his roligiows opinions. "The Tóribh- Afi, therefore, 
wan to represent Talim as a thing of the past ; it had existed » thousand — 
(alf) yenta, uii} had done its work, The early history, to the yrxation — 
of the Sunnis, was related from  ShiSah point of view, and worne still, - 
the chronology had been changed, inasmuch as the death of the Prophet. 
tad been made the starting point, not the Aijre, or flight, of the Prophet 
from Makka to Madina. . 
Towards the middle of act. 1000 [beginning of A.D. 1532), Akbar 























thousanil horse ‘Aba LY now belodgd to the great Ate (omar ol 
kibGr) at court. As belore, he remained in immediate attendance an 
the emperor. In the same year, Fayzi was sent to the Dakin àa Akhar's. l 
ambassador to Burhin? "-Mulk, and to Rúja SAI Khån of Khändesh, — 
who bad gent his daughter to Prince Salim. Fayzi returned after un — — 
aus A more than sixteen montha. 
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the age of 90, nnd had occupied himself in the last vears of his life with 
the compilation in four volumes of a gigantic commentary to the Qur*in, 
to which he had given the title of Manba** Nafaie"'l-SUyin. He com- 
pleted it, ín spite of {ailing eyesight, a short tints befor his death. 

Tha historian Badi soni speaks of him as follows :— 

Shaykh Mubarak bolonged to the most distinguished meon of learning 
ol the present ago, In practical wisdom, piety, and trust in God. he stomi 
high among the people of his time, In early life he practised rigorous 
awoticism ; in fact, he wus ao atrict in his views regarding what is lawful 
anid unlawful, that if any one, for example, came to a prayer meeting 
with a gold ring on his finger, or dressed in sill, or with red stockings on 
hin feet, or rel or yellow coloured clothes on tim, he would order the 
offending articles to be removed. In legul decisions, he was ko severe ie 
To maintain that for every hurt excoeding a simple kick, death was tho 
Proper punishment. If he accidentally heard music while walking on 
the strent, he ran away, but in course of time he became; Irom divina 
zen], so enamoared of nusic, that he could not exist without listoning to 
some voee or melody, In short, he passed throngh rather opposite 
modes of thought and wapi of lifo. At the time of the Afghan rule, he 
frequetited Shaykh SAli,Ty fraternity ; in the beginning of His Majesty's 
reign, when the Nagshbandis had the upper hand, he settled matters 
with that sect; afterwards le was attuched fo the Hamadant school, 
and lastly, when the ShiSalis monepolised the court, he talked according 
to their fashion. " Men speak avcording to the meusure of their under- 
standing "—10 change was his way, and the rest you know. But witha! 
he was constantly engaged in teaching tbe religious sciences. Prosody 
also, the art of composing riddles, and other branches, he understood 
well ; and in mystic philosophy he was, unlike the barned of Hindüstán, 
à perfect master. He knew Bhátibi* by heart, explained him properly, 
and also know how to read the Qur*án in the ten different modes, He did 
not go to thu pulsos ol tho kings but be was a most agreeable comi» 
panion and full of ansedote, Towards the ond of his life, when hia 
eyesight was impaired, he gave up tending und lived in sechtjon, ‘The 
commentary tò tie Qur'an whick hw composed, tesembles thé Tafgir-i 
Kaliy (tha Great. Commontary "], amd consista of four thick volumes, 
und: jx entitled MambaS* Nafti "LSU yan, Tt is rather extraordinary. 
that there js à; passage in tlin preface in which he seems to point to himself 
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ag the renovator of the new century.’ We know what this " renovating ™ 
means. About the time he finished his work he wisely committed the i 
Fárizi Ode (in /) which consists of seven humdred. vers, and the Ode 
Barda, the Ode by Kash ibn Zuhayr, and other Odes to memory, and 
recited them as daily homilies, till on the 17th ZI Qa*da, 1007, ho left thia 
world at Láhor for the judgment-at. of God; A 
I have known no tan of more comprehensive lourming ; but alas! 
under the mantle of à dervish there was such a wicked love of worldly 
preferment, that hie left no tittle of onr religion. i peace; When I was — — 
young, T staili at Agra for several years in his company, He lx indeod / 
aman of merit; but he eammitted worldly and irreligions deeds, plunged 4 
into lust of possession und rank, was timeserving, practised deceit and 
falsehood, and went so far in twisting religious trath, that nothing of 
his former merit remains. “ Say, cither | amin the correct path or in- 
lear error, or you." (Qur*ün, xxxiv, 23). Further, it i41 common saying 
that the son brings the curse on the head of lis father; hence people w 
lave gone bevomd Yazid and say, "Curse on Yazil? anil on bis 91 
futher, too,” b 
Two years after Shaykh Mubáürak's death, Abü 'l-Fagl also lost his —— 5 
brother Fayzi, who diod at the age of 00, after an illness of six months 
on the [0th Safar, 1004 (5th October, 1593), When in his Inst momenta, 
Akhbar visited him at midnight, nnd seeing that he could no longer ; 
speak, he gently raised his hoai and said to him, “Shaykh Jio T havo 
brought Hakim SAli with me, will you not speak to me?" But getting 
no reply, the emperor in his grief throw his turban to the ground, and 
wept loud; und after trving to console Abü '-Fazl lie wont away — 
How deeply Abü LFazl loved his elder brother, is evident from tho = 
numerous passages in the Akbarndma and the A*in in which he apeaka 
of him, and nothing is nore touching than the lines with which he prefaces 
the selections in the A*in made by hini from his brothers pooma. The 
gems of thought in his poems will never be forgotten, Should leimuro 
permit and my heart türn to worldly occupations, 1 woald collect soma 
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Of the excellent writings of this unrivalled author of the age, and-gather, 


with the eye of à jealous critin, yet with the hund of a friend, some of 
his poem, But now it is brotheriy love alone, which does not travel 
along the rood of critieal nicety, that commands me to write down 
some of his verses.” Abd ‘I-Fazl, notwithstanding his onerous duties, 
kopt hin promise, and two veary after the death of his brother, he collected 
the stray leaves of Faygi's Markie I-Adusie, not to wention. the numerous 
extracts whieh he has preserved in the Aberin. 

It. sas about the summ time that. Abi "I-Fagl was promoted to tho 
post of a Conunander of two thousand wou five hundred horse. Under 
this rank be hus entered his own name in the list of grandesa in the 
Aini Akbari, whieh work hi completed in the sane year when he 
collected his brother's litetary remains (159-7), 

In the following year, the forty-third of Akhar'« reign, Abü "L-Farl 
went for the first time om autive service, Sultán Murid Hid not managed 
matters well in the Dwldin, and Akbar now dinpatched Aba "E¥ogl 
with orders to return with the Prince, whose excessive drinking caused 
the emperor much anxiety, provided the offeers of the imperial camp 


made themecives responsible Lo guard the conquered territory, I! the 


officers were diwinelinéd to guarantee a faithful conduct of the war, 
he ias to ase the Prince aff, and take command with Shahraldy Mirza, 
The wars in the Dalhin, from their first commencement under Prince 


Murad amd the Khan Khanan, are marked by a most astounding duplicity 


on the part of the imperial officers, and thousands of men and immense 


Stores were sacrificed, especially during the reign of Jahangir, by 


treacherous and intrigning generali, In fact, the Khün Khánàn himself 
was the most untrustworthy imperial officer. Ab 'l-Fagl's successes; 
therefore, were chiefly due to the honesty and loyalty with which he 
conducted operations, When he arrived at Burhünpür, he received 
an invitation from Bahadur Khin, king of Khandosh. whose brother 
had.tuarriod Abü "I-Fagl's sister, He consented to comm on one condition, 


namely, that Bahüdur Khán should vigorously ausist hin, and tht aid 


thr cause of tho emperor. Bahüdur way not inclined to aid the impetialists 
in their wars with the Dakhin, but he sent Aba "L-Prgl rich presenta, 
hoping that by this means ke would escape the penalty of hiv iL 


Abi "I-Fasl, however, was not the man to be bribed. “T have mado w- 


vow," he sald in returning the presenta, "not ta accept presanta till 
four conditions sre fulfilled —(1] friondaliip ; (3) that I should nob value 
the gift too high: (5) thut I should not have been anxious to get 
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tlitve aro applicable to the preset: use, the favour of the emperor has 
extinguished every desire in mn ol accopting gifts from otbers." 

Prince Sarid had m the meantimw xotesated. from. Abmndnogar ta 
Ttichpür, nnd ns the death. of ‘bie infant son Mirza Rustam made him’ 
tielancholy, he continued to drink. though dangerously il with delim 
tremens When informed of Abn "-Fazl's mission, by returned at once 
towards Abmidnagar, in order to have & pretext for not poinw hack to hit 
father, nml he had come to the banks of the Pürná,* twenty kos from 


Dawlatábáüd, when desth overtook him. Aba ‘Faz! arrived the same 


day, nnd found the camp in the utmost confusion. Each commander 
recommended immediate return ; but Abt 'I-Fugl ead that he waa deter- 
mined to march on; the enemy was near, tbe country was foreign. 
ground, and thie was no time for returning, hut for fighting. Several 
of the commuanilers refased to march on, and returned ; but Abi 'l-Fazl, 
nothing daunted, after.a deluy of a few days, moved forward, humaured 
the officers, and supplied in.» short time all wants. Carefully garrisoning - 
the country, he managed to occupy and guard the conquered. districte 
with the exonption of Nasik, whink lay too far to tho west. But he sent 
dotachments against several forta and conquered Baitta, Talium, and 
Satondlá. Mis headquarters wore on the Godáwüri, He next enteted 
into ant agreement with Chiind Bibl, that, after punishing Abhang Khin 
Habeht, who was at war with her, she should. accept. Janir. a« fief and 
give up the fort of Abmadnagur. 


Akbar had tn the meantime gone to Ujjain, The Dakhin operations 
had also become more complicated by the refusal of Bahüdur Khán. 


ta pay his respects to Prinoe Dànyál, and war with Khándesh had been 
determined on. Akbar resolved to march on Aste, Bahadur Khin’s 
stronghold, and appointed Prine Danyal to take oonmatid ni Apiai- 
nagar. Dànyál sent immediate instructions ty Ab) 'LFagl to raisa 


all operations, as he wished to take Abmadnagar personally, Whon- 


the Prince therefore left Burhinpir, Abo ‘l-Fugl a& Akbar' request, 


jeft Mirs Shahrukh, Mir Murtazi, and Khw4ju Aba "} Hasan in. charge 


of his corps, anil hastened to meet the amperor. On the 14th Ramagin. 
}OG8 (beginning of the 44th year of Akbars reig), he met Aktmr af 


t 


Khargd, near Biligarh. The emperor yeceived him with the following” 


1 The annthorn Pam’ ix — —— in Bhan. 

idesli i Aita ibe orotic Piai ohi ika DANa, Dawa indo Ui Godiser, ince Morii 

Bel gone from lüshpur t» Namála, and from there to Hhühpür, which bw bad built 
poder Mesi calf rerum It do mim (n ruina. 
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eiua = Cum uU byuti yh e ex 

Serene 44 the wight and. pleasant is the woonlight, I wish to talk to thee 
on many @ srebjert. 
ami promoted him for hie exeelleit management to a oomimand of 
four thousand: ‘The imperial army now marched on Asi and com: 
meneod the siege’ One day, Abáü "E-Fagl itspeeted some of his trenches, 
when one of the besieged, who had deserted to Akbar’s camp, offered 
to show him a way by which the Imperialists might get over the wall 
ol the MAlai Fort, an important fortification below Axirgath itself Half 
way up the mountain, to the west and slightly to thé north, were two 
renowned oütworks, ealled the: Málai ntl Antar Milai, which had to be 
conquered. before Asir itself could be reached ; and between the north- 
west and north, there was another bastion ealled Chüna Málai. A portion: 
of its wall waa not finished. From east to south-west thers wero hills, 
and in the south wax à high mountain called Korhia, A hillin the south- 
west, called S&pan, was occupied by the Impermlista. Abü "bFazl 
determined on availing himself of the information given by the deserter, 
und selected a detachment to follow him, Giving orders to the officer 
commanding the trench to listen for the soumd of the trumpets and 
bugles, when he wae to hastet: to bis sxsistance with ladder, be went 
in. the dark of night, whilst it was raining, with his selected men on 
Mount Såpan, and sent a fow of his men under Qaré. Beg along the rond 
that had! been pointed out to hin. ‘They advanced, broke open a gate 
ot Milai Fort, and soanded the bugle: Tho besieged rosé up to oppose 
them, and Abd Fagl hastened to his men and joined them at break 
of day when the besieged withdrew in confusion to Adr, On the same 





** Akbar had no sooner erosemi the SNerebulu (Nartuilát, when Kodzs Bador.x& 
(Raja ishidur SAA) wha —— il the fortemes of Hasenr (Aur) fortified the 
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day, other detachments of the army oocupied' China Malai and Mount 
Korbin, and Bahüdnr Khün, unable to resist longer, sued for pardon. 


(1009). Prince Dányàl who had in tho meantime vonquered. Abmad- 
nagar,! now jomed his father ut Aair. ; 

Abont this time disturbances broke out in the Dakhin, cated by 
Rájü Mannà, and u party set ttp the son of SA Shah on king. Aw the 
latter found numerous adherents, the Khün Khénan wae ordered to march 
against him, and Abü 'I-Fazl was sent to Nik; but a short time after- 


wards, he was told to join the Khan Khinan. Akbar returned, iti tlie ath. 


year, to Agra, leaving Prince Dinyal in Burhünpür, Abü Faş! hid no 
ensy life in the Dakhm. The Khin Khinin stood idle at Alimadnagar, 


because he was disinclined to fight, and left the operations to Aba Fadl, 
who lookmd upon him as a traitor. Ahü 'l-Fag! vigorotaly pushed on. 


operations, ably assisted by his san SAbd" ^r-Ralimán. After coming 
to terms with the son of SAI Shih, he attacked Raji Manni, recovered 


Jilnaptir and the surrounding district, and inflicted several defeats on — 


him. Manni found » temporary asylum in Dawlatibad, and ina subse 
quent engagoment he was nearly oaptared. 

As eariv as during tho siege of Aste, Prince Salim; who had heen 
sent. against the Rand of Udaipür, had rebelled against his father, and had 
moved to Hahabid, where be had assumed the title of king. ‘Though 
on Akbar's return from Burhünpür a reconciliation had been effected, 
the prince, in. the forty-seventh year, showed again signa of rebelfion, 
ani as many of Akbar's best officers appeared to favour Salim, the 
emperor recalled Abii ‘l-Fazl, the only trustworthy servant he had. As 
his presence at Court was urgently required, Akhar sent him orders to 
leave the troops of his contingent in the Dakhin. Putting his son SAbd* 
T-Rabmán in charge of his corps, Abt 'l-Fagl set out for Agra, accom- 
panied hy a few men only. Salim, who looked upon ‘him with little con- 
eealed. hatred, thought Abü 'L-Fas!'s journey unprotected, us he wax, 
an excellent opportunity to get rid of him. He, therefore, persuaded 
Raja Bir Singh, a Bundela chief of Ureha (Cdohha),* through whose 


territory Abi "I-Fazl was likely to pass, to lie in. wait for him and kill 
him. Bir Singh, who was in disgrace at Court, eagerly seized the eppat- 


tunity of pleasing the Prince, who no doubt wonld substantially reward 
him on hi» nceession, and posted a large body of horse and foot near 
Narwar. When arrived at Ujjain, Aba "I-Fazl was warned of. Sulini's 
E ba — 
basg on sda nor tot siata, haa Boon orgs wh Uer Ll 
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intention, and his men tried to persuade him to go via Ghati Chanda ; 


"but. Abà "L-Fasl said that thieves aüd robbers lud no power to &top him 


oti his way to Court, Ho, therefore, continued his journey towards Narwar. 
On Friday, the 4th Rubis E, 1011 (12th August, 1002), at a distance of 
about half a fox from Sarky Bur, whieh lies six bow trom Narwar, Bir 
Singh's men oan in sight. The few men that Abá "I-Faxl had with lim 
strongly advised him to avoid 4 fight, and an oli! servant, Gadi Khán, 
Afghan, tald him quickly to retrost t Antri, which was three dox distant, 
as Ray Rayan and Siraj Singh were stationed there with three thousand 
Emperial horse; he might first join them, und then punish Bir Singh, 
But Abo ‘l-Fayl thought it a diagrace to fly. He defonded himself bravely ; 
but in a short time he was «urrounded and, pierced by the lance of e 
trooper, he fell dead te the ground. Bir Singh out off Aba ‘I-Fuyl’s head. 
und sent it to Salim in Háhábád, who, it & said, had it thrown “into an 
unworthy place", where it lay for a long tims.. 

The Dutch traveller De Lat gives the following aceount of Aba 
"I-Fazi's death :—! " 

Salim returned to Halebasas (Háhhás, the old form of [ihabid), awl 
began to coin gold and silver money in his own name, which he even sent 
to his father, to irritate him the more, The king, enraged ut thin, wrote an 
account of all that had happened to Abü 7I-Fagl, who bade the king be 
of good courage, for he would come to him as quickly aa possible ; and 
ndded that his son should be lirought bound to him, either by fair means 
or by foul. Accordingly, » little afterwards, having obtained. love of 
absence from Daniol Xa (Dinyal Shah), ho took to the road with about 
two or three hundred borsemen, leaving orders for his baggage to follow- 


him, Xa-Selim, to whom all these things were known, recalfing how hostile 


Faz} had always been towards him, and hence justly fearing that his 
father would be more exasperated than ever against him, judged it. best 
to intercept him on bís journey. Bo be begged Radzia Bertzingh Bondela, 
who livad in hia province of Osseen (Ujjain), to lie in wait for Pag! near 
Soor (Narwar f) and Gualer (Gwiliyir) and tosend his howd to him, promis- 
ing that be would be mindful of so great a benefit, and would give him 
the command of five thousand cavalry. The Radzio consented, and’ 


i 1 Fna Profe I. Lethbridge» ^ Fragment of Intian History“, Calcutin Hiei, 

873. A i 

The hick Abà IL-Fasd killed, is eulfed. dis MT 
tiu. LM ane for N s the MSS, pype Seri Bur. 
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villages, to give him early warning of the approach of Fayl. Accordingly 
when the latter, ignorant of the ambusonde, had come aa far as Collebagu. 
á (Kálàbügh), and wne going towards Soor, Radsia Bertzingh und his 
followers fell upon him on nli aides. Fayl ami his harsetuen fought bravely, 

















but leing overpowered by numbers, they were gradually worn out. Fazl 
É himself, having received twelve wounds in the fight, was pointed ott by 
à captive alave under a neighbouring tree, and was taken and bebeaded, 

= His head was sent to the prince, who was greatly pleased. " 
Prince Salim, with that selfish nonchalance and utter indifference: 
: that distinguished him throughout lifo, openly confessos in his“ Memoirs ™ 


| that he brought about Aba ‘l-Fazl’s murder, because he was his enemy, 

and with a naiveté exclusively his owa, represents himself aa a dutiful 

3 son who through the wickedness of others had been deprived of his 

7 father's love. He saya :— 

m "On my accession, I promoted Raja Bir Singh, à. Bundelà Rajpat, 
to à command of three thousand. He ix one of my favourites, and he ia 
certainly distinguished among his equals for his bravery, good character, — 
und straight(orwardness. My reason for promoting him was this, Towards 
the end of my father's reign, Shaykh AbG "L-Fasl, n. Hindüstüni Shaykh 
by birth, who was well known for his learning and wisdom, and. who had 

i externally ornamented himself with the jewel of loyalty, though he sold n 

' himself at a high price to my father, had been called from the Dukhio. 

He wus na friand of mine, and damaged openly ani secretly my reputatioti 

Now about that time, evil-mindéd and mischievous mien hail made my 

father very angry with"me, and 1 knew that if Abü 'I-Fazl were to come 7 

back to Court, I would have been deprived of every: chance to effect a. 

reconciliation. As he had to pass on his way through the territory of 

Bir Singh. Bundelà, who at that time had rebelled against the emperor, 

| sent à message to the latter to say that, if he would waylay Ah 'l-Fagl | 

and kill him, I would richly reward him. Heaven favoured him, and. 
when. Abü "I-Fagl passed through his land, he stopped him on his WAY, 
dispersed after a short fight his men, and killed him, and sent his head. 
fo me at Dábibád. Although my father was at first much vexed, Ab@ 
VFagl'& death. produred one good result; 1 could now without farther 
annoyance go to my father, and his bud opinion of me gradually w 
away." iet, 
. -At nnother place in his " Memoirs" wben ulluding to the murder, - 
he says, us if an afterthought had oeürmd to him, that he ordered | 
- Bir Singh to kill Abū 'I-Fag! because “be had been the enemy of the 






















When the news of Abn "-Fazl's desth reached court, no one had 
the courage to break it to the emperor, According to an old custom 
observed by "Timür's descendants, the death of a prince was not in plain 
words mentioned to the reigning emperor, but the prince’s vakil pre- 
sented himself before the throne with » blue handkerchief round his 
wrisb; und a» no one elae would come forward to inform Akbar of the 
death. of his friend, Abü 'L-Fazl's vakil presented himself with a blue 
handkerchief before the throne. Akbar bewailed Abü 'LFazl'a death 
more than that of his son; for several days he would see no one, and after 
inquiring into the circumstances he exclaimed, “ ff Salim wished to be 
emperor, he might lave balled me and spared Abü "-Fazl," and then 
recited the following verse - 


salus mam uey ab giil y saat La epo ete ax gai jl Le gad 
My Shaykh in his geal hastened to meet me, 
He wished to kiss my feet, and gave up his life. 

Akbar, in order to pnih Bir Singh, sent a detachment under Patr 
Dis and Raj Singh* to Udeha. They defeated the Bunilela chief in 
several engagements, drove him from Bhinder and shut him up in 
Irish.. When the siege had progressed und a breach was made in the 
wall, Bir Singh esaped by one of Ráj Singh's trenches, and withdrew to 
the jungles closely pursued by Patr Dis. As it seemed bopeless to enteh 
him, Akbar culled Patr Das to Court; bat ordered the officers stationed 
about Cdehi te kill the rebel wherever he ahowed himself. In the 
beginning of the last year of Akbat's reign, Bir Singh was once surprisad 
by Raju Ráj Singh, who cut down a good number of hia followers, Bir 
Singh himself was wounded and had n marrow escapo. But the emperor s 
death, which not Jong afterwards took place, relieved Bir Singh of all 
fears. He boldly presented himself at Jahüngir'^ Oourt, and received 
Odcha and a command of three thousand horse as his reward. 

" Tt has often been asserted,” says the author of the Ma*arir" 'l-Umard, 
that Ab 'I-Pazl wax an infidel Some ssy he was a Hindü, ora fire- 
Worshipper, or free-thinker, and some go still farther and call him 
an atheist; but others poss a juster sentence, and say that he was à 
pantheist, and that, like other Sifts, he claimed for himself 4 position 
above the law of the Prophet. There is no doubt that he was a man 
of lofty character? atl desired to live at peace with all men. He never 





* Pagen 624 anc 2400, 
* Timay romark hero that. Abá lVas] never accepted # tithe 
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said anything improper. Abuse, stoppages of wages, fines, absence 
on the part of his servants, did not exist in his household. If he appointed 
a man, whom he afterwards found to be useless, ho did not remove him, 
but kept him on-as long as he could ; for he nsed to say that, if hodis- 
missed him, people would aceuse him of want of penetration in having 
appointed an unsuitable agent. On the day when the sun entered 
Aries, he inspected hia whole household and took stock, keeping the 
inventory with himself, and burning last year's books, He also gave his 
whole wardrobe to his servants, with the exception of his trousers, which 
were burnt in his presence. 

" He had an extraordinary appetite. 1t is said, thut exclusive of 
water and fuel, he consumed daily twenty-two sere of food. His son 
SAbd® r-Hahmün used to ait at table as aafareAi * (head butler}; the 
superintendent of the kitchen, who was a Muhammadan, was also in 
attendance and both watched to seo whether Abü 'I-Fuz] would eat twice 
of one and the same dish. If he did, the dish was sent up again the 
next day. If anything appeared tasteless, Abü 'I-Fazl gavo it to his son 
to taste, and he to the superintendent, but no word was said about it. 
When Abü 'l-Fazl was in the Dakhin, his table luxury exceeded all belief, 
In an immense tent (chihilrdwaft) one thousand rich dishes were daily 
served up and distributed among the Amira; and near it another large 
tent was pitched for all-comers to dine, whether rich or poor, and khichri 
was cooked all day and was served out to any one that applied for it." 

^ Asa writer, Abü 'l-Fagl stands unrivalled. His style is grand and ia 
free from the technicalities and flimsy prettiness of other Munshis*; and 
the force of his words, the stracture of his sentences, the suitableness of 
his compounds, and the elegance of his periods, nre such that it would be 
difficult for any one to imitate them.” 

It is almost useless to add to this encomium bestowed on Abü 'I-Fazi's 
— * SAbd" ‘ih, king of Bukhárà, said that be was mors afraid of 

Abü 'I-Fazl's s pen than of Akbar'a arrow, Everywhere in India he is 
known as “the great Munshi’, His letters are studied in all Madrasa, 
and though a beginner may find them difficuls and perplexing, they are 
perfect models, But a great familiarity, not only with the Persian 
laggy bt slo wih Ab "Fass requ to maketh reading 
of any of his works a pleasure. His composition stands unique, and though 
everywhere atudind, he cannot be, and has not been, imitated. The writers 
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after him write in the style of the Püdishihnáma, the 5 Alamàárà Sikandari 
or in the still more turgid manner of the *Alamgirnàma, the RugSat 
Bedil, and other standard works on Inhá, 

A praiseworthy feature of Abū 'l-Fagl'a works lies in the purity of 
their contents- Those who are noquainted with Eastern literature will 
know what this means. 1 have come across no passage where woman 
ie lightly spoken of, or where immorality ix passed over with indifference. 
Of his love of truth and the nobility of his sentiments * I have spoken 
in the Preface. 

Abü "I-Fazl's influence on his age was immense, It may be that he 
and Fayg led Akbar's mind away from Islim and the Prophet—this 
charge is broaght against them by every Muhammadan writer; but 
Abii "I-Fagl also led his sovereign to a true appreciation of his duties, 
and from tlie moment that he entered Court, the problem of successfully 
ruling over mixed races, which Islim in but few other countries had 
to solve, was carefully considered, and the policy of toleration was the 
result. If Akbar felt the necessity of this new law, Abd ‘I-Fazl enunciated 
it und fought for it with his pen, and if the Khan Khánáns gained the 
victories, the new policy reconciled the people to the foreign rule; and 
whilst Akbur's apostacy from Islim is all but forgotten, no emperor of 
the Mughul dynasty has come nearer to the ideal of a father of the poople: 
than he. The reversion, on the other hand, in later times to the policy 
of religious intoleration, whilet it has surrounded in the eyes of the 
Moslems the memory of Awrangzib with the halo of sanctity and still 
inclines the pious to utter a rakim"- ‘Uah-hii (May God have mercy on 
him !) when his name is mentioned, was also the beginning of the breaking 
up of the empire. 

Having elsewhere given numerous extracts from Bada,onI to show 
that Akbar's courtiers ascribed his apostacy from [slim to Fayzi and 
Aba 'I-Fagl, I need not quote other works, and will merely allude to « 
couplet by SUrfi* from one of his Odes in which he praises the Prophet— 
DU Nb pp ge — ea, ante te jeu cioe 
te ad a aiit Cf acis Aa yo Saltese usb 

O Prophet, protect the Joseph of my soul (i.e. my soul) from the harm 
vf the brothers ; for they are ungenerous and envious, and deceive me 
ike evil aprites and Teme wo ket the wl of nba 
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The commentators unanimously explain this pasmge as an allusion. 
to the brothers Fayzi and Abū "Fazl. I may also vite the Táríldi of 
Ab 'I-Fazl'a death, which the Khin-i ASgam Mirzi Koka js said to have 
nuule :— 

xig Llc dil ei del ios 

Tho wonderful sword of God's prophet eut oif the head of the rebel. 

But Abà 'I-Fazl appearod to him in a dream and said, " The date of 
my death lies in the words | 1.32! 1 3325, " The nluve Aba "I-Fagl "— 
which likewise gives a.m. 1011, 

Abii. ’l-Fagl's. works are the following — 

(1) The Akbarndma with the A*inad Akbar’, ite taird volume. The 
Ani Abbari was completed in the 42nd year of Akhar's reign; only 
a slight addition to it was made in the 43rd year on account of the 
conquest of Barar (Ap, 1596-7). The contents of the Aiarnima haye 
been detailed in the Preface. The second volume containa an account 
of the first forty-six yours of Akbar’s reign.* There exists a continuation 
up to the end of Akbar's reign by *Ináyat! "Hah Mubibb SAli.. Thus at 
least the contimrator is called in two MSS. that T havo seen. Elphinstone 
says that the name of the continuator ia Muhammad Salia, whioh seems 
to be x corruption of Muhammad lih. 

(2) The Maktübàt-i SAllámi, nlso called Inaha-yé 2fhàü "I-Fa:L This 
book contains letters written by Abū "I-Fagl to kings and chiefs. Among 
them are the interesting letters written to the Portuguese priesta, and 
to SAbd® ‘lah of Bukhari, in reply to his question whether Akbar had 
renounced Isim, Besides, there are prefaces and feviewa, n. valuable 
essay on the progress of the art of writing, portions of which are given 
in the Ain, èto. The collection was made after Aba TFags death 
by SAbd" ‘s-Samad, son of Afzal Muhammad, who says that he waa 4 
son of Abü "I-Fazl's sister and also his son-in-law, The book, ns above 
remarked, is frequently read in Madmsnas, and there oxist many litho- 
graphed editions. In all of them, the contents constitute three books ; 
bat Amir Haydar Husayni of Bigrim says in the preface to his Sawdnih-+ 
Akbar} * that he had a collection of four books, remarking at the same 
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time that MSS. of the fourth are very rare. It looks, indeed, as if Amir 
Haydar’s copy wax unique, 
(3) The SAydr Danish,* which i» mentioned on p. 112. 

Besidea, I hnve seen ín different books that Abü ‘Fagl also wrote a 
Risdlayi Mundjat, or “ Treatise of Prayers": a JamiS* 'Ltughdt, a 
lexicographical work; anda Aoshkel. The last word means a * beggar's 
cup", or rather the «mall basket or bowl in which beggars in the East 
tollect rice, dates, ote., given as alma, and hence the term is often applied 
to collections of anecdotes or short stories. But I have seen no copies of 
these works. It was also montioned above that Abd 'I-Fazl presentod, 
on his introduction et Court, two commentaries, of which no MSS, seem 
to exist at present. Nor need 1 again refer to the part which he took in 
the translations from Sanskrit and the compilation of the Tàrikh Alf. 

The Durar* 'I-Mansháór, n modern Tazkira by Mohammad SAskari 
Husayni of Bilgrüm, selects the following inscription written by 
Abà 'L-Fazl for a temple in Kashmir ? as a specimen both of Aba "-Fagl'a. 
writing and of his religions belief. It is cortuinly very characteristic 
und is easily recognized as Abt "I-Fazl'a composition. 
ee oe 6 hi es äl s su e ee e uo ut 
— x shyt 

EF COG ST ste, by ma, 2 al, of 
P A SNE Sy Se sd Ea Ly Gee 
"ru ashlee — Qu 
Aus LOU yam e) am al aus dol) a2, 1 
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gem dee laua. ia As o ae fo co ld oo ale we! 
PU ge ply ee ae hw 
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O God, in every temple I see people that sesk Thee, and in every 
language I hear spoken, people praise Thec ! 
Polythei#m and Islim feel after Thee, 
Each religion suya, " Thou art one, without equal." 
If it be à mosque, people murmnr the holy prayer, and. if it ben 
Christian Church, people ring the bell from love to Thee. 
Sometimes I frequent the Christian cloister, and sometimes the 


mosque, 
But it is Thou whom I search from temple to temple. 
Thy elect have no dealings with either heresy or orthodoxy; for 
neither of them stands behind the screen of Thy truth. 
Heresy to the heretic, and religion to the orthodox, 
But the dust of the rose petal* belongs to the heart of the 
perfume-seller. 

This temple was erected for tho purpose of binding together the hearts. 
of the Unitarians in Hindüstàn, and especially thase of His worshippers 
that live in the province of Kashmir, 

By order of the Lord of the throng and the crown, the lamp of 
eteation, Shih Akbar, 

In. whom the seven. minerals find uniformity, in whom. the four 
elements attain perfect mixture.* 

Ho who from insincere motives destroys this temple, should first 
destroy his own place of worship; for if we follow the dictates of the 
heart, we must bear up with all men, bub if we look to the external, we 
find everything proper to bo destroyed. 

* 
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O God, Thou art just and judgest an action by the motive ; 

Thou knowest whether 4 motive is sublime, and tellest the king what 
motives a king should have. 

I have & few notes on Abà "]-Fazl's family, which may form the con- 
clusion of this biographical noticed. The A*in gives the following list of 
Shaykh Mubirak’s sons. 

I. Shaykh Aba ‘l-Fayz, better known under his poetical name of 
Fayzi. He was born in a.u. 9/04 (A.n. 1547) and seems to have died 
childless, 

2. Shaykh AbG 'I-Fuzl, born 14th January, 1551, murdered 12th 
Anguat, 1602. ; 

3. Shaykh Abt "l-Barakat, born 17th Shawwal, 960 (1552). “ Though 
hie has not reached a high degree of learning, he knows much, is a practical 
man, and well versed in fencing. Ho ia good-natured and fond of 
dervishes.” He served wider AbO 'I-Fagl in Khandesh. 

4. Shaykh AbG 'l-Khayr, born 22nd Jumada I, 967. “Heisa well- 
informed young man, of a regulated mind." He, too, must have entered 
the Imperial service ; lor he is mentioned in the Adtarndma as having 
been sent by the emperor to the Dakhin to fetch Prince Dinvil. 

5. Sksykl Abū ‘l-Makirim, born 23rd Shawwal, 976. Ho was wild 
nt first, but guided by his father he learned a good deal. He also studied 
under Shàh Abü 'I-Fatly Shirüzi. 

The above five sons were all by the same mother, who, as remarked 
above, died in 998. 

6, Shaykh Aba Tursb, born 23rd Zi! Hijjah, 988. “ Though his mother 
i» another one, he is admitted at Court, und is engaged in seli- 

a 

Besides the above, Abd ‘I-Fael mentions two posthumous sons by 
gumm, or concubines, viz, Shaykh Abd ‘l-Himid, born Srd Rabi H, 
1002, and Shaykh Abū Räahid, barn Ist Jumids I, 1002. "They resemble 
their father.” 

Of Mubirak’s daughters, I find four mentioned in the histories :— 

i. One married to Khüd&wand Khán Dakhínt ; vide p.490, Badii,oni 
calls her husband a Ref, ie. à Shiah, and suya he died in Kari in 
Gujarat, . 

2. One married to Husüm" 'd-Din; vide p. 488. 

3. One married to a son of Raja SAI Khán of Khandesh. Their 
son Saidar Khiin* was made, in the 45th year of Akbar's reign, à com- 
mandor of ona thousand — — 

C Vfhe Lakhnan edition of the Abtan (LL, K) salin kim Sundar Khan. 
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4. Làdli Begum, married to Islim Khan ; vide p. 502, note 1, Mr, T.W. 
Beale of Agra, the learned author of the MiftZA* tanwirikh, informs me 
that Ládli Begam died in 1017, or five years before the death of her 
husband. Her mausoleum, called the " Rawgayi Ladi Begam” is about 
two miles to the east of Akbar's mausoleum at Sikandra, near Agra, 
The interior was built of marble, and the whole was surrounded by a wall 
of red Fathpür sandstone, It was completed in 1004. In 1843, Mr, Beale 
saw in the Rawza several tombs without inscriptions; und a few years 
ago the plaoe was sold by government to a wealthy Hinda. The new 
owner dug up the marble stones, sold them, and destroyed the tomba, 
so that of the old Rawya nothing exista nowadays but the i 
wall, Mr. Beale thinks that the bodies of Shaykh Mubárak, Faysi, 
and Abü '|-Fazl were likewise buried there, because over tho entrance 
the following inscription in Tughrà characters may still be seen :— 

ll, eli we 43,31 ITI e 43 — — a ~ 
prx uh s cin ad a2 veas diii — z eda! ael | lcd 
s e| adis alll Ast! Qo eS fle alt Lo Laat "m 
Ste dhe ail ols os slooh 1 all, Lisl Ji al $: Just 
We! y aod a co ot cette aleae axi 

In the name of God the merciful, the clement, in whom I trust ! 
This mausoleum was erected for the divine scholar, the sage of the 
eternal, the gatherer of knowledge, Shaykh Mubirakullah (may his scoret 
be sanctified !), in filial piety by the ocean of sciences, Shaykh Abi ‘I-Fazt 
—may God Almighty preserve him !—in the shadow of the majesty of 
the just king, whom power, auspiciousness, and generosity follow, 
Jalüludduny& waddin Akbar, Püdisbih-i Ghüzi—may God Almighty 
perpetuate the foundations of hís kingdom !—«nder the superintendenze 
of Abü "I-Barakat, in 1004 (A.D. 1595-94). 

Thus ít will appear that the Rawza was bailt in the year in which 
Fayzi died.. Shaykh Mubarak, as mentioned above, died in a.p. 1093. 
It seema, however, as if Shaykh Mubürak and Faygi had been buried 
^t a place opposite to Agra, on the left bank of tbe Jamuniá, where he 
first settled in 1551; for Abd 'I-Fagl says in his description of Agra in 
tho d*in 1—" On the other side of the river is the Chir Bagh Villa, built 
by Firdaws Makint (the emperor Babar), "There the author was born, and 
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there ate renting places of his father and his elder brother, Shaykh SAIAS 
'd-Din. Majzüb and Mir Rafi*'d-din Safawi and other worthies are also 
buried there." We have no information regarding a removal of the bodies 
to the other aide of the Jamuná, though Aba "I-Fazl's inscription no doubt 
shows that such a removal was intended, It ia a pity, however, 
that the Rawga wus sold and destroyed. 

Abf 'b-Fazl's son is the well-known 

BuaAvku SAnp* 'a-Ranwix Arzan Kmax. 

He was born on the 12th ShaSbán, 979, and. received from his grand- 
father the Sunn] name of SAbd" "r-Rahkmin. In the 35th year of Akbar's 
reign, when twenty years of age, Akbar married him to the daughter of 
SaSadat Yar Koka’s brother. By her SAbd" 'r-Rahmiin had « son,to whom 
Akbar gave the name of Bishotan.! 

When Abü '-Fazl was in command of the army in the Dakhin, 
SAbd" ‘r-Rahmin was, what the Persians call, tho fir-i-rá-yi tarkaxh-i-, 
“the arrow at hand at the top of the quiver”, ever rosdy to perform duties 
from which others shrank, and wisely and courngeously settling matters 
of importance. He especially distinguished himself in Talingina. When 
Malik Ambar, in the 46th year, had caught SAM Mardin Bahidur (p. 586) 
and had taken possession of the country, Aba ‘l-Fazl dispatched SAbd" 
'r-Rabmán and Sher Khwája (p. 510) to oppose the enemy. They crossed 
the Godawari near Nánder, and defoated &Ambar at the Manjari. 

Jahángir did not transfer to the son the hatred which he had felt 
for the futher, made him a commander of two thousand horse, gave him 
the title of Afzal Khin, and appointed him, in the third year of his 
reign, governor of Bihár, eio Islim Khin (the husband of Abd 'l-Fag!'s 
sister) who was sent to Bengal. SAbd* 'r-Ralmán also received Gorükhpür 
a^ jügir. As governor of Bihür, he had his headquarters at Patna. 
Once during his absence from Patna, a dervish of the name of Qutb® 
'd-din appeared in the district of Bhojpir, which belonged to the then 
very troublesome Ujjainiya Rajis (p. 077, note), and gave out that 
he was Prince Khusra, whom his unsuccessful mbalon and imprison- 
ment by Jahāugir had mad» the favourite of the people. Collecting 
a large number of men, he marched on Patna, occupied the fort which 
Shaykh Banaras! and Ghiyay SAbd" ‘r-Ralunan's officers, cowardly gave 
up, and plundered Afyal Khin's property and the Imperial treasury. 
SAbd" ’r-Rahmin retumed from Gorikhpiir as soon us he heard of 
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rébellion. The pretender fortified Patna, and drew up his army at the 
Pun Pun River. SAbd" 'r-Rabmán charged at once, and after a abort 
fight dispersed the enemy. Quth now retreated to the fort, followed by 
SAbd" 'r Rahman, who succeeded in capturing him. He executed the man 
at once, and sent his head to Court, together with the two cowardly 
officers. Jahangir, who was always minute in his punishmenta, had their 
heads shaved and women's voils put over tho faces; they were then 
tied to donkeys, with their heada to the tail& aml paraded through 
thé towns (ashAie) as a warning tà other. 

Not long alter this flair, Abd" "r-Rabrnán fell ill, nmd went to Court, 
where ho waa well received. He lingered for a time, and died of an abscess, 
inthe Sth year of Jahingir's reign (a1. 1022) or eleven years after his 
father's murder, 


BiauworAN, sox op SAsp® 'n-RAWMAN, SON OF Suavxy And "L-Fagr. 


He: was born on the Srd Zi QaSda, 900, In the Hth year of Jahángir's 
reign, he was a commander of seven hundred, with three hundred hore. 
In the 10th year of Shili Jahin’s reign, he is mentioned as o commander 
of five hundred horse, which rank he held when he died in the 1th year 
of the me reign. 
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ABU 'L-FAZL'S8. PREFACE 
ALLAH* AKBAR 


© Lord, whowe secrete aro tor ever veiled 

And whow perfection knows not à beginning, 

Bail and beginning, both are lost in Thee, 

No trace of them fw found, in Thy eternal reatm. 

My words oro lamey miy tongue, « stony fracti 

low wings my loot, and wide hi the expanse. 

Confused sre my thoughts; but thie ie Thy best praise, 
In ecitasy alone ] see "hes faco to face! 


Ir is proper for a man of true knowledge to praise God not only in 
words, but also in deeds, and to endeavour to obtain everlasting happi- 
ness, by putting the window of his hoart opposite tha slit of his pen, 
and describing some of the wondrous works of the Creator. Perhaps 
the lustre of royalty may shine upon him, and its light enable him to 
gather a few drops from the ocean, und a. few atoms from the endless 
field of God's works. He will thus obtain everlasting felicity and render 
fertile the dreary expanse of words and deeds, 

1, Abo 'l-Fazl, son of Mubarak, return thanksgiving to God by singing 
the praises of royalty, and by atringing its kingly pearls upon the thread 
of description; but it is not my intention to make mankind, for the 
first time, nequainted with the glorious deeds and excellent virtues of 
that remarkable man,? who elothes our wonderful world in new colours, 
and ia an ornament to God's noble creation, It would be whaurd on my 
part to speak about that which is known ; | should make myself the 
butt of the learned. It is only my personal knowledge of him, a priceless 
jewel, which 1 send to the market place of the world, and my heart feels 
proud of being engaged in such an undertaking. But it could not have 
heen from self-Liudation thut I have taken upon myself to carry out 
so great æ tuski work which even heavenly beings would find beset 
with difficulties; for such a motive would expose my inability and 
shortaightedness, My sole object in writing this work was, to 
impart to all that take an interest in thi auspicious century, a knowledge 
of the wisdom, magnanimity, and energy of him who understands the 
minutest indications of all things, created and divine, striling a« he docs 

i Akbar. 
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over the field of knowledge; and, secondly to leave future generations 
a noble legacy. The payment of a debt of gratitude is an ornament of 
life and a provision for man's last journey, There may be some in this 
world of ambitious strife, where natures are so different, desiras so 
numerous, equity so rate, and guidance so searce, who, by making um 
of this source of wisdom, will escape from tho perplexities of the endless 
chaos of knowledge and deeds. It is with this aim that I describe some 
of the regulations of the great King, thus leaving for far and near, a 
standard work of wisdom. In doing so, I have, of cours, to speak of the 
exalted position of a king, and also to describe the condition of those 
who are assistants in this great office. 
No dignity is higher in the oyes of God than royalty; and those 
who are wise, drink from its auspicious fountain. A sufficient proof of 
this, for those who require one, is the fact that royalty is n remedy for 
the spirit of rebellion, and the reason why subjects obey. Even tha maan- 
ing of the word Padishah shows this; for pid signifies stability and 
possemion, and shah means origin, lord. A king is, therefore, the origin 
of stability and possession. If royalty did not exist, the storm of strife 
would never subside, nor selfish ambition disappear. Mankind, being 
under the burden of lawlessness and lust, would sink into the pit of 
destruction ; the world, this great market place, would lose its prosperity, 
anid the whole earth become a barren waste, But by the light of imperial 
justice, some follow with cheerfulness the road of obedience, whilst 
others abstain from violence through fear of punishment; and out 
of necessity make choice of the path of rectitude, Shah is also a name 
given to one who surpasses his fellows, as you may seo from words like 
shah-euwir, shah-rah; it is also a term applied to a bridegroom—the 
workl, as the bride, botrothes herself to the King, and becomes his 
Silly and shortsighted men cannot distinguish a true king from a 
selfish ruler, Nor is this remarkable, as both have in common a large 
treasury, a numerous army, cléver servanta, obedient subjects, an 
abundance of wise men, a multitude of wkilful workmoen, and a superfluity 
of means of enjoyment. But men of deeper insight remark a difference. 
In the casn of the former, the things just now enumerated, are fasting ; 
M but in that of the latter, of short duration. The former does not attach 
E himself to these things, as his object in to remove oppression and provide 
for everything which is good. Security, health, chastity, justice, polite 
- manners, faithfulness, truth, an increase of aincerity, etc., are the result. 

The latter is kept in bonds by the external forms of royal power, by 
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vanity, the slavishness of men, and the desire of enjoyment ; hence, every- 
where there is insecurity, ansettledness, strife, oppression, faithlessness, 
robbery. 

Royalty is a light emanating from God, «nd a tay from tho sun, 
the illuminator of the universe, the argument of the book of perfection, 
the receptacle of all virtues, Modern language calls this light favr-é Teid? 
(the divine light), and the tongue of antiquity called it biyaa Kura 
(the sublime halo). It is communicated by God to kings without the 
intermediate assistance of any one, and men, in the presence of it, bend 
the forehead of praise towards the ground of submission. Again, many 
excellent. qualities flow from the possession of this light. 1. 4 paternal 
love towards the subjects. Thousands find rest in. the love of the King: 
and sectarian differences do not raise the dust of strife, In his wisdom, 
the King will understand the spirit of the age, and shape his plans 
accordingly. 2. A large heart, The sight of anything disagreeable docs 
not unsettle him; nor is want of discrimination for him a source of 
disappointment. His courage steps in. His divine firmmess gives him 
the power of requital, nor does the high position of an offender interfere 
with it, The wishes of great and small are attended to, and their claims 
meet with no delay at his hands, 3. A daily jnereasing trust in God. 
When he performs an action, be conaiders God as the real doer of it (ond 
himself as the medium), so that a conflict of motives ean produce no 
disturbance. 4. Prayer and devotion, Tho success of his plans will 
not lead him to neglect ; nor will adversity cause him to forget God, and 
madly trust in man. He puts the reins of desire into the banda of reason ; 
in the wide field of his desires he does not permit himself to be trodden 
down by restlessness, nor will he waste his precious time in seeking after 
that which is improper. He makes wrath, the tyrant, pay bomuge to 
wisdom, so that blind rnge may not get the upper hand, and inconsider- 
ateness overstep the proper limit. Ho sits on the eminence of propriety, 
so that those who havo gono astray have a way left to return without 
exposing their bad deeds to the public gaze. When he sits in judgmont, 
the petitioner seems to be the judge, and he himself, on nccoant of his 
mildness, the suitor for justice, Ho does not permit petitioners to be 
delayed on the path of hope; he endeavours to promote the happiness 
of the creatures in obedience to the will of the Creator, and nevor seeks 
to please the people in contradiction to reason. He ia for ever searching 








+ Akbar worshipped tli the visible representative of God, asi the immediate 
source wf life. Regarding his form of worship, side below. 
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after those who speak the truth, and is nob displeased with words that 
seem bitter, but are in reality sweet. He considers the nature of the words 
and the rank of the speaker. He is not content with not committing 
violence, but ho must see thut no injustice is dons within his realm. 

He is continunlly attentive to the health of the body politic, and 
applies remedies to the several diseases thereof. And in the same manner 
that the equilibrium of the animal constitution depends upon an equal 
mixture of the elements! so also does the political constitution become 
well tempered by a proper division of ranks; and by means of the 
warmth of the ray of unanimity and concord, a multitude of people 
become fused into one body. 

The people of the world may be divided into four classes*— 
1. Warriors, who in the political body have the nature of fire, Their flames, 
directed by understanding, consume the straw and rubbish of rebellion 
and strife, but kindle also the lamp of rest in this world of distur- 
bances, 2. Artificers and merchants, who hold the place of air, From 
their labours and travels, God's gifts become universal, and the hreezo 
of contentment nourishes the rose-treo of life, 3. The learned, such as 
the philosopher, the physician, the arithmetician, the geometrician, the 
astronomer, who resemble water. From their pen and their wisdom, a 
river rises in the drought of the world, and the garden of the creation 
receives from their irrigating powers a peouliar freshnosa. 4. Hushandmen 
and labourers, who may be compared to earth. By their exertions, the 
staple of life is brought to perfection, and strength and happiness flow 
from their work. 

It is therefore obligatory for a king to put each of these in its proper 
place, and by uniting personal ability with due respect for others, to 
came the world to flonrish. 

And as the grand political body maintains its equilibrium by the 
above four ranks of men, so does royalty receive its final tint from a 
similar fourfold division. 

L The nobles of the state, who in reliance on their position lead every- 
thing to a happy issue. llluminating the battle-field with the halo 
of devotedness, they make no account of their lives. These fortunate 
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courtiers resemble fire, being ardent in devotion, and consuming in dealing 
with foes, At tho head of this class is tho Vakil, who from his having 
attained by his wisdom the four degrees of perfection, is the emperor's 
lieutenant in all matters connected with the realm and the household, 
He graces the Counoil by his wisdom, and settle with penetration the 
great affairs of the realm, Promotion and degradation, appomtment 
and dismissal, depend on his insight, It requires therefore an experienced 
man who possesses wisdom, nobility of mind, affability, firmness, 
magnanimity, a man able to be at peace with any one, who ix frank, 
single-minded towards relations and strangers, impartial to friends 
and enemies, who weighs his words, is akilful in business, well-bred, 
esteemed, known to be trustworthy, sharp and farsighted, noquainted 
with the ceremonies of the court, cognizant of the State secrets, prompt 
in transacting business, unaffected by the multiplicity of his duties. 
He should consider it his duty to promote the wishes of others, and 
base his notions on a due regard to the different ranks of men, treating 
even his inferiors with respect, from tha desire of attaching to himself 
the hearts of all, He tukes exre not to commit improprietios in conversa- 
tion, and guards himself from bad actions, Althongh the financial offices 
are not under his immediate superintendence, yet he received the returns 
from tho heads of all financial offices, and wisely keeps abstracts of their 
returns. 

The Mir-mal,? the Keeper of the seal, the Mir-bakhahi,* the Bar- 
“begi,* the Qurbegi,* the Mir-tozak," tho Mir-bahri,? the Mir-barr," the 
Mir-Manail,” the Khwansalir,” the Munshi,"* the Qish-begi, the Abhta- 
begi, ™ belong to this class. Every one of them ought to be snfficiently 
acquainted with the work of the others. 
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2. The awistants of victory, the collectors and. those entrusted with 
income antl expenditure, who in the administration resemble wind, at 
times 4 heart-rejoicing breeze, at other times « hot, pestilontial blast. 
The head of this division is the Visier, also called Din. Ho ís tha 
lieutenant af the Emperor in financial mattery, superintends the imperial 
treasaries, and cheels all noeountz, — He is the banker of the cash of the 
revenue, the cultivator of the wilderness of the world, He must be a 
mémber of the Divine Faith, a skilful arithmotician, free from avarice, 
circumspect, warm-hearted, abstinent, active in business, pleasing in his 
style, clear in his writings, truthful, a man of integrity, condescending, 
zealous in his work. He is in reality & book-keeper, He explains all 
matters which appear too intricate for the Mustawfi* ; and whatever is 
beyond his own ability he refers to the Vakil, The Mustawfi, the Sahib-i 
Tawji the Awarja Nawis* the Mir-Sàmán,! the Nàgiri Buyūtāt,* 
the Diwüni Bayütát the Mushrif? of the Treasury ; the Wügi*a 
Nuwis,* the 5 Amil * of the domains, are under his orders, and act by the 
force of his wisdom. ^ 

Some princes consider the office of the Vizier as a part of that of the 
Vakil, and are anxious to find in their realm a man who possesses the 
excellent qualities of these two pillars of the edifice of the State. But 
ga they are not alwaya ublo to find a person qualified for the office of a 
Vakil, they make choice of a man who has some of his qualities, and 
appoint him as Mushrif-¢ Dowin, which office is higher in rank than that 
of the Diwan, but lower than that of the Vakil. 

3. The companions of the king, who are the ornamenta of the court by 
the light of their wisdom, the ray of their sharpsightedness, their know- 
ledge of the times, their intimate acquaintance with human nature, their 
frankness and polite address. Throngh the excellence of their religious 
faith and good will, thousands open in the market place of the world 
the stores of virtue. Wisely fettering ambition on the battlefield of 
tho world, they extinguish the sparks of wrath by the rain of their 
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wisdom ; whence they resemble water in the affairs of the body political. 
When they are of a mild temperament, they remove the dust of affliction 
from the hearta of men, and bestow freshness upon the meadow of the 
nation; but if they depart from moderation, they inundate the world 
with a deluge of calamity, so that numbers are driven by the flood of 
misfortunes into the current of utter extinction, 

At the head of this cluss stands the philosopher, who with the 
assistance of his wisdom and example purifies the morals of the nation, 
and girds himself with the noble aim of putting the welfare of mankind 
upon a sound basis. The Sadr, the Mir-SAdl, the Qázi,* the physician, 
the astronomer, the poet, the soothsayer, belong to this class. 

4. The servants who at court perform the duties about the king. 
They occupy in the system of the State the position of earth, As such, 
they lis on the high road of submission, and in dust before the majesty 
of the king. If free from chaff and dross, they nre like an elixir for the 
body; otherwise they nre dust and dirt upon the face of success. The 
table servant, the armour bearer, the servants in charge of the sharbat 
atid the water, the servant in charge of the mattresses and the wardrobe, 
belong to this class. 

If the king be waited on by servants to whom good fortune has 
given excellent qualities, there arises sometimes a harmony, whieh is 
like à nosegay from the flower-bed of uuspiciousness, 

Tust as the welfare of the whole world depends upon the snccessful 
working of the above-mentioned four classes, az settled by kings, so 
does the body politic depend upon the proper formation of the latter 
four divisions, 

The sages of antiquity mention the following four persons as the 
chief supports of the Stato:—1. 4m wpright collector, who protects the 
husbandman, watches over the subjects, develops the country, and 
improves the revenues. 2. A conscientious commander of the army, active 
anil strict, 3. A chief justice, free from uvatice and selfishness, who sita 
on the eminence of circumspection and insight, and obtains his ends by 
putting various questions, without exclusively relying on witnesses and 
oatha; 4. An intelligencer, who transmita the nvents of tha time without 
addition or diminution, always keeping to the thread of truth and 
penetration, 





t Klso ealled Gadr-i Jahn, thu Chief Justice und Administrator General of th» empire. 
è Tho Qasi hears the case; the Mir Adi pasmes the sentence, 





It is moreover incumbent on & juat king to make himself acquainted 
with the characters of the following five kinds ' of men of whom the world 
is composed, aul act accordingly. 1. The most commendable person 
is the sagacious man who prudently does that which is proper and 
absolutely necessary. The fountain of his virtues does not only run along 
his channel, but renders verdant the fiekis of other men. Such a one 
is the fittest person for a king to consult in State affairs. After him comes, 
secondly, the man of good intentions. The river of his virtues does not 
üow over it» bed, and does not therefore become an irrigating source 
for others. Although it may be proper to show him kindness and respect, 
yet he does not merit so high a degree of confidence. inferior to him 
is, thirdly, the simple man, who does not wear the badge of excellence 
upon the sleeve of his action, yet keeps the hem of his garment free 
from the dust of wicked deeds. He does not deserve any distinction ; 
but ought to be allowed to live st his ease. Worse than he is, fourthly, 
the inconsiderate wan, who filly his house with furniture for his own 
keep in the hot place of disappointment, and bring him into the road 
of virtue by good advice and severe reprehension. The last of all is che 
vicious man, whose black deeds-alarm others and throw, on account of their 
viciousness, a whole world into grief. If the remedies employed in the 
case of men of the preceding class, do not amend him, the king should 
consider him as a leper, and confine him separate from mankind; and 
provided this harsh treatment docs not awaken him from his sleep of error, — 
he should feel the torture of grief, and be banished from his dwelling ; 
and if this remedy produce no effect either, he should he driven out of the 
kingdom to wander in the wilderness of disappointment; and if even 
this should not improve his vicious nature, he should be deprived of the 
instruments of hi» wickedness, and lose his sight, or his hand, ot his 
foot. But the king ought not to go so far ws to cut the thread of hie | 
existence; for inquiring &ages conxider the human form as an edifice 
made by God, and do not permit its destruction, 

It is therefore necessary for just kings, to male themselves first 
acquainted with the rank and character of men, by the light of insight 

Ht is that the sages of ancient times have said that princes who wear the 
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jewel of wisdom do not appoiut every low man to their service ; that they 
do not consider every one who has been appointed, to be deserving 
of daily admittance ; that those who are thus favoured, are not therefore 
deemed worthy to sit with thom on the carpet of intercourse; that those 
who are worthy of this station, are not necessarily admitted to the 
pavilion of familiar address, that those who have this privilege, are not 
therefore allowed to sit in the angust assembly ; that those upon whom 
this ray of good fortune falls, are not therefore let into their secrets ; 
and that those who enjoy the happiness of this station, are not therefore 
fit for admission into the Cabinet Council, l 

Praise be to God, the Giver of every good gift) The exalted monarch 
of our time is so endowed with these laudable dispositions, that it is 
no exaggeration to call him their exordivm. From the light of his wisdom, 
he discerns the worth of men, and kindles the lamp of their energy; 
whilst ever clear to himself, and withont an effort, he adorns his wisdom 
with the beauty of practice. Who can measure, by the rules of speech, 
his power aa a spiritual leader, and his works in the wide field of holiness? ; 
and even if it were possible to give a description of it, who would be able 
to hear and comprehend it! The best thing I can do is to abstain from 
such an attempt, and to confine myself to the description of such of hia 
wonderfnl doings as illustrate the worldly side of his nature, and his 
greatness as a king. T shall speak :— 

First, of his regulations concerning the houschold ; secondly, of the 
regulations concerning the army ; thirdly, of the regulations concerning 
the empire, às these three contain the whole duty of a king, In doing 
so, I shall leave practical inquirers a present, which may seem diificul 
to understand, but which is easy ; or rather, which may seem easy, but 
is in reality difficult, 

Experienced mon who are acquainted with the art of governing, 
and versed in the history of the past, cannot comprehend how monarcha 
have hitherto governed, without these wiwe regulations and how the 
garden of royalty could have been fresh and verdant, without. being 
irrigated by this fountain of wisdom. 

This sublime volume then, is arranged under three heads ; it enables 
me, in some measure, to express my feelings of gratitude for favours 
received. 





* Akbar as thn loader of the members belonging to the Divine Faith wrought 
many mitados, of h sonm sre related lu the mveontysarenth Atia of this book. 
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BOOK FIRST. 


THE IMPERIAL HOUSEHOLD. 


Áin L 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Ho is aman of high understanding and noble aspirations who, without 
the help of others, recognizes a ray of the Divine power in the smallest 
things of the work: who shapes hie inward and outward character 
4ceordingly, and shows due respect to himself and to others. He who 
does not possess these qualificntions, ought not to engage in the struggle 
of the world, but observe a peaceable comluct, U the former be given to 
retirement, he will cultivate noble virtues; and if his position be a 
dependent one, be will put his whole heart im the management of his 
affairs, nnd. lend a life free from distressing cares. 

Trae greatness, in spiritual and in worldly matters, does not shrink 
from tho minutie of business, but regards their performance à un act of 
Divine worship.? 

If he cannot perform everything himself, he ought to select, guided 
by insight, and practical wisdom, one or two men of sagacity and under- 
standing, cf liberal views in religious matters, possessing diligence and 
3 knowledge of the human heart, and be guided by their advice, 

Tho wise osteom him not a king who confines hin altention to great 
matters only, although some impartial judges exouse à king that dues so, 
beorause avarieious sycophants who endeavour by.cunning to obtain the 
position of the virtuous, often remind him of the difference of ranks, and 
succaed in lulling asleep such kings as are fond of external greatness, their 
anly object being to make a trade of the revenues of the country, and to 
promote their own interests. But good princes make no difference between 
great ancl amall matters ; they take, with the assistance of God, the burden 


king of ourtime, In hia wisdom, he makes himáelf acquainted with the 


miocessful working of evory department, which, although former monarchs 
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— he establishment of a good. government, For overy branch he has made 
proper regulations, and he sees in the performance of hia duty a means ol 
obtaining God'a favour. 

The success of this vast undertaking depends upon two things > first, 
* wisdom and insight, to eall into existence suitable regulations ; secondly, 
a watehful eye, to see them carried out by men of integrity and diligence, 
i Although many servants of the household receive their salaries on the 
list of the army, there was paid for the household in the thirty-ninth year 
b of the Divine eta, the mum of 309,186,795 dame’ The expenses of this 
account, as also the revenues, aro daily increazing, There are more than. 
one hundred offices and workshops each resembling a city, or mther a 
little kingdom; and by the unremitting attention of his Majesty, they 
- Aall conducted with regulurity, and are constantly increasing, their 
improvement being accompanied by additional care awl supervision on 
the part of his Majesty, — 
Some of the regulations I shall transmit, as @ present, to future 
enqnirers, and thus kindle in others the lamp of wisdom anl energy; 
As regards those regulations which are of a genera] nature, and which 
from their subject matter belong to each of the three divisions of the 
work, 1 have put them among the regulations of the. Household. 


Ain 35. 
THE IMPERIAL TREASURIES. 


Every man of sense and understanding knows that the best way of 

— —  worshipping God, consists in allaying the distress of the timos, and in. 
| improving the condition ‘of man. ‘This depends, however, on the advance- 
J ment of agricuitum, on the order kept in the ling's household, on the 
readiness of the champions of the empire, und the diseipline af the army, 

All this is again connected with tlin exercise of proper car on the part of 

tie monarch, his love for the people, and with an intelligent management. 

of the revennes and the publie expendituee, 18 ix only when cared for, 

— Chat the inhabitants of the towns and those of the rural districts, are 
= DOUe to satisfy their wants, and to enjoy prosperity. Huanos Ùt ia in- 
a cumbent on just kings, to care for the former, and to protect the latter 
1 class of mon. If some say that to collect wealth, and to axk for fhort 





* Ur, 7,119,009; Rupees. One rinpee (af Akbar) — 40 dams, The [ivi or 
j Tivi TL, ln Aklar'a mlstera, the commencament of whieh talleon the 10th February, 
1586; hence the thirty-ninth year correwponds to A.D. 1508. F 








have thoüght it derogatory to their greatness, i» yot the first step towards | 
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than is absolutely necessary, ix looked upon as contetnptible by people: 
given to retirement and soclaxion, whilst the opposite is the case with the 
inhabitants of the towns, who live in a dependent position, 1 would. 
answer that it is after all only shortsighted men who make this assertion ;- 
for in reality both classes of men try to obtain that which they think 
necessary, Poor, hub abwiemious people take a «ufficient quantity of 
food and raiment, so a to keep up the strength necessary for the pursuit 
of their enquiries, and to protect them ngainst the influence of the weather; 
whilst the other class think to have just sufficient, when they fill their 
treasuries, gather armies, and reflect on other means of increasing their 
power. 


It was from «uch views, when lifting the veil and beginning to pay 


attention to these weighty concerns, that his Majesty entrusted his inmost 


recreia to the Ahrraja-sard [Stimad Khan, à name which his Majesty had 


bestowed upon him as a fitting title, On account of the experience of the 
KAwiija, the reflections of his Majesty took a practical turn, widened by 


degrees, and shone at last forth in excellent regulations, An enquiry 


regarding the income of the different kinds of land was set on foot, and 
sadcessfully concluded by the wisdom of upright and experienced men. 
With a comprehensiveness which knew no difference between friends and 
strangers, the lands which paid rents into the imperial exchequer were 


separated from the Jigit lands; and zealous and upright men were put 
in change of tha moventes, each over ona baror ol däm. Incorruptible— 


hitakehia* were wolected to assist them, and intelligent treasurers were 
appointed, one foreach. And from kindness and care for the agricultural 
classes, it was commanded that the collectors should not insist upon the’ 
husbandman paying coin in full weight, but to give lim @ receipt for 
whatever species of money he might bring. This laudable regulation 
removed the must of uncertainty from the minds of the collectors, and 
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relieved the subjects from a variety of oppressions, whilst the income 
hecame larger, and tho state flourished. The fountain of the revenues 
having thus been purified, a zealous and honest: man was selected for the 
general treasurerahip, and a darogha and a clerk were appomted to sssiet 
him. Vigilance was established, and a standard laid down for this 
department, 

Whenever à (provincial) treasurer had collected the snm of two lakha 
of dime, he had to send it to tho Treasurer General at the Court, together 
with memorandum specifying the quality of the sum. 

A separate treasuror was appointed for the peshhush * receipts, another 
for receiving heirless property, another for nazr receipta,? and another for 
the moneys exponded in weighing the royal person,? and for charitable 
donations. Proper regulations were also made for the disbursements ; and 
honest superintendents, ddroghas and clerka were appointed. The sums 


required for the annual expenditure, are paid at the General ‘Treasury to 


each cashkeoper of the disbursements, and correct receipts granted for 
them. A proper gystam of accounts having thus been inau, the 


empire began to Hourish, In. short time the treasuries ware full, the 


army was augmented, and refractory rebels led to the path af abedience, 

In /ràn and Trin, where only onn treasurer is appointed, the accounts 
are in a confused state; but here in India, the amount of the revenues is 40 
great, and the business so multifarious that twelve treasurers am necessary 
for storing the money, nine for the different kinds of caxh-payments, and 
three for precious stones, gold, and inlaid jewellery, The extent of the 
treasuries is too great to admit of my giving à proper description with other 
matters before me, From his knowledge of the work, and as a reward for 
Jabour, bis Majesty very often expresses his autisfaction, or conveys repri- 
mands; hence everything is in a flourishing condition. 

Separate treasurers were also appointed for each of the Imperial 


"workshops the number of which is nearly one hundred. Daily, monthly, 


‘quarterly, and yearly accounts are kept of the receipts and disbursements, 
so that in this branch also the market-place of the world ix in a flourishing: 

Again by the order of his Majesty a person of known integrity lreeps 
in the pnblie audience hall, some gold and silver for the needy, who 


have their wants relieved without delay. Moreover, a Juror of ddma i 


kept in readiness within the palace, every. thousand of which is kept in 
bags made of a coarse material, Such a bag is called in. HindI saheah,*- 


|} Tritates, ? Presents, vows, ete. 
? Vile the eighteenth {fin nt the second bask- (ë Bahasa RPJ 
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anid many of them, when put up ina heap, gong, Besides, liis Majesty 
éntrusts to one of the nobility a large stim of money, part of which js 
carried in a purse? This is the reason, why such dishursemonts are called 
in the langnage of the country (harj+ bahlah, 

All these benefits flow from the wonderful liberality of hi» Majesty, and 
from his unremitting oare for the subjecta of the empire.. Would to God 
that he might live a thousand years! 


Ain 3, 
THE TREASURY FOR PRECIOUS STONES. 


If-T were to speak about the quantity and quality of the stones it 
would take me an age. I shall therefore give a few particulars, “ gathering J 
an ear from every sheaf.” 

His Majesty appointed for this office an intelligent, trustworthy, b 
clevor treamurer, and as hia assistants, an experienced clerk, a zealous 
daroyha, and ale skilful jewellors, The foundation therefore of thin I 
important department rests upon those four pillars, They clasaified the i 
jewels, and thus removed the rust of confusion. 

Rubies.—Let class rubies, not less than 1000 muhra im value; 2nd 4 
class from 999 to 500 muhrs ; Sel class, from 499 to 300; 4th class, 
from 299 to 200; Sth clazs, from 199 to 100; 6th class, from 99 to 60; 

Tth class; from 69 to 40; Sth class, from 39 to 30 ;. th class, frotn 29 to` a 
10; lOth elasa, from 9] to 5; 11th clas, from 4] to 1 mubr; Lith class, 
from } muhr to } rupee. They made no account of rubios of lows value. — T f 

Diamonds, emeralds, and the red and blue yayiite, were classified as 
follows | Ist class, from 40 muhrs upwards; 2nd class, from 29f to IR! ve 
mühr«; Srd class from 14] t0 12; 4th class, from 11] to 10; Dthelass, — 
from 9] to 7 ; Gth class, from 6] t0 5; Tth class, from 4 to 3; Bih class, 
from 3j.to 2; 9th elass, from 1] to 1 muhr; 10th class, from &} rupees 


e 


) 
to 5 rupees: Mih class, from 4] to 2 rupees; 12th elass, from 1] to , 
} rapee. y i 
The Pearls were divided into — — m 
upwards; 2nd class poarls varied from 20] to 18 muhre; Sr class, from. rl 
Af to 12; 4th class, from 11 to JO ; th elas, from OJ to 7; Oth claan, — 
drom 6] 10 5; 7th class, from 4] to 3; &tli class, from 2} to 2; 9th class, 


EUA pupe in Himidi ia galint bahla, (RaMa, P, a purs, à Dniconer's glove — I^]. 
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[ "nd 


- from 1} 001 ; lth class, loss than a muhr, down to 5 rupees ; 11th eines, 
less than 5, to 2 rupees; 19th class, less than 2 rupees, to 1] rupees ; 
13th class, loss than 1] rupees, to 30 ditus ; 14th class, less than 30 dims, 
0. 20 dams; 15th class; less than 20 dma, to 10 dare = 1th) class, lèsa 
than 10 dms, to D dins, The peach are strung upon a number of strings 
indicating their class, so that those of the 16th class are strung upon 

; M6 strings, At the end of each bundle of strings the imporial seal is affixed, 

te ayoitl loses srining from unsorting, whilst a description i4 attached to 

— . earhi pearl, $o provent disorder. 
‘The following are the charges for boring pearls, independent of the 
daily and monthly wages of the workmen, For a pearl of the Ist class, 
Pnupee ; Zod clase}; Bed dasa, ve tupee ; 4th class, 3 dame; Sth clase, 

Panki? ; Cth class, 1 dam; Tth class, | dann : Sth class, E dám ; 9th claas, 

dim; lOth class, $ dám ;. 11th class, } dam ; 12th class, 1 dám ; 13th 

ea Lith class, $ dim; 15th clasa, si däm ; 16th class, py däm, 

ess, 

The valsa of jewels iz so woll known that it jù useless 1o aay anything 
about it; but those which are at present in the treasury of his Majesty 
may be detailed as follows :— 

_ Rubies weighing 11 tinks2 20 surkhe? and diamonds of 5} tanks,* 

4 surkha, each one lakh of rupees ; emeralds weighing 17} tanks, 3 surkhs, 

52,000 rupees ; yigiite of 4 tanks, 73 wurkhs, and pearls of 5 tànks, each 

50,000 rupees. 


^ ` A*in 4. 
| 


THE IMPERIAL MINT. 


! As the successfal working of the mint increases the trenenre, and jx 
‘the source of despatch for avery department, I «hall mention a fow details. 
"- The inhabitants of tho towns and the country perform their 
AMansactions liy means of money. Every man uses it accordimr to. the 
‘extent of his nocessitios ; the man wluse heart in free from worldly desires 

ETT a.m. anl «dH £ ar fostansa Mi] 
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sustains by it his life, and the worklly man ponsiitera it the final stage of, 
his objects—the wants of all are satisfied by it, Tho wise man looks span 
it as the foundation, from whiok the fulfilment of his worldly and religions 
wishes flows. It is absolutely necessary for the continuanee of the human 
tàeó, as men obtain by money their food and elothmg. You may indeed 
gain these two things hy undergoing some labour, ax sowing, rearing, 
reuping, cleaning, kneading, cooking, twisting, apinning, weaving, etc. ; 
but these actions cannot well be performed without several helpers; 
for the strength of a single man is not sufficient, and to do so day after 
day would be difficult, if not impossible. Again, man requires à dwelling, 
for keeping his provisions. This he calls his home, whether it be a tent, or 
a cave, Man's existence, and the continuance of hix life, depend on five 
things—a father, a mother, children, servants, food, tho last of which is 
required by all. Moreover, money ia required, as our furniture and utenaila 
break; they lust in no case very long, But money does last long, 
on account of the strength and compactness of Hà. material, and even a 
little of it may produce much. It also enables men to travel. How difficult 
would it be to carry provisions for several days, lot alone for several 
months or years | 

By the help of God's goodness this excellent. precious metal. (gold) 
lias come to the shore of existence, and filled the store of life without much 
labour on the part of man, By means of gold, man carries ont noble 
plans, and even. performs Divine worship it à proper manner. Gold has 
many valuable qualities: it possesses aoftnesa, n. good. taste, and smell, 
Its component parts are nearly equal! in weight; and the mathe of the 
four elements are visible in ts properties. Its colour remind us of fire, 
ite parity of air, its softness of water, ite heaviness of earth ; hence gold 
possesses many life-giving rays. Nor can any of the four elemente injure 
it: for it dows not bum in the fire; it remains unaffectod by air ; retains 
for ages its appearance although kept in water; and does not get altered 
when buried in the ground, whereby gold is distinguished from the other. 
metal. It is for this reason that in oll book» on. philosophy in which: 


man's intellect is termed the greater principle, gold is called the temer 
principle? as the things required for human life depend upon it, Among. 


Cits epitheta I may mention * the guardian of justice ; ^ the universal 
"and, indeed, the adjustment of things depends on gold, 


ae — — 
1 Aovohling to tho cbrimiela of (ve smidlles wot, gol consixte of quick«ilewr amd. 


snipimr tabm ia equal a tha latter mund, lurwwvwr, pamest 


properties. Vite the thirteeuth A 
” Were it not far piety, 1 would bow down to gold and sy, ‘ Hallowed be thy 
name ! ' "— Hariri. 
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and the basis of justice rests upon it. To render it service, God has allowed. — 
silver and brass to rome into use, thus creating additional means for the 
welfare of man. Hence just kings and energetie rulera have paid much 
attention to these metals, and erected minta, where their properties may 
be thoroughly studied. The success of this department lies in the appoint- 
ment of intelligent, zealous, and upright workmen, and the edifice of the 
world is built upon their attention and carefulness. 


A*in 5. 
THE WORKMEN OF THE MINT. 


l. The Darogha. He must be a circumspect anil intelligent man, of 
i broad. principles; who takes the cumbrous hurden of his colleagues upon 
the shoulder of despatch. He must keep every ona to hin work, and show 

zeal ani integrity. 

2. The Sayrafit The success of this important department depends - 

E his experience, as he determines the degrees of purity of the coins, 

On account of the proaperity of the present age, there are now numbers of 

skilful garriifs ;* and by the attention of his Majesty, gold and silver are 
Tofined to the highost degree of purity, The highest degree of purity is 

called in Persia dahdaAi, but they dó not know above 10 degrees. of 
finenoss ; whilst in India it it called dirahbint, as they have twolve 
degrees. Formerly the old hun, which ix à gold coin current in the Deccan, 

was thought to. be pure, and réckoned at ten degrees ; but his Majesty 

~ has now fixed jt at 8): and the round, small gold diwir of *Ali* 'd-Din,* 

which was considered to be 12 degrees, now turns out to be 101. 

Those who are experienced in this business lave related wonderful 
stories of the purity of gold at the present time, and referred it to witeli- 
craft and wlchomy ; for they maintain, that gold ore docs not come up to 
this fineness. But by the attention of his Majesty, it has come up to thin 
degree ; heneo the astonishment of people acquainted with this branch. 

Tt is, however, certain, that gold cannot be made finer, and of a higher 
degree. Honest deseribets and truthful travellers have indeed never 
mentioned this degree ; but, when gold iv put into fusion, «mall particles 

—. —mepamie from jt, and mix with the ashes, whieh ignorant men look 
tipo as useless. dross, whilst the skilful recover the metal from. it. 
/.  Aithotigh mallcable gold ore be caleined and. reduced to ashes, yet hy a 
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certain operation, it is brought back to its original state; but à part of 
it is lost.. Through the wisdom of his Majesty, the real circumstances 
connected with this loss, were brought to light, end the fraudulent 
practices of the workmen thus put to the test. 


din 6. 
BANWARI A 


An abbreviation for bancari. Although in this country clever sayrafis 
are able from experience to tell the degree of fineness by the colour and. 
the brightness of the metal, the following admirable rule has been intro- 
duced for tho satisfaction of others. 

To the ends of a few long needles, made of brass or such like metal, 
small pieces of gold are affixed, having theit degree of fineness written 
on them. When the workmen wish to assay & now piece of gold, they first 
draw. with it n faw Jines on a touchstone, anil pome other lines with the 
needles, By comparing both sete of lines, they discover the degree of 
fineness of the gold. It is, however, necessary that the lines be drawn in 
the same manner, and with the same force, so a8 to avoid deception. 

To apply this rule, it is necessary to have gold of various degrees of 
fineness, This is obtained as follows. They melt together ene médsha of 


pure silver with the same quantity of best copper; and let it got solid. 


This mixture thoy again melt with 6 mcshas of pure gold of 101 degrees of 
fineness. Of this composition one mda * js taken, and divided into sixteen 


parts of half a ewrkh each. If now T] aurkhà of pore gold (o£ 10] degrees] 


are mixed with one of the sixteen parts of the composition, the touch ot 


two parts of the composition melted together, will give gold of 10 ban 5 


O} s. pure gold and three parta. composition, 91 Ó3w ; Ö x, gold and four 


part» composition, D] din ; i] s. geld and five parts composition, 9] ban 5: 
fa, gold and six parts composition, f bn; 44 «, goll and seven parte — 


composition, B] bàn ; 4 s. gold and eight parta composition, 8j in; 3] 4. 


gold and. nine parts composition, B] Bán ; 3s, gold anil tn parte come 


and twelve parts composition, 7] bin ; 1] o. gold and thirteen parts com-- 


k 


position, 8 ban ; 21 s. gold and eleven parte composition, 7] bón ; 2a gold 
position, ln ; l4. gold and fotrieen parts romposition, iin; and 


— A "This Hind, word, which be not fas the disticnncin, mens tio lenieg n i 
This másha contains fi parta =| purt silver, and 1 part copper, Ge. 1 and 
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lastly, } 2. gold and fifteen parta composition, 81 bn. Or generally, 
every additional half rurkA (or one part) of the composition diminishvs 
the fineness of the gold by a quarter An, the touch of the composition 
itself being fh} tan, 

If it be required to have a degree Jess than 6} ban, they mix together 
} surkd of tho first mixture which consixted, as I saiil, of silver and copper, 

Th surkke of the second componition (consisting of gold, copper, anil 
silver), which, when malted together, gives yold of 6} bam ; and if 1 eurkh 
of the first mixture be melted together with 7 eurkis o tho secanil com- 
position, the result. will be 6 bin ; and if they require still baser com- 
positions, they increase the mixtures by half surkhs, But in the Hanvüri, 
they reckon to B bine only, rejecting all baser compositione. 

All this is performed by a man who understands the tecta. 

3. The Amin. He must possess impartiality and integrity, so that 
friends and enemies can be sure of him. Should there be any differences, 
he assists the darogha and the other workmen, maintains that which is 
right, and prevents quarrels. 

4. Tha Mushrif. He writes down the daily expenditure in an upright 
and practica] manner, and keeps a systematic day-book. 

5. The Merchant. He buys up gold, silver, and copper, by which he 
gains 4 profit for himself, assiste the department, and benefits the revenues 
of the State. Trade will flourish, when justice is everywhere to be had, 
and when rulers are not avaricious. 

6. The Treasurer, He watches over the profits, and is upright in all 
hin dealings, 

The salaries of the first. fout and the sixth officers differ from each 
other, the lowest of them holding the rank of an Ahadi2 

7. The Weighman, He weighs the coms. For weighing 100 jaláli 
geld-muhre he gets 1f ddp ; for weighing 1000 rupees, Oi! dime; and 
for weighing 1000 copper dams, 2} of adam; and, after this tate, according 
to the quantity. 

& The Molter of the Ore, He makes small and large trenches in a 
tablet of clay, which he besmears with grease, and pours into them the 
melted gold and silver, to cast them into ingots, Inthe case of copper, 
instead of using grease, it ip sufficient to sprinkle ashes. For the abové- 


— to onr warrant officers. Most — — 


& Hr paintees ot oourt, the forewmen in. Akbar s workshops, ete, 
ii vorpe. They were 
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21 
mentioned quantity of gold, he gots 27 ddms; for the same quantity of 
silver, 5 dms and 13] jetala ;* for tho same quantity of copper, 4 dame 
aud 214 jetals. 

9. The Platemaker, He makes the adulterated auld into plates of six 
or seven mashes each, six fingers in length and breadth, these he carries 
to the assay master, who measures then in & mould made of copper, and 
stampe such as aro suitable, in order to prevent alterations and to show 
khe work done, He receives as wages for the above-mentioned quantity 
of gold, 42) dima, 


A "Tn T. 
THE MANNER OF REFINING GOLD. 
When the above-mentioned plates have boen stamped, the owner of the 


gold, for the weight of every 100 jalafigold mulirs, mist furniah* foursers af 


saltpetre, and four sers of brickdust of raw bricks, The plates, after having 

heen washed in clean water, are stratified with the above mixture {of the 
saltpetre and brickdust), and put one above the other, the whole bem 
covered with cowdung, which in Hindi is called wpla, Tt ix the dry dung 
of the Wild? Cow, ‘Then they set fire to it, nnd let i$ gently urn, till 
the dung is reduced. to. ashes, when they leave it to cool; then, thosa 
ashes boing removed from the sides, are preserved, They nre called in. 
Persian AGk-i khalig, and in Hindi salowi, By a process, to be mentioned 
hereafter, they recover silver from it; The plates, and the ashes below 
them, are left as they are. This process of setting fire to the dung, and 
removing tho ashes at the sides, is twice repeated. When three fires have 
been applied, they call the plates aita*7, Thay are then again washed in 
clean water, and stratified three times with the above mixture, the ashes: 
of the sides being removed. 

This operation must. be repeated till six mixtures anil eighteen fires 
have been applied, when the plates aru again washed. Then tho. assay 
master breaks ote of them ;- und if there comes out a soft and mild sound, 
ftia m sign of ita being sufficiently pure ; but if the sound i+ harsh, the 
plates must. undergo three more fires, Then from each of the plates one 
miinher in taken away, of which aggregate n plate i»made. This ix ned on 
the touchstone ; if it i» not sufficiently Hine, the gold — — 

is 


through one or two fires. In most cases, howevar, the desired 
didt kr Meer fis B 


———— — 
a jelale make ams dám, Vide tho toth À Fi. 
| Eder ws probably meam janpli ; Ñe, “not sialied or elall-fed,—F.] 
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The following method of assaving is also used. They take two folds 
of pure gold, and two folds of the gold. which passed through the fire, 
and make twenty plates af each, of equal weight. "hey then spread the 
above mixture, apply the fire, wash them, and weigh them with an exact 
balance, If both kinds are found to be equal in weight, it is a proof of 
purentss. 

10, The Melter of the refined metal. He molts the refined plates of 
gold, anil casts them, sx described above, into ingots. His fee for 100 gold 
mithre is three dame, 

O. The Zarrdb. He cute off the gold, silver and copper ingots, as 
exactly aà he ean, round pieces of the size of coined money, His fees are, 
for 100 gold mudrs, 2) dims, 1} fetale; for the weight of 1000 rupees, 
53 dams, 8} jetals, if he cats rupees; and 28 dimy in addition, if he ents 
the same weight of silver into quarter rupees. For 1000 coppar dams his: 
feo is 20 dama ; for the same weight of half and quarter ddme, 25 dánis ; 
and for half-quarter dams, which are called damrie, 69 dams, 

In [rin and Taran they cannot cut those pieces without 4 proper anvil ; - 
but Hindustani workmen cit thu without such an instrament, so exactly, 
that there is not the difference of a single hair, which is remarkable 
enough, 

12, The Engraver. He engraves the dies of the coins on steel, and 
much like metals, Coins are then stamped with these dies. At this day, 
Mawlà-nà SAli Ahmad of Delhi, who has not his equal in any country, 
euts different linda of letters ín steel, i such à manner aa to equal the 
eopyslips of the most skilful ealigraphers — He holde the rank of & 
Arisbüaki ;* atl two of his men serve in the mint, Both have a monthly 
salary of 600 dime, 

13. The Sikkachi. He places the round pieces of metal between two 
dies; and by the strongth of the hammerer (puth wT) both sides ate 
stamped. His fees are for 100 gold muhrs, 13 dawa: for 1000 rupees, 
5 dàma, 9] jetals ; aul for tho weight of 1000 rupees of ainall silver pieces, 
1 dam, 3 jetale in addition; for 1000 copper dams, 3 dams; for 2000 
half-dáms, and 4000 quarter-ddma, 5 dàms, 18] jetals ; and for 8000 half- 
quarter dáma, 10] düms, Out of thew foes tho aibkachi has to give 
one-sixth to the hammerer, for whom there is-no separate allowance. 

14. The Sabbzl makes the refined silver into round plates, For every 
1000 rupees weight, he recvives D1 dàma. « 


—————— — - — — — 


3 This Turkish won] signitos a commaader of ona Auwdrod mew, a ca Akulie 
ol distinction were promoted to this military tank E MR i varied 
from five to seven hundred rupees per menses; rule the third A*in of the second book. 
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* 

The discovety of an alloy in eilor. Silver may be alloyed with Jead,, 
tin and copper. In [rän and Türán, they also call the highest degree of. 
finenese of silver dada ; in Hindustin, the sayrafie use for it the term 
bit hiswa, — According to the quantity of the allay, it descends in degtve ; 
but it is not made leas than five, and no one would care for silver basat 
than ten degrees. Practical men ean discover from the colour of the 
compound, which of the alloys is prevailing, whilst by filing and boring 
it, the quality of the inside ia ascertained, — They also try it by beating it 
when hot, and then throwing it into water, when blaekness ilenotes lend, ! 
redness copper, à white greyish colour tin, and whiteness 4 large propor: · 1 





tion of silver. 


THE METHOD OF REFINING SILVER. 


'hey dig a hole, and having sprinkled into it a small quantity of 
wild! cow dung, they fill it with the ashes of mughilán * wood ; then they 
moisten it, and work it up into the shape of a dish; into this they put 
the udulterated silver, together with a proportionate quantity of lead. 
First, they put a fourth part of the Joad an the top of the silver, and 
having surrounded the whole with coals, blow the fire with & pair of 
bellows, till the metals are melted, which operation is gonorally repeated 1 
four times. The proofs of the metal being pure are à lightning-like * 
brightness, and its beginning to harden at the sides, As soon as if in 
hardened in tho middle, they sprinkle ib with water, when flames 
resembling in aliape the harns of wild gnats, issue from tt. It then forma 
iteclf into a dise; and j& perfectly refined. — Tf (bis dise be melted again, 
Talt a surkh in every tolá will burn away, 5e, 6 müshas and 2 surkls in. 
100 wlas. The ashes of the dise, which are mixed with silver and load, 
form a kind of litharge, ealled in Hindi Maral, and in Persian. 
bihu? the tise of which will be hereafter explamed. — Before this- 
refined silver i» given over to the Zarrib, f máshaa and f eurkhs are taken, 
away for the Imperial exchequer out af every hundred folds of it; after — 
which the assay master marks the mass with the usual stamp, that it- 
muay not be altered or exchanged. | ; 

In former times silver also was assayed by the hanwdri system | now 
itis caleulated as follows :—if by refining 100 tolts, of akahi silver, which | 
4s current in ©Irsq and Khuriain, ond ot the lárt and misplli, which am 
EEEN * 
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current in Taran, thore are lost three tolts and one surkh ; en ofthe same 


wiusaffart of Gujrit and Milwa, 15 tolis and 64 mdshas are lost, they 


























quantity of the European and Turkish pail, and the malhkmüdi and 


become thon of Imperial standard. 
15, The Qurekah having heated the refined silver, hammers it tillit 
has lost all smell of the lead, His fee for the weight of 1000 rupees, is 
dámis. 
16, "The Cháshwigir examines the refined gold and silver, and fixes its 
purity as follows :—Having made two tolsa of the refined gold into eight 
plates, he applies layers of the mixture as above described, and sets fire to 
it, keeping out, however, all draught; he then washes the plates, and 
melts them. HH they have not lost anything by this process, the gold is 
pure. The assy-master then tries it upon the touchstone, to satisfy I 
himself aml others. For assaying that quantity, he gets 1} déims. In 
the case of silver, he takes one tola with a like quantity of lead, which 
he puts together into a bone crucible, and keeps it on the fire till the lead 
i» all burnt. Having thon sprinkled the silver with water, he hammors 
it till it has lost all smell of the lead; and haying melted it in a new: 
crucible, he weighs it; and if it has let in weight three birinj (rice. 
grains), it is sufficiently pure ; otherwise he melts it again, till it comes 
to thut degree. For assaying that quantity, his fee is 3 dams, 44 jetals, 
17. The Niyiriya collecta the &àà4-( Ehális: and washes it, taking tw» 
serk at the time ; whatever gold there may be amongst it will settle, from 
its weight, to the bottom. "The hab, when thus washed, is called in 
Hindi kukrak and still contains some gold, fer the recovery of which, 
directions shall hereafter be given. The above-mentioned adulterated 
sediment is rubbed together with quicksilver, at the rate of six méshus 
quicksilver per ser. The quicksilver from its predilective affinity, draws 
the wold to itself, and forms an amalgam which is kept over the fire in 
u retort, till the gold is separated from the quicksilver, 
For extracting the gold from this quantity of khak, the Niydriye 
receives 20 dama, 2 jetals. 
The process of Kukrah. 
They mix with the hudrah an equal quantity of puwhar, and form a 
paste of raat (aqua fortis), aml cowdung, Thoy then pound the first — 
composition, and mixing it with the paste, worle it up into balla of two 
sera weight, which they dry on a cloth. 


* One BS. ‘hee 
(* Wond no tered P] ; 
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Punhar ia obtained as follows ;— " : 

They mako a hole in the earth, and fill it with the ashes of Babil-wood, 
at the rate of six fingers height of ashes for every maund of lead. The i 
lead itself is put at the bottom of the hole, which has bean #moothed : 
then they cover it with charcoals, and melt the lead, After that, having 
removed the coals, they place over it two plates of clay, fixed by meana” 
of thorns, ani close up the bellows hole, but not the vent, This thes 
keep covered with bricks, till the ashes have thoronghly soaked wp the 
lead. Tho bricks they frequently remove to learn the state of the lead, 
For the above-mentioned quantity of lead, there are 4.mdehos of silver 
mixed up with the ashes, These ashes they cool im water, when they are 
called punhar. Out of every man of lead two sere are burnt ; but tho. 
mass is increased by four sers of nales, so that the weight of the whole 
mass will be one vum and two sers. 

Rast is o kind of acid, made of ashkhar* and saltpetro. 

Having thus explained what pualar and mai are, | return to the 
description of the process of Kukrah.. They make an oven-like vessel, 
narrow at beth enda, and wide in the middlo, one anda half yards in. 
height, with a hole at the bottom Than having filled the vessel with 
coals within four fingers of the top, they place it over a pit dug in tbe f 
earth, and blow the fire with two bellows After that, the afore- | 
mentioned balla being broken into pieces, they throw them into the fire j 
and melt them, when the gold, silver, copper and lead fall through the 
holo in the bottom of the vessel into the pit below, Whatever remain = 
in the vessel, i« softened and washed, and the lead separated from it. "E 
They likewise collect the ashes, from whence also by a certain process. 
profit may be derived, ‘The metal is then taken out of the pit, and melted: 
according to the punher ayster. The Toad will mix with the ashes, fmm. 
which thirty sers will be recovered, and ten aèr will be burnt. ‘Tho gold, 
silver and copper temain together in A ras, atv] this they call bugrüwafr, 
or according to some, gubráwafi, 


The process of Hugrawaft. 

They make à hole, and fill it with tho ashes of tahdl-wood, halts ver for 
uvery 100 tolas of bugrüuwfi. Thus ashes they then make up in form of 
a dish, and mix them up with the bugrdsraf, adding ohe tola af copper, and 
twenty-five tolas of fend. They now fill the dish with coals, anil cover it 
with bricks. When tho whole has melted, they remove the coals and the 


Se ee — 
3 Thee mangas ef nme wf io MS explain thik word by thè Hind. «ijji, impure 
carhenata ol eoda. 





w 
lirielos, itid make a fire of babsl-wood, till the lead and copper utite with 
he axhes, leavins the gol] and silver together. There ashes nre alo 


called kharat, an the lead and copper can be recovered from them by 
l @ process, which will be hereafter explained. 


. 
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THE METHOD OF SEPARATING THE SILVER FROM 
THE COLD. 

They melt this composition six times; three times with copper, and 
three times with sulphur, ealled in Hind. ehAdehhiya, For every tola of 
the alloy, they take à wishes of copper, and two mdalias, two surkhe of 
wulphur. Fins they melt it with copper, and then with sulphur, If the 
alloy be of 100 folax weight, the 100 sashas of copper are employed as 
follows :—they first molt fifty washus with it, and then twice again 
‘twenty-five mishas, ‘The sulphur is used in similar proportions, After 
reducing the mixture of gold and silver to small bite, thoyomix with it 
fifty mdshes of copper, and smelt it in a erncible. Thoy have near at 
hand à vessel full of cold water, on the surface of which is Inid à lroom- 


7 like bundle of hay. Upon jt they pour the melted metal, and prevent 

dt. by stirring it with a stick, from forming into a mass. Then having 
* again melted these bits, after mixing them with the remaining copper 
7 in a crucible, they set it to cool in the shade; and fot uvery tola of this 


mixture two mdshas and two surkhe of sulphur are used, £e., at the rate 
h — — uk one and one-half quarter sar (TẸ ser) pèr 100 rolas. When it has been 
three times molted in this manner, there appears on the surface à whitish 
, kind of ash, which is silver, This ia taken off, and kept separate; and 
, its process shal! hereafter be explained. When the mixture of gold and 
silver has thus been subjected to three fires for the eopper, and three for 
the sulphur, the solid part left is the gold, In the language of the Panjab, 
- thi» gold is called Aail, whilst about Dihli, it is termed pinjar. If the 
mixture contains much gold, it ‘generally turns out to be of 6] bàn, but 
-—  dtis often only five, and even four. 
d In onler to refine this gold, anu of the following methods must be used : 
"Either they mix fifty tolas of this with 400 tolas of parer gold, and refine 
* it by the Salon? ptocess ; ot else they use the Alont process. For the latter 
‘they make a mixture of two parts of wild-cow dung, and one part of 
saltpetre. Having then cast the aforesaid pinjar into ingots, they make 
it into plates, none of which ought to be lighter than 1] tolaa, but a little 
roadie than those whieh they make in the salont process. Then having 
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besmeared them with sesame-oil, they strew the above mixture over them, 
a giving them for every strowing two gentle fires. Thin operation they 
repeat three or four times; anc if they want the metal very pure, they 
popest the process till it comes up to nins bin. The ashes are also collected, 
being a kind of Baral, 


A*in 9. 


HE METHOD OF EXTRACTING THE SILVER FROM ASHES. 

Whatever ashes and droes have been collected, both before and after: 

the process of alon7, they mix with double the quantity of pure lead, put 

them into « ernoible, and keep them for ane watch over the fire. When 

the metal i» cold, they refitie it as described under the article Sabbah, p. 22. 

The ashes of it are also EAaral, The salont process is also performed in 
other ways well known tù those conversant with the business. 


the copper. His fee for every tola of wilver is 1] dams, As a return for 
the profit he makes, he pays monthly 300 dams to the diwda.. Having 
reduced the kharal to small hits, he adds to every man of it 1] sers of- 
tangdr (borax), and three sers of pounded natron,' and kneads them 
. He then puta this mans, ser by ser, into the vessel above 
described, and melts it, when lead mixed with silver collects i the pit. 
‘This is afterwards refined hy the process of the sabhak, and the lead which 
-separates from this, and mixes with the ashes, tura pundar. 
“19. Tho Paikär buys the saloni and kharal from the goldsmiths of the 
“oity, And carries them to the mint to be melted, and makes a profis on the 
gold anil silver. For every man of saloni, he gives 17 dame, and for the 
game quantity of Maral 14 dama, to she exchequer. 

— 96, "The Nicho*s-wdla lirings old copper coins, which are mixed with 
silver, to be melted; anil from 100 tolas of silver, 3] rupees go to the 
alimin ; und when he wisbes t) coin tho silver, he pays a fixed quantity for 
at as duty, l 
— 9L The Khak-shoy. When the owners of the metala get their gold 
and silver in the various ways which have now been described, the 

Ki shoy sweeps the mint, takes the sweopings to his own linus, washes 
rade. The state receives from thie man a monthly gift of 124 rupees, 
- And in Uke manner all the officers of the mint pay a monthly ilaty to 
“the state, at the rate of there dime for every 100 dime. 

[! In ihe. Peesian ahilarsi bafta] 


— — 
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1& The Paniwar having melted the Kharal, separates the silver from 
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A*in 10. 
THE COINS OF THIS GLORIOUS EMPIRE, 


As through tho attention of his Majesty, gold and silver have been 
- brought to the greatest degree of purity, in like manner the form of the 
coin li also been improved. The coins are now an ornament to tho 
* treasury, and mich liked by the people, 1 shall give a few particulars. 
































P 
F A. Gold Coins, | 
1 l. The sahansah is a rouwt com weighing 101 tolire, 9 wáshas, and. 
7 aurkhs, in value equal to 100 la*l- jaláfi-muhrs.. On the field of one side 
" in engraved tho name of his Majesty, and on the five arches in the border, 
Agssultán* "LaSsam" "Lkhdgün* 'lmuSazz* Khallad* AHàA* mulkah* w* 
guliina-À* arb" dac! 'l-khiafat! Agra, the great sultan, the distinguished 
emperor, may God perpetuate his kingdom and his reign! Struck at 
E the capital Agra” On the field of the reverse i& the hequiiful formula? 
and the following verse of the Qur*án?: AIA* yazrag^ wan yaahü** 
b bi-ghayr' hist," God ix bountiful utito whom He pleaseth, withont 
measure; and roundabout are the names of the first four Khulifax 
This is. what was first cut by Maulànà Masqüd, the engraver ; after whieli 
E Mullà SAI; Alimad made with great «kill the following additions. On one 
side Afzal" dinár'? yanfugu-h* ar-rajul* diuár*" yanfuquh* Sala aghábih! f$ - 


I mbl lad,“ the host coin which a man expends is à coin whieh be spends 
on his co-religionists fn the path of Gol” 
i And on the other side he wrota, 
* Ag-saltán* II -Sàli al-khalifat® al-mutaSate khallad® RIA” tasalta 


L mulkaA* w” pultánah* w* abbad* Sadlah* w* vhsinah*, " the sublime 

- pullin, the exalted khalifa, may God the Almighty perpetuate his kingdom: 
and his reign, and given eternity to hia justice and bounty ! "' 

Afterwards all this was removed, and the following two RubiSis* of 

$ Bs nit DOR HAT DADO EMI DIM ey meia wara Tel Sy ae On 
one side, 

A Khurshid bi haft bahr azü gawhar yóft ' 

i2 Sangi syah az partavi Gn jawhar yaft 
Kün as mrzará larbiyat-+ ü zar yāft 
W'Gn sar sharaf az sikka-yi Shah Akbar yāft. 


p 1 Also called Kalimak, ot the Confession of l'alth. là dàks Lolli, Mulummadun. 
* Qur. Sur. IT, 208. [* Quatraina.—P. ) 
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" Tt is the Sun * from whieh the seven oceans get their pearls, 
The block rocks get their jawela from his lustre. 
The mines geb thair gold from his fostering glance, 
And their gold is ennobled by Akbat's stamp.” = 
and, AUah* akbar jall* jallala-h*, “God is great, may His glory slime 1 
forth ! " in the middle. And on thaothar side, ie 
In sikka li pirüya-yí mid burad | 
Bà wagsh-£ daria w ndm jácid luved 1 
Simá-yi saSadat-ash hamin bas. Ei. bi-dahr 
Yak zaera mazar-Xada-yi Ekurshid buvad, wl 





“ This coin, which is an ornament of hope, &$ " 
Carries an everlasting stamp, and an immortal name, -— 


Aa a sign of its auspieionaness, it i^ snfficient : 
That, once, for all ages the sun has cast a glimpse upon it." E 
and the date, according to the Divine era, m tho middle. j 
2. There is another gold coin, of tho samo namo and'shape, waighing 
9) tolns anil 8 dados, in value equal to T00 round muhrs; at Li miadas 
each. It has the same impression a» the preceding. De. 
3. The Rakas is the half of each of the two preceding coina It in 
sometimes made square, On one side it has the same impression ao the 
sahansa,* and on the other side the following Rube * by Fayri :— | 
Žu agi rave gon 6 kimi Y 
Khwrahid bi-parvar-ash az én rà [5 bi-dahr — 
Yitbad sharaf az pikka Akbarshahi, 
“ This current eoin of the Imperial treasure 
Accompanies the star of good fortune. - d 
O sun, foster it, because for all ages 
It is ennobled by Akbar'a stamp ! 
4.. The Ana is the fourth part of the sahane, ronnd and aquam, 
Some have tho same impression as the exkanes *; and some have on ote 
side the following Ruba*i by Fayzi *.— 


In sikka Ei dast-i bakhi và sewar bád 
Psrágd-vi uh vipihr u haft akMar bd 
* Accord to the Xs Natural Pulmuphory of the Mille the intnener ofthe wn 
tho thirteenth | 
Sinn scio te at rid te et eH 
N 


‘ Persian wxt.—P. 
cepa od aper la em MEI 


a 30 
Zarrin naqdiat kär as- chini sar bd 
E Dar dake ratán bi-ndm-i ahàh aar bul. 


! This coin—May it adorn the hand of the fortunate, 
‘And may it be an ornament ol the nine hoavena and the seven stars 
P Is a gold coin,— May golden be its work ! 
Let it be current for all ages to the glory of Shab Akhbar,” 
‘And on the other aide tho precoding RabaS, 
5. The Binsat, of the same two forma as tho Aima, in value equal to 
; one-fifth of the first com. 
There are also gnlil coins of the same slinpe and impression, in. value 
equal to one-eighth, one-tenth, one-twentieth, one twenty-fifth, of the 


whans. 

6. ‘The Chugut,! of a square form, in the fiftioth part of the serum 
in value equal to two. muhrs.* 

7. Th soured Lal.4 d'alái;! ín weight wna value equal to two prowl 
mikes, having on ane side Alik’ akbar, sil ot the other Ya matin", 


LJ * (y helper." 
T B, The Aflahi is round, weigha 1 toler, $ mäshas, nul 4Ẹ marks, in 
1 value equal to 12 rupees, Ou one side, * AUGM* akbar, jal jalálu-M,* 


and on the other the date according to the Divine era, and the place 


where it is stmck. 

9. The [aii is round, welghe 12 mashas, 1] surkhs, hears the same 
stamp as the dftabi, and has a value of 10 rupers. 

V Or Jugsl,— Abà “\-Pael's in the text ie ambiguous. 

MIT Most of the Augu? as the sixth coin afer thr Hinsot, 
reod — 

-— "Ufbe Chwgul, of & re formi, welghing 9 tolan Gh rwrkhe; it» value by thirty 

rupees, Also of à round arm. weighing iss 9 elon having = 804 oS came 

wulrs, of 11 mds ench (i4 tupoos]. But the impression uf. both is the ssmu. 

They are (he ffhah part of the Sakanaa," 

‘Phe last sentence. does not ogree with the value and weight of the Sakanea ; for the 
two Chugule, 0+ Ten by ALO 1 Fail, would each be the kundeed ani thin’ part ofthe 
—— — —— 

Mr. Thomas iu. his oxcollent edition. of '« Upofol Tablas, pp. $, O. gives 22 
strat from & M8. of the AS in ini bio possemian, ich appears t» agree with t shore 
erig. Mi be only mentions this equarr forth of the Chegul. weise TW tobe, OF wurde, 
i worth 30 tnpers; wed them Nate ie glib cote, bn MM, 

Two other MSS.—«mong Dal. Hamilton steni after the Binaat (je, after the 

Ofh line of p. 24 of my text odition)— 

*& The Chihdrguske (Ot equard), weighing 3 tolia, St wurkhe, worth 90: rupooe 
É The- Gint (oeron r inning 2 balas, U mashna, it value equal to the 3 rowed 
+ . 
ve the 4ame impresiton. 
Chugnl, of » are form, ie Ifüsih: part ol a Sainan, în valag val 
teailing obriates aM difficulties. But the teul question i» whethor tlm Chahárystnt, 
anid thë Chagul ure three ditinrt voin&- : 
— LaSt-t Jalili, sone MSS. poly rexd, ^ The Girl," 6s, round, taking 
the preecding. Vide the tenth coin. i 
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10. The square LaSI-3 Jalali i» of the came weight and value; on ont 
side ** /4Ila* akbor," sand ou the other '* jall* jalatu-h*." 

1. The SAdl-gutka is round, weighs 11 mdshas, and hess value of — 
nine rupees. On one side “ AUGAY akber™, ant on the other, “ Ya 
musin” 

12; The Round muhr, in weight and value equal to tho SAdl-gutka, 
but of a different ! stamp. 

13. Mibrábi * i« in weight, value, and «tamp, tho same as the round 
mur, 

i, The MuSini is both square and round. In weight and value it 4 
equal to the ZaSj-i jalafi, and the round muhr. Tt bears the stamp " HE 
musia," 

15. The Ohahīrgoska, in ktamp and weight the same as the Aftáli. 

16. Tho Gint isthe Imif of the 7/47, and has the same stamp, 

W- The Dhan* ia half a LaSi4 Jalan." 

18. The Safimi i$ the lialf of the §Adi-gutha. 

19. The Rabi” is à quarter of the Afabr, 

26, The Mun, i» u quarter of the Idi, and Jaláfi. 

2t, The Half Salim is à quarter of the 54dl-guika. 

22. The Paaj is the fifth part of the Ila. 

23, "The Pandau i* the fifth part of the LaSL--i Jaláli ; on. one side is. 
a lily,’ and on the other a wild rose, 

94. The Sumni, or Ashtsuld, in one-eighth of the HàÀi ; on ons side. 
* Allak* akbar,'" &nid on the other " jall* jalála-A*." 

25. 'lhe Kalà is tho nixteantli part of tho aA. Tp hes on both dora 
wild rose, 

36. The Zara is the thirty-second. part of an Jiasi and hae the asm, 
stamp as the “hala. 

(Ax regards gold coins, the envtot followed in the imperial mintit to 
coin Last jalafis, Dhans, and Mans, each coin for the spaog of a month. 
The other gold coins are never stamped without special orders, 


It has the Kalin (Sayyid Ahim edition of thë Ata) 
+ Tòn figure called midràhi je 

+ In Forbes’ Distiventy, Sohen. 

* Beveral MSS. fend "Half & quarter TUM and Tati Jatah,” Forbes gives sig 
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B. Silver Cows. 

1. The Ripiya is rounl, and weighs eleven and one half máskas, 
Tt wna first introduced in the time of Sher Khan. It was perfected during 
this reign, an! received a new stamp, on one sido " IgA" akbar, pult? 
Jjatalu-A* "" and on the other the date. Although the marit príce is some- 
times more or less than forty dime, yot thie valne is always set upon it 
"ad itt the payment of sal i 
` 3. The Jalála is of a square form, which was introduced during the 
l present reign. Tn value and stamp it is the exme as No, 1. 
" «— The Darh is haH a Jalàla, 
Tho Chern is a quarter Jaldla, 
The Pandau is à fifth of the Jalala, 
Thw Asht is the eighth part of the Jaláfa, 
The Dei is one-tenth of the Jalata. 
The Kala is the sixteenth part of the Jalüla, 

9, The SüS us one-twentieth of the Jalali, " e 

The samo fractional parts are adopted for the [round] Rijpiys, which 
are, however, different in form. 


O. Copper Coine. 

1. The Dim weighs 5 råk, io. 1 tòla, 8 máshas; and 7 surkha ; itis 
the fortioth part of the raipiya, At first this coim was called Paisa, and slao 
Tult ; now it is known under this name (dani), On one side the place is 

—. given wbero it was struck, and on tho other the date, 

r For the purpose of calculation, the dam js divided into twenty-five 
parts, each of which is called a jeal.! This imaginary division is only used. 
by accountants 

2. Tho Addela is half of s dan. 
3. The Pa*olé ix quarter dam. 

1 4. The Damri is one-eighth of a dám. 

_ In the beginning of this reign, gold was coined to the glory of hin 
Majesty in many parts of the empire; now gold coins are struck at four 
places only, viz. at the seat of the government, Bengal, Ahmadabad 
(Gajrit), and Kabul. Silver and copper are likewise poined in these 
four places, and besides in the following ten places: Mihabas, Agra, 
Ujsin, Siirat, Dihli, Patna, Kashmir, Lahor, Multan, Tanda. In twenty- 

E tight towns copper coins only are struck, viz. Ajmir, Avadh, Atak, Alwar, 

^ JBadá'on, Banüras, Bhakkar, Bahirah, Patan, Jaunpür, Jülandhar, 

—Mariwür, Hir, Firüza, KAlpi, Gwüliyàr, Gorakhpür, Kalünür, 


* Often muüspelt cheil, The text gives the corrent spelling. 
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Lakhnau, Mandi, Nagor, Sarhinl, Siyülkot, Raronj, Sahüranptr, 
SArangpur, Saybal, Qanawj, Rantanbhür. 

Mercantile affairs in thie country are mostly transacted in round 
mulus, rgo, and dame. 

Unpnnepled men cause » greatdeal of mischief by rubbing down the 
coins, or by employing similar methode; and. in consequence of the 
damage done to the nation At large, his Majesty continually consults 
experionoed men, und from his knowledge of the spirit of yha ago, basei 
new regulations in order to prevent wich detrimental practices 

The eurrency underwent several changes. Fire, when (in the 27th 
year) the reins of the government were in the hauls of Raja Tedarmal? 
Sore kinds of muhrs were allowed to be cartent; +. Thare was a Last 
Jalal, which had the name of hie Majesty stamped on it, and weighed 
I fola, 1 eurkhs. It was quite pure, nnd had a value of 400 ditms, Again, 
there existed from the beginning of this glorious reign, a mule with tho 
imperial stamp, of which fÁree degrees passed] as current, viz: B. This 
mul, when perfeetly pure, and having the full weight of 11 máshas, 
Ita value was 260 dim, H from wear nni teat i£ had lost in weight within 
three grains of rice it was still allowed to he of the &ame degree, and no 
difference was made. C, The same muhr, when it had lost in weight from 
four to wix rice gruins; it value was 350 dams, D. Tho same muhr. 
when it had lost in weight from six to nine tice grains; its value was 
300 dams. 


` T a m (rcm ere pin Láhor. Hen to have entered 
Akbar s vertice. d Abe. 1586 yesr ol the emperors when he wax 
to entitle the affaires Tu the 10th prar; we in in 
with Suugi Khin; and thros rears later again at Gejrít. — En the 270 he 
was appointed eds o the empire, when be twmodelled tho reremie ayetent an 
unpuocesif'ul attempt. on his life made by à KMri in the 32nd year, he was ont 
fbe Yüsufziis, to & the death uf In the 34th old age amt 
obliged him to awod in his resignation, Akbar miv Aih accepted, RW a 


Án. which E M E earns ce | E S 
eomrandor ‘our Thousand, waa ne distinguished 

dhna. bis financia] abilities. Tis eldest won Drs, & commander of seven Lunelred, 

Aba "La did noà like Todermal personally, but pralete him foe hie strict integrit 

(eed biles: lo charger him ith vindictive of Reaper v "—-— 
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Muhrs of less weight than this were considered as bullion. 

Of Rügnyas, three kinds were then current, viz.: 4. one of a square form, 
of pure silver, amt weighing 11} mashes; it went under the name of 
Jalála, and had a value of 40 dams, B. The rount, old Atbarakiki rapiya, 
which, when of full weight, or even at a aurkh less, was valued at 
$9.dame, C, The same rupees, when in weight two eurkAa less, at 38 dama, 

Rupees of less weight than this were considered ax bullion. 

Secondly, on the 18th Mihr of tbe 29th year of the Divine era, fAzud* 
‘d-Daulah Amir Fath* "lah! of Shirüz coming at the. hend of affairs, 
a royal order waa issued, that on tho muhra, as far as tree grains ; and on 
the rüpias, ns far as sir grains short weight, no account ahould be taken, 
but that they should be reckoned of full weight. If muhrs were still hes, 
they should make a deduction for the deficiency, whatever their deficiency 
might he; but it wus not ordered that only muhrs down to nine grains 
less should be reganded as muhrs, Again, according to the same regulation, 
the value of a muhr that was one surkh doficient was put down as 305 dau 
und a fraction ; and hence they valued the price of one eurkh of coined 
gold at the low rate of four dams anil» frection. According to Todurmal's 
regulation, a deduction af fre dame was made for à deficiency of one 
aurkh; and if the muhr had lost something more than the three grains, 
for which he had made no account, even if it were only } yurks, fall five 


* Amir Fath ‘itih of Shiráz was the pupil af Khedja Jamal 'd-Din Mabmüd, 
Kamal 4-Din of Shirmán, and Mir Ghiyage ‘din Manair of Shiris. — He #0 excelled 
io all branches of tratural phi Y, expecially mrclanies, that Ab) 'l Peel said of 
him, “If the booke of antiquity he lost, the Amir will restore them.” At 
earnest. solicitation» o£ &Adi Sbàh af Hijápür, ho left Shirkx for the Dekhan. In A.H. 901, 
alter the death of SAd! Shah, he was invited by Alkhar, whe raised hitn to the dignit 
af & Sade. unt bestowed vpon him, tliree years later, tho title of Amin "]-Mulk. Hs 
was appointed to aanist Todarmal, atid: reniteridl good service in work up the old 
tevenun books, His tithe, Amin* 'IL-Mulk, to which Ab 'LPagl alluiios (e E L9 




















my text edition), was in the mame year ch ] tà d sud» "d Dawiah, or the wem of 
< _ impire. Tho Autir went afterwards to Kh After his return in 997 to Akbar, 
who was then in > he wes attacked with fever, of which he died. Thinking to 


Next to Aba “Pasi, Faye, and — —— miot boved 

Akhar, B«veral of his wsechatical laventima, mentioned cag B 
Abi "lEse] 4o. Akbar. himelf (1). The Amir was, however, un the beat terma w 
Aba 'l-Fagl, whose son hie jnstracted. According to the author of ' 
he was “a worki) Butt, nflen sccompanying the emperor on unti 
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dáms were subtracted ; and for 4 deficiency of Lh surkhs he deducted ten 
dams, even if the deficiency should not be quite 1} wurkhe, By the new law 


of SAgud* ‘d-Dawlah, the value of a mubhr was lessenod by six dime and a 


fraction, as ite gold was worth 353 dame and a fraction only, 

SAgud" ‘d-Dawlah abolished also the regulation, according to which the 
value of a round rdpiya had been fixed at one dd leen than tlie square one, 
notwithstanding its perfoction in weight and purity, and fixed the value of 
the round riya, when of full weight or not bee than ons surkh, at forty 
dima; anc whilst formerly « deduction of two dame was made fora 
deticiency of two surkhe, they now deduct for the sume deficieney only 
one dam anit a fraction, 

Thirdly, when SAzad* ‘d-Dawlah went to Khandesh, the Raja 


estimated the-valuo of muhrs that had been expressed in JalilA rupees, in 


round rupees; and from his obstinate and wrangling disposition, fixed 
again the delicioncies on mulirs am! rupees according to the olil pates 


Fourthly, when Qulij Khün? received the charge 0f tha government. 
he adopted the Rája'a manner of estimating the muhrs ; hut he deducted 
ten dine for & deficieney in-the weight of à muhr, for which the Rája- 
had deducted five dims; and twenty ddime for the former deduction of. 


ten dáma ; whilst he considered every mohr wa bullion, if the deficiency 
was |) aurkhe. Similarly, every eijpiye, the deficiency of which was one 
surkA, was considered as builion. 

* For cApud« 'd-Dewiah baring sed the value af 1 onrkà of euined & 


d aen alo o fies dd o nhe d DUE OMA 3 mies s 1 ym 
wre onl OSE eer aclu an "TL Ful, 283 





mul a tion, 

z Aà» d fret mentioned d the. 17th o Akbar s reign, when 
ho wat mado governor at the Port ol Sirit which Aktur alter a 9€ fort ym 
nd Ail penr he gaa sent to Cujet ; and after the wf 


SA Mace bo ua Pio Pim Jain E nitet aa asit, Jo Ve 29h year ho erect, 
panied the army qu ee urst of (iujrit. Ini the Bith year he received Sw 
as jAgir. — oT he was egal appelnteif as Diudn. Tuch the 


uL After lie removal, ha accompanied, in 1005, like eot-in-law Prince 
Tiny a tili, cr tutor, Ht ue sexus fl to Alber. horing tht absence, in 1007, 
ot the emperor in Kbándesh, he waa o Two later he waa od 


te the 

the Rewohinitrule, le dich atanciveoced egw ia Wako he RS 0. D Erba 
ntan ot A. i» 

ache aha 2 pry Wiped t origen stt n ae n deri Commaiuler of Four 


or i 
which high mwnk he must have hetd for some time, as Nitémls Horent, tn 


hin Tabopit-¢ Akbari, mentions him ae kurt, etiri ws Dirdre- — MM 
tows tune tar on ak much pert d POS D QA aan 
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BE ably! o Mejeny, tring to his advines-and being occupied by 
‘Various important affairs, paid wt first but little attention to thie subject, 
‘till afser having received some intimation of the unantinfactory state of thia 
matter, he issued another regulation, which saved the nation further 
| losses; anil was approved of by every one, far onl near, On the 26th of 
A Baliman; oë tho yesir 36, accorditig to the Divine ora (A.D, 1502), he adopted 
the pocond (1.6, SAguil® 'd-Dawlah]} method, with one exception, namely, he 
"Mid. not approve of the provision that:a muhr the deficiency of which did 
"hot exceed three, andl « ritjiya, tho deficiency of which did not exceed si, 
surkhs, shonld still be rogardod as of full weight: And this regulation waa 
‘The only effectual method for preventing the franidulent practices of 
unprincipled men; for the formér regulations contained no remedy in 
cases whin Kho atours of the mint coined money of the above deficiency 
in weight, or when treasurers reduced full coins to the same deficioney. 
Besides, sharneless thievish poople made light grain weights, atu] used to 
mednre mulirs, deficient by throe grains, to six grains deficioney, whilst 
they accepted muhrs aix grains deficient as muhrs deficient by nine graina- 
This reduction of coins being continued, largo quantities of gol were 
stolen, and the losses seemed never to end. By the command of his 
Majesty grain weights of bàbighüri wero made, which were to be used in 
weighing. On the same date other stringent regulations were issued, 
that the treasurers and reventie collectors should not demand from tho 
«SA payers any particular species of coins, and that the exact deficiency 
im weight andl purity, whatever it might be, should be taken according 
$o tlis present rate and no more. This order of his Majesty disappointed 
Mhe wicked, taught covetous men moderation, and freed the nation from 

the cruelty af oppressors. 





Áin 1l. 
THE DIRHAM AND THE DINAR. 


Having given some scoount of the currency of the empire, T shall add 

S few particulars regarding these two. ancient coina; and remark on thë 
Value of ancient coinage. 

Ln The Dirham. or Dirhüm, as the word iy sometimes given, is a silver coin, 

Fr ‘the shape of which resembled that of a date-sone. During the khilafut 

OST mar.) it wax dhanged to a circular form : aml in the time of Zubayr 

ig was impressed with the words ANZA (God), harakat (blessing), ‘ajay 


— — 
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stamped upon it the chapter of the Qur'an called ZEMg; ; and others say. 
that he imprinted it with his own name. Others assert, that *Umar waa 
the first who stamped a impression on dirhema ; whilat, according to 
somo, Greek, Khuemvite, and Himsarite dirhams were in cirelation af e 
tho time of *Abd* 'I-Malik, the son Marwün, by whose order Hajjáj, tho | 
son of Yüsuf, had struck dirhams. Some say that Hajji) refined the hare 3 
divhitmes, and coined them with tho worde AMSAS añad (Godis one), anil " 
Allàh* as-juwnad (God is eternal) ; and these dírhama were eallad makritia oF a 
(abominable), because God's holy name was thereby dishonoured, unlisi ars 
this term be a corruption of some other nama. After Hajjáj, at the time 
of the reign of Yazid bin SAbd® 'l-Malik, $Umar bin -Hubayrah coined in 
the kingdom of €Iriq better dirhame than Hajjaj had made; and after- 
wards Khalid bin SAbd* Ilih Qasti, when. governor of STriq, made them 
still finer, but they were brought to the highest degree of purity by 
Yüsul son of SUmar, Again, it hss been said that Mustab bin Zubayr was 
the first who struck dirhams, Various accounts are given of their weights = 
some saying that they were of ten or nine, or six or five misgqüle ; whilst 
others give the weights of twenty, twelve, and ten ginits, asserting at the 
same time that Umar had taken a dirhum of each kind, and formed à. T 
coin of fourteen girdts, being the third part of the aggregate sam. It is ‘ 
likewise said that at the time of *Umar there were current several kinds of 3; 
dirhuma : first, some of eutht dángs, which. were called hagili, after Ras a 
baghl, who waa an oxsay-master, and who struck dirhams by the command 
‘of SUmar ;* but others call them bagkalIi, fróm baghal, whicl is the name / 
of a village : *. »econdly, some of four dëng», which were called tahris " 
thirdly, some of three dangs, which were known a$ maghribi; and lastly, : 
some of one dang, named yemient, the half of which four kinds *Umar is. 43 
said to have taken as a uniform average weight. Fázil of Khujand aav» ! 
that in former days dirhams had boon of two kinda: first, full ones of —4— 
eight and six dángs (1 ddag of his — 2 girüts ; 1 giri! — 2 tassi ; | fassuj = 
2 habbah) ; and secondly, deficient ones of four ddngs nnd a fraction. Some 
hold different opinions on this subject. 

The Dinar is w gold coin, weighing one miggdl, Le. 19 dirhams, ns they * 
qut 1 owiagdl — 6 dns ; | dáng = 4 tassij ; 1 fassüj  25ahas; E halha m — — 
Q jats (barley grains); 1jae — 6 Ehardals (mustard-grain) ; 1 AAardal = —— — 
12 fale; 1 fale = 6 fatila; 1 fafsl — 6 magis; 1 azine 69 qitwin ; 
und 1 qitmir — 12 zara. One wriggál, by this calculation, would be equal 
to 96 barley grains. Misqal i$ a weight, used in weighing gold ; and it " 
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r wise tn the Peron — Py 
2 Accorting lo some inferior MSS, the sume af & kind of gold. 
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also the name of the coin.) From some ancient writings it appears that. 
the Greek misqal is out of use, and weighs two girdle Jess than thie; and 
that the Greek dirham differs likewise from others, being less in weight 
by | or } of à miggal. 


A*rn 12, 
THE PROFIT OF THE DEALERS IN GOLD AND SILVER. 


One round muhr of 11 máshas buys one tola of gold of I0 bàn; or 
one tola, 2 surkAs of 91 bin ; or ] tola, 4 4, of B] bin: or 1 tola 6 x, of 
9] hàn; cr 1 tola, 1 dela of 9 Nin ; and similarly, according to the same 
proportion, the deecease of ons bin increases the quantity of gold which a 
mühre ean buy by one masha i 1 

"The merchant buys.for 100 LaSl-4 Jaláts muhrs 130 (. 2. 03 +, of Hun 
gold of Bj bins. Of this quantity 22 t, 9. v. 7] s. burn away in melting, 
and mix with the Lhah-s khalas, so that 107 £. 4 m. 14 x: of pure gold remain, 
which are coined into 15 mohra, leaving a remainder: of tmarly half a - 
tola of gold, the valno of which iad rupees. From the khaki Khalds are 
recovered 2 f, 1I on. 4 s, of gold, and 11 f. 11 m. 43 a. of silver, the value of 
hoth of which is 35 rupees, 124 tangas? wo that altogether the above- 
mentioned quantity of Aun gold yiehls 103 mubre 39 Ry, and 25 dave. 

This sum is accounted for ss follows, Firat, 2 Hs. 18 d. 121 j., due to the 
workmen aecotding to the rates which have been explained above ; 
recondly, 5 Re, 8d. 87. for ingredients ; which sum is made up of 1 71. 4 d. 
Jj j. en necount of articles used in. refining the metal, vix. 26 d. 16] j. 
dung * ; 4 d, 20 j. salon ; 1 d. 10j. water; I1 d. 5j. quicksilver, azul 4 Re 
4 dl. 6] j. on account of the Wik} Ehalds (vix. 21 d, 7} J, charcoal, and 
3 Re, 22d. 247, lon); thirdly, 6 Re, 274 d., which the owners of the gold 
take from the merchant, as a consideration for lending him the gold ; 
this item. goes to the Díedn if the gold belongs to the exchequer; 

Sourthly, V0 TaSt4 Jalafi mules, which the merchant geta in exchange for 
the gold which he brought ; fifhly, 12 Re. $7 d. 31 jo which the merchant 
takes as hia profit; sizthly, 5 mabe 12 Rs. 3h d., which yo to the 
exchoquer.* According to this proportion, merchant make their profits. 
Although gold is imported inte Hindustan, it la to he found in 


aliundance in the northern mountains of the country, ay also in Tibet 





In text "a gold euin ".—H.] 

Ow tange = 2 dime; nowadays ote tanga = 2 pote 
— — l - 
There is & slight mistake of 1] fetale, as thn sererai items added yp give LOS pr, 
x 2464 231]. but not 105 m. 30 Be 25 d. 
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Gold may also be obtained by the Saloni: process from the sands of the 
Ganges and. Indus, and several other rivers, as mont of thy waters of thin 
country are mixed with gold; however, the labour and expense greatly 
exceed the profit. 

One Rupee buys 14. 0 m. 2#, of pure silver; hence for 950 Rs, the 


merchant gets 969 t. 9 m. 4 4. of silver, Out of this quantity, D t. 0 p. 41 a. 


burn away in casting —* The remainder yields 1006 rupees, and n 
surplus of silver worth 274 dams, The several items are—firet, 2 Ra. 22 d. 
12 j, as wages for ila. workmen (vir. The Weighman 5 d. 7} J.. tha 
Chishwigir 3 d. 4|; the Melter 6 4. 121 j.;. the Zarrüb 2 Re. 14. 0 j.; 
the Sibkacli 6 d, 121 j.) ; secondly, 10 d, 15 j., on üceount of requisites 
(viz. 104. charcoal, and 157. water); thirdly, 00 Ré. V3 d. 0 j., payable to 
the Diwdn ;. fourtMy, 930 Rs, which the merchant gets in exchange for 


the silver he brought ; and fiftMy, 3 Ra. 21 d. 10] j.. being the profit of 


tho merchant, If he refines the base silver at his own house, his profit 
will be much greater ; but when he brings it to be coined, his profit cannot 
Do wo great. 

Of the silver called lari and shaki, and the other above-mentioned 
laser eins, one rupee buys 1 £. 0 w, 4 x, 5o that 050 rupees will buy 
989 £ 7 m. In the Sabbàli process, 14 (10 wm. ts. burn sway, being at the 
rate of 1] & per cent. ; and.in making the ingots, 4 f. 11 w. 3 4, are lost in. 
the fire. The remainder yields 1012 rupees ; and from the kAak-r kdaral 
i$} Rs. aro recoverable. The several items ure— first, 4 Re. 27 d. 24] j. 
on account. of the wages of the workmen (viz. the Weighman 5 d. 1] 7. ; 
tlie Sabbák 2 He. ( d. 19. : tho Qursbob 4 d. 19. ; the Cháshwigir d, 47. ; 
the Melter 6 4. 12] 5. ; the Zarráb 2 Hs, Vd. ; the Sikbachi 6 d. 124 j.) ; 
secondly, & Ra, 24d. 15 j.for necessaries (viz, 5 Rs, 14 d, lend ; 10d. 
charcoal, and 15 j. water); ¢irdly, D0 Re. 24-d., payable to the State ; 
fourthly, 950 Rs. which the merchant receives for his silver; AftAly, 
4 Rs. 20 d. his profit! Sometimes tho merchant gets the silver cheap, 
when his profit is much larger, 

1014 dáms buy one man of copper, Le at the rnte of 26 d, 21 j. per ser. 
Out of this quantity, one ser is burnt away in melting; und aa each ser 
vielda 30 dams, thore arm coined altogether 1170 düma, from which the 


merchant takes his capital, and I8 d. 19] j. as profit, 33 4. 10 j. go to the. 
workmen; and 15 d, 9 j, for neéwesaries (viz, 13 d. 8j. for charcoal ; 14. 


for water; and 1 d. for elay) ; 584 d. — 


There. imma added Jape — 
Musee oo 
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iin 13. 
THE ORIGIN OF METALS. 


The Creator by calling into existence the four elements, has raised up 
1 wonderful forms, Fire is absolutely warm, dry, light; air is relatively 
/ warm, moist, light; water is relatively cold, moist, heavy; earth js 





aliolutely coli, drv, heavy, Heat is the cause of lightness, and cold of. 


! heaviness; moistness easily separates particles, whilst dryness prevents 
È their separation, "This wonderful arrangement calls four compound into 
existence, first, the. dadr-i Slavi! ; secondly, stones; thirdly, plants ; 

" Sovrthly, animals. From the heat of the sun, watery particles become 
lighter, mix with the air, and rise up. Such a mixture ix called Dukhdr 


(gas). From tho same cause, earthy particles mix with the air, and rise up. 
Thin mixture is ealled dukiin (vapour). Sometimes, however, airy 


b particles mix with the darth, Several philosophers eal! both of the shove 


mixtures bukhdr, but distinguish the mixture of watery particles and air 
t hy the name of moist, or watery budhde, whilst thoy mill the mixture- 


» of earthy particles and air dry bukhar, or dukhdnt bubhar (vapour-like 
gas) Roth mixtures, they say, produce above the surface of the earth, 
clouds, wind, ram, snow, etc.; and, below the surface of onr earth, 
earthquakes, springs, and miners. They also look upon the bukhár 
as the body, and upon the dukkdn as the soul of things. Prom a differenoe 
in their quality anil quantity, various bodies are called into existence, as 
described im books on philosophy, 

M inernls are of five kinds» first, those which do nat melt on account of 
their dryness, as tho ydqit ;: secondly, thoso which do not melt, on account 
of their liquidity, as quicksilver ; thindly, those which can be melted, being 
at the same time neither malleable, nor inflammable, ax blue stone : 

Jourthly, those which ean be melted, being, however, not malleable, but 
inflammable, aa sulphur; fifily, thove which can be melted, and are 
malleable, but not inflammable, as gold. A body is said to melt when 
= from the union of the inherent principles of dryness and moisture its 
particles are movable ; and a body is called malleable when we can make 
j it extend in sich à manner ss to yield a longer and wider surface without, 
p however, either separating à part from it or adding a part to it. 
When in a mixture of bukhdr with dukhiin, the former is greater in 
Quantity, and when, after their mixture and complete anion, the heat of 
eun causes tho whole to contract, quicksilver will be produced, 


— — — — — — 


* Or doingr from on high, at rain, anow, ete, 
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Since no part of it is destitute of dukkdn, the dryness ia purceptilile ; 
hence, on touching it, it does not affect the hand, but flees from it; and 
since ite contraction was produced by heat, no warmth can dissolve it, 
Again, when in « mixture of bukbér and duthin, both aro nearly in equal. 


Proportion, @ tenacious greasy moisture is produced, At the time of 


fermentation, airy particles enter, when cold causes the whole to contract 
This mass js inflammable, If the dukAam and the greasiness ace a little in 
excess, sulphur will be produced, in colour either red or yellow, or 
grey or white. If the proportion of the dvkidn is large, and that of the 
&rease lass, arsenic will result, which P» red and yellow. And if the 
quantity of the bulbhür is ameater, pure, black. and. yellow naphtha will 
arise, after the mixtnre gets solid. Since in all, cold was the cause 
of the cuntraction, they ean he melted ; and on account of the prevalence 
of qreasiness and tenacious moistnos, they are nleo inflammable, though, 
on account of the moiwiness, not malleable. 

Althongh quicksilver and sniphur are the only component parts of 
" the seven bodies ", there arixe various forme from a difference in parity, 
or from peculiar circumstances of the mixture, or from à variety of the 
action of the component parta ou eash other, Thus siloer will renit, 
when neither of the two components mixes with earthy particles, when 
they are pure and become perfectly united, and when the sulphur is white, 
and less than the quicksilver, Or, when both are in equal proportions and 
the sulphur red, and capable of colouring, gold will originate. Again, under 
similar circumstanoos, if both contract after the mixture, hut beforo # 
complete union ha& been effecteil, khdrehini will be produced. ‘This body 
ie also called Ahanchins, and seems roally to be raw golil; same say, it is 


& kind of copper. Again, if only the sulphur be impure, and the quicksilver I 


the larger component, with au niditional power of burning, copper will 
result. And if the mixture bo not thorongh, and the quicksilver larger, 
tin will be produced ; sume say that purity ol the components i$ essential; 
If both compounds be of an inferior kind, closely mixed, and if the earthy 
particles of the quicksilver have a tendency of separating, and the power 
of burning be inherent in the sulphur, iron will reult. And if under 
similar conditions the intermixture he not perfect, and the quickdlver 
quantitatively larger, lead will come into existence, These seven metals 
are called the wren bodies: and quicksilver has the name of the mother of 
the bodies, at sulphur, the father of the bodies. Quicksilver is alio 
denominated (he spirit, and arent and sulphur the pinte of tife 
Jast (pewter) which, _aceording to the opinions n nt same, is kRabi 
D Or sine 1—P.] 7 
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and reversely. "Thus 100 i, of silver displaco 9$ m.of water, atul the same 
quantity of gold, 5] «, M the weight of the water displaced by à body be 
subtracted from it» weight in air, it weight in water will be found. Tho 
scales of the airhalance are botli suspended in air; those of the hydro- 
static balance arw both on the eurface of the water, As the heavier body 
possesses the greater power for sinking, it will, in any case, move in the 
Hirection of the perpendicular; bot, if either of the two scales be on tho 
surface of tho water, aw! the other in the air, the latter wale, although 
perhaps tho lighter, wall necessarily sink; a» air, being a finer substance 
than water, toes not offer so mucli rosietance, A body will sink in water 
if the quantity of water displaced byt be less than the weight of the boty, 
and a body will float if that quantity be greater ; and if tho watar dis- 
bo equal to the weight af the body, its upper sido will coincide with 
the surface of the water. Aba Rayhdn ! has drawn up a tablo which I shall 
insert here. 
Quantity of water displaced by. 100. Apparent weight (weight im water) of 
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The weight (in air) of the undar- The woght (im aie) of the wader 
mentioned metals, the wolume of — mentidgyed precious stones, the 
100 miggile of gold being taken as volume. of. 100 mispils of the blue 

















the unit of volume: yäqūi being inken as the unit of "- 
toime, 
Miagal, Deny. Tuan, Mijl. Dawg. Tasnif, 
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Atin 15. 


THE IMPERIAL HAREM. 


His Majesty is à great friend of good ordear anil proprioty in business. 
Through order, the world becomes a meadow of truth anil reality; and. 
that which is but external, receives through it a spiritual meaning. For 
thie reason, the large nurober óf women ! —à vexatious question even for. 
great statesmen —furnivhed his Majesty with an opportunity te divplay 
his wisdom, and to rise from the low level of worldly dependence yo the 
eminenee of perfect freedom. The imperial palace and. household are 
therefore in. the best onder. j 

His Majesty. forms matrimonial alliances with princes of Hindustan, 
and of other countries; and secures by these ties of harmony the peace 
of the world. 

As the wovereign, by the light of his wisdom, has raised fit 
from the dust of obecurity, and appointed thet to various offices, wy does. 
he also elevate faithful persons to thë severa) ronka in the servion of the 
Saint poe pl het in tii ace Walk Mages en 
turn into pure t 
standa huw to uso elixirs * and chemical processen quM d pen 
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will alter the constitution of a body ; copper und iron: will turn to gold, 
and tin and lead to silv@gy hence it is no matter of astonishment if an 
excellent being changes the worthless into men." The saving of the wise 

- dà true that the eye of the exalted is the elixir for producing goodness." 
Such alao are the results Howing from the love of order of hie Majesty, from 

his wisdom, insight, regard to rank, his respect for others, his activity, 

"his patience. Even when be is angry, he does not deviate from the right 
path; he looks at everything with kindly feelings, weighs rumours well, 
ania free from all projudion ; he considers it à great blessing to have the 
good. wishes of the people, atl does not allow the iutoxicating: pleasures 
of this world to overpower his calm judgment, 

- His Majesty hs made a large enclosure with. fime buildings inside, 
where he reposes, Though there are more than five thousand women, he 
hae given to each a separate apartment. Ho has also divided them into 
tectians, and keeps them attentive to their duties, Several chaste women 

have been appointed as dároghas, and superintendents over each section, 

De and one has boen selected for the duties of writer. Thus, as in the imperial 

offices, everything is here also in proper order. ‘The salaries are sufficiently 
liberal. Not counting the presents, which his Majesty most generously 
bestows, the women of tho highest rank reorive fmm 1610 to 1028 Rs, 
per mensem. Some of the servants kayo from 51 to 20, others from 40 to 

b — $Bs Attached to the private audience hall of the palace is a clever and 

sealous writer, who superintends the expenditure of the Harem, anid keeps 

an account of the exh and the storos: TF a woman wanta anything. 
within the limit of her salary, she applies to one of the Tahwildirs {cash- 
koepars) of the seraglio. The Tihwildir then send à memorandum to 
the writer, who checks it, when the General Treasurer makes the payment 

— án cash, as for claims of this nature no cheques are given. 

The writer also makes ont an. estimate of the annual expenditure, 

“writes out summarily a receipt, which in countersigned by tho ministers 

of the state. It is then stamped with a peculiar imperial seal, which is 

only used in grants connected with the Harem, when the receipt becomes 
payable, The money iteelf jx paid by the eash-keeper of the General 

Treasury to the General Talwitidie, who en the order of the writer of. 

the Harem, hands it over to the several Süb-Taleeildáre for distribution 

among the eorvants of the seraglio, All moneys am reckoned in their 

Anlnries at the current ratc.! 

= Theimide of the Harwm is guarded by sober and active women: the 
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most trustworthy of them are placed about the apartments of his 
Majesty. Outside the enclosnre the eunuchs aro placed ; and at à proper 
distance, there ix à guard of faithful Rapt», beyond whom are the portera 
of the gates. Besides, on all four sides, there are guards of Noblos, Addit, 
arl other troope, according tà their. ranks. 

Whenever Begama, or the wives of nobles, or other women of chaste 
character, desire to be presented, they first notify their wish to the servants 
of the seraglio, and wait fora reply, From thence they send their request 
to the officers of the palace, after which those who are eligible are 
permitted to entar the Harom. Some women of rank obtain permission 
to remain there for a whole month. 

Notwithstanding the great number of faithful guards, his Majesty 
does not dispense with his own vigilanos, but keeps the whole in proper 
order, 


A*in 16, 
THE ENCAMPMENT ON JOURNEYS. 

It would be difficult to describe a large encampment; but T shall say 
something on. the equipage used for hunting parties and short journeys. 

|. The Gulál-hàr is à grand enclosure, the invention of his Majesty, 
the doors of which are made very strong, and socured with locks and key. 
It i» never lew than one hundred yards square. — At ji» eastern end 
& pavilion of two entrunces is rected, containing 54 divisions, 24 yards 
long and 14 broad ; and in the middle there stands a large chabin rion, 
und round about ita sari-parda.* Adjoining to the ohadtn, they built up 
& twostored pavilion, in which hi» Majesty performs divine worship, 
anil from the top of which, in the morning, he receives the compliments 
of the nobility, No one connocted with the seraglio enters this building 
without special leave, Outeide of it, twenty-four chiihia rd,ofie arn erected, 
10 yards Jong and 6 yards wide, each separated by a canvas, where the 
favourite women reside. "There are also other pavilions and tents for the 


servants, with sdyahins * of gold embroidery, brocade, and velvet 


Adjoming to this ix « sard-parda of carpet, 60 yards square, within which. 


a Tow tente are erocted, the place [or the Urdd-heyis an] other female 
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servants. Farther on up to the private audience hall, there íàa fine open 
space, 150 yards long and. 100 yards broad, called the MaMals ; and on 
both sides of it, a screen is vet up n before deseribed, which i» supported 
by pole 6 yards long, fixeil in the ground at distances of two yards, The 
poles arm one yatd in the ground, and are ornamented witli brass knobs 
on the top, and kept firm by two ropes, ane passing inside and the other 
onteide of the onclownre. The gourds wateh hore, a3 hie been described. 
In the midst of the plainie a raisod platform,’ which is protected ly an 
awning, or Nam-giva, supported by four poles, This is tho place where his 
Majesty aita in the evening, anil non» but those who are particularly 
favoured are hore admitted. Adjoining to the Gulal-bar, there is a circular 
enclosure, consisting of twolve divisions, each of thirty yards, the door of 
the enclosure opening into the Mali; and in the midst of it is a 
Chitin ri off, ten yards long, and a tent containing forty divisions, over 
which twelve awnings are spread, each of twelve yards, and separated 
by canvases? ‘This place, in every division of which m convenient 
closet: in constructod, i» called 25ach4s,* which is tho (Choghatà*i) nume 
wed by hiu Majesty. Adjoining to his a. Sard-parda i& being put up, 
160 varda in length and breadth, containing sixteen divisions, of 
thirty-six square yarda, the Saró-porda. being, a before, sustained by 
poles with knobs In the mid«t of it, the state-hall js erected, by means of 
& thousand carpets; it contains seventy-two rooms, and has an opening 
fifteen. yards wide, A tent-like covering, or Qalamdary, made of wax- 
loth, or any other lighter material, ia spread over it, which affords 
protection against the rain and the wun; nnd round about it, are fifty 
awnings, of twelvo yards each, The pavilion, which serves ax Dinta-i 
Elis or private audienee hall, has proper doors and locks. Here the nobles 
and the affieers of the army, after having obtained leave through the 
Bakhskis,* pass before the Emperor, the list of oificers eligible for admission. 
being changed on the first of every month. The place is decorated, both 
inside an} outside with carpets of various colours, and resembles a 
benutiful flower-bed, Outside of it, to. a distance of 300) yards, ropes are 
iimwn, fastened to poles, which are set up at a distance of three 
yards from each other. Watchmen are stationed about them. This is the 
-Diwin-i* Amm, or publio audience hall, round. which, a« bove described, 


3 As may be «till seen iu the ruins of Fathpür Rikri. 
iid "Gant-vall ".— P] 
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the various guards are placed. At the aul of this place, at à distance of 
twelve fandls* is the Nayira Khana? and in the inidst of tho area the 
Adis-diya * in lighted wp. 

Sonw encampments, us just now doseribed, are sent off, and one of 
them is put up by the Farrüshes on a piece of ground which the Mir 
Manil * havy selocted as an oligible npot, whilst the other camp furniture 
8 vent in advance, to await the approach of his Majesty, Each encamp- 
ment requires for its carriagy 100 elephants, 500 eamela, 400. carts, and 
100 bearers. tin escorted by M00 troopers, Mangabdars,* A hadis. Besides, 
thore are employed a thousand Farnishes, natives of Iran, Taran, and 
Hindustán, 600 pioneers, 100 water-carriers, 00 carpenters, tent-makers, 
and torch-benrers, 50 workers in leather, and 150 sweepers. 

The monthly pay of the foot varies from 240 to 10 dame: 


Atin 17. 
THE ENCAMPMENT OF THE ARMY, 


Although his Majesty but rarely collects his armies, a large number of 
troops accompany him ín whatever direction an expedition may po ;- 
bat» considerable number, in every provinos, are employed on various 
services, and are not allowed to follow him. On sccount of the crowding: 
of camp-followers, and the number of the troops themselves, it would take 
a soldier doya to find his tent; and how much worse would it be fora. 
stranger? — His Majesty has invented an admirable method of eneamping 
hiis troops, whieh d+ a source of much comfort to them. On an open ground 
they pitch the imperial weraglio, the audience hall, and the Nagdra-thana, 
all occupying a wpace the length of which i» 1530 yards To the right 
and left, and behind, ix an open space of 460 yards. which no one but 
the quarts 1» allowed to enter. Within it, at a distance of 100 vanda to 
the left * and contro ure tho tenta of Marvani Makün, anA Gulbadën 
Begum, and othor chaste ladies, am] the tents of Prince Dányal ; to the 

1 
jit ear th top ef which the bunt plays Regarding the jwadb, vids the tenth 
s A high polv tu thu tup ot wilh am tmar lang fa fired, Vide p 50. 
(9 
omne eias de tb mire al su, army jn hill atm. E 
* Maryow Mabini ———— irgin Mary, who with Asiyah, 
te ier -— sumen ] ie the title yh wer bag Her —— 
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right, those of Prince Sultàn Salim, and to tbe left, those of Prince Sháh 
Murad. Behind their tents, at some distance, the offices and workshops 
are placed, and at 4 farther distance of 40 yards behind them, at the four 
corners of the camp, the bzár«. The nobiles are encamped without on all 
vides, according to their rank. 

The guards for Thursday, Friday, and Saturday encamp in the centre ; 
thowe for Sunday and Monday, oo the right ;. and those for Tuesday and 
Wednesday, on. the left. 


A*in 18. 
ON ILLUMINATIONS. 


His Majesty maintains that it ie & religious duty uml divine praise to 
worship fire and light; surly, ignorant men consider this forgetfniness 


of the Almighty, anid fireworship. But the deep-sighted know better. 


As the external form of the worship of “the select ",! in based upon 
propriety, and as people think the neglect of some sort of worship 
abominable, there can be nothing improper in the veneration of that 
exalted element which is the source of man's existence, and of the duration 


^ of his life; nor should base thoughts enter such a matter. 


How beautifully has Shaykh Sharf* 'd-Din * said ; “What can be done 
with a man who is not satisfied with the lump when the sun is down 1 " 
Every flame is derived from that fountain of divine light (the sim), and 
bears the impression of ita holy emence, H light and fire did not exist, 
we should be destitute of food and medicines ; the power of sight would be 
of no avail to the eyes. The fire of the sun is the torch of God's sovereignty, 

At noon of the day, when the sun entets the 19th degree of Aries, the 
whole world being then surrounded by his light, they expose a round piece 
of a white and shining stone, called in Hindi Sürajkránt, to the rays of the 
Mun. A piece of cotton is then held near it, which catches fire from the 
heat of the stone. This celestial fire is committed to the care of proper 
persona — The lamp-lighters, torch-bearers, amd cooks of the household, 
use jt for their offices; and when the year has passed away in happiness, 
they renew the fro. The vesel in which this fire in preserved, is called 
Agingir, 1.6. fire-pot. 
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— There is nlso a shining white stone, called Chandrkrant, which, upon 
being exposed to the hoama of the moon, drips water. 

Every afternoon, one ghart* before sunset, his Majesty, if riding, 

' uliphta, or, if sleeping, he is awakened. He then lays aside the splendour of 
royalty, and brings his external Appearance in harmony with his heart. 
And when the un sets, the attendants light twelve white candles? on 
twelve candlesticks of gold and silver, and bring them before his Majesty, 
Whon a ainger of sweet melodies, with « candle in his hand, sings a varioty 
of delightfol nits to the praise of God, beginning and concluding with a 
prayer for the continuanve of this suspicions reign, Hiv Majesty attaches 
the utmost importance to praise and prayer, and earnestly aska God for 
renewed Jight. 

It is impossible to describe the beauty and various forms of the candle, 
sticks and shades, and to give an account of the offices of the workmen. 
Some of the candlesticks Weigh ton mans and upwards, and are adorned 
with various dosigns; somo single, others of two branches and more: 
they give light to the internal eye. His Majesty has invented a candle. 
stick, one yard high. Five others Arm Placed on the top of it, and each ia 
adorned with the figure of an animal White wax candles, throe yards 
and upwards in length, are cast for it, so that a ladder is required to snuff 
it. Resides there are every whore flambeaux,* both inside and ontside, which 
increase the light very much. ‘The first, second, and third nights of every 
lunar month, when there is moonlight but for a short timè, eight wicks 
ate used ; * from the fourth tu the tenth, they decrease one in number 
every night, so that on the tenth night, when the moon is very bright, ona 
in sufficient ; and thay continue i thí state till the fifteenth, and increas 
one wick every day from the sixteenth to the nineteenth, For the 
twentieth night the number is the same aa on the nineteenth: on the 

‘twenty-first and twenty-sccond they tnorease one daily; the twenty- 
third is the same as tho twenty-second : and from the twenty-fourth 
To the last, eight wicks are lighted up. They allow for ovary wick one ser 


of oil, and half a ser of cotton. In some places thoro are fat-burnere, wherg——— 


grenao is burnt instead of oil The allowance varies according to the size 
of the wick. 

In order to render the royal camp conspicuous to those who come 
from far, his Majesty has caused to be erected. in front of the Durhir, 
& pole upwards of forty yards high, which is supported by sixteen ropes ; 
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With sereral wicks are very common in India. 
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and on the top uf the pole i» a large lantern, which they call Abins-diga! 
Ita light, seen from great distances, guides the soldiers to the imperial 
camp, and holpa them to find their tents, In former times, befare the lamp. 
wax erected; the men lad to suffer hardahipa from not being able to find 
the road. 

In this department Mansabdirs, Abadis, and other troops are 
employed, The sllowanre of a foot solilier never exceeds 2400, and in never 
less than 80 dame, 


Atin 19. 
THE ENSIGNS OF ROYALTY. 


The Shomea® of the arch of royalty is a divine light, which God 
direutly transfers to kings, without the assistance of men; and kings are 
fond of external xplendour, booanse they consider it an image of the Divine 
glory. [shall mention some of the insignia used at prosent, 

L The Awrany, or throne, is made of several forme ; some are Inlaid: 

— with precious etones, ani) others are made of gold, silver, ete. 2. The 
Chatr, or üimhtella, ia adorned with the most precious jewels, of which there — — 
are never less than seven, 3. The Sdya-bàn is of an oval form, a yard in. — 
length, and its handle, like that of the umbrella, is covered with brocade 
and ersamented with provions stones, One of the attendants holds it, 

to kep off the raya of thu mun. It is also called Apaigir. 4. The Kawkabet? 
ot which several are hung up before the assembly hall. 
à These four insignia are used by fangs only. 

| 0 The Sum, or standant. When tho king rides out, not less than. 

five of these are citried along with the Qüz,* wrapped up in scarlet. cloth. 

— — bagh On days of fontivity, unl im battle, they are unfurled. 6, The 

— —— "Chutrli, à kind of SAlam, bit smaller than ib, is adorned with the tails of: 

l Thibetan yaks, 7. Tho Tumantog is like the Chatrtog, hut longer, Roth 

E insignia are flags of the highest dignity, and theo latter i$ bestowed upon. 
great nobles only. & The Jhanta ivan Indian flag. The Qr necessarily. 
contains a flag of cach kind; but on great oceanions many are displayed. 
` Of masies! instruments used in the Negirhkhing, I may mantion, f 
1, the Kwara, commonty called damdme ; there are eighteen pair of, | 
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atl on the top of the pole is large lantern, which they call Ahzediyat 
It» fight, seen from great — the soldiers to the imperial 
camp, and holps them to find their In former times, before the lamp 
wan erected, the men had to suffer hardships from not being able to find 
the road. 

in this department Mangabdirs, Abedis, and other troops ar 
emplovod, The allowande of à foot seldior never exceeds 2400, anil is never 
less that SO diina, 


Atin 19. 
THE ENSIGNS OF ROYALTY, 


Mhe Sham t of the arch of royalty ia w divine light, which God 
directly transfers to kings, without the assistance of men; and kings are 
Tond of external splendour, because they consider itan image of the Divine 
glory, l1 shall mention »omw of the iaignia used at present. » 

L The Aiermny, of throne, is nado of several farms; some are laid. - 
with pregiotm tones, and. others are made of gold, silver, eto. 2. The 
Chatr, oF wibrella, io adorned with tho most precious jewela, of which there. 
ate never lets thun seven, 3, The Sáya-hàdn in of an oval form, a yard in 
length, ani its handle, like that o£ the umbrella, is covered with brocade 
and ortamented with precious stones, One of the attendants holds it, 
to keep off the mys of the enn, Ltisaleo called Afatyir, 4. The Kawkahe,* 
of which poveral are hung up before the assembly hall, 

These four insignia sre used by kings only. 

5. The *Alam, or standard. When the king rides out, not less than 
five of these are carried alongr with the Qür,* wrapped up in scatlet cloth 
boss, Op days of festivity, and in battle, they are unfurled. 6, The 
Chatriog, « Kaul of SAlom, but amallér than it, is adomed with the tails of 
Thilwtan vals. 7. The Tumuntog is like the Chatrtog, but longer. Both: 


great nobles only. 8. The Jhan/d in an Indian flag, ‘The Qir necessarily 

contains a flag of oseh kind: but on groat oceaxiuns many are displayed. | 
Of musical instruments used in the Nagarabkhdue, 1 sy mention, 

V. the Kuwargo, commonly called damdma; ther are eighteen pair of. 


^ From tide sky, and diya lamp. The Abkiediya jx alee mentioned by Bernier. 
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them more ot less; and they give « deep sound. 2. The nagüra, twonty 
pair, mote or less, 3. The duhul, of which four aro usad, 4. The Karna + f 
is made of gold, silver, brass, and other metals, and thoy nover blow 
Tower than four. 5. The surná of the Persian and Indian linda ; they blow 
nine together. 6. The nafir, of the Persian, European, anil Indian kinds ; | 
they blow somn of eaoh kind. 7. The sing is of brass and made in the form 
of 4 vow's horn ; they blow two together. 8, The sanj, or cymbal, of which ' P 
throe pair are nsed, Z2 
Formerly the band played four gharis beforo the commeneement of the j 
night, and likewise four gharis betore daybreak; now they play first at 
midnight, when the sun commences his ascent, and the recond time at 
dawn. One ghari before sunrise, the musicians commence to blow the 
surnd, and wake up those that are asleep ; and one ghart after muntise, 
they play a short preludo, when they beat the Euwurga a little, whereupon 
they blow the karag, the safir, and the other instruments, without, 
however, making use of the nagGra; after a little pause the surnds sre 
blown again, the time of the music being indicated by the nafirs. One 
hour later the nagany commoner, when all mmsicians raise “tho 
auapicious strain,” * After this they go through the following seven 
performanees, t The Mursali, which is the name of a tune played by the 
mureil; and afterwards the bardásht, which consists likewise af certain 
tunes, played by the whole hand. This is followed by» planissimo, and 
4 creséendo panming over inte a diminuendo; 2. The plaving of the four 
tunes, called iMG, shtda*s, shinist, qalendari nigar quira,* or nulhád 
pitra, which occupies an hour, 3. The playing of the old * Khwarizmite 
tunes, Of thew his Majesty has composed mora than two hundred, whioh: 
are the delight of young and old, expecially the tunes Jalälshäht, Mahāmīr 
karkat (t), and the Nawr, 4. The swelling play of the cymbals A, 
The playing of Ba miydn dawr. 6. The passing into the tines azfar, aldo 
called 14/4 bald, after which comes à pisnissimo, 7. The Khwirizmite 
tunes, played by the Murzil, after which he pasws into the mural; 
he then pauses, and commences the blessings on his Majesty, when the 
whole hand strikes up à pianisstmo, "hen follows the reading of beautiful, 
sentences and poems, This alee laste for an hour, Afterwards the 
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players perform for another hour, when the whola comes to & proper 
Hia Majesty has such a knowledge of the acience of music as trained 
Musicians do not poasess; and he js likewise an excellent hand in pet- 
forming, especially on the nagára. 
Mangahdire, Ahadia, and other troops are ensployed in this depart- 
ment The monthly pay of a foot-soldier does not exceed 340 and is not. 
leas thun 74 dame, 


A*in 20, 
-— THE ROYAL SEALS. 


L Seals are uxed in the three ! branches of the Government ; in fact every 
‘nan requires them in his transactions? In the beginning of the present 
- "feign, Mawlüni Maqeüd, the seal-engraver, out in a circular form "pon a 
surface of stecl, in the riqd* character, tho name of his Majesty, and those 
- f hia illustrions ancestors up to Timüriang; anl afterwards hs eut 
another similar seal, in the nasta*tta character, only with his Majesty’s 
- mume, For jodicial transactions a secon kind af seal was made, mirabi 
‘dn form,* which had the following verse round the namo of his Majesty -— 
[00 Rsfi májib-i rigà-yi Ehwiliiat kaz wadidam ki quin shud az raha vist. 
— "' Uprightness is the means of pleasing God ; T never saw any one fost in 
tho straight road." 
- "Tamktin tace a new seal of the second kind ; and afterwards Mawláni 
— SAN Ahmad of Díhli improved both. The round small seal goes by the 
be (choghotá*i) nume of Uzuk; aud in usod for Jarmán-i sabis: * ani the large 
pne, into which he cut the names of the anceátors of his Majesty, was nt 
first only used for letters tu foreign kings, but nowadays for both. For 
_ Other orders a square seal is used, engraved with the words Aldk* Akbar 
Jul jalélahi, whilst another of a peculiar stamp iy used for all matters 
- connected with the sersglio, For the seals attachod to Jarmina, another 
_ stamp i ured of various forms. 
Of seal-engra vers I shall mention 
l. Mawláwi Magsüd of Hirt, one of the servante of Hutn&yün, who 
Writes woll the riga* and nastaSliq oharaeters, The astrolabe, globes, and. 





4 Corresponding to the threefold division of tha A¥ iad Abbett. r 
* The wund ‘Oeiectile theme faut, MN e nnam tho signatura of a matu. 
ÉL We aigu docsimenta, Orientale stamp thor nanen te Se "wax hi y wed 
» — ——— Hheà nut is pre- 
m — martking-uut tree commanly bhil —P.} 
* Fide aoe p. 30. 
Fide the eleventh: I a£ thé sssònd i book. 
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various mistarst which he made, were mich admired by people of 
experience, The patronage of his Majesty perfected his art. 

2. Tamkin of Kabul. He was educated in hia native country, and 
brouglit his art to such @ perfection a4 to excite the jealousy of the 
preceding engraver, whom he surpassed in the nasia* Tig, 

3. Mir Dost of Kalul, He euts both the 59955 and nastaSBg characters 
in cornelian, He does not come tip to the preceding artists. His rigis is 
better than his nastaSfig, He also understands assaying, 

4. Mavwlind Ibrihim, In the art of cutting cornelians he is thio pupil 
of his brother Sharaf of Yazd. He surpasses the ancient engravers ; and 
it is impossible to distinguish hie rigà* and nastaSfiy from the moster- 
preces of the beat calligraphers. He engraved the words laS? jalafi, or the: 
glorious mby, upon all imperial rubies of value. 

5, Mawlhind SAR Ahmod* of Dihll who, according to all ealligraphers, 
stands umsurpamed x a atetlengraver, no much so that bis engravings 
are used as copies, His nastaSiiq ig charming; bat he writes also other 
characters as well, He learned! the trade from his father Shaykh Hiwayn, 
studied the manner of Mawlind Maqsüd, and eventually surpassed all, 


Tia 21. 

THE FARRASH KHANA, 

His Majesty considers this department? as an excellent dwelling- 
place, « shelter from heat and cold, a protector against the rain, ae the 
ornament of royalty. He looks upon its efficiency a one ol the insignia of 
a ruler, and therefore considers the care bestowed upon it as a partof 
Divine worship. Tho department has been much improved, beth in the 
quality und the quantity of tho stores, and also by the introduction of new 
fashions. f shall mention a few particulam as specimens for future: 
enquirers, 4 
The Bárgáh when large, in able to contain mors than ten thousand 
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people. It tàkes à thousand faredahes, s week: to erect. with. the help of 
machines. There are generally two door poles, fastened with hinges. 
If plain (ie. without brocade, velvet, or gold ornaments) a bargih costs 
10,000 rupers and upwards, whilst the price of. one full of ornaments is 
unlimited. ‘The price of others may be estimated from the price of a plain 
one. 2. The Chübin riafi is raised on ton pillare, They goa little into tha 
ground, and are of equal height, with the exception of two, which are a 
little higher, as tlie erosabeam reste upon them. The pillars have, above 
anil below, a ddsa,* to kewp them firm, and several rafters poss over the 
dūmus amd the crowsbeam, the. whole being kept tightly together by 
champa and bolts snd nuts. The wally and the roof consist of mats. There 
i* one door or two > and at the height of the lower dias there is à raised 
Platform. The inside is ornamented with brocade and velvet, and the 
ontaide with scarlot-sackcloth,? tied to the walls with silk tape, 3. The 
Do-ashiyna manzil or house of two ntoreya, in raixed upon eighteen pillars, 
vix yards in height, which support, wooden platform: and into this, 
pillars of four cubits in length are fixed with belt and nuts, forming an 
upper storey, The insite and outside are ornamented, ax in the preceding, 
On the march it is seed by his Majesty az a sleeping apartment, and also 
A^ n place of divine worship, where he prays to the Sun; and hence the 
building resembles a man who strives after God without forgetting his 
worldly duties. whose one oye is directed to tho solitude of pure devotion, 
and the other eye to the motley seri af the world, After the devotions are 
over, the women are allowed to enter to pay their compliments, and after 
them, outsiders, On journeys his Majesty inspects in thin building the 
rations (of the elephants, camels, ete.), which is culled jharaka,? or window. 
4. The Zamindo: is a tent mule of various forma, sometimes with one, 
sometimes with two door poles; screens are also hung up within ít sò ss 
to form divisions. 5. The 5/4jà 95i consists of nine awnings on four pillars, 
Fivo of the awnings are square, and four tapering - sometimes they make 
it #0 as to contain one division only, and four tapering; sometimes they 
make it so a» to contain on» division only, supported by a single pole, 
fi. The Mandal in composed of five awnings joined together, and is 
supported by four poles, Four of the awnings are let down xo as to form 
& private room ; sometimes all four ate drawn up, or one side only is left 
open. T. The -ffh-khamba consists of seventeen awnings, sometimes 


t A triangular picce yf wood lized into the angle formes] ley the vertical busty ap! 
tho verom beam, evppert, 

[* Sapirlài, porhape a scarlet broad-clotk.—F.] 
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separate, sometimes joined together; they are supported by eight poles, 
R. The Khargüh i« à fokling tent made in various ways; some with ons, 
athurs with two doors, 9. The Shamyana-awning is made of various sizes, 
but never more than al twelve yards square, 10. "The Qalandari has been 
described! 11.. The Sardperda was made in former times of coarse 
canvas, bat his Majesty has now caused it to be mado of carpeting, and 
thereby improved its appearance and usefulness; 12; The Guldbar ie o 
wooden screen, ite parts boing. fastened together, like Ihe walle of the 
Khargüh, with leathor straps, so that it can he folded together when the 
camp breaks up, Tho gulahár is covered with red eloth, tied with tape, 


Car pets, * 

His Majesty has caused carpets to be made of wonderful varieties and 
charming textures! he has appointed experienced: workmen, who haye 
produced many masterpieces. The gifts of Irán ànd Türán are no more 
thought of, although merchant still import carpets from Goshkan? 
Khozistán, Kirmán, and Sabzwür. Al kimis of carpet weavers have 
settled here, and drive a flourishing trade. These are found in every townt, 
expecially in Agra, Fathptir and Labor. In the imperia) workshops 
single gifimi are made 20 gaz 7 tasssijes long, and 6 gaz 143 fassiüjes broad, 
ut a cost of 1810 rupees, which those who are skilled in the business 
havo-valued at 2716 rupees. 

Takya-namady, ox woollen coverlets, are brought from Kabul and 1 h 
Porin, * but ure also made in this country, 

— MH would take up too much time to deserihe the jajames, ahafrinjis, — 
balichia, and the fine mats which look ax if woven of silk. 


| d*in 22. 
THR ABDAR KHANA. 
Hin Majesty calls this source of life " the water of immortality", and 
has committed the care of this department to proper persons. He does oË 
drink Ll ut it pay» tnuch attention te this matter, Both nt Dorme and 
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on travels he drinks Ganges water. Some trustworthy persons aré 
stationed on the banks of that river, who dispatch the water in sealad jara, 
When the court was at the capital Agra and in Fatbpür, the water came 
from the district of Sorin, but now? that his Majesty ia in the Panjab, 
the. water i» brought from Hardwar. For the cooking of the food, rain- 
water or water taken from the Jamna and the Chauüb is used, mixed with 
4 little Ganges water. On journeys and hunting parties, his Majesty, 
from his predilection for good water, appoints experienced men në water- 
tasters. 
.. Baltpetre, which in gunpowder produces the explosive heat, is used by 
his Majesty sz a means for cooling water, and is. thus a source of joy for 
great and small. Sultpetre isu saline earth. They fill with it a perforated 
vessel, and pour some water over it, and collecting what drop through, 
they boil it, clean it, nnd let it erystallize.. One ser of water is then put into 
a oglet of pewter, or silver, or any other such metal, and the mouth closed. 
Then two and # half sors of salt petro are thrown intoa vessel, together with 
five ners of water, and in thia mixture the goglet is stirred about for a 
quarter of an hour, when the water in the goglet will become cold. The 
price of saltpetre varies from ] t4 mans per rupee. 

Since the thirtieth year? ef the iine Era, when the imperial 
standards were erected in the Panjab, snow and ice have came into use. 


~ doe iv brought by land and water, by post carriages or bearers, from the 


district of Panhan, in the northern mountains, about forty-five for from 
Lahor. The dealers derive à considerable profit, two to three sers of ice 
being sold per rupee. The greatest profit is derived when the ice is 
brought hy water, next when by carriages, and least whon by bearers. The 
inhabitants of the mountains bring it in loads, and sell it in piles containing 
from 25 to 30 sers, at the rite o[ 5 dans. If they have to bring it very far, 
it coeta H d. ITË; if thè distante bean avernge one, 15 d. 

Out of tlie ten boats employed for the transport of ice, one Arrives 


- daily at the capital, each being manned by four boatmen, The ics handles 
_ tontain from six to twelve pers, according to the temperature, A carriage 


b 


bringa two loads. There are fourteen Mages, where the horses ary changed, 
and besides, one elephant ia used. Twelve pieces of ten to. four. sers 
arrive dailv. By thii kind nf transport, a ser of ico coste in winter 
3 d, 31 j. ; during the rains 14 d. 20j. ; inthe intermediate tím 9 d. 21 j.; 


! The neatwsk edatióm on the Hangers from Agr. 
* ALD 16, Ae ie 1585 Fathpür had censes] to bo the capital, Akhbar resided 
mesir iu tho Panj&b, 
A.D. 1884. 
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nnd in the average; 5 d, 151 J- Wit is brought by bearers; twenty-eight 
men are required for the fourteen stages, They bring every day one load, 
containing four pareels — In the beginning of the vear, the ice costa 
D d. 191 j. ; in the middle 16 d. 2] J.5 nnd in the end 19 d, 151 y. per ser ; 
in the nverage,! 8j d. 

All tanks use ice in summer ; the nobles nae it throughout the whole 
yeat. 


A*in 23; 
THE IMPERIAL KITCHEN. 


His Majesty even extends his attention to this department, and haa 
given many wise regulations for jt; nor can a reason be given why he 
should not do so, as the equilibrinm of man's nature, the strength of the 
body, the capability of receiving external and internal blessings, and the 
acquisition of worldly and religious advantages, depend ultimately om 
proper eare being shown for appropriate food. This knowledge distin- 
Zuishes man from beasts; with whom, as far aa mere eating is concerned, 
he stands upon the sume level: Ht hia Majesty did not possess so lofty a 
mind, so comprehensive an understanding, so universal a kindness, he 
would have chosen the path of solitude, and given up sleep and food 
altogether; and even now, when he has taken upon himself the temporal 
and spiritual leadership of the people, the question, “ What dinner haa 
been propared to-day 4” never passes over his tongue. In the course 
of twenty-four hours his Majesty eats but once, and leaves off before he 
is fully satisfied ; neither is there any-fited time for this medl, but the 


servants have always things so far ready, that in the space of an hour, 


after the order has been given, a hundred dislies are served up, The food 
allowed to the women of the seroglio commences to be taken from the 
kitchen in the morning, and goes on til! night. 

Trustworthy and experienced people are appointed to this depart- 
ment ; and all good servants attached to the court, are resolved to perform 
woll whatever service they have undertaken. Their head is assisted by 
the Prime Minister himself, His Majesty has entrusted to the latter the 
Affairs of the state, but especially this important department, Notwith- 
standing all this, his Majesty is not unmindful of the conduct of the 
servants. He appoints.» zealous and <incerd man ae Mir Bakawal, or 
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Master of the Kitchen, upon whose insight the succeas of the department 
depends, and gives him several upright. persons as assistante, There 
are also treasurers for the cash and the stores, several tasters, and a clever 
writer. Cooks from all countries prepare a great. variety: of dishes of all 
kinds of grains, greera, menta ; also oily, sweet, and spioy dishes. Every 
day ouch diahes are prepared ae the nobles oan scarcely command at their 
feasts, from which you may infer how exquisite the dishes are which are 
“prepared for hie Majesty. 

In the beginning of the year the Sub-treasurers make out. àn annual 
estimate, and receive the amount; the money bags and the door of the 
store-house being sealed with the seals of the Mir Bakdwal and the writer ; 

7. nd evory month a correct statement of the daily expenditure is drawn ap, 
the receipt for which is sealed by the same two officers, when it is entered. 
under the head of the expenditure, At the begmning of every quarter,* 
the Diwan-i buydtat * and the Mir Bakdwal, collect whatever they think 
will le necessary ; eg. Sukhdüs rice frovn Bhardij,” Dewsira rice from 
Gwiliér, Jinjin riee from Rájóri and Nimlah, ght from Hisar Firiza, 
ducks," water-fowls, and certain vegetables from Kashmir, Patterns 
are always kept. Tho sheep, goats, berberies,* fowls, ducks,* ete., are 
fattened by the cooks; fowls are nover kept lees than a month. The 
slaughter-house is without the city or the camp, in the neighbourhood of 
rivers and tanks, where the meat is washed, when it is sent to the kitchen 
in sacks sealed by the cooks. There it is again washed, and thrown into 
— the pot«. The water-carriers pour the water out of their lesther bags 
into earthen vessels, the mouths of which are covered with pieces of cloth, 
and sealed ip; and the water is left to ssttle before it is used. A place is 
also told off as a kitchen garden, that there may be a continual supply of 
fresh greens. Tho Mir Bukiwal and the writer determine tho price of 
- wvery eatable, which becomes:a fixed rule :- and they sign the day-book, 
the estimates, the receipts for transfers, the list of wages of the servanta, 
eto., and watch every transaction. Bad chamoters, idle talkers, unknown 
persons are never employed ; no one is entertained without a personal 
security, nor j^ personal acquaintance sufficient. 

The victuals are served up in dishes of gold and silver, stone and 
earthenware; poma of the dishes bring in charge of each of the Sub- 
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Bakdwals, During the time of cooking, and when the victuals are taken 
out, an awning is spread, and lookers-on kept away. Tho cooks tuck up 
their sleeves, and the heme of ther garments, and hold their hands before 
their mouths and noses when the foodie taken out ; the ovook and the 
Bakiwal taste it, after which it is tasted by the Mir Balüwal, and 
then put into the dishes. The gold and silver dishes are tied up in red 
cloths, and those of copper and china in white ones. The Mir Bakáwal 
sttaches his seal, and writes on it the names of the contents, whilst the 
clerk of the pantry writes out on a sheet of paper a list of all vessols and 
dishes, which he sends inside, with the seal of the Mir Bakiwal, that nove 
of the dishes may he changed. ‘The dialies aro carried by the Bahiwalz, 
the cooks, and the othor servants, and macebearora precede and follow, 
to prevent people from approaching them. The servants of the pantry 
pend at the same time,in bags containing the seal of the Rakiveal, various 
kinds of bread, saucers of curds piled up, and Amal] stands containing 
plates of pickles, fresh. ginger, limes, and. various greens. Tho servants 
of the palace again taste the food, spread the table cloth on the ground, 
and arrange the dishes; and when after some time his Majesty com- 
Inenóes to dine, the table servatis sit opposite him in attendance ; first, 
the share of the derwixhes is put apart, whon his Majesty commences with 
milk or curds, After he has dined, he prostrates himself in prayer, The 
Mir Bakinal is always in attendance. The dishes are taken away accord- 
ing to the above list: Some victuals are also kept half ready, should they 
be called for. 

The copper utensils are tinned twice a month ; those of the princes, 
etc., once ; whatever is broken js given to the braziers, who make new 


Ones. 


A*in 24. 
RECIPES FOR DISHES. 


There ure many dishes, but the description ia difficult. 1 shall give 
bome particulars. Cooked victuals may be arranged under three heads, 
first, such in which no meat ix wed, called now-a-days sifgina ; secondly, 
‘such in which moat and rice, eto, are used | Hindiy, meata with spices. 
T shall give ten recipes of each kind, 

Firut, 1. Zand birinj : 10 t. of rice ; 0 2, of sugarcandy ; 34 a. of ghi; 
raisins, almonds, and pistachios, 4. of each; 1. of salt; ]«. of fresh. 
ginger; 14 dame saffron, 2§ misgdle of cinnamon. This will make four 
ordinary dishes, Some make this dish with fewer spices, and even without 
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| any: and instead of without meat and sweets, they prepare it also with 
i meatandsalt, 2. Khushkba: 104. tice; 1 5. salt ; but it ix made in different 
ways. This will likewise give four dishes. One mannd of Dewsirvo paddy 
yields 25 8, of rice, of which IT sers make » full pot; jinjin rice yields 
22sers 3. Khichri: Rice; müng dál and ghE 0 s. of euch; | s.salt; this 
gives seven dishes 4. Shirhiring: 104, mill; La. rice; I sugarcandy; 
1d. salt; ‘this gives five full dishes, 5, Thali: 104, of wheat, ground, of 
which one-third will be lost ; half of that quantity of ghi; 10 wimpdle of 
pepper ; 4m. cinnamon ; 34m. cloves and cardamums; 44, salt; some 
add milk and sweetmeate: this gives fonr dishes, 6. Chikhi: 105. of 
wheat-flour, made into a paste, and washed till it t» reduced to 2 «. of fine 
paste, '"l'his is mixed witli wpioes, and dressed with various kinde of meat. 
la ghi; lx onions; saffron, cardmuma, and cloves; $d. of each ; 
cinnamon, round pepper, and coriander seed, 1d. of each; fresh ginwer, 
aalt 3 d. of each : this gives two dishes; some add lime juice. 7, Badin- 
Jin: 105; Iba. ghiz 3] a. onions; Fe. ginger and lime juice; pepper 
and coriander seed, 5m. of each; cloves, curdamums, and assafatida, 
each dm, This gives six dishes. 8. Pahit: For ten sers of dal of vetches 
{or gram, or skinned lentila, eto.) take 243. ghi; $s. of salt and fresh 
qunger; 2m. cuminseed ; 1j m. assafcetida : this yields fifteen dishes, 
It is mostly eaten with KAushka. 9. Ság: It is made of spinach, and. 
other greens, and is one of the most pleasant dishes, 104, spinach, 
Tennel, ete, 1] s, ghi; l4. onions ; ] s. fresh ginger; 51m. of pepper; 
$m, of eardamums and cloves; this gives six dishes, 10, Halwa; 
¥lour, sugaroandy, ghi, 104, of each, which will give fifteen dishes ; it is 
eaten in various ways. 

There are nlso various kinds of sugared fruits, and drinks, which I 
cannot here describe. 

Secondly, 1. Qabiilt: 10s. rice; 75. meat; 3] x ghi; 1 &, gram 
Akinned; 2 », anions ; 3 s. salt; ] 4. fresh ginger; cinnamon, round pepper, 
cuminseed, of each 1d. ; exrdamums and cloves, 1 d. of each ; some add 
almonds and raisins: this gives five dishes. 2. Dusdberyin, 104. rice, 
Sha. ght; 10s. meat; fs. salt: this gives five dishes. 3. Qima* Paldo : 
Rice and meat as im the preceding; £5. ghi; 15. peeled gram; 2 
onions; jw salt; iz. fresh ginger. and pepper; cuminseed, carda- 
muma snd cloves, 1 d. of each : this gives five dishes, 4. Shulla: 10¢, 
meat, 3) s. rice ; 24.ghi; La. gram; 23. onions; La. salt; po. fresh 


All inj ih pulso, lentils, retnhne, ete, are dalled 4a —P} 
Had ls the ezz plaat ar heinjal. —P. i 
aaa he ma ate 
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ginger; 2d. garlic, and round popper, cinnamon, cardamums, cloves, 
Lif. of each; thin gives six dishes D. Bughrü : 104, meat; 3#. Nours 
Ms ghi; bs. gram; 1js. vinegar; Ls. sngürcandy ; onions, earrata, 
beets, turnips, apinach, fennel, ginger, J 4, of each; saffron, cloves, cardi- 
muims, ¢uminseed, Id. of each; 2d. cinnamon; Si. round pepper: 
this gives twelve dishes, (6. Qima Shürhi: 105 meat; Le. rice: Ie, d 
ghi; js. gram; and the rest as inthe Shulla: this gives ten full dishes, , 
7, Hari : 105. meat; Da, crushed whent; 32x, ghi; $s. salt; 2d, =! 
cinnamon: this gives five dishes. 8. Kashk; 108. meat; Da. crushod 
Wheat; 35. ghi; ls gram; [s salt; I)a oniona; js. ginger; 14d. 
cinnamon; saffron, cloves, cardamums, cuminseed, 9 a of each: this 
gives five dishes. 9. Malim: Tho meat, wheat, grant, spices, and saffron, i / 
"as in the preceding; la. ghl; turnipa, enrrots, spinach, fennel, 1a. of » 
each: this gives ten dishes, 10, Quidb, which the people of Hind call 
sawbüsa : "This |» made in several ways, 10%, meat; 4a. fine flour; | 
2s ghi; Ls, onions; $e. fresh ginger ; 1 «salt; 2 d. pepper and corian- | 
der seed , eardamums, euminseed, cloves, 1 d. of each ;. | 4 of smmáq. 
This can be cooked in twenty different ways, and gives four full dishes. 
Thirdly, 1, Biryan. For a whole Daalanandi sheep, take 2 4. salt; 1 
ghi; 2m. saffron, cloves, pepper, cuminseed : it is made in yarious ways. 
2. Yakhnt*: for 10. meat, take 1s. onions, and Jy, salt, 3. Yulina: — 
A sheep is scalded in water till all the wool comes off ; it is then prepared 
liko yakini, or any other way ; but a lamb, or à kid, is more preferable, 
4, Kabah ix of various kinds. IO. mest; |a. ghí; salt, fresh ginger, 
onions, $s. of each ; eaminseed, coriander seed, pepper, osrdamuma, 
cloves, 14 d. of euch... 8. Musumman : They take all the bones out of a. 
fowl through the neck, the fowl remaining whole; ja. minced meat; | 
bw ghi; D eggs; |* onions; 10 m. coriander; TO w. frosk ginger; 
5n. salt ; 3 m. round pepper: J me saffron It is prepared as the pre 
ceding. 6. Dupiydza ; l0 s. meat that is middling fat; 24. ght; 24. 
onions; fs. salt; |s. freih pepper; cumiuseed, coriander seed, tarda- 
inum, cloves, 14. of each; 24. pepper: this will give five dishes, 7: 
Mutanjana* sheep: 10.4, meat that is middling fat ; 24. ghi; $4. gram; 
$4, ginger; 1d. cumitsend; roand popper, cloves, cardanutna, corian- 
der seed, 2d. of each; this will give seven dishes full, It is also made of 
fowl and fish. 8. Dampukht:* 10 «meat; 2. gif; 14. onions; I m. 
iresh ginger; 10m. pepper; 2d.cloves; 24. cardamuma. 9. Qaligy : 













Takhat inn or broth.— F.] 
Does this mean 1 1 
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10s, moat ; 26. ght; 1s. onions; 2d. pepper; cloves, cardamums, 1 d. 
mach; |: «alt: this will give eight dishes, Iu preparing galiya, the 
meat ia minced and thy gravy rather thick, in opposition to the mu/anjana, 
Here in Hind they prepare it in various ways, 10. Malghiba; 10 s. 
mest; lOs curds; La. ghi; 1s. onions; $4. ginger; 5d. cloves : 
this will give ten dishes, 


A*in 25. 
OF BREAD. 


This belongs, properly speaking, to the preceding chapter. Bread is 
made in thé pantry.. There ia à large kind,’ baked in an oven, made of 
I0 4. flour; Ds, milk; Is. ghi; [s salt.. They make also smaller ones. 
Tho thin kind is baked on an iron plate. Ono ser will vive fifteen, or even 
more. There are various ways of making it; one kind ix called chapati, 
which i* sometimes made of bhushka; it tastes very well when served 
hot. For the bread used at court, one man of wheat is made to yield $m, 
of fine flour ; 24. coarsely pounded flour ; and the rest bran ; if this degree 
of fineness be not required, the proportions are altered. 


A*in 26. 
THE DAYS OF ABSTINENCE. (Sijfiyina.)? 


His Majesty carey very little for meat, and often expresses himself to 
thateffect. It is indeed from ignorance and cruelty that, although various 
kinds of food are obtainable, men are bent upon injuring living creatures, 
and londing a ready hand in killing and eating them; none seems to have 
an eye for the beauty inherent in tho prevention of erueltv, but makes 
himself a tomb for animals If his Majesty had not the burden of the 
world on his shoulders, he would ^t onoe totally abstain from meat ; and 
now it is his intention to quit it by degrees, conforming, however, a little 


_ to the spirit of the age. His Majesty abstained from meat for some time 


on Fridays, and then on Sundays ; now on the first day of every volar 


month, on Sundays, on solar and lunar eclipses, on. days between two 
“fasts, on tho Mondays af the month of Rajab? on the feast-day of every 
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solar month, during the whole month of Faneanfin,! and during the 
month in which his Majesty was born, viz. the month of Abin. Again, 
when the number of fast days of the month of dé&kin had become equal 
to the number of years hus Majesty had lived, some daye of the month 
of Azar aloo were kept ax fasts. At present the fast extonds over the 
whole month. These fast days, however, from pious motives, ate annually 
increased by at least five days. Should fasts fall together, they keep the 
longer one, and transfer the smaller by distributing its days over other 
months, Whenever long fasts are ended, the first dishes of meat come 
dressed from the apartments of Maryam Makini, next from the other 
begums, the princes, and tho prinnipal nobility. 

In this department nobles, aAadis, und other military, nre employed. 
Tho pay of a foot soldier varies from 100 to 400 dZms. 


A*in 27. 
STATISTICS OF THE PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES. 
The prices of course vary, ag on marches, or during the rains, and for 
other reasons ; but I shall give here the average prices for the information 


of future enquirers, 
A. The «pring harvest. 


Wheat, perman . «118: 4, — — 
Kibulgum do. .  . 16 d do. . 84 
Black gram, dù,  . 8 4 Fénngzeek, do. . 10 4&4 
Lentüs do. .  .  . 12 d  Pes'do . . $4 
Burley, do... à et. ao Mustard. seed, ds ; « Jaw 
Milet,do. . . . 64d Kel do. . :.. T 
Linseed, per man . — . 10 d. 


B. The autumnal harrest. 


Mushkin, paddy per man 110d. injnrie, do. .  . 80d 
Sáda paddy,do. . —. 100. Dakuh (?) rice, do, D0 d. 


Sukhdás rice, do, . . 100 d. Zirhi rice, do. i . 404. 
Dünspsmád rice, do. . 90d,  Báthiree do. . . WE 
Sümxira rice do. . |. 904 Müng (black grum) do. .— 18 d. 
Shakarchinirice, do. > 904. Mazak (a kind of vetoh) per 
Dewzira rice, do. . . 96d. man . IN x ~ Wed 
1 FobraargeMarch : foe March an anil wi Apri E); 1 vide the fint 4*in of the third 
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Moth (a kind of veteh), Liam,do . .. . BE m 
TO prwe o. r a e a de. . . 7 d 
—— White sexame, do. . » 20 d. Küri do , . 3? «. 
Black sesame, do... . I9. d. Shamikh (Hind. Siwank}, 
j Lobiyi(ukindofbean),do. 12. d. do, . x 6 d 
»- duri in kind of millet), Hal (Hint. Kangni), do, B 4 
n" do. $ . . 10 4. Millet (Hind, china), do. 8 d. 
P uw ddlpermam. —. 18 d. — Dalof Lentils per man .. 16. 4l. 
D Nukháüd dál, do, . . Wb d: Moth dat, do, : . 12 d, i 
I Wheat four, per min , 22 d. — Nuihüd flour, per man . 99. 4. A 
—— Do.coame, do. i a 15 d. Barley flour, do. ..—. JL 4d. 
- ^ C. Vegetables. 
_ Fennel, per man 2. 10 di  Garliofowers, perser . 1 d 
- Spinach do..  .  . 16 k Upalhdk, (from Kashmir) d 
Minti dò: ;. . Ug a ee ees wd te 
Onim do. .  , Cw Sit do, . 3 4. 
Garie, do, . .  . 04 Ginger (green), do- 21 d. 
Tumip, do. . .  . 91 d. Pid. — — au Md 
Cabbage, per ser! . | d, — Kachürbudsdo..  . jd. 
Kankachhü, from Kash Chika (sorrel), do.. =. pd. 
mir, do 4; E RW Bahwa,do, . , 1 4. 
Dunwretü, fe ^ (34 d. Ratsakä, do. . e ` 1 d, 
Shagiqul (wikl carrot}, do, $ d. Chawā,i, do, —66 
D. Living animals and meats. 
1 OLR. Mutton, perme . . 65 d. 
2 R. Qood. . ; mM ab 
AMER. Duck, perked 2 . Y RR 
WER Tughdart ado. 20 d. 
1}R. Kulang (crane), do. . 20 d. 
1 R. Jars (w kind of bustard),* 
] Rn. A V Wes. 





the Hubara bustard —P 
ie Cat Cae ——— P} j 
“In Baluchistan this t tho tame of the Hubaia, but elaewbers af 
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Hurray (black. partridge), Lhmh?*do , . . 1d 

rhe . p » (4.4. Karwinak (stane carlew), 
Kula’ (partridge), do, | 20 d. do. . um m. 

a? do, SL d Fókhta trago do; , 4d 
RE. Butter, Sugar, etc, 
Ghi, per man L105 d, Refined Sugnr, pr er. 0 d. 
Oil, do. . B d. White sugar candy, do. .— 5b 
Milk, do. .:29. 4. White sugar, perman . 128 d. 
Uurds, do. mE Brown sugar, do. . — . D6 d 
F. Spices. 
Saffron, por ser 400 d. Termeric (Hind. sa 
Cloves, do. . 60 d. do. , Š ; 
Cardamums, do. -T d Coriander seed, de. 1 
Round pepper, do. EE Sigühulüna (Hind. kalaunjr), 
Long pepper, do. , — . 18 d. QURE di e 
Dryginger, do. . — , 4 d. Asmfmtida do, .  . 
Frehdo,do.  . 44 Sweetfennel do. . — 
Comitia, Hp X o $5 Ümnnamon do. ..  . 
Anieed, persr . . 3 d Salt, per man —— 
G. Pirkles, 

Sour limes, per ser . + 6 & Pickled bamboo, por ser 
Lemon-juice, do... 5 4 — Deapplesdo > ș 
Wine vinegar  . : 5 Do. quinces; do: s a 
Sngarcane vinegar, do. . | 4. Do- garlio do  .  . 
Pickled axhtarghār, do: © 8 4. Do. onions, do, — : 
Mangoes in oil. do. NE Do. hidinjin (èg plant), 
Do. in vinegar, do. A dum Ws me 
Lemone it oil, do, , eS 4 Do. raisins and. unagqa,* 
Do. in vinegar, do, 12 d de. . . - ^ 
Do. in salt, do. . WH - m kaohnér, Po v . 
Do. in lemon-juice, do. .. 3 4. i peaches,do, . i 
Pickled ginger = 3 Hik Do. sahajna (hotse- 
Adarshākħ, dos =. < Yd iuh) n 
Turitips in vinegar, do. * I d. . i 
Pickled carrots, do. =, 14. 
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Pickled kuril berries, perwer— 1 d. Do. cucumbers, do. s $4 
Do. siivan, do, ; v« I4 Do, hidrang,? (gourd) do. l d. 
Do. mustard - . ld. Do. kachálü, do. "yy! 
Do, tori (a kinl of nti Do. radishes, di, il, 


camber) . s . a 


A*in 328, 
THE FRUITERY. 


His Majesty looks upon fruite as one of the greatest gifts of the 
Creator, and pays much attention tothem, The horticulturists of [ran and 
Tirin have, therefore, settled here, nnd the cultivation of trees is in a 
flourishing state. Molona and grapes have become very. plentiful and 
excellent; and water-melons, peaches, almonds, pistachios, pomegranates, 
oto., are everywhere to be found. Ever since the conquest of Kabul, 
Qandahár, and Kashmir, loads of fruit are imported ; throughout the 
whole year the stores of the dealers are full, and the bázárs well supplied, 
Muskmelons come in seayun, in Hinditstiin, in the month of Farwardin 
(Fobruary-March),* and are plenty in. Ürdfibilash (March-April)? — They 
are delicious, tender, opening, sweet smelling, especially the kinds called 
ndsh pati, bübashaykhi, alisheri, aleha, barg-i mau, diid-ichiragh, ote. They 
continue in season for two months Junger, In the beginning of Shariiwar 
{Angust),* they come from Kashmir, and before they are aut of season 


"plenty are brought from Kabul; during the month of Azar (November),* 
they ars imported by the caravans from Badakiwhan, and continue to 
be had during Day (December).* When they are in season in Zibulistin, 
good ones also are obtainable in the Panjab; and in Bhakkar and its 


vicinity they are plentiful in season, except during the forty cold days 


of winter. Various kinds of grapes are here fo be had from Khurdād 


(May)? to Amurdid (July)," whilst the markets are stocked with Kashmir 


grapes during Shahrhear* Eight ser» of grapes sell in Kashmir for one 


dam, and the cost of the transport is two rapess per man. The Kashmiris 
bring them on their backs in conical baskets, which look very curious. 


Hàdrasg, not gourd.— Perhaps a citron. —1*. 
Matih- April =P] " ] 
April-May. —P.] 
* August -September — P. 
, November- December —P.j 
Decomber-January —P.] 
May—June.—P.! 
July-August.—P,] 
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From Mihr (September)? till. D'rdibihist * grapes come from Kabul, 
together with chorrios* which his Majesty calle shdhdla, seedless pomn- 
‘granates, apples, pears, quinoes, guavas, peaches, apricots, girdalis, und 
ülückas, ete., many of which fruita grow also in Hindüstán. From Samar- 
qund even they bring melons, pears, and apples. 

Whenever his Majesty wishes to take wine, opium, or kükbnár (he calla 
the Intter sabras), the servanta in charge place before him stands of fruits ; 
he eats a little, but most is distributed. The fruits are marked according 
to their degree of excellence: melons of tho first quality are marked with 
a line drawn round the top; those of the second, with two lines; and 
80 on. 

In thia department Mansahdárs, Ala», nnd other soldiers &re em- 
ployed ; the pay of a foot soldier varies from 140 to 100 d. 

The following tables contain particulars regarding the names, seasona, 
taste, and prices of various fruits, 


A. Türüni Fruits, 





Arhang melons, lat Plums do; 8 d, 
quality, at E . SER, Khübüwi (dried epuiodia), 
Do., 2nd and 3rd do, at } to 2} R, peraer 8 d. 
Kábul melon, 1st do., at 1 to 12 R. Qandahar dry grapas; do- 7 d. 
Do, 2nd do, atto . L R. Figs, peter,  . 7 d. 
Do., 3rd do,, at 4 to = gr Muwnaqga, do. «0 0X 
Samarqand apples, 7 to Jujibes dous  .  . 3bd. 
for. 4 ARS Almonds, without the 
Quinces, 1010 30 for ~ 2-2 shell, do. . g . Ad 
Pomegranates, per man, Do, with da, do . . I d. 
5l to een quip 150 Pistachios, do. do,. — , 9 d. 
Guavas 1010 100 for. , 1 R. Chilgháza* nate, perser 8 w 
Kābul and European Sinjid (jujabes), do. - Ghd 
apples, 5to lO for... 1 R. Pistachios, without shell, 
grapes, per man 168 d do. . "Ur o. 0089 
Dates, per ser 5. 10 d.  Jawz nut), do... . AL 
Raisins (hishmish), do. , 9 d, Fübetas do. , . . $ 4 
Aljosh (largo raisins), do 9 £ Hazel * nuta, do. .  . 9j d. 
T — — iian, whieh Ws nih Wo a fond tm war dictioturim. "i 


REG achei e [Gs ia the common name in e Porsis aad là Kashmir for the white 
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B. The sweet fruits of Hindustan. 
Mangoes, m hundred, "P Teá, do. . . . 34 
| to 0 Utes aoa a x 
Pise«pple, one for 4 d. Dates, per ser n NES TIT - 
Oranges? two for . | d. Angidal |. . " 
Sugareanes, two for | d. Dedà,do. . . . 14 
Vackftnits, two for + “bed Gila e : = 
Plantàins, do. "u^ Bholsari, per ser 4 d. 
Ber, por ser. ; 2 d. Tarkul, two for £» X4 
Pomegranates, per man, Paniyála, per ser. . |.3 di 
80 to 7 100 d, Lahsaura, do. i 23. «8; 
Guavas,*two for . cy) Eh ut Gumbhi, do. o 4 d. 
Figs, per ser | d. Karahri > £.& 
Mulberry, do, "a Tarri 2; WE - 
Custurd-spples,? one for. 1 d Binga, two fot . . X d, 
“Melons, perman 40 d. Gülor, t prar > . 2 4 
Water-melons, one — 2to 10 d. Pila, do ⸗ Nd ee 
Khirni, per ser >: 4:¢d Barawa : = 
Makwwi, do: va X Piyär, do 4&4 
Jdephl do. . < . 4&4 


* "The orígital does not mention the price, 
 Mulberries &nd gülars are in season during spring; pine-apples, 
Oranges, sugarcane, bers, aes 
Parehe figs, melona, Jahsauras, barahris, mahwwüs, tendūs, 
as, barautaz, during rummer ; and mangoes, plantains, dates, delás, 


+ pomegranates, guavas, watermelons, pawiyalas, bangas, khirnis, 
pins, during the rains, 


d. — Mal peer o0. 4 4 
4.  Séprido. . 0. 8d. — 
do. KKewguta, do. —.— . 2 d. 


E "Babe, velati, MU eti fU paMH UR OS. paboM during 
j a tooo teat AAA T ; 





but in Persia and too in Indis, a =P, 7 
— a — — 
next melon). 


e r - 
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D. Vegetables. 

P'alwal, per ser 2 q. Kachdlà, peret. — , 2 d. 
Gourd,'one . 3 21 d. Chwhiwd,do. . -e 9 d, 
Badinján, per wer. , 14 d- Stiinta, do, . aa (0 di 
Tras, do. A lid Carota, do; | d. 
Kandiiri, do. M d. Singhira, dos 3 d 
S£nb, do. 1j d. Sdlak, do. . 7 2:4 
Peth, dos — : os Med Pindalü, do... — . 2 d. 
Karila, do. : u If Síyüh . ; ` he 
Kakiira, do. . Ih dl. Kaserü, do... : © S) 





Nürans and sini are in season during sewer; palwals, gourds, 
fura ia, kachülüs, chachindds, kaudiris, sends, peths, karilas, kaküras, and 
singhiras during the rains; and carrots, sitlaks, pindálüs, and kaserüs, 
during winter. Bádinjüns are to be had throughout the vear. 

E. Sour Fruits. 
Limes, four upto- — , 1 4. Ghep . Tias * 
Amalhe do, . — . , Lady Bijauyā, ono lor , — . 8 d. 
Gale tiwoupto . > 1 d. — 4dwüPperer  . , 2d 
Limes and dwlay are to be had in summer, the others during the 







Taine. 
P. Fruits somewhat acid, 
Ambifi, porwr = n, Dl ——— v". 9 € 
JBadhal ome lor . . 10 d. Kank, LI e 
—Kamrek loutupto — . 1 d.  Pākar, perser . . dd 
Nümwm'twoupto  ,. 1] d. Karmü,onefot —. — . Yl 4 
Mountain grapes . , ¢ Labhirà - LN » 
Jümam, peter . ~- 1 d Janbhiri, füiveupto — . 14 d. 
> 


Pedo . . . Wd Gamas 
Karaunda, do. = z T 
* The original docs not mention the price. 
Kamraks and narangis,* are in season during winter ; ambilis, hadhals, 
Sa dee ee during summer; and Basta, pákars, 
karnis, ydmnns, karaundás, ghanhlüris, during the rame. 
‘The fruits of Hindustan are either sweet or subacid, ar sonr i tach kind 
is numerous, Some fruits also taste well when dry; others as above: 
— — J shall give now a few details. 
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V The Mangoe : "The Persians call this fruit Nughzak, && appeura from a 
verse of KJAwsraw.! This fruit ia unrivalled in volour, smell, and taste ; 
anml «ome of the gourmets of Türán and [rin place it above muskmelona 
ani grapes. In shape it resembles an Apricot, or a quince, or a pear, or à 
melon, and weighs even ane ser and upwards. There are green, yellow, 
red, variegated, sweet, and subacid mangoes. The tree looks well, 
especially when young; it is larger than a walnut-tree, and its leaves 
resemble those of the willow, but are larger. The now leaves appear 
soon after the fall of the old ones in autumn, and Took green and yellow, 
orange, peach-coloured, and bright red. The flower, which opens in spring, 
resembles that of the vine, has a good smell, and. looks Very curious. t 
About a toonth after the leaves lave made their appearance, the fruit ia 
sour, and i& used for preserves and pickles, It improves the taste of 
qalyas (p. 64), as long us the stone has not become hard, Ia fruit gets 
injured whilst on tho tree, its good &mell will increase. Such mangoes 
are called hoyilés. Tho fruit is generally taken down when unripe, and 
kept in a particular manner. Mangoes ripened in this manner are much 
finer, They mostly commence to ripen during summer, and are fit to be 
eaten during the rains; others commence in the rainy season, and are 
Spe in the beginning of winter; the latter are called Bhadiyya. Some 
trees bloom and yield fruit the whole year; but this is rare. Others 
pomtnenne to ripen, although they look unripe; they must be quickly 
taken down, else the sweetness would produco warma. Mangoes are to 
be found. everywhere in India, especially in Bengal, Gujrat, Malwah, 
Kbündesb, und the Dekhan. They are rarer in the Panjab, where their 
cultivation haa, however, incteased, since his Majesty made Lahor his 
capital. A young tree will hear fruit after four years, They put milk 
and treacli round about the tree, which makes the fruits sweeter. Some 
trees yield in one year a rich harvest, and less in the next one : other 
Field for one year no fruit at all, When many mangoes ara eaten, diges- 


‘Hon is amisted by drinking milk with the kernels of the mangoe stones, 


kernels of old stones are aubucid, and taste well ; whén two or three 
years old they ure used as medicine, I! a half-ripe mangoe, together with 
ite stalk to-n length of about two fingers, be talket from the tree, and the 
Broken end of its stalk be closed with warm wax, and kept in butter, 
or honey, the fruit will retain ita taste far two or three montha, whilst 
the colony will remain even for a year. 


— 
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Pine-apples? are also called kuthal-é safari, or travelling. jockfruita, 
because young plants, put into a vessel, may be taken on travels and 
will yield fruits. In colour and ahape they resemble an oblong orange ; 
and in taste and smell, a mangoe, The plant is about » yard long, and 
ite leaves have the shape of a hand. The edges of the leaves aro like a saw. 
The fruit forma at the end of the stalk and has a fow leaves on its tap. 
When the fruit i¢ plucked, they cut out these leaves, separate them, and 
put them singly into the ground; they are the seedlings. Each plant 
bears only once, and one fruit only. 

Oranges * have the colour of saffron, and the shape of quinces. They 
belong to the best fruits to be had in Hindüstin. The tree resembles the 
lime tree ; ita flower has a weak, hut fine «mell. 

Sugarcane, which the Persians call Nayshakar, is of various kinds; 
one species is so tender and so full of juice, that à sparrow can make 
it flow out by pecking it; andit would bresk to pieces, if lot fall: Sugar- 
cane is either soft, or hard. The latter is used for the preparation of 
1 brown sugareandy, common suger, white candy, and refined sugar, and 

thus becomes useful for all kinds of sweetments. It ia cultivated us follows. 
They put some healthy sugarcane in a cool place, and sprinkle it daily with 
water. When the sun enters the sign of Aquarius, they cut off pieces, à 
cubit * and upwards in length, put them into saft ground, and cover them 
| up with earth. The harder the sugarcane is, the deeper they. put it. 
| Constunt irrigation is required. After seven or eight months it will 
come up. 
| Sugarcane is also used for the preparation of intoxicating liquor, but 
brown sugar is better for this purpose. There are various ways of pre- 
paring it. Ono way ia as follows. They pound Bubal * bark mixing it ut 
the rate of ten sera to one man of sugarcane, and put three times ay much 
water over it, Then they take large jars, fill them with the mixture, and 
put them Into the ground, surrounding them with dry horse-dung. From 
seven to ten days are required to produce fermentation. It is a sign of 
perfection, when it has a sweet, but a stringent taste. When the liquor 
is to be strong, thoy again put to the mixture some brown #igar, and 
sometimes even drugs and perfurea, a& amberygris, camphor, ete. They 
also let meat dissolve in it. This beverage, when struined, may be used, 
but it i5 mostly employed for the preparation of arrack. 
$ - - ' aa 
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They have several methods of distilling it; firat, they put the above 
liquor into brass vessels, in the interior of which a cup is put, 4o as not to 
shake, nor must the liquid low into it. The vessels are then covered with 
inverted lids which are fastened with clay. After pouring cold water on 
the lids, they kindle the fire, changing the water as often as it gets warm, 
As soon as the vapour inside reaches the cold lid, it condenses, and falls as 
arrack into the cup. Secondly, thoy close the same vessel with an earthen 
pot, fastened in the same manner with clay, and fix to it two pipes, the 
free ends of which have each a jar attached to them, which stands in cold 
water. The vapour through the pipes will enter the jars and condense. 
Thirdly, they fill au earthen vessel with the above-mentioned liquor, and 
fusten to it a large spoon with a Nollow handle, The end of the handle 
they attach to a pipe, which loads into ajar. Tho vessel ia covered with a 
lid, which is kept full with cold water. The arrack, when condensed, 
Rows through the spoon into the jar. Some distil the arrack twice, when 
it ia called Dudtasha, or twice burned. Tt ia very strong. If you wet 
your hands with it, and hold them near the fire, the spirit will burn in 
Hames of diferent colours without injuring the hands. It is remarkable 
that when « vessel containing arrack is set on fire you cannot put it out 
by any means; but if you cover the vessel, the fire gets extinguished 
at once. 

The Jackfruit has tho shape of a black-pudding,! lookx greenish, and in 
sometimes a yard long. and half a yard broud. When amall, it resembles 
& water-melon ; ità peel t» full of thorn&.— It grow» out of the branches, the 
trunk, and the roots.. Those that grow below the ground are sweetest. 

On opening you see round clusters, &o viscous, that the fingers stick 
. together, when vou táke them out. The tree looks like n nut tree, but ia 
sonwwhat bigger and has larger leaves. — The flower, like the fruit, has a 
Hood smell, The fruits are also taken down when unripe. They then 
-apply lime, etc., when the fruite will got ripo. 

The Plantayn tree looks straight like a spear; the leaves come out of 
the trunk thick and soft, and resemble an unsewn plaited ! sleeve, but are 
much larger and wider. Out of the middle rises something looking like 
A spindle, of a lilac * colour; this is the bud. The fruit consists of a cluster 
o seventy to eighty plantains.. In shape they resemble small eucumbers ; 
‘the peel ia easily removed. As plantains are very heavy, you cannot eat 
funny, There are various kinds of plantains. The plant is every year 
| Kips the ge of à sheep safe with minee anil rice. —P.| 
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cnt down, and & stump only is left of it: if this ie not done, it will no 
longer bear fruit. The yulyar believe that the plantain tree yields 
camphor, tot this in wrong; for the camphor tree, ws shall be hereafter 
explained, i» » different tree, although it has the game name, They also 
gay that pearls originate in plantain trees—another statement upon which 
the light of trutli does not shine. 

Tho Malumat troo resembles the mangoe tree; ite wood is used for 
huilding purposes, The fruit, which in also called Gilawnda, yields an 
intoxicating liquor, 

The. Bhola tree i5 large and handsome, the fruit has an orange 
colonr, and resembles the jujube. 

The Tarkul tree, and its fruit, resemble the coco-nnt. palm and ite fruit, 
When the stalk of a new leaf comes out of. à branch, they ent off ite end 
and hang a vessel to it to receive the out-flowing juice. Tho vessel will 
fill twine or three times a doy. The juice is called (ari; when fresh it 
ix awoet ; when it is allowed to stand for some time it turns subacid and 
is inebriating, 

"The Papigila fruit resembles the Zardálü * and its tree the lime tree ; 
the Jeuves are like those of the willow. When unripe the fruit is green, 
und red when ripe. 

The Gumbhi has a stem the branches of which are like creepers; ita 
leaves and fruits, as those of the kundr, come from below the roots, 

Tho Tarr forme at the root ; it grows mostly in the mountains, and 
weighs 2 mam, more or leas, when the creeper i a year old ; and two, when 
two years old. It looks like a millstone. When older it grows larger 
wceording to the same proportion, Its leaves resemble those of the 
water melon. 

The Piydr is like a emall grape; brownish nnd «weet, The inside of 
the kernel is like butter, and is used in the preparation of food, it is 
called Chiraunjt. Ita troe ia about à yard high. 

The Coco-nut ia called by the Persianas Jawz- Hindi: the tree resembles 
the date tree, but in largor ; ita wood, howover, looks better, und the leaves 
aro larger, The tree bears fruit throughout the whole year; the fruita 
ripen in three mouths, ‘They are also taken down, when untipe and green, 
nnd kept for some time. Their inside contains a cup full of milk-like juice, 
which tastes woll, and is very often drunk i& sunimer, mixed with ungar. 
When ripe, the fruit looks brown. The juice has mow become »olid, and 


tfh text Haa binta a fow words the moaning of which f do not underatand. 
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x gets black when mixed with butter ; it is sweet and greasy, When eaten 

i with pan-lenves, it mukes the tongue soft and fresh. The shell is used for 

spoons, cups, and ghi¢heke (o kind of violin). There are nuts having four, 

three, two, and one, holes or eves; each kind is said to possess certain 
F qualities, the last. being considered the best. Another kind ia used for 
the preparation of an antidote against poison. The puts weigh some- 
J times twelve sere and upwards. The bark of the tree is used for ropes ; 
the large ropes used on ships are made of it, 

Dates are called in Hindi Pind-khajür. The tree has a short. stem, 
| tising little above the ground, and produces from four to five hundred 
; fruits. i 
The Süpyári, or betel nut, is called in Persian füfal.. The tree is 
graceful and slender, like the cypress, The wind often bends it, so that 
its crown touches the ground ; but it rises up again. There are vanous 
kinds. The fruit when eaten raw tastes somewhat like an almond, but 
gets hard when ripe. It iz eaten with betel loaves. 

(The Sísghüra is « triangular fruit; its creeper grows in tanks, and 
the fruit iè on the surface of the water. It is eaten raw or roasted. 

The Salak grows in tanks under tho earth. They go into the water 
and dig it up. 

Tho Pindàlà i» reared on lattice work, nnd grows about two yards high. 
Ite leaf resombles the betel lead ; they dig up the root, 

The Kaserü grows in tanks. When the water gots low, they take it 
out of the ground aud eat it, raw or boiled. 

The Siyült root i long and conical; the plant is a creeper, to whose 
root the fruit is attached. 

The Orange? has the ahape of an egg. One kind is called küghazi.* 
Between the peel and the frit ia a thin white membrane. The fruit is 
juicy, and tastes woll ; one kind is to be had throughout the whole year. 

The Amalbet is like à lime,! and very sour. [f you put a steel needle 
into thia fruit, the needle in a short time will dissolve ; and « white shell 

—— when put into its juice will soon disappear. 
l The Karnd resembles an apple, and appearx after the plant hns reached 
the third year, At first the fruit is green, sour, and alo soniowhat bitter, 
- but turns afterwards yellow and bitter; wheu ripe it is red and aweet. 
When it is kept long, it turns green again, The tree looks like an orange 
tree, but the leaves are somewhat broader, and the burs like fine arrows? 


Marea), dtange *—P.) 
' Led limo Kághagi ià applied to a «mall green lime with à shin «s thin as. 
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Tha flower i# white, and hus four potale and yellow stamens. It hns p fine- 


sell, and ie need for umbergris ; but it is beyond ty power to describe tho 
Process of the manufacture. 

The Botel loaf is, properly speaking. « vegetable, but counoieseuxs call 
it an excellent fruit. Mir Khusraw of Dihli, in one of his verses, saya, “Tt ia 
un excellent fruit like tho flowerof a garden, the finest fruit in Hindustin.” 
The eating of the leaf renders the breath wgroeable, and repasts odorous, 
Tt strengthens the gums, and makes the hungry satisfied, and the satisfied 
hungry. I shall describe some of the various kinda. 1. The leaf called 
Bilahrt is white nnd shining, und does not make tha tongue harsh and hard, 
It tastes best of all kinds. After it has been taken awey from the creeper 
it turns white, with some orre, nfter a month, or even after twenty 
days when greater effort» are made, — 9. The Kaker leaf is white with 
spots, and full, and has hard veins. When much of it is eaten, the tongue 
gets hard... 3, The Jaiawir leaf does not got white, and is profitably «old 
müxed with other kinds, 4. The Kapüri leaf in yellowish, hard, and full 
of veins, lt. has a good taste und smell 6. The Kapürkánt leaf is 
yellowish-areen, and pungent like pepper ; it amelly like camphor. You 
could not eat more than ten leaves. Tt ib to be had at Banüras; but 
even there it does not thrive in every soil, 6. The Bangla leaf is broad, 
full, hard, plushy, hot, and pungent. I 

The cultivation i» as follows, In the month of Chait (March-April), 
about New-Year's ' time, they take a part of « creeper four or five fingers 
long with Karhanj leaves on it, and pot it below the ground. From 
fifteen to twenty days after, according as leaves nnd knots form, « new 
creeper will appear from n knot, and. as soon as another knot forme, a leaf 
will grow tip. The creepers and new leaves form lIor-mrven months, wher 
the plant ceases to grow, No creeper has more thun thirty leaves, As the 
Plant grows, they prop it with canes, and Cover it, on the top and the sides, 


with wood and straw, #0 us to rear it Wp inthe shade. The plant requires. 
continually to be watered, except during the rains. Sometimes they put. 
millc, vesatue ofl and itt «regs, ete, about the plant. Thore are seven: 


kinds of leaves, known under nine names: 1. The Korhany \eal, which 
thoy separate for seedlings and. call Pert. “The new loaf ix called Cadeuta, 
3, The Nauti leaf. 3. The Baht leaf. 4. Th CAAne leal. 2. The 
Adhinidd leaf. 6, The Agakniya or Lewir leat, 7, The Kurhanj leaf 
itself, With the exoeption of the (Gadauta, tbe leaves are taken away from 
the creeper when à month old. The last kind of leaf is eaten hy somo ; 
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othors keep it for seeding; they consider it very excéllent, but con- 


- pbisseu ni prefer the. Peri. 


‘A bundle of 11,000 leaves was formerly called. LaAósa, which name is 
now given to a bundle of 14,000. Bundles of 200 are called. DAoli ; » 
lahása is mude np of dois, In winter they turn and arrange tho leaves 
after four or five days; in summer every day. From D to 25 leaves, and 
sometimes mote, are placed above each other, and displayed in various 
ways: They also put some hetal nut and kath * on one loaf, and 2ome lime * 
paste on another, and roll them up ; this ie called à bird. Some pat 
camphor and musk into it, and tie both loaves with a aille thread. Others 
put single lesves on: plates, and. use them thus. They are also prepared 
oa a dish, 


A*tin 20. 
ON FLAVOURS. 


As I have mentioned various kinds of food, I shall also say something 
on flavours, eat roners pungent that which is agreeable, bitter that 
which i» greasy, and brackish that which has the proper flavour ; cold 
makes the first acid, tle second astringent, and the third tart. Astringenoy 
When affecting the tongue merely, ja called in Arabic qabz ;. and Sufürat 
when affecting tbe whole frame. A moderate temperature renders the 
first quality greasy, the second sweet, and the last tanteless. These ate 
the fundamental flavours. Others count four, viz., the aweet, the bitter, 
the acid, the brickish. Theflavours produced by combinations aro endless ; 
dome have, however, nama, e.g. bawhiSat is a bitter and tart. flavour, nnd 
suSiya & combination of the brackish and the bitter. 


Atin 30, 
ON PERFUMES. 
His Majesty is very fond of perfumes, and encourages this department 


from religious motives, The court-hall is continually scented with 
is, aloewood, and compositions according to ancient recipes, or 


“mixtures invented by his Majesty ; and incense is daily burnt in gold and 


silver censors of various shapes ; whilst sweet-smelling flowers are used 


+ An watriogent vegetalile extract eaten by the nati t fadia with M 
teal, Tt lonke brows, anil stalim the tongue and functo teii (Catechu — P 
* |n Persian £kdna ; hut in Anglo-Indice, chwuüm, 
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in large quantities. Oils are also extracted from lowers, and used for the 
skin and the hair. I «hall give a few recipes. 

l. Santitk: ie nsod for keeping the skin. fresh: 1) tolás Civet; 14. 
Chiüwa V; 2 máxhas Chambheli essence; 2 bottles of roso-water, 3 Argaja 
fr- sandalwood; 21; Hksir and Mid; 34. Chawe: 14, violet root, and 
gehla (the seed of a plant); Ju, camphor; 11 betiles of rose-water, 
Tt is used in summer for keeping the ukin cool. 3. Gulkima: Pound 
together ] f. best Ambetgris ; 14 Lddaw; 26 best musk ; 44, wood of 
aloe, and 8 4. Iksir- Cabir; and put it into a porcelain vessel, mix with it 
a ter al the juice of the flower called (Fuld surkh;* and expose it to the wan, 
till it dries up, Wet it in the evening with rose-water and with the extract 
nf tho flower called Bahér, and pound it agnin on Samüg * stone. Let it 
stand for ten days, mix it with the juice of the flower called Bahár- 
Náranj,* and let it dry. During the next twenty days, add occasionally 
some juice of the black Eoyhün (also called blaek Nàz^3)^ A part of this 
mixture is milled to the preceding. 4, Rih-afza, D. Aloewood ; 1j s. 
Sandalwood; 1}, Ladan; Iksir, Lithin, Dhip la root brought from 
Kashmir), SFA of each ; 201. siolet toot ; 104. Ushna, called in Hind: 
Chharila : Press till it got tenacious like syrup. ‘To be made into discs 
with four bottles of rose-wator, It is burnt in censers; xd amells very fine- 
5. Opatna is a ncented soap: 2}; Ladan; 1). Gd. Aloewood ; the 
same quantity of HaAár-i Nüranj,! and 1] a. of ita bark; 1a. 10. Sandal- 
wood; la. D d. Sumbul* 't-h, called in. Hind Chor; thesame quantity 
of Ushna; 3816 musk; L4. 4 (€ pácha leaves; 364, apples; 114. SuSd, 
called in Hind Moth; ñd, violet ront; 1t. 2m. Dieip; 141, thank (a 
kind of grass); the same quantity of Zurwmbad, called in Hind, bachir 
(zerumbet); 14. 2 m. Lühádn; 106 bottles of rose-water; D bottles of 
extract of Bakar, Pound the whole, sift it, and boil slowly in rose-water. 
When it has becom less moist let it dey. 6, SAbirmaya,* 4d. Aloewood : 
2d. Sandalwood ; 1d. violet root ; 3 d. Sumbul* "t-ib; 3d. Duuálak; 
4t. musk of KAatá (Cathay); 21 4. Ladan; 71 4. Bakdr-i Nüranj, Pound. 
and sift, boil ovar a slow tire in 10 bottles of rose-water, gid put it into 
the shale to dry, 7. Kishta, 24%. Aloewood; 6) Ladan, Labia, and 
Sandalwood ; Ikair and Didp, 24. of each ; violet root and tnuak, 24; 


* This and the following names of putlitees are expluinnd further on tn thie 


Gul-4 enrkh in Persian is à pink jnt roan that Mootis in Spring. —T.] 
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1t. Ushna; mix with 50 L refined sugar, and boil gently in two bottles of 
Tosd-water, It is nade into dincs, It emolls very fino when burnt, and ia 
exhilarating. 8. HubAür: 12. Aloowood and Sandalwood ; ts: [ddan ; 
2¢. mink; 5 ¢. fhetr; mix with two sera of refined sugar and one bottle of 
tono-wator over a slow fire. 9. Fatzla: D s. Aloewood ; 72 1. Sandalwood; 
Their and Ladan, 20 1. of cach; 5 t. Violet root: 10 ¢, Laban = 34, refined 
sugar; mix with two bottles of rose-water, and make into tapers. * 
Bárjyt; ls Aloewood ; 55. Ládan; 21 tusk; 2t Sandalwood ; 
Laban; 44. Camphor. Then distill it like Ohiwa (vide below). 11. — 
Thier = 3 +, Bandalwood ; 26 t, /Lsir ; 94.8 m. musk. Pound it, and dry it 
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ID Ancording to come MES Koxwul, 
* Most of the following nates are ox 


in the shade. 12. GAasál. (n Deu soap), 354. Sandalwood; 7t. 
Katül (T) * ; 14. musk; it Chita y 2m. Camphor : 2». Mid. Mix with 
2 bottles of rose-water. 

A List UEM US c Prices, 
sAmbar i ashhab, > , 1 to 3 Muhurs, per tolá. 
Zalád (civet) .. f : 4 R: to 1 M, do.. 
Musk d 1 to 44 R., do, 

"Lignum alow Hind, Apar ; - 2 H. to 1 M., por ser. 
Ohiiwa {Distilled wood of m. i Reto K., per lola, 
Gaura* 3 to 5 RB, do. 
Bhimsint Camphor - : 3 R. to 2 M., do. 
Mid lto 3B. do, 
Zatforén. $ 12 to 22 R., per ser. 
ZaSfarán-i Kamandi’. à 1 to 3 M., do, 
Za" farün (irom — 8 to 12 RB, do, 
Sandalwood =. : 32 to 55 R., per mam. 
Nafa-yi mushk : 8 to 12 M, per ser. 
Kalanbak (Calembic) 10 to 40 R., per man. 
Siláras 3 to B H., per ker. 
SAmhar-i Lian M to 4 £., do, 
Küfür-i China . L to 2 R., do. 
S4rag-4 Fitna ; : | to 3 R., per bottle. 

— SAraq-i Béd-i Mushk | to 4 &., do, 

Rosewater . 110 1 R., do. 
SAraq-i Bahar . 1 to 5R., do. 
SAragi Ohumbei? » $ toft, do. 
Yiolet-mot - btol Ry por sev. 


below, 
* Ta the text. p AS by misteke Aawnah, Vide my text edition, p. 94, 1, &. 
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Azfar*'6b , Š *OMto2 R., per ser, 


Bargé Maj (brought from Gujrit) .  . dtol Ry do. 
Sugandh GG üqalá ^ ; : 10 to 13 A, do; 


Lübán (from Bargard T) , : - - $ toS R, perima. 
Lübàn (other kinds) , : ‘ . ~- 10102 RL, per ser, 
Alok, Hind. Chhap . : ; : - dol R. de. 


Ducálak, Hind. ChAarila > I =- Stodd., do, 
Ochla ; : : S & 


SuSd " 
Tkanki . . 
Zurumbad 2 


* The original does not mention tho prices, 





A List of fine smelling Flowers. 

L. The Sew. Whitieh ; blooms the whole year, especially towards 
the end of the rains, 

2. The Bholsart, Whitish ; in the rains. 

5. The Chambeli, White, yellow, and blue. In the rains, and partly 
during winter. 

4. Ray-bel. White and pale yellow, Tn the end of the hot season, and 
the beginning of the rains, 

5. The Mongra, Yellow. In summer. 

i. The Champa. Yellow. All the year; especiully when the sun 
stands in Pisces and Aries. 


T. Kaki. The upper leaves are green, the inner ones yellowish-white, 


It blooms during the hot summer. 
8, Kia, White. During the hot season, 
9. The Pádal. Browniah Hae, In spring, 
l0. The Jai. White and yellow, like jemmin. Daring the rains, 
ll. The Néwüri, Whitish In spring. 
12. The Nargis, White. In spring. 
13, The Keweara, From Leo to Libra. 
14. The Chalta, 
15, The Guldl. In spring. 
16. The Tashih Gulal. White. In winter. 
Vi. "The Singürhür. Tt has small white petals, In the hot season. 
18. The Violet. Violet, In the hot season, 
19. The Karns. White. In spring. 
20. The Kapir bei, 
21. The Gul-t ZaSfarán. Lilac-colour. In autumn. 


T 
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A Liat of Plowers wotable for their beauty. 

‘1. The Gul-i Aftib. Yellow. 

L Mhe Guli Khal, White and also bluish. In the rains, 

3. The JaSfari. A golden yellow, or orange coloured, or greenish, 
In spring. 

1. The Gudhal, Of different colours, red, yellow, orange, white. In 
tho rains. 

5. The Ratan-manjant, Bright red. This amalier than jasmin. All 
tbe year. l 

6. The Kest. In the hot seasan, 

7. The Senbul, Dark red.. In spring- 

8. The Rataw-mala. Yellow. In epring. 

9. The Somzamd. Yellow. In spring. 

10, The Gul-; Máltz. | 

H1. The Karnphil, A golden red. 

12. The Kari. In spring. 

13- The Kaner. Rod and white, 

ld. The Kadam, Outside green; in the middle yellow threads ; the 
inside leaves white, In spring. 

L5, The Nág-kesar. Iu spring. — 

16. The Suepan. White, with red and yellow stripes in the middle. 
During the tains. 

17. The Siri Kami, Inside yellowish white, outside reddish. In 


18. The Jai. Tueide yellow, outside n blackish red. In the rains, 

19. The Champale. White, like orange blossoms. - In spring. 

20, The L447, It bloom in Pisces, 

21. The Gul-( Karaunda. White. It is amaller than the hambi. 
and blooms during the rains 


22. The Dhanantar resembles the Nilüfar. During the rains. 

23, The Gul-4 Hinna. 

35. The Bhdn Champa. Poach colonged. i 
26. The Sudarsan. Yellow; it resembles the Nilifer, But is 
27. The Kangld,z. There are two kinds, red and- white. 

28. The Sirs, Yellowish green. 1t ia full of stamens, Th spring. 
39. The Sam. Yellow. During the rains. ii 





On the Préparation of some Perfumes. 

L. SAmbar, Some cay that SAmbar grows at the bottom of the sea, 
and that it is the food brought up again after eating, by various anticale 
livingin the sea, Others say that fishes eat it and dío from it, and that it is 
taken from their intestines. According to home, it ix the dung of the seu- 
cow, called ward; or the foum of the »u. Others again say, it trickles 
from the mountains of islands. Many look npon it as marine gum; 
others whose opinion I adopt, take it to be wax, It in anid that on some 
mountaitu a great deal of honey ix to be found, eo much in fact that it 
rune into the sea; the wax risen to the surface, when the heat of the sun 
reduces it to a solid state, Ay the been collect the honey from sweet 
smelling flavrers, 54 mbar is naturally, boentel, Rees are aluo occasionally 
found init. Aba Sini thinks that there is à fountain at tho bottom óf 
the sea, from which 54i tills, when itis carried by waves to the shore. 
SAmbar, when fresh, is moist; the heat of the sun causes it to dry up. Itis 
of various colours: the white is the best, and the Hack fs the worst ; 
the middling sort is pistachio-coloured and yellow, The best kitid goen 
by the name of asMab, It feels greasy, and consiste of layers, If you break 
it, it looks yellowish white: Tha whiter, lighter, and more flexible it ix 
the better. Next in quality is the pistachio-coloured ‘Ambar; and the 
inferior to it the yellow kind, called Khashkhieht. The black kind ix 
bad ; it is inflammable, Greedy hasir-dealers will mix it with wax, 
Mandal, and Làdan, ete, ; but not every one luas recourse to such j 
Mandal iu a kind of Ambar taken from tho intestines of dead fishes; jt 
does not smell much. 

2. Lédan is ulso often called SAmbor. Te in taken from @ tree which 
grows in the confines of Qibrus (Cyprus) and Queis (Chios) or QutWs. Itisa 
maisture that suttles on the leaves of the tree. When gonts in grazi 


grazing pasa 
near it, the hairs of their thiglis nnd the horn of their hoofs stick to it, and: 


tha whole then drins up, Such Laden aa is mixed with goat's-hair ix 
counted auperior, It looks greenish, and hac o good smell. But Ladaw 
which i mixed. with horn is looked npon aa inferior. Sometimes people 
tie ropes round about the trees. and collect the Lidan which sticks to 
thom. Afterwards they boil it in water, clean it, and make it into diecs,. 
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the winter. Others say that camphor trees are much frequented by " 
leopardi,! which like camphor so much that they seldom leave them, The 
cumplior within the tree looks like small bits of salt; that on the outside 
- —  fikeresin. Itoften flows from the tree on the ground, and gets, after some 
time, solid. If there are earthquakes during the vear or any other cos- 
mical dinturbances, camphor in found in large quantities. 
| Of tho various kinds of càmphbor the best is called RibaAs, or Qoysüri! 
— Although different in name, thev are the same; for it is said that the 
To dí camphor was found by à king of the name of Aibah near Qayyür, 
which is a place near the island of Ceylon, According to some books, it is 
white like «now; and this is true, for 1 have broken it myself from the 
tree. [bn Baytár, however, said tbat it wus originally red amd shining, 
- ani only got white by artificial crystallization. Whatever the case may be, 
thore is certainly a kind uf camphor which is white in ite natural state, 
And of all kinds it ix the best, the whitest, has the thinnest layer, and is 
the cleanest and largest. Inferior to it is the kind called Qurgity, which 
de blackish and dirty.. Still inferior ia the light brown kind called Kawkab, 
‘The worst camphor ismixed with pieces of wood; it goes under the name 
of Baliz, By artificial crystallization each kind will. become clean and 
white. In some books, camphor in its natural state is called Jüdana or 
Bimsini. If kept with s (ew harley grains, or peppercorns, or surkh 
‘dana, it will evaporate the less, The camphor which is made of Zurumbad 
by mixing it with other ingredients, is called Chin or Mayyit-camphor. 
White Zorumbad is finely pounded, and mixed with sour cream * of cow 
*er buffalo ; ou the fonrth day they put fresh cream 4 to it, and beat it 
with the hand till four appears, which they take away. With this they 
mix some camphor, put it into.a box, and keep it for some time in the 
husks of grains. Or, they reduce some white stone to fine powder, mix it at 
the rate of ten dirhams of it with two dirhams of wax, and half a dirham of 
oil of Violet, or uil of Surkh Gul. The wax is first melted, and then mixed 
‘with the powder, so as to form à paste... They. then put it between two 
Fones, and make it thin and fat., When it gete cold, it looks like camphor, 
bits of which ari mixed with it, Unprincipled men profit in this manner 
by the loss of others: / 
__ 4. Zabid (civet) is also called Shakh. Tt in a moist substance secreted. 
during the rutting season by an animal which resemhles a cat, having, how» 
















i P42, the cheete or huntin oopard.—P.] 
to Marco Polo. Fangdr ia 5 state in Sumatera —R, 


E re bash deslors Sere ey along with every piece af camphor. 
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ever, à larget {ace und mouth. Tho zabad whivh is brought from the 
harbour-town of Sumatra, from the territory of Avhin, goes by the name 
of Sumatra zabad, and ips hy far the best. The moist substance itasll in 
Yellowish white. The animal has below ite tail a lag, of the nize of a «mall 
hazel nut, in which there are from five to six holes. The bag may be 
emptied every week or fortnight, and yields from half @ told to eight 
mishas, Rome civet cata become so tame aa to keep still when the bag ia 
being émptied ; but in the case of most animals, they have to catch bold 
9f the tail and draw it through tho cage when they take out the zahad 
with a nhell, or by pressing gently against the bag. The price of a civet ont 
varies from 300 to 500 Ra The zabád of the male is better than that of 
the female, because in the latter the vulva is Just above tha bag. When 
Tetnoved, the zabdd is washed, and becomes afterwards one of the finest 
perfumes. The perfume will remain a long time in the clothes, and even 
on the skin. There are several Ways of washing it. If the quantity be 
mall, they pit iù intoa cup, or if greater, into a larger vessel, nnd wash 
it thirty times in cold water, and tliree times in warm water. The latter 
tenders it thin und removes impurities, Then they waah it again in cold 
Water till it gota solid. when they wash it three times in lime juice, which 
removes all unpleasant sraell. After this, they wash it again three times 
in cold water, poss it through & piece of cloth, mit it into a China tup, and 
wash it three times in rose-water. They then smear the zabdd on the 
inside of the cup, keep it at night inverted in extract of Chumbe, or 
Ray-bel, or Surkh qul or Gul-i Karna, and expose it at daytime to the 
rays of the sun, covered with a piece of white cloth till all moisture goes 
away. Tt may then be used, mixed with a little rose- water. 

5. Gaura looks grovish white, but does not smell so well ag the preced- 
ing. liis a moisture secreted during the rutting season by an animal 
like the civet eat, hut somewhat larger, It is also brought from the 
confines of. Achim. The price of this animal varies from 100 to 900 Ra. 

& Mid! resembles the preceding, but ia inferior to it. They tix it 
with other substances ; hence they sell it in larger quantities, The animal 
which yields Mid ja found in various countries, nnd sella for from five to 


T. SÜd, ot wood of Aloes, called in Hind. Agur, ia thë root of a tree. 
They lop it off and bury it in the earth, when whatever is bad rots, and the 


t dee with tho kasrah, a kiad of perfume. KasAf" "Llughat. 
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remainderis pure aloes. Some say that they do so with the whole tree. 
The statement occasionally found in some old books that the habitat of 
this tree is Central India, is an absurdity of fanciful writers. There are 
several kinds; the best is called Mandai, and tha second in quality, 
Jabali or Hindi; The smell of the wood, especially that of the first kind, 
ia & preventive against fleas; but some think both kinda. equal in. thia 
respect. Of other good linde | may mention the Semunmdüri; tho 
Qumari, which is inferior to it; the Qaquli, next in rank; the Barri; the 
Qit*i; and the Chinese, also called Qismérz, which ia wet and sweet, 
Still inferior are the Jalali, the Mayoldgi, the Lowdgi, the Rial.’ But 
of all kinds, the Mandali is the best. The Samandir] ia grey, fatty, thick, 
hard, juiey, without the slightest sign of whitishness, and burns long, 
The best of all is the black and heavy; in water it settles at the bottom, 
je not fibrous, and may be easily pounded, The wood which floaty is 
looked upon às bad. Former kings transplanted tho tree to Gujrat, and 
nowadays it grows in Chánpánir. It is generally brought from Achin 
and Dahnàsari, Nothingis known of the habitat mentioned in old books. 
Aloewood is often used in compound perfumes; when eaten, it in 
It is generally employed in incense ; the better qualities, 
in form of à powder, are often used fer rubbing into the akin and clothes. 
8. Chite is distilled wood af aloes; it isin general use. The pre- 
patation is as follows: They take fine clay, mix it with cotton or rice 
bran and beat it well. When properly intermixed, thoy tako a small 
bottle large enough to put a finger in, emoar it all over with tlie clay, and 
letitdry. Afterthis, they put vory amall pieces of wood of aloes into it, xo 
ae nearly to fill the bottle. The wood must have been kept wet for a week 
before. Another yessel, with & hole in the middle, is now placed on a 
three-legged stand. Into this vessel, they pass the neck of the little 
bottle inverted, placing à cup full of water at tha bottom of the vessel 
in such a manner that the mouth of the bottle reaches the surface cf tho 
water. On the top of the vessel. they then put cows dung, and light a 
gentle fire. Should flames break out thoy extinguish them with water, 
The wood of aloes will than secrete a moisture which trickles on the surface 
of the water whereitremains, This is éollectéd, and washed sevoral times 
with water and rose water, to take off all smell of smoke. The oltener it ia 
washed, and the older it eta, the hettar will be tha scent, Tt Jooks blaci, 
although experienced people make it white. One ser of wood aloes will 
yield from two to fifteen tolds of Chiwa. Some uvaricioun dealers mix 
sandalwood or almonds with it, thereby to cheat people, | 


71 Tha last three names are doabiful. 
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f, Sandalicood ix called in Hind. Chandan. Tho tree grows in Olina. 
Daring the present reign, it has been suceesafally planted in India. Thete 
are three kinds, the white, the yellow, the red. Some take the red to be 
more refreshing than the white; others prefer tho white, The latter da 
certainly more cooling than the red, and the red more go than the yellow, 
The bost is that which is yellow and oily; it goes hy the name of Magssari. 
Sandalwood is pounded and rubbed over the skin; but it ia also used 
in other ways 

10, Siláras (skorax) i5 called in Arabic Mi*nA. ‘It is the gum of a troe 
that grows in Turkey, The kind which is clear is called MiSah:yi väta 
(liquid); the other kinds, MiSahyi yitbiea idry), Tho best kind je that 
which spontaneously flows-out of the trunk ; it ís yellowish 

1. Kalanbok (calombic) is the wood of a tree brought from Zirbae (1) 5: 
it is heavy and full of voins, Some believe it to be raw wood of aloes. 
When pounded it looks grey, They tise it lor compound perfumes; und 
they also make rosaries of jt. 

12. The Malágir is a treo resembling the former, only that the wood ia 
lighter and not veined, Whon pounded it looks reddish white. 

13. Lubdn (frankincense) is the odorous gum of a tree which is found 
in Java, Some take it to be tho same as MiSah-yi yalisa. — When exposed 
to fire it ovaporates tiko camphor: The Lubin which the Persiàns enll 
Rundurz daryà*i (wnastix) jo à resin brought from Yaman ; but it is not 
odorous: 

V4, Azfar" "f-fib, or sented finger nails, are called in Hind Nath, and 
in Persian Nékdun-+ boyd. It in the house of an animal, consisting, like a 
ahell, of two parts, 1t has a swoet smell, ns tho animal feods on aumbul ; 
it; ix found in the large rivers of Hindustan, Basrah, and Balirayan, tha 
latter being considered the best. It js also found in the Red Sea, and 
many prefer it to the other kinds. It is listed in butter ; some expose it 
to the fire, pound it, and mix it with other perfumes. 

15. Sugench gigalé (bdelliam) ie « plant very common in Hindustan 
it is ated in perfumes. 


As T have said something on perfumes, T abhall wake n lew romarks on 
several beantiful flowers 
L The Sewfi resembles the (/ul-6 Surkk, but is smaller. It has in 





+ £irbid (Ziráhad), a-vown near the frontietw of. Bengal. Aigle" idea 
Persian tensis the 
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the middle golden stamens and from four to six petals, - Habitat, Gujrat 
and the Dakhin. 

2. Of the Chambeli there are two kinds: The Ray ChammbelT hos frou 
five to six potals, outside red. The Chambel? proper ie smaller, and lius on 
the top a red stripe, — It» item ia one and a half or two yards high, and 
trails over the ground. It has many long and bread branches, It. flowers 
fro the first yeur. 

3. The Raytel resembles the jasmin. "There nre various kinda ; single 
and double, ete, A quintuple is very common, so that each petal might 
bho separated as a distinct Hower. [t& (tem grows a yard high. The 
leaves of the tree resemble thoso of the lime treo ;. bat they ate somewhat 
inmallor ati softer, 

4. The Mungrá roxembles the. Ragbedl. 1¢ is larger, bat inferior in 
perfume. Ti kas more than a hundred petals; the plint grows to a large 
‘tree, 

5. The Champa flower has a conical shape, of the size of a finger,’ and 
consists of tem petuls and more, lying in folda ono above the other: It has — 
several stamens. The tree looks graceful, and resembles in leaf and trunk 
the nut tree. It flowers after seven years: 

6: The Ketki hns the form of spindle? of the size of a quarter of a 
yard, with twelve or more petals, Ita smoll is delicate and fragrant. It 
bears owers in six or seven years. 

7. The Kewra resembles the preceding, but ie more than twice us big. 
The petals have thorns. As they grow on different places, they are not all 
equal, In the midst of the flower, there is a small branch with honey- 
coloured threads, not without smell. The ffower smellk even after it is 
withered. Henoe people put it into clothes when the perfume remains for 
» long time, — The stem of the tree is above four yards high; the leaves 
are like those of the maize, only longer, and triangular, with three thorns 
in each corner. It flowers from the fourth year, Every year they put 
naw earth round about the roots. The plant in chieily found in the 
Dakhin, Gajrat, MAlwah, and Bihar. 

8. The Chalta resembles a large tulip.* Tt consists of eighteen petala, 
six green ones above, six others, some red, some gregn, Mome greyish: 
yellow, and six white- To thè imidst of the flower, asin the Howercallél — 





! Orientuls, ag à rule, have very small — — 
iI Sanábari.paykar, a icone *— P] 
{* Edie ju the name of the common red poppy, aa will as of the tulip,—P.} 








Hameka Bahdr, there are nearly two hundred little yellow leaves, with a 
ted globule in the centre, The lower will remain quite freak forfiveorsix. | 
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daya after having been plucked. Tt smelix like the violet. When withered, 
the flower is cooked and eaten. Tho tree resembles the pomegranate tree ; 
anil its leaves look like those af the lime tree. 1t blooms in seven years, 

9. The Tasbih qulál hus a fine «mell. The petals huve the form of a 
dagger. The stem of the plant ia two yards high. It flowers after four 
years. They make rosaries of thue lowers, which keep fresli for à week, 

10. The Bholsar? is mnaller than the jasmin; its petala are indented, 
When dry the flower «mella better. The tree resembles the walnut tree, 
and flowers in the tenth year, ^ 

11. The Singürhàr i& shnped like a clove, and has an orange-coloared 
stalk. The stamens look like poppy needa, "The tree resembles the pomm 
granate tree, and the leaves are like the leaves of a peach tree, It lowers 
in five years. 

12. The Kia looks like a Gul-t surkh ; but the plant and the leaves 
arelarger, It as five ora hundred petala and golden coloured stamens in. 
the middle, They mnke 5 Abirmáya und nn extrart from it. 

I3, The Pádal hus five or six long petals.. It gives water an agreenble 
flavour and smell, It is on this account that people preserve the flowers, 
mixed with clay, for such times when the flower ia out of season, The 
loaves and the stem ate like those of a nut tree. It flowers in the twelfth 

r. 

14. The JA; haa stuall leases, This creeper winds itzelf round about 
trees, and Howers in three years. 

1s, The. Níwirs looks like a. simple: Ray-bel, but has larger. petala, 
The flowers are often so numerous as to conceal thé leaves and branches of 
the plant. It flowers in the first your, 

16. The Kapiir be has five petals, and resembles the aaffron flower. 
This flower was brought during the present reign from Europe, 

VT. The ZaSfarüm (saffron)! In the beginning of the month of 
Urdilnhisht, tho saffron seeds are put inte the ground, which has boon 
carefully prepared and rendered woft. After this, the field js irrigated with 
rain-water. Thewed itself ian bulb resembling garlic. The flower appears 
in the middle of the month of Abin ; the plant is about à quarter of a 
yard long; but, according to the difference of the vil in which i stands, 
there are sometimes two-thirds of it aliove, and sometines two-thirds 
below the ground. o flower stands oti the top of the stalk, and consists 
of six petala and six stamens, Three uf the #ix potals have a fresh lilao 
colour, and stand round about the renmining three petals, "The stamens 


* Vise a similur aecount of the ealfrun flower in the third book ek cot 
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que similarly placed, three of a yellow colour standing round about the 
“other throe, which are red. Tho latter yield the saffron. Yellow stamina 
Ate offen cunningly intermixed. In fornier time saffron was collected 
by compulsory labour; they pressed men daily, and made them separate 
the saffron from the petals and the stamens, and gave them salt instead 
of wages, à man who cleaned two pals tooviving two paly of salt: At the 
time of Ghial Khan,’ the eon of (Khàji) Chak, another custom became 
general ; they gxve tho workmwn eleven farks of saffron lowers; of whioh 
one fark was given them aa wages; and for the renuiining ten they hud to 
furnish two Akbarsh&hi secs of clean, dry saffron, i.e., fot two Akbarsháhi 
pum * of saffron lowers they ld to give two sérs of cleaned saffron. This 
vustom, however, wa& aboliabed bv his Majesty on. his third visit. to 
Kashmir, to the great relief of the people, 

When the bulb has been put into tho ground, it will produce flowers 
for six years, provided the soil be annually softened. For the first two 
years, the flowers will grow sparingly; bot in the third year the plant 
teaches its state of perfection, After xix years tlie bulbs iust be taken 
Out; else they got rotten. They plant them again on xome other place ; 
and leave the old ground uncultivated for five years. 

Saffron comes chiefly from the plane Panpür, which; belongs to the 
district of Mararaj.* The fields there extend over nearly twelve hus, 
Another place of cultivation is in the Parganah of Paraspür; near Indrakol, 
not far from Kamráj, where tho fields extend about a kos. 

18. "The. Aftiisi (atn-flower) in round, broad, and large, has a large 
number of petals, and turns continually to the sun, Its stem reaches à 
height of three yards, 

9 The Kanwal, There arp two kinds, One opens when tlie sublime 
Sun shinos, turning wherever he goes, and closing at night. It resembles 
tho shagdyizy,* but its red ix paler. Ite petals which are never Jexs than 
six in nuniber, enclose yellow stamens, in the midst of whioh there ia an 
excrescenee of tlie farm of a cone with the base upwards, which is the 
Fruit, and contains the seeds. The other kind has four white petals, 
opens at. night, and turna iteelf according to the moon, but does not close: 


| He was the contemporary of Shab Khan; vite Abo 4-Fayl! Tat Kashnile 
Rulers je the third book A good biography of GAdsi Khia — — —— 
nd ot ihe Ma Aari Rabiml, Persinn MS No. ay of the Auigtic Society of 
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n tia preity, round flower, and stows larger . 
sedbarg. One kin has five; another a hundred perals. The latter re 
freah for two Months and upwards, Tho plant is of the size of u MAN, a, 


the leaves reseinble those of the willow, but are indented, It flowers in 
two months. 


Petal& — Its stem reach 
look like mulberry Jaivas, [t lowers in tw 


22, The Ratanmanjani bax four petala, ap 
The tree and the leaves reso 


years, 
dis smaller than the jasmin; 
> lt flowers in tw years, 
<3. The Kesg } : "mbling a tiger's claw; Tn their 
midst is a yellow ofa tongue. The plant is very large, 
nnd is found oy every moadow ; when it lowers, it is nw ifa beautiful 
lire surrounded the scenery, 

?4. The Kaner r'mains a lóng time in hloom. [t ook well, hut it ia 
Poisonous, Whoever i i 
mostly five petals, The h 


stamen of the shape 


* (a royal cays), The leaves are 

like those of the walnut tree, which the whole trou resembles, 

26. The Nay descr, like the Gul-, surkh, has five petals and in full of 
fine stamens, Jt resembles the walnut + 


Tee in the leaves and the stem; 
and flowers in Seven vears, 

27. The Surpan reseribles the sesame flower, and hus yellow stamens 
in the middle. The stem resembles the ?linná plant, and the leaves those 
Of the willow. 

28. The SrikandA; is like the Chambeli, but smaller, Jt flowers in 
two vears. 

29. The Fri 


30. The Du pahrivà i» round and small, ard Lo 
Hameshabahar. Ty opens 


at noon. The stet ía about two vards high. 
31, The Bhan ¢ a 
"The stem is about 


places as are Periodically 
under water. Occasionally a Plant is found above 
32. The Sudarsan resembles the Je 


Ray-bel, and has yellow threads 
imide. The stem looks like that of the Stisan? Hower, 


aul 4 eh gute natanglei in — 
* Pond; Jewett: Miryires in ihe sense ^ hawk 00d. — D. ] 
b aede lag.iris —P.] 
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— T bal has five petals, ench ten fingers long, and three fingers broad, 

© Ratowmala is round and «mmll Ite juice, boiled and 
bye -with vitriol and mit*agfar,* furnidhes « fast dye for stuffs, Butter, 
‘sesame, oil, are also boiled together with the root of the plant, when the 
mixture becomes a purple dye. 

35, The Sánzard. resembles the jasmin, but is a little larger, and has 
from five to six petal Thè steni i» like that of tho ambei. It flowers 
in two years, 

36. The Malfs is lile the Chamhel, but &tmnller.. In the middle there 
are little stamens looking like poppyseed. It flowers in two years more ot 
lesa. 

$7, Tho Karit has threo small petals, It flowers luxuriantly, and 
looks very well. The Hower is also boiled and eaten ; they also make 
pickles of it. 

3&. The Jai plant grows to a large tree; ite leaves look like 
Tamarind leaves, 

39, The Chanpala is like « nomyay, The leaves of the plant are like 
walnut leaves, If flowers in two years. The bark of the plant, when 
boiled in water, mukes the water red, It grows chiefly in the billa; its 
wood burns bright like a candle. 

40, The Lait has a stem one and » half yards high. The branches 
belore the Bowers appear are made into a dish, which ts eaten with bread. 
When camels Teed on this plant they get: fat and unnily. 

41. The Kavaunda resembles the JGAT flower, 

42. The Dhanantar resembles the Nilüfar, and looks very well. It is 
a creeper, 

43. The Sivae flower consists of silk-like threads, and resembles # 
fumágha. Tt sends ita fragrance ton great distance. It is the king of the 
trees, although the Hindus rather worship the Pipal and Bar* trees. The 
tree grows very large ; ite wood is used in building. Within the stem the 
wood i# black, and resists the atroke of the axe, 

44, The Kangli,t has five petals, each four fingers long, and looks very 
besntiful Each branch produces only one flower. 

A5. Tbe San (hemp) looks like a nosegay. The leaves of tha plant 
resemble those of the Chindr* Of the bark of the plant strong ropes are 
made. One kind of this plant bears a flower like the cotton tree, and is 
called Pat-can, Ib makoa n vory soft ropa, 


5 Ha» the lanvan ttwe.— P. 


|: AMusasfar n pnthaps bastard saffrop, —P.] 
I5 Chiadr, the plane tree. — PF.) 
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It is really too difficult for me, ignorant:as I am, to give a description 
of the flowers of this country ; I have mentioned a few for those who wish 
to know something about them, There are also found many flowers 
of Inin and Toran, as the Gul-isurkh, the Nargis, the violet, the Yasman-t 
kahüd, the Süsan,! thé Hayhan? the RaSnd, the Zébd, the Shagdyig,* 
the Táj-i khurüs, the Qalgha, the. Nafarmán, the. Khatmi,* ete. Garden 
and flower beds are everywhere te be found. Formerly people used to 
plant their gardens without any order, but «ince the time of the arrival in. 
India of the emperor Babar, 4 more methodical arrangement of the 
gardens has obtained ; nnd travellers nowadays admire the beauty of 
the palaces and their murmuring fountains. 

1t would be impossible to give an account of those trees of the country- 
whose flowers, fruits, buds, leaves, roots, eto., are used «s food or medicine. 
Tf, according to the books of the Hindus, a man were to collect only one 
leat from each tree, be would get eighteen bars (or loads) (5 surkie=L 
madsha. 10 máshus 1 arg; 4 kargs—1 pol ; 100 pale--1 tulá; 20 tule, 

1 bàr) ; i.e, according to the weights now in use, 96 mans. The same books. 
- aso state that the duration of the life of a tree ja not Jess than two gharie 
(twice 24 minutes), and not more than ten thousand years. The height of 
the trees in nated not to exceed a little above » thousand jdjans* When a 
tree dies, its life is suid to pass into one of the following ten things : fire, 
water, air, earth. plants, animals, animals of two senses, wth ux have 
three, or four, or five senses, 4A 
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A*in 31. 
THE WARDROBE* AND THE STORES FOR MATTRESSES. 

His Majesty pays much attention to various stuffs; hence Lint, 
European, and Mongolian articles of wear are im abundance. Bkilful 
‘masters and workmen have settled in this country to teach people an — — 
improved system o manufacture. The imperial workshops, the towns of — 
Lahor, Agra, FatbpOr, Ahmadabad, Gujrat, turn out many masterpieces 
— — and the figures and patterns, knots, aml variety of 
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fashions which now prevail, astonish experienced travellers. His Majesty 
himwelf acquired in a ahort time a theoretical and practical knowledge of 
the whole trade ; ‘and on account of the care bestowed upon them the 
intelligent workmen of this country soon improved. All kinds of Imir- 
weaving and silk-spinning were brought to perfection; and the imperial 
workshops furnish all those stuffs which are made in other countries. A 
taste for fine material has since become general, und the drapery used at 
feasts surpasses every description. 

All articles which have been bought, or woven to order, or received us 
tribute or presenta, are carefully preserved ; and according to the order in 
which they were preserved, ther are again taken out for inspection, or 
given out to be cut and to be made pp, or given wwuy na presents. Articles 
which arrive at tho same time, are arranged according to their prices. 
Experienced people inquire continnally into the prices of articles used both 
formerly and at present, as a knowledge of the exact prices is conducive 
to the increase of the stock. — Even the prices became generally lower. 
Thus à piece woven by the famous Ghiyasi Nagshband may now be 
obtained for fifty muhra, whilst it had formerly been sold for twice thut 
Aum; and most other articles have got cheaper at the rate of thirty to 
ton, or even forty to ten! His Majesty also ordered that people of certain 
ranks should wear certain articles ; and this was done in order to regulate 
the demand. 

I sball not say much on this subject, though a few particnlura regarding 
the articles worn by his Majesty nay be of interest, ; 

1. The Takauchiya is a coat without lining, of the Indian form. 
Formerly it had slits in the skirt, and wae tied on the left aide + his Majesty 
has ordered it to be made with a. round skirt and to be tied on the right 
side. It requires seven yards and seven giriks? and five girihe for the 

binding. The price for making a plain one varies from one rupee to three 
rupees ; but if the coat be adorned with ornamental stitching, from one to 
four and three quarters rupees. Besides a mixpil of silk is required. 

2, The peahwas (à coat open in front) is of the same farm, lut ties in 
front. It is sometimes made without strings. 


* Ür as wo would say, thw prices have become lees by 00$, and even 75 per cent 
* The conte umd nowadays both hr. Hindus «nd Muhammadane. resemble in 
shapo oar dressing gowns (Germ. Sc k), But fitting tight where the lawer riha 
are. Thurs the ecat is tied; the Muhammadanp make the tie on the left. nnd tbe 
Himlus on the rigÀí vidn. In the Eastern parte of Bengal. many Muhammadana 
adopt the old Hindu fashion of wearing a timple umen Piece of muslin (chadar), 
Tite not stated in A*ín how — pus the tailor’s gaz, or yard, contains. 16 
fa probable that 16 girihe=1 gu, which i» the usual division at to For other 
yard measures, ride the Stik and 80th A*ine of thie book. The Persian word yirik ia 
pronounced in India gira, 
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3. The Dutai (a coat with lining) requires six yards and four giria 
fúr the outside, aix yards lining, four qirihs for the binding, nine girihs for 
the border. The price of making one varies from one to tliree rupees, 
One misqal of silk ix required. 

4. The Shah-ajida (or the royal stitch coat) is also called BShast-Kkatt 
(or sixty rows), as it has sixty ornamental stitehes per girth, Wt has gener. 
ally a double lining, ad is sometimes wadded and quilted. The cost of 
making is two rupees per yard. 

5. The Süzawi requires a quarter of a ser of cotton and two dame of 
sik. If sewed with bafdya! stitches, the price of making one is eight 
rupees ; one with ajida stitches costa four rupeos. 

6. The Qulami requires Js. cotton, and one dám silk. Cost of making, 
two rupees. 

T- The Qabd, which is at present generally called jdma-ii pumba-dár, 
i$ a wadded coat. Tt requires 1. of cotton, and 24. silk. Price, one 
rupee to n quarter rupee, 

B, The Gadar is n cost wider und longer than the qubd, and contains 
more wadding. In Hindustan it takes the place of a fur-coat, It requires 
seven gaz of stuff, six yards of lining, fonr girvhe binding, nine for bordering, 
2] 4. cotton, $m. silk. Price, from one-half to one and one-half rupee⸗ 

9. The Farji has no binding; and is open in front, Rome put buttons 
to it. It is worn over the jáma coat), and requires 5 gaz 12 giri stuff 
5 gat 5 girth lining; 14 girih bordering, 1#. cotton: 1m. silk. Price, 
from a quarter to one rupee. 

10. The Fargul resembles the ydpanji,? but is more comfortable and 
becoming. It was brought from Europe, but everyone nowadays wears 
it. They make it of various stuffs, It requires 9 gaz 64 girih staff, the 
same quantity of lining, 6 m. silk, 1. cotton. Tt ie made both single and 
double. Price from ] to 2 rupees. 

i the buttouhle itch Then, at enl, ae he meanings which olio Cui ids 
mow have. Gasaai, à name which in tho text [v tranaferred to the coat, i» s kind UF 
embroidery, resembling our autim-atiteh, 11 le weed fur working leaves and Bowrrs, 


te, ot stutis the leaves t ty loonely an the cloth ¢ honce we often fini sienar 
Sod bi mon —— — berg: slog èa hlod pizoni, A term 


The rugs are 
sometimes used iu dictionarins aa a synonym for sdeant iv cAikie ; but this ia what: 


we call wile &mbronuery. 
* A coat used in rainy weather, Oaleutte Chagatai reek 
* Tho etvinülogy df the word fergul ie nut ————— A 
article ol wear, nowadays eurrent in [nilla, a Portuguese ; as » petticant ; 
fira, à rihbon, A other Portogoes words, now: eominon in duvtani, are 
patri, clergyman;  girjà, & church, Port, igrejas DOW, cabbage, Port cwom; 


bf, X A Port. 
En asl» explanation [vide niy text edition, p. 162.1 16) correcte Vullere H, 
p 9534. 
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11; The Chakman ! ia made of broadeloth, or woollen stuff, or wax cloth, 
His Majesty has it inado of Dàrü*? wax cloth, which is very light and 
pretty, The rain cantipt yo through it... Tt requires 66 gaz. stuif, 5 girth 
binding, atd 2 n. silk. — The prive of making one of broadcloth is 2 R.; 
of wool, 14 R.; of wax cloth, 1/0, 

19. "The Shaliibr (deawers) is made of all kinds of stuff, single and 
double, and wadded. It requires 5 gus 11 giri cloth, 6 girsh for the 
hem through which the string rans, 3 gas 5 giri lining, I} m. silk, 
$ x cotton, Price, from ] to J rupee. 

There are varions kinds of each of these garments. It would take me 
‘too long to deseribe the chiras, fowtas, and dupattas,* or the costly dresses 
"worn at feats or presented to the graridees of the present time. Every 
season, there ure made one thousand complete auits lor the imperial 
wardrobe, «nd one hundred and twenty, made up in twelve bundles, are 
always kept in readiness, From his indifference to everything that is 
worldly, His Majesty prefers and wears woollen? stuffs, expecially shawls ; 
and I must mention, as à most ‘curious sign of auspiciousness, that his 
Majesty's clothes becomingly fit every one, whether he be tall or short, a. 

fact which has hitherte puzzled many. 

His Majesty has changed the names of several garments, and invented 
new and pleasing terms,‘ Instead of jáma (coat), he says sarbgáti, i.e. 
covering the whole body ; for izàr (drawers), hé eays yir-pirdhan (the 
companion of the coat); for nimtana (a jacket), tanzed ; for fauta, patgat ; 
Tor hurga* (a veil); chüragupita ; for kulah (a cap), sir sobha ; for müy-báf 
(a huir ribbon), kesghan ; for pati (a cloth for the loins}, katse; for 
shal (shawl), purmnarm ; for. , ..” pormgarm ; for kapardhar, a Tibetan 
stuff, bapürnüe; for pay-afzür (shoes), charndharn; and similarly: for 
other names. 


i As this word is not giten in any dictionary, the vowels are doubtful. Ko le 
Vullers form charpin, 

3 Stalfe of different shapos uned Por making turbane. 

+ In allusion to the prastioe of Safia, who mily wear i 
(rüf] Abáà 'LFagl oftea tries to represent Akbar a2 2 Gufi of 0 high a dezree as to. 
be able to work miracles, and he states below that it was his Intention to write á 
book on Akbar’s miracles, The charge of fulsomenese in pruise has often heen 
brought against Abü "I-Fazl, though i$ wonld more appropriately lie Faysi, 
owho—tike the posts of imperial Rome—represents the emperor as God, as 
seen in the portical extracta ol tbo second book. Hel ike graleu of (be Yuo brotbem 
re jede paiera! rasoak sharacimr, who received the most immoderate 
* 


-eumplacene y. i 
+ The following passage is romarkablo, av it shows Akbar’s prodifeotion for Hindt 


tarma, 
+ The MSS, hara an nnintol Ranárns 518. has pardak Fi 
— — m ligible word. Tho SMS. hae & Firing, 
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A*in 32. 
ON SHAWLS, STUFFS, ETO. 

His Majesty improved this department m four ways; The improve- 
nwnt ie viaible, frat, in the Tz shawls, which are made of the wool of an 
animal of that name; its natural colours nre biück, white, and red; but 
chiefly black. Sometimes the colour ie a pure white. This kind of shawl 
is unrivulled for its lightness, warmth, and softness. People generally 
wear it without altering its natural colour: hin Majusty has had it dyed. 
Tt is curious that i will not take a red dye. SecondIHy, in the Saft Alehas* 
also called Yards, in their natural colours. The wool is either white or 
black. These stuffe may be had in three colours, white, black, or mixel. 
The first or white kind, was formerly dyed in three waya; his Majesty 
has given the order to dye it in various ways, Thinlly, in stuffs ns 
Zardosi* Kalübatüm, Kashida, Qalgha*i, Bündhnün, Chhint, Alcha, 
Paridür, to which his Majesty pays much attention. Fourthly, an 
improvement was made £n the width of all stuffs; his Majesty had the 
pieces made Jarge enough to yield the making of a full dress. 

The garments stored in the Imperial wardrobe are arranged according: 
to the days, months, and yours, of their entries, and according to their 
colour, price, and weight. Such an arrangement is nowadays called 
mist, x set, The clerks fix scoordingly the degree of every article of wear, 
which thoy write on a strip of cloth, and tack it to the end of tbe pieces. 
Whatever pieces of the same kind arrive for the imperial wardrobe on the 
Urmusd day (first day) of the month of Farwurdin, provided they be of a 
good quality, have a higher rank assigned to them than pieces arriving ot 
other days; and if pieces ure equal in value, their precedence or other- 
wise, 1 determined by*the charncter ? of the day of their entry; and if 
pieces are equal as far as the character of the day ix concerned, they put 
the lighter atuff higher in rank ; and if pieces have the same weight, they 
nrrange them according to their colour. The following is the order of 
colours + (de, safidaleha, raby-coluured, golden, orange, brase-coloured,, 
crimson, grass green, cotton-fower coloured, sandalwood-caloured, 
almond-caloured, purple, grape-eolonred, manure like the colour of same 


-- ax Ü. ES me 


J" 


parrots, honey-coloured, brownish lilac, coloured like the Ratanmunjant Y. 


* Micha, or Alácha. nny kind uf nended 52 imf. Tarhdür mesua zvrdes, 

* Zandas, Kalibetün (Forbes, Dolabatten 
gold and silk threads; Handinda, aro stuffs yed differently in different | 

the piecos CAATm is de AMNES ———— aa Clint Puridár are ali kinda. 


* Akbar. like Uis Parsces, —— in lucky amd unlueky days The arrangement 
as v pacta Similar arranges 
ments, equally curious will be found ín hw allowing d*rex.— Perhaps thoy indicata 


E 


- 
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flower, coloured like the Käin Hower, apple-coloured, huy-coloured, 
 platachio, . . .,! bhojpirtea coloured, pink, light blue, coloured like the 
-galghak flower, ynter-coloured, oil-coloured, brown red, emerald, bluish 
‘like China-ware, violet, bright pink, mangoe coloured, musk-ooloured, 
coloured like the Pahite * 
In former times shawls were often brought from Kashmir. People 
folded them up in four folds, and wore them for a very long time. Nowa- 
days they are generally worn without folds, and merely thrown over the 
— shoulder. His Majesty has commenced to wear them double, which looks 
very well. 
His Majesty encourages, in every possible-way, the manufacture of 
-hawlsin Kashmir. In Láhor also there ate more than a thousand work- 
- whops. A kind of shawl, called madydn, is chiefly woven there ; it consists 
of atk and wool mixed. Both are used for chiras (turbans), fotas (loin 


bands), etc. 
—— lsubjoin the following tabulur particulars. 
H al, Gold stuffs. 

Brocaded velvet, from Yazd. per piere © >» 5 — M tolb0 M. 

Do, from Europe, do: , ., . a WTM, 

Do. from (ujrüt, do. .— ‘ : : 1 . WOM. 

Do fmm Kádén do. s ss gs tw dO 
—  Do.from Híri,do. - I : i : ` n 
ES froin Laker 08, 5 uo 7 0. 7 qomaoX. 
- —DefmmfBiamil)do . . . . ,. . str M. 

Mutabbag, do.* ê a * * * * L . 2 to 70 M. 

Milak, do: (Py. s m. > + $to 70M. 
nm, Brocade, from Gujrát, do, . .— .— ,— 1 to 60 M. 
< Tie *-Brocade, from do. do. ; : 1 to 35 M, 


' os contains two doubtful words The nest word bc) patra ia the bark of 


dove: of India, the Turi. i —P, 
eae eee ur rimia ot Jntdon. Pj 
















*SUd f i6 & kind nf broeaded sik; Mugeys 

—— ——— comes tme he 
A clare. for the Hind. tarephe! re |a 
sthaijar 
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Dáràá*i-bàf, from Gujrat 
Mugayyash, do. : 
Shineini Brocade, do. : 
Murhajjar, trom Europe, per y "ied 
Deba silk, do. do. : 
Do., from Yazd, do. 
Khārā, do. 
Satin, from Chinese Tartary 
Vawdr, from ilo, 
Khazz silk 
Tafgila (à «tuff from Meooa) 
Kurtalacir, from Gujrat 
Mindil T * 
Chira (for turbans) 
Dupatta, do. 
Fotas (loin bands) 
Counterpanes è ' > . 
* The Text does not irre the prices, 


B. Silks, ete., plain. 

Velvét from Europe, pr yard... .- 
Do, from Kashan, per piew « E 
Do. from Yazd, do. . $ 
Do. from Mashhad, do. 
Do. irom Hirat, do. , 
Do. Khiff, do. . : 
Do. from Làhor, do... 
Do, from Gujrit, per yard . 
Quiifa-yi ¢ Parabi do. ; 
Tája-bof, per pew . - i E 
Dàra*i-hif, do. . : i 
Mutabbag, dos . . . . 
Shirwdwi, do. . d ` p 
Afilak, do, E p z 
Kamkhàb, from Kabul and Peri, — 
Tavür (1), do. . E I : > 
Kküri (t) dà. - i $ d 
Mushajjar, — Europe, oar yo 4 m5 
Do.from Yazd, per pce... .— . a 

x x 1A kind of velvet. 


2 to 50 M. 
] to 30 M. 
86 to 17 M, 
l tù +M. 
lte 4M. 
| to 141 M. 
5 R.to 2 M. 


from 15 to 20 R. 


] te 20 M. 
1 to 14 M. 
1to 8M. 
9to BR, 
1 to 12 M. 
1 to 20 M. 


i to 4M. 
Tto TM. 
2to 4 M. 
210 4 M. 
lito 3M, 
2to 4M. 
2to 4M. 
Lto JR. 
I to 1j £. 
2 to 30 M. 
3.to 30 M. 
1 to 30 M. 
H to 10 M. 
lw 7M, 
lto 5M. 


? R.to 23 M. 


4 to 10 R- 


| 3 R. to 1X 


lto 2 M. 
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pi id 
Satin, from Europe, par yard .  ., . , BR to IM 
Sutin, from Hirāt, per pice s a EU BEP AB" 
WAVE V 0n o 0 a 8 wd Rte OR 
} Shmung!;.rpet . .- s. l a «€ o 8M. 
Qutiido. — . $29." x9RIA $3. 
Katün? from Europe, qee yori sy ie ees Ed fo 1 
Tüfta.! à lo. - = A = 2 i = jto 2 K. 
EXCESS Tuv os o Boa E tito ER. 
BMAMNÁA, 02 0.2 0 2 x 0. . SORRY 2B 
Sütipüri, per piece ; = € ; . 6 R.to 2 M. 
i do; < » >. . . > ^ » § Reto 2 M. 
Tat band piri, Ge wo mt ta es BOE. 
Penge ..n £6 2 6c vos ww W^ XR: 
| Migr, per pine Sox n RH 3a ud dos iM 
Dar, por yard on ci 5. . . €. . . — to ERS 
 Tassar,* per piece (B VQ,É us iy ee aera 
Piin Kartami Satin, pu : e 04 qe REMO 
| Kapirnite, formerly — de. - 1 hte E45 
„lcha, do. : X 2m - us 4d XE. 
- Tafsila, per piece : ECTS n. d01*R 

| C. Cotton clothe. 
Khaya, per proce ^ c T 2 1 C . 8 R.to 15 M. 
Chautür, do. — . b w- ^. 4 531 9M. 
k ex E, *- x o. "a. g AR. 
Tansukh, do, . = Al a e a oh Re BE: 
Sda s a n0 a oan 5 3S RD EM 
Gangajal, do. . zo See bv H R5. 
Bhiraun, do. . : i E i s à . 4 R,to. 4 M. 
$5 E. VO Se os Ite Sar 
hona, tesa ccs IE s A.X TM 
(Mw. ym EUN. CIR HR Eee 
5. P354 7 Haw « ws Ute: KM 
uo. * - ` . * . > (HB. to 5 M. 
Vids, do. 2 E 4 , . - > ^. $ to 3 M. 
3 rta made of lka 

ee AW dictionaries agron that it is exceedingly 





* Properly, woven 


shi, oh a tit a te moor shines on it: 


it js Musli: 
Ls a 
a Nowndayes eliieily made in kampare anà Patis : Fulgo, tessa.. 















3 lot 


Panchtoliya, per — — GN 50 s; « ESGAN 
Jhala, do. . : : . . b . . 01197] M. 
Sálü, p mee . : š à 3 to 2M. 
Doriva, per ynece : : . ; : : - 6R, to- 2M- 
Bahadur Shahi, do... á 4 . i s . OR to 2 M. 
Garba Siti, do. à à ⸗ . dt 24K 
Shela, fram the Dakhin, Hx n : à : © to BM 
Arkel do. . : i j ; , : . 8 H.t:o 2M. 
Mindil, do. - : T ; = : p : | to 2 M. 
Sarbamd, do. — . ; n : E $ : , fe 2a, 
Dupatta, do ~- ‘ - , : . ; . 1. Be! CR 
_ Kataucha, do. . ; : : : : ; . ER. to. 1M. 
Fota, do. . : : - 5 $ : >. dto OR 
Goshpech, do. — . a i : : : - >: 1t 2R 
Cla, pryaiho . 702 — s 4 v 5 4 Sto DE 
farina, per piece ui pile MES >. jwr 


Siühafi. per yard . i 5 : v . 200 ii 


D, Woollen stuffs. 
Scarlet Broadcloth, from Turkey, Europe,! and Portugal; 
prym a 0. s 4 0. . . HRS AAEÁ 
Do., from Nàgor nnd Láhor, per piee .- 7. She Te 
Süfímurablae do. .— 2 0 0e 0 e 4 A015 M, 
ANüf4 .-.,* do. "ND e « € o $4." PNE 


Parmnarm, do. . a E . . . 2 R. to 20 M. 
Chira-yi- Parwnarm, da. 1 D m i , 92 f.to25 M. 
Fota do. ..— , 00v o6 M XU RENS 
J inci’ PERI do, ] F p EM n j| to 4 M. 


Gohpeh, do. >» ~ = a A » 3} R tT) a 
Sarpeh, do, i a = ; b . » . yw UM 





1 The articles imported from Europe wore chiefly beondcioth ; muical instru- 
meata, na trumpegs ; piotores ; —— p e BadiKont I, p- — 
* 338. L 7) «nd. eae 1000, tohaeco., ment A 

ae! several ars no longer known as na(ivé weavers cannot compete with the. 


Pega Longo d eSa, hea: e and Mohaits, 
which are —— CR REA npo the natives fone the Bash At A 
of the Moguls, and before, the use of woollen stuffs and, ee 


ural tha V. Even ihe 
— ain ratones rp TARIE TES eem —— sun I7 


hameadana iu an 
yiri edem) ere mesi imported fom England Tam not amare that 
of the armies of tho 


dressmd, th it appear A de the 
commanders of the contingents at ejm; — ti the caput und turbam, 
3 Th» MSS. have en unintelligible 


i 
i 
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dddo; o e a dan h e 
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Parmgarm, per piece. , d . . ^^ xSRto32) M. 
Katàs, do. o o OST E oO UR AC 10 JO 
Phük, do. . - - i eo s e. +» 2) to 15 R 
Durman, dò- . : : : x ,2R.to 4 M. 
Pata, do. b . i : Tcu Sa Ses 
Rewkir, do. . — : . = £. - $4 £Rt LJ. 
Miri, do. OC" oo A sí --—t EXERCERE B MO P 
Burd-i Yamami, do... : : ` . 0 08to$5 R. 
Manji (*) namad, do, : l 1 ; . 22H t» tA 
Kanpak (1) namad, do... S0 n RU. SUR to: LAM. 
Takya! namad, from Kábul and Penis B. à; e 

Don country made, do- -e e. n = to 5A. 
Loi, do. . 1 : à 5 so. MEE XE 
Blankets, do. . . . - - o4 0 4104 to. 2: R. 
Kashmirian Cape, do. Qo 4f. kt ee RARE 


* The price i» not given In the best: 


A*in 33 
ON THE NATURE OF COLOURS. 


White and black are believed to be the origin of all colours. They 
are looked upon as extremes, and as the component parta of the other 
eolours. Thus white when mixed in large proportions with an impure 
black, will yield yellow; and white and black, in equal proportions, will 
give red, White mised with a large quantity of black, will give a bluish 


green. Other colours may be formed by compounding these, Besides, 


it must be borne in mind that cold makes à juicy white body, and a dry 
body black ; and heat renders that. which is fresh black, and white that. 
which is dry. These two powers (heat and cold) produce, each in its place, 
a change in the colour of a body, because bodies are both gabil, i.e. capable 
‘of being acted upon, and mugtaza, i.e. subject to the influence of the 
heavenly bodies (chiefly the sun), the active origin of heat. 


Ain H. 
THE ARTS OF WRITING AND PAINTING. 
What we call form leads we to recognize a body ; the body itself leads 
us to what we call a notion, an idea, Thus, on seeing the form of a letter, 


we recoghize the letter, or a word, and this again will lead us to some idea, 
Similarly in the case of what people term a picture, But though it is true 





pnm 
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that painters, especially those of Europe, succeed in drawing figures 
expressive of the canceptions which the artist has of any of the mental 
states.) so much xo, that people may mistake à picture for a reality : yet 
pictures are much inferior to the written letter, inasmuch sa the letter may 
enibody the wisdom of bygone ages, and become a means to intellectual 
progrese. 

f shall first say something about the art ol writing, as it is the more 
important of the two arts. His Majesty pays much attention to both, and 
ig an excellent judge of form and thought. And indeed, in the eyes of the 
friends of true beauty, a letter is the source from which the light confined 
within it beams forth; and, in the opinion of the far-sighted, it is the 
world-reflecting cup? in the abstract. The letter, a magical power, is 
spiritual geometry emanating from the pen of invention; a heavenly 
writ from the hand ol fate ; it contains the seoret word, and is the tongue 
ofthe hand, ‘The spoken word goes to the hearts of such as are present 
to hear it; the letter gives wisdom to these that nre near and far. Hit 
was not for the letter, the spoken word would soon die, and no keepsake 
wonld be left us of those that are gone by. Superficial observers see in 
the letter a spoty figure ; but the deepsighted a lamp of wisdom. The 
written letta looks black, notwithstanding the thousand tays within it ; 
or, it isa light with a mole on it that wards off the evil eye.! A letter ia the 
portrait painter of wisdom ; a rough sketch from the realm of ideas; a 
dark night ushering in day ; 4 black cloud pregnant with knowledge; the 
wand for the treasures of insight; speaking, though dumb ; stationary, 
and yet travelling ; stretched on the sheet, and yet soaring upwards. 


When a ray of God's knowledge falls on man’s soul, itis carried by the - 


mind to the realm of thought, which is the intermediate station between 


that which is conscious of individual existence (mujarrad) and that which. 


ia material (madds), The result *is a concrete thing mixed with the absolute, 
or an absolute thing mixed with that which is concrete. ‘This compound 
steps forward on man’s tongue, and enters, with the assistance of the 
conveying sit, into the windows of the ears of others. 1¢ then drops the 


+ KAdige (from Men relerring to Mates of mind natural to us, as benevolence. 
wrath. ete. These, Aba i Pag! ony a painter may mmeneed in representing ; hat 
the power ef writing bs greater. 

* The fabulous enp of King Jamebed_ which revealed the prets of the seryes 


basrens. 
* Haman beauty is Hmportoot unless sccompamed hy & mole. For the mole un 
the cheek of his eweethwart, would mak » present «f nur and Bakhard. 
Other posts rejuice ta nie wt. one black spot an the besutiful oat (ho beloved 
who. without euch at uult, would be dubjent to the infinenee of the evil ere, 

4 "The spoken word, tho ides expressed by a pound. 
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burden of its conerete component, and returns as a single ray, to its old 
place, the realm of thought. But the heavenly traveller occasionally 
gives his course a different direction by means of man's fingers, and having 
passed along the continent of the pon und crossed the ocean of the ink, 
nuligita on the pleasant oxpanse of the page, and returne through the eye 
ol the reader to ita wontel habitation. 

As the letter is à representation of an articulate sound, I think it 
necessary to give some information regarding the latter. 

The sound of a letter ipa mode of existence depending on the nature af 
theair. By qura* we mean the striking together of two hard substances ; 
and by qalas, tho separation of the same. In both cases the intermediate 
air, like a wave, ia set in motion ;: and thus the stateis produced which we 
eall sound, Some philosophers take sound to be the secondary effect, and 
define it ae the air set in motion ; but others look upon it as the primary 
effect, i.e. they define sound to be tlie vory garas, or tlie galas, ol any hard 
substances. Sound may be accompanied by modifying circumstances ; 
it may be a piano, deep, nasal, or guttural, as when the throat js affected 
by.acold. Agan, from the nature of the organ with which man utters a 
sound, and the manner in which the particles of the air are div gied, another 
modifying cireumstance may arise, as when two planes, tis deep, two 
nasal, or two guttural sounds separate from each other. Some, as Abi 
SAli Sind, call this modifying element (Sdriz) the sound of the letter ; 
others define it as the original state of the sound thus modified (matrür) : 
but the far-sighted define an articulate sound as the union of the modifying 
element and the original state modified. This is evidently the correct 
view. 

There are fifty-two articulate sounds in Hindi, so and so manyt Ín 
Greek, and eighteen in Persian. In Arabio there are twenty-eight letters 
represented by eighteen signs, or by only fifteen when we count the joined 
letters, and if we take the Hameah ns one with the alif The reason for 
writing an alif und a lim (2) separately a3 the end of the single letters in 
the Arabic alphabet is merely to give an example of a sfkin letter, which 
must necessarily be joined to another letter; and the reason why the 
letter Lim is prelerred * as an example is because the letter làm is the 


* AbO 'I-Paal has targotten to put in the number, Ho euunts eighteen lettore of 
rather gna, in Persian, beconwe -, a, and — hare the same fimdamoenta] sign. 

* Ur rather. the olif «ne preferred to the wüw ur yd, because these two letters 
may be aither edlin or ewhaherrik, Bat tho custom has becomo mtalilished to mall 
the alf. when mutaharrik, homsoh ; und to cul] the alif. wheu sdkin, merely alíf. 
& Abduludsi, of Haass, in his excellent Persian rximmar, entitled isla we «AM. 
würi, which i read all over Indin, says that the /am-aolif has the meaning of pot, 
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middle letter of tbe word «lif, and the letter alif the middle letter of the : 
word lim. 

The vowel-signs did not exist in ancient times. instead of which letters 
were dotted with a different kind of ink ; thus a red dot placed corr a letter. 
expressed that the letter was followed by ana; à red dat in Íront of the — 
letter signified au: unda red dot below a lotteran, | [t was Khalilibni 
Abrmad,! the famous inventor of the Metrical Art of the Arabians, who — 
fixed the forms of the vowel ‘signs as they are now in use, 

The beauty of à letter and ita proportions depend much on personal 
taste; henoe it is that neari J every people has a separate alphabet, This I 
«v findan Indian, Syriae, Greek, Hebrew, Coptic, Macqati, Kifi, Kashmiri, | 
Abyssinian, Rayhint. Arabic, Persian, Himvaritie, Berbery, Andalusi 
Rühani, and several other ancient systems of writing. The invention of 
the Hebrew chararters is traced in some poems to Adami Hafthazirt ; + P 
but some mention Idris? as the inventor, Others, however, Sav that Tilia i 
perfected the AMacgal charactar. According to several statements, the 


In writing we have to remember that black and white a^ 
these colours best prevent ambiguities ín reading. 
In Irín and Türán, India and Turkey, there are eight caligraphical 
















— — — 


le, " do wot read this compound làm-alif, t ** over it, when you ssy the 
Alphabet: look Spon it ae à mere examplo ota lsa btn ] 
Verm Aawza, as seed here in native schools fs carefully distingninhed from the 
terms Shetli Hamsah aod Markíz-í fHamsak, Ninkii Jiumzsah ia the 
vonsiating of a semicirele, one extremity of which standa upon a 
slanting. Markie Hamzah ja either of the letters oly, eir. or 
latiet, when accompanied v fhe NaM-4 Harmsnk. 
vither of the three letters dif, ww, yd, whon avoom the 
In European grammars, the chaptet oj tl Ha i y 
esplain ths word Hamiah as thu pame ot à pigs, n 
Another peculiarity af European grammara le thie thet iy the letters 
el "decem the wis jo placed after the Me ; here fn the East, the ja invariably: 
ut ore the yd. x 
z Tha je sald to have Iean born A.F 100, and died at hi, ATE 175 of 190) 





H= wrote works on the scienos which he had exta as also several 
books om Oe rie do mE ue J 
* Adam (s eallod # rt, hecause the number of inhabitants on earth at 
his death — LI VE TE "^ ——— 
- ¢reation dam serea arand years 
bfore hin ae "aa tr tot Je RE 
, ot Enoe 


ba Oe eee 


—_—-- 


m. 
, 
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- systems ! current, af which each one is liked by some peopl. Six of them 
Were derive] in. A.H. 300 by Jéni Mugak from the Ma*qals and. the 
-Küfüe characters, viz, the Sulz, Taugis, Muhaggay, Naskh, Rayhin, 
Rigas, Some add the Ghubdr, and way that this seventh character had 
likewise been invented by him, The Naskk charactor is ascribed by many 
apart +A clave of the Kbalifah Musta*sam Billáh.? The Sul« and the 
| ANaskh consist ench of one-third? curved lines, and two-thirds straight lines ; 
y othe former (the ul») is jali,* whilst the latter (the yaskh) is Lhafi. The 
© TavgiS und Rigas consist of three-fourths curved lines and one-fourth 
{Merah lines : tlie former js jali, the latter is khafi. The Muhaggag and 
—  Rayhin contain tlree-fourths straight lines; the former, as in the pre- 
"deding, is jali, and the Rayhan is khafi, 

Among faimots copyists I must mention SAli ibn-i Hilàl, better known 
Mader the name of fh-i Batowah ;* he wrote well the six characters, 
| "Yàqüt brought them to perfection. Six of Yáqüt's pupils are noticeable ; 


A Shaykh Ahmad, so well known under the name of Shaykh zida-yi 

Subrwardi; 2. Arghin of Kibul; 8. Mawhina Yfisnf Shih of Mash had ; 

E oes Mubarik Shah, styled Zarrin-qulam (the golden pen; 5. 

dar, called Gandahnauis (i.e, the writer of the jah); 6. Mir Yahya. 

‘ n is remarkable that, dit the whole chap » there ie oot the slightest allusion 

‘to tho art at printing. Nor do Aba 'E Fagl‘ letters, where nearly the whale of this 

| — A* ín in repeated, contain « reference to Printed books, The first book printed in 
f 





Yudia was the Dosteina Christiana nf Gloranni fiontalvex, a lay brother of the order 
- Al Ue Jewoita, who, ae far ae I know; first cust Tamulio characters in the year 1677. 
(0 Mer — — in 1078, à look entitled Flos Santiorute, which was followed (*) 
LI ol F'athnr Antonin de Proenza, printed in 1079, at Amba- 
 JRaecate, on the const of Malabar. From that Period ihe Danish- Missionaries at 
— Ttanquebar have prínted many works, « extaloque pf which may be foond in Alberti 
Ne Wabrioil Saluteris luz Keangelit,” Johnston's franalation af Pre P. Da San Barto- 
A/ RM the Eat Indis, p.395. The Italian Original has the same youre; 
n » » " 
i * He was the last caliph, and reigned from 1942 to 1268, when he was put te 
_ oath by Huliga, grandson of Chingix Khâm. [HALSA is nut in the text. —T.] 
m * Honce, the namo eula or one-third, 
t Jati iLe en in term uned by copyiste 1o express that letters are thick, and 
written with a pea full of ink. Ghihe. — A left (hiddeh] is the opposite. 
T. * Jha AMuglah, Jbn Hawedb, and Fagal are the three oldest oaligraphiete men. 
yitoned in varios historin, The following notes are chielly extracted from Ra khatwar 
ME dri his fall 
— * soe aceurdiing to his full name, Abü €Alt Muhammad ibo-i € A1 itn-l 
Hasan dho-i Mn h, was tho vixier of the Khallfahs Muytadir hillah. Algahir billah, 
med ArRasl billah, who reigned from A.T, VOT ta HM, "Tho aat, cut off Ebi Maglah’s 
Á i 38-9. 


c Ms. Dawicsh, or Aba Tiusan CAN ibn à HIA, lied moder the twenty-Afth 
| anta; Algádir billah [2.0 — the contemporary wf Mahmad of Chess, 


ay at, or Jamal Din, wae torn ot —* — the Librarian 
im price: 
time on ancount of hie Shitah teudencina, He — the aon, —— 


1253) of Haligil Khan, and died, at the a nt one hundred troit AH 
| gdh 1297, ing the gn f (take Kin lad amd tret. mS 
— 
$ 
X. A 
X 
1 
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the Private Secretary of his Majesty, who improved the TaSfig very 
much. 

The eigMÀ character which I have to mention is the Nastaig; it 
consinte entirely of round lines. They say that Mir SAW of Tabriz, a 
contemporary of Tinàr, derived it from the Naskh and the TaSiig; tut 
thie can scarcely be correct because there exist books in the NastaStig 
character written before Timür's time. Of Mir SAli's pupils, 1 may 
mention two:! Mawlind Jafar of Tahriz, and Mawlüni Azhar; und of 
other caligraphists in 7aSTiq, Mawlink Muhammad of Awbah (near Hirat), 
an excellent writer; Mawlink Bari of Hirat; and Mawlans Sultan SAN? of 
Mash had, who surpasses them all. He imitated the writing af Mawlina 
Azhar, though he did not learn from him personally, Six of his pupils 
are well known > Sultin Muhammad Khandin ;? Sultan Mubarmad 
Nic; Mawlàna SAli** 'd-Din* of Hirit; Mawlan& Zayn* 'd-Din (of 
NishapGr); Mawlin’ ‘Abdi of Nishipfir; Mahkammud Qasim Shadi Shah, 
each of whom possessed some distinguishing qualities. 

Besides these, there are a great number of other good caligeaphists, 
who are famous-for their skill in NastaSiig; as Mawlina Sultan SAfi, of 
Qiyin ;* Mawlina Sultin SAll of Mashhad ;* Mawlink Hijrint;* and 
after them the illistrious Mawlàn& Mir CAlr,* the pupil, as it appears, of 
Mawlünà Zayn" 'd-Din. He brought his art to. perfection by imitating 
the writing of Sulin SAli of Mash,had. The new method, which he 
established, is a proof of his genius; he has leftimany masterpieces, Some 
ome asked him once what the difference was between his writing and that 
of the Mawlznà. He said, '" I also have brought writing to perfection ; 
bur vet, his method has n. peculiar charm." 


!CThne Mis*ut mestiims à this. Gnmediate qmpll of. Mir «AI Mawlhad K Asifa 
kisama? amt mistoa that he put Air SAFa n naroe to his own writings, without 
(Luz offence to his raster. 
in walled aon waa A friend of Amite CAI Sher, and died ACH. 010 during the reign of 
shacks Jivenyo Miread. montioned m the fourth note. 

p ⸗ e He as he was always happy, He was a friend of Amir 
an 
tho Maktatr € Ajo* ^d. Difw — ot Hira 
— — m Maseyn. Mírsá'n éh hike wad died A-H. DA 1. 
house ian town. S, K- el K)urásin, near the frontier wd Afghlaistán. I i6 


srittroocerding 4 tac chp a i Mashbad, which 
5 "MIS Y here the Moltahàt, Mawlánh Buljüs PD is 


— 
ES S Moni nd Mir CAML Say et iat od A.A Gat Sat hea Ium 


mai. ot Mir «t Dihit. á 
Akbár's Khiskbante, pa re hasten of Deli aah ee or entering, id the 
Wee which à poet makes n! verses rem pata of eon, fates pow 


" 


T o mar 


"Mawlànü Sháh of Mash,had: Mawlánà Ma*rüf* of Baghdad; Mawlānā 
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"The following caligraphists ure likewise well-known: Saft Nast" "Wih, 
also ealled Sadri *Iráqi; Arqün; SAbd* "lh; Khwája SAbd "llàh-i 
Sayrafi; Yajt Muhammad ; Mawlina SAbd* ‘Wahi Áshpaz; Mawlánà 
MuliFol Shirax; Mucin® 'd-Din-i Tanürí; Shame" 'd-Din-i Kbata*i; SAbd" 
'r-Babim- Kbalüli (f); SAbd* "-Hayy; Mawlinà Jafar? of Tabriz; 


Bhauns" 'd-Din Báyasanghur; MuSin* 'd-Din of Farüh; SAbd" "I-Haqq of 
Habzwür;  Maulànà Ni*mat* "lühá Dawwáb; Khwájugi Munina 
Marwárid, the inventor oi variegated papers wnd sands for strowing 
on the paper: Sultan Ibrihim, soo of Mirza Shikrukh; Mawland 
Muhammad Hakim Hàfiz; Mawlànà Mabmüd Siva,üsh; Mawlina 
Jamal’ "d-Din Tusayn; Mawlanà Pir Muhammad; Mawlünà Fazl" 
'Hdaqq of Qazwin.? d 

A seventh kind of writing bs called Taig, which has bom derived from 
the RigdS and the TamyiS. It contains very few straight lines, andl was 
brought to perfection by Khwaja Táj-i Salmáni, * who alwo wrote well the 
other six characters. Some say that he was the inventor. 

Of modern caligraphists I may mention: Mawlánà Abd" 'I-Hays, tbe 
Private Secretary * of Sultán Abü Sa*id Mirzü, who wrote TaStig well ; 
Muwlind Darwikh: * Amir Manxür; Mawlüná lbrühim of. Astarübàd ; 
Kbwája Ikhtiyar;? Munshi Jamál" "d-Din ; Muhammad of Qazwin ; 
Mawlana Idris; Khwája Mulamund Husayn Mutehi; and Ashraf Rbün,* 

i He tive in the beginning at thu Gfloenth century, at tho time of Mircea Shahrukh | ^ 
Te diomdenpetary atid rival of the great poet Selman of Séwah (dind 769), The | 
name Mara peara tò hare been common in Baglidlad unco the times of the famous 


, 

mint Magesf of Nurkk (n p ot Baghdad), 4 
the Mir*àf alio mention. Muilà Aba Takr, and Shaykh 4 

"m" 





*Cfhe Mabeabat Ani 
Mat mad. 
* According to the Maktfibad und several M88., Ssloymiet, 
* In the original text, p. 114, L 5. y mistake, Mawl&tá CAbd*"l. Hayy and th 
Munshi of fmltàn Abü SaCid 
* Mawhin’d Darwish Mutemmad wag a friend of the famous Amit SATI Sher, 
Fisler of Sultin ffuweye Mier&, king of Khurkain (A.D. 1470 to 1205), an 
qus of th» poet Jin Mawiánà liyrwisb entered nalterwards the wrvios 6 
unayd.-l Salawi, king of Persia (A.D, 3490 to 1526), A biography of 1he 
may be founil in the Mo®ayir-d MAs, p 75), 5 
Khwiis Ikhtiyàr. tbe contemporary and wwecemful rival of the pr 
ealigra hist. Ho was Privale Secrviary to Sultáo Hussyn Mirzá. r 
it ie the Litle nf Mobammal Avghar, a Sayyid from Mashhad — wae: 1 







to the Tabaqata Akbari, from CAraiwhahi, Ho served Humáyfin as Mir i 

Mir SAri. and Mir MAIL He accompanied Tard! Beg on hie fight from Di} 

imptizoned. by. flayrim, and lad (o go Ve Mecca. — He rejoined Akbar in A} 2 

when Bavrim had just fállen in disgraco, received in the following year thè i ts: 

A dw, and served under MunSim Khan im Renga), He 1 in the tia - a 
yrar of Akbar/sreign. A-H. 915... 1n Abü "I-Fasl'elist of grat devs, I tho wecond book, — 
Ashraf Shin ia quoted «1 a —— —- thowsand,  Badi,oni imentionx him ] 
among contemporaneous poets "l-Meea tier, Anhrat Khan's son. AD. 

140), «2 commander of five hundred, ^ =“ Ua 


— 7 
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In conclusion, may mention: Sbáh Mabimüd * of Nishápür; Mabmüd 
Is-háq ; Shams* 'd-Din of Kirmán; Mawláná Janhed, tho riddle-writer; 
Bultá4 HIusayn of Kbujand ; Mawlánà SAyshi; Ghiyüa**d-Din, the gilder; 
Mawl&tá CAbd? s-Samad; Mawlànà Malik; Mawlàni SAbd* "I-Kurim 
Mawlina SAbd® *r-Rabim of Khywariam ; Mawlana Shaykh Mulammad ; 
Mawlind Shab Maljmüd-i Zarringnlam (ot gold pen) ; Mawlünà Mubam* 
mad Husagn? of Tabriz; Mawlind Hasan SAI of Mash had; Mir MoSizz 
oi Káshán; Mirzà DIhrübim of Iefahán; and several others who have 
devoted their lives to the improvement of the art. 

His Majesty shows much regard to the art, and takes a great interest 
in the differnt systems of writing; hence tha lurge number of skilful 
caligraphists, NastaSTiq has especially received à new inipatus. The artist 
who, in the shadow of the throne of his Majesty, has become a master of 
caligraphy, is Muhammad Husayn 3of Kashmir. He has been honoured 
with the title of Zurringalam, the goll pen. He surpassed his master 
Mawland Abd" "LSAxiz; bis maddat and dawa*ir 4 uhow everywhere w 
proper proportion to each other, and art critics comider him equal to. 
Mulla Mir SAIE Of other renowned ealignaphiste af the present age, I must 
montion Mawlina Baqiz, the son of the illustrious Mullà Mir Ali; Mubam- 
mad Amin of Mash, had ; Mir Husayn-i Kulanki ; Mawlána SAbd? 1-Hay ; 
Maselána Dawrt; 5 Mawlána SAbd* *r- adn ; Mir CAbd* "lah; Nizàmi of 
Qazwin ; TAI Chaman of Kashmir; Nür* 'llah Qásim Arsalán. 

Hi» Majesty's library ja divided into sayera! parts; some ol the books 
are kept within, and some without, the Harem. Each part of the library 


. © 


1 Araurding ta the Mattubd? and the Mir*at, Shih Mebanwmad oi Nhxhápüz. 
i isi, Mi af Mashheod. t 

bra eatigrw €Imád, whom hiegraply 

«ill he foand in thn Mir*iM. — Wd ilo thn profuce of Dr. Bprenger's Guliitán. 

è Ho died A.M. 1020, six yours after Akhar's death, 

> By Meddat (extensions), caligraphiate tresn letters like soy oi hy datje 

[srurvatures], letters Hike gs e 

Ursw four borizontal linee ak equal intervale;  ewll the sparna botuen thant 

a, hoe, Of which a ie tim highest. very letter whkeh tills the epoce l is onlin a” 

sinsla: 244, 3, 4 Tho diaeritice] pointe are immaterial, Every Hine above h 

is called = mariana; wrery linn below 5, Le. in t, à déwax, Thns t consta od & 

Akiba and a mirko oí ^ haika ani a diman. "Uhe knobula p.f us 

ia. called balla, "hus 5 Madde, consisting of a Rail, and e dünn ; wr alen 

Bp The s voista ofa wirit and a dán. 


5 fiia name le. qd was born at 
pame Vide dt af posts (vol lil of the Bibl. Indica 

him "LM writer af — — war Khwije 
Mebemmad Huseva, Sn Abad [side Sliuni, i here for Ibráhim, i 


E" 





if 
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is subdivided, according to the value of the books and the eatimation in 
which the sciences act held of which the books treat. Prose books, 
poetien] works, Hindi, Persinn, Greek, Kashmirian, Arabic, are all 
separately plavéd. In this order they aro wlio inspected. Experienced 
people bring them daily and read them before His Majesty, who heara 
every book from the beginning to the end, At whatever page the readers 
daily stop, His Majesty makes with his own pena sign, according to the 
nümber of the pages; and rewards the readers with presents of cash, 
either in gold or silver, according to the number of leaves rend out by 
‘them. Among books of renown, there are few that are not read in his 
Majesty’s assembly hall ; and there are no historical facts of the past ages, 
or curiosities of science, or interesting points of philosophy, with which 
His Majesty, n leader of impartial sages, in unacquainted. | He does not 
get tired of hearing à. book over again, but listens to the reading of it 
with more interest. The Akhliq-i Nigiri, the Kimiva-yi SaSidat, the 
Qabüsnáma, the works of Sharaf of Munayr (cide p; 50), the Gulistin, the 
Hadiqa of Hakin: Sana*i, the Masnawi of MaSnawt, the Jim Jam, the 
Bustán, the Sháhnára, the collected. Maanawis of Shaykh Nizámi, the 
works of Kinetaw and Mawlina Jimi, the Diwane of Kháqani, Anwari, 
and several works on History, are oontinually read out to His Majesty. 
Philologists aro constantly engaged in translating Hindi, Greek, Arabic, 
‘and Persian books, into otherlanguagos. Thus à part of the Zichi-i Jadid-i 
Mirzà*i (eide 3d book; À*in 1) was trlnalutod tinder the superintendence 
uol Amie Fath Tah of Shirüz (ride p. 34), and. also the. Kishnjoaht, tha 
"Gangidhar, the Mohkesh Malasand, from Hindt (Sanserit) into Persian, 
necording to the interpretation of the author of thie book, The Mahi- 
bhirat which belongs to the ancient books of Hindiistan has likewise been 
‘translated, from Hind? ititto Persian, under the superintendence of Nagib 
Khan? Mawlind SAbd* 1-Qidir of Badion,* and Shaykh Sultan of 


* Olarro ihat tha Arahina books are placed last, In wee p. LH, ln d, —T.] 
+ Ragerding thie renowned amo, ede Abd “bPagl's et of Gremives, 2nd 


No. 1014. 
=E Malis CAbó* "EQ&dir, portlaaliy styled Qddict, was horn A.H, 947 [or MU] a4 
s fewn meat DANE Ho was thui !wo years older than Akbar. — Hin father, 
"whom he lost in 009, was enlled Shaykh Malük Sthüb, end was à pupil of the Saint 
há of Xamhhal €Abd* "l.Qádir, or. flnláont, a» ww generally call him, storied 
pas acienbos under the most reoow nod anit jrious ton of his age, most of whom be 
#humeratee tu the bezinning af the rhit vulume et bis Munte 2 Me exeellest in 
Musto, History, ant Astronmmy, and 98 eu seconnt of hin tewatital voler sppolnted 
‘Court Inte for Wainerwdays He had early loeon intradaeced tu Akbar V Jalal 
"Kháa Qürehi (ede Lat of Grsndees, 2nd beak, No. 213). Fur forty pears Sent 
Nveil.in company with Shaykh Mubarak, and Warsi and Aba ‘l-Fasl, the Shayhh'e’ 
un but thete w2* n0 sincere friendship between them, a» Badion! looked spon 
1 a4 heretice, At the command of Ahhsr, he transisted tbe Zumiyus ( Hadàdcni, 











nhi 





Thanesar The book contains nearly one hundred thousand verses > 
His Majesty calla this ancient history Hazmnáma, the book of Wars. The | 
same learned men translated also into Persisn tlie Ramüynn, likewise a 
book of ancient Hindustan, which contains the life of Ram Chandta, bat 

is full of interesting pomte of Philosophy. Hájrlbráhim of Sarhind trane-- 


lated into Persian the Atharban * which, according to the Hindia, is ona al 





LE, pp. 296, W00), frum the Sanecrit inte Parslan, receiving for twenty four themed 
ola 150 Ashtalils ant 1,000 Tongraha; end parts of the Mahüblikrat ;. extracta 
from the — Rashid; and the Bader "Id mir, a work en the Bett: A copy | 
el another of his works, mntithed Najalv "ry MaehTd, may be toond among » Pursian | 
MBS. of the Ax, Boc, Bengal. — His historical work, extitded Juba bduite "t Tuiwelri bl, | 
i» much mil at written hy an ongmy of Akbar, whose character, ite he grandeur | 
atut ite failings, is muvh more prominent than in the dibarnime or the Pabagat-s | 
Abbai or the. Mayr Hakimi, 14 be especially of. value for the religioun views of. 

the emperor, and contains interesting Wiographiee of most famous men and. ports of | 
Aktar’ time ‘The History ends with the beginning of A. H. 1004, or eleven youre l 
Malare Akbor'a death, and ww jay oonclide that Dadáonl died soon aftvr that yeuz. t 
The hook wae kept secret, and according to a «tatement in the Mirtas* tS Alam, ik 
wat mada publio during the reign of Ja M who abowed hia diupieaaure ly dis 
bolieving the atatement of Had&oni» chiltren that they (hemselees. had been 
ima ware ob the existence of the book The Turnk-i Jahángiri unfortunutely = 
nothing about this rirzumatanee + but Badáonl's work wwo — wok known 

AH. 1025, tho tenth. year of ete relin, in which (ie Maf*ügies Rahimi waa 
soe whos author compluiuod of tho want af # history beside the Tabeqht, aml 


Akharnáma. 
In point of stylo, fBadáuni ie pnmh interior + Babhthwar Kian (dM r*et" Feau 
and Mohammad Kaghm (the ¢Alanegie Nirma), but somewhat exporter to hin fri 
Mirzi NigAm" "d-Tn Abmud of Hirst, author ul the Tabugül, nni to € Abd» | Hamid of 
Lihor, author of the Pádishakndma. 
€ Ad" 'I-Qüdir ol Baddon ínust not be confounded with Manlia Qaditl another 
learned man content with Akbar. | 
le Badoot 11, p. 379 s anid far HAJI Thrahim, lii, p 139. [ily p, £18—B.] [ 
E N fn this year (A IL 083, of A.D. 1876) à foarnod Brahmin, Shaykh. Hhiwan, 
had come from the Dakhin andl turned Muhotumadan, when Hin Majesty gave me the — — | 
ordée to translate the Atkarhan, Several of the religious Mun thie book 
resemble the laws uf Islan, Ax in translating T found many dificult passages, 
which Shaykh Bhawan could not interpret either, I teported the cironmetanse ti 
Mie Majesty, who ordered eno Faye, and —— nn Jbrálilm, to —“ | 


The latter, though willing, did not write am ing, Am the m 
Atharban, there ia one which says that no aap ail —— he a certain, 


« This contains many tines the letter t, and tesembies very much OnE 
ittabe dia 'L ies, 1 found that a Hindi, under eertain — — 
e 


cow fim ; And another, that Hindün —— ed bui do not horn 
euch passages the Shaykh upel to delest other Brahmins i argument ; amd they 
Wt to. feet 4 Mi ie suos Di Let os praise God for his conversivn 1 7- 
The translation of the Mahibbarst wae not quite « tallure. ” For two nighte 
translato some 


His Majesty hielt of the Mahahh and told Nagth 
Khan to write dawn the gruecal mea —— 
tme with Naqlb Khán i and, atter throe or fant manths, two of the eightewn chapters 
of there i ale ty confound the nightoon worlde—were laid 1 
before His Majesty. — But the € took exceptiün to any translation, and called 


mv & llarimihur and « berntp- , ae if that was t3 sharo of the buuk Another 
wat subsequentty finishet by Nagib | än amj Mull Sheri, and another part 
Sultàn HAjI of Thanesar; flien Sha Fayel was appointed, who wrote two 
aapea Perea mna pona hat bast an is Gha ode ae 
$ than of f on * thus got a hun uct £ 
aisesly written, «o exactly tendere, that even the accidental dict of flies on the 


a 
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the four divine books, The Lilawatl, which is one of the most excellent 
works written by Indian mathematicians on arithmetic, lost its Hindiü veil, 
and received d Persian gurb from the hand of my elder brotiier, Shaykh 
€Abds "-Fayri Faygit At the command of His Majesty, Mukammal 
Khan of Gujrat tmnslated into Persian the 'Tájak, a well-known work on 
Astronomy, "The Memoirs * of Babar, the Conqueror of the world, which 
may he called a code of practical wisdom, have been translated fram 
Turkish into Persian by Mirzà SAbd"-'r-Rahim Khâm, the present Khan 
Khanan (Commander-in-Chief), The History of Kashmir, which extends 
over the last four thousand years, has been translated from. Kaslimirian 
into Persian * by Mawlina Shah Muhammad of Shaihabid. The AfuS jam" 
‘EBuldan, an excellent work on towns and countries, las been translated 
from Arabic into Persian by several Arabic scholars, as Malla Alimad of 
Thathah,* Qisim Beg, Shaykh Munawwar, and others. The Haribäa, a 
book containing the life of Krishna, was translated into Persian by 
Mawlind Sheri (vide the poetical extracts of the second book). By order 
of His Majesty, the author of this volume composed à new version of the 
Kalilah Damnah, and published it under the title of sAyar Danish.® 
The original is a masterpiece of practical wisdom, but is full of rhetorical 
difficulties ; and though Naer* "llah-i Mustawfi and Mawlina Husayn-i 
Witz has translated it into Persian, their style dbounds in rare metaphors 
and difficult words. The Hindt stary of the love of Nal and Daman, whioh 


nuit the hearts of feeling readers, has been: metrically translated by my 








original was hot left out ; bui lin waa soon after driven from Court, and te puw in 
WBhakkar, Other translators end interpreters however, continue nowadays the 
Hight but ween Pungas and the Kurita, May God Almighty protect those thet are 
not engaged In this work, and eeonpt their mi 
of every one who does not hide his diagust, acu whose heart 
* He allows mon to return to Him in repentance | * "This Raswndeve was ilupiimated, 
and repeatedly copied ; the grandies were ordered to make o jen, and €Abde "Fari 
wrote an introduction to W of about twe fer, ete” Badéent, lp. 302-. A copy of 
this translation in two volumes, containing eighteen fase U9) le among the of 
ihe Aa. S00, of Bengal, No. 1229. (mw fusi e) se Sixtus pages quero atwo haria. 
—* M wotk has been printed. A50 "I Fagl'a wonds Hin veil Ate au allmian to 
wat» mx. 
* Fide Turaki Jahangirh v. 417, The moe Timür were *rwnalated. inta 
'Peralan. during the reign of Bhihjabán, by Mir uA Py Turbat — PidaMnima 
* Conqueror of the world,” guts eitünt, le Bibar s title, 
the tithe af the Mogul. Emperors from. Biber to Bahidar Shah, vide 


from His 


ema of Sháhábád, a vory lnarnod man, had iranelated into Persian. Ff 

two months, when my work war put into the Imperial Library, 

f is Majesty in its turi, "— Haibbonf, Hl, p. 274. 
Reyarding the tragm end of this “ heretic", vide akt, H p, 304. Notices 

regarding the other two men will be found in the third volume of Wadkonl. 

* YorSIyári Dànisk.— Such abbreviations sre common in tithes 


the order 
e y to re-write in an essy style, iho History of Kashmir. which Mullà Sháh 


E 
É 
d 











brother Shaykh Fayzii Fayyürt in the wurseox? metre of the Lay 
Maujnün, and be now everywhere known under the title of Nal Duman t | 
As His Majesty lias. become aequainted. with the treasum of history, ! 
he ordered several well-informed writers (0 compose « work containngrthe - 
events which have taken place inthe seven tones for the lust one tho ‘5 
years, Naqib hin, and several others, commenced this history, A very 
large portion was subsequently added hy. Mullà Alymad of 'Thathah, and 
the whole concluded by Jactar Bega Asaf Khin. The introduction m 
composed byme. The work haathetitl ot Tarthh- AT, tho History ofa 
thonsand years. 






The Art of Painting, 

Drawing the likeness of anything ia called taper. His Majesty, from 
his earliest youth, has shown a great prediloction for this art, and gives it 
every encouragement, as he looks upon it às & means, both of study and 7 
amusement. Hence the art flourishes, and many painters have obtained 
great reputation, The works of all painters are weekly laid before His 
Majesty by the Düraghas and the clerks; he then confers rewards 
according to exorllenoe of workmanship, or increases the monthly saliries. 
Mueh progress was made in the commodities required by painter, and 
the correct prices of such articles were carefully ascdll inod. The mixture 
of colours has especially been improved. The pictures tlius received a 
hitherto unknown finish, Most excellent painter are now to be found, 
and masterpieces, worthy of a Bihzdd,® may be placed at the side of the 
wonderful works of the European painters who have attained world-wide 
fame. "The minnteness in detail, the genern! finish, the boldness of execu- 
tion, eto., now observed in pictures, sre incomparable; oven inanimate 


" Fagal's Nallamus (ot Nal o Damas contelns about 4,200 verme, and. was 
Lade AH. 1003, in the short «pace of Hive mouth), Tt waa — to Akbar 
"- a few ushrufis as mater. [t waa pot among the set of hooks cond zt Conrt. and 

agth Khan wae a to read ft out to File Majesty, Ti ba tadloed, & nreeniwt 
ihe like ‘of whith, forthe laat thirwe lornstreit years no prt of Hindustan, after Mir 
Khusraw of Di, has "à "M, p. MI. 

* te AH, 1000, Cb. 1591-3, the belied sius be hs ce been current among the 
eens Islam and the workl wore md thrit emd,  Variom 


ri aros, to le Jage Nakdi, who (a to the of 
Christ en — even. Dadionl« belot goi oh ma pout Akbar» 
Hincipiow saw in the osmim rumour « happy omen for the -— af the 
Diui HAM, Tue TAM t AUT ses Weiss to loy ne to 

— tomme AUT In the Libeury of the As Seo, of (Nn EV. 


no pretuee, nommeinie with the events en te the 
dem (sth Jone, 032), aud ence ahruptiy «fth the of © Umar thos "de 
lik (A.H, 95, or A.D, FP A The years are reckoned fron: the death of the 
Prophet: € = the Hijrah. For farther partionlure regarding this book, wide 
Badii, 
an inadd was 4 famous paluter, who lyed at the court of BhAh LensnCil-] Sufawt 
ot Persia.” Sirdjullughat, 


e 0 Eia DA. a 


ae 
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objects look as ifthey had life. More than « hundred painters have become 
fumous masters of the art, whilst the mumber of those who approach 
perfection, or of those who are middling, is very large. This is expecially 
true of the Hindus ;* their pictures surpass our conception of things. 
Few, indeed, in the whole world are found equal to them. 

Among the forerunners on the high road of art I may mention : 

l. Mir Sayyid «Ali of Tabriz? He learned the art from his father. 
From the tine of his introduction nt Court, the ray of royal favour has 
shone upon him. He has made himah famous in his art, and has met 
with much success. 

2. Khwája SAbd* 'e-Samad, styled Shiringulam, or sect pen. He 
pomes Írom Shiriz. Though he had learnt the art. before he was made 
grandee * of the Court, his perfection was mainly due to the wonderful 
effect of n look of His Majesty, which caused him to turn from that which 
is form to that which is spirit. From the instruction they received, tlie 

—— Khwája's papila became masters. 

—  & Dsswanth. He i» the son of a palkee-bearer. Hn devoted his 
whole life to the art, and used, from Iove of his. profession, to draw and 
paint figures even on walle. One day the eye of Hix Majesty fell on him ; 

-kig talent waa discovered, and he himself handed over tò the Kbwája. In 
— hort time he surpassed all painters, and became the first master of the 
age. Unfortunately the light of his talents was dimmed by the shadow of 
madness; he committed suicide. He lus left many masterpieces. 
4. Basiwan. In back grounding, drawing of features, distribution of 
colours, portrait painting, and several other branches, he ie most excellent, 
so much ao that many eritios prefer him to Daswanth. 
The following painters have likewise attained fame: Kesü, Lal, 
Mukund, Mushkin, Farrukh the Qalmáq (Calmuek), Mádhn,* Jagan, 
Mohesh, Khemkarun, Tara, Siwli, Horibis, Ram, It would take me too 
long to describe the excellencies of each. My iytention is “to pluck s 
flower from every meadow, an ear from every sheaf", 
E I have to notice that the observing of the figures of objects and the 
making of likenesses of them, which are often looked upon na an idle 
occupation, are, for a well regulated mind, a source of wisdom, and an 


! a Compare with Abé "L-Peagl's opinion, Elphinstone’ Mistery of. India, becond 
ion, 
E Bueh known as & poet under the name of Jedi f. Ville the poctionl extrants 
E the seeom] book, He illuminated the Rory ef Amir Hemwash, menthoned om the 


b bext im 
owira Chabirpadi. | Vide the list of grandee» in the second book, No. 266, 
* Meastioned in the Matari — 751) as in Ehe service of C Abd *e Mables 
Khan Khanan, Akbar’s commander-in-ch 
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antidote against the poison of ignorance. Bigoted followers of the letter l 
of the law are hostile to the art of painting; bat their yen now see the 
truth. One day at a private party of friends, His Majesty, who had part 
ferred on several the pleasure of drawing pear him, remarked: “There 
are many that hate painting ; but such men E dislike. Tt appears to me as 
its painter had qwiite peouliay means af recognizing God ; far a painter in 
sketching anythingthat has life, and in devising ite limbs, one after the 
other, must. come (9 feel that he cannot bestow individuality upon: hi» 
work, aud is thus forced to think of God, the giver of life, and will thus 
increase in knowledge.” 

The number of masterpieces of painting increused with the envourage- 
ment given to tho art. Persian books, both pense and poetry, were 
ornamented with pictures, uid a very large number of paintings waa thus 
collected. The Story of Hamsah was represented in twelve volumes, aid 
clever painters made the most astonishing illustrations for no leaa than 
one thousand and four hundred passages of the story, The Chingitnama, 
the Zafarnüma,! this book, the Razmuadma, the Ramayan, the Nel Damas, 
the Kalilah Dumpah, the. CAyár Dünish, ete, were all illustrated. His 
Majesty himself sat for his likeness, and also ordered to have the like- 
nassen talon of all the grandees of the tealm. An immense album was 
thus formed : those that have passed away have received a new life, and. 
those who are still alive have immortality promised them. 

In the same manner, a» painters are encouraged, employment is held 
out to ornamental artista, gilders, line-drawers, and payors 

Many Mangabdars, Ahadis, and other soldiers, hold appeintmenta in 
this department. The pay of foat soldiers varies from 1,200 to 600 dame. 


A*in 35. 
THE ARSENAL, 


The order ol the household, tlie efficiency of the army, and the welfare 
of the country, are intimately connected with the state of this department: 
bence His Majesty gives it every attention, and looks scrutinixingly into 
ite working order. He introduces all sorte of new methods, and studies 
their applicability to practical purpose. This a plated armour was 
brought before Hin Majesty, and set up as a targét; but no bullet was ao 





1 A Histiry of the House of Tim&r, bx Bharaf* 'd.Din. of. Yard. (died. 1440), 
Vials Motiey's reel Hori MBSS., v 4. 
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powerful us to ninke an impression on it, A sufficient number of such 
armours has boon made sa as to supply whole armies, His Majesty also 
look» into thw prices of such a4 are sold in the bazars. 

All. weapons for the use of His Majesty have names, and a proper rank 
is-naeigmed to them. "Fhus there are thirty swords (khsa »words), one of 
whivk is daily sent to Hise Majesty's sleeping apartments. The old ono ia 
returned, and handed over to the servants outside the harem, who keep it 
till ité turn comes again. Forty other swords are kept in readiness ; they 
are called Kota! words, — When the number of Elisa ewords (in conse- 
quence af presents, ete.) has decreased to twelve, they supply new ones 
from the Aotal swords. Therw are also twelve. Fakbands (!),! the turn of 
every onn of which recurs aftet one week, Of Jámdhars and. Khapeas, 
there are forty of each. Their turn recurs every week; and each has 
thirty kotals, from which deficiencies are supplied ax before, Besides, 

eight knives, twenty spears and barohhas are required monthly. Of 
eighty-six Mash hadi bows, Bhadéyan hows, and twenty-four others, are 
returned monthly. . . .* In the same manner a rank is assigned to each. 

Whenever His Majesty rides out, or at the time af the Bari Sdm, or 
Leves, the sons of the Amirs, and other Manyaldirs und Ahadis, carry the 

Our in their hands and on their shoulders, io, every four of them carry 
four. quivers, four bows, four swords, four shields ; and besides, they take 
up lances, spears, axes, pointed axes, piyds? war-clubs, sticks, bullet 
bows, pestles, and a footstool, all properly arranged, Several gatar? of 

camels and mules are loaded with weapons ani kept in readiness; and 
on travels they use Bactrian camels, etc., for that purpose. At court 
receptions, the Amirs and other people stand oppesite the Qur, ready for 
any service; and on the march they follow behind it, with the exception 
ola few who are near His Majesty. Elephants in fall trappings, camels, 
tarringes, nagydras, flays, the huwkubas, and other Imperial insignia, 
accompany the Que, while eager manebearers superintend the. march, 
eisted by the Mirbskhshis, In hunting expeditions several ewift runners 
aire in attendance, and a fow others are in change of harnesses, 


them. 


I T doube the corrections of the translation. The word. yalhandi |» not in the 
dirtionariet 


* The text has an unintelligible sentence. 
+ Five wamble sew called qifér, in Hinil. quéar, A string of eame length ls thut to 
the tail of the frout camel and is drawn through the wow holes of the noxt behind 
it. ami soon. Young eamola are put an the backs of their mothere 


In order to shorten the trouble of making references, I shall enumerate: 
the wespons now in use in form of a table, and give pictures of nome of 
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A, Swords (slightly bent) . i 
3. Khàdá istraight aworta) ? A 


“AL Jamdher (a broad cnn 

dk Khanjar : > 
%. Klapa B d ) ; 
T Jam bab o. : 4 ‘ 
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9. Shanhea 

10, Katia 

ain Narsink moth 

TR. Kaman (bows) 

TB. Tokheh haman 

pals Niwak p 

[Db Arrows, per bunto 

| 16. Quvers 

T. Dad o. ` 

18. Tirbardar (arrow drawer 

NU Paskünkas (do.) |— . "JP 


LSU . : s 
Sirinthī n 
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-Shashpar(do) = 


; . Kestan (1) 5 . 
38. Tubar (n war axe) 
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+ Ohāgñ (a clasp knife) i 
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,Aan arre 
"Thin name to doakttut IAR 
D. V. 1, The dictionaries give no 
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A*in 36: 
ON GUNS. 


Guns are wonderful locks for protecting the august edifice of the 
atate; and befitting keys for the door of conquest. With the exception 

"ol Turkey, there is perhaps no country which in its gum has mare means 
of securing the government than this. There are nowadays guns made 
af such a aize that the ball weighs 12 mans; several elephants and a 
thousand cattle are required to transport one, His Majesty looks upon the - 
eure bestowed on th elficiency of tliis branch aa one of the higher olijecta * 
of a king, and therefore devotes to it much of his time.  Düroghas and 
clover olarka arè appointed to keep the whole in proper working order. 

His Majesty has made severul inventions which have astonished the 
whole world. Ha maile a gun which, on marchog; can easily: be taken to r 
pieces, and. properly pat together again when required. By unother 
invention, His Majesty joins seventeen guns in euch a manner as to be 
able to fire them simultaneously with one matol. Again, he made another 
kind of gun, which can easily be carried by & single elephant ; euch guns 
have the name Gajnals. Guns which à single man tusy carry are called 
Narnila, 

Thi imperial guns are carefully distributed aver the whole kingdom, 
atid each Süba. has that kind which is fit forit. For the siege of fortresses 
and fot naval engagements, Hin Majesty has separate guns made, which 
accompany his victorious armies on their marches. It i» impossible to 





Amir» and. Abadis are on staff employ in this branch. The pay of the 
foot varies from 1 to 400 d. l 

Y The figure rrymes a lot papat; but tho etymology, adio Ha position Jo thu: lit 

shows ir must armour, a mob pi 1 

ex apona shore ma ror ache te aft of the hore and banging down: 

öö as to protest the chest of $e animal E 
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Atn 37. 
ON MATCHLOCKS, ETC. 


These are in particular favour with His Majesty, who stands ntirivalled 
in their manufacture; and as à marlcaian. Matchlocks ura now made wo 
strong that they do not burst, though let off when filled to the tap, 
Formerly they could not fill them to more than a qnarter, Besides, they 
made them with the hammer and the anvil hy flattening piooes of iron, 
and joining the flattened vdges of both sides. Some loft them, from fom 
sight, on one edge open; but numerons accidents were the result. espis- 
ally in the former kind. His Majesty has invented un excellent method of 
constriction. They flatten iron, and twist it round obliquely ia fermi ote — 
roll, so that the folda gat longer at every twit; they then join the folds, 
hot edge to edgn, but 80 az to allow thom to Be one over the other, and. 
heat them gradually in tha fire. They also take cylindricul pieces of irn, 
and pierce them when hot with an iron pin. ‘Three or four af such pieces. 
make one gun ; Gt, in the ease of smaller ones, two, (nn are often made 
of a length of two yords ; those of a smaller kind are one and a quarter 
yarda Jout; and go by thè name of Damānak. The gunstooka are difor- 
ently made, From the practical knowledge of His Majestv, guts are 
now made in snch a tanner that they can be fired off. without a matoh, 
| by. alight movement of the cock; Bullets ure also made so as to ent like 
a sword. Througl the assistance of the inventive genius of His Majesty 
there are now many masters to be found among gunmakers, rar, Ustád. 
Kabir and Husayn. 
Tron, when hented, loses about one-half ot its volume. 
When a barrel is completed lengthways, before the transverse bottoni- 
piece ie fixed to it, they engrave on it the quantity of ita iron-and the 
T length, both being expressed in numeral, A barrel thus far finished, is ody 
called Daul. In this imperfect state they are sent to Hi Majesty, and 
— delivered, (n proper order, at the harem, to which place they are als 
brought for. — 4 At the same tire, tho weight of the ball in fixed, and 
the order ix given for the transverse section of the mntehloek. For long 
“guns the weight of a ball does not- exoeed twenty-five tinks, and for. 
eouller ones fifteen. But bulla af the former weight no one but Hie 
Majesty * would dareto fire. When the barrels are polished, they areagain = 
















_# Thu Fest hua an wninteliigi ile word :' tho pariamtia lactiirnes ane mkied cn 125 of my 
bext edition, Note (13). The Banksys MN. baa uy. Thr word appears to bo a foreign. 
nm. 


"2 Akbar was remarkable tor bodily strength. Pide Tunik i Jabhegtet, p la 
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went to the harem, nnd preserved in proper order, "They are afterwards 
taken out, and closed, by the order of His Majesty, with a transverse 
bottom-piece. Having been put to an old stock, they-are filled to one- 
third of the barrel with powder, and fired off. Tf no tardmiah ! takes place, 
‘and the trial is antisfantory, they take the harrels again to Hie Majesty, 
who gives the order to finiab the mouthbpiere of the harrel, After this the 
gun i again placed on the stock, aud subjected to a trial. HM the ball 
issues in’ crooked line, the barrel is heated, and straightened by moana of 
a tod introduced inta it, amd, in the presenee-of His Mnjesty, handed over 
tom filer, He adorns the eutaide of the barrel in various ways, accorting 
to otders, when it ie taken to the harem. Tho wood and the shape of the 
stock are then determined on, Several things are marked on every 
matchlock, vix., the weight of the raw and the manufactured iron, the 
former marks being now removed ; the place where the ron 15 taken from ; 
the workman; the place whore the gun ie made: the date; ita namber. 
Sometimes without reference to a proper order, one of the unfinished 
barrels ie selected and completed at Hix Majesty's command. [t is then 
entered in another place ; the transverse bottom:piece i4 fixed ; and the 
order ie given to make the covk, the ranirod, the pargas,* ete, As soon as 
all these things have been completed, a new trial j» ordered ; and when 


dt sueeeeds, they send in the gun, and deliver it 4 third time at the harem. 


‘Tn this state the gun is called eda (plain). Five bullets are sent along 
with it. His Majesty, after trying it in the munner above dewcrihed, 
returm it with the fifth bullet. "The order for tho colour af the harrel and 
the stock i» now given; onm of the nine kinds of colour is selected for 
the-stock, Guna also differ in the quality of inkud gold and enamel; the 
colour of the burrel is umform, A gun thus far completed ia called rangin 
(coloured). Tt id now, aa before, handed over together with five builete ; 
His Majesty makes for trials, aml returns it with the lest ball. When ten’ 
of suvh guns ere ready, His Majesty order to inlay the mouth of tho barrel 
and the butt end with gold They ate then ogain sent for trial into the 
harem, and whenever ten ate. quite eomplete they are handed over to 
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din 38. 
THE MANNER OF CLEANING GUNS, 

Formerly n strong man had to work a long time with iron instrumenta 
in order to clenn matehblocks. His Majesty, from liis practical knowledge, 
lins invented 4 wheel, by the motion of whieh sixteen barrels may bo 
cleaned in a very short time. The wheel is turned by a cow. Plate XV 
‘will beat shaw what sort of a machine it ix, 


A* tn 39. 
THE RANKS OF THE GUNS. 


The Imperial arsenal contains manufactured, purchased, and presented, 
guns. Each of them is either long, ur short: and these are again subdivided 
into ida (plain), rangin (coloured), and bofar (hammered) guns, Hia 
Majesty hus selected out of several thousand guns, one hundred and five 
na thasa, ie for hia special use. First, twelve in honour of the twelve 
months > each of them ie brought back in ite turn after eleven months. 
Secondly, thirty for every week ; after every seven days one goes out, and 
another is brought. Thindly, thirty-two for the solar days ; one for every 
day. Fourthly, thirty-one hotais. Sometimes thore are only twonty-eight, 
Whenever some of the former mine have been given away, Kolals are 
brought, to supply their places. The order of precedenee i» us follows = 
the guns for the month; the weak; daya; Eolal; plain; eoloured ; &oftbàr, 
not handed over tu the slaves; FoftLár, handed over to the alaves ; long 
ones, sclevted from pexsdtush presents, or from such as were bought; 
daminaks, elected. fum geshdaek, or from bought ones; such as have. 
been chosen from, seluctions of both ‘The one hundred and five khiipa 
guns are divided into seven parts ; avery fifteen form a kaht, or guand, 
| Pand are alwaya bept ready by theslaves. On Sundays two are taken from 
the first ; four from the second ; five from the third ; four from the fourth. 
B nis onde iral follbrod oo Modos Posudaya: ed Wadasi p On 
Thursdays, two are again taken from the first, and four erre sien 
four from the third > five from the fourth On Fridays, crt la talon Sree 
the first ; five from the seconil ; four from the third; five from the fourth. 
p o dlas for Saturdays, In onler to supply the places of anch. tzm guns 

Ta have been given away, five other classes have been determined ón: 
Ben kotals, fourteen ; quarter kotali, seven ; one-eighth kotals, four ; 

vone-sixteeutli kotals, two; one-thirtysecond kotals, one. — When total 
(ona gi eras they bring half Aotals ; similarly, the place of a gun, 
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when given away, i» taken bv the next; and the place of the last is 
supplied. by one selected from auch as have been bought. 

One hundred and one guns are continually kept in the harem, Their 
order is ax follows. On the firet day of every solar month eleven guns are 
handed over to the servants of the harem, one of each of the gune for the 
months, tho vneks, the days, the Fotals, tle plain ones, the coloured ones, 
the Koftkür not in charge of the saves, the Koftár in. their charge, the 
belected Jong ones, the selected Daminaks, the chosen oues of the relented 
ohea, Ou the second day only the guns of the months (i.e. ten) are handed 
overin the same order, For ten days.an equal numberis eont to the harom. 
—— Hin Majesty practises often, When he has tried each gun, he commences 
fram the beginning; and when each gun has been used four times it ia 
sent away and replaced by a new one of each kind. If guns have boon 
lait unused at tlie beginning of a now month, they are placed Inst, and the 
ams for the ourrent month are put: first. 

An order has aloo been given to thé writers to write down the game 
killed by His Majesty with the particulars of the guns used. Thus it was 
found that with the gan which has the name of Senyrdm one thousand 
and nitwteen animals have been killed. This gn iv the first of His 
Majesty's private guns, and is used during the Farwardin month of the 
present era. 


Ain 40. 
ON THE PAY OF THE MATCHLOCK BEARERS. 


The pay of a. Afirdaka * i» of four grades, 300 dame, 290 4., 970 d. 
260 d. The pay of the others is of five grades. Each grade i5 agnin sub- 
divided into three classes. — First grade, 250 d,, 240 4., 230 d. Second grade, 
230 d., 2310 4., 900 J, Third grade, 190 d., 180 d., 170 d... Fourth grade, 
100 4L, 100 d., 140 d. Fifth grade, 130 4., 120 4, 100 4. * 


Ain Ai T 
THE IMPERIAL ELEFHANT STABLES- I 
This wonderfal aninnl is in bulk und strength like a mountain ; antin 
vourage and ferocity like n lion... 1t adds materially to tlie pomp of a king 
eoa i emn taa 
ota seve the 


sheallas a man in commend of ten. The rank Muaamabdar tank 
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and to the success of a conqueror: and is of the greatest. use for the army. [ 
Experienced men of Hindustan put the value of a good elephant equal to - 
five liundred horxes ; and they believe that, when jgraided by a few bold 
men armed with matehlooks, such an elephant alone is worth double that 
number, In vyeheence on one side, and xulmissiveness to the reins on 
the other, the clophant i« like an Arab, whilst in point of obedience and 
attentiveness to even tho alightest signs, it resembles an hitelligent human 
being. In restivenese when full-blooded, and in vindiotiveness, it surpssses 
man, An elephant nevor hurta the female, though shw be the eanse of his 
captivity; he never will fight with young elephants, nor does he think it 
proper to punish them. From a sense of gratitude, he does his keepers no 
harm, nor will he throw dust over kit body when he ie mounted, though he 
tan does so at other tines. Once att elophant, during tho rutting-season 
was fighting with another, When he wad in the height of excitement a. 
amall elephant came in his way ; he kindly lifted up the small ono with his 
trunk, set him aside, and then renewed the combat. If a male elephant 
breaks loose during the rutting season in order to have his own way, few 
people have the courage to approach him ; and some bold and experienced 
man will have to get on a female elephant, and try to get near him and tie 


young one, will often abstain from food and drink; they sometimes even 
die from grief. 

The elephant can be taught various feats. He learns to remember 
such melodies as can only be remembered by people acquainted with 
music; he will move his limbs to keep time, and exhibit his skill in various 
ways. He will shoot off dn arrow from a bow, discharge a matehloek, and 
will learn to pick np things that have been dropped and hand them over 
tothe keeper. Sometimes they get grain to eat wrapped pin hay; this 
they hide in the sido of their mouth, and give it back to the keeper, when 
they are alone with him. 

The teat» of a female elephant, and the womb, resemble those of a 
woman. The tongue is round like that of a parrot. The testicles are not 
visible. Elephants frequently with their trunks take water out of their 
stomachs, and sprinkle themselves with it. Such water has no offeniive = — 
amell. They alo take out of their stomachi grass on tho second day, 
without its having undergone any change: 1 

The price of an elephant varies from a lak to one bundrod rapes; M 
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elephants worth five thousand, aed ten thousand rupees, are pretty 
common: 

There are four kinds of elephants. 1, Bhaddar, Ttiawòll proportioned, 
Jus ati erect head, a broad clest, large estu, n lotus tail, and is bold, and can 
bear fatigne. They take out of his fotehoad n excrescence resembling a 
large pearl, which they call in Hindi Gaj manik! Many properties are 
ascribed to it, 2. Mand.. It is hlucl, hus yellow eyes, a uniformly sized 
belly, a long penis, and in wild and ungovernable. 3. Mirg. Tt has à 
whitish sian with black «pote; the colour of ite eyes ik a mixture of red, . 
yellow, black, and white. 4. Mir. [tla a nmall head, and vboys realily, 
It gets fnghtened when it thunders. 

From a mixture of these four kinds are formed others of different names 
and properties. The colour of the skin of elephants is threefold; white, 
black. grey. Again, according to the threefold division of the dispositions 
assigned by the Hindus to the mind, namely, ant benevolence, raj love of 
bensual enjoyment, and (am irascibility, which shall be further explained 
below,* elephants are divided into three classes. First, such m which soi 
predominates, They are well proportioned, good looking, eat moderately, 
are very submissive, do not care for intercourse with the female, and live 
toa very old age. Secondly, such in whose disposition raj prevails: Thay 

ate sxvuge-looking, and proud, bold, ungovernable, and voracious, 
Lastly, such aa are full of tam. They are svlf-willed, destructive, and given 
to sleep and. voracionsness. 

The time of gestation of the female is generally eighteen Innar months. 
For three months the fluida germinalia intermix in the womb of the 
female; when agitated the mass looks like quicksilver, ‘Towards the 
fifth month the aida settle and. get gelatinows, In the seventh month, 
they get more solid, and draw to perfection towands the ninth month, 
Ty the eleventh, the outline of a body is visible; aml in the twolfth, the 
Veins, bones, hoofs, and hairs, nuke their ayipearance. In the thirteenth 
month tho maitala become. distingnishable, and in the fifteenth, the 

i : 
an she Pal a ot wal t poor). Forbes has also Gafmmnia,. 
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process of quickening commences. TÉ the female, during gestation, pets 
stronger, tho fastus is sure to be a male; but if iha gets weak it ie thu 
sign of n female. During the sixteenth month the formation becomes 
util more perfect, and the life of tbe fastus bocomos quite distinct. Inthe 
seventeenth month there is every chance! of & premature birth on 
accoutit of tha oforta made by tho fœtus to move, till, in the eighteenth 
month, the yourig one is born. 

Acoording to others the sperm gets solid in the first month; the 
dyes, ears, the nose, mouth, and tongue are formed in the second ; in the 
third month, the limbs made their appearance; in the fourth mouth, 
the fastus grows and gots strong; in the filth, it commences to quicken ; 
in the sixth, it gets sense, which appears more marked during the seventh 
month; im the eighth, there ià some chanoe of a tnicarriage ; during the 


ninth, tenth, and eleventh months the frtas grows, and ix born during the: 


twelfth. It will be n malo young one if the greater part of the sperm came 


fron the male ; and it will be à female young one if the reverse is tho case. 


If the sperm of both the tmalé and female is equal in quantity the young 


one will be a hermaphrodite. Tho male fortus lies towards tho right sido z 


the female towards the left; 4 hermaphrodite iv the middle. 

Female elephants have often for twelve days à red discharge, after 
which gestation commences. During that period they look startled, 
sprinkle themselves with water and earth, keep ear und tail upwards, and 
go rarely away from the male. ‘They will rub themselves against the male, 
bend their heads below his tasks, smell at his urine and dung, and cannot 
bear to sce another female near him, Sometimes, however, a female 
shows aversion to intercourse with the mnle; and must be foreed to 
copulate, wher other femate elephants, at hearing her noise, will come 
to her rescue. 

In former times, people did not breed elephants, and thought it 
unlucky ; by the command of His Majesty, they now breed a very superior 
clas of elephants, which lus removed the old prejudice in the minds of 
men. A female elephant. has generally one. young one, but sometimes 
two, For five years the young ones content. themselves with the milk of 
the mother; after that period they commence to ent herba, In this state 
they aro-vcallod täl When ten years old they are named pat; when. 
twenty years old; bitka; whim thirty years old, tulba. Tn fact. tho 
animal changes appearance every year, and then get a ow mune, When 
sixty years old, the elephant ix full grown. The skull then looks like two 
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halves of a ball, whilst the ears look like winnowing fan«.! White eyes 
mixed with vellow, black, and red, am looked upon as a sign of excellence. 
"The. forehead. must. be. ffat. without swellings or wrinkles. Tho trunk is 
the nose of the animal, and is so long as to touch the ground. With it; it 
takes up the food and puts it into the mouth ; similarly, it sucks up water 
with it, and then throws it into the stomach. Tt has eighteen teeth ; 
sixteen of them are inside the mouth, oight aboye and eight below, and 
two are the tucks nulaide, The latter are one and rhore yards long, rodtid, 
shining, very strong, white, or sometimes reddiah and straight, the end 
lightly bent upwards Some elephants have four-tusks. With a view 
to usefulness aa aleo to ornament, they cut off tlie top of the tusks, which 
grow again. With wome elephants they have to eut the tuxks annually ; 
with others after two or three years; but they do not like to cut them 
when an elephant is ten and eighty years old, An elephant in perfect when 
it is eight dast kigh, nina dast long, und ten dast round the belly, and along 
the bank. Again, nine limbe, ought to touch the ground; namely, the fore 
leot, tho hind fest, the trunk, tho tuske, tho penis, tho taii. White «pots 
on the forehead are considered lucky, whilst a thick neck is looked upon 
asa sign of beauty. Long hairs on and about the eaire paint to good origin. 

Some elephants rut in winter, some in summer, sotme in the rali, 


They are them very fieree, they pull down houses, throw down stone walla, 


and will Hit up with their trunks a horse and ita rider. But elephants 
differ very much in the amount of ferceness and boldness. 

When they are hot, a blackish discharge exudes from the soft parte 
between the ears und the temples, which hae a most offensive wmell; it is 
sometimes whitish, mixed with red. They say that elephants have twelve 
holes in those soft parts, which likewise discharge the offensive fluid. The 
dischurge is nbundant in lively animale, but trickles drop by drop in «low 
anos. Ax yoon as tho discharge stopa, the elephant gota fieroe and looks 
grand ; im this state he get the nate of Taff or Surhart, When the 
above discharge exndes from a place a little higher than the soft parta 
botween the cars and the temples, the elephant is called Singddhal ; and 
when the fuld trickles froni all three places, Tal-jor. When in heat, 
slephants get attached to particular living creatures, as men or horses ; 
hut some elephants toany animal. So at lent according to Hindu books. 








1 (Halle afln. This wani, iimiyh — le nof in oat dictionaries It bà a fat 

al wicker work, from one to two fret square. ‘Three aides of the syuere are slightly 
— 8* They prt grain om lt, amt the lustramert with b hands, t 
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The Bhaddar rute in Libra and Scorpio; the Mand in spring; the 
Miry in Capricorn and Sagittarius; the Mir in any season. Elephant 
drivers have a drug which causes an artificial heat; but it often endangers 
the life of the beast, The noise of battle makes some superior elephants 
just as fierce as at the rutting season ; even a sudden start may have such 
aneffeot, Thus His Majesty's elephant Gajmukta: he gets brisk as soon 
aa he hears the sound of the Imperial drum, and gets the above-mentioned 
discharge. This peculiar heat generally makes its first appearance when 
elephants have reached the age of thirty ; sometimes, however, earliar, 
at an age of twenty-five. Sometimes the heat laste for years, and some of, 
the Imperial elephants have continued for five years in an uninterrupted 
ulacrity. But it is mostly male elephants that get in heat. They thon 
commence to throw up earth, and rum after a female, or roll about in mud, 
and daub themselves all over with dirt. When in heat they ute very 
irritable, and yawn a great deal, though they sleep but little. At lant 
they oven discontinue eating, and dislike the foot-chain : they try to 
get loose, and behave noisily. 

The elephant, like man, lives to an age of one hundred and twenty 


years. 

The Hindi language has aeveral words for an elephant, ax hasfi, gaj, 
pi, AG ete, Under the hands of an experianced keeper it will much 
improve, ao that its value in a abort time may rise from one hundred to 
ten thousand rupees, 

The Hindus believe that the eight pointe of tho earth are each guarded 
by a heavenly being in the shape of an elephant ; they have curious legends 
tegarding them, Their names are as follows: 1. Arrawata, in tbe East ; 
2. Puudarika, south-east ; 3, Biman, south; 4. Kumada, south-west 
D. Anjan, west ; 6. Puhpadanta, north-west; 7, Sdrbhabhima, north ; 
& Supratika, north-east, When occasions arise, people read incantations 
‘in their names, and address them in worship. They also think that every 
elephant in the world is the offspring of one of them. Thus, elephants of 
a white skin and white hairs are related to the first; elephante with a 
large head and long hairs, of a fierce and boll temper, and eyelids spatt, 
belong to the second ; such as are . . 2 good-looking, black, and high in 
the back, ate (bé offspritqt ol the thin; if tall, ungovernable, quick in 
understanding, short-haired, and with red and black eyes, they come 
from the fourth; if bright black, with one tusk longer than the other, 
with a whito breast and belly, and long and thick fore-feet, from. the 


* The MSS. have an unintelligible word. Perhaps bhashranj, graceful, is the cornet 
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fifth ; if fearfnl, with prominent veins, with n short hump and tars and 
z long tronk, from the sixth ; if thin-bellied, red-eyed, und with a long 
trunk, from the seventh ; and if of à combination of the preceding seven 
qualities, from the eighth. 

The Hindus alo make the following division into eight classes : 
1. Elephants whose skin is not wrinkled, who are never sick, who are grand 
looking, do not run away from the battlefield, didike meat, and prefer 
«lean food at proper times, are anid te be Dew mindy (of a divine temper). 
2. Buch as possess all the good qualities of elephants, and are quick in 
learning, moving about the head, ears, trunk, forelegs, hind legs, «nd the 
tail, and do no one liarm. exeept they be ordered to do so, are Gandharba 
mizdj (angelic), 3, It irritable, of good appetite, fond of being in water, 
they are Brahaman mizdj (of a brahminical temper), 4. Such as are very 
strong, in. good condition, fond of fighting, ungovernable, are said to have 
the temper of a Khattri, or warrior, 5, Thove which are of a low stature, 
and forgetful, self-willed in their own work, and neglectful in that of their 
master, fond of unclean food, and spiteful towards other elephants, are 
Sidra mizaj. 6. Elophants which remain hot for a long time, and are fond 
of playing tricks, or are destructive, and lose the way, have the temper of & 
serpent. T. Such as squint, and are dlow to learn, ar feign to be bot, have 


the temper of a Pishacha (spectre), 8, Those which are violent, swift, and 


do men harm, and are fond of miming about at night, have the qualities 
of a Ráchhas (demon). 

The Hindus have written many books in explanation of these various 
tempers, às also tany treatiwes on the diseases of tho elephants, their 
«muses and proper remedies. 


Elephants are found in the Sübah of Agra, in the forests of 
Bayáwün and. Narwar,! as far ae Barir; in the Siba of Háhábad (Alla-— 


habad], in the confines of Pannah, (Bhath) Ghori, and Ratanpir, 


Nandanpar, Sirguja, and Bastar; in the Saba of Milwa, in Handiyah, 
Uchlind, Chanderi, Santwis, Bijigarh, Raisin, Howhungibid, Garha, — 


Haryigurh; jn the Soba of Bihar, in the neighbourhood of Raltds 





* Narwar, whore Aba ‘tl Pagh wee ¥ murdered at the instigetion of Prince 
een —— ion $ e Dn ary, 
25° 12; Rofenper (Abi Lau denn Bem bete oast od kh), 
Long. BP", Lat, oo" 14^; SargarAb, Lung. M Jat ra Bustar, Long. 817 58". 
Lar, 107 127. The teene from Ee rac ro on P we 
and Lat. 21* &5d.24" (GwAliar, For — he third book has Ü Med uri» 
The Fork ot Manila E E AR ROM * thee Long. 84°. Lat. 24^ 38. 
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ani fhürkhand ; and in the Süba of Bengal, im Opisá, and Sátgiw. 
The elephants from Pannub are the best. 

A herd of elephants is called in. Hind; suhw. They vary in number ; 
sometimes « hort amounts to a thousand elephants, Wild elephants are 
very cautions. In winter and summer, they select a propre place, and 
break down # whole forest near their sleeping place, For the sake of 
pleasure, or for food and drink, they often travel over great distances, 
On the journny ono run» far in front of the others, like a sentinel ; à young 
female is generally selected forthis purpose. When they go to #eep thay 
send out to the four sides of the sleeping place pickets of four female 
elephants, which reliove each other, 

Elephants will lift up their young ones, for three or four days after 
their birth, with their trunks, and put them on their backs, or lay them 


cover theittuke. ‘They ale prepare medicines for the females when they 


ore sick or in labour pains and crowd round about them. — When some of 
them get caught, the female elephants break through the nets, and pull 
down the clephant-drivers. And when a young elephant falls into à &nare 


they hide thenwelves in an ambush, go at night to the place where the 
‘young one is, set itat liberty, and trumple the hunterstodeath. Sometimes 


it» mother slowly approaches alone, and frees it in some clever way. [have 


heand the following story from His Majesty > * Ouoe a wild young one had 


fallen intoa pit. As night had approached, we did not care to pull it out 
immediately, und left it ; but when we enme nest morning near the place, 
we saw that wome wild elephants had filled the pit with broken logs and 
grass, and thus pulled out the young one." Again, " Once & female 


‘elephant played usa trick, She feigned to he dead. We passed hor, and 


went onwards; but when at night we returned, wo saw no trace left 
uf her." 

There was once an elephant in the Imperial stables named dyis. For 
some reason it had got offended with the driver, and was for ever watehing 
for an opportunity, Once at night, it found him asleep. It got hold 
of « long piece of wood, manuged to pall off with it the man’s turban, 
seized him by the hair, and tore him asunder. 

Many examples are on record of the extraordinary cleverness of 
elephants ; in some oases it is diffienlt to believe them. 

Kings have always ehown a great predilection for this animal, and done 
everything in their power to colloct a large number. Elephant-keepers 
are much esteemed. and a proper rank is assigned to euch as have a special 
knowledge of the animal. Wicked, low men see in an elephant a means of 
lawlessness ; and unprincipled evildoers, with the help of thie animal, 
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carry on their nefarious trade. Hence kings of former times never 
succeeded in supprossing the rebellious, and were thus disappointed in 
their best intentions, But His Majesty, though overebelmed with other 
important matters, hus been able, through God's assistance and his 
numerous elephants, to check those low but haughty met ; he teaches 
thom to desire submission, and bevtows upon them, by wine laws, the 
blessings of peace. 

Hi» Majesty divided the Imperial elephants into sections, which he 
pot in charge of honest Diroghus. Certain elephants were also declared 
khaga, Le,, appointed for the exclusive use of His Majesty. 


Ain 42. 
THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE IMPERIAL ELEPHANTS, 


His Majesty made a sevenfold division, bused upon exporience ; 
1. Mart (full blood); 2. Shere (tiger-neizing); 3. Sada (plain) ; 
i. Manjhola (middlemost); 5. Karha; 6. Phandurkiya ; T. Mokal. 
The first class comprises young elephants, possessed of the peculiar heat 
which renders the animal so strong. The second clase contains likewise 
young ones which once or twice have given sigue nf perfection atl exhibit 
an uninterrupted alacrity. "Tho third clas comprehends useful elephanta, 
which are nearly as good aa the preceding. The fourth class contains 
elephants of » somewhat inferior value. Those of the fifth class are 
younger than those of the fourth. The elephants of the sixth class art 
amaller than those of the fifth, The last cluss contains.all young anes still 
unfit for use. t 

Each class is divided into three hubdivisions; vizi large sized, middle, 
young ones ; the last class contains ten kinds, A certain quantity of food 
has been fixed for each class. 


Ain 43. 
THE FOOD ALLOWED TO THE ELEPHANTS. 


Formerly the clasnification of the elephants was never attended to ; 
hence in feeding them a Jarge quantity of the stores was wasted, But 
when His Majesty, soon after lifting the veil commenced to care for the 





i Tha ame is on jx H3, le 12- fs refers to thr year 1560, when Baszki tell 
in dingrace, Akbar aeuumed the reim of the government. 
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happiness of his subjects, this —— properly inquired into, and wise 
regulations were issued for guidance. 1, Mast elephanta.. Varge ones get 
duily 2 mans 24. serr;. middle-sized, 2 m. 19 5; small ones, 2 m. 14 s. 
2. Shergirs. Large ones, 2 «n. 93; —— ones, 2 m. 4s. ; small 
ones, Dm. 304. 3. Sádas. — Large ones, Im. 34s.: middle-sized ones, 
1m. 293. ; small ones, 1m. 24 s, 4. Momjholas.— Large ones, 1 m. 224. ; 
1niddle-sized ones, |» 20 4; small ones, 1m. 184. 5. Korhas. Large 
enes, 1m. 14s.; middlesized ones, 1m. 95.; small ones, Im. £2. 
V. Phandurkiyi, Large ones, 1m; middlesized ones, 364,; «mall 
ones, $2. 7. Mokale, Large ones, 265; middlesised ones, 243. ; 
third class, 22 ¢.; fourth class, 20 s. ; fifth clase, 18 6, ; sixth class, 16 4. ; 


seventh eluas, 14 4, ; eighth class, 124, ; ninth class, 104. ; tenth class, 8 s. 


Female elephants have been divided into four classe, viz., large ones, 
middlesized ones, small anes, mokale, The first two classesare divided 


into three; the third, into four; the fourth, into nino subdivisions, 


1. Earge ones. Big, 1m. 229, ; middling, I en. 182. ; snallcnes, 1 m. Ha. 
2. Middle-sized ones. Big, 1m. 104,; middling, 1m. 64.5 small, 1m. 24, 


— X Small owes. Big, 312. ; middling, 32. ; ; amall, 27-2,; still smaller, 


224. 4. Mokaly, First class, 22 s. ; second, 204. ; thin, 185, ; fourth, 
164,: fifth, 14: sixth, 124. seventh, T0 4. ; eighth, 8a. ; ninth, 64. 


Atin u., 
THE SERVANTS OF THE ELEPHANT STABLES. 

1. Mast elephants. There are five ands half* servants for each. 
viz, n Maliwat, who aita on the neck of the animal and direota its move- 
ments, He must be acquainted with ite good and had properties, and 
thus contribute to ite usefulness, Ho gete 200 dims per month ; but if 


- the elephant be kétitahar, i.e., wicked and addicted to pulling down the 
driver, he gets 220d, Secemdly, » Bhot, who site beltind, upon the rump 


al the elephant, and assists in battle and in quickening the speed of the 
animal; but he often performs the dutios of the Mahdwat, His monthly 
pay is 110d. Thirdly, the Maths, of whom there are three and one-half, 


or only three in case of small elephants, A meth fetches fodder, and assista 


in caparisoning the elephant. Methe of all classes get on the march four 
dims daily, and at other times three and a half. 
2. For every Shergir, there are five servants, vix., a Mahawat, xt 180 d, ; , 


A Bhot, at 103 d. ;. and three. Meta va halite: 











E taj; either coven servants for two elephant, ot tha Jast was a boy- 
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3. For every Sáda, there are four and a half servants, vit., a Afahdvent, 
at 100 d., a Bhoi nt 90 d. ; and two and half Methe. 

4. For every Manjhola, there are four servants; viz, a Mahdwat, at 
140 d. ; a Bhot, at 80d ; and two Meths. 

D. For every Karka, there uro three and a half servants ; Vin. ® 
Mahiwat at 120 d. ; a Bhoi, at 10d. ; nnd one and a half Maka. 

6. For every Phandurkiya, there are two servants ; viz., & Mohduat. 
at 100d; anda Meth. 

7. For every Mokal, there are likewise two servants; viz, a Maháwat, 
at DO d, ; and a Meth. 

Female Elephants. 1. Large ones have four servants, viz., a Mahdwat, 
at 100 4, : a Bhos, ot 60 d. ; two Metha. 2. Middle-sized ones have three 
and a half servants ; viz., a Mahdwat, at 80 d. ; a Boi, ut 50 d.; andone 
and s half Metha, 3. Small ones have two; viz. à Mahiwat, at 89 4. ; 
and a Meth, 4. Mokals have likewise two ; vit, à Muháwat, at 60 d., 
and a Meth, : 

The Fawjdar. 

His Majesty has appointed 4 superintendent over every troop of ten, 
twenty, and thirty elephants. Such a troop is called a alga; the Ruper- 
intendent is called Fauydar. His busines is to look after the condition 
and the training of the elephants ; he teaches them to be bold, and to 
stand frm at the sight of fire and at the noise of artillery ; and he is 
responajble for their behaviour in those respects. When à. Foicjdár is 
raised to the dignity of a Sadi (a commander of one hundred) or higher, 
he has twenty-five elephants assigned to himself, the other Fawjdürs, a^ 
Bietts (commanders of twenty) and Dahbaahzs (commanders of ten) being 
under hix orders. ‘The samo order is followed from the Dahbdahie up te 
the Hazaris (commanders of one thousand). The pay of officers above the. 
Sad: i& different, Some Fawjdirs have been raised to tho dignity of 
grandees of the court. A Sadi marks two horses. A Biss of the first grade 
has 30 rupees per nensem ; second grade, 9 Ri; third grado 20 R. A 
Dabbéaht of the first grade has twenty R.; secon grade, 16 R.; third 
grade, 12 R. Bistte and Dadbashis mark one horse, and belong to the 
Ahadis. Such Fawjdürs as have thirty or twenty-five elephants assigned 
to themselves have to pay the wages of the Mahdreat and of one Bhot of 
that elephant, which thoy select for their own nae; but such as have 
twenty or ten only pay for a Mahdwat. 

The above arrangement regarding the servants was not thought 
sufficient by His Majesty, who has mush experience in thin matter. He 
therefore put several Aalgas in chusge of every grandee, and required him. 
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to look after them. The fodder also ia now supplied by tho government. 
A tristworthy clerk haa, besides, beon appointed, who isin charge of the 
torrespondence of this branch ; he looks after the receipta and expenditure 
and sens that the orders of His Majesty are carried out, He also parades 
the elephants in the order described below (/f*7n 75). 


Ain 45. 
THE HARNESS OF ELEPHANTS. 


T. The Dharna is n large chain, made of iron, guld, or silver. It is 
made of sixty oval links, each weighing three serz; but tho chnin differs in 
length and thickness according to the strength of tho elephant. One «nd 
of the chain is fixed in the ground, or fastened to a pillar ; the other end is 
tied to the left hind leg of the elephant. Formerly, they fastened this 
chain to the forefuot ; but ax this is injurious for the ehest af the elephant 
His Majesty ordered to discontinue the usage, 

2. The Anda is n chain, with which both forefect are tied. As it 
amwys tho elephant, His Majesty ordered it to be discontinued. 

3. The Beri is 2 chain for faxtening both hind feet, 

4. The Faland ís a fetter for the hind feet, an invention of His Majesty. 
It allows the elephant ty walk, hut prevents him from running. 

B. The Gadd& bert resembles the Andi, and is an additional chain for 
the hindlegs of unruly and swift elephanta. 

6. Tho Lok langar is a long chain, suitable for an elephant. One end in 
tied to the right fore foot, and the other end to a thick log, a yard in 
length. This the driver keeps near him, and drope it, when the elephant 
rüns too swiftly, or gets so unruly as no longer to obey, ‘Tho chain 
twiste round his leg, and the log will annoy the animal to such oxtent that 
it necessarily stops, This useful invention, which has saved many lives, 
and pratected hits und walla, is likewise due to His Majesty, 

7. The Charbi is & piece of hollowed bamboo half a yard and two 
tassüjes long, and has a hole in the middle, It is covered with sinews and 
filled with gunpowder, an earthen partition dividing thy powder into two 
halves, A fuzee wrapt in puper ia put into each end. Fixed into the hole 
ef tha bamboo at right angles js a stick. which nerves ux a handle. Upon 
fire being put to both ends, it tura round and makes a frightful noise; 
When elephants fight with each other, or are otherwise unruly, a bold man 
on foot takes thu burning hamboo into his hand, and holds it before the 
animals, when they will get quiet. Formerly, in order to separate two 
elephants that were fighting, they used to light a fire; but people had 
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much trouble, asit seldom had the desired effect. — His Majesty invented 
tho present method, which was hailed by all. 

8. Anda yüri, ie., darkness, a name which His Majesty changed into 
Ujyáfi, i.o., light, ià a. piece of canvas above one and a hall yards square, 
Tt is made of brocade, velvet, etc, and tied with twe ends to the Kilgsa 
{vide next). When the elephaut ls unruly, it is let fall, so that he cannot 
wee, This lus been the saving of many. As it often gives way, especially 
when the elephant is very wild, Hia Majesty had three heavy bells attached 
to the ends of the canvas, to keep it better down, This completed tle 
arrangement. 

9. The Kiláwn t consists of a few twisted ropes, about one and a half 
yards long, They ure laid at the side of each other, without, however, 
being interwoven among themselves, the wholo being about eight fingers 
hroad. A ring is drawn through both ends of the ropes, and fastened where 
the throat of the elephant i» ; the elephant driver resta his feot in it, and 
thus aits firmly. Sometimes it in mado of sillc ot leather. | Others fix snuill 
pointed iron-spikes to thè kaliwa, which will prévent at unruly elephant 
from throwing down the driver by shaking its head. 

10. The Dulthi is « rope, five yards long, as thick as a staf. This 
they tie over the falda ty strengthen it. 

Lt. The Kanar in a small pointed spike, half a yard Jong, This they 
likewise attach to the lalis, and prick the. elephants ears with it in 
order to make the animal wild or to ange it on. 

12. The Dor iw a thick rope passing from the tail to the throat, When 
properly tied it is an ornament, ‘They also cateh hold of it, when the 
elephant makes an awkward movement. They also attach many other 
trappings to it, 

13. The Gadela ia a cushion put on the back of the elephant below 
the dulthi. Tt preventa galling, and iè a source of comfort, 

I. The Gudaufi idn chuin ol brass They attach it near the tail, 
which it prevents from getting injured by the dul It in ale 
ornamental. z 

M. The Pichunu i& & belt made of ropes and i fastened over the 
lbuttoeks of the elephant. It iia support for the Jos, and of much ww to 
him in firing, 

16. The Chawrist consivts of a number of belly attached to à piece of 


' This should be Kalew. Alvi 'LFat! spells wrong; pide text edition, 

136, tL 14. ducere seek Hadi orm 

ri EE In Vullers" l'ersian Dictionary, ii, p. 5624, 
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broadcloth, whioh is tied on before and behind with a string passed through 
it, It looks ornamental and grand. 

17, Pitkechh ts the name of two chains fastened over the elephant’ 
sides. Attached to them, a bell hang» below the belly. It is of great 
beanty and grandeur. 

18 Large chains, They attach six on both sides, and three to the 
Falinn, the latter being added by His Majesty. 

19, Quide (the tail of the Thibetan Yak), There are about sixty, mare 
of leas, attached to the tusk, the forehead, the throat, and the neck. They 
ate either white, or black, or pied, and look very ornamental, 

20. The Tayyd consists of five tron. plates, each a span long, and four 
fingers broad, fastened to each other by rings. On both sides of the Tayya 
there are two chuins, each a yard long, one of which passes from above the 
ear, and the ather from below it to the Talis, to which both are attached. 
Between them there is another chain, which iv passed over the head and 

tied to the boláwa ; and below, crossways, there are four iron xpi 
ending in à curve, and adorned with knobs. The Qufds are attached here, 
At their lower end there are three other chains similarly arranged. Besides, 
four other chains are attached to the knob ; two of them, like the first, 
vnd in & knob, whilst the remaining two are tied to the tusks. To this 
knob again three chains are attached, two of which are tied round about 
the trunk, the middle one hanging down. Qufds and daggers are attached 
to the former knobs, but. the latter lies over the forehead. All this ix 
partly for ornament, partly to frighten other animals, 

2L The Pákhar i» like an armour, and i made of steel ; there are 
separate pieces for the bead and the trunk. 

22. The Gaj-jhamp is a covering put as an ornament above tho pakhar, 
It looks grand. It is made of three folds of canvas, put together and sewn, 
broad ribbons being attached to the onteide. y 

23, The Miyh dambar isan awning to shade the elephant driver, an 
invention by His Majesty. It also looks ornamental. 

24. The Ranpigal iam fillet for tlie forehead made of brocade or 
similar stuff, from the hem of which nios ribbons and quida hang down. 

25. The Gateli consists of four links joined together, with three above 
them, and two others over the latter. It is attached to tlie feet of the 
elephant. Ita sound is very effective. 

26. The Péy ranjan consists of several belle similarly arranged. 

27. The Ankus is s «mall crook. His Majesty calls it Gajbaga.! It 
ia used for guiding the elephant and stopping him. 


| Leyamelepbant-rein, Hin Majesty bad ronson ta changn the name Anke," whisk’ 
sonsihe Saentes ton Peri — Hence the Persians pronounce ie amputi, 
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28, Tho Gad is a spear which has two prongs instend of an iron point, 
The Bhot makes use of it, when the elephant is refractory, 

29, The Bangri is a collection of rings made of iron or brass, The rnnga 
are put on the tasks, amd serve to strengthen as well as to ornament then. 

30. "'he Jagüwaf resembles tho (ad (No; 28), and iu a eubit long. The 
DBhoi uses it, to quickon the speed of the elephant. 

SI. The Jhanda, or flag, is hung round with Qutds, like a toh? Itis 
fixed to the aidu of tho elephant: 

But it in impossible to describe wll the urnamental trappingi of 
elephants. 

For each Mast and Sheryir and Sáda, seven pieces of cotton cloth are 
annually allowed, each at a price of 84 dams. Also, four coarse woollen 
pieces, called in Hindt kambal, wt 10 d. each, and eight ox hides, each at 8 d; 
For Manjhola and Karka elephants, four of tho first ; threo of the second ; 
and seven of the third, are allowed. For Phandurkiyas and Mokals, and 
Íumale elephanta, three of the first ; two of the second ; four of the third, 
The saddlecloth is. mada of cloth, lining, and stuif for edging it round 
ubout ; for sewing, half a ser of cotton thread is allowed. For every 
man of grain, the halga-dar is allowed ten sers of iron lor chaina, ebe., àt 
3 d. per ser ; and for every hide, one ser of sesame oil, at 60 d, per mon. 
Also 5 s. coarse cotton thread for the kalawe of the elephant on whieh the 
Fawpdar rides, at 8d, per ser; but for other elephants, the men have to 
make one of leather, ete. at their own expense, 

A sum of twelve dám i» annually subtracted from the servants; but 
they get the worn out articles. 


Ain 46: 
THE ELEPHANTS FOR HIS MAJESTYS USE (Ki4s84). 


There are one hundred and one elephants selected for the use of 
His Majesty. Their allowance of food is the same in quantity aa that of 


the other elephants, but differs in quality. Most of them also get Be. of — 


sugar, 4 s; of ghi, and half a man of rice mixed with chillies, cloves, eto. 


and some have one and a half man * of milk in addition to their grain. Tn 
the sngar-cane season, each elephant gota daily, fortwo months, 200 sugar 


canes, more or lesa. His Majesty takes the place of the Mahdwet, 
Each elephant requires three bhots in the rutting season, and two, when 
cool, Their monthly wages vary from 120 to 400 d., und are fixed by His 


i ia the Vide À*in 19, p. 52. 
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Majesty himself, For euch elephant thore are four Methe. In the Halgas, 
female elephanta are but rarely told off to accompany big male ones ; but 
for each KAüga elephant there are three, and sometimes even more, 
appointed. First class big female elophants have two and one-liall mothe ; 
soooni class do. twu; third class do, one and on hall; for the other 
classes as in the Zfalgas. 

An each Halga is in charge of one of the grandees, so is every Khaga 
elephant put in charge of one of them, Likowise, for every ton dpa 
elephants, a professional man 1$ appointed, who is called Dola,idár. They 
draw, twelve, ten, and eight rupees per nensem, Besides, an active and 
honest superintendent is appointed for every ten elephants. Ho is called 
Nagib (watcher) and haz to submit a daily report, when elephants eat 
little, or get a shortened allowance, or in cases of sickness, or when any- 
thing unusua] happena. He marks a borse, and holda the mnk of an 
Ahadi. Mis Majesty alio weekly dispatches some oL the servanté near him, 
in the proportion of one for every ten elephants, who inspect them and 
send in a report. 


Ain 47. 
THE MANNER OF RIDING AHASA-ELEPHANTS. 


His Majesty, the royal rider of the plain of auspiciousness, mounts on 

every kind of elephant, from the first to the last class, making them, 

| their ulmost supernatural strength, obedient to his 

command, His Majesty will put his foot on the tusks, and mount thom, 

even when thoy are in the rutting season, und ustoniahes exparianced 
people.? 

They also put comfortable turrets on the hacks of awift-paced 
elephants, which serve as a travelling sleeping wpartwent. An elephant 
20 ea parisoned js always ready at tlie palace. 

Whenever His Majesty mounts ati elephant, à month's wages are given 
as a donation to the bÁosr, — And when he has ridden ten elephants, the 
following donations are bestowed, ets., the near servant who has weekly 
to report on the elephants, receives a present; the former, 100A. ; the 
Dahiti, 34 R. ; the Nagib, 15 R. : the Mushrif (writer), T] R.. Besides, the 
regal rewards given to them at timex when they display à particular zeal 
of attentiveness, go bevond the reach of speech. 

Each elephant has his mateh appointed for fighting ; some are always 
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ready at the palace, and etgage when the arder ia given, Whee a fight is 
ovet, if the camhatanta were Lidge elephants, the bhote receive 20) dima 
Aka present ; but if othor elephants, the bhots get 200 d. 

The Duh idar of Esp elephants receives ono dim for every THper 
paid ne wages ty the bhoteand mothe; the AMfushrif jn entitled to id and 
the Nagik to ted. In the case nt dalga elephants, the Sudiwdl, the 
Dabbinti, wed the Histi, are entitled to Ld. for every rupee; and the 
Mushrif and the Nagid receive the allowance given for khása elephanta, 


Atin 48. 
ON FINES. 

In order to prevent Iaxinees and to ensure attentiveness, Hia Majesty, 
us for all other department, has fixed a list of fines, On the death of » 
male or a ferinle haza elophant the Bhote are fined three monthe’ Wages, 
Tf any part ol the harness is Jost, the Biois and Mahe are Amed two- 
thirds of the value of the article; butinthecaseof a saddlecloth, the full 
price. When a female elephant dies from starvation, or through want of 
cate, the Shiza huve to pay tho cost price of the animal, 

Ifa driver mixes drags with the food of an elephant to nuke the 
animal hot, and it dies in consequence thereof, he ii linblo to capital 
punishment, or to have a hand cut off, or to lio sold au a slave, HE it waa 
a Ehasa elephant, the Bois lose three months’ pay and are further 
suspended for one year. 

Two expetinneed men are monthly dispatched to inquire inte tha 
fatness orleannoes of tho Lisa elephanta.. 1f elephants ate found hy then 
out of Hesh to the extent of à quarter, according to the scale fixed by 
the Págosht Regulation (ride A*in 83), the grandees in charge are fined, and 
thu bhois sre likewise liable to lose a month's wages. In the ease of 
halqa. elephutits, Abadis are told off to examine them, and submit 
report to His Majesty. — If un elephant dina, the Mahdwat and the Bhot 
arn fined thtvé months" wages. 1f part of un elephant's tuxk is brokeri 
and the injury reuches as far a4 the Ealr —thia is à place at the root of the 
tusks, which on being injured is apt to fester, when the tusks get hollow 
and become useless—u fine amounting to one-eighth of the price of the 
elephant ts exacted: the darogha paying two-thirds, and the Famjdar one- 
third, Should the injury nut reach ah fae ae the als, the fine is only one- 
half of the former, but the proportions ar* tbe same, — But, at present, 
# fine of one per cent has become ustal i in the casd af Ebásu. elephanta, 
however, such punishment is inflicted as His Majesty may please to direct. 

y 
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A*in. 49. 


THE IMPERIAL HORSE STABLES, 
J His Majesty is very fond. of horses, because he believes them to be of 
! great importanee in the three branches of the government, and for 
| expeditions of conquest, and because he sees in them a means of avoiding 
much ineonvenienee, 
Merchants bring to court good horses from SIriq-t SArüb and SIrág 
| 





























SAjam, from Turkey, Turkestan, Badakhohan, Shirwin, Qirghix, Thibet, 
Kashmir, and other countries. Droves after droves arrive from Taran and 
Iran, and there are nowadays twelve thousand in the stables of His 
Majestv. And in like manner, as they are continually coming in, so 


J there are others daily going eut as presenta, or for other purposes, 
Skilful, experienced men have paid much attention to the breeding of 
E this sensible animal, many of whose habits resemble those of man ; and 


] sfter 4 short time Hindustan ranked higher in this respect than Arabia, 

whilst many Indian horses cannot be distinguished from Arabe or from 
the SZrägi broed. Thore are fine horses hred in every part of the conntry; 

but those of Cachh excel, being equal to Arabe. Iti said that a long time 

ngo an Arab ship was wrecked and driven to the shore of Cachh ; and 

that it lad seven choice horses, from which, according to the general 

belief, the breed of that country originated, In the Panjab, horses are 

bred resembling €Iriqis, expecially between tha Indus and the Bahat 

(Jhelum): they go ly the name of Sewijt;" so also in the district of 

Pati Haybatpür,! Bajwüral, Tihára, in the. Sübaof. Agra, Mewát, and in 

| the Sübe of Ajmir, whore the horses huve the name of pachwariya. 

; In the northern mountainous district of Hindustan, a kind of amall but 
strong horse ja bred, which are called gat: and in the confine of Bengal, 
near Küch [-Bahár]. another kind of horses occurs, which rsnk between 
the git and Turkish horses, and are called t@nghan," they are strong and 
powerful. 4 

His Majesty, fron: the light of his insight and wisdom, mukes himself. 
acquainted with the minutest details, und with the classification and the 
condition of every kind of article; he looks to the requirements of the 
times, and designs proper regulations. Henvo he also pays much attention. 
toeverything thut is connected with thin animal, whioh ix of so greet an 
importance for the government and an almost supernatural means 
for the attainment of personal greatness. 
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First, he lias set apart a place for horse-dealern, where thoy may, í 
without delay, find convenient quarters; and be secure from the hatdships à 
of the seasons, By this arrangement, the animals will nut suffer! froin. 
that hardness and avariciousness so often obuerved in dealers of the present I 
time; nur will they: pase from the hands of well-intentioned merchants: . 
into those of others But dealers wha are known for their uprightness 
and himanity may keep their horses ‘whore they please, and bring them 
at an appointed time. Somiy, Ke appointed a fircumepect man to the 
office of an Amind Kürmónsará, who from hiu «aperior knowledge and 
experionce keeps the dealers from the path of disobedienee and ties the 
mischievoun tongues uf puch as are wicked and wvasive. Thirdly, ho hua 
appointed a clover writer, who keeps a roll of horses that arrive and Inve 
been niustered, and. hi sees that tbe orders oí Hin Majesty do not fall 
into ubeyance, Fourthly, he has appointed trustworthy men acquainted — 
with the prices of horses tà exumine the aninials, and £o fix their prices, n 
in the order in which they are imported. Hik Majesty, from his goodness, a 
generally gives half aa much again above the price fixed by them, and: 
does not keep them waiting for their money,* 




















A'n n0. 
> THE RANKS OF THE HORSES. 


studs. They have each à name, but do not exceed the number thirty, 
His Majesty rides upon horses of the six stables. 

The second class horses ute of three kinds, viza spi, biain, dah 
aspi, Le., belonging to the stables of thirty, twenty, and ten. A hore 
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whose value comes np to ten munurs, i» kept in a Dah-mubri stable ; those 
worth from eleven to twenty: mulirs, in à Bist-muhri stable, and $0 on. 
Grandees and other Mansabdárz, and Senior Ahadis sre 1i charge of 
the ntables. Hay and crashed gruin are found by tbe government for all 
horses, except the horse which the. Yaragdár (gunrd) of every stable is 
allowed to ride, and which he maintains in grain’ and grass at. hiis own 


expense. 
A*in GL. 
THE FODDER ALLOWED IN THE IMPERIAL STABLES. 


A kitiza horse was formerly allowed eight «evs foddor per diem, when 
the ser weighed twenty-eight dams, Now that the ser is fixed at thirty 
dàwma a khápa horse gota seven and a hulf sers. In winter, they give boiled 
or yetch ; in suromer, grain.’ The daily allowance includes two aers 
of flour and ons and a half sera of nagar, In winter, before the horse giti 
fresh grass, they give it half a ser of ght, Two dims are daily allowed for 
hay: but hay is not given, when fresh grins * is available, About three. 
bighae of land will yield sufficient fodder for a horse. When, instead of 
sugar, the horses get molnases,? they stop the ght; and when the season 
o fresh grass * comes, they give no grain tor the first three days, but allow 
Afterwards six sers of grain and. two sers 0f molasses per diem? To other 
SIrágt and Turki etables, they: give seven and a hall aersof grain! Buring 
the conl six months of the year, they give the grain ! boiled, an allowanve 
ol one dm being given for boiling one man of it. The horses alio get ance a 
week a qpiarter serofsalt. When gi anil [resh grass? ate given, oach horse, 
provided ita price he above thirty-one mulurs, gets aleo one ser of sugur ; 
whilst such as are worth from twenty-one to thirty muliurs, only get half 
a ser. Horses of less value get no sugar at all. Before green grass * ia 
given, horses of a value from twenty-one to upwards of one hundred nrulrars, 
get-one man and ten gers of ght ; such as are worth from eleven to twenty 
muhurs thirty sers; but horses up ty ten mukura get neither gT, brown 
sugar, nor grein oate.* Salt is given at tho daily rate ono-fiftieth of a daim, 
thougb it is mostly given in a lump. | 5£ragi and Turks horses which belong 
to the court are daily allowed two d. for grass; hut auch of them as are 
in the country only one and à half. Tic winter, each horse gets » bighd of 
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fresh oat«,! tlie price of which, at court, ix 240 d., nil in the country 200 d. 
At the tine of fresh tha matei a 
qnantity being subtracted fron the allowance of grain. 

Experienced officers, attached to the — offices, caleulate the 
amount required, and make out. an estimate, which in due course is paid. 
When a horse is suck, every necessary expense is paid on the certificate 
of the horse doctor. 

Every stallion to a stud of mares receives the allowance of a kAdpa 
hore. The gif horses yot five and à half sexx of grain? thee wal quantity 
of sült, and prasa ut the rate ol one nmil a half d, per diem, if at courts 
anil at the mte of 1, 4., when in the eountry ;. but they du not ged ghi, 
ocolasaes, or reti out. Qisniqs fie, female horses} pet, at conrt, four 
anda half sere of grain? the wital allowance of salt, snd onest: for grams; 
and in the country, the same, with the exception of the grass, for which 
only throe fourths of a idam are allowed. Stud mares get two and three- 
fourths sers of grain, but the allowance for grass, salt, and fuel, ië not 


fixed. 

A foal sucks its dam for three months ; after which, for sine montha, 
it is allowed the milk of twa cowe; then, for six months, two and throe- 
fourths sers of grain * per diem ; after which period, the allowance is every 
six months increased by a aer, till i. completes the third year, when its 
food is determined by the above regulations. 














A*in 62. 
ON HARNESS, ETC = 


Sinon: by dics acid adiga 1 ect Ua Vost obs 
jewels, and trappings, used for the Lidsa horses on which His Majesty 
rides. 

For the whole outfit of a ām horse, the allowance ix 277) a. per 
annum z -Vizu nn artak, or horso quilt, of wadded chintz, 47 d, ; w yalposh 
ia covering for the mane), 32 4. ; a woollen towel, 2 d.—these three articles — 
are ronowed every six months ; in lie of the oll artak, imil tho cost price 
is deducted, and one-sixth for the old yitiposh ; à saddlo-cloth, the outaide —— 
of which is woven of hair, the lining being felt, 42d; hulters for the 
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wukita* (headstall) and the hind feet; 404. ; a pusht4ong (girth), 8d. ; 
a magas-rin (a horse tail to drive away flies), 34, ; à nua and quyza? 
(the bit), 14d. ; a curry-comb, 11 d.; a grain bag, 6d,; a basket, in 
which the horse gota ità grain, 14 d. These articles are given annually, and 
fitteen dams, ton jetals. subtracted in liew of the old ones. 

In the other stables, the allowance for horses whose valuo ia not leas 
than twenty-one muhurs, is 196] d. per annum, the rate of the articles 
being the same, Twenty-five and a half dame are subtracted in lieu of 
the old articles. 
€ In stables of. harses worth twenty to eleven muhurs, tbe annual 
allowance it 155] d.; vim for tho artak, 3914d.; the yülposh, 271 d. ; 
^ coarse saddle cloth, 30 d. ; the girth, 6 d. ; the nudkta and quyza, 10 d. ; 
and the nukMa ropes and foot- , 32 d, ; the magni-rün, 2d, ; a towel, 
Md. ;on curry-comb, 114. ; à basket, 1 d. ; à grain bag, 41 d. Twenty 
dams are subtracted for the oli articles, x 

For horses worth up to ten muhura, and qirráqs, and gát, the allowance 
ih 117] d.;*. viz, an artak, 374.: a syülposh, 244 d. ; a jul, 94d. ; à 
nukl/a baud auda páy-hand , 8d. ; a nukhia and gayza, Bil, ; A pusht- 
tang, Sd. 5 a magus-rin and à towel seach Ipd.: a eurry-comb, 1] d. ; 
A basket, 1 d. ; a grain buy, 41 d. Th» amount stbtracted is the same ss 
before, 


every ten Thaya borse, The price of making one-is 140d. For other 
horsens, ns in the stables of thirt -ete..thern is only one. 3- The Kamand, 
attached to iron pegs, is for fastening the horses. In stables of 
forty, there are three ; in stables of thirty, two ; in others, ane. The 
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wages of the rope maker, 4, The dhanin mekh, of iran peg, of which 
there aro two for every halter. Each peg weighs five sere, and coste 154. 
5. The TabartulAmnág, or hammer, weighs five sors, and iz used for fixing 
the iron pegs There is one in every stallo, 

All broken and old utensils of brass and iron, in the Khéga stables, if 
repairable, are repaired at the expense of the Diroghes; and when they 
are past mending, their present valuo is deducted, and the difference paid 
in cash. In other stables, a deduotion of one-half of their value ia mada 
every third year, 

6. Nasi, or horseshoes, are renewed twice a year, Formerly eight dims 
were given for a whole set, but now ten. 7, Kindin. One is allowed for 
ten horses.! The price of it is 80] R, 


A*in 53. 
THE OFFICERS AND SERVANTS ATTACHED TO THE 
IMPERIAL STABLES: 


i. Tho <Atbegi in in chargo of all horses bolonging to the government. 

Ho directs ail officers charged with the management of the horses, This 

office is one of the highest of the State, and is only held by grandes of high 

rank : at present it is filled by the Khan Khdndn? (Commander-in-Chief}, 

2. Thi Ditroyha, There is one appointed for each stable, Thin post may. 

be held by officers of the rank of commanders of five thousand down to 
Senior Aladis 3. The Mushrif, or nccoantant. Ho keeps tho roll of the 
horses, manages all payments and fines, ses that Hia Majosty’s orders are 
carried out, and prepares the estimate of the- stores required for this 
department. Heis chosen from among the grandees. 4. The Diida-war, ot 
" inspector. His duty is occasionally to inspect the homes before they 
are nmtered by His Majesty; he also determines the rank and the 
vondition of the horses. Hin reports are taken down by the Mushrif, 


This office may be held hy the Mansabdárs or Aladis, 5. The A EMtachis 


look after the harness, and have the horses saddled. Most of them get 
their pay on the list of the Ajadi«. 6, The Chabukswdr rides the horses, 
P and compares their speed with the road, which is likewise taken down by 
the Mushrif. He receives thë pay of an Abadi, 7. The Mada. Thin 
name iy given to a class of Rajpiits, who teach horses the elementary 
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steps. Some of them get their pay on the list of the Ahudis, & The 
Mirdaha ix an experienced groom placed over ten servants, He gets the 
pay of an Abadi; but in other Hien stables, he only gets 170d. ; in the 
country-bred stables, 160d.; in the other siap stables, 140d.; in 
the bist-asps tables, 100 d. ; and in the dah-aspt stables, 30d. Besides he 
has to look after twu horses. 9.. The Baytar, or horse-doctor, gote the pay 
of an Abad? 10, The Nagib, or watcher. Romo active, intelligent mon 
are retained for supervision, They report the oondition of each atale 
to the. Düroghas and the Mushrif, and it is their duty to have the eatile 
in readiness. The two head Nagile are Ahadis, and they have thirty 
people under them, who reocive from 100 to 120d. 11. The Sais, or 
groom, There ix one groom for every two horses. In the chihil-asps 
stübles, mach groom getá 170 d. ; in the stnhles o£ thi eldest prince, 138 d. ; 
in the stables of the other princes, and in thw courier horse xtablex, 136 d. ; 
in the country bred stables, 126 d. ; in the other siaspr stables, 106 d. ; 
in the bist-asps stables, 108 d. ; and in the dah-aspi stables, 100d, 12. The 
Jilawdir (vide A*in 60) and the Payk (a runner}. Their monthly pay varies 
from 1,200 to. 120 4., uccording to their speed and manner of service. 
Some of them will run from fifty to one hundred krol (kis) a day, 13. The 
NaSiband, or farrier. Some of them are ABadis, sonie foot soldiers. They 
receive 160d. 14. The Zimdar, or saddle holder, has the same rank and 
pay as the preceding. Tn the kassa stable of forty horses, one saddle is 
allowed for every two homes, in the following manner: for the first and 
twenty-first ; for the second and twunty-second, and xo on, If the first 
horse is sent out of the stable, the saddle remains at its place, and what 
waa the decom horse becomes first, and the second saddle falla to the 
third horse, and eo on to the end, La horse out of the middle leaves, its 
saddle is given to thw preceding horse. 15. The dhkash, or water-carrier. 
Three are allowed in the stables of forty ; two in stables of thirty, and 
only one in other stables. The monthly pay j 1004. 16, The Parrish 
(who dusts the furniture), There ix one in every Ahapa stable, His pay 
is 130d. 17. A Sipandsos is oily allowed in the stables of forty horses ; 








* The peecla ot sipend (in Mind, arid, » kind of muüstanl weed) are uian a hesht 
plute of iron. Thee smoke ia en electus peevenive gaint The ri exe (naar a 
Seat resides), which t even dangerous fue Akbat's c t ecodshurnaway: 
t 2 orapkling sound, The mati who bare them ja valled Sipeemdiate, Vide 
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his pay is 100d, 18. The Kidkritb, or awedeper. Sweepers are called in 
Hindustan Haldtkhur ;* His Majesty brought this name ei eogwe, In, 
stables of forty, there are two ; in those of thirty and twenty, one. Their 
monthly pay is 05 d. , 4 

During a march, if the ddroghas are in receipt of a fixed allowance for 
coolies, they entertain sore people te liad the horses. In the stables of 
thirty horses, fifteen are allowed. And in the samn proportion does tha 
government appoint. eoolíes, when 2 dügrogha hax not received the extra 
allowance. Each oonly guta two damw per diem. 
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AÁ*in IH. 
THE BARGIR. 


His Majesty, from tbe regard which he pays to difference in rank, 
believes many fit for cavalry service, though he would not trust them with 
the keeping of a horse. For these he hus told off separate stables, with 
partioular Déroghas and Mushrifs, When their services are required, 
they are furnished with a horse on a written order of the BitihchT (writer) = 
but they have not to trouble themselves about the keeping of the horse. 
A man eo mounted ix called a Bargirsuwdr. 












A*in ti. 
REGULATIONS FOR BRANDING HORSES. 

In order to prevent fraudulent exchanges, and to remove the stamp of — 
doubtful ownership, hores were for some time marked with the word 35 
(nagzr, sight), sometimes with the word 2*2 (dagh, mark), and sometimes 
with the numeral « (seven)t Every horse that way received bv govern- 
ment had the mark burnt on the right cheek; and those that were 
returned, on the left side Sometimes, in the dase of SJnigi and Mujannus? 
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horses, they branded the price in numerals on the right cheek; and in 
the case of Turki and Arab horses, on the wit, Nowadays the horses 
f every stable ate distinguished by their price in numerals, Thus, « horse 
of ten ninhary is marked witli the numeral ten; thore of twenty mihura 
have & twenty, apd wo on. When horses, at the time of the musters, are 
put into à higher or à lower grade, the old brand is removed, 


A*in 58. 
REGULATIONS FOR KEEPING UP THE FULL COMPLEMENT 
OF HORSES. 


Formerly, whenever there had been taken away either ten horses from 
the stables of forty, or from the stud-bred horses, or five from the courier 
horses, they were replaced in the following manner. The deficiency: in 
the stables of forty was made up from horses chosen from the stabilis of 
the princes ; the stud-bred horses were replaced hy other stud-bred ones, 
and the courier horses from other stables, Again, if there were wanting 
fifteen horses in the stables of the eldest prince (Salim), they were replaced 
by good horses of his brothers; and if twenty were wanting in the stables 


Lof the second prince (Marád), the deficiency was made up by horses taken 


from the stables of the youngest prince and from other stables; and if 
twenty-five were wanting in the stables of the youngest prince (Dányil), 
the deficiency wus made up from other good stables. 

Bat in the thirty-seventh year of the Divine Era (a.p. 1513), the 
order waa given that, in future, one horse should annnally be added to 
each stable. Thus, when, in the present year, the deficiency in the 
hiya stables had come up to eleven, they commenced to make up the 
complement, the deficiency of the other stables being made up at the time: 
of the muster parades. - 


Ain 57. 
ON FINES, 

When o khdes horse dies, the Dirogha has to pay one rupee, and 
the Mirdaha ten d., upon every mulur of the cost price; and the grooms 
lose one-fourth of their monthly wages. When a hors ia stolen, pr 
injured, His Majesty determines the fine, us it cannot be uniform in each 
cast. 

In the other stables they exacted from the Darogha for a single 
horse that dies, one rupee upon every muhur ; for two horses, two rupees 
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upon every muhur; and from the Mirdaha and the groome the ahove 
proportions. But now they take one rupee upon every muhur for one 
to three horses that die; and two upon every muhur for four horses; 
and three upon every muhur for five. 

If the month of a horse gets injured, the Mirdaha is fined ten dame 
upon every muhur, which fine lie recovers from the other grooms. 


A*in 58. 
ON HORSES KEPT IN READINESS, 


There are-alwaye kept in readiness. two Hida hares; but of courier- 
horses, three, and one of each stable from the seventy mulura down to 
the ten muhur stables and the gifts. They are formed into four divisions, 
and each divixion 1s called à ix, 

First minl : one from the chihilaspit stables : one from the stable of the 
eldest prince ; one from those of the second prince ; one from the stable 
of khüsa courier horses, Second mis * one from the stable of the youngest 
prince; one from the etud-bred ; onw from the chihilaspt stables; one 
courier horse, Third »isl, one horse from the stables of the three princes : 
one stud-bred. Fourth mist, ome horse from each of the stables of homes of 
forty, thirty, twenty, and ten muhim, 

His Majesty rides very rarely on horses of the fourth mist. But when 
prince Shah Morád joined his appointment, * His Majesty alio rodu thi besh 
horses of the stables of-forty muhurs. Tho arrangement was then a9 
follows. First mist, one horse from the stables of forty » one horse from 
the stables of the eldest and the youngest prince, and a courier horse. 
Second misl, stud-bred. horses from the stables of horses aliove seventy 
mihur khia hores of fortv muhur, and turier Home. Third. mid, 
one horse from the stables of each of the two princes, the stud-bred, and 
the seventy-muhur homes. Fourth wrist, horses from the stables of sixty, 
forty, and thirty miahurs. 

Horses ary also kept in readiness from the stables of twenty and ten 





(* Rader, ambling, & rondster. rj : 
Prince Martial in the beginning ERWIN pet 
te commautl af the army of Gujrit, and ordered to take Ab . But when, some 
time alter, Akbar beartl that Morid's army wea te a wretehnl heat, ehbetly threngh 
the carelessness and drunken habits of thea. prince, the emperor revolved to go hinwelf 
(43rd year}, and ilispateled Ald "I-Fasl to bring the pritme back to court, Aba 'l Vas! 
cum [net £n time te wee thé pite dit, who frees the ling yesy had þeen suffering 
from opileptio fits (sors, Toran TI DEEA eh KIAINA AOAR Mirtâr 
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A*in D9: 
ON DONATIONS. 


Whenever hie Majesty mounts à home belonging to one of the xix 
‘hea stables, he gives something, according to a fixed rule, with a view 
of increasing the zeal and desire for improvement among the servants, For 
some time it was a role that, whenever he rede out on a Ehása horse, à 
rupee should be given, viz., one idi to tlie Mbogi, to to the Jilawdàr ; 
eighteen and one-half to the grooms, the reat being shared by the Mushrif, 
the Naqib, the Akhtacht, and the Ziudár. In the case of horses belonging 
to the stables of the eldest prince, thirty dims wore given, each of the 
former recipients getting « quarter of a dam less. For horses belonging 
to stables of the second prince, twenty dams were given, the donations 
decreasing by the sume fraction; and for horses belonging to the stables 
of the youngest prince, aa also for courier horsex! and stud-breda, ten 
déms, pcoording to the same manner of distribution. 

Now, the following donations are given :—For a. horse of a stable of 
forty, one rupee as before ; for a horse belonging to n stable of the eldest. 
prince, twenty déme; for a hors: belonging to the youngest prince, ten 
dám»; for courier horses, five; for stud-breds, four; for horses of the 
other stables, two, 



















A*in 00. 
REGULATIONS FOR DAE 


~ Whenever a horse ix given Kway asa present, the price of the horse is 
calculated fifty per cent. higher, and the recipient has to pay ten dams 
upon every muhur of the valuo of the horse. These ten dims per mudur are 
divided as folluwa :—The Atbegi gets five dima; the Jiluwbegt, two and 
A half; the Mushrif, one and a quarter; the Naqihs, nine jetals ; the 
grooms, a quarter dam ; the Tabaildàár, fifteen jefals ; the remainder is 
equally divided among the Zindàr and Aldstacht, 
In this country horses commonly live to the nge of thirty years. Their 
price varies from 500 mubitirs te 2 rupees. 
(t Mibudbe, ambling; & rowdater.—F. | 
© Jilaw is the string attached to tho bridle, y which a horse ls led. A led horae is 
eta ‘The adjective filmes, which i» tust (n tho dictionaries, mrana referring io d led 


We hare to wrile Jdawdna, not jivwisa, according to the low of 
to bomk n # final diphthong in ilerivatives as me-a, ftu, from 
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A*in Gl. 
THE CAMEL STABLES. 


From the time His Majesty paid regard to tho affairs of thin state, ho 
hoa shown. a great liking for this curiously shaped animal; and as it is of 
reat uae for the three branches of tbe government, and. well known to 
the emperor for ite patience under. burdens, and for ite contontment with 
little food, it hae received avery care at the hands of Hiv Majesty. The 
quality of tlie country breed improved very much, and Tadian camels soon 
surpassed those of Tein and Tarkn, 

From a regani to th» dignity of hie court, and the diversion of others, 
His Majesty orders camel-fights, for which purpose several eholce animals 
ate always kept in readiness, The best of there Lhd eamels, which i» 
named Shah pasand (approved of by the Shih), is a country-bred twelve 
years old ; it overcomes all ite antagonints, and exhibits in the manner 
in which it stoops down and draws itself up every finesse of the art of 
wrestling. 

Camels are minerous tear. Ajmir, Jodhpür, Nügor, Bikánir, Jaisalmir, 
Batinda, amd Bhatnir; the best are bred in the Saba of Gujrat, neue 
Cachh, But in Sind is the greatest abundance ; many inhabitanta own 
ten thousand camels and upwards. The swiftest camels are those of 
Ajmir; the best for burden nre bred in Thatha. 

The success ! of this department depends on the Ar«vdnas, i6. female 
canes, In every country they get hot in winter and vouple The male 
of twò humpe goes by the tame of Bughur. The young ones of catnels are 
called nar (malo) and maya (female), as the. case mmy be; but His 
Majesty has given to the nar the name of bighi, and to tha female that 
of jammüza. "The bughdi i» the better for carryimg burdems and for 
fighting: the jammdza excels in awiltness. The Indian camel called lok, 
atid its female, come close to them in awiftuess, and. evan. wurpaes then. 
The offspring of à hghur and a. jananüza goes bv the name of ghurd ; 
the female i» called napa ghurd.— II s bog, or a lok, couples with a 
jamaniza, the young one is culled bughdi or lok respoctively. But if a 
bughs or a [ok couples with un arwina, the young male i» mained after 
its vire ati the young female after its dam. The [ok is conaidered superior 
to the ghwnd und the maya ghurid. 


! fu the text mion, which alen mesm d dwal.—A very hartnless pan, — Vide 
tr, Sprongor's Gulatin, pretaoe, p V the wortl beyher, wade Jmernal Asiatic 
Bociety, Baal, For 1888, p. NA, 
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When camels ate loaded and travel, they are generally formed into 
yatdre (strings), each guitar consisting of five camèla The first camel of 
wach gutir is called peshang'; the second, peshdara; the third, miyina 
quiár ; the fourth, dumdast ; the Inst camel, dumdàr. 


A*in 82. 
THE FOOD OF CAMELS. 


The following is the allowance of such dughdis as are to carry burdens. 
At the age of two and a half, or three years, when they are taken from the 
herd of tbe stud dams, n bughdi gats 2 2. of gruin ; when three and a half 
to four years oid, 03. ; up tà seven years, 9 », ; at eight years, 104. The 
same rule applies to buyhurs Similarly in the case of jammázas, ghurds, 
mayah ghurds, ani Taks, up to four years of aye ; but from the fourth to 
the seventh year, they yet 74: and at the age of eight years, 71 s. 
at the rate of 28 dame jer ser. As the ser has now 30 dams, a corresponding 
deduction is made in the allowance. Whon bughdis are in heat, thoy eat 
less, Hence also concession is made, if they get lean, to the extent of 10 s, 
according to the provisions of the Pagosht rule (A*in B3) ; and when the 
rutting season is over, the Diroghas give out a corresponding extra 
allowance of grain to make up for the former deficiency. If they have 
made à definite entry into their day-hook, nnd give out more food, they 
are held indemnified aecording to the Págosht rule; and similarly. in all 
other cases, note is taken of the deductions according to that rule. 

Ab Court, camels are found in grass by the government for eight 
months — Camels on duty inside the town ure daily allowed: grass at the 
rate of 2 d. per head ; and those outaide the town, 1j d. During the four 
rainy months, and on the march, no allowance is given, the drivers taking 
the camels to meadows * to graze. 


Ain 63. 
THE HAKNESS OF CAMELS. 


The following articles are allowed for &ása camels - an Afedr (head 
stall); a Dum-afsár (crupper] ; a Mahàr katht (turniture resembling à 
, but. rather longer—an invention of His Majesty); a kichi 
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(which serves as a soddle-clokh); a» Qutirehi: a Sadehi;! a Tang 
(a gitth); & Sartang (a head-strap) : à Shbehband (0 loin-strap) ; a Jalajd 
(à breast rope adorned with whells or bells); à Gardanhand (a neck-strap) 
three Chidars (ar coverings) made of broadcloth, or variegated canves, 
or waxcloth. The value of the jewels, inlaid work, trimmings, and silk, 
nod for adorning the above articles, goes beyond description. 

Vive qatárs of camels, property capariaoned, are always kept ready for 
riding, together with two for carrying a Mihaffa, which in » sort of woodex 
turret, very comfortable, with two poles, by whieh it is snapended, at the 
time of travelling, between two camela, 

A camel's furniture js either coloured or plain, For every ten gala 
thay Mow thron patars coloured articles 

For Bughdis, the cost of the [coloured] furniture is 2251 d., vit, a 
head-stall atudded with shells, 203 d: ; & brass ring, 13:4, .; an iron chain, 
4 d.; a ollagi (an ornament in shape of à rosotte, generally made of 
peacock's feathers, with a stone in the centre], bid. ; m pushtpost (orna- 
ments for the strap which passes along the back), 84.; a dum-afwir 
(& erupper), 13 d.; ior a takaltü. (saddle-quilt) and a sarbchi, both of 
which require 5 sers of cotton, 20 d. ; a jul (xaddle-cloth),* 68 d. : a jaMiz-i 
gujkari? which serves as a mahürküthi (wide above), 40d; a tang, 
ahebband, guliiband (throat-strap), 24 d. ; a fandb (long rope) for securing 
the harden—camel-drivers eall this rope tiga tandh, or Piorwir—38 d_; 
à báláposh, ot covering, 15 d.* 

For Jammézas, two additional articles are allowed, viz., a gardanhand, 
2d.; and n ema-band (chest-strap), 1 d. 

The cost of a set of plain furniture for Hughdis and Jammázas amounta 
to 168) d., viz., an afsár, studded with shells, 10d. ; à dwm-afvar, d d. ; 
u jahüz, 16) d, ; à jul, 521 d. ;. à tang, n shebband, und gulühand, 24 d. ; 
n fáqa tanáb, 37] d. ; n baláposh, 28 d.* 

For Loks, the allowance for furniture is 143 d., vix., an afadr, jahds, 


Those items added up give 380 4., nnt 225], as stated by Aba E Fasl. When ilis 

pansin " be. found. to revolt fron a rejti ot. the Irsctiómal 

rte of the cost of articles ‘The diflernmes of 36] d. in this cam can only have resulted 
m an omision on thi of the author, Weeause all MSS, agree in the seworal liama, 

Perhaps mune ni the were not riesnially, butt hail to letra langer time, 
s itema adiled up give Vili 4., 1 ot Abü 1-Faal's 1605) d, 
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Kharwar, according to the former rates ; a jul, 357] d. : a tang, ahobband, 
- gulüband, 143 d. : a hülaposh, 28 d.! 

The coloured and plain furniture ia cennwed onoe in three vears, but 
not eo the iron bands and the woodwork. In vonsideration of the old 
eoloured furniture of every gatdr, sixteen dams, and of plain furniture, 
fourteen dma, aro doducted by the Government. At the end of every threa 
years they draw out un estimate, from which one-fourth is deducted ; 
then, after taking away vor-tenth of the remainder, an assignment is 
- given for tho rest.* 

© Mafi camols (used for foraging) have their furniture renewed annunlly, 

at the cost of 521 d. for country-bred camels, and loks; viz: [Tor country 

bred camels] an afsár, 6d. ; n jul, 30) d. ; à »urdoz, kil; a tang and a 

shebband, 101 d. :* and {for loks}, an afsdr, a tang, and a shebband, an 
hefore ; a jul, 45] d. ; a sandos, 1 d, 

From the antl estimate one-fourth is deducted, and an assignment 

is given for the remainder. . 

Skala tät, or canvas sacks, for giving camels their grain, are allowed 

B eme for every qalir, at. à price of 30] d. for bughdis and jammásas, and 244 d. 

Hitherto the cost of these articles had been uniformly computed and 

fixed by contract with the camel drivers. But when, in the forty-second 

year of the divine em [1098 a.p.], it was brought to the notice of His 

Majesty that these people ware, to a certain extent, losers, this regulation 

.. wns abal and the current ruarket price allowed for all artiche The 

(00 price is therefore no longer fixed, 

——— Qu every New Yeat's day, the lead camel-dIrivers receive permission 
~~ for shearing the camels, anointing them with oil, injecting oil into the 
nosis of the animals, and indenting for the furniture allowed to Salafi 
camels. 















> A*in G4. 
.. REGULATIONS FOR QILING CAMELS, AND INJECTING OIL 
Lm INTO THEIR NOSTRELS. 

The scientific terms for these operations are tatliya and tajriS, though. 
owe might expect fatliye and tanshig, because tanahiy means injecting into 
goin a = 

5 The thems added tp cive 164 d.. instead ol Ab “l-Karta 143 d, 

5 Henee Government — fm ootimaton 
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For each. Buglvli and. Jammáza 3} sers of sosanie oil are annually 
allowed, viz, three sere for anointing, and } ser for injection into the nose. 
Ro also ] s. of brimstone, and 64 ¢, of butter-milk. For other kinds of 
camels the allowance ix ¢ 2. of brimstone, 6} ». of butter-milk, and ] «. of 
grease for injecting into the nose-hnles, 

Formerly these operations were repeated three times, but now only 
once, a Year. 


Ain 65. 
THE RANKS OF THE CAMELS, AND THEIR SERVANTS. 


His Majesty has formed the camels into qatárs, and given each qatar 
in charge of a sdrbdn, or driver. Their wages are four-fold. The finit class 
get 400 d. ; the wecond, 340 d. ; the third, 280 d. ; the fourth, 220 d., per 
mensem. 

The gataes ure of three kinde—1, Every five gafars are in charge of an 
experienced man, called Bistopanyi, or commander of twenty-five. His 
salary ix 720d. He marks a Yaba hore, and has four drivers under him. 
2. Double the preceding, or ten gatdrr, ate committed to the care of a 
Ponjahi, or commander of fifty. He i& allowed a hores, draws 9604, 
and has nine drivers under him. 3. Every hundred yatdvs are in charge 
ot n Panjyadi, or commander of five hundted, Ten gatére wre under his 
personal superintendence. With the exception of one gafdr, Government 
finds drivers for the others. The Panjákis und. Histopanjis ate under his 
orders, Their salary varies ; nowadays many Y üzbishis ! are appointed 
to this post, One camel i$ told off for the farrishes, A writer also has 
been appointed. His Majesty, from his practical knowledge, has placed: 
each Panpadi under a grandee of the court. Several active foot-&oldieni 
have been selected to inquire from time to time into the condition of the 
camels, so that there may be no neglect. Besides, twice a year some 


people adorned with the jewel of insight inspoct the camels as to their 
leanness or fatness at tho beginning of the mins aid pt the time of tlie 


annual muster. 

Should a camel get lost, the Sdrbàn is fined the full value; vo abo the 
Panjahi and the Ponged?, If 4 camel get lame or blind, he is fined the 
fourth part of the price 


Raibári is the name given to a class of Hindus who are acquainted with 
the habits of the camel, Thoy teach the eountry-bred lok camel so to step 


EF Rerresponding to our-Captains af the Armiv, comminnilers of 100 eakdieca 
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, as to pass over great. distances in a short time. Althongh from the capital 
to the frontiers of the empire, in every direction, relay horses are 
E stationed, and swift runners have been posted at tha distance of every 


five kon n few of these camel riders are kept at the palace in readiness. 
Each -Raiari is also pat in charge of fifty stud arwana, to which for 
“the purpose of breeding, one bugkur and two lokx are attached. The latter 
(the males) get. the usual allowance of grain, but nothing for grass. The 
ftv avwdnas get no allowance for grain or grass. Fot every bughwr, 
hughd?, ond jammaza in the stud, the allowance for oiling and injecting 
into the nostrilé is 44, of aesame oil, 1 s. of brimstone, 6j s. of batter- 
milk! The first ineludes ] 4. oL oil for injection. Loks, aruinas, ghurds, 
and maya ghurds, get only 33 4. ol sesame oi] —the deduction is made for 
injection —56] «. of butter-milk,! and ] 4. of brimstone. 

Botas and Dunibilas—these names are given te young camels; the 
former i uxed for light burdets ; they ure allowed 2] s. af oil, inclusive of 
i ie injection into the nostrila, $ . of brimstone, and 41 4. of hutter- 
milk 

Fall-grown stud-camels get weekly $2, of saltpetre and common walt ; 
botas get. ] s. x 

The wages of a herdsman ia 200 d. per mensem. For grazing every 
fity stud-camels, he is allowed five assistante, each of whom gets 2 d. per 
diem. A herdsman of two herds of ffty-is obliged to present to His 
— — ia on failure, their price i» deducted from 

Formerly the state used to exact a fourth part of the wool sheared 
from every bughd: and jammáza, each camel being assessed to yield four 
sers of wool. This His Majesty has remitted, and in lieu thereof, has 
ordered the drivers to provide their camele with dum-afsdrs, wooden 
peg ete. T i : 

The following are the prices of eamels :—a bughdi, from 5 to 12 muhurs ; 
a jamimizn, from $6 10 M. ;. a bughur, from 3* to 7 M. ;*. a mongrel lok, 
from 8 t09 M.; à country-bred, ot à. Balüchi lok, from 3 to 8 M. ; an 
amwána, from 2 to £M. 

His Majesty hus regulated the bitdetw to he carried by camels. A first 
plass buyhd?, not more than 10 mang ; 2 second clnas do,, 8m.) superior 
 jammásas, loks, etc., 8 m; ; a wecond class do., 6 m. f 

In this country, camels do not live above twenty-four years. 
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A's 68. 
THE GAW-KHANA OR COW STABLES. 


Throughout the happy regions of Hindustan, the cow 1 jx considered 
auspicious, and held in great veneration ; for by means of this animal, 
tillage is carried on, the sustenance of life i rendered possible, and the 
table nf the inhabitant is filled with mill, butter-milk.* and butter. It 
in capable of carrying burdens and drawing wheeled earriages, and thua 
becomes an excellent assistant for the three branches of the government. 

Though every part of the enipire produces cattle of various kinda, 
those of Gujrat are the best, Sometimes a pair of them are sold at 100 
muhurs. They will trave] 80 kos [120 miles] in 24 hours, and surpass even 
awift horses. Nor do they dung whilst running. The usual price is 20 
wid 10 muhurs. Good eattle are also found in Bengal and the Dakhin. 
They knee] down at tha time of being loaded. The cows give upwards of 
half à an of milk, In the province of Dihli again, cows are not worth 
more than 10 Rupees, His Majesty once bought a pair of cows for two 
lues of dáms (5,000 Rupees]. 

In the neighbourhood of Thibet and Kashmir, the Quis, or Thibetan 
Yak; occurs, an animal of extraordinary appearance. 

A cow will live to the age of twenty-five, 

From his knowledge of the wonderfn] properties of the cow, His 
Majesty, who notices everything which is of value, pays much attention 
to the improvement of cattle, He divided them into classes, and com- 
mitted each to the charge of a merciful keeper. One hundred choice é 
cattle were selected as khasa and called kotai. Thoyare kapt in readiness 
for any service, and forty of them arm taken untaden! on hunting expedi- 
tions, as shall be mentioned below (Book IT, A*in 27). Fifty-one others 
















(T nearly mi good ate called half-koal, and fifty-one more, quarter-kolal, 
Any deficiency in the first class is made wp from the second, and tha of E 
i the middie from the third. But these three farm the cow ‘stables for His = 


Majesty's use. 
Besides, sections of cattle have been formed, each varying in number 
from 50 to 100, and committed to the charge of honest keepers. To 23 
y rank of each animal is Axed at the time of the public muster, when each 
gets its proper plies among sections of equa} rank. A similar proceeding 
f jx adopted for each section, when selected for drawing waggons and 
7. travelling carriages, or for fetching water (wile A*in 22). 





"4 Gay, ox, The Qulluck umby la med for work.— I.) {* Mad, ound, —P.| 
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"There is also a species of oxen, called iain, small like gf horses, but 
very beautiful. 

Milch-cows and baffaloes have also been divided into section, and 
handed over to intelligent servants. 


A*in 07. 
THE DAILY ALLOWANCE OF FOOD. 


Every head of the first khan class ix allowed daily 6] . of grain;! and 
Ij d. of grass — The whole stable gets daily 1 man 19 4, of molasses,* 
which ia distributed by the Darogha, who must be a man suitable for 
such a duty, and office. Cuttle of the remaining khaga classes get daily 
6 5, of grain; and grade as before, but no molasses * are given. 

In other cow-stables the daily allowance is aa follows, First kind, 
6 +. of grain,! 14.2. of gracs at court, and otherwise only 1d, The second 
kind get 54. of grain,’ and grass ae usual. The oxen used for travelling 
carriages gòt Ga, of grain, and grass ua neual. — First clase guinis get 3 v. 
of grnin, und 1 d. of gres at court, otherwise only Pd. Second class do,, 
2} 3. of grain.! and ] d. of grass at court, otherwise only $ d. 

A male buffalo (called arna) geta 8x, of wheat flour bailed, 2s, of 
ghi, | 2. of molasses? 1) «. of grain! and 2 d. of grass. This animal, when 
young; fights astonishinglv, and will tear a lion? to pieces; When this 
peculiar strength is gone, it reaches the second stage, and ix used for 
carrying water. It then gete 84, of grain, and 2d. for grass. Female 
buffaloes used for carrying water get 6 4 of grain, and 2d. for grass, First 
class oxen for leopard-waggons * wet 0] s. of grain; atul other clases, 5 4, 


of grain, but the same quantity of gras (xen for heavy waggons got. 


formerly 5 4, of grain, and 14 d. for grass; but now they got a quarter ser 
less, and grass as before. 
The milch-cows, and buffaloes, when at court, have grain given them 


iu proportion to the quantity of milk they give. A herd of cows and 
buffaloes is called that. A cow will give daily from 1 to 152. of milk: a 


buffalo from 2 to 30», The buffaloes of the Panjáb are the beat in this 


respect. As soot. as the quantity of milk given by each cow-has been 


ascertained, there are demanded two dame weight of ght fot every sr 
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A'n 0a : 


THE SERVANTS EMPLOYED IN THE COW -STABLES. 


In the £Adsa stables, one man is appointed to look after four head of 
cattle. Eighteen auch keapers in the first stable get 5 d. per diem, nnd the 
remaining keepers, 44. In other stables, tho salary of the keepers is the 
same, but each has to look after six cows? Of the carriage drivers, some 
get their salaries ot the list of tho Ahmadis; others get 360 d., others 256 d. 
down to 112d. Bahals, or carriages, are of two kinds :—1. Chatridàr or 
covered carriages, having four or more poles (which support the vhatr, or 
umbrella); 2. without n covering. Carriages suited for horses are called 
ghur-tohul® For every ten waggmna, 20 drivers und 1 carpenter are 
allowed. "lle head driver, or Mirdaha, and the carpenter, get. each 5 d. 
per diem ; the others 4 4. For some time I drivers had been appointed, 
and the carpenter wus disallowed ; the drivere themselves undertook the 
repaira, «nd received on this acooant an annual allowanne nf 2.200 
dims [55 Rupees]. 

If a horn of au ox was broken, or the animal got blind, the Darogha 
was lined one-fourth of the price. or even more, according to the extent 
of the injury. 

Formerly the Diroghas paid all expenses on account of repnire, and 
reveived for every day that the carriages were used, half a dam as fing 
mohey— ag is hemp snveured with ghi, snl twisted round about the 
axlo-troe which, like a. pivot, fits into the central hole of the wheel, and 
thus prevents it from wearing away or getting broken. When afterwards 
the Daroghaship was transferred to the drivers, they had to provide 
for thi expense, At first, it was only customary for the carts to carry 
on tunrelies a part of the baggage helonging to the different. workehope ; 
bat whon the drivers performed the duties of the Diroghas they had also 
tu provide for the carriage of the fuel required at court and for the 
transport nf building material. Tut subsequently 200 wagons were 
eet acide for the transport o£ building materials, whilst 600 others have 
to bring, in the space of ten momtha, 1.50),000 mans af fuel to the Terperial 
kitchen. And if officers of the government on any day use the Imperial 
wnggons for other parpoves, that day isto be wepanately accounted Lor, as 


also each service rendered to the court. ‘The drivers are not aubject to 


the Pdgosht regulation (ride A*in 83). If; however, an ox dins, they havo 
to buy another. 
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But whet it came to the ears of Hix Majesty that the above mode of 
contract was productive of much cruelty towards these serviceable, but 
mute animals, he abolished this system, and gave them again in charge 
I of faithfal servants. The allowance of grain for every cart-bullock wae 

fixed nt 4, and 1i d. were given for grass. For other bullocks, the 
allowanoe ia one-half of the preceding. But during the four rainy months 
no money is allowed for gras, ‘There were also appointed for every 
eighteen carta twelve drivers, one of whom must understand enrpenter's 
work. Now, ifa bullock dies, government supplies another in his stead, 
and likewise pays for the (ng, and i$ at the expense of repairs. 

The cattle that are worked are mustered once a year by experienced 
men who estimate thnir fatness pr leanness: cattle that are unemployed 
are inspected every six months.— Instead of the above mentioned transport 
‘of firewood, ¢te., the carters have now te perform any service which 
‘may be required by the government. na 

A*in 89. 
THE MULE STABLES. 

The mule possesses the strength of a hares and the patience of an ass, 
and though it has not. the intelligence of the former it has not the 
stupidity of the latter. It never forgets the road which it has onow 
travelled. Hence it is liked by His Majesty, whose practical wisdom 
extends to everything, and ite breeding ie encouraged. It is the best 
animal for carrying burdens and travelling over uneven ground, and it 
has a very soft step, People generally beliove that the male ass couples 
with a mare, but the opposite connexion also is known to take place, às 
mentioned in the books of antiquity. The mule resembles ite dam His 
- Majesty had a young ass coupled with a mare, and they produced a very 
fine mule. 

In many countries just princes prefer travelling about on & mule ; 
and people can therefore nasily Jay their grievances before them," without 
inconveniencing the traveller, 

Mules are only bred in Hindustan in Pakhalf*snd ite neighbourhood. 
The simple inhabitants of the country used to look upon mules as asses, 
and thought it derogatory to ride upon them, but in consequence of the 








| Which the subjects pould uot my nanity do, lf the pripres, cn their toits ol wdminietra- 
—* of justice, were to ride on elephants, because the plaintiff would stand too far from 


+ The Sarkár of Vakhall lios between Arsh (Attock) and. Kaalimir, @ little north of 
Hawul Pindee Vide towards the rnd of Book TUL. 
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interest which His Majesty takes in this animal, «0 great a dislike is now 
nowhere to be found. 

Mules are chiefly imported from *lrig-i SArnb anid Siriy- S Ajam. 
Very superior mules are often sold at Rs. 1,000 per head: 

Like camels, they are formed into galdrs of five, und have the same 
names, except the aecond mule of each gafdr, which is called bardast, 
[instead of peshdara, vide A*in G1, end}. 

Mules reach the age of fifty. 


A*in 70. 
THE DAILY ALLOWANCE OF FOOD FOR MULES. 


Such mules as are not country-bred, get at court, 6 4. of grain, and 2 d. 
for grass ; otherwise, only 1} d. Country-bred mules get 49. of grain, 
and 1} d. of grass, when at court; otherwise, 1 iÙ for gense. Each mule 
is allowed every week 3} jefals for salt ; bat they give the salt in one lot. 


A*in 71. 
THE FURNITURE OF MULES. 


For imported mules, a head stall of leather, 20} d.; an iron chain 
weighing 24., 10d.; & ranakt (crupper) of leather, 4d; & palan (pack- 
sadile), 104g- ; 2 shaltany (shawl strap), and a palde-tang (blanket strap), 
36h, ; a füqa tanāb la rope for fastening the barden), 63d. ; a qdtir 
shaláq (n short whip), 6d. ; a bell, one for every qalir, lOd; a hyre: 
hair saddle, 40 d. ; à &aldwa (vide A*in 40, No. 9) of lesther, 134. = set 
of ropes, 9 d.; m saddle cloth, 44 d, - 4 pardoz (u common bead. stall), 
4d.: a khurjin (wallet), 15.4. ; a fodder-bag, 44. ; ^ mangas rn (to drive 
away fties) of Inather, 1d. ;; a curry-comb and à hair-glove (for washing), 
44. Total 340] d. | 

For country-bred mules the allowance is 1514 d., viz. à head stall of 
leather, 44.; pack-saddle, 51 d. 182). ; the two straps, 16) d. , n piqa 
(andb and serdoz, 40 d. ;. a bell, 5d. ; a fodder-bug, 5 d. ; a crappet, 34. 
n saddle, 344. ; à currv-eonb and a hair-glove, 4 d. 

The furniture is renewed every third yest; but forall iron and wood 
work. half the price i» deducted. The annual allowance for the repair of 
the furniture i 40 3. ; but on the march, the time of renewul depende on 
the wear. Mules ore shod every six months ata cost of 8d. per head. 

Each gafar is in charge of a keeper: Taranis, Irinis, and Indians, are 
appointed to this office ; the fint two get from 400 to 1,920 d. ; and the 
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third class, from 240 to 250d. per meneem, Buch keepera ae hive monthly 
salaries of 10 R. [400 d. ]and upwards, have to find the peshang ! (rst mule 
of their ge fdr) in grain and grase Experienesd people inspect the mules 
twine a year as ta leanness or fatness. Once a year they ate paraded 
before His Majesty, 
If a mule gets blind or lame, the muleteer ia fined one-fourth of the 
oost price; ond one-half, if itis loot. 
Asses alao aré employed for carrying burdens and fetching water- 
They get 34, of grain. and 1d. for grass — The furniture for asses is the 
same as that. [or eountre-bred mules, but tio saddle ja given. The annual 
allowance for repairs la 23d. The keepers do not yet above 1204. per 
mensem. 


A*in 72, 

THE MANNER TN WHICH HIS MAJESTY SPENDS HIS TIME. 

The snecess of the thres branches of the government, and the fulfil- 
ment of the wishes of the enbjects, whether great or small, depend upon 
the manner in which « king spends his tine. The care with which His. 
Majesty guards over his motives, and watches over his emotions, bears 
on its face the sign of the Infinite, and the stamp of immortality ; and 
though thousands of impertant matters occupy, at one and the same time, 
his attention, they do not stir up the rubbish of confusion in the temple of 
his mind, nor do they allow the dust of dismay to settle on the vigour of 
his mental powers, or the habitaul earnestness with which Hix Majesty 
contemplates the charms of God's world. His anxiety to do the will of 
the Creator in ever iherasinur : and thus his insight and wisdom are ever 
deepening. From his practionl knowledge, and capacity for 
excellent, he can sound men of experience, though rarely casting a glance: 
on his own ever extending excellence. Ho listens to great and small, 
expecting that « good thought, or the relation of a noble deed, may kindle 
in his mind a new lamp of wisdom, though ages have passed without his 
having found # really great man, Impartinl statesmen, on seeing the 
ragacity of His Majesty, blotted out the book of their own wisdom, and. I 
commenced a new leaf. But with the magnanimity which distinguishes 
him, and with hie wonted zeal, he continues his search for superior men, 
and finds a reward in the care with which he selects auch as are fit for 
his society, 
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Although surrounded by: every. external pamp and display, and by 
every indncement to lead a life of luxury and euse, he docs not allow his 
desires, or his wratli, to renounce allegisnee to Wisdom, his sovereign 
how much lesa woul he permit them to lead him to a bad deed ! Even\ 
the telling of stories, which ordinary people use as a means of lulling 
* themselves into «Jeep, serves to keep Hie Majesty awako. 
Anlently feeling after God, «td searching lor truth, His Majesty 
: exercises upon himeelf both inward and outward austerities, though he 
oconsionally joins public worship, in order to hush the elandering tongues 
of the bigots of the present age. But the great object of his life is the 
aoquisition of that sound morality, the sublime loftiness of which | 
captivates the hearts of thinking sages, and silences the taante of malote | 
and sectarians. 
Knowing the value of « lifetime, he never wastes his time, nor does 


Ald he omit any necessary duty, «o that in the light of his upright intentiom, 
7 every action of his life may be considered na an adoration of God. 
It is beyond my power to describe in adequate terme His Majesty's 


devotions, He passes every moment of his life in self-examination or in 
adamtion of God. He expecially does so at the time, when morning 
spreads her azure silk, and scutters abroad her young, golden beams ; and 
at noon, when the light of the world-illuminating sun embraces the 
universe, and thus becomes.a source of joy for all men; in the evening 
when that fountain of light withdraws from the eyes of mortal nian, to 
the hewildering grief af all who are friends of light; and lastly at midnight, 
when that gréat cause of life turns again to ascend, and to bring the news 
of renewed cheerfulness to all who, in the melancholy of the night, are 
stricken with sorrow. All these grand mysteries are in honour of God, and 
in adoration of the Creator of the world; and if daurk-minded, ignorant 

| men cantiot. comprehend. their signification, who is to be llamed, and 
whose loss is it |. Indeed, every man acknowladges that we owe gratitude 

, and reverence to out benefactors; and hence it j& ineumbent on us, 
though our strength may fail, to show gratitude for the blessings we * 

m gocvive from the run, the light of all lights, and to enumerate the benefita 
whieh he bestows. This ie essentially the duty of kings, upon whom, 

according to the opinion of the wise, thie sovereign of the heavens sheds 





NT an immediate light.* And this ie the very motive which uctuates His 
i Majesty to venerate fire and reverence Tampa. 
i r But why should I speak ofthe mysterions blessings of the sun, or of 
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thie transfer of his greater light to lampa} Should I not rather dwell on 
the perverseness af those weak-minded zealots, who, with much concern, 
talk of His Majesty's religion as of à deification of the Sun, and the intro- 
duction of fine-worhip !. But I shall dismiss them with a smile. 

The compassionate heart of His Majesty finds no pleasure in eruelties, 
or in causing sorrow to others; he is ever sparing of the lives of his 
subjects, wishing to bestow happiness upon all, 

His Majesty abstaine much from flesh, eo that whole months pase away 
without his touching any animal food, which, though prized by most, is 
nothing thought of by the sage His anyust nature cares but little for 
the pleasures of the world. In the course of twenty -four hours he never 
makes more than one meal. He takes a delight in spending his time in 
performing whatever is necessary and proper, He takes a little repose iu 
the evening, and again for a short time in tle morning; but his sleep 
looks more like waking. 

His Majesty is accustomed to spend the hours of the night profitably ; 
to the private audience hall are then admitted eloquent philosophers 
and virtuous Safix, who are seated according to their rank and entertain 
His Majesty with wise discourses. On such occasions His Majesty fathoms 
them, and tries them of the touchstone of knowledge, Or the object 
of an ancient institution is disulosed, or new thoughts are hailed with 
delight. Here young men of talent learn to revere anid adore His Majesty, 
end experience the happiness of having their wishes fulfilled, whilst old 
men of impartial judgment see themselves on the expanse of sorrow, 
finding that they have to pass through a new course of instruction. 

There are also present in these assemblies, unprejudiced historians, 
who do not mutilate history by adding or suppressing facts, and relate 
the impressive events of ancient times. His Majesty often makes remarks 
wonderfully shrowd, or starts a fitting subject for conversation. On other 
occasions matters referring to the empire and the revenue are brought up, 
when His Majesty gives orders for whatever is to be done in each case, 

About a watch before daybreak, musicians of all nations are 
introduced, who recreate the assembly with music and wong, and religious 
strains ; and when four ghayis are left till morning His Majesty retires 
to his private apartments, brings his external appearance in harmony 
with the simplicity of his heart, and launches forth into the ocean of 
contemplation. In the meantime, at the close of night, soldiers, 
merchants, peasants, tradespeople, and otjinr professions gather round 
. the palace, patientl waiting to eateh a glimpse of His Majesty. Soon 
"alter daybreak, they are allowed to make the horwiah (vide A*in 74). After 
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this, His Majesty allows the attendants of the Harem to pay their compli- 
mente, During this time various matters of worldly and religious import 
i ate brought to the notice af His Majesty. As soon s» they are settled, 
he returns to his private apartments and reposes a little 
The good habits of His Majesty are so numerous that I cannot 
adequately describe them IfI were to compile dictionaries on this | 
subject they would not be exhaustive. 


| A*in 73. i 
REGULATIONS FOR ADMISSION TO COURT. { 


Admittance to Court is a distinction conferred on the nation at large ; 
it is s pledge that tlie three branches of the government aw properly | 
looked after, und enables subjecta personall to apply for redress of their 
grievances. Admittance to the ruler of the land is for the success of his 
government what irrigation i» for a flower-hed ; itis the fuld, on which j 
the hopes of the nation ripen into fruit. j 

Hiu Majesty generally receives twice in the course of twenty-four 
. hottra, when. people of all classes cnn satisfy their eyes and hearts with 
3 the light of his countenance. First, after performing his morning 

devotions, he ia vidble from outaide the awning, to people of all ranks, 

i whether they be given to worldly pursuits, or to A life of solitary contem- 
plation, without any molestation from the mace-beaters. This mode of 
showing himuelf is called, in the langunge of the country, darsan (view) ; 
and it frequently happens that business ts tranaucted at this time, The 
second time of his being visible i» in the State Hall, whither he generally 
goes after the first watch of the day. But this sasetubly is sometimes 
announced towards the close of day, or at night. He also frequently 
appears at a window, which opens into the State Hall, for the transaction 
of business; or he dispenses there justice calmly and serenely, or 
examines into the dispensation of justice, or the merit of officers, without 
being influenced in his judgment by any predilections or anything impure 
and contrary to the will of God. Evory officer of government then 
presents various reporta, ot explains hie several wants, and is instructed 
by Hi» Majesty how to proceed. From his knowledge of the character 
of the times, though in opposition to the practice of kings of past ages, 
His Majesty looks upon the amallest details as mirrors capable of reflecting - 
a comprehensive outline; he does not reject that which superficial 
observers call unimportant, and counting the happiness ol. his subjecta: 
as essential to bis own, never suffers his equanimity to be disturbed. 
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Whenever Hie Majesty holds court they beat s large drum, the 
sounds of which are accompanied by Divine prise, In this tanner, 
people of all classes receive notice. Hix Majesty's sons and grandchildren, 
the grandees of thy Court, and all othermen who have admittance, attend 
to make the kornisk, antl remain standing in their proper places. Loarned 
men of renown nnd skilful meohanies pay their respecte ; the Diroghas 
and RBitikehts (writers) set forth their severa] wants; and the officers af 
justice give in their reports. Hix Majesty, with hie utual insight, gives 
orders, anil settles everything in a sutisfoctory manner. During the 
whole time, skilful gladiators and wrestlers from all countries hold them- 
selves in readiness, and singers, male and female, are in waiting, Clever 
jugglors and funny tumblers also are atcxions to exhibit their dexterity 
‘and agility, 

Hia Majesty, on such occasions, addresses himself to many of those 
who have been presented, impressing all with the correctness of his 
intentions, the tmbiasedness of hin mind, the humility of hia disposition, 
the mngnaniinity of his heart, the exeellonce of his nature, the cheerfulness 
of his countenance, and the frankness of his manners; his intelligence 
pervatles the whole assembly, and multifarious matters are easily and 
satisfactorily settled by his truly divine power. 

This vale of sorrows is changed to a place of rest: thearmy and the 
nation are content. May the empire flourish, and these blessings endure t 


A*ta 74. 
REGULATIONS REGARDING THE KORNISH AND THE TASLIM. 


Superticial observers, correctly enough, look upon « king as the origin 
of the peace and comfort af the subjects. Bat man of deeper insight are 
of opinion that even spiritual progress among a people would be impossible 
unless emanating frotn the king, in whom the light of God dwells; for 
near the throne, men wipe off the stain of conceit and build up the arch 
of trae humility,* 

With the view, thon, of promoting this true humility, kings in their 
wisdom have mude regulations for the manner in which poople ure to: 
show their obedience. Some kings have adopted the bending down of 
the head. Hie Majesty has commanded the palm of the right hand to be 
—— forehead and the head to be bent downwards. This 


; which ls the fucndation of all 
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modo of aulutation, in the language of the present age, is called kornisk, 
and signifies that the enluter has placed his head (which ix the seat of 
the senses and the mind) into the hand of hamility, giving it to the royal 
asombly ns a present, and has made himself in obedience ready for any 
aervioe that may be required ef him. 

The salutation, ealled taam, consists in placing the back of the right 
hand oti the ground, and then raising it gently till the person stands erect, 
f when he pute the palm of his hand upon the crown of his head, which 
ploasing manner of saluting signifies that ke ii rady to giva himself as 
an piforing. 

His Majesty relates ns follows: " One duy my royal father bestowed 
upon me one of his own caps, which I put on. Because the cap of the king 
was rather large, I had to hold it with my fright] hand, whilst bending 
my head downwards, and thus performed the mannet of salutation 
(Kornish) above described. The king was pleased with this new method, 
and from his feeling of propriety ordered this to be the mode of the 
kornish and taslim. 

Upon taking leave, or presentation, or upon receiving a mangab, 
a jágir, ot a dress of honour, or an elephant, ora horse, the rule is to make 
three taatime ; but only one on all other occasions, when salaries are paid, 
Jl or presenta are nade, 

Such a degree of obodience ix alio shown by servants to their master, 
and looked upon hy them as a marce of blessings, Hence for the disciples 
Ls of His Majesty, [t was necessary to add something, viz., prostration t 

E (sijda); and they look upon a prostration before. Hi» Majesty as & 
prostration performed before God ; for royalty is an emblen: of the power 
of God, and a light-shedding ray from this Sun of the Absolute, 

Viewed in thix light, the prostration has become acceptable to many, 
and proved to them « svuree of blessings upon blessings. 

But as some perverse and dark-minded men loak wpon prostration as 
blasphemous nun-worship, His Majesty, from his practical wisdom, hax 
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E ordered it té be discontinued by the ignorant, and remitted it to all 
ranks, forbidding even his private attendants from using it in the Darbar i 
Caim (general court-days). However, in the private assembly, when any 
„of those are in waiting, upon whom the star of good fortune shines, und 
thoy receive the order of sesting themselves, they certainly perform the 
prostration of gratitude by bowing down their foreheads to the earth, 
and thus participate in the halo of good fortune. 

In this manner, by forbidding the people at large to prostrate, but 
allowing the Elect to do so, His Majesty fulfils tho wishes af both, and 

shows the world a fitting example of practica] wisdom. 


Ain T 
ON ETIQUETTE. 


b, Just as spiritual leadership requires à regulated mind, capable of 
controlling covetousness and wrath, so does political leadership depend on 
an external order of things, on the regulation of the difference among men 
in rank, and the power of liberality, 1f a king poses a cultivated 
mind, his position as the spiritual leader of the nation will be in harmony 
with hi» temporal office; and the performance of each of his political 
duties will be equivalent to an adoration of God. Should anyone search 
E for an example, I would point to the practice of His Majesty, which will 
be found to exhibit that happy harmony of motives, the contemplation 
of which rewards the searcher with an inerease of personal knowledge, 
anil leads him to worship this ideal of a king. 
f When His Majesty seats himself on the throne, all that are present 
+ perform the Kornish, and then remain standing at their places, according 
to their rank, with their arma crossed,* partaking, in the light of his 
imperial countenance, of the elixir of life, and enjoying everlasting 
happiness in standing ready for any serviti. 
— er een te ai an 

















2 Tho Sieger tips of the left band tourh tbe elbow, and thure of the right hanil 
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EC diu xS . 


The eldest prince plases himself, when standing. at a distance of one 
to four yards from the throne, or when sitting, at a dixtanne from two to _ 
tight. The second prince stands from one and one-half tu aix varda fromt 
the throne, and in sitting from three to twelve, Ro nlio the third : Init 
sometimes he is admitted to a nearer position that tle second prince, and 
at other times both stand together at the eae distance, Put Hie Majesty 
generally places the younger prinom affectionately nearer, E 

Then come the Elect of the highest sunk, who are worthy of the 
spiritual guidance of His Majesty, at a distance of three to fifteen yards, 
und in sitting from five to twenty. After this follow the senior grandes 
from three und a half yards, and then the other grandees, from ten of 
twelve and à half vards from the throne. 

All others stand in thè Vasul! One or two attendants è stand nearer 
than all. 

























din 36. ‘ 
THE MUSTER OF MEN. 
The business which His Majesty daily tranaacts in moet multifarious > 


E benee I shall only describe such affairs a« continually recur. b 
> A large number of wnen are introduned on much days, for which an 
de. | Anjuman-< Did o Dihish, or assembly of expensiture, hus been annou ^ 
Their merits aro inquired into, and thr coin of knowledge passes current. 
" 





Among the metribers of the Divine Faith ; others want medicines for 
diseases! Some pray His Majesty to remove a religious doubt ; 
aguin seek his advice for settling a worldly matter. There is no end to. — 
tich requesta, and T must. confine myself to the most necessary chases. 
The salaries of «lange number of men * from ‘Taran and Irán, ev 
and Europe, Hindustán and Kashmir, are fixed by the proper offerto 
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\ 2 manner described below, and the men themselves are taken before Hia ! 
Majesty by the paymasterx Formerly it had beets the custom for the men i 
to come with a horse and scòoufrements; but nowadaya only men f 
appointed tothe post of a Abadi ? brings horse. The salary os proposed | 
by the officers who bring them is then increased or decreased, though it | 
ds generally increased; for the market of His Majesty's liberality Is | 
never dull The samber of mon brought before His Majesty depends on 
| thes number of men available, Every Monday all such horsemen are i: 
mustered as were left from the preceding week. With the view of i 
increasing the army and the zeal of the officers, His Majesty gives to 
eich who brings horsemen, à present of two diis for each horseman, 
f — Bpeeial Bitikehis * [writers] introduce in the same manner such as are 
- fittohe Aladis. In their case, His Majesty always Increases the stipulated i 
Lomalury, A it is enstomary for every Abadi to buy * his own horse, His f 
— Majesty hus ordered to bring to every muster the honus óf any. Abadis ge! 
who may have lately died, which he hands over to the newly appointed 
-Abadis either as presents ot charging the price to their monthly salaries. i 
- n such; ocensions, Senior Grandees and other Amirs introduce also ' 
any of their friends, for whom they may solicit appointments. Hia l 
| Majesty then fixes the salaries of such candidates according to circum: 
| mtinces; but appointments under fifty rupees per meneem are. rarely 
_ ever solicited in this manner. 
Appointments to the Dmperial workshops also are madh in such 
i assemblies, and the salaries aro fixed, 


Ain: TT. 
[IS MAJESTY * AS THE SPIRITUAL GUIDE OF THE PEOPLE. 


God, the Giver of intelleot and the Creator of matter, forma mankind 
as Ho pleases, and gives to nome. comprehensiveness, and to others 
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Among men, one class of whom turn to religious (din) and the other clusa 
to worldly thoughta (dunys). Each of these two divisions selects different 
Jeaders,' and mutual repulsiveness grows to open tupture. It is then that 
men's blindness and silliness appear in their true light; it is then dis- 
covered how rarely mutual regard and charity are to be met with. 

But have the religious and the worldly tendencies of nun no common 
ground | Is there not everywhere the same enrapturing beauty * which 
beams forth from so many thousand hidden places! Broad indeed is 
the carpet * which God has spread, and beautiful the colours which He 
haa given it. 

The Lover and the Beloved are in realitv one ; * 

Idle taller» speak ðf the Brahmin ns distinct From his idol 
There is bot one lamp in this house, in the rays of which, 
Wherever T look, « bright assembly meets me. 

One man thinks that by keeping hie passions in subjection he worships 
God ; and another finds self-discipline in watching over the destinies of o 
nation. The religion of thousands of others consists in clinging to an idea ; 
they are happy in their sloth and unfitness of judging for themselves. 
But whon the time of reflection comes, and men shuke off the prejudives 
af their education, the threads of the web of religious blindness * break, 
and the eye sees the glory of harmoniouaness. 

But the ray of such wisdom does not light up every house, nor could 
every heart beat such knowledge. Again, although some are enlightened, 
many would observe silence from fear of fanatics, who lust for blood, 
but look like men. And should anyone muster sufficient courage, and 

: 7d es ape af opment rne mj and kings, the feaders of the State, 


may bo wondhipped by the meditetive and by the avtive man The 
former speculates on the essence of God, the latter rejoicts in the beauty of the world, 
represent tendencins 
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openly proclaim his enlightened thoughts, pious simypletons would call 
him « mad man, and throw him aside as of no account, whilet ill-«tarred 
wretches would at once think of heresy and atbeism, and go about with 
the intention of killing him, 

Whenever, froma lucky cireumstances, the time arrives that a nation 
learns to understand how to worship truth, the people will naturally 
look to their king, on account of the high position which he ocenpies, 
and expect him to be their spiritual leader as well; for a king possesses. 
independent of men, the ray of Divine wisdom,’ which banishes from 
hie heart everything that is conflicting, A king will therefore some 
times ohserve the element of harmony in « multitude af things, or some 
times reversely, à multitude of things in that which is apparently one ; 
for lie site on the throne of distinction, and is thus equally removed from 
joy or sorrow. 

Now this ix the case with the monarch of the present age, and this 
book ia a witness otit, 

Men versed in foretelling the fnture knew this when His Majesty 
was born,* and together with all others that were cognizant of the eectet, 
they have since been waiting in joyful expectation. His Majesty, how- 
ever, wisely surrounded himself for a time with a veil, ae if he were an 
outaider, or a stranger to their hopes But can man counteract the will 
of God | His Majesty, at first, took all such by surprise as wero wedded 
to the prejudices of tbe age ; but he could not help revealing his inten- 
tions; they grew to maturity in «pite of him, und are now fully known. 
He now iv the spiritual guide of the nation, nnd sees in the performance 
of this duty a means of pleasing God. He has now opened the gate 
that leads to the right path, and satisfies the thirst of all that wander 
about panting for trath, 

Bot whether he checks men in their desire of hecoming disciples, or 
admits them at other times, he guides them in each ease to the realm of 
bliss. Many sincere inquirers, from the mere light of his wisdom, ar his 
holy breath, obtain a degree of awakening whieh other spiritual doctors 
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could sot produce by repeated fasting and prayers for forty days. 
Numbers of those who have renounced the sworkd, sa Sanndsis, Jogis, 
Seerts, Qalandars, Halima, ant Sifts, awl thousands of such as follow 
worldly punssits as soldiers, tradespeople, mechanics, and husbantdines, 
have daily their eres opened toinsight, or hove the light of their knowledge 
incrensed. Men of all nations, young and old, friends and strangers, 
the far and near, look upon affering a vow to His Majesty an the trans of 
solving all their difficulties, and bend down in worship on obtaining their 
desire. Others again, from the dintance of their homes, or to avoid the 
orowds gathering at Court, offer their vows in secret, and pass their lives in 
grateful praises. But when His Majesty leaves Court, in order to settle 
the affairs of a province, to conquer a kingdom, or to enjoy the pleasures 
of the chase, there is not « hamlet, a town, or a city thst does not send 
forth crowds of men and women with vow-offeringa in their hands, and 
prayers on their lips, touching the ground with their foreheads, praising 
the olficacy of their vows, or proclaiming the accounts of the spiritual 
assistance received. Other multitudes ask for lasting bliss, for an upright 
heart, for advice how best toact, for strength of the body, for enlighten- 
ment, for the birth of a son, the reunion of friends, a long life, increase 
of wealth, elevation in rank, and many other thimgs. His Majesty, who 
knows whut, ix really good, gives satinfactory answers to every ene, and 
applies remedies to their religious perplexities. Not a day passes but 
people bring cups of water to him, beseeching him to breathe upon it. 
He who reads the letters of the divine orders in the book of fate, on seeing 
the tidings of hope, takes the water with his blessed hands, places it in 
the rays of the world-illuminating «un, and fulfila the desire of the 
suppliant., Many sick people * of broken hopes, whose diseases the nist. 
eminent physicians pronounced incurable, have been restored to health 
by this divine means. 

A more remarkuble case is the following. A simple-minded reclune 
had cut off his tongue, and throwing it towards the threshold of the 
palace, said, ** Tf that certain blissfol thonght,* which I just now have, 
has been put into my heart by God, my tongue will get well; for the 
sincerity of xy belief must lead to & happy isaue”” The day waa not 
ended before he obtained his wish. 
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* ^ He [Axbu] uomid blaemii vyory otning stia iindat, ia riat SNe ultit 
TIL tod thommiven ; whiw women brought their sick bufants for his 
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Those who are acquainted with the religione knowledge and the piety 
af Tis Majesty, will not attach any importance to some of his customs,* 
remarkable a& they may appear at finit; nd those who know His 
Majesty's charity und love of justice, do not even see anything remurkable 
inthem, Inthe mognanimity of his heart he nover thinks of hie perfec- 
tion, though he is the ornament of thé worlkl. Henee lio even keeps back 
many who declare themselves willing to become his disciples. He often 
xays, * Why should I claim to guide men before T myself om guided 1" 
But whetia novice bears on his forehead the sign of earnestness of purpose, 
and he be daily enquiring more and more, His Majesty accepts him, and 
admits him on a Sunday, when the world-illuminating sun is in its highest 
splendour. Notwithstanding every strictnese and reluctance shown by 
His Majesty in admitting novices, there are many thousands, men of all 
classes, who have cast over ther shoulders the mantle of belief, and look 
upon their conversion to the New Faith as the moans of obtaining every 

At the above-mentioned time of everlasting auspiciousnesa, the novice 
with his turban in his hands, pate his head on the feet of His Majesty. 
This is symbolical,? and expresses that the novice, guided by good 
fortune and the assistance of his good star, has cast aide ? conceit and 
selfishness, the root of so many evils, offers his heart in worship, and now 
comes to inquire aa to the meansof obtaining everlasting life. His Majesty, 
the chosen one of God, then stretches out the hand of favour, raises up 
the suppliant, and replaces the turban on his head, meaning by these 
symbolical actions that he has raised up à. man of pure intentions, who 
from seeming existence hay now entered into real life; His Majesty 
then gives the tiovice the Shagt,* upon which is engraved “ The Great 
Name ”,* and His Mojesty'a symbolical motto, * Allai" Abhar." Thin 
teaches the novice the truth that 


© He [Akbar] sherwed, besides, tee partiality te the Mubsmmackens; and when iti 
straits for money, would oven plunder mome to equip ki» cavalry, Yet there 
remained in the breast of the monarch » stronghold of olatey, on which trey [the 
] could never rale v impression. — did he adore the 
sun, and make Jong prayers to it four times a day, he also held hi forth as an object 
of worship; and thoogh exceedingly tolerant ae to other males of foith, never would 
ailmit of any encroanhments om ble own divinity.” Marrey'¢ Di iet, EL. qu 1. 

* Tho text has cobaw-i Aa, nnd » little lower down, zafin4 berufüni. Zakan-i Ml, or 
spmbolical Language ix opposed to zu hds- i wagdl, «polum wonla. 

5 Or rather, from kis bend, ns the text has, bronnen the enatizgr exido of mlfishnews b 
aymbolleally expreseod by takütg off the turban. To wears turban ix à distinction, 

* apt mesus wim; swoivlly, anplhing sumed, either & ring, or & thread, as tbe. 
Beahminico! threud. Hore a ring vm to bo meant, Or it may ba the Hkonnss of the 
Kaigoroe wink, axcording 10 Badáont, tho members wore oti their turbans, 

The Great Sama ba name olf Gol. Somu asy Jt le the word Alek; others any it 
A. tbe eternal; others 40 - oyy, the living : others Al-Qayyde, the everlasting y 
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** The puse Shagt aud tho jure asght niver err: 


Seeing the wonderful habits of His Majesty, his sincere attendatita 
are guided, a» eireumstanees roquire it; amd from the wine counsels 
they receive they soon state their wishes openly, They learn to satisfy 
their thirst-in the spring of divine favonr, and gain for their wisdom and 
motives rendwed light. Others, according to their capacities are taught 
wisdom in excellent advices, 

But it is impossible, while speaking of other matters besides, to give a 
full account of the manner in which His Majesty teaches wisdoin, heals 
dangerous diseases, and applies remedies for the severest. sufferings. 
Sliould muy occupations allow safficient leisure, and should another term, 
of life be granted me, it is my intention to lay before the world a separate 
volume on this subject. 


Ordinances of the Divine Faith, 


The members of the Divine Faith, on secíng each other, observe the 
following custom, One says, “ Allah" Akbar,” and the other responds, 
** Jali* Jallüluk*." * "The motive oi His Majesty in laying down this 
mode of salutation, i» to remind men to think of the origin of their 
existenee, und to keep the Deity in fresh, tively, and grateful remembrance- 
It ie also ordered by His Majesty that, instead of the dinner naually 
given in remembrance of a man after his death, each member should 
prepare a dinner durimg his lifetime, and thus gather provisions for his 
last journey. 

Each member is to give a party an the anniversary of his birthday, 









uthers, Ardiubwan, arradim, the element and mercitul; there Ab Mehogmis, the 

EN iate = oant Hamid Si- Din of Nágor sayn the Great Name js the word 
— k it haa a reference 1e God's natüre, aa it ahows that He haw oo 
at His side, Mid Si Sun Mà jo t -vort wol itt All epithets of Ged 





arr eurstalnedt in it," b n 

V Them formule ne ot tme, Jalltds *d-Dia Mukiremad Altar, "The 
words AN@k« Abiner shi $ Govt ts -grrat, or Altar te God, "There 
be we chow bt that joe MARET for it was used oo coins, the 
Imperial mals, amd the et —— vra was called (he Piscine 
hie the Deos faith ; ana tho note 6t A income how 
trom Uh hin tthe Divine right of hinge v rame io look upon ae the 
witehid of the age, then 25 the pr — s on exrth, xod [netly 
E eris eec a H Maa Lai AA A AU ibe tar abe 
Tm wal and tho dite f hi» coins, cs a weld te sey wr Sut 
{1Ajt Nirahiin objected, and said, the phrase , and tbe empernr 
might wabetitate the Qurfan verme Jaigikre éfture (‘Te think of je the greatont 
thing], berans i1 involved n Bot His E id eae 
it ene euthicient that ne mau who felt his wenknese © im Divinity ; bo merely 
looked to the qv of the tie carried 
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and atrazige a sumptuous feast. He ie to bestow alas, and thus propare 
provisions far the long journey, 

His Majesty hax abe ordered that members shoald endeavour to 
abstain from eating flesh. They may allow others to eat flesh. without 
touching it themselves ; but during the month of their birth they are 
not even to approach meat. Nor shall members go near anything that 
they have themeclves slain; nor eat of it. Neither shall they make use 
of the same vessels with butchers; fishers; and birdeatehers, 

Members shonbl not eohahít with pregnant, old, and barren women ; 
nor with girls under tlur age of puberty, 


Norm ay vus TmaxsLATOR ON Tnk RELICS Vwa Or THR 
Ewrenon Axnax: 

Jn connexion witli the preceding A*in, it may be of interest for the 
general reader, and of some value. for the future historian of. Akbar's 
reign, to collect, in form of a inte, the information which we possess 
regarding the religious views of the Emperor Akbar, The soumes from 
which thie information is derived, are, besides Aba "I-Fazl's Á*ín, the 
Muntakhab* "t-Tawürikk by SAbds 1-Qüdir ibn-i Molnk Sháh of Badion— 
regarding whom I would refer the reader to p. 110, and to a longer article 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal tor 1869—2nd the Dabiatán* 
"I-Mazàáhib;! a work written about sixty fears after Akbar^s death byan 
unknown Muhamimadan writer of strong Piirst tondenotes. Nor must 
we forget the valuable testimony of some of tle Portuguese missionaries 
whom Akbar ealled from Gon, a» Rodolpho Aquaviva, Antonio de Mon- 
errato, Franéisco Enriques, ete, of whoni thé fir is mentioned by 
Abh 'l-Fagl under the name of Pade? Radalf* There exist also two 
articles an Akbar's religious views, ome by Captain Vans Kennedy, 
published in the second volume of the Tmnsactions of the Bombay 
Literary Society, and another by the late Horsce Haymun Wilson, which 
had originally appeared in the Caleulta Quarterly Oriental Magazine, 
vol. i, 1834, and has been reprinted in the second. volume of Wilson's: 
works, London, 1862. Besides, a fow extracts from Badiiont, bearmy on 
this subject, will be found in Sir FL Elliott's Bibliographical Index ty the 
Historians of Muhammadan India, p, WSI. The proceedings of the: 
Portuguese missionaries at Akbar Court are described: in wnbed.in Mum» 





b Printed at Oiiiutta. in UG. wA. e. adi Ulm, a ant eprint at Bombay 
AHL 1272 [ A. IX. A This warki búa shto boett tratislated the cont ol thi 


Trareala tion 
* Not Pades Mudif, ee, gots ae in Kiptinetone’s liletory, but ails, the lecter 
! lw) having been-mistalrn for à 4 5981. 








_nertainly resembles that of Pharaoh, thongh this expectation was opposed 
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Historical Account. of. Discoverwes and. Travels in. Asia, Edinburgh, 1820, 
vol. ii. 


T shall wommence with extracts from Badaoni.* "The translation is 1 
literal, which ia of great importance in a difficult writer like Badiont. 1 
Ab "LFaz's second introduction to Akbar. Mis pride, d 
IBadáont, edited bv Mawlawi Ághá Ahmad SAT in the Bibliothera ’ 
Indica; vol. ii, p, 198.] A 


Tt waa daring thew days [end of 882 AFL] that Abáà. "I-Fagl. som of 
Shaykh Mubarak of Nayor, eame tlie second time to court, He is now 
styled Slami, Heistheman that set the workdin flames, He lighted up 
the lamp of the Sabilis, illustrating thereby tha story of the man who, 
because he did not know what to do, took up a lamp in broad daylight, 
and representing himself as opposed to all secta, tied the girdle of 
infallibility round his waist, aecording to the saying, He who forms an 
opposition, gains power," He laid before the Emperor » commentary 
on the dyat* "Leurs? which: contamed all subtleties of the. Qui*án ; 
and though people said that it had been written by his father, Aba 'l-Fagl 
Was much praised. The numerical value of the lettem in the. words 
Tafari Albari (Akbar's commentary) gives the date af composition 
(983). Hut the emperor praised jt, ehieHy because he expected to find in 
Aba "I-Fagl à mat: capable of teaching the Mullàs « lesson, whose pride 


to the confidence which His Majesty had placed in me. 

The reason of Abfi ‘l-Fezl's opinionativeness and pretensions to 
infallibility was this, At the time when it was customary to get hold of, 
and kill such as tried to introduce innovations in religious matters (as 
had been the case with Mir Habshi and others, Shaykh SAbd* 'n-Nabi 
and Makidam* "l-Malk, and other learned men at court, unanimously 


4 Ao in the Lalbiering extracts the prape af tbe Hijrah ate given, the reader anny 
potest them s 10 th) table — 
Tu a d Mith May, [072 [Old Ftyin). 
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teptesented to the emperor that Shaykh Mubáürnk also, in as far an he 
pretended to be Modi! belonged to the class of innovators, and wae not 
only himseli damned, hut led others into damnation. Having obtained 
& wort of permixsion to remove him, thev dispatelied police alBoers to 
bring kim before the emperor But when they found that the Shaykh, 
with his two sons, had conebaled hinwel!, they demoliehed the pulpit 
in hie prayer-room, The Shaykh, at first, took refuge with Salim- 
Chisht] at Fatbpür, who then was in the height of his glory, and requested 
hiin to intercede for him. Shaykh Salim, however, sent him money by 
wore of his disciples, and told him it would be better for him to go away 
to Gujrt. Seeing that Salim took no interest in him, Shaykh Mubarak 
applied to Mirza SAziz Koka [Akbar’s foster-brother], who took occasion 
to praise to the emperor the Skaykh's learning and voluntary poverty, 
and the euperior talents of his two sons, adding that Mubàürak was a moat 
trustworthy man, that he had never received lands as a present, and that 
he [SAziz} could really not see why the Shaykh was so much persecuted. 
The emperor at last gave up all thoughts of killing the Shaykh. Ina short 
time matters took a more favourable turn ; and Abü 'I-Fazl when once 
in favour with the emperor (officious as he was, and time-serving, openly 
faithless, continually studying His Majesty's whims, u flatteror beyond 
all bounds) took every opportunity of reviling in the most shameful way 
that sect whose labours and motives have been so little appreciated,* 
and became the cause not only of the extirpation of these experienced 
people, but also of the ruin of all servants of God, especially of Shaykhs, 
pious men, of the helpless, and the orphans, whose Jivings and grants he 
cut down. 
He used to say, openly and implicitly — 

O Lord, »end down a proof * for the people of the world ! 

Send these Nimrods * a gnat às big a« an elephant ! 

These Pharach-like fellows have lifted up their heads ; 

Bend theni n Moses with antafi; and a Nile ! 





1 Ve p. 113, note 2. 

‘ | belonged to the believers ín fle appr at the MB AM dew 
itr Aldus usd Majulawi tumore bor his wan pooped hr — 
that there existed before Gt, heretical innotators, xbom the emperor allowed ta le 
porsectiterl, Matters soon took o different. turn, 

* Thats, «tian capable of teaching the §Ulamie = leon, Aba ‘i Fasl monns hineelf- 

+ Nimrod, or Namrhd, sni — — for their pride, Nimrod 
Soa Bid hy S gost whith hed throwyh the move ta hia brain, He could only relieve 
his pine by ng the crown of his howd; Wot at leet he died from the effecte of ie 
own b 
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And when in consequence of hie harsh proceedings, miseries and 
| tuisfortunes broke in tpon the SUlamás (who lad persecuted him and 
| hin father), he applied the following Ztuhá*i to them :— 


I have set fire to my barn with my own hands, 4 





IE As T am the incendiary, how cnn I eomplain of my enemy ! 
No one ix my enemy bat myself, 
Won i8 ma 1. T have torn niy garment with ty own hands. Å 
" Awl when during disputations people quoted against him the edict of 
any Mujtahid,! he used to say, “ Oh don’t bring me the arguments of 
E this sweetment-seller and that cobbler, or that tanner!" He thought 
JE himself capable of giving the lie to-all Shaykhs and 8Ulamás 

























i- Commencement of the Dixputations. ([Badiioni HI, p. 200.] 


* " Daring the year 983 A.H., many. places of worship were built at 
the command of His Majesty. The cause was this, For many years 
* previous to 983 the emperor had gained in succession remarkable and 
ae decisive victories. The empiro bisd grown in extent from day to day; 
everything turned ont well, and no opponent was left in the whole world, 
à His Majesty had thus leisure to come into nearer contact with ascetics 
and the disciples of the MuSiniyyah sect, and passed much of his timajn 
discussing the word of God (Qur*án), and tbe word of the prophet (the 
Hediz, or Tradition). Questions of Süfiam, scientific discussione, inquiries 
into philosophy and law, wers the order af the day. His Majesty passed 
‘whole nights in thoughts of God; he continually econpied himself with 
pronouncing the names Ya Ha and Ya Madi, which had been wentioned 
to him,? and his heart wae full of reverence for Him who is the true Giver. 
From a feeling of thankfulness for his past suceeses, he would sit many 
n» morning alone in prayer and melancholy, on a large flat stone of an old 
building which lay near tbe palace in a lonely spot, with his bead bent 

over his chest, and gathering the bliss of early hours." 
i In his religious habits the emperor was confirmed br a story which 
i he kad Heard of Sulavmán? ruler of Bengal, who, in company with 150 
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Shaykis and SUlamia, held overy morning a devotional meeting, niter { 
which he weed to transact state business; as also by the nows that 

Mirzà Sulayman, a prince of Safi tendennies, and a Sahib-s hal! was 1 
coming to him from Badalheliin. 

Among the religinos buildings was o meeting place near a tank 
called Anadptalio, where Akbar, acvompanied by a few courtiers, met 
the SUlaniis ancl liwyers of the realin, The pride of the *Ubamnis, and 
the heretical (RhiSitic) subjects disenssed in this building, eaused Mulla 
Sheri, « poet of Akbars reign, to compose a poem in which the place 
wae called a temple of Pharnoh and & building of Shaddid (mde Qur., 
Sür, 89), The result to which the discussions led will be sen from the 
following extract. 

(Bad. LH, p. 302:] 

“ For these discussions, which were held every "Thursday * night, Hia 
Majesty invited the Sayyids, Shavkhs, 5Ulamás, ati grandees, by turn. 
But as the guests generally commenced to quarrel about their places; and 
the order of precedence, Hís Majestv ordered that the grandees ahouli 
ait on the éast side; the Sayyidwan the west side} the SUlamis to the 
wouth ; and the Shaykhs to the north. The emperor then used to go 
from ons side to the other and muke his inquiries . . . when all at once, 
one night, ' the vein-of the neck of the SUlamis of the age «wellesd np,” 
and a horrid poise and eonfusion enwued. His Majesty yoo very angry 
Nt their ride behaviour, and said to me [Badüoni], * In future report any 
of the *Ularnás that cannot behave and that talks nonsense, and I shall 
make him leave the hall! T gently said to A«af Khán. * If T were to carry } 
out this order, most of the SUlamas would have to Inve,’ when His E 
Majesty suddenly axked what I lad said. On hearing my answer, he was / 
highly pleased, and mentioned say remark to those sitting near hin." B 

Soon after, another row oceurred in the presence of the Emperor. «T 

(Bad. I, p. 210.] Ia 

* Some people mentioned that Hájt Ibrálitm of Sarhind had given à 
decree, by whieh he made it legal to wear red and yellow olothes,* quoting ig 
at the sme time a Tradition as hie proof, On hearing thie, the Chief 
Justice, in the meeting hall, called him an accutwed wretch, atmsed hirm 
and lifted up his stick in order to strike him, when the HAJT by sone 
subteriuges managed to get rid of him." 


— — —— 
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Akbar was now fairly. disgusted with the Ulamis aod lawyers; 
he never pardotied pride and conceit in à man, and of all kinds of conceit, 
the concelt of learning was most hateful to him. From now he resolved 
to vex tbe printipal ©Ulamis ; and no sooner had his courtiorsdiseovered 
this, than they brought all sorts of charges agminst. them. 

(Bad. Tp, 203.) 

" His Majesty therefore ordered Mawlind SAlxi® "llah of Sultánpür, 
who had received the title of MakAdaw* 'L-Mulk, to cote to a meeting, 
ax he wished to annoy him, and appointed Haji Ubrihim Shaykh Abd 
"LFayl (who had lately come to court, and is at present the infallible 
authority in all teligious matters, and also for the New Religion of His 
Majesty, and the guide of mon to trath, and their leader in general), and. 
anveral other newcomers, to oppose him. During the discussion, His 
Majesty took every. ocasion to interrupt the Mawlind. whon he explained 
anything. When the quibbling and wrangling had reached the highest 
point, some courtiers, according to an order previously given by Hie 
Majesty, commenced to tell rather queer stories of the Mawlind, to whose 
position. one might apply the verse of the Qurfan (Sar, XVI, 72), ° Awl 
some one of you shall have his life prolonged to a. miserable agr, etc." i 

E 


* 
t 


w^ 





" Among other stories, Khün Jahàán said that he had heard that Makhdüm* 
| e "I-Mulk ! had given n fanen, that the ordinance of pilgrimage wad no longer 
biniling, but oven hurtful. When people had asked him the reason of his 
extraordinary fatio, be had said, that the two roads to Makkah, through 
| Persia and over Gujrit, were impracticable, because people, in going by 
| land (Persia) had to suffer injuries at the hand of the Qizilbáshes (1.e., the 
. Shisah inhabitants of Persian), and in going by sea, they ud to put up 
with indignities from the Portugues, whose ehip-tickets had pictures 
t of Mary and Jextis stamped on them. To make wae, therefore, of the 
latter alternative would mean to countenance idolatry; hence both 
roada were closed up. 

" Kbán Jahán also related that the Mawlina had invented a clever 
a trick by which he escaped paying the legal alms apon the wealth which 
he amassed every veur. Towards the end of each year, hé ased to make 

over all hia stores to hie wife. but he took them back beforn the year 7 
c had Actually run out.* * - 





a Thie estrat aa iren by Gir M Eliatt po p 244, vomreys à its ! 
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“ Othor tricks also, in comparison with which the tricks of the children 
uf Moses are nothing, and rumours of liis meanness and shabbiness, liis 
open cheating and worldlinese, and his eruelties said to have been practised 
on the Shnylhs abd tlie poor of the whole country, but especially on the 
Atnudiire and other deserving people of the Panjib—all came up, one 
story after the other. His motives, ' which shall he revealed on the day 
Of remurrection ' (Qur LXXXVI, 9), wer disclosed ; all sorte of stories, 
tulenlated to ruin his character and to vilify him, were got up, till it waa 

evolved to force him. to go to Makkah, 

“ But when people axked him whether pilgrimage was a duty for a 
man in his circumstances, he said No;* for Shaykh SAbd@ ‘n-Nabi had 
risen to power, whilst the star of the Mawlani was fast inking,” 

But a heavier blow was to fall on the «Ulamas, Bad. H, p. 207.] 

" At one of the above-mentioned meetings, His Majesty asked how 
many freeborm women a man was legally allowed to marry (by nikàh). 
The lawyers answered that four was the limit fixed by the prophet. The 
emperor thereupon remarked that from the time he had come of age, he 
bad pot restricted himself to that number, and in justice to his wives, 
of whom he had a large number, both freeborn and slaves, he now wanted 
to know what remedy the law provided for hit caxe, Mout 
their opinions, when the emperor remarked that Shaykh SAbd® 'n-Nabr 
had once told him that one of the Mujtahids had had os many as nine 
wives. Some of the SUlamis present replied that the Mujtahid alluded 
to was Tbn Abi Layá ; and that some had even allowed eighteen from a 
too literal translation. of the QurSün verse (Qur., Sür. IV, 3) * Marry 
whatever women ye like, two and two, and threo and three, and four 
and four,” but thia was improper. His Majesty then went à message to 

—— Shaykh SAbd" 'n-Nabi, who replied that he had merely wished to point 
out to Akbar that a difference of opinion existed on this point among 
— dawyers, but that he had not given a fitwy in order to legalize irregular 
- murre proceedings. This annoyed His Majesty very much. * The 
Shaykh,’ he said, ' told me at that time a very different thing from what 
he now tells me.” He never forgot this. : Á 

“ After much discussion on this point the *Ulamás, having collected — 
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every trodition on the subject, decreed, first, that by muiSah [not by 
nikáh] à man might marry any numberof wives he pleased ; and, secondly, 
that muah marriages were allowed by [main Malik. The RBhi*áli, 
as was well known, loved childeen born in madSah wedlock more than 
those born by with wives, contrary to the Sunnis and the Ahli 
JamaSat. 

“Om the latter point also the discussion got rather lively, and T would 
refer the reader to my work entitled Najdt* 'r-rashid [vide note 2, p. HM], 
in which the subject is briefly discussed. But to make things worse, 
Naqib Kbán fetehed a copy of the Muwatia of Imim Malik, and pointed 
to a Tradition in the book, which the Imim had cited 28a proof against 
the Tegality of mutSah marriages. 

" Another night, Qàzt YaSqüb, Shaykh Abü "I-Fazl, Hijt Ibráhim; and 
a low others were invited to meet His Majesty in tle house near tho 
Anfptala,o tauk, Shaykh Aba 'l-Fazl had been selected as the opponent; 
ati laid before the emperor several traditions regarding mulSah murriages, 
which his father (Shaykh Mubarak) had collected, and the discussion 
commenced, His Majesty then asked me, what my opinion was on this 
subject, I anid, * The conolusion which must be drawn from.so many 
contradictory traditions and sectarmns customs, is this :—Imám: Málik- 
and the Shi*ahs are unanimous in looking upon mat*gh marriages ax legal ; 
Tmim ShafiSi and the Great. Imüm (Hanifah) look upon sutSaA marriages —— 
as illegal. But, should at any time a Qazi of the Maliki seot decide that 
mutSah ix legal, it is legal, according to the common belief, even for 
ShadSt's and Hanalts, Every othor opinion on this subjeot is idle talk." 
This pleased His Majesty very much.” 

The unfortunate Shaykh YaSqab, however, went on talking about 
the extent of the authority of a Qazi, He tried to shift the ground; _ 
but when he ssw that he was discomfited, he said, “ Very well, I have 
nothing elie to say—just as His Majesty pleases.” 

“The Emperor thon «aid, ‘I herewith appoint the Maliki 
Hasan ‘Arab as thy Qazi before whom I lay this case concerning my 
wives, and you, Ya*qüb, are from to-day suspended. This was. 
immediately obeyed, aud Qizt Hasan on the wpot gave a decree which. 
müde mudSa marriages legal, — E l 

“The veteran lawyers, as Makbdfüm? I-Mulk, Qizi Ya*qüb, and others, 
made vory long faces at these proceedings. i 

“This was the commencement of * their sere and yellow leaf '. 

“The result was that, à few days later, Mawlind Jalil* 'd-Din of 
Multan, » profound and learned man, whose grant had been transferred, 
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* Other tacks alse, in comparison with which the tricks of the children 

of Moses are nothing, and rumours of lis meannesa nnd shalibiness, liis 

open cheating and worldliness, and his cruelties said to have been practised 

on the Shaykhs and the poor of the whole country, but especially on the 

Aimadirs anil other deserving people of the Panjib—all camé up, one 
story after the other. His motives, * which «hall be revealed on the day 
if resurrection ' (Qur. LXXXVI, 9), were disclosed ; all sorts of stories, 
ealeulated to ruin his character and to vilify him, were got wp, till it was 
resolved to force him to go to Makkah, 

" But when people waked him whether pilgrimage waa a duty for a 
man in his eireumstances, he said No ;* for Shaykh SAbd* *n-Nabl. had 
risen to power, whilst the star of tho Mawlānā was fast sinking.” 

But a heavier llow was to fall on the €Ulamás.. | Bad. H, p. 207.] 

"At out of the above-mentioned meetings, His Majesty asked how 
many Jreehorn women a man was legally allowed to marry {by nikah). 
Tho lawyers answered that four was the limit fixed by the prophet. The 
emperor thereupon remarked that from the time he had come of age, he 
had not restricted himself to that number, and in justice to his wives, 
of whom he had a large number, both freeborn and slaves, he now wanted 

to know what remedy the law. provided for his case. Most expressed 

their opinions, when the emperor remarked that Shaykh SAbd* 'n-Nabt 

had once told him that one of the Mujtahids had had as many as nino 

] - wives Some of the *Ulaniüs present replied that the Mujtahid alluded 

vo was Ibn Abi Layá ; and that some had even allowed eighteen from a 

too litera] translation of the QurSitn verse (Qur., Sür. IV, 3), * Marry 

whatever women ye like, two and two,* and three and three, and four 

and four, hut this was improper. His Majesty then sent à. message to 

Shaykh SAbd" *n-Nabi, who replied that hé had merely wished to point 

_ out to Akbar that a difference of opinion existed on this point among 

lawyers, but that hë had not given a fatra in order to legaliza irregular 

marriage proceelings, Thia annoyed Hiy Majesty very much. *The 

— Rhaykh." he said, ' told roe at that time a very different thing from what 
he. now tells me." He never forgot this. u xu 

" After much discussion on this point the Ulama, having collected 
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every tradition on the subject, decreed, first, that by muSah [not by 
nibh] & man might marry any number of wives lie pleased ; and, secondly, 
that wutSoh marriages were allowed by Imám Málik. The Bhi*áli, 
is was Well known, loved children born in matsa wedlock more than 
those born by wikdh wives, contrary to the Sunnis wnd the Ahki 
JamaSat, 

“ On the latter point also the disenssion got rather lively, and I would 
roler tho mador to my work entitled Najat® 'r-rashid [wide pote 2, p. 104), 
in which the subject is brieHy. discussed. Bat to make things worse, 
Naqib Khin fetched » copy of the Miwatta of Imim Málik, and pointed 
to & Tradition in the book, which the Imám had cited 24 9 proof againat 
the legality of muSah marriages. 

» Another night; Qazt YaSqüb, Shaykh Ab ‘L-Fagl, HajtTbrikim, and 
a [ew others were invited to meet His Majesty in the house near the 
Anu&ptaláj tank, Sbaykh Abà 'L-Fazl had leen selected as the opponent, 
und laid before the emperor several traditions regarding mufSah marriages, 
which his father (Shaykh Mubarak) hod collected, and the discussion 
commenced, His Majesty then asked me, what my opinion was on this 
subject, T said, * The concluxion which must be drawn from so many 
contradictory traditions und sectarmns customs, i» this :—Imám Màlik 
and the ShiSaha are unanimous in looking upon muSah marriages s legal ; 
Tmám Sháfisi and the Great. 1müm (Hanifab) look npon mutah marriages 
as illegal. But, should at any time a Qàgi of the Maliki seot decide that 
snutSah i» legal, it is legal, according to the common belief, even for 
Shá&Si's and Hanafís Every other opinion on this subject is idle tall.” 
‘This pleased His Majesty very much." 

The unfortunate Shaykh YaSqab, however, went on talking about 
the extent of the authority of a Qazi, He tried to shift the ground ; 
but when he saw that he was discomfited, he said, " Very well, I have 
nothing else to say—just as His Majesty pleases.” 

“The Emperor then said, ‘I herewith appoint the Maliki 
Hasan ‘Arab as the Qizi before whom I lay thir case concerning my 
wives, and you, YaSqfib, are from to-day suspended.” This was. 
immediately obeyed, and Qazi Hasan on the spot gave a decree which. 
made mufSah marriages gl 0000 | 

"The veteran lawyers, as Makbdüm? I-Mulk, Qizi Ya*qüb, and others, 
made very lung faces at these proceedings. f 

“This was the commenoerent of * their sere and yellow leaf '. 

“The result was that, à few days later, Mawlind Jalil* 'd-Din of 
Multün, & profound and leürned tun, whose grant had boen transferred, 
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was ordered from Agra (to Fatbpür Sikri) and appointed Qazi of the 
tealm, Qagt YaSqib wee sent to Gaur aa District Qazi. 

“ From this day henceforth, * the road of opposition and difference in 
opinion’ lay open, and remained so till His Majesty was appointed 
Mujtahid ofthe empire.” [Here follows the extract regarding the formula 
Allak* Akbar, viven on p. 175, note 1.] 


TBad&ont IT, p. 211.] 


" During: this year [983], there arrived Hakim Abü "-Fath, Hakim 
Hunviyiin (who subsequently changed his name to Humáyün Qull, 
and lastly to Hakim Humám), and Nür* *d-Din, who as poet is known 
under the natne of Qarárs. They were brothers, and came froni Glin, 
near the Caspian Sea. The eldest brother, whose manners and address 
were exceedingly winning, obtained in a ahort time great ascendeney over 
the Emperor; a Matsa) ely: udépiod Masa 1d every ange 
in the religious idens of His Majesty, or even went in advance o them, and 
thus became ina short time a most intinuito friend of Akbar. 

“Soon after there came from Persia, Mullà Muhammad of Yazd, who 
got the nickname of Yazidi, and attaching himself to the emperor, com- 
menced openly to revile the &ohabah (persons who knew Muhammad, 
vxpept the twelve Imüms], told queer stories about them, and tried hard 
to make the emperor a ShiSah. But he was soon left behind by Bir Bar— 
that bustard !—and by Shaylh Abü "I-Fasl and Hakim Aba "I-Fatb, who 
auccessfullv turned the emperor from the Talim, and led him to reject 
inspiration, prophetehip, the miravlea of the prophet and of the saints, 
and even the whole law, so that I could no longer bear their company, 

"At the same time, Hie Majesty ordered. Qàgi Jalil» 'd-Din and 
several SUlaziás to write a commentary on the Qur*in ; but this led to 
great rows among them. 

* Deb Chand. Rája Manjbola—that fool—once set tho whole court in 
laughter by: saying that Allah after all had great respect for cows, èlse 
the cow would not have been mentioned in the first chapter (Sürat* 
"Lbagarah] of the Qur*àn. 

* His Majesty had also the early history of the Islim read out to him, 
and soon commenced to think lew of the Sabdwh. Soon after, the 
observanos of the five prayers and thè fasta, and the beliet in everything 
eutimeeted with the prophet, were put down as tagfids, ot religious blindness, 
and man's reason was acknowledged to be the basit of all religion, 
Portügnese priests also camo frequently; and His Majesty inquired 
into the articles of their belief which are based upon reason." 
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(Badiont I, p, 245-] 

“Ty the beginning of the next year [564], when His Majesty was at 
Dipalpür in. Málwali, Sharil ol Amul arrived, This apostate lad rmn 
from country to country, like à dog that has burnt its foot, and turning 
from one sect to the other, he went on wrangling till be became a perfect 
heretic. For some time -he had studied SG(e nonsense in the school of 
Mawlana Mubanuuad Zihid of Balkh, nephew o( the great Shaykh Husa yn 
of Khwárazm, nnd had lived with derwishes. But as he hed little of a 
dorwikh in himself, he tatked slander, and was eo full of conceit that they 
hunted him away. The Mowlini aleo wrote 4 poem against him, in 
which the following verse occars ;— 

* There was a loretie, Sharif by name, 
Who talked very big, though of doubtful fame 

“In bis wanderings ke had come to the Dakhin, where he made himel 
so notorious, that tha King ef the Dakhin wanted to kill him. But 
he was only pot on a donkey, and shown about in the wity, Hindustan, 
however, is & nice large place, where anything is allowed, and no one 
cares for another, and peoplo go on ae they may. He therefore made for 
Málwahi and settled at a place five toe distant from the Imperial camp, 
Every frivolous and absurd word he spoke was full of yenom, and became 
the general talk. Many fools, expecially Persian heretics (whon: the 
Ter custo out a people cast out hairs which they find in doagh—suoh 
heretics are called Nugfawis, and are destined to be the foremost worshippers 
of Antichrist) gathered round him, and spread, ot hia order, the rumour. 
that he was the restorer of the Millennium. ‘The sensation was immense. 
As soon na His Majesty heard of him, he invited him one night to a private 
audience in a long prayer room, which had been made of cloth, and in 
which the emperor with hie suite wed to say the five daily prayers. 
Ridiculous in his exterior, ugly in shape, with his neck stooping forward, 
be performed bis obeisunce, and stood still with his arm crossed, and you 
conl scarcely see how. hië blue ryo (which colour? is a Sign of hostility to 
our prophet) shed lies, falsehood, and hypocrisy, There he stood for a 
long time, and when he got the order to sit down, he prostrated himself it 
worship, and sat down duzünd (mde p. 108, note 2), like an Indian eaumel. 
He talked privately to His Majesty ; no one dared to draw near them, but, 
| sometimes heard (rom a distance the word Silm (knowledge) because ha 
spoke pretty lud. He enlled his silly vien the tmth of truths ", or’ the 
groundwork of things *. 

tt D E 
ue Europeans have ble eyes, The expression ia pa ohi su Harizi 
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" A fellow ignorant of things external and internal, 
Fromm silliness indulging idle talk. 
He i» immersed iti heresies infernal, 
And prattles—God forbid !—of truth eternal. 


“The whole talk of the man was a mere repetition of the ideas of 
Mabmüd of Basakhwán (a village in Gilán), who lived at the timo of 
"Timür. Mahmüd who had written thirteen treatises of dirty filth, full of 
wach hypocrisy as no religion or sect would auffer, and containing nothing 
but Aral, which name he had given to thi ‘ ncienee of expressed and 
implied language". The chief work of this misetuble wreteh is entitled 
Bahr ò Küza (the Ocean nnd the Jug), and contains such Joathsome 


nonsense, that on listening to it one's ear vomits, How the devil would: 


havelarighed in his face, if he had heard it, and howhe would have jumped 
for joy! And this Sharif—the dirty thief—bhad also written.a collection 
of nonsense, which he styled Turashuhuh-i Zuhir, in which he blindly 
follows Mir SAbd* 'l-Awwal, This book ie written in loose, deceptive 
aphorisms, each commencing with the words mi farmidand (the master 
said), n queer thing to look at, and a mass of ridiculous, silly nonsense. 
But notwithstanding his ignorance, according to the proverb, * Worthies 
will meet,’ he has exerted euch an influenee on the spirit of the age, and 
on the people, that be is now (in 1004], a commander of One Thousand 
and His Majesty's apostle for Bengal, possessing the four degrees of faith, 
And calling, as the Lieutenant of the emperor, the faithful to these degrees." 
The discussions on Thursday evenings wore continued for the next 
year. In 986, they became violent, in as fat as the elementary principles 
of the Islim were chosen ns subject, whilst formerly the disputations 
had turned on single points. The SUlamis, even in the presence of the 
emperor, often lost their temper, and called each other Kafire, or accursed. 


[Ba4. IT, p. 255.] 

" Makhdüim also wrote a pamphlet against Shaykh Abd» 'n-NaHI, in 
which he accused him of the murder of Khize Khan of Shirwan, who waa 
suspected to have reviled the prophet, and of Mir Habshi, whom he had 
ordered to be killed for heresy, Bat he also said in the pamphlet that 
it was wrong to say prayers with SAbd" ‘n-Nabi, bemuse be had beon 
undutiful towards his father, and was, besides, afflicted with piles. Upon 
this, Shaykh SAbd® 'n-Nabi called Makhdiim a fool, and cursed him. The 
SUlamisx now broke up into two parties, like the Sibtix and Qibtin, 
gathering either round the Shaykh. or round Maklidüm" L-Mulk; and 

"the heretic innovators used this opportunity, to mislead the emperor 
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by their wicked opinions and aspersions, and turned truth into falsehood, 


and represented lies as truth. 

“His Majesty Gill now [D86] had shmnrn every sincerity, and was diligently 
searching for truth, But Ins education had been much neglected z ond 
sitrounded as he was hy men-of tow and heretic principles, he had toon 
forced to doubt the truth of the Idm. | Falling from one perplexity into the 
ether, loe lost wight of his real object, the search of truth ; and when the strong 
embankment of our clear lave and our excellent forth had once been broken 
theough, Hin. Majesty grew colder amd colder, til after the short apase of 
jive of aie yours nol a trove of Muhammadan feeling was left yn his heart, 
Miuttere then became very different.” 

Bad; H, p. 224.] 

"Tn 984 the nows nrrived that Shàh Tahmásp of Persia had died, and 
Sháh Tim TI had succeeded hin, — The Tàrikh of lis accession is given 
in the first lotters of the three words way, and ds [3-- 2$-- b 054]. 
Shih lamAil yave the order that any one who wished to go to Mukkah 
vould have his travelling expenses paid from the royal exchequer. Thus 
thousands of people partook of the spiritual blessing of pilgrimage, 
whilst here you dare not now [1004] mention that word, and you would 
expose yourself to capital punishment if you were to ark leave from court 
for this purpose.” 

(Bad. Lp, 241.] : 

" In 9&5, the news arrived that Shüh IxnüSil; son of Sháh Tahmaep 
had been murdered, with the consent of the grandeis, by hin sister Part 
Jan Khdaum. Mir Haydar, the riddle writer, found the Thrikh of his 
accession in the words Shahinahih-4 esi samin [084] “a king of the faoe 
of the earth. and the Tárikh of his death in. Shahinahad-4 ser-£ zamin 
[oss] “a king below the face of the earth’ At that, time also there 
appeared in Persia the great comet which had been visible in. India 
p. 240); abd the consternation war awful, expecially ax at the sume time 
the Turks conquered Tabriz, Shirwin, and Mazandarin. Sultin Muham- 
mad Khudábanda, son: of Sháh Tahmásp, but by wnother mother, 
succeeded ; and with him andad the time of reviling and cuning the 
Sakálah 


git LWA] ae thee Tirfi ol his aeeemnlemn, we 

Taliep from #90 to O44 > IemacH FH, 088 te paa 

Prinep’s Tables (ind editim, p. 308) give »--Tahmaap, S32 to 953; Irmást EL, from 
ast te 


uo in hin ehort Mewoirs. (Pers. Ma, FAY, As. Sox. Bengal) gives the word. — 
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\ But the heretical ideas Ind certainly entered Hindasin froi Persia?" 
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Bapi.ont's Summany or THe Reasons waick ceo Akuanvo Rexounce 
THe Istan. 
[ Bad. 11, p. 256.) 

The following are the principa! reasons. which led. His Majesty from 
the right path. I shall not give all, but only some, according to tlie 
proverb, ** That. whieh ix amall, guides that which is great, and a sign 
of fenr in á man pointa him owt as the culprit." 

The principal reason is the large number of learned men of all 
denominations and sects that came from various countries to court, and. 
received personal interviews. Night and day people did nothing but 
inquire and investigate; profound points of science, the. subtleties of 
revelation, the curiosities of history, the wonders of nature, of which 
large volumes could only give a summary abstract, wore ever spoken of. 
His Majesty collected the opinions of every one, especially of much aa were 
not Mahammadana, retaining whatever he approved of, and rejecting 
everything which was against hie disposition and ran counter to his 
wishes, From his earliest childhood to his manhood, and from his 
manhood to old age, His Majesty has passed through the most various 
phuses, and through all sorts of religious practices and sectarian beliefs, 
and has collected everything which people can find in books, with a talent. 
of selection peculiar to him, and a spirit of inquiry opposed to every 
[Islámitic] principle. Thus a faith hased on some elementary principles 
traced itself on the mirror of his heart, and.as the result of all the influences 
which were brought to bear on Hig Majesty, they grew, gradually as the 
outline of a stone, the conviction in his heart that there were sensible men 
in all religions, and abstemious thinkers und meu endowed with miraculous 
powers, among all nations, If some true knowledge was thus everywhere 
to be found, why should truth be confined to one religion. or to a creed. 
like the skim, which was comparatively now, and scarcely a thotwand 
years old; why should one sect assert what another denies, and why 
should one claim a preference without having wuperiority eonferred on 
itself. 

Moreover, Sumanis * and Bralimins managed to get frequent. private 
interviews with Hix Majesty. As they surpass other learned men in their 
treatises on morals. and on physical and religious sciences, and reach me 
a high degree in their knowledge of the future, in-spiritual power and 
buman perfection, they brought proofs based on reason and testimony, 


! Explained io. Arnb. dietionariws ae a sect in Sind who believe it the tranmmigration 
Edd E) — cn vm e m e MA eee ee 
souls, and therefore rejected the doctrine of resurrection. 
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for the truth of thelr own and the fallacies of other religion, and 
inenleated their doctrines su firmly and so dkilfully represented things an 
quite self-evident which require consideration, that no man, by expressing 
hia doubts, could. now raise à doubt in. Hi» Majesty, even if mountams 
wore to crumble to dust, or the heuvens were to tear asunder 
Hence His Majesty cast anide the Islimitic revelations regarding 
reaurrection, tho day of judgment, aml the details connected with it, ax 
alio all ordinances based on the tradition of our prophet. He listened 
to every abuse which the courtiers heaped an our glorious and pure faith, 
whieh can be ao easily followed : and eagerly seizing euch opportunities, 
lie aliowed in words and gestures, lie satiafaction nt the treatment which 
his original religion received at their hands. 
How wise was the advice which the guardian gave a lovely being, 
“Do not smile at every face, aa the rose docs at every zephyr." ? 
When it was too late to profit by the lesson, 
She could but frown, and hang down the head. 


For some time His Majesty called 4 Brahmin, whose name was 
Purukhotam, author of » eommwntary on the , . .,* whom he asked 
to invent particular Sanscrit names for all things in existence, At other 
times, n Beahmin of thaname of Debi was palled up the wall of the castle? 
sitting ans charpae, till he arrived noar a balcony whero tho emperor used 
to sleep. Whilst thia mispended, he instructed His Majesty in the secrets 
and legends of. Hindulsm, m the manner of worshipping idols, the fire, 
the sun, and stars, and of revering the chief gods of these unbelievers, 
au» Brahma, Mahadev, Bixhn, Kishn, Rám, and Mahiunai, who are 
supposed to have been men, but. very likely never existed, though some, 
in their idlo belief, look upon them aa gods, and others as angula. His 
Majesty, on hearing further how much the people of the country prized 
their institutions, commenced to look upon them with affection. The 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls especially took a deep root in bis 
heart, and he approved of the saying.—'" There i» to teligion in which 
the doctrine of transmigration has not taken firm root." — Dneineere 
Batterers compeosed troutises in order to fix the evidence for thía doctrine ; 
and as His Majesty relished inquiries into the sonata of thesa mfidolè twho 
cannot be counted, so numerous they are, and who have mo end of 





5 Just oe Akbar liked the eephyr of injuiry inte other religious nystema. But zephyrs 
are leo destrurtive ; they matter the putak of the rene, 
t The tegt lias a few unin le 


words, n 
$ Porhapè in oriler not to quá palluted, ot beiause the balcony belonged tothe Harem, 
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revealed books, but nevertheless, do mot belong to the Abit Kitab, 
Jews, Christiats, and. Muhammadans), not à day passed buta new fruit 
of thia loathsome tree ripened into existence. 

&ometimes ngain, it waa Shaykh Taj’ ‘d-Din ot Dihi, who had to 
attend the emperor. This Shaykh is the son of Shaykh Zakarivà of 
Ajodhan. "The principal SUlamás of the age call him Taj" ‘US drifin, or 
erown of the Büfix. He had learned under Shaykh: Zaman of Panipat, 
author of a commentary on the LiwàSih, and of other very excellent 
works, was in Süfism and pantheiem second only to Shaylh Ibu SArahi, 
and. had. written. a comprehensive eonimentary on the Nushat® ‘t-Ariwah. 
Like the preceding, he was drawn iip the wall of the onstle. His Majesty 
listened whole nights to his Süfio trifles, — As the Shaykh was not over 
strict Y in acting according to our religious law, he spoke a great dial of 
the pantheistie prewenee, which idle Safis will talk about, and which 
generally lend them to denial of the law and open heresy. - He alio 
introduced polemie matters, a« the ultitate salvution by faith of Pharaoh 
— ÉGod's carwe be upon him !—which in mentioned in the Fega” cL Bikin, 
or the excellence of hope over fear? and many other things to which meti 
incline from weakness of disposition, unmindful of cogent reasons, or 
distinet religious commands, to the contrary, The Shaykh is therefore 
oue of the principal culprits who weakened His Majesty's faith in the 
orders of our religion, He also said that infidels would, of course, be kept 
foc ever in hell, but it was not likely, nor conti it be proved, that the 
punishment in hell was eternal, His explanations of seme verses of the 
Qui*àn ot of the Tradition of our prophet, were often far-fetched. Besides, 
he mentioned that the phruse. Znsdn-i Kamil (perfect. man) referred. to 
the ruler af the age, from which be inferred that the nature of a king was 
holy. In this way, be said many ugrooalle things to the emperor, rarely 
expressing the proper meaning, bnt. rather the opposite of what he knew 
to be correct, Even the sijdad (prostration), whioh people mildly: call 
saminbue (kissing tbe ground), he allowed to be due to the Insün-i Kamil ; 
be loaked upon the respect due to the king a^ a religious command, and 
called the face of the king KaSbazys Murüdát, the sanctum of desires, 


* As lung aa a BAfr contare to the Qur*ün he is shurCl i hit when he tod ihat he 
hes drawi nearer to God, mnd dom no longer rogiiira the unlinaners of Cue profanum 
vulgus, ho i$ dod, free, und becomes a beretie. 

—2 claimed divinity, and l« tbeerbure malCOm, nocursmd by God, But according 
ta eons books, and among them the wor, Pharaob repented in the tnoment of death, 
zod soknowledgot Moses tu be 4 trun prophet. 

T The Idim nkys, Ai(mdn baywt L-Howf* v 'r-r(jà6, " Falthi stands beni fesrand 
——— th te alts to fear God's wrath more than to hope for God's mvrey ; md em 
reversely. 
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and Qibla-yi hdjan, the eynosure of necessüties. — Such blasphemies ! 
other people supported by quoting stories of no credit, and by referring 
to thé practice followed by disciples af some heads of Indian sects. And 
after this, when. . 2 

Other great philosophica] writers of the age also expressed opinions, 
fot which there in noauthority. Thus Shaykh YaSqnl of Kashmir, a well- 
known writer, and at present the greatest authority in religious matters, 
mentioned some opinions held by SAyn* T-Quzit of Hamadán, that our 
prophet Muhammad was a personification of the divine name of Aba 
(the guide), and the devil wae the personification of God's names of 
Al-mucill (the tempter)? that both names, thua personified, had appenred 
in this world, and that botli pervonifications were therefore necessary. 

Mulla Muliaminad of Yard, too, waa drawn up the wall of the castle, 
and ottered unworthy, loathsome abuse against the first three Khallfahs, 
called the whole Sahabal, their followers and next followers, and the 
sainte of ist ages, infidels atid adulterers, slandered the Sunnis and the 
Alla damaSat,and represented every sect, except the ShiSah, os damned 
und leading mon into damnation. 

The differences among the SUlamis, of whom one ealled lawful what 
the other called unlawful, furnished His Majesty with another reason for 
apostar, ‘The emperor also believed that the SUlamis of his time were 
waporior in dignity and rank to Trimet Ghaxzáli and Imiüm-i Rázt,* and 
knowing from experience the flimsiness of his SUlamás, he judged those 
great men of the past by hie contemporaries, and threw them aside. 

Learned monks also came from Europe, who go by the name of Pádre.* 
They have an infallible head, called Papa. He can change any religious 
orlinatiess a8 be may think advisable, and kingi have to submit to his 
authority, These monks brought the gospel, and mentioned to the 
experot their proofs for the Trinity. His Majesty firmly believed in the 
truth of the Christian religion, and wishing to spread the doctrines of 





+ Ad the avmtater, ne the wer od holy nasus se KaGhah (the temple uf Makkah) or 
Qilok (Maklah, in ax far ae turn to tt their fare when praying) 

$ The text har an tmieoce. É 

, Meonding to fbe Talis, God leads Add] mom to salvation, hui aln to in and damna. 
tlun, Cod ersuted Alm wis kednees. 

a AAI jamiat is term which la often joiti] with thn wont Sunnie. AN ro 


rmlinaneis are rither besed spon the Qur*&n, nr the Tradition; mf spon the opiniun 

(npn o faimoos Sakthi; or nativ, ys agrecment, or the snetom gracrell 

fot diring the first eentury of the 7] Hence Mi Joma Cat compriers all anc 
letiove (jmd G bs 
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Jesus, andered Prince Murad? to take a few lessons in Christianity by 
way of muspicioukness, and charged Abü "I-Fazl to translata the Gospel. 
Instend of the uxual Bism* Ih! 'r-rahmdn* "t-rabim?, * the following lines 
were useid-— 
Ay nām- tu Jenss 0. Kiristà 
(O thou those names are Jesus and Christ) 
which mvans, O thou whose name j& gracious and blessed ^; and 
Shaykh Fayzi udded another half, in order to complete the ver 
Subhána-k* là sit-k* Yà hà. 
(We praise "Thee, there is no oti besides Tliee, O God !) 

These accursed monks applied the description of cursed! Satan, and 
ol his qualities, to Mubammnd, the best of all prophete—God's blessings 
reat. on him and hi& whole house !—4 thing which even devils would 
not do. 

Bir Bar also impressed upon the emperor that the sun was the primary 
origin of everything. The ripening of the grain in the. fields, of fruits 
and vegetables, the illumination of the universe, and the lives of men, 
depended upon the Sun, Hence it was but proper to worship and 
reverence this luminary : and people in praying shonld face towards the 
place where he rises, instead of turning to the quarter where he pets, 
For similar reasons, said Bir Bar, should men pay regard to fire and 
water, stones, trees, and other forma of existence, even to cows and their 
dung, to the mark onthe forehead anil the Brahminical thread. 

Philosophers ard learned men who had bean at Court, but were in 
disgrace, mada themselves busy in bringing proof« — They said the sun 
wan '" the greatest light’, the souree of benefit for the whole world, the 
nourisher of kings. and the origin of royal power. 

This was also the cause why the Nawrfz-i Jalili * wae observed, on 
which day, since His Majesty's accession, a great feast wan given. His 
Majesty also adopted different suite of clothes of seven different colours, 








* Prince Munki was then shout Saht gem vhi. - Jahangte (Salim) wae berm or 
Wednesday, the IT Babit= Sawwal 8T. monthe after him, hia sivter Shutéuinta 
M was born; am alter her in tho sear OTR on 3rd Muharram (Rai. 1, 132) 

Mul, who got the nickname of Pulli, as he was born in the hilly of Fatkpür 
Dünyál was born in Ajmlr duriug the night between Tuesday and Wednesday, thi 
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euch ol which wax worn on a particular day of the week in honour of the 
seven colours of the seven planets. 

The ewiperor also Jeartied from rome Hindw, formule to reduce 
the influence of the sun ta his subjection, and commenced to read them 
mornings and evenings as a religious exercise. Ho aleo belinved that 
it was wrong to kill cows, which the Hindus worship ; he looked wpon 
cow-dung ax pure, interdicted tho use of beef, and killed beautiful men (!] 
instead of cows, ‘The doctors vonfirmod the emperor in his opinion, and 
told him it was written in their books that beef was productive of all 
sorts of diseases and was vory indigestible. 

Fire-worshippers ulso lad come from: Nausari in Gujrat, and proved 
to Hi» Majesty the truth. of. Zorosster's doctrines. They called fire- 
worship "' the great. worship ", and imprexxed the emperor so favourably 
that lie learned from them the religions ternis and rites of the old Parmiv, 
and ordered: Aba "I-Fazl to make arrangements that sacred fire should be 
kept. burning at court by day and by night, according to the custom of 
the ancient Pendan kings, in whose fire-templos it had been continually 
burning ; for fire wae one of the manifestations of God, and “a ray of 
His rays ". 

His Majesty, from bis youth, had also been accustomed to celebrate 
the Hom (a kind of fire-worship) from bie affection towards the Hindu 
princesses of his Harem. 

From tho Naw Year's day of the twenty-fifth veur of his reign [885], 
Hin Majesty: openly worshipped the sun and the fre hy prostrations ; 
and the courtiers were ordered to rise when the candles and lamps were 
lighted in the palace. On tho festival of the eighth day of Virgo, he put 
on the mark on the forehead, likes Hindu, and appeared in the Audienre 
Hall, whet several Hrnlimins tied, by way of auspiciousness, a string 
with jewels on jt round his hands, whilst the grandees countenanced 
these proceedings by brinwing, according to their circumstances, pearls 
and jewels ax presents. The custom of Rakhi (or tying pieces of clothes 
round the wrists as amulets) became quite common. 

When orders in opposition te the Islam were quoted by people af 
other religions, they were looked upon by His Majesty as convincing. 
whilat Hinduism ix in reality a religion in which every order is nonsense. 
The originator of our belief, the Arabian Saints, all were said to be 
adulterers and highway robbers, and all the Muharnmadans were declared 
worthy of mproof, till at length His Majesty belonged to those of whem 
the Qurtin says (Sür 01, 8): “ They seek to extinguish God's light. with 
their mouths: But God will perfect his light thongh the infidels be averse 
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thereto," In fact. matters went so far that proofs were no longer required 
when anything connected with the Ian was to he abolished. 
Akar publicly assumes the spiritual leadership of the nation, 
[Bad HL, p. 265.] 

“In this year [087]. Hie Majesty was anxious to unite in hie persan 
the powers of the State and those of the Church; for he could not bear 
to be subordinate to uny one- Aa bhe had heard that the prophet, his 
lawful successors, and some of the most powerful kings, as Amir Timir 
Sábib-jirán, and Mirzà Ulngh Beg Gurgán, and several others, had 
thémeelves read the Khufha (the Friday prayer), be resolved to do the 
same, apparently in order to imitate their example, but in reality to appear 
in public a» the Majtahid of the age-. Accordingly, on Friday, the first 
J'innádo 'lLawwal 981, in the Jamis Masjid of Fatlypür, which he had built 
near the palace, His Majesty commenced to read the Khutba But ull at 
once be stammored and trembled, and though sesisted hy others, he eould 
scatcely read three verses of a poem, which Shayldy Fayzt bad composed, 
came quickly down from the pulpit, and handed over the duties of the 
[tnt (leader of the prayer) to Hafiz Muhammad Amin, the Court 
Khafb. These ace the verses -— 

Tho Lord has given me the empire, 
And a wise hesrt, and a strong arm, 
He hus guided me in righteonsness and justice, 
And has removed from my thoughts everything but justior. 
Hia praise surpasses man’s widerstanding, 
Great is His power, Allah” Akbar!" 
[p. 269.] 

H As it was quite customary in those days to speak ill of the doctrine 
and orders of the Qur*an, and as Hinds wretches and Hinduizing Maham- 
madina openly. reviled our prophet, irreligious writers left out in the 
profanes to their books the customary praise of the prophet, and after 
saying something to the praise of God, wrote eulogies of the emperor 
instend.* It was impossible even to mention the name of the prophet, 
because these liar» (àa Abd 'I-Fazl, Fayzi;ete-] did not keit. This wicked 
innovation gave general offence, and sowed tlie seed of evil throughout 
the eauntry ;?. but notwithstanding thix, a lot of low and mean fellows 
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put piously on their necks the collar of the. Divine Faith, and called 
Eheiselves disciples, either from fear or hope of promotion, though they 
thought it impossible to say our ereed."' 

pp. 270 to 272.] 

“ In the same yoar [987] a document made ite appearance, which bore 
tle signatures and seals of Makhdnm* "LMulk, of Shavkh SAbd* "n-Nabi, 
iuudlt* i midür, of Qazi Jalal’ *d-Din. of Multàn, Qáyiy* ]-quyàt ol Sadr 
Jahin, the muft? of the enpire, of Shaykh Mubirak, the deepest writer 
ol the age, and of Ghazt Khan of Badakiphán, who stood tmrivalled in 
the various scienoes. The objeots of the docnment was to settle the 
superiority of the Tmdun-ieddil (just leader] over the Mujtahid, which 
was proved by a relerenem t0 an ill-kwpported. authority. The whole 
matter Is a question, regarding which people differ im opinion ; but the 
document was to do kway with the.posulilitv of disagreeing about laws, 
whetber. political ot religions, and was t bind the lawyers in spite of 
themselves, Bat before the instrument. was signed, à long discussion 
took place as to the meaning ol yf shad, and as to whom the term Mujtahid 
waa applicable, and whether it really was the duty of a. just; idm. who, 
irom lisaequaintanee with politics, holds a higher rank than the Mujtahid, 
to deside, according to the requirements of the times, and the wants 
Gf the age, all sch legal questions on which there existed a diferenca of 
opinion. At last, however, ull signed the document, some willingly, 
others against their convictions. 

I shall copy the document nerbatim. 


The Document. 

«Whereas Hindüstán has now become the centre of security anil 
peace — and the land. of justice and beneficence, a large number of people, 
especially lexrued: men. and lawyers, hove immigmted and chowen this 
country for their home, Now we, the principal SUlamá, who nre not 
only well vorsed in the aeveral departtmente of the law and in the principles 


of jurispradenes, atid well-aequainted with the edicta which rest on reason 


^or testimony, but are alsi known for oor piety and honest intentions, 
have duly considered the deep meaning, first, of the verse of tlie Qur*ün 


(Sar, 1V, 62), ° Oley God, and obey the prophet, and these wha have authority 
anony you,” and eecondly, of tho genuine tradition, " Surely, the man who 
ia dearest to God on the day of judgment, s& the Tmaim-é SAdiT ; ibesteter 
obeys the Amir, obeys Me; and Whosoever rebels agiinat him, rebels against 
Me,” and thirdly, of several other prootn based on tensoning or testimony ; 
and we have agreed that the rank of a Sul fün- adit (a just ruler) is higher 
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in the eyes of God than the rank of a Mujthahid. Further we doclare 
that the king of Islam, Amir of the Faithful, shadow of God in the workl, 
€ Abd* 'l- Fat Jalát* 'd-In Muhammad Akhar. Pádishih-i ghási, whos 
kingdom God perpetuate, is a most just, a most wise, and a most God- 
fearing king. Should therefore, in future, » religious question come up, 
regarding which the opinions of the Mujtahids are at variance, and His 
Majesty, im hia penetrating understanding and clear wisdom, be inclined 
to adopt, for the benefit of the nation and as a political expedient, any 
of the conflicting opinions which exist on thst point, and issue a decree 
to that. effect, ww do hereby agree that such à decree shall he binditur on 
us and on the whole nition. 

' Further, we declare that, should His Majesty think fit to issue « 
new order, we und the nation shall likewise be bonnd by it, provided 
always that such an order be not only in accordance with some verse of 
the Qur*an, but also of real benefit for the nation ; and further, that any 
opposition on the part of the subjects to such an order aa parsed by Hix 
Majesty, shall involve damnation in the world to come, and loss of 
religion and property in this life. 

“This document bas been written with honest intentions, for the 
glory of God, and the propagation of the Islim, and is signed by us, the 
principal SUlamás and lawyers in the month of Bajab of the year 987 of 
the Hijrah.” 

“The draft of this document when presented to the emperor, was in 
the handwriting of Shayki: Mabirak. The others had signed it against 
their will, but the Shaykh had added at the bottom that he had most 
willingly signed lis name ; for this was a matter which, for several years, 
he had been anxiously looking lorward to. 

" No sooner had His Majesty obtained this legal Instrument, than the 
toad of deciding any religious question was open; tha superiority of 
intellect of the Imam was establisbed, and opposition was rendered 
impossible. All orders regarding things which our law allows or disallows, 
were abolished, and the superiority of intelleet of the ImAm became law, 

" But the state ol Shaykh Al ‘Il-Fagl resembled that of the poet 
Hayrats of Samarqund,! who after having been annoyed by the pool and 
sober people of Má-wara "n-nahr ("lurkistán), joined the old foxew of 
Shisitic Persia, and chose ‘ the roadless road ';— You might apply the 
proverb to him— * He prefers hell to shame on earth.’ 


1 Tha hith af the poet. Ifayenti 9» mik esxartiy knemm, 1 h ha belongs 4o 
Turkishn, “It is said that he was « great wine-hihber, anid travelled about in search of 
places where winedrinking was eonnived ot At leit he settled at Kishin, and became 
a Shite. He war murdered there by 2 rohber n 961, 
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“On the I6th Rajab of this year, His Majesty made a pilgrimage to 
Ajmir. It ia now fourteen years that His Majesty has not returned to 
that place: On the Sth ShaSban, ot the distance of five foe from the town, 
the emperor alighted, and went on foot to the tomb of the saint (MuSin® 
'd-Din). But sensible people smiled, and said, jt was strange that His 
Majesty xhould have such à lih in the Khwája o Ajmir, whilst he 
rejected the foundation of everything, qur prophet, from whose * skirt. ' 
hundreds of thonsande of sainta of the highest degree had sprung.” 

ir 213] 

^" After Makhdüm* Mulk nnd Sbaykh SAbd* '"n-Nabi had toft for 
Makkah (987), the emperor examined people about the creation of the 
Quz" án, elicited their belief, or otherwise, in revelation, and rained doubts 
in them regarding all things connected with the prophet and the iaitns. 
He distinctly denied the existence of Jimns, of angels, and of all other 
beings of the invisible world, as well as the miracles of the prophet and 
the saints; he rejected tho successive testimony of the witnesses of our 
faith, the proofs for the truths of the Qur*àn as far a4 they agree with 
man’s reason, the existence of the soul after the dissolution of the bedy, 
and future rowards and punishments in as far as they differed from 
motempsyohoets, 

Some copies of thi Qur ñn, snil a few old graves 

Are Jeft nx witnesses for these blind men. 

The graves, unfortunately, are all silent, 

And no one searches for truth in the Qur*an. 

An ¢J/d has come again, and bright days will come—tike the face of the 
bride. 

And the enpbearer will again put wine into the jar—red like blood. 

Tho reins of prayer and the muzzle of fasting—onee more 

Will fall from there nssss-—alus, alas ! 1 

" His Maj had now determined publicly to ose the formula,” There 
jx no God, hut God, and Akbar i God's representative. But a» this led 
to commotions, be thought better of it, and restricted the use of the 
formula to a few people in the Harem. ‘People expressed the date of this 
event by the word fünahd-yy minat, the ruin of the Church (987). The 
emperor tried burd to convert Qutb? 'd-Dim Mubammad Khán and 

Shühbas Khi (vile List of grondees, 2nd book, Nos. 28 and 60), and 
sevotul others. But they staunchly objected. Quibe -Din said, * What 
would the kings of the West, ax the Sultan ol Constantinople, say, if he 
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heard all this. Our faith ie the same, whether a man hold high or broad 
views” His Majesty then asked him, if he waa in India on a secret mission 
from Constantinople, ax he showed so much opposition; orif he wished 
to keep a small place warm for himself, whould he once go away from 
India, and be a respectabla man there; he might go nt once, Shahbaz 
Kot. excited, and took » part in the conversation; and when Bir Bar— 
that hellish dog—made a sneering remark ot our religion, Sháhbüz 
nbused him roundly, amt said, * You. eursed infidel, do you talk in this 
manner? Tt would not take me long to settle vou. [t got quite 
uncomfortable when His Majesty said to Sháhbüx in particular, and to 
the othurs in general, * Would that a shoeful of exerements were thrown 
into your faces." '' 
. [p $76] 

“In this veur the Tamgha (inland tolls) and the Jazya (tax on infidels), 
which brought in several krora of dam, were abolished, and edicts to 
this effect were «ent over the whole empire.” 

“To the same year o rebellion broke out at Jaunpür, hesded by 
Muhammad MaSsim of Kabul, Muhammad MaSsitm Khan, MoSizz" 
‘)Mulk, SArab Bahadur, and other graudees ‘They objected to Akbar's 
innovations in religious mutters, in aa far an these innovations led to a 
withdruwal of grants of tent-free land. Tho rebels had consulted. Mullá 
Muhammad of Yazd (vide above. pp. 184, 191), who was Qàziy* 'I-quzát 
at Jaunpür ; «nd on obtamtmg his opinion that, under the circumstances, 
rebellion against the king of the land was lawful, they seized some tracta 
of land, and collected a large army. The course which this rebellion took 
is known from general historws; eidy Elphinstone, p. 11. Mulla 
Mubammad of Yazd and MoSizz* J-Malk, in the beginning of the rebellion, 
were called by the emperor to Agra, and drowned, on the roud, at the 
commend of the emperor, in the Jamna. 

* Inthe same yearthe principal SUlamás, as Makhdü* ']-Mulk, Shaykh 
Munswwar, Mullà SAbd* 'sh-Shukáür, etc, were sent as exiles to distant 
— J 

[p. $78] 

" Hájt Ibrühim of Sarhind (ride above, p. 111) brought to court an 
oli, worm-eaten MS. in queer characters, which, u& he pretetiled, waa 
written by Shaykh Ibn SArabi, In thie book, it wae said that the SgAib-i 
Zaman? was to have many wives, and that he would shave his beand. 
Some of the characteristics mentioned in the book as belonging to him 
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were found ta agree with the usages of His Majesty. He also browrht 
n fabricated tradition that the son of a Sakabi (one who knew Mukammad) 
had ones come belore tlie prophet with his beard cut off, when the prophet 
had said that the inhabitante af Paradiee looked like that young man. 
But as the HAJT during dixcussionas, behaved improdently towards 
Abü 'I-Fazl, Hakim Abü "I-Fath and Shih Fath" 'Hüh, he was sent tà 
Rantanbhür, where he died in 094. 

^ Farmita wore nle sent to the leading Shaykhs and *Ulumás of the 
various districts to come to Court, as Hid Majesty wished personally to 
inquire into their grants (mdr anl book, Atin 19) and thair matmor of 
living. When they came, the emperor examined then singly, giving 
them private interviews. and unsigned to them some latis, as ho thought 
fit, But when he got hold of those who had disciples, or held spiritual 
soirées, or practised similar tricks, he confined thems in forte, or exiled 
them to Bengal or Bhakkar. This practice become quite common... + - 
Tho poor Shaykhs, whe were, moreover, leit to the mercies of Hindu 
Financial Secretaries, forgot in exile their spiritual pires, and had no 
other place where to live, exeept mutuseholes.” 

[p. 288.] 

* In this yenr [988] low and mean fellows, who pretended to be learued, 
but were in reality fools, collected evidences that His Majesty was the 
Sühib- Zamün, who would remove all differences of opinion umong the 
seventy-two sects of the Islam. Sharif of Aimul brought proofs from the 
writings of. Malimüd of. Hasokhwàn (ride above, p. 185), who bad said 
that, in 990, a man would rise up who would do away with all that was 
wrong .. ^ Amd Kbwaja Mawlina of Shiraz, the heretio of Jalrdiin, 
came with a pamphlet by nomo of the Shartta of Makkah, ir which a 
tradition was quoted that the earth would exist for 7,000 years, anid aa 
that time was now over, the promised appearance of Imim Mahdi would 
immediately take place. “The Mawlind also brought a. panphiot written 
bv himsel! on tho subject: The Shifahs mentioned similar monscuse 
donnected with SAli, and same quoted the following RubaSi, which ie said 
tà have been composed by Naqir-t Khustaw,* or, according to some, by 


poti :— 
1n 989, according to the decree of fata, 
The xtare from all sides shall meet together, 
[n the year ol Leo, the month of Leo, and on the day of Leo, 
The Lii of God will stand forth rom behind the veil. 
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“i AI this teade His Majesty the mote inclined to claim the dignitv of 

a prophet, perhaps I should say, the dignity of something else," ! 
fp. 291.] 

“ At one of the meetings, the emperor asked those who were present 
to mention each the name of à tan «ho could be considered the wisest 
man of the age; but they should not mention kings, as they formed an 
exception: Each then mentioned that man in whom he had confidence. 
"hus Hakim Hurá&m (eide above, p. 14) mentioned himself, and Shaykh 
Abd -Fasl his own father. 

" During this time, the four degrees of faith in Hie Majesty were 
defined. The four degrees consisted in readiness to sacrifice to the 
Emperor property, life, honour, and religion. Whoever had sacrificed 
these four things possessed four degrees; and whoever had sacrificed 
ene of these four possessed one degree. 

" All the eourtiers now put their names down as faithful disciples 
of the throne." 

[p..299.] 


* At this time (end of 980), His Majesty sent Shaykh Jamal Bakhtyar) 


to bring Shaykh Quib* 'd-Din of Jalesur who, though a wicked man, 
pretended to be ‘attracted by God’ When Qutb" d-Din came, the 
emperor brought him te « conference with some Christian priests, and 
- rationalists, and some other great authorities of the age, After a discussion 
the Shaykh exclaimed, ‘Let us make à great. fire, and in the presence of 
Hi» Majesty D shall pass through it, And if any one elae gets safely 
through; ha proves by it the truth of his religion. The fire wa» made. 
the Shaykh pulled one of the Christian priests by the coat, and said to him, 
* Come on, in the name of God !' But none of the priests had the courage 
ta go. 
* Soon after the Shaykh was sent into exile to Bhukkar, together with 
other fayies, ae His Majesty was jealous of his triumph. 
^ A large number of Shaykhs and Fairs were also sent to other places. 
mostly to Qandahir, where they were exchanged for horaes, About the 
same time, the emperor csptured a sect consisting of Shaykh« and 
disciples, and known under the name of [idhis, ‘They professed all sorts 
of nonsense, and practised deceits, His Majesty asked them whether they 
repented of their vanities, They replied, ‘ Repentance is our Maid.” 


And wo they had invented similar names for the laws and religious: 


commands of the Islim, and for the fast. At the command of His Majesty, 
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they were sent to Bhakkar and Qundahár, and were given to merchants 
ix) exchange for Turkish colts.” 
ip. BOL] 

"His Majesty was now [990] convinced that the Millenium of the 
lulimitic diwpetsution war drxwing near. No obstacle, therefate, 
romained to promulgating the designs which he had planned in secret. 
The Shaykys and SUlamix who, oh acoount af their obstinacy and pride, 
had to be entirely discarded, were gone, and His Majesty was free to 
disprove the orders and principles of the Tala, and to rain the faith of 
the nation by making new and abwurd regulations, The first order 
whivh was passed wax that the coinage whould show the era of the 
Milloninw.? wud that a history of the one thousand years shuki be written- 
hut commencing from the deatli of the Prophet.. f Mher extraordinary 
innovations were devised us political expedients, and mich orders were 
given that one’s senses got quite perplexed. Thus the sijda, or prostra- 
tion, was ordered to be performed as bemg proper for kings | hit instead 
of sijda, tho word saminbos was used. Wine alio was allowed, if used for 
strengthening the body, as recommended by doctors ; Imt no mischief 
or impropriety was to result from the use of it, and strict punishments 
were laid down for drunkenness, or gatherings and uproars. For the 
sake of keeping everything within proper limita, His Majesty established 
a wine-shop near the v, and put the wife of the porter in charge of 
it, us whe belonged to te caste of wine-sellers, The price of wine was 
fixed by regulations, and any sick persons could obtain wine on sending 
his own tame and the names of his father and grandfather to the clerk 
of the shop, Of course, people kent in fictitious names, and got supplies 
of wine; for who could strictly inquire into such a matter t Tt ws in 
fact nothing else but licensing a shop for drunkards, Some people even 
said that pork formed a component part of this wine! Notwithstanding 
nll restrictions. much minchief was done, and though a large number of 
people were daily punished. there seas no sufficient check. 

^ Similarly, according to the proverb,? ' Upeet, but don't spill.’ the 
prostitutes af the realm (whe had collected at the capital, and. eould 
scarcely be connted, so large wan their number), had a separate quarter 
of the town assigned to them, which was called Shaifinjnira, ot Devilsville. 


D The eoln showed the won T —H.] 

* Kaj ddr W maris —— Akkar'e order was well tnesnt; but ecourding 
to Bada,oni, hir Act of Segre etian was uupractimal The — ia remarkable, as it 
shows the open profligacy among the Grundees, which annoyed Akbar very much. For 
another instance, vede Dad. 11, p. 20. 
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A Dárogha and a clerk also were appointed for it, who registered the 
names of such aa went to prostitutes, or wanted to take some of them to 
thote houses: People might mdulge in such connexions, provided the toll 
ovllectors knew of it. But without permission, no one was allowed to take 
dancing girls to his house. If any well-known courtiers wanted to have u 
virgin, they should first apply to His Majesty: and get his permission. 
In the «ame way, boys prostituted themselves, and drunkenness and 
ignorance qoon lal to bloodshed, Though in some cases capital punish 
ment wa» inflicted, certam privileged courtiers walked about proudly 
and iteolontly doing what thay liked. 

^ His Majesty himself called sore of the principal prostitutes and asked 
them who had deprived them of their virginity. After hearing their 
replies, «ome of the principal and. most renowned grandees were punished 
ot consurod, or confined for a long time in fortresses. Among them His 
Majesty came actoss one whose name was Hija Bir Bar, a member of 
the Divine Faith, who lad gone beyond the four degrees and acquired 
the four cardinal virtues! At that time he happened to live in his 
jügir in the Pargans of Karahi; and when be heard of the affair, he 
applied for permission to turn Jogh; but His Majesty urdered him to 
come to Court, assuring him that he need not be afraid. 

“ Beef was interdicted, and to touch beef was considered defiling. The 
reason of this waa that, from his vouth, His Majesty had been in company 
with Hindu libertines, and had thos learnt to look trpon à cow—which 
in their opinion is one of the reusons why tlie world still exists— as some- 
thing holy. Besides, the Emperor was subject to. the influence of the 
numerous Hindu prineesses of the Harem, who had gained so great an 
ascendancy over him as to take him forswear boef, garlic, onions, and 
the wearing of a beard,* which things His Majesty still avoids. He had 
also introduced, though modified by his peculiar views, Hindu customs 
and horesies into the court assemblies, and introduces them still, in order 
to please and win the Hindus and their eustes ;. he nbstained from every- 
thing which they think repugnant to their nature, and looked upon shaving 
the beard as the highest sign of friendship and affection for him, Hence 
this custom hax become very general. Pandering pimps also expressed 
the opinion that the beard takes its nourishment from the testicles ; for 
no eunuüch had a beard : and one conld not exactly see of what merit or 

V Fasátil( urbaSa, or the four virium, vix, Aíbwat wimlom; Anjar — Siffat 


vhastiky' Ciddlat jwetiee, Hooks um A LM4g divide esch into several hints, Compare 
the above with the cardinal virturs of the ancient jnatier, prudence, temperance, and 


fortitude. 
— m — 


* ^ The last Gree Linge are imermmenient $n kissing," 
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importance jt. wu» to éultivate à. beard. Moreover, former ascetics had 
looked upon carelessness int letting the beard grow as one way vf mortify- 
ing one's fosh, because such tarelessnese exposed them to the reproach 
of the world; and os, at present, the silly lawyers of the Talim looked 
upon extting down the beard as reproachful, ít as clear that shaving 
was nowa way of mortifying the flesh, and therefore praiseworthy, but 
not letting the beard grow. (But if any ane cotuiders this argument 
ealmlv; he will soon detect the fallacy.) Lying, cheating Muftis aleo 
quoted an unknown tradition, in which it was stated: that. ' some Qüzis " 
of Persia hud shaved their beards, But the words ka-mit yafSald baS2” 
"Lipegüt! (ao. some Qaàzis have done), which occur in this tradition, nre 
bused upon a corrupt reading, and shonli be Amë if Sali bosz Fenit 
(as some wicked wun have done) 

“The ringing of belle as in use with the Christians, and the showing of 
th figure of tho cross, and * ,., . end other childish playthings of theirs, 
were daily im practice. The words Kufr ahdysS aloud, or * heresy became 
common, express the Tarikh (985), Ten or twelve years after the 
commencement. of these doings, matters lul gone so far that wretches 
like Mirza Jang. chief of Tattah, and other apostates, wrote their con- 
fessions on paper as follows :—' i, such a une, son of such a ont, have 
willingly and cheerfully renounced and rejected the Lalit itt all its phases, 
whether low or high, a# T have witnessed it in my ancestors, and have 
joined the Divine Faith of Shah Akbar, and declare myself willing tà 
sacrifice to him my property und fife. my honour and teligion. And 
these papers—therw could be no more eflective letters of damnation— 
were hanided over to the Mujtahid (Abü "I-Fazl) of the new Creed, and were 
considered a sourve of confidence of promotion. The Heavers vuight have 
parted asunder, and earth might. have opened her abyss, and the mountains 
have crumbled to dust ! 

v În opposition to the Islim, pigs and dogs were no longer looked upon 
a» unclean. A large number of these animale wae kwpt in thè Harom, and 
in the vaults of the castle, and to inspect them daily was considered a 
religious exercise. The Hindua, who believe in incarnations, said that 
the hear belonged to the ten forme which God Almighty had once assumed. 

** (iod is indeed Almighty—but nob what they say 

* The saying of some wise men that a dog had ten virtues, and that a 
man, if he possesses one of them, was a saint, was al»o quoted a* a proof, 
Certain courtiers and. Frienda of His Majesty, who were kziwn for their 

* The text fias o lalbelks (*) [ufus euanbula BI kih khwabgáb.s irháanast, whiek Ide 
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excellence in every department, and proverbial as court pouts,! used to 
put dogs on a tablecloth and feed them, whilst other heretiea] poets, 
Persians and Hindustanis, followed this example, even taking the tongues 
of dogs into their own mouths, and then boasting of it. 
“Tell the Mir that thou hast, within. thy skin, a dog und 4 carcass * 
“A dog nins About in front of the house ; don't make him a mesamuta, 
Cai “The ceremonial abhition after eniission of semen * was no longer 
considered binding, ant people quoted aa proof that the essence of man 
"was the sperma genitale, which was the origin of good and bad men, It 
was: absurd. that voiding urine and excrementa should not require 
ceremonial ablations, yhilit the emission of »o tender a fluid should 
 peceesitata ablution ; it would be far better, if. people would first bathe, 
and then have connexion, 
^— eurther, it was abrurd to prepare n feast in honour of à dead person ; 
for tlie eorpse was mere matter, and could derive no pleasure from the 
fenst. People should therefore make a grand feast on their birthdays. 
Buch feasta were called Jahi hayit, food of life.* 
“The flesh of a wild boar and tha tigor was also permitted, because 
“the courage which these two animals possess would be transferred to 
any one who fed on such imeut. 

» Tt was aleo forbidden to marry one's cousitis or near relations, because 
such marriages are destructive of mutual love Boys were not to marry 
before the age of 16, nor girls before 1, becunse tlie offspring ol early 
marriages was weakly. The wearing of ornaments and silk dresses ut 
the time of prayer was made ohligatory.* . . 

. * The prayers of the Idm. the fast, nay even the pilgrimage, were 
henceforth forbidden. Some bastards, a the son of Malla Mubirak, « 
worthy disciple of Shaykh Ahü ']-Fagl wrote treat ises, in order to revile and 
Fidioule our religious practices, of course with proofs. His Majesty liked 
much productions, and promoted the authors. " 
—— The era oi the Hijrah was nowabolished, anda new ert was introduced, 
of which the first year war the year of the emperor's accession (fi). 
The months had the same names aa at the tine of the old Persian kings, 
and as given in the Nip? "g-pibigün Fourteen festivals nlio were 
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itibrodnoed, corresponding to rhe feasta of the Zeroastriana ; but. the feasts 
of the Musalmins, and their glory were trodden down, the Friday prayer 
alone being retained, because some old, decrepit, «illy people weed to 
go to it, ‘The new one was called Tarikh-« TAA, or Divine Era’ Or 
copper eviin and gold mühre the ero of the. Millennium © was used, ma 
indicating that the end of the religion of Muhammad, which was to last 
one thousand yeary, was drawing pear, Reading and learning Armbin 
was looked upon asa crime: and Muhammiadan law, the exegesis of the 
Qur*in, and the Tradition, as alio those who studied them, were cons 
sidered bad and deserving of disapproval. Astronomy, philosophy, 
owdicine, mathematics, pootry, histary, and novels, were cultivated and 
thought necessary. Even the jetter which are peculiar to tha Arabic 
language, aa the on s, pe osi Les and le, were avaidel Thus for 
dias Sabi" Hah, people wrote 42! aj! Abdullah: and for sss} Ahadi, 
use! Ahadi, ote. ALL this. pleased His Majesty. — Two verses from the 
Shihnima, which Firduw gives pe part of a story, were frequently 
quoted at court.— 

From esting the flesh of camala and Hixards 

Tha Araba have made auch progress, 

That they now wish to got hold of the kingdom of Persia. 

Fie upon Fate! Fie upon Fate! | 


“Similarly other verses were eagerly seized, if they conveyed i 
calumny, a4 the verses from the .. ..* in which the falling out of the 
teeth of our prophet is alluded to. 

* in tho same manner, every doctrine and command of the Idan, 
whither «pecial or goneral, as the prophetship, the harmony othe Talim 
with reason, the doctrines of Rutyal, Takitf, and Takwin,* the datailkof ] 
the day ol resurrection und judgment—al! were doubted and ridiculed. 





) The tort how an nnintelligibiy sentence, . 
t That ia, the weed aff [onm thirst) was qut on fln coma. From thie pamage 


it would appear that coins em Moria Marsden, p. ADU) weto struck about POL, i 
` 2 The woril lit the text: ie Soy ith lu au engsgement Mahatma best two ol 
le teet 
, Riyal, or dili i JAA dar jawna, Ahe satak miig ol Cud in Pamuilbe, la à doctrine 
in high favour with the Sunn}, ‘Thr Shignhe my there wilt he no antaa? metrig- 
Taklif. A mas lo called ennlulinf he-ab-eierrG, bnsxorl Mey the law, feet, il. ha i» 
tho Jani; ecovidly, il he hate Gazt oea omid siia | fhinfly, ve rear hed bul; 
Le, M bo be of nie. i + 
Tahia mease velitese belurem 1n ton-haisbenens ( hoTha P qu 
irvont 1123018 Dexween a. pest anda Esiurecemesistenes This the ways, le thr case 


with the warkl, which will «ome ta «n «md. Hut Abhar deniad it, à» he did not believe 
ine dey of) 
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And if anyone did object to this mode of arguing, lis answer was not 
accepted, Bat it ix well known how little chance # man has who cites 
proofs against one who will reject them, eapecially when his opponent hax 
the powor of life ami death in his hands; for equality in condition ig 
à vine quá won in arguing. 
A man who will not Haten if you bring thë Quran md tha Tradition, 
Can only be replied to by not replying to him. 

“Many a family wa» ruined by these discussions. But perhaps 
‘discussions’ le nob the correct name; we sbould call them meetings 
for arrogance and defamution. People who sold their religion were busy 
to collect all kinds of exploded errots, and brought them to His Majesty, 
a» if they were so many presenta. Thus Latif Khwüja, who came from a 
noble family in Turkistàn, made A frivalous remark on à passage in 
Tirmizf's-Shami*il,! nnd axked low in ullthe worhl the neck ofthe Prophet 
could bs compared to the neck af an idol. Other remarks were passed on 
the straying camel? Some again expressed their astonishnient, that the 
Prophet, in the beginning of his career, plundered the carvans of Qurayah ; 
that he had fourteen wives; that any married woman was no longer to 
belong to her hushand if the Prophet thought her agreeable, ete... - 
At night, when (here were social amsemblies, His Majesty told forty 
courtiors to sit dawn as‘ The Forty" and every one might say or ask 


what he liked, Tf then any ane brought up a question connected with 


law or religion, they said, ' You had letter usk the Mullás about that, 
ax wo only settle things which appeal to man’s reason.” But it is 
imposable for me to relate the blaxphemous remarks whiel they made 
about fhe Sahübah, when historienl book» happened to be read out, 
especially such a# contained the reigna of the first three Khalifaks, and 
the quarrel about Fadak, the war of. Siffin,* etc.—would that 1 were 


Er — — — — — 
The book vf thr tame M. (Cellentur uf Traditions) Tirmisi, which contains 
‘Treditions. i Sr he A LA A tha yeh The woni ffl i expressive 


ot eat bath th veter hd ut (ie phrase «x nuonited to Matemmad, 
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deaf! The Shitala, of course, gained the day, und the Sunnie were 
deleated ; the good were in fear, and the wicked were secure. Every day 
a now order was given, and a new aspernion or & new doubt came up; 
nnd. His Majesty saw ib the disconifiture of ane party à proof for his own 
infallibilitv, entirely forgetful of the proverb, ‘Who slanders others, 
alanilora himself.” .. . The ignorant vulgar iad nothing on their tongues 
bur * AlldA* Akbar”, and they looked upon repeating this phrase, which 
created so much commotion, a « daily religious exercise. Mulla Sheri, 
at thia time, composed a qifSa of ten verses, in which the following occur : 

It ix madness to believe with the fool that love towarda our prophet 

Will ever vanieh from the earth. 

I smile, if I think that the following verse, in all ite silliness, 

Will be repeated t the feast of the rich, ntid a4 a prayer by the poor 

"This year the emperor had claimed prophetship, 
Next. yet, if God will, he will be god." 

“At the new year's day: foasta, Hix Majesty forced many of the 
CUlamás and the pious, nay even the Qzis and the Mufti of the realm, 
to drink wine. . . - And ofterwards the Mujtahide of the Divine Faith, 
expecially Fayzi, called out, ' Here ix a bumper to the confusion of the 
lawyers!" On the last day ol this feast, when the aun enters the nineteenth 
degroo of Aries (a day enlled Sharaf "ih-sharaf, and considered particularly 
holy by His Majesty), tle grundees were promoted. or received new 
jRgirs; or horses, or dresse af honour, according to the rules of hospitality, 
ot in proportion of the tribute they had brought.” 

“In this year Gulbadan Begum. [Akbar’s aunt} and Salima Sultin 
Bogum returned from a pilgrimage to Makkah, Soon after Shih Aba 
Turab aldo, and IStimid Khan of Gujrat, returned from the pilgrimage, 
and brought an immenso stone with them. which lui to be transported 
ou an elephant. The store contained, according to Abü Turüb, ati 
impression of the foot of the Prophet. Akbur—though it is diffienlt to 
guess the motive—went four dor to meet it, and the grandees were 
ordered to carry the stone themwelves by turns, and this it wae brought 
to town." 

[p.312) 

" fn this year, Shayk Mubárak ol Nügor said in the presence of the 
emperor to Bir Bar, ' Juut a# there ure interpolations in your holy books, 
so there are muny in ours (Qur*ün); hence it i» inrpossible to truxt 
either." 

* Some shameless and ill-starred wretches also asked His Majesty, why 


he. 
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at the approaching close of the Millenium, he did not make uae of the 
award,’ the most convincing proof,’ as Shih Lamasil of Persia bad done. 
But His Majesty, at buit, was convinced that confidence in him a» a leader 
wna a matter of time and good counsel, and did nut require tlie sword. 
And indeed, if His Majesty, in setting up his claims, and making his 
innovations, had spent a little money, he would have easily got most 
of the courtiers, and mach more the vulgar, into his devilish nets. 
“The following RubaSi of Nàsir-i Bhusrw was often quoted at court— 

I sew in 992 two conjunctions, 

I see the sign of Mahdi and that of Antichrist : 

Either políticos tust change or religion. 

I clearly eee the hidden secret, 


^ M a council meeting forremovating the religion of the empire, Raja 


Bhayawan said, ‘1 would willingly believe that Hindüs and. Musalmiüns 


have each a bad religion; but only tell us where the new sect is, and 
what opinion they hold, so that Ll may believe.” His Majesty reflected 
a little, and ceased to urge the Raja. But the alteration of the oftlire of 
our glorious faith was continued. The Tárikk was found in the words 
Idis-i lidSat, the innovation of heresy (00). 

* During those days also the public prayers and the asin, which was 
chanted five times a day for assembly to prayer in the stato hall, were 
abolished. Names like Aknad, Muhammad, Mustafa, ete. became 
offensive to His Majesty, who thereby wished to please the infidela outside, 
and the princesses inside the Harem, till, after kom time, those courtiors 
who had such names, changed them; and names wa Yr Muħammad, 
Muhammad Khdn, were altered to Rakmat, To vall anch il-«tarred 
wretobes by the name of our blessed prophet would indeed be wrong, 
and there wae net only room for improvement by altering their name, 
but it was even necessary to change thom, according to the proverb, ' It 
în wrong to put fine jewels on tba neck of a pig.’ : 

^ And this destructive fire all broke out in Agra, burnt down great. 
and small faruilies, and did not even spare their family tombse—May God 
foreake these wretehes ! '' 


[p. 315.] 

“In Rabis* "sini 990, Mir Fath* "lah came from the Dakhin (mide 
above, p. Mj. ... As he had been an immediate pupil of Mir Ghiyés* 
'd-Din Manaür of Shiraz, who had not beon overstrict in religious matters, 
His Majesty thought that Kathe ‘Uih would ouly be too glad to enter into 
his religious scheme. But Fath* "lah was such @ staunch ShiSeh, and at 
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the same time auch a worldly office-hunter, and such. & worshipper of 
mammon and of the nobility that he would not give up A jot of the 
tittis of bigoted Shum. Even in the state tall he said, with the greatest 
composure, his ShiSah-prayers—a thing which no one else would. have 
dared to do. Hi» Majesty, therefore; put him among the clans of the 
higota; but he eonnived at hus practices, because hy thought it desirable 
to encourage a nan of such attainments and practical knowledge. One 
the emperor in Kath* "WAh’e presence,” «nid to Rir Bar; ` I really wonder 
low any otutin liis wenses ean believe that a man, wliose hod y his 2 certain 
weight, could, in the space of a moment, leave his hed, go up to heaven, 
thure havo 90,000 conversations with God, and yet on lis return find his 
bed still warm (° So also was the splitting of the moon ridiculed. * Why; 
suid His Majesty, lifting np one font, ' it is really impossible for nie to ift 
up the other foot! What silly storing men will believe.” And that 
wtetch (Hir Bar) and some otber wretohes— whose names be forgotten — 
said, * Yea, wo believe! Yea, we trust!’ Thie great foot-experiment 
was repeated over and over again. But Fath* "llüb.—His Majesty had 
heen every moment Jooking at him, because he wanted him to say some: 
thing, for he was a new-comer—looked straight. before himself, and. did 
not utter a syllable, though he wus all var.“ l 

Horo Badiiont mentiona the translations from Sanserit, into. Persian, 
which have been alludei] to above, p. 110... It is not quite certain whether 
tha tranalationa wwre made from Samwrit or from Hindi rranslations, 
or from both. Bada,oni clearly states that for some trandlations, as at 
the Atharban, Hindtis wore used ox interpreters, For othr works as the 
Mahübhárut, there may have boen Hindi translations or extructa, because 
Akhar himself (mide p. 111, note 2) translated. passages to Nayib Khán. 
Aba "Fuad also states that he waa assisted by Pandite when writing the 
fourth book ofthe A*mn. Compare Sir H. Elliott’ Indet to the Historians 
of India, p. 259. 

fp, 321,] 

“In these days (991) new orders were given, The killing of animals 
on certain days was forbidden, an on Sundays, because this day ie sacred 
to the Sun: during the first eightren days of the month of Farwardin ; 
the whole month of Ahin (the month in which His Majesty was born) ; 
and on several other days, to pleas* the Hindus. ‘This order was extanded 
over the whole realm, and capital punishment was inflicted on every one 


’ Aa Fatty Wah was a qood mechanis, Akbar thought thet by rolerring to the weight 
ol a wan, èm) tho follow vxperiment with hie foot, be wonld imiuce Fatüe "llb te 
make a remark on the Proplurt'a acwtaim (miGrd) 
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who acted against the catnmand. Many 4 family was ruined. During 
the time of these fasts, His Majesty abstuined altogether from meat, as 
a religions penance, gradually extending tho several fasta during a year 
over six months and even more, with the view of eventually discontinuing 
the use of moat altogether. 

"A second order was given that the Sun should be worshipped four 
times a day, in the morning and evening, and at noon and midnight. His 
Majesty. lad also ote thousand and one Banacrit names of the Sun 
edllected, and read them daily, devoutly turning towards the sun; he 
thon used to get hold of both ears, and turning himself qnickly round 
about, nsed to strike the Jower ands pi the anrs with Nis fiata, Hu slao 
adopted several other practices connected with wum-wotwhij. He used 
to wear the Hindu mark on his forehead, and ordered the band to pliy 
at midnight and at break of day. Mosques nnd prayer-rooms werechanged 
into «tore rooms, or given to Hindu Chaukidám. — For the word jamásaz 
[public prayer), His Majesty used the term jimdS (copulation), and for 
hayya t ala, he said yalala talag. 

* "The cemetery within the town was ardered to be sequestered.” 

(p. 924.] 

* In the same yenr (991) His Majesty built outside the town two places 
for feeding poor Hindus and Muhammadans, one of them being called 
Khayr-pira and the other Dharmpiira. Some of Abi'l-Fazl's people 
were put in charge of them. They epent His Majesty's money tn feeding 
the poor, As an immense number of Jogi# also flocked to this establish- 
ment, a third place was built, which got the name of Jogipdre, Hi» 
Majesty also called some of the logis, and gave them at night. private 
interviews, inquiring into abstruse truths ; their articles of faith; their 
ocoupations ; the inflaence of pensivenoss; their sevetal practices and 
usages: the power of being absent. from the body; ot into alchemy, 
physiognomy, amd the power of omnipresence of the soul. His Majesty 
even learned alehetnv, und showed in public some of the gold made by 
him. Once: vear also during a night called Sierd, a great meeting was 
held of all Jogis of the empire, when the emperor ate and drank with the 
principal Jogis, who promised him that he should live three and four 


‘tities us long as ordinary nen, His Majesty fully believed it, and eon 


necting their promises with other inferences he had drawn, he got quite 
convinced of it, Fawning court doctors, wisely enough, found profs 
* Hayya Çala, for" : " (ihe x : firm el pali, " Goma Quel to the 
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for the longevity of the emperor, and said that the cycle of the moon; 
during which the lives of men are short, was drawing to ita close, and 
that the eyele of Satur ! was at hand, with which à new cycle of ages, 
and consequently the original longevity of muanki&d would agam 
commence. Thus they said, it was mentioned in aome holy books that 
mori used to live up to the age of one thousand years, whilst in Sansetit 
books the ages of same mon were put down as ten thousand years; and in 
Thibet there were even now & class of dms, or Mongolian devotees, 
and rectases, and hermits, that live two hundted years, and more. Far 
thin reason, Hix Majesty, in imitation of the naages of there Lamas, 
limites the time he apent in the harem, curtailed lis food and drink, but 
especially abstained from meat, He also shaved the hair of the emwn of 
his load, and let the hairs at the aides grow, because ho believed that the 
soul of perfect beings, at the time of desth, passes out by the crown 
(which is the tenth opening * of the human body) under a noisa resembling 
thunder, which the dying man may look upon as a proof of his happiness 
und salvation from sin, and às a sign that hia soul, by metempesychosis, - 
will pass into the body of soitie grand and mighty king. 

“His Majesty guve his religious system the name of Tawhid-i Täht, at 
* Divine Monotheism *. | 

Hio also called, according to the manner of the Joris, à number of 
special disciples CÀelàs (staves). A dot of vile, swindling, wicked birds, 
who were pot admitted to the palaco, stood wvery mornitit opposite t0 
the window, near whith Hie Majesty used to pry to the sun, and 
declared they had made vows not to rinse their mouths, nor te eat and 
drink, before they hid seen the blessed countenanee of the emperor ; 
and overs evening ther was a regular court assembly of needy Hindus 
and Mnhammadana, all sorta of people, men and women, healthy and 
sick; a queer gathering, and a. most rerrible erowd. No sooner had Hin 
Majesty finished suying the 1,001 nunes of the * Greuter Luminary’, 
and atepped ont into the baloony, than the whole erowd prowtrated 
Ghemarlves. Cheating, thieving Bruhmins collected another set of 1001 
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ames of“ His Majesty the Sun ', and told the emperor that he was an 
incarnation, like Rám Kishu and other infidel kings; and though Lord 


vot the world, he hud assumed his shape, in order to play with the people 


of our planet. £n order to flatter him, they alen brought Sanserit verses, 
said to have been taken from the sayings of ancient sages, in which 
it- was predicted that a great conqueror would rise up in India, who would 


honour Bralinina and cows, and govern the earth with justico. They 
also wrote thie nonsense on ald looking paper, and showed it to the 


emperor, who believed every word af it, 
(0 "Inthis yearaleo, in the state hall of Fathpur, thé ten eubit square of 
the Hanafisand the Quiatayn* of the ShàfSis atid ShiSahe were compared. 


— "The tuid quantum of the Hanutis wus greater than that of the others — 


Jio ON milis we 
‘Sunni side, and the Persians to the ShiSah side,” 
Ip. 936.] 

© During this your (009), Mulla Hidde of Amrohab and Mnllā Sherr 
attended at Court, in order to flattor the emperor; lor they had boeni 
appointed to gadrsdtps in the Dudh of the Panjab. Malla Sheri presented 
to Hin Majesty a poum made by him, entitled Hazdr Shwá* or ' The 
Thousand Rays ', which contained 1,000 gifa*sin praise of the Sun, His 
Majesty waa much pleased.” 

At the feast of the emperor's aocession in 992, numerous conversions 
tuok place, [Bad. IT, p. 335.] 

They were admitted an disciples in sete of twelve, one set nt a tite, 
and declared their willingness to adopt the new principles, ani to follow 
the new religion, Instead of the usual tree! His Majesty gave his likeness, 
upon whioh the disciples looked ax a &ymbol of faith amd the advancement 
of virtue und prosperity. They used to wrap it wp in eloth studded with 
Jewels, and wore it on. the top of their turbans. The phrase *AllàÀ* 


Akbar” was ordered to be used as the heading in all writings. Playing 


with dice, and tuking interest, were allowed, and so in fact was everything — 
elso admitted whioh bi forbidden in the Talin. A ploy-house was even. 


— — — 
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LT PAK. eed mr *s mato » * sies i ies ES we the 
: i x ! u m : 
anier engate bottu, es rei ertt Torv m 
Peas pote dine tae A trees, not of but ot dimipieship: a4, 
Abmad, M CAIT, dimiple at Mucin, i, ete, mding with their 
own name and the name of that dissiple to whom the tree (shajera) ia given, 
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built at Court, and money from the exchequer was lent to the players on 
interest (ride Second book, A*in 15), Interest and shatal (money given 


at the end of the play to the bystanders) were looked upon as very 


satiatuotory things. 

* Girls before the age of fourteen, nnd boys. before sixteen, wero not 
bo marry, and the story of tbe marriage night of the Prophet with 
Siddiga ? wax totally disapproved of. But why should I mention other 
blasphemies 3— May tho attention which any one pays to them ruth 
away like quicksilver—reallv I do not know what human vars cannot 
hear to hear! 

"The xine which all prophets aro kaown to. have committed, were 
cited as à renson why people should not beliove the words of the propheta. 
So especially in the vase of David * and the story of Uriah. And i any 
one dared to differ frum the bolief of theae men, he waa looked upon ay 
fit to be killed, or ax at apcstate and everlastingly damned, or he was 
called o lawyer and enemy of the emperor. But according to the proverb, 
‘What people sow, that they shall reap, they themselves: became 
notorious in the whole world ns the greatest. heretics by their damnable 
innovations, and * the infullible * authority got the nickname of Ab4-jaM? 
You, “Hf the king is bad, the Vizier 1 worse.” Looking after worklly 
matters was placed. before religious concerns ; but of all things, these 
innovations were the moat important. and everything else was accessory, 

— "Tn order to direct another blow at tl honour of our religion, His 
Majesty ordered that the stalls of the fancy bázárs. which are held on 
New Yeut's day, ahould, for a atateil time, be given up for the enjoyment 
of the Begume and the women of the Harem, and also for any other 
married ladies. On euch occasions, Hie Majesty spent much money; 
and the important affairs of hareni people, jwirringe-contracts. and 
betrothale of boys and girls, were arranged at such meetings. 

© The reat objant of those who became disciples was to get into alfice ; 


«4 

ot engaged fo Mulmnimad, who was then fifty yrarw old. The artual perrie 
took phare when ale wes tine yrare ul. * Pent,’ che relates, ~ with other girls in s awhe, 
when my mother calted mv. I went to her, nek knewing what abe wanted. Ske took 
Vase] unl led mer be thw doce ot thie heme Lior guest what abe wiht te dio with 

y-my bert shrabbest, hut I ome pni again carpan Towns sey lace ail my hes 

tabe Hoa. woe eT womrm were «uembhled, «liu congratulated tmr, a 
drami mie up When they Men hase mo over 16 te Pyepiet. As she was 
che took her tye th the fou uf the Prophet. "The Prophet her so nmh, 
; i tbe woe, t the Vuve ot tha arrens Be put dle Deed ape falinda] 
eniami her, aod played with hee bary Tafsir $80} and he tale the faithful 
Fram Sptehget n Life of Muhammad, H11, p. 62. 
Davi panta aa a peuret The DET Trenes ADR Task, which rame Menit 

means - * name 

uter of — š AAR E Tuo bad tho title (Fadbballus) &Allimi, thi incur earned. 


—— jo the i of isha, the daughter of AbG Bakr, She was sin youre ahd, 
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and though His Majesty did everything fo get this out of their heads, he 
acted very differently in tbe cxse of Hindus, of whom he could not get 
enough ; for the Hitdus, of course, are indispenzable ; to them belongs 
half the army and half the land. Neither the Hindastinis nor the Moghuls 
tan point to such grand Jords as tho Hindus have among themselves. 
But if others than Hinduy came, and wished to become disciples at any 
sacrifice, His Majesty reproved or punished them. For their honour and 
zen] he did not care; nor did he notice whether they fell in with his views 
or not," 
(p: 340.] 

"Inthis year Sultàn Kbwája diel. He also belonged to the elect 
disciples of His Majesty. After burying him, ther laid down a new 
rule. They put 4 grate over his grave in such à manner that the light of 
the rising vun, which eleatises fron all sins, could shine on the face of the 
corpse. People said, they had seen fiery tongues resting over his mouth, 
but God kuowa best,” 

Daring the month of Safir (the second month of the year) 994, 
Akbar's troops were deleated by the YOsuf-zi.ia- Bada,oni says (p. 350) ; 

" Nearly 8,000 men, perhaps even tore, were killed, Bir Bar also, 

who had fled from fear of his life, was slain, and entered the row of the 
dogs in bell, and thus got something for the abarminahle deeds he had 
done during his lifetime, During the last night attack, tnany gmndees 
and persons of renown were killed, as Hasan Khan, and Khwaja SArab, 
puvnaeter (colonel) of Khan Jahin and Mulla Sheri, the post, and many 
others whose names L eanhot specify. The words az AdwajaSdrab hay f* 
exprees the Tarikh of the defeat, by one less. Hakim Abd ‘l-Fax! and 
Zayn Khin on tlie 5th Rabis* lawwal, reached with their defeated troops 
the fort of Atak, .. . But His Majesty cared for the death of ne grandee 
more than for that of Bir Bar. He said,‘ Alas! they could not even get 
his body out of the pass, that it might have been burned’; but at last, 
he consoled himself with the thonght that Bir Bar wae now free and 
independent of all earthly fetters, and as the rays of the sun were safficient. 
for him, there was no necessity that he ahould be cleansed by fire."” 

New orders were given in the beginning of 996. [Page 356] 

" No one was to marry more than one wife, except in oases of burren- 
new ; butinallother cases the rule was.' One God, and one wife, Women, 
! Vide List of grandees, Text edition of the A*in, p. 227, Na 220, whnes for. /lassye 
ronl Hama. In the MSS. of the A*in ho ls culled aot pe My ME. of the Patents 
mele ou um Palant Afghiew, xad salhe hidi a Hadri, The edition of Badà,oni has wrong 
Qo His bisgrapliy i» not given in the Motisir* T-omurnd, 

* Tho letters give POZ; hmas oue more= 2M, 
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on teaching the limit of their period of fertility, when tlieir courses stop, 
should no longer wish for the huvhand, If widows likod to re-marry, 
they might do so, though. this was * agninst the ideas of the Hindus.— A 
Hindu girl whose husband had diod before the marriage wan etrini- 
mated, whould oot he burnt. Tf, however, the Hindi thought this n 
hardahip, they ehoukl not be prevented (from burning the gitl); but 
then à Hindu widow should take thegirl . , .* 

“ Again, if disciples meet each other, one should awy ANTAS Aklar”, 
and the other should tespond * Jall* Jallitu-A* *;— "These formulas were 
to take the place of our salam, and the anawer to the enldm, The beginning 
of counting Hindi months sbould be the 28th day, and. not th» 16th, 
because the latter was the invention and imovation of Bikramüjit. The 
Hindu feasts, likewise, were to taka place in accordance with thi rule. 
But the order was not obeyed, though farmina to that effect, a9 early ns 
90, lad] been &ent to Gujrüt and Bengal. 

* Conmon people should no longer learn Arabic, because euch pooplo 
were generally the cause of much tuischiel. Cases between Hindus should 
be decided by learned Rralunina, and not by Mosalmin Qizis. IL it were 
hecweary to have recourse to oatha thoy aliould put heated irons inte 
the hands of the accused, who war guilty if hie hands were burnt, but 
innocent if not; or they should pat the hands of the accused into hot, 
liquid butter ; or the accused should jump into water, and if he came to 
the surface belore £n arrow had returned to the ground, which had been 
shoc aif whan tho man jumped inta the water, he was guilty. 

* People aliould be buried with their heads towards tho eust and their 
fret towards the west. Hie Majesty even commenced to sleep in. thie 


[p. 363.) 


* In the sum year the prohibition of the study of Arabic was extended. 
to all, Pople shonld learn astronomy, mathematics, medicine, and 
philosophy, The Türikà of this order is Fasád-5 faz! (995) , 

“Om the 0th day of Mubarram 996, His Majesty had invited the 
Khin Khinan, and Man Singh (who had just been appointed governor 
of Bahr, Hijtpir und Patna); and whilst they were drinking, Hix 


Majesty commenced to talk about the Divine Faith, in order to test 


Mån Singh. He said without rewerve, ' If. Your Majesty. mean by the 


^ 4 ti "d Me ident *4 | 1S 
Dues ue cnn EE Fin 5 — 


* This was an inet. hocutine hamden a il je Aq egr A TAR 
Vide Journal Amaii Soolety, —— men 
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term of membership, willingness to sacrifice one's life, I have given pretty 
vlear proofs, and Your Majesty might dispense with examining me; but 

I if the term has another meaning, and. refers to religion, surely I an) a i 
Hindun. Andit Lam to hecome a Mulismmadan, Your Majesty ought to | 
say wo—but. besides Hinduism and Inlåm, I know uf no other religion.” 
Tho emperor then gave up urging him, 


) " During the month of Safar 996, Mirzà Falád Beg Barlis managed 4 
fo get one night Molla Ahmad af Thathah, on some pretext, out of his 
a house, un! stabbed at him, because the Mulla openly reviled [as ShiCnhs x 


do] the cotnpanions of the prophet, The Tarikh of this uvant iè expressed 
- by the words Zthe Ekanjar Fülád, * Hail, stecl o£ Fnlad;' or by Khüh-i 
exqari, * hellish hog!’ And really, when thie dog of the age was in his 
















agony, I xaw that his face looked just like the head of a pig! aml offers e 
I too witnessed it—O God! we take refuge with Thee against the «vil -T 
which may befall us! His Majestv had Mirzà Fülád tied to the foot of 


an elephant and dragged through the streeta of Làhor ; for when Hakim. 
Abü-Fatb, at tho request of the. emperor, lad asked the Mire’, whether 
he had stabbed at the Mullä from religious hatred, he had said, * V religious 
hatred had been my motive, it would have beon better tq kill a greater 
one * than the Mulla.” The Hakim toported these words to His Majesty, 
who said, * This fellow is a scoundrel ; lie must not be allowed to remain E 
alive,’ and ordered his execution, thongh the people of the rem axked u 
the emperor to spare him for his general bravery and courage, The 
Mullé outlived the Mirza three or four days. The ShiSahs, at the time of 
washing his corpse, say that, in conformity with their religion, theg put 
n long nail into the axius, and plunged him several times into tle river? - 
After his buriul, Shaykh Fayzi and Sharkh Abü'l-Ferl put guarda over 
" his grave; but notwithstanding all precaution, during the year Hin 
, Majesty went to Kashmir, the people of Lahor one night took the hideous 
i corpse of the Molla from the grave, and burned it." 


ipp- 375, 376, 386.] 

“Tn 099, the flesh of oxen. buffaloes, goats, horses, and camels, was 
- forbidden. [fa Hindu woman wished to be burnt with her husband, they i 
... Should not prevėnt hee; but she shogld not be forood, Cireumckdon was 

BEN — — ——— — 
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arid like a dog, when dying. Another DM which the Surusis all over India quots as 











^ pret qood of the correetmes of thòir fa that po Shicah can ever beeome « 
as. Le, no Shi¢ah can commit the Qorin to memory. 
Elthee Akbur or Abü ']- adl, 


: * Tile was done te claan the intestines of frerea, which: were throtta late the river 
—- from whiek the Sunnis got their water. 
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which he ted in eating. 


The following are new >— 


Teunnot here mention. 


what she like,” 
[p. 391.] 


temples, or fire temples. 
fp: $08 


* From dumm, lor which side p, 165 
none 5 ‘This is the ile ol fho rular Ot Makkah.: 





“Tr 1000, the custom of shaving off the beard was introduced." 
"In 1002, special orders were givwn to the kotiedls to carry ont Akbar s: 
commande They will be found in the Third book of the d*in, A“in D. 


" M any of the darsaniyya * disciples died, whether man or woman,. 
they ebould hang some uncooked grain and a burt brick round the neck 
of the corpse; and throw it into the river, and then they should take out 
tlie corpse, and burn ftatu: place whete no water was, But this order is, 
hased. upon à: Bindamental rale, which Hie Majesty indicated, but which 


"M 8 woman was older than her husband by twelve years, he ahonld 
not lie with ber, and if a young git! wae found nimning about town, 
whether veiled or not, or if à. woman was bad, or quarrelled with her 
htiband, &he should he sent to the quarter of the prostitutes, to do there 


^^ At the time of famines and distress, parents wore allowed to ell their: 
children, but they might again buy them, if they acquired moans to 
pay their pris- Hindis who, when young, hnel from pressure heoome 
Musalinüns, were ullowed to wo back to the faith of their fathers. No man 
shoulil be interfered with ot account of hiis religion, and every one should 
be allowed te chino his religion, if he liked. If a Hindu worn fall iti 
love with a Muhammadan, and change her religion, she should be taken 
fron him by force, ani be given back to her family, People should not 
be molested if they wished to build churches and prayer rooma, or idol 


“Tn thie year Acxam Khan returned from Makkah, where he had 
saffered much harm ut the hands of the Sharife* and throwing away the 
blessing which he had derived {rom the pilgrimage, joined, inumediutely: 
on his return, the Divine Faith, performing the eyda and following all. 
other miles of discipleship; be cut off his beard, and was very forward at 
sovial meetings and in. conversation, - He learnt the rales of the new faith 
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— Arme thè Mubarram 6 104. Badr Jatinn; snuste or the empire, 
who had been promoted. to a commandership of One Thousand, joined 
the Divine Faith, as ulo hiv two over-ambitious on»; and having 
taken the Shast! of the new religion, he run into the net like à fish, and 
got lun Zuzariship.— He even asked His Majesty what he was to do with 
hie beard, when he wus told to let it be, On the same day, Mulla Taqt of 
Bhushtar? joined, who looke upon himself ae the learned of all learned, 
And in just now engaged in rendeting the Shihnima into prose, ancording 2 
to the wishes of the emperor, ning the phrase Ul Sasmalusl* w^ Sasz* 
shánu-h* 9 wherever tho word Sugoecurs: Among others thut joined were LS 
Shavkleida &owila Khán of Banāma: Malli Shàh Muhammad ul i 
s Bbkhübüd *:-and SUfr Almad; who claimisl to belong to the progeny df the r 
farmons Muhammad Ghaws— They all aecepted the four degrees 6f faith, m 
anil received appointments as Commanders fron: One Hundred to Five ` 
- Hundred, gave np their beards agreeably to the rules, and thus looked r 
like the youths in Paradise. The words mó-arieh-) chand, or * several " 
C whavars’, express the niith of thia avent (1004). ‘The new candidates 
behaved like Hindus that turn. Muhammadan,* or like those who are 
dressed in red clothes, und lock in their Joy towards their relations, who 
say to them ' My dear little man; these rugs will le old tomorrow, but 
the Islàm will still remain on your neck *,— This Ahmad, " the little S5, " 
bi the same who claimed to be the pupil, or rather the perfect successor, 
of Shavkh Ahmad of Revpt, He said that at the express desire of that 
religious leader of the age, he had eome to India and the Shaykh had I 
frequently told him: to assist the Sultán óf India, should he commit un 
error, and lead him hack frons everlasting damnation.. But the opposite 
was the exse." 

80 far, Badaoni. We have, therefore, the following list of meribers 
of the Divine Faith. With the exception of Bir Har, they are all Müham- 
madans ; hut t« judge from Badit,oni's remarks, the nuinber of those that 
twok the Shagt must have heen much larger. 

L Aba "E-Fual- 
3. Fayzi, his brother, Akbar’s court-poet. 


T Sias, whieh ha boen explained on p. 175, abo means à Hik hoot, 
Vide List ot Granilers, No. 35$. 

Becane Mulammadane nse such. phrases after th» name of God, 

Tide p. 112. note 3. 


That dà, over-zealous, EM. 





above extructs from Badionl The literary element i+ well reprosented: 





3, Shaylh Mubürak, of Nigar, their father. 
4. Ja*íar Beg Ásaf Khán, of Qazwin, a historinn and. poet. 

5. Qüsim-i Kali, a poet. 

D. SAbd* *s-Samail, Akbar's eourt-painter; al&o a poet. 

7. ASgam Khan Koka, after his return from Makkah, 

8. Mullé Shih Mohammad of Shahabad, a historian. 

9. Süfi Ahmad. 

10 to 12, Sadr Jahan, the crowt-lawyer, and his two sons. 

13. Mir Sharif of Amal, Akbar's apostle for Bengal. 

14. Sultin Kbwaja, a gar. 

15. Mirzà Jani, chief of Thathah. 

16. "Taqi of Shustar, a. poet and commander of two hundred. 

I7. Bhavklizàda Gosala of Banáras. 

18. Bir Bar. " 

Nos, 4 to ( are takon from tha f° ; the others aro mentioned in the 














scattered remarks in the d*in, nor to the longer urticlo in the Dubistan. 
As the author of the latter work has used Badàoni, it will only be 


necessary to collect the fow remarka whieh ure new. 


august 


The following two miracles are connected with Akbar’ birth. 
[Dabistän, p. 390.) saza A 
" Khwüja Massüd, son of Khwàju Malmüd, son of Khwàjn Mura" 
‘LHayg, who was n. gilted. Sabib-i 431. said to the writer of thi» book, 
^ My father related, he had heard from great sainte, that the Lord of the 
faith and the world ‘reveals himself’, I did not know, whether that 
personage had appeared, or would appear, till, ot last, omt night 
where tho blessed * Land, wax born, namely ox a Sunday of the month of 
4 





Rajab of the year 949, the lord Jalal “d-Din Akbar, the suguat son of 
Humiáyün Pádisháh and Ifamida Bän Begum.” 


The second miracle hiis been related above, om p- 172, note 2. These 
two miraclos make up the first of the four chapters, into which the author 
— File aha Shea and Troper’s Knglich teataation of the Dubietha 111, pak 
3 Vide » 171, uate 2 
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of the Dahistán has divided his article on the " Divine Faith ". The 
second chapter contains religious dialogues, and extracts from Bada,oni, 
which are rather conjecturally rendered in Shea's Translation. The 
third chapter contains remarks on the worship of the sun and stars, 
chiefly with reference to the sun-worship of the Titare’ The last 
chapter containa extracta from tbe third and fifth hooks of the A*in. 


p. 410. “ His Majesty also sent money to Iran, to bring to India a 
wist Zoroastrian of tho mame of Ardsher.”’ * 

p. 412. Abg) ]-Fazl wrote, as a counterpart tó his commentary on the 
Ayai" "I-durst (p. 177), & preface to the translation of the Mahabharat 
(vide p, 111) of two jut. 

p. 413. “ When Sulsin Khwija? who belonged to the membwra of the 
Divine Faith, was naar his death, Ae said that he hoped Hie Majesty would 


not have him buried like a mad man. He wae therefore buried in a grave 


with a peculiar lamp, and a grate was laid over it, «o that the greater 
luminary, whose light cleanses from all sins, might shine upon him. . . . 

“ Should a Hindu woman fall in love with a Muhammadan, and be 
converted to the Isiim, she would be taken away by force and handed 
over to her family ; but ao should also a Musalman woman, who had fallen 
in love with a Hindu, be prevented from joining Hinduism.” * 

p. 4M. "I heard from Mallà Tarson of Badakhehin, who was a 
Hanifi by sect, that once during the year 1058 he had gone on a pilgrimage 
to Sikandrah, the burial place of Akbar, ' One of my companions, he 
said, ‘declined to enter the pure mausoleum, and even abused the 
Representative of God [Akbar]. My other companions said, "If Akbar 
possesses hidden knowledge, that man will certainly come to grief.’ Soon 
after piece of « broken stone fell down, and crushed his toe’ 

p. 431. “In Multin, T saw Shih Salām" ‘Wah, who has renounced 
the world, and ie a mwwahhid (Unitarian), He is very rigid in discipline 
and avoids the society of men. He said, he had often been in company 
‘with Jalil* “d-Din Akhar, and had heard him frequently nav, * Had T 


$ Tho author of the Pubistin gives much prominence Vo the ides that the power 
smi success of the Thtire was in some way mysterivudy dontected wiih their eun and 
stat worship, and that thelr conversion te the Lela was looked open an the bepinning 
Of thor declinn It lool as it the writer wishod to connect thie alow with Akhbar» successes 
ami nn worship. * 

s wg thie Ardshee. vide Journal Aciatin Society, Rengal, lez AA, p. UL Akbars 
fire temple wae in the Harem, 

* Vide ahuve, pr 214. 

* The words in italics ate not in Badi ni The object of the ardée wie evidently 
tO prerent à womkn from dotag what ahe lied ;. for, according $0 tbn Muhammadans, 
women are lodked upan as mibgsy* 't- Cag, 
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formerly possessed the knowledge which I now have, I would never have 
chosen a wife for myself; for upon old women I look as mothers, on 
women of my uge as sistera, and on girlé au daughters. A frend of mine 
aaid, he had heard Nawüh SAbd" 'l-Iasan called Lashkar Khin ol 
Maoh had, report the same us having been said by Albar, 

“Salim® Tih alto said that God's Representative (Akbar) had often 
wept and said, ' O that my body were larger than all bodies together, 
so that the people of the world could feed on it without hurting: other 
living animals,’ 

^ A sign of the sagacity of thia king is this, that he employed in hie 
service people of all elasses,! Jews, Persinns, Türünis, etc., because one 
class of people, if employed to the exclusion of others, would cause 
rebellions, as in the case of the Uzbaks and Qizilhishes (Persians), who 
nsed to dethrone their kings: Henco Shah *Abbia, son of Sultan Khuda- 
banda-vi Safawi, imitated the practice of Akhar, and favoured the 
Gurjis [Georgiana). Akbar paid likewise no regard to hereditary power, 
or genealogy and fame, but favoured those wham he thought to excel in 
knowledge and manners.’ 

The paasages in the i n which refer to Akbar's religious views are 
the following :—p. HT; 11; 50; 51; 06; 99; 60; 6l, IL 20 to 24; 
A*in 26, p. 64; p. 96, m S and 4, the Banrit imos being very likely 
those which were alluded to hy Badá,oni, eide above p. 189, L 19; p. 108, 
note 3; p. H0, note 1; 111-113; p. 115, E. 4, because the " making of 
likenesses " 1s. n* much forbidden by the Islám aa it was interdicted by 
the Mosaic law ; Á*In 72, p. 162; 168; À*in 77, p. 162 ; À*in BI, p. 226. 
In the Second Book, À*ins 18, 19, 22-5; in the Third Book, end of Á*In 1 
(Tarikh Mkt); A*ine 2, 5, 9, 10; and lastly, the greater part of the 
Fifth Book. 

Tt will be observed that the remarks on. Akbar's religious views do 
not extend beyond the year 1596, when the greater part of the A*in 
had been completed, Badia.ani’s history ende with aH. 1004, or A.b. 
1596 ; hut his remarks on Akbar's religion become more and more sparing 
towards tho end, and as kulwequent historians, even Jahangir in his 
“ Momoirs "', are almost entirely silent on the religions ideas of the 
emperor, we ‘hires no meant of following them up after 1596. Akbar, in 
all probability, continued wormhipping the sun, and retained al} other 
peculintities of his monotheistic Pirsi-Hinduism, dying ae he had lived. 
The story related in that edition of Jahangir» Memoirs, which han been 
translated by Mujor Price, that Akbar died às a good Musalmin, any Musalmán, and 


E Fide üewémol'ms)MishemilMk | . 
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“repented "on hie death-bed, is most untrustworthy, as every other 
particular of that narmtive.! 

With Akbar'* death, the Divine Faith died out. Akbar, solely 
relying on bis influence and example, liad established no priesthood, and 
liad appointed no proper person for propagating hia faith. If we except 
the influence whith his epirit of toleration exerted, thi» masses had remnined 
passive. Most of the members, montioned on p. 219, hud died before 
Akbar; such wx were till alive, ax Sharif of Amul took again to sophistry, 
and tried to create sensations under Jahangir? As Jahingir did not 
trouhle himself about any religion, Akbar'espirit of toleration soon changed 
to indifference, and gradually died owt, when » reaction in favour of 
higotry set in under — But people still talked. of the Divine 


* The story of AXhar’s "conversion ba also ted in Hist 
wocomd edition, p. SiL The Malls whom. Akbar, abeurding to Pede Meses. e rali 
ts hare vallod ia Sair Taban, bo, us remarked above ou j. 210 was a mambas: ol ol thin 
Divine Falih. ‘Tile in liself ie tieprobable, Besides, the Tusek-d Jahángitt, na pnblisbed 
—— — ys nofhüng about i Nor does the Tibálodria, a poor production 

K written in beautilu] Iránl Fersan), — Khali Khén, alinde to the conversion 
rein ERO len mentioned, KLMEKhán especially 
would hare tea he says o? Bads mi, that he sald atid wrote nbout TM 
religiuus aH ME which he shouhl-not bave reluted (esde Kd 

the Debietic Se atill more convincing, whilit pe 

story of Mulla Tarson, snd the stems steered hit companion * tis 320). 
aro proofs that Akbor did not " repent ",. To we hove to add that Jahiny 
Memoirs, adopts 4 ee reed DE ——— vim, whirlh: e rell "Haye 
à r4 AS he the on to E 

Akbars Solar Era. though it m rakya few every 33 isnar 
euin, tbe slate onty treived tears (ap 22 solar ytam ha allowed. ions Hind cusome 
at eret na the As (evs abora p 193), und pamed anorder not té foece ime ts 
join ther Iilám (Tura, p. 100). 

Akhar died on the Akab.í Chadrskrmi, 1944 Juba 1. pra | io act, which, 
aceording ta note 3 ef p. 180, i» onr "Tuesday night [not Wednesdar, au in Price, anil all 
European Historlans!, tho IN October, 1045, ohl sisi. — Hence ier wwild hare died 
its the night which followed the day on wbich be. eelebrated hin sixty third hirthilzy if 
we adopt oar mods of reckotning ; «sde p, 04; note Ù. 

[m exact duy ot Akhar'r death. 


"There be some confusion in the resxanding the 
The Pádishdiuiwn (veh. I, p. 08) mye that Akhar dled at the age of sixty-three (solar) 
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Faith in 1643 or 1648, when the nüthor of the Dabistán collected hm 
notes on. Akbar's religion! 


A*in 78. 
THE MUSTER OF ELEPHANTS. 


The beginning of the musters is made with thi» animal. The Khása 
elopbanta with their furniture and ornamonts are the first which are daily 
brought before His Majesty, namely, ten on the first day of every solar 
month. After thia, the [olga olophante are nustored, according to their 
mumber. On Tuesdays from ten to twenty are mastered. The Bitikehl, 
during the muster, must be ready to answer any Questions us to the name 
of cach animal (there are more than five thousand elephants, each having 
a different name, His Majesty knows to which section moat of the 
elephants belong—ten elephants form « section of ten (dads), and are in 
charge of an experienced officer) ; as to how each elephant came into the 
posession of His Majesty; the price; the quantity of food; the age of 
the animal; where it was horn; the period of heat, and the duration of 
that state each time; the date when an elephant wos made kAdga; ita 
promotion in the alqus; the time when the tuska are cut; how mny 
times His Majesty has mounted it; how many times it was brought for 
riding out; the time of the last muster; the condition of the keepers; 
the tame of the Amir in charge. For all other elephants eight things are 
to be reported, viz., the change of itè name (Y); the repetition of it; ita 
price; how jt came inte the possession of His Majesty; whether it is 
fit for riding, or for carrying burdens; its rank; whether it has plain 
furniture or not; which rank the Fawjdár hus assigned to it. The rule 
is, that every Fawjdàr divides his elephants into four classes, separating 
those that are best from those that are worst, whether they are to remain 
with hin: or whether he has to give senve to other Fawjdiirs, 

Hach. day five tohwili (trnaforablo) elephants are inspected by am. 

: » 
E EEUU DM TE Seu ape 
(m meeting t RS erg s piment mmm, 19 prostrate 
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experienced man. The following custom ie observed: When new 
elephants arrive for the yovernment, they are handed over in fifties or 
hundreds to experienced officers, who fix their ranks. Such. elephants 
are called Takwili elephanta, When His Majesty inspects them, their 
rank is finally settled, and the elephants are tranaforred to the proper 
sections. Every Sunday one elephant is brought before His Majesty, to 
be given sway as a present to some deserving servant. Several halgas 
are set apart for this purpose. The rank of the Eia elephants formerly 
depended on the number of times they had been inspected by His Majesty ; 
but now their precedence 1s fixed by the number of times His Majesty 
ha» mounted them. In the Aolgas, (he precedence of elephants. j« 
determined by the price. When all elephants have been mustered, the 
Ehiva elephants are again examined, ten every day. Then come the 
elephants of the princes, who mostly march them past themselves, After 
them come the falgas. Ag thor are arranged in sections according to 
the price, some elephants have, at every muster, thoir value either 
enhaneed or lowered, and are then put among thoir equals, For this 
meson, many Fawjdárs are anxious to complete their seta, and place 
themselves for this purpose in a row at the time of the musters. His 
Majesty then gives tho elephants to whomsoever he likes. If the number 
of the elephants of any Fawjdae is found correct, some more are pat in 
his charge; for puch officers are thought of first. Fawjdürs, whose 
elephants ate found to be lean, are preferred, in making up the comple- 
menta, to such aa bring less than their original number. Each Fawjdar 
receives some, provided he mmusters all his elephants. Tho Mushrif 
(accountant) receives orders where to keep the elephanta. 

The elephants of the grandeva also; though not belouging to the fixed 
establishment, are almout daily broaght before His Majesty, who puttles 
their rank, and orders them to be branded with a peculiar mark. Elephants 
of dealors also are brought before His Majesty, who fixes their rank and 
vaiue, 

Ain 79. 
THE MUSTER OF HORSES_ 


They begin with the stahles of forty; then come the stables of the 
Princes, then the kAdga courier horses : then the country-bred, and all 
other stables. When the ten-muhr horses have been imspeoted, they 
bring the (ts, Querügs, the horses on which the hunting leopards ride, 
and the Bárgir horses (eide p. 146, L 22; p. M3, L 10 from below, and 
À*in 54, p. H7). The place of the horses at the musters, ia determined 
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by their value, and in the case of horses of the sme value, the precedence 
is determined by the time of service. Before tho muntem, the horses are 
inspected by clever officers, who again fix their value, and divide them into 
three classes; When the rank of a horse has been put higher or lower, it 
i» placed among his proper class-fellows. Those horses which belong to 
the third class, form separate stables, and are given away as presente. 
Hf horses have their value raised, they ate given over to such keopers as 
bring to the musters either the full complement of their horses, or at least à 
complement not more deficient than by two, Incomplete stables are daily 
filled np during the musters; or if not Alled up, they are put in charge 
of separate keepers, Twenty horses ary daily mustered. On Sundays, 
horses ary the first that are mustered. Double the nsual number are 
then inspected. Several horses are also kept in waiting at Court, viż, 
one from each of the sixty to the forty-muhr stables, and one more from 
each of the thirty to the ten-muhr stables. They are given away an 
presenta or as parts of salaries. The precedence at musters of büzár- 
horses ià fixed acoording to the price... According to the number of horses 
available, from twenty to a hundred are daily mustered. Before the 
muaters, experienced olficers fix the prices, which are generally enhanced 
at the time of the parades. Homes above thirty muhra, hava their value 
fixed in the prosence of His Majesty. A cash-keeper attached to the 
State-hall is entrusted with money, #0 that horse-dealers have not to 
wait long for payment of thoir claims.. When horses have been bought 
they are marked with a pecoliar brand, so that there may be no fraudulent 
exchange. 

From foresight, and on account of the large profite of the harse-dealers, 
His Majesty enforces a tax of three rupees for every SIrági, Mujannas 
(wide p. 147, noto 3), and Arab, imported from Kabul and Persia; two 
and o half rupees for every Turkish anid Arabian horse imported from 
Qundahür; and two from Kibul horses, and Indian Arab bred. 


.Á*in B0. 
THE MUSTER OF CAMELS. 

Tho beginning in made with country-bred. camels, of which five qa (árs 
are daily inspected. Those pangadin (officers in charge of five hundred 
camels) come first who are oldest, ‘The Head Diirogha has the permission 
to parade before His Majesty a qatar of exceliont Bughdis and Jammazas. 
Then come the Bughdis, and after them the Jammázas, the Ghurds, the 
Loks, and all other camels. The commencoment of the muster takes place 
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on Fridays, on which day double the usual number marches past. The 
precedence of camels ia determined by tlioir valne- 


A*in RI. 
THÉ MUSTER OF CATTLE. 


Cattle are mustered according to their value, ten yokes daily. The 
muster commences on Wednesdays, on which day double the usw] number 
is inspected, 

On the day of the Dueii—an old festival of this country, on which 
tho Hindus pray to the cow, aa they look upon reverence shown to cows 
as worship—seyeral cows are adorned and brought before His Majesty. 


EE 
THE MUSTER OF MULES, 

The muster of this beast of burden commence on Thursdays, when 
six gafdrs are inspected in order of their value. Mules are mustered ones 
n year. 

Formerly all musters took place a1 above deseribed. But now horses 
nre inspected on Sundays ; camels, cows, and miles, on Mondays; the 
soldier» on Tueadays ; on Wednesdays, His Majesty trunsacts matters 


THE PAGOSHT REGULATION: 


His Majesty hus taught men something new and practical, and has 
made an excellent rule, which protects the animal guarda the stores, 


Akfar could j e eaimahe did iud reet bé arisnlé iclonging va the Court. 
Wthe condition d ibo naimale did eod correspond d to hi» ^ daily extra 
‘quanta of food eupplied to the animalá, Wad been fac tales (Aina 43, 51, 62, 


heen previving sine t bon 
— een. ok a laine (A), ehh coated us maximum quantity of 
E NOI Similarly, he determined à fatonss ( p log from s daily quantity e 
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teaches equity, reveals the excellent and stimulates the lazy man 
Experienced people saw their wisdom increased, and «ach as inqnired 
into this secret obtained their desires. 

His Majesty fimt determined the quantity of daily food for each 
domestio animal, and secondly determined the results, which different 
quanta of food produce in the strength of an animal. In his practical 
wisdom and from his desire of teaching people, Hix Majesty classifies the 
dishonest practices of men. This ia done by the Pügosht regulation: 
From time to time an experienced man ie sent to the stables of these 
dumb creatures. He inspects them, and mexanres their fatness and lean- 
ness, At the time of the nusters aleo the dogrees of fatness or leanness 
ate first examined into, and reports are made accordingly. His Majesty 
then inspecta the animals himself, and decreuses or increases the degrees 
of their futness or leanness às reported, fixing at the same time tho fine 
for Jeanners, If, for son reason, the allowance of grain or grass of an 
animal had beon lessened, proper account ia taken of such a decrease. 
The leanness of an elephant has been divided into thirteon classes, . . ; 

For all other animala beside the elephant, six degrees have been laid 
down, viz., the second, third, fifth, seventh, ninth, and tenth [degrees of 


the thirteen for the eleplisnt]. And aa it ia the custom of tbe Fawjdárs, 


to mark, at the time of the musters of the algas, one Jalga which is the 
best in their opinion, and to put separate that which ia the worst, the 
officors who inquire into the leanness atut fatness, deduct fifty per cent, 
frons the degree of the former, and count. one half for the latter kalga, 
If the Fawjdir works in concert with the Daroghs, and both sign the 
entries in the day-book, the Fawjádr is responsible for one-fourth, and 
the Dàrogha for the remaining part of the food. The leanness of old 
elephants is fixed hy the condition of the whole falga, In the horse 
stables the grooms, water-carriers, and sweepers are fined one-fourth 
of the wages. In the vaso of camels, the Daroghs is fined the amount 
ware then divided int several (rartings at drgrros, as AM ce I eta; Thus in tho vue 


— marinnm finese divided Jato 15 degrees, 
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ef the grain, and the driver for the ahare of the grass. In the case of 
oxen uned for carriages, the Dürogha is fined for the part of the grass and 
the gmin; but the driver iè not liable. In eame of heavy carriages, half 
the fine is remitted, 


A*in 84- 


ON ANIMAL FIGHTS. REGULATIONS FOR BETTING, 

Hi» Majesty is desirous of establishing harmony. amang people of 
different classes. He wishes to arrange feasta of friendship and. union, 
so that everything may be done with propriety and order, But aa all 
own do not possess a mind capable of selecting that which is true, and 
queer rice E E EN 
for amusement, to which he invites a large number of people. Through 
the careful arrangements of His Majesty, the court haa been changed 
froin a field of ambitious strife to a temple of a higher world, und the 
egotiam and conceit of mon have been directed to the worship of God. 
Even superticial, worldly people thus learn zeal and attachment, and are 
induced by those gatherings to inquire after the road of salvation.’ 

Deer *- fights. 

The manner of fighting of thie animal ia very interesting, and its 
method of stooping down and rising up again je n source of great amuse- 
ment. Henee His Majesty pays much attention to this animal, and has 
succeeded im training this stubborn. and timid creature. Ono hundred 
and one deer are khása ; each has a name, and some peenliar qualities. 
A keeper ia placed over every ten. There are three kinds of fighting deer, 
first, those whieh Sight with such aa are born in captivity and with wild 
ones ; secondly, such as fight best with tame ones; and Hrirdly, euch as 
fiercely attack will djur, The fights are conducted in three different 
ways. First, according to number, the first fighting with the second, the 
third with the fourth, and so on, far the whole. At the second go, the 
first fights with the third, the second with the fourth, and soon. If a 
deer rans away, it is placed last ; andif it is known to have run away three 
times, it ceases to be LAgpa, Betting on these fights ix allowed ; the stake 
does not exceed h dams. Secondly, with those belonging to the princes, 
Five &/a30 pair fight with each other, and afterwards, two bhdya pair 
frown Flin Majesty's hunting-ground ; then five other kAísa pair. At the 
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sane time two pair from the dear park of His Majesty's hunting-ground 
fight, um afterwards five Esa deor engage with fivo deer of the eldest 
prince. Then fourteen EAsa pair engage with each other, &nd fight 
afterwards with the door of the princo, till the fight with the deer of the 
prinoe is finished Upon this, the deer of princes fight with each other, 
and then Liga deer. The betting on such fights must not exceed one 
muhr. Thirdly, with the deer of other people. 

His Majesty selects forty-two from hia neater friends, and nppoints 
every two of theni as opponents, forming thus one and twenty seta. ‘The 
first winners receive ench thirty deer, and all others get one less, so that 
the last got each eleven. To every set à. Mal! a water-buffilo, a cow, à 
quchgür (fighting ram), a goat, and « cock, are given. Fights hetween 
cows? and goats are rarely mentioned to have been held in ancient 
times. Before tbe fighting commoences, two khaga deer nre brought in 
trimmed up, and are ect against two deer belonging to people of various 
sets. First, with a deor belonging to a powerful grandee, and then the 
fight takes place before His Majesty. If a general assembly i» announced, 
the fight may also take place, if the deer belongs tó a commander of One 
Thousand. The betting on fidsa deer is eight mules, and on deer 
belonging to one of a set, five muhrs, if jt be an Athol; and four, if an 
Ania. As deer have not equal strength and invpetuosity of attack, the 
rule among deet-keepers is, once to select each of their deer in turn and 
take it tothe arena. Such deer are called dnin. Another then estimates 


‘ite strength, and brings a deer as opponent, "The latter is called Atal. 


In case of Mats, the betting is five nubrs; for water buffaloes and cocks, 
four; for cows? and. fighting rams, and goats, two, A commander 
of One Thousand is allowed to bet six mmnhrs on a haga deer; and 
with one of hia own rank,* 3} muhes, if the bet ia on an Athol; and three 
on ati Ann ; And «o also in the same proportion on Mals, water- buffaloes, 
anil cocks; bot on cows, S fighting rama, and goats, two. A commander 
of Nine Hundred muy het on à Esa deer I) rupees ; and with one of hin 
own rank, 201. E. on an fol, and 25 R. on an Anin; ona Mal 3j muhrs ; 
on & water-buffalo «nd à cock 3| M. ; and on all other animals, 1] M. 
A commander of Eight. Hundred is allowed to bet 48 2. on a fideo deer; 
— J E and 94 R. on an nin ; 
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ona Mal 3] M.5 «n a water buffalo and cock, 24 M., ani on other animals 
&» before. A commander of Seven Himdred ix allowed to bet 44 2. on 
a hapa deer ; with one of his own rank on an Atkal 274 R.; on an Anm 
23 R.o on a Mal SA. ; on other animals as before, A commander of 
Bix Hundred may bet 40 KR. on à Ehása deer; with one of his own rank, 
20 R. on an skal ; 20 R. on an Anta: on other animals as before. A 
commander of Five Hundred mav bot 4M. (36 £.] on a khdpa deer ; 
with ane of his own muk 24 M. on an Atkal, und IM, on an Ania; on 
other animals, a4 the preceding. A commander of Four Hundred may 
bet. 34 R. on à &daiga deer ; with one of his own rank 214 R, on an tikal 
17 R. on ati Anin, otia Mal 2] M. , ón à water-buffalo and cock, 2 M. ; 
on a cow, a fighting ram, and goat, 1M, A commander of Three Hundred 
may bet 30:2. on a khdga deer; with one of his own rank, 18} R..on an 
Atkal; 15 RB. on an Anin; 2) M. on à Mal; on other animals as the 
preceding. A commander of Two Hundred may bet 24.2. on a hiya 
deer ; with one of his own rank 15 2. on an Atkal, 12 8, on an Anin, and 
on other animals as before. A commander of One Hundred may bet 2 M. 
on a bhéso deer; with ove of his own rank 14 M. on an Aikat; 1 M.on an 
Anin; and on other animals ax before. A commander of Eighty may bet 
16 R. on a khaye deer; with one of his own rank 10 R, on an Atkal ; 8 R. 
on an Anin; 17 R. on à Mal ; 1) M. on a water-buflalo util a coek ; on 
other animals as before. A commander of Forty may bet 12 R.on a Adiga 
deer; with one of his own rank 71A. on an Afhal; 6 R, ona Anin; on 
other animals as before. A commander of Twenty may bet 10 2. ono 
khdga deer; 6j ER. with one of his own mnk on an Atkal; 5R. on an 
Anim; on other animals as before. A commander of Ten may bet 8 R. 
on a khdge doer, and 5 R. on an Atkal, with one of his own rank; 4 2. on 
an Anin; on other animals as before. People who hold no mangabs, bet 
4 R. on a khasa deer; with one of thelr own rank, 24 2. on an Afkal ; 
2 R. on an nin ; 15 I. on à Mal , on other animals as before. 

But if the opponent boll a lesa rank, thè amount òf the bet is detar- 
mined nccüming to the smount which the opponent is allowed to het on 
an Ante, When the last pait comes, the betting is everywhere on the 
deer. A fourth part of what people take from each other in Mal fights, ia 
given to the victorious wrestler. The presnnte which His Majesty makes 
on such occasions have no limits. 

The rule is that every one of such a& keep animals brings on the 
fourteenth night of the moon one deer to the fight. The Bitikeht of this 
department appoints half the number of deer as Anins, and the other 
hall as Athaly. He then writes the names of the Atala on paper slips, 
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folds them up, and takes them to His Majesty, who takes wp one. The 
animal choson hae to fight with an Anin, As such nights are clear, fights 
are generally announced. for that. time. 

Besides, there are two other classes of deer, hotal and half kotal, The 
number of ench is fixed. Ad oftun the numbor of dhapu deer decreases, the 
deficiency is made up from the bal deer; and the deficiency im the 
number of fotos it made up from half hotale, One pair of kotala also is 
hrought to the fight, so that they may be tried. Hunters supply 
continually yild deer, and bring them to His Majesty, who fixes the price. 
A fat superior leer costa 2 M. ; a thin superior ons, 1 M. to 15 A. ; a fat 
middling one, 12 2. ; Do. len, 8.4. ; a third class fat one, 7 A. ; Do. thin, 
5 R.: a fourth olara fnt one, 4 B. ; Do. lean, 2 to 23 KR. 

Deer nre kept and fed as follows ; KAdsa deer selected for fighting 
before His Majesty, get 22. grain, } «, boiled four, 41.4. butter, and. 1 d. 
for grass. Such as are kept on His Majesty's hunting-grounds, kofals, and 
fighting deer of the sets, get 1} 2, of grain, and flour and butter as before. 
The grass in supplied by each amateur himself. All Shaya, home-bred, 
kotal deer, and. those of His Majesty's hunting-ground, have each one 
keepor. The fighting deer of the sets have ons keeper for overy two ; the 
single last one Juin a keeper for itsell. Nothing is given for grass. Deer 
which are given to people to have them fattened get 1} +, grain, and | 4d. 
for grass, “They have one keeper for every four; but one for every two, 
if they are fit to bevon käpa, Rame deer are also sent to other tovt ¢ 
they get 14 . grin, and have each one keeper. If deer are newly exught, 
they get no regular food for seven days, after which they get $+ of grain 
lor a fortnight. They then get 1 4. and when one month is over, 13 €. 

In the deer park, Mansabdars, Ahadis, and other soldiers are on staff 
employ. ‘The pay of foot-soldiers varies from 80 to 400 d. 

His Majesty has 12,000 deer; they are divided into different classos, 
nnd) proper regulations ae made [or each of them. ‘There is alho à stud 
for deer, in which new results aro obtained. A large female gets. 1] a. 
grain, and Ud. for grass, A new-born deer drinks the milk of the dam for 
two months, which ie reckoned as equivulent to] +. of grain. Afterwards, 
every second month, the allowance is increased by a quarter aer of grain, 
#0 that after a period of two years, it gets the sume ne itè dum. For graas, 
| 4. io given from tho seventh to the tenth month. Young malas also 


__ got weannd alter two months, when they get J, of grain, which i inctrased 


by that quantity every second month, so that, after two years, they get 
2}4. From the fifth to the eighth month, they get | 4. for grasa, after 
which period they get 4 d. for grass. 
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I have given a short description of animal fights as announced for 
general asemblies. His Majesty announces ther also for day time ; but 
as alten a more important act of worship is to be performed, lie announces 
them for the might. Or elie Hiv Majesty thinks of God, and seeks for 
wisdom in self-examination ; he cares neither for cold nor heat ; he spends 
the time which others idle away in sleep, for the welfare of the people, and 
prefers labour to comfort. 


A*in 85. 
ON BUILDINGS. 


Regulations for house-building in general are necessary; they are 
required for the oomfort of the army, and are a source of splendour for 
the government. People that are attached to the world will collect in 
towns, without which there would be no progress. Hence His Majesty 
plans splendid edifices, and dresses the work of hia mind and heart in tho 
garment of stone and clay. Thus mighty fortresses have been raised, 
which protect the timid, frighten the rebellious, and please the obedient. 
Delightful villas, and imposing towers have also been built. They afford 
excellent. proteetion agsinwt cold and rain, provide for the comforts of 
the princesses of the Hatem, and are conducive to that dignity which in 
so necessary for worldly power 

Everywhere also Borate bn — been built, which mre the comfort of 
travellors and the asylum of poor atrangers. Many tanks and wolls are 
being dug for the benefit of men and the improvement of the aoil. Schoola 
and places of worship are being founded, and the triumphal arch of 
knowledge is newly adorned. 

His Majesty has inquired into every detuil connected with this depart- 
ment, which is »o difficult to be managed and. requires such large sums, 
He has passed new regulations, kindled the lamp of honesty, and put a 
stock of practical knowledge into the hands of simple and inexperienced 
men, 


A*in 86. 
THE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIAL, ETC. 


Many people are desirous of building houses; but honesty and_ 


conscientiousness are rare, especially among traders. His Majesty hus 
carefully inquired into their profits and losses, and has fixed the prices uf 
articles in such a manner, that both parties ure satisfied, 
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Red sandstone costa 3d. per man. Ht is obtamable in the bills of g 
Fatbpür Sikri, His Majesty's residence, and may bo broken from the rocks 

at any Jongth or breadth. Clever workmen chisel it so skilfuily, ae no 

turner could do with wood ; and their works vie with the picture book of é 
Mani (tha grat painter of thè Sassanides], Pieces of red sandstone 

(sang-i gulüla), broken from the rocks in any shape, are sold by the $ 
phari, which means a. heap of each stones, without admixture of earth, I 
$ gas long, 2] 9. broad. and 1 3. high. Such à heap contains 172 mans, i 
and has a value of 250 d., Le.at the rate of Ld. 11}. per man. 

Bricks? are of throe kinds; burnt, half burnt, unburnt. Though the "T" 
first kind are generally mado very heavy, they weigh in the avernge three ‘ 
sers, and. cost 30 d. per thousand. — The second class cost 24 d., and the 
third 10 d. per thousand. 

Wood. Eight kinds of wood are in general uxe.. 1. Sisaii,* unrivalled 
for its beauty and durability, A block 1 [Gh gaz long, and 5 Tdssnj 
broad and high, costs 15d. 6j. But if the height be only 5 or 6 T, 
11d, 10]. Other sizes according to the same proportion. 2. NüzÀ, 
called in Hindi Jidh® A beam, 10 T. hroad and high, costa per gaz 
Did. 13] j.; and a half size beam, from 7 to 9 T. broad and high, coste 
per gaz Dd. I$ f. 3. Dasang (1), oalled in Hindi Kars; abeam 3 T, broad, — 
and 4 gaz long, costa 6 d. 174 j, 4 Ber, | T.broad and high, 4 gaz long, 
04. 17] j.; 0 also Tat, or Mulberry. 5. Mughilan (Babil), of the same 
eubie contents as No. 4, 0d. 27. 6. Sire, mize as before, 10 d. 47. T. Dayal, 
same aize, first quality 8 d, 22] J. ; second quality, 8d. 63 j. & Bakáyin, 
mune size, à d. 2j. 

faji shirin, or sweet limestone There is a quarry near Bahira- 
When a merchant brings it, it costa 1 R. per three mane; but if any one 
send his own carriers, auly Id. QalSi-yi sungin, per man D d. 5j. Sadaft 
Id. Chana, or quicklime, ? d. per um ; jt is mostly bailed ont of hongur, 
n kind of solid earth resembling stone in hardness, 

Tron cramps, if tinned, 13 for 18 d. ;. plain anes, for 6 a. 

Tron doorknockers, from. Persia and Türán, tinned ; large ones, 8d. 
per pair ; simal] ones, 4d, Indian do., tinned, 5j d. ; plsin ones, 4 d. 12 j, 

Gul-mekh (large nails with broad heads), 12 ¢. per ser, LFimirin nails, 

z - — ' 
woe a In —— this word moam a enmilrisd brick ae vppussd —— 
Ti: Phatt’s —— 
— soni ia apeit CM in Ain 00, Na. 80. 
k PES HD Lee in great request in Akbac's time 44 6 ethting timber, Init is now little 


wad, enseph tor Riana und iobonane. se fhe treet sehen lr Rhere te equal to 
that of Salwood.” [fours Timer Trees of Petia. 
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Dd. per ser. Gaga, or «tnl nails, tinned, first quality 7 d. for on« lindred ; 
second. qualite, d. ; smallest, 4 d. 

Serews and nots, chiefly ased for doors and boxes. Tinned, 124. 
per ar, plain, 4d: 

Rings, tinned, 6d. per ser; plain, 4d. 

Khaprvt, or tiles. They are one hand long and ten fingers broad, are 
burnt, and are need for the roofs of houses, aa a protection against heat 
and cold. Plain ones, 86 d. per thousand ; enamelled, 30 4. for ten. 

Quiba, ar spouta, to lead off water, Three for 2 4. 

Bas, or bamboo. Tt is weed for spears. First quality, 15 d. for twenty 
pieces ; second quality, 13 d. for do. ; third quality, 10 d. for do. The 
price of some kinds of bamboo is much higher. Thus peculiar kind is 
old at B Aahrafts [mulis] per piece; — They are used for making thrones.! 
Bamboo, at a rupes per piece, ix commion. Patal, ie made of the reed 
which ix used for galams (pens), Tt in used for covering ceilings. First 
quality, cleaned, 1 d. per wquare gaz; second quality, 1d. Sometimes 
they sell patel at 2d. far pieces 2 gas long, and 11g. broad. Siri is 
made of very fine galam reeds, looks well, and is very smooth ; it ie wold 
at the rate of 1] 4. per pair, bby. long, and 16 girihe broad. The ceilings 
and walls of houses are adored with it, 

Khas * is the aweet-smelling root of a kind of grass which grows along 
the bunks of rivers. During surumer, they make screens of it, which are 
placed before the door and sprinkled with water. This renders the air 
cool and perfumed. Price 1} 2. per man. 

Kah-i chappar? (reeds for thatching) is sold in bundies, which are 
called in Bindi pals, per ser Irom 100 to 10 d. 

Bhus, or wheat straw, uned for mixing with mortar, 3 d. per man. 

Káàh-5 dábh, straw, eto., wbich i& put on roofs, 4 4. for 4 load of 2 mans. 

Manj, the bark of galz reeds, used for making ropes to fasten the 
thatching, 20 d. per maa. s 

Ban * ie p plant, Peasants mix it with quicklime. People also make 
ropes of it for well-buckota, eto., 3d. per mom, 

Gum, of an inferior quantity, is mixed with quicklime, 70 d. per man, 

Sirish-i lähi, or reod glue, is mixod with sweet limestone, 4d. per ser. 
Tuk is the flower-bunch of the reed which is used for matting. People 
urn it and ose it as a candle. Te ie also mixed with quicklime and 
qai*i. Price, LR- pir tman: 

i —P. 
fe tke 
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Simgil (silver clay) is a white and greasy clay, 1d. per man It is used 
for white-washing houses. It keeps a house coal and Jookw well, GIF 
surkh, or red clay, called in Hindi, geré,! 40 d. per man. There ina quarry 
ol it in the hilla of Gyali ir, 

Gloss ie used for windows; price, | A. for 1] 4. or one pàne for 4d. 


A*in 87. 
ON THE WAGE OF LABOURERS. 


Gilhive (workers in lime), first cluee workmen, 7 d.; second class, 6d. ; 
third class, 5d, 

Sang-titrish (stone-masons). The tracer gets Ge for each gaz; one 
who does plain work, 5d. A labourer employed in quarries gets for every 
aun he breaks, 22 j, 

Carpenters, first class, 7 d. ; second do,, 6d. ; third do,, 4d. ; fourth. 
do. 3d.; fifth do., 2d. For plain job-work, a first class carpenter gets 
1d. Vj. for one guz ; second class do., 1d, 67. ; third «las do., 21 j. 

Pinjara-wis (lattice worker and wicker worker), First, when the pieces 
are joined (fastened with strings), and. the interstices he dodecagonal, 
24 d. for overy square gaz ; when the interstices form twelve cirles, 22 d. , 
when hexagonal 184d.; when jaSfart [or rhombus-like, one diagonal 
being Yertioal, the other horizontal] 16d. ; when shafrangy [or square 
fields, à on 4 chess boanl], 12 d. for every square gat. 

Secondly, when the work it ghayr-inasli (the sticks not being fastened 


with strings, but skilfully and tightly interwoven), for fine: class work, - 


48 d. por square ges ; for second class do., 40 d. 
Arre-kash (one who saws beams). For job-work, per square quz 23 d., 
if sieat wood | if nach@ wood, 2d. -A labourer employed for the day, 2 d. 
There are three men for every saw, one above, two below. l 
Bildars (bricklayors},? firot claas, daily 34 d.i second clas do., 3 d. 
Tf employed by the job, for building fortress walls with battlementa, 4 d. 


per gaz; for laying foundations, 3 d; fer all other walls, 24, For 


Aipging ditohes, b d. per gus. _ : 
The ga* ot a labourer contains 32 fassdy. 
Chah-kan, of well-diggors, first class worlkmen, 2d. per gaz ; second 

class do., 13 d. ;. third class, 13 d. 
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BOOK. SECOND. 
THE ARMY. 


A*in 1. 
THE DIVISIONS OF THE ARMY. 

His Majesty guides the Imperial Army by his excellent advice and 
counsel, and checks in various ways sttempta at insubordimatiou. Ho: 
has divided the army, on aecount of the multitude of the mon, into 
several classes, und has thereby secured the peace of the country. 

With same tribes, His Majesty ix content, if they submit ; he does not 
exact much service from therm, and thus leada many wild races towards 
civilization. 

Tho Zamindirs of the vountry furnish. more than. four million, four 
hundred thousand. men, as alall bé detailed below ("Third Book), 

Some troopers are compelled by Hia Majesty to mark their harges with 
the Imperial brand. ‘They are subject to divisions into ranks, and to 
nuatera. 

Some soldiers are placed under the care and guidance of one com- 
mander. They are called Ahadte, bocause they are fit for a harmonious 
unity. His Majesty believes some capable of commanding, and appoints 
thom a* commanders. 

A large number are worthy but poor; they mocive the means of 
keoping a horse, and have lands assigned to themselves, without being 
obliged to mark their horses with the Imperial brand. Türánis and 
Persians get 25 Rupees ; und Hindüstánis, 20 E. Tf employed to collect 
the revenue, they got 15K. Savh troopers are called Bardwurdi. 

Some commanders, who find it troublesome to furnish men, get à 
number o£ auch soldiers ax accept the Imperial brand, Such troops are 
called Dakhif. 
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a commander of Five Thousand, other Mansabdürs n high as Pangadis 
(commanders of Five Hundred) serve; and in the contingent of a Pangadi, 
Mansubdirs as high ns Sadis foommanders of One Hundred) serve. 
Mangabdirs of lower ranks do not serve in the contingents of high 
Mansubdirs, 

Some commuaniers aleo receive auxiliaries. Such reserves are called 


* Kumakis. 


At the present time, those troopers are preferred whose horses are 
marked with the Imperial brand. This cluss of soldiers ie superior to 
others. His Majesty's chief object is to provent the soldiers from borrow- 
ing horses (for the time of musters) or exchanging them for worse ones, 
and to make them take caro of the Imperial horses; for he knows that 
avarice makes mon so short-sighted that they look upon a loss as a gain. 
Tn the beginning of the present reign, whon His Majesty was still * behind 
the veil ", many of his servanta were given to dishonest practices, lived 
without check, and indulged, from want of honour, in the comforts of 
married life.’ Low, avaricious men sold their horses, and were content 
to serve a5 foot-soldiers, or brought instead of à superior horse, w taru 
that looked mare like an ass. They wore magniloquent in their dishonesty 
and greediness of pay, and even expressed dissatisfaction, or rebelled. 
Hence His Majesty had to introduce the Descriptive Roll System, and 
to make the issue of pay dependent upon the inspection of these rolls 
(vide below A*in 7). This stopped, in a short time, much lawlessness, and 
regunersted the wholé military system, — But at that time the regulations 
regarding the Imperial brand were not issued, as His Majexty lud adopted 
the advice of some inexperienced mon, who look upon branding an 
animal as an aet of eruelty ; hence avaricious men (who cannot distinguish 
that which is good from that which is bad, having neither respect for 
themselves, nar their tnaster, and who think to prumote a cause by ruining 
it, thus acting against their own interest) adopted other virions practices, 
which led to a considerable want of efficiency in the army, Horse 
borrowing was then the order of the day, His Majesty, therefore, made 
the branding of the horses compulsory, in addition to the Desoriptive 
Rol] System. — Eazy-minded idlers thus passed through a school of 
diseipline and. became worthy men, whilst importunate, low men. were 
taught honoursbleness. and manliness, The unfeeling and avaricious 
learned the luxury of magnanimity. The army resembled a newly 
irrigated garden, Even for the Treasury the new regulations proved 

I ft tm test pg) Ae mma fF) 
[* For tajt& H. pony.—F.] 
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beneficial Such are the results which wisdom and practical knowledge 
can produce!) Branding » horse may indeed inflict pain ; bat when 
viewed from a higher point, it is the cause of much satisfaction to the 


thinking man. 
A*in 2. 
ON THE ANIMALS OF THE ARMY. 


In the 18th year of hi reign, His Majesty introduond the branding 
systam [eide p. 17, note2]. The ranks of the men were aloo laid down in 
the best manner, and the classification of the animals belonging to the 
army was attended to, The requirements for each were noted down, and 
excellent regulations were issued. The maximum and minimum prices 
were inquired into by His Majesty, and average firices were fixed, A 
proper check by accounts was enforced, and mgulations on this subject 
were laid down. ‘The Bakhshis were also freed from the heavy responsi 
bility of bringing new men, and everything went on «moothly. 

i. Horses. They have been divided into seven classes. The rate of 
their daily food has also been fixed. These seven classes are Arabs, 
Persian horses, Mujannas, Turki horses, Yabiie, Tézis, and Jangla horses. 

The first class are either Arab bred, or resemble them in gra 
and prowess, They cost 720 dams per mensom; and get daily 6 2, of grain 
(the price of which, in the estimates for each animal, i» put down at 12 d. 
per man), 24 d. of ga, 2 d. for sugar, and 3 d. for grass. Alao, for a jul, 
artak, yälposh, girth * (His Majesty does not call it ang, but a farahit),* 
gaddi nakhtabawi,! qagza (which the vulgar pronounces gdyiza), magas- 
san, curry-comb, AattAi (a bag made of horse hair for washing the horse), 
towel, pay-band, nails, eto. (mide p. 144}, 70d. per mensem, which outlay in 
called kharj-i yarág-5 aep (outlay for the harness of the horse), Besides, 
60d. for the saddle, amd an apchi (f) every wecond month; 7d. per 
mensem for xhoes; and 63d. for a groom, who gets double this allowance 
if he takes charge of two horses. Total, 470d. But as His Majesty cures 
for the eomfort of the army, and inquires into the satisfactory condition 
of the soldiers, be increased, in the very beginning, this allowance of 
4794. by B1 d. ; and when the value of the Rupee wax increased from 
35 to 40 ddma, His Majesty granted second additional allowance of 80 d. 
This coin {the Rupee) is always counted at 40d_in salaries. Afterwards 
a third additional allowance of 2 R. (804.) was ordered to be given for 
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ouch class of horses, except Janglas, which horses are nowadays entirely 
left git in the accounts. 

The second class are horses bred in Persia,’ or auch as resemble 
Persian 2 horses in shape and bearing, Monthly allowance, 680d. Of this, 
458 d. are necessary expenses, being 21 d. less than the former, vía., 104. 
for the varág, 10.d. for saddle and. bridle, and 1d. for shoes. The first 
inoredse which was given amounted to 67 d,; the second to 75d.; the 
third to 80d. Total 680d. 

The third class, ot Mvjannaa horses, resemble Persian horses [vide 
p. 17, note 3], and are mostly Turki, or Persian geldmgs? Monthly cost 
560d. Of this, 358 d. are for nectsaaries. The allowance for these horses 
is 100 dl, less than tlie preceding, viz., 210 4. less for wugar ; 30d. lesa for 
saddle, bridle, etc. ; 15d. less in gh: ; 3d. less for the groom ; 2:4. lus 
for shoeing. First increase wanctioned by His Majesty, 72d. ; second, 
00d.; third, Bo d. 

The fourth class are horses imported from Taran; though strong and 
well.farmed. they do not come up to the preceding. Monthly allowance, 
4804. Of this, 298 d. ate for necessaries, The allowance i& 60 d. less 
than for Mwujannas horses, viz., 30 d. less for sugar, 30 d. less for graee ; 
10 d. less for thé garaq ; 4d. less for the saddle, lridle, etc. ; 2d. less 
for shoeing; 20. less for ght. But the daily allowance of grain was 
inereseed by 2eere (which amounts to 18d. per mensem), a9 the sugar 
had been left ont. First increase, 82 d. ; second, 00 2, ; third, 80 d. 

The fifth Class (yiba horses) are bred in this country, but fall short in 
strength and size. Their performances also ate mostly bad, They are 
the offspring of Turki horses with an inferior breed. Monthly cost 400 dl. 
Of this, 230 d. are for necessaries. The allowance is 59 d. less than the 
preceding; viz, 26d. for ght; Id. less for the groom; 10d. less for 
the yordy ; and 6d. lees for the saddle, bridle, ete. Firat increase, 41 d. ; 
second. increase, 40 d. ; third, 80 d. 

The last two classes also are mostly Indian breed. The best kind ia 
called Tās; the middling, Janglas, the inferior ones, Tati. 

Good mares are reckotied ans Tasas if not, thoy are counted as Janglas, 

|. Tás. Monthly eost, 320 4., of. which: 1884, are. for necessaries. 
The allowance is 51 d. less than for the. Yaba, viz., 18 d. less for gruin, na 
they only get 6 sers per diem; 15d. less for grass; 10 d. lesa for ghi and 
sngar: Bd, less for yardy. First increase, 22d, ; second, 30 d. ; third, 80 d. 


1 ¢lriq-i €Ajam, —P.] (“Stragi korres," —P,] 
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2. Jangla.. Monthly cost, 240 d., of which 145] d. are for necessarie. 
"The allowance is 421 d. less than for Tazis. The daily allowance of grain 
haa been fixed at 5 #ere. Hence there are 15 d. Jess for grass; 9d. Jess 
for grain ; 6d. less for gi and molasses ; ! 4 d. Jess for the jara ; 2d. 
lees for shoeing. First increase, 29] d. ; second, 25 d. ; third, 40 d. 

Formerly mules were reckoned as Tari horses; but nowadays, as 
Janyla. 

For Tátüs? the monthly expenditure is 100 d. ; but this animal is now 
altogether tlirown out. 

Note by t Tewwlator, Wo may acrenge Abi 'l-Pacl's items ls a tubuler torm, From 
amveral eessirkos ui Baili;oni, we may conelude that the horses of the Imperial army were 
mostly foarth and sixth riase hores, "The exportation of horws from Hinilastán was 
strictly prohibited. hy Akbar, who mails the kotwile reepanaible for it; vids Bod. T 
p. 300.1. 6 from below, Many reornits on joining the contingent of = Manpateditr, trought 
horses with tbrm, for which the Mossshd)r: received from the treasury an allowance 
aceerding to the follawing table :— 
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W. Elephants. The branded elephants of the army are divided into 
seven classes: Mast, Sheryir, Sido, Manjhola, Karka, Phandurkiya, and 
Mokal, elephunta; bat there are no subdivisions, as in His Majesty's 
elepbant stables (eide p. 131, L 97). 

Tho monthly allowance for Maat elephants is 1,820 déme (33 Rupees], 
Daily allowance of grain, 2} mans. No elephant has more than three 
servants, & Mahidat, a Bho,i, and a Meth, of whom the first gets 120 d. 
and the two last 90d, An increase of 120d. was given, From the 
beginning, elephants were branded; but now certain differences are 
made, 

Shergir elephants, Monthly cost, 1,100d., which is 220 d. Jess than 
the former, Grain, 2m. por diem, which makes 180 d. lesa pér mensem ; 
also 15d, less for the Mahdwat and the Bho,.. His Majesty increased tlie 
allowanoe by I10 d. 

Sida elephants. Monthly eost, 800 d., which is 300 d. less than the 
preceding, Grain 1d m. per diem, which gives 180d, leas per month. 
Besides 30 d, Jess for the MefA, and. 15 d. less for the Malawat and the 
Bhoj.. An increase of 00 d. was sanctioned. 

Manjhola elephants. Monthly cost, 600 d. Grain 1 m. The decrease 
is the same as in the preceding ; but an additional allowance of 90d. was. 
sanctioned, 

Karha elephants: Monthly cost, 420 d.; grain, 304. Hence there is 
& decrease of 30 d. on this account; and of 15d. for the Mahawat. No 
Bho, ia allowed. The additional grant ia 60 d, 

Phanilurkiya elephants. Monthly cost, 300 d-. Grain, 134. per diem, 
which gives a decrease of 135 d. per mensem, Only one servant ia allowed. 
at GO d. per month, An additional grant of 105 d. was sanctioned. 

Mokal elephants were formerly not counted. Now they are considered 
worthy of entering the classes. Monthly allowance, 280 d. 

In all payments on account of elephants, déms are taken, not rupees, 
so that there is no possibility of fluctuation. 

4. Camels. Monthly cost, 240, Grain, 6 s. ; gmrss, Ld. ;. furniture, 
20¢.; the driver, 60d. An addition of 58 J. wgs sanctioned : and when 
the value of the Rupee was fixed at 40 dims, 20d, more were allowed. 

5. Oren. Monthly allowance, 120d. Grain, 4; gna, 1d; 
furniture, 6 4. Additional grant, 38d. At the time when the value of 
the rupee was tuised, 10d, more were given. 

6. Ozen for the waggons. For vach wagon, tbe monthly expenditure 
is 600 d., viz. 480 d. for four oxen; 120d. for grease, repairs, and additional 
comforta. 
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Elephants and waggons are only allowed to Mansabdirs, and to those 
who bring good horses and camels, and middling oxen to be branded. 


A*in 3. 
THE MANSABDARS.!' 


Wise inquirers follow out the samo principles, and the people of the 
present age do not differ in opinion from those of ancient times. They all 
agree that if that which i» numerous be not pervaded by a principle of 
harmony, the dust of disturbances will not settle down, and the troubles 
of lawlessness will not cease to rine, It in so with the elements; as long 
as the uniting principle is absent, they are dead, and incapable of 
exhibiting the wonders of the kingdoms of nature. Even animals form 
unions among themmelves, and avoid wilful violence; hence they live 
comfortably and watch over their advantages und disadvantages. But 
mon, from the wickedness of their passions, stand much more in need of 
a just leader round whom they may rally ; in fact, their sovint -existence 
depends upon their being ruled by a monarch; for the 
wickedness of men, and their inclination to that which is evil, teach their 
passions and luxta new ways of perversity, and even cause them to look 
upon committing bloodshed and doing harm ax a religious. eommand.* 
To disperse this cloud of ignorance, God chooses one, whom he guides 
the strife among men by his experience, intrepidity, and magnanimity, 
and thus infuse into them new vigour.. 

But as the strength of one man is scarcely adequate to such an arduous 


Eur fh» wond js pronounced itapah. 
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undertaking, he selects, guided by the light of hie knowledge, some 
excellent men to help him, appointing at the same time servants for them. 
For this cause did His Majesty establish the. ranks of the Mansabdárs, 
from the Dohbashi (Commander of Ten) to the Dah Hasan (Commander of 
Ten Thousand), limiting, however, all commands above Five Thousand 
to his august. sons. 

The deep-sighted saw a sign, and inquirets got » Lint fron: above 
when they found the value of the letters of God's holy nate ;* they read 
in it glad tidings for the present illustrious reign, und considered it a most 
auspicious omen. The number of Mansabs is sixty-six, the same as the 
value of the letters in the name of Alak, which i$ un announcement of 
eternal bliss, 

In selecting his officers, His Majesty is assisted by his knowledge of 
the spirit of the age, a knowledge which sheds a peculiar light on the 
jewel of his wisdom. His Majesty sees through some men at the first 
glance,* and confer» upon them high rank. Sometimes he incresses the 
mansab of & servant, but decreases his contingent. He also fixes the 
number of the beast« of burden. The monthly grants made to the 
Mansabdárs vary according to the condition of their contingente. An 
offer whose contingent comes up to his mansab, is put into the first class 
of his rank ; if his contingent is one half and upwards of the fixed number, 
he is put into the second lass ; the third class contains those contingents 
which ste still less, asin shown in the table below. — 

YVeehdahis (Commanders of One Hundred) are of eleven classes. The 


Aliah 125,000 times —— here; the 
letters ol JuNitaÁ, Le. 4 — 1-201304 5-06, Ab L Fasl trakea monk nl tho 
lor Akbar's name was Jalis 'd- Din, and Akbar was adivimty. P'orhap« T should not say 
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Yabüs ; and Dahbáshis ure excused the TurEi horse, though their salaries 
remain a& before. 
Norg uv TuE ThaNsrATOR OX TME MaNSAn&, 

The sixty-six Mangabs, detailed by Aba 'I-Fazi in the following table, 
appear to be the result of a minute classification rather than a reprosenta- 
tion of the Manssbs which actually oxiated at the time of Akbar. The 
table may represent Akbar's plan; but tho list of grandees, as given by 
Ab "I-Fazl himaelf in the 30th A*in of this Book, only mentions thirty- 
three—tho three commands of the three Princes from 10,000 to 7,000; 
and thirty commands of the Mangabdir, namely commands of 5,000, 
4,500, 4,000, 3,500, 3,000, 2.500, 2.000, 1,000, 1,250, 1,000, 900 ?*, 800, 
100, 600, 500, 400, 350, 300 t, 250, 200, 150, 120, 100, B0, 60, 50, 40, 30, 
2U, 10, On the last thirty commands, two are somewhat donbtful (the 
commands of 900 and $00), as not given in all MSS, of the A*in, though 
* the List of Grandees of Shih Jahin's. time (Padishdhnama, I, p. 717) 
mentions a command of 900. It does not specify a command of 300, 
because no Mangabs under 600 are enumerated in that list. 

Abà. "]-Fazl specifies below the names of all of Akbar's Commanders up. 
to the Mansabdirs of 500; he then gives the names of the Commanders 
of 100 to 200, who were living, when he made the list, Of the Commands 
Pn MD emirate Tm el re eo ee A E 
of Commanders of 


ie. Eee ee 

B0 . e 1 
lo0(Yüsdahi) . —. 900 

80 * * . . 9l 

60 ^ * ' - 204. 

M carum t MS 

40 - ` aut . 260. a 
3o * * * = 5» a 
20 ^ "ai à . 200 

10 * E - - 294 


J————— — The number of the higher 

from. 5,000 to 200 ix 412, of which about 150 may have. 
been dead, when Abd "I-Fugl made his list. 

—— As Abü "I-Fasl's List (A*ín 30), according t tlie testimony of Nigim-i 
Harwwi is à complete list! jt is certain that of the 66 Mangabs of the 
? Num says, In the introduction to bir Tart of tbe pri of Akbar’ 
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following table, only 33 existed in reality. The fist eighteen of these 
33 are commands down to GX), which corresponds to the List of Shih- 
jahiin’s grandees in the Pddishdhndma, which liewies gives 18 commands 
to 500, 

"The commande a3 detailed in the Paédishihndma are :-—Four commands 
«f the princes (Dara Shikoh, 20,000; Shah Shujas, 15,000 ; Awrangzob, 
15,000; Murád Bakhsh, 12,000) and commands of 6,000, 7,000, 6,000, 
5,000, 4,000, 3,000, 2,500, 2.000, 1,500, 1,000, 900, $00, 700, 600, 100. 

From the fact that. Ab 'l-Fazl only gives names up to commanders 
of 200, and the Padishihnima up to 600, we may conclude that, ut 
Akbar's time, Mangabe under 200, and at Shühjahün's time, Mansaln 
under 500, did not entitle the holder to the tith of imr. To judge 
from Nigam's. T'ahagát und the Ma*dsird Rahimi, Mangbdirs from tho 
Hazáüri (Commander of 1,000) were, at Akbar’ time, styled. umará*-i 
kibür, ot umard-i Siyim, great Amir; and I am not quite sare whether 
the title of Amir is not restricted to Mangalidirs from the Hazdris upwards. 
Nigàm does restrict his phrases bt-martaba-yi imarat rasid, or dar jarga 
(òr siik, or urmea)-yi tenari muntazim gasht, to commanders from Hazáris. 

The title Amir* 'l-umard (the Amir of the Amirs, principal Amir), 
which from its meaning would seem to be applicable to one at the time, 
sentmá to have been held by several simultaneoudly. Nizam gives. liis 
title to Adham Khiin, Khize Khwaja Khao, Mir Mobammad KhinAtkah, 
Mozaffar _Kbin, Qutb" ‘d-Din Muhammad Khan, and to the three 
commanders-in-ohief, Bayrim Klin, MunSin: Khan, and Mirza SAbd« 
'r-Rahim, the three latter being styled Kida Khandn. or Khan Khanan 
© Sipahsatir. 

In the Pádisháhnáma, however, thetitle of Amr*'l-Umarà is restricted 
to the first living yrendee |SAli Mardin Khan). 

It i^ noticeable that Nizàm only mentions commanders of 5,000, 
4,000, 3,000, 2.500, 2,000, 1,500, and 1,000—for lower Mantsahs he does 
not specify names. Abii ‘l-Fugl gives three intermediate Mansabs of 
4,500, 5,500, and 1,250; but as ho only gives five nanies for these three 
tanks wo may conclude that these Mangabs were unusual. This agrees 
also with the salaries of the commanders; far if we leave oat the 
commands of 4.500, 3.00), and 1,250, we lave, according to Atin 30, 
twelve stops from 5,000 to 500, and the monthly salary of a commander 
of TOO (Ra 2,500) i» the twelfth part of the salary of a commander of 
4,000 (Rs, 30,000), The Pidishtinama gives fourteen steps between the 
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commabders of 7,000 and 500, and fixes the salary of à commander of 
7,000 ut, one Eror of dám per annum, or 250,000 Ra., stating at tho same 
time that the salaries decrease in proportion. ‘The Persian Dictionary, 
entitled Ghiyae* t-lughat, states that the salary of a commander of 5,000 
is one Kror, or 250,000 Hs., and that the salary of a Pangadi, orcommander 
of 500, is 20,000 Ra. per annum, the 12)th part of the former. 

R would thus appear that the salaries of the Mangabdirs, us given 
by Abū "I-Fazl in the following table, are aomewhnt Aigher than those 
given in the PüdiadAnimo nnd the (hiis, whatever may have been 
the source of the latter, 

The salaries appeur to be unusually high ; but they would be consider- 
ably reduced, if exch Mangabdar had to keop up the establishment of 
horses, elephunta, camnels, carts, etc., which Abn "I-Fazl specifies for each 
rank. Taking the preceding A*in and the table in the note aa a guide, 
the establishment of horses, etc., mentioned in. the following table, would 
amount, for a commander of 

1,000 (monthly salary 30,000 2.) to 10,837 R: 
LOO y »  892005.)to 3015) R. 
100 [ " » 300 R.) to 313 R. 

The three classes which Ab 'I-Fazl mentions for each Mangab differ 
very slightly, and cannot refer to p. 249, 1. 23, 

A commander of 5,000 was not necessarily at the head of a contingent 
of 5,000 mon. [hy fact, the numbers rarely even approach the number 
expressed by the title of à Mansabdár. Thus Nizam saya of Todar Mall 
and Qutb^ 'd-«Din Mubammad Kbán, ns if it was something worth 
mentioning: that the former had 4,000 cavalry, and the lutter 5,000 
mawkars, or servanta, ie., soldiers, though Todar Mall wos a commander 
of 4,000 (Nizàm says 5.000), and Qutb* "4-Díu a commandar ol 5,000, 
Of SAbdul majid ÀAsaf Khán, a commander of $,000(vide A*in 50, No. 49), 
Nizim says,“ he coached « point when he had 20,000." In tho Pádishdh- 
nama, where more details are given regarding the number of mon under 
each commander, we find that of the LIS commander of 500 ander 
Shahjahin, only six had contingents of 500, whilet the last had only 06 
troopers. This aleo explains the nse of the word st cat after the titles of 
Mansabdürs; a» ponj hasri-ys züb siÁhazür euwür, =a commander of 
1,000, personally. (züz, or by tank), and in actual command of 3,000 
cavalry.” Sometimes we meet with another phrase, the meaning 
of which will be explained below, ax Skdyita Khdn panjhazari, panj 
hasér audr-i duaspa mhasps, ” Shayista Khan, « eottnander of 2,000, 
contingent 5,000 cavalry, with two horses, with three horses.” A trooper 
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is called duarpa, if he has two borses, and sihaspa, if three, in order to 
change horses during elghdre or forced marches. But keeping duashpa 
sihaspa troopers was n distinction, à» in the Pàüdishühnáma only the 
senior Mangabdary of some ranks are so designated, viz., 8 (out. of 20) 
Panjhazáris ; 1 Chahárhazári; 3 Sihhazárí; 2 Duhazári; 2 Hazár o 
pansadi; | Hazari; and 1 Haftsadi 

The higher Mansabdár» were mostly governors of Sübas. The 

were at first called sipahedlérs ; towards the end of Akbar's 
reign we find them valled Hakima, and afterwards Sahih Sabah, or 
Süha-düre, and still later merely Sahas. The other Mansabdárs held 
Jágirs, which after the times of Akbar were frequently changed. The 
Manyabdárs ar also called ¢oSinatiyan (appointed), whilst the troops of 
their contingents are called tabindt (followers); hence binbaski, the 
Mansabdir himeelf, ot his Bakshi (pay-master, colonel). 

‘The contingents of the Mangabdiirs, which formed the greater part 
of the army, were mustered at stated times, and paid from the general 
or the local treasuries ; wide A*ins 6,7, 4 Akbar had much trouble with 
these musters, as fraudulent practices were quite common. The reform 
of the army dates from the time when Shihbiz Khiin (wide pp. 145, 197) 
was appointed Mir Bakiaht. The following passage from Badà,oni (IT, 
p. 190) is interesting :— 

The whole country, with the exception of the KAaliga lands (domains), 
was held by the Amirs as fagir ; and ae they were wieked and rebellinus, 
and spent-lange sums on their stores and workshops, and amassed wealth, 
they had no leisure to look after the troops or take an interest. in the 
people, In cases of emergency, they came themselves with some of their 
aiaves and Moghul attendants to the scene of the war; bat really useful 
soldiors there were none, Shahbaz Khan,* the Mir Bakyehi, introduced 
the custom amd rule of the dagh o mahalii, which had been the rule of 
SAla* 'd-Din Khilj* and afterwards the law under Shor Shah. Jt was 
weltled that every Amir should commence a4 æ commander of twenty 
(bie), and be ready with his followers to mount guard and . . ..* às had 
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boon ordered ; and when, acocrding to the rule, he had brought the horses 
of his twenty troopers to be branded, he was then to be made s Sadi, 
or commander of 100 or more: They were likewise to keep elepbunta, 
horses, and camels, in proportion to their Mansabs, according to the same 
rule, When they had brought to the musters their néw contingent 
complete they were to be promoted. aecordinjr to their merits and cireum- 
stances to the post of Hazāri, Duhazdri, and even Panjhazari, which is 
the highest Mangab ; but if they did not do well at the musters, they were 
to be pat down, But notwithstanding this new regulation, the condition 
of the soldiers got worse, because the Amin did what they liked ; for 
they put most of their own servants and mounted attendants into soldiers 
clothes (lbix-i sipdAT), brought them: to the musten, and performed 
everything according to their duties. But when they got their jagirs, 
they gave leave to their mounted attendants, and when a new emergency 
arose, they mustered as many 'borrowed' soldiems ns were required, 
and sent them away again, when they had eerved their purpose. Hence 
while the income and expenditure of the Mansabdár remained in stotu 
quo, ' dust fell into the platter of the helpless soldier,’ so much so, that he 
was no longer fit for anything. But from all sides there came a lot of low 
tradespeople, weavers, and cotton-cleaners (naddéf), carpenters, and 
greengrocers, Hindu and Muxalmát, and brought borrowed horses, got 
them branded, and were appointed to à Mansab, or were made Kroris 
(side p. 13, L 7 from below], or Abadis, or Dakhilis to some one (ride 
p. 231) ; and when a fow days afterwards no trace was to be found of the 
imaginary horse and the visionary saddle, they lind to perform their duties 
on foot. Many times it happened at the musters, before the emperor 
himwelf in the Diwin-khina-yi Whigs, that they were weighed in their 
clothes, with their hands and feet tied, when they were found to weigh 
from 24 to 3 man, more or leas (!) and after inquiry, it was found that all 
were hired, and that their very clothes and saddles were borrowed 
articles. His Majesty then used to say, ' With any eyes thus open, I must 
give these men pay, that they may huve something to live on.” After 
some time had passed awny, His Majesty divided the Aladis into du-aspa, 
yakarpa (having one horee}, and nimaxpa (having half a share int a horse), 
in which latter case two troopers krpt oue horse together, and shared the 
stipulated salary, which amounted to six rupees. A 
Weigh well these facta, but pat no question | 
These were things of daily occurrence , . .;* but notwithstanding 
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all this, His Majesty s good luck overcame all enemies, so that lurge 
numbers of soldiers wert nok so very necessary, and the Amirs had no 
longer to sufior from the inconvenient reluctance of their servants." 

Honco the repeated meters which Akbar held, both of men and 
ol animals, cartes, otc, ; the minuteness of sonut of the regulations recorded 
in the Á*in; and the envy finos imposed on negleetful servants (pp. 320-7. 
note), ‘The eatefulriess with which Akbar entered. into details (Daxsrat), 
in order to tinderstand the whole (wafdat)}—an unisual thing for rulers 
of former times—ia the sectet of hin success. t 

We have not sufficient date to form an exact estimate of the strength 
ol Akbar's army, We may, however, quote a statement in the Pádi- 
eháhnáma the strength of Sháhjahin'á army ; vide Pádishühn. 
VH, p. 715. 

“The paid army of the present reign. oonsista of 200,000, cavalry, 
according to tho rule of btanding the fourth part, as bas hewn mentioned 
above. Thixis exclusive of the soldiers that are allowed to the Fawjdire, 
Kroris, and tax-eolloctors, for the administration of the Parganas. These 
200,000 cavalry are made up as follows — 

8,000 Mansabdiire- 

7,00) mounted Ahat and mounted Barganda. 

185,000 cavalry, consisting of the contingents (tabinda) of the princes, 
this chief grandees, and the other Mangabdārs. a 
Besides these 200,000 cavalry, there are. 40,000 foot, musketeers, 
artillery, anil rocket-bearers, OF these 40,000, 10,000 accompany the 

vmperor, and the termuining 30,000 3 arw in td sübas and the forts." 
! The * Rule of branding the fourth part" i» described among the 
evente of the year 1056 an follows (H, p. 006) — 
“The following law waa made during the present reign. (Shihjahin).. 
If a Mansabdir holds a jigir in the same giba, in which he holds hie 
mangah, he han to wiuster one-third. of the foree indtcated ly his rank.* 
Aecordingly a Sí Határi-yi eit sih-hasir swede (a commander of 3,000, 
rank; contingent 3,000. exnvalry) has to muster [bring to the 
brand) 1,000 cavalry. But if he holds ah appointment in another süba, 
ha hax only to muster fourth part. Accordingly, a Chalrhasüri chakàr- 
hasür muwür (& commander cf 4,000; contingent, 4,000) has only to 
muster 1,000 cavalry. = "E E 
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“At the time the Imperial army was endered to tuko Balik and 
Samargand [1055], Hie Majesty, on account ol the distance of those 
countries, gave the order that an long ax the expedition should last, each 
Mangabdar should only muster one-fifth. Accordingly a Panjhasari 
panjhnrde sends (6 commander of 5,0 ; contingent, 5,000) mustered 
only 1,000 ; viz., 300 eihaspa troopers, 600 du-aspa troopers, 100. yak-aspes 
troopers [ie 1,000 men with 2.200 horses], provided the inoome (héigi) 
of his jagir was fixed at 12 montha; or 250 wiharpe troopers, 000 du-axpa 
trooperx, amd. 250 yak-aspo ttoopers Lie., 1,000 mon with 2,000 horwes], 
provided the income of hik jagir waa fixed at 11 month ; or 800 du-aspa 
troopers, and 200 yat-arpo troopers fie, 1,000 men and 1,800 horses], if 
the income of his jüzir was fixed at 10 months ;. or 000 du-aspa troopets 
and 400 yakaxpa, if at Y months; or 400 dy-aapa and 550 yak-aspa 
troopars, if at 8 months; or 250 du-arge ais 750 yak-aspa troopers, if 
at 7 months ; or 100 du-axpa nnd 900 yak-arps troopers, if at 6 months ; 
or 1.000 yak-axpa, if at T months- 

^ But if the troopers to a mausab had all been fixed as si-apa du-aspa 
fin other words, if the commander was not a Panj hatari, panj harar 
smear, but a Panj husüri. panj hazár emwára du-aspa si-anpa] he mustors, 
as his proportion of dnspa and eihaspa. troopers, double the numbor 
which he would have to muster, if his mangab had been as in the pre- 


ceding: Accordingly, s Panj hazāri panj hazar tamām du-aspa s-aspa. 


(a commander of 5,000; contingent, only du-aspa and seaspa) would 
nastar GDO troopers with three horses, 1,200 troopers with two horses, and 
200 troopers with one borse each ie, 2,000 men with 4,400 horses], 
provided the income of his jágir be fixed at 12 months and m» an." 

From this important passage, it i» clear that one-fourth of that 
number of troopers, which is indicated hy the. title of à. Mangabdár, 
was the average strength of the contingents at the time of Shibjahin, 
Thus if w commander of 1,000 trooper had the title of Hasdri hazar 
suwür, tle strength of lis contingent was ! 4^ 2: 250 men with 600 horman, 
vin, 75 si-aspa, 150 du-aspe, atu 25 yuka ; und if his title wus Hazüri 


‘An the author of the Padishdhndma does not. mention the restriction. 
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we may assume that the difference in strength of the contingenta mentioned 
after the name of each grandee depended an the value of their jagirs. 

From an incidental remark ( Padishahndma, I, p. 113), we see that the 
pay of a commander of »(aspa. du-dipa. troopers wae douhle the pay 
allowed to a commander of yek-aspas. This agrees with the fact that 
the former had double the number of men and horses of the latter. 

The strength also of Awrangzeb’s army, on a statement by Bernier, 
waa canjeotured to have been 200,000 cavalry, vide Elphinstone's History, 
second edition, p. 546, last line, 

Akhar's army must have been smaller, It is impossible to compute 
the atrength of the contingents, which wav continually inotuating, 
and depended rather on emergencies. We can, however, guess at the 
strength of Akbar'a standing army. At thie end of A*in 30, Abo "IE-Fazl 
states that there were alive at the time he wrote the A*in 


250 Commanders of 100 (Y¥fizhishis) 
204 * "EU ú 
200 ut ^" 40 ” 
250 -— x uA " 
224 " " 10 ” 


As these numbers are very uniform, the regular army could not have 
been larger than 250 x 100, or 25,000 men (troopers, musketeers, and 
artillery), The Imperial stables contained 12,000 horses (ede p, 132, 
L 6 from below) which were under the immediate charge of Mirzi SAbd* 
'r-Ralim Kbün Kbánán, Akbat's Commander-in-Chief, Hence there may 
have been about 12,000 standing cavalry. The rest were matehlock- 
bearers and artillery, In A*in 6, Aba 'I-Fuzl states that there were 12,000 
matühlock-bearers. The number of Abadis, of which Shibjahin bad 


7,000, cannot have beet very large. Many of them were on stafi employ ` 


in the various offices, storehouses, Imperial workshopá; others were 
employed as adjutanta and carriers of important orders. They. were, 
at Akbar's time, gentlemen rather than common soldiers, as they had to 
buy their own horse on joining. Badá,ont metitions an Abad of the name 
of Kbwája Ibrühim Hnaayn as one of his friends (IT, p, 394). The number 
of Mansabdürs, which under Shühjahán amounted to 8,000, was also much 
les. Of the 415 Mansabdire whose names are given in A*in 30, ubout 150 
were dead when Abü 'L-Fagl wrote it. &o that there would be about 
ce ire ta ee 

J by Abū -Pazi Tn fact, 
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2/9) higher Mansabdárs, te which we have to add 1,388 lower Mansabdiürs, 
from the Commanders of 1) downward«; hence altogether abeut. 1,000 
Mansalsdirs. 

But Akbar's Mangabdirs, on the whole, had larger contingents, 
especially more horses, than the Mangabdüre of the following reigns, 
during which the brevet ranks (zat) were nmiltiplied: 

In the beginning of Akbar's reign, Manenbdàrs had oven to furnish 
men with fonr horses (chahür-aspa). A DaAbdshi, or Commander of ten, 
had to furnish 10 men with 25 horses; but jn later times (vide A*in 5) 
the Chahür-aspas were discontinued, and à DauAbGsME furnished 10 men 
with 18 horses, As the other ranks had to furnish horses in proportion, 
ene of Akbar’s Hasaris would have had to bring 1,800 horses, whilst a. 
Hazari at theetime of Shihjahin only furnished 60). 

Of nom-commissioned officers a Mirdaha in inentioned: vide note 

Lh p 116, The pay of a Mirdaha 0f matchlock-beaters. varied. from 

T} to 63 R. per mensem. Common matehlook-bearers recerved from 6] to - 

24 R. As thoy were standing (household) troops, Abi "I-Fazl haa put 

‘them into the first book of this work (A*ina 36 to 40); and, generally, 

the reader will have to bear in mind that the second. book, telatiny to 

— the army, treats chiefly of the contingents of the Mansabdám. —— j 
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Badá,oni, in the above extract, p. 253, speak» of a libiüs-i npa, or 
soldier s uniform (armour 1). 

The distinctions conferred by the emperor on the Mangabdiirs consisted 
jn cortuin flags (wide p. 52, 1. G, from below), and the ghargal or gong 
(vide in the beginning of the fourth book, A*in-¢ Gharyal), 


Hint. 
THE AHADIs, 


There are many brave and worthy persons whom His Majesty does not 
appoint to. a Mateab, but whom he frees from being under the orders of 
any one, Such persons belong to the immediate servants of Hie Majesty, 
and aro dignified by their independence. They go through the shoal of 
learning their duties, and have their knowledge tested. Ap it is the aim 
of His Majesty to confer a spiritual meaning on that which is external, 
he calls auch persons Ahadis (from. ahad, one).. They are thus reminded 
of the unity of God. 

A new regulation regarding rank was given. 

For the sake of the conveninune of the Abadis, a separate Diwan and a 
paymaster were appointed, and one of the great. Amir ia their chief. A fit 
person. hus also been selected to introduce to His Majesty such as are 
candidates for Abadiships. Without partiality or accepting bribes; he 
takes daily several before His Majesty, who examines them. When they 
have been approved of, they paxs through the Yod-dasM, the To*Tiga, 
the descriptive roll, and accounts [ride Atin 10). The paymanter then 
takes security and introduces tlie candidate n second time to His Majesty, 
who generally increases his pay from an eighth to three-fourths, or even 
to more than six-seventhe.! Many Abadi have indeed more than 500 
Rupoes per mensom.® He then gots the number mine aa bis brand [ride 
Atin 7}. In the beginning, when their rank wan first established, some 
Ahadis mustered eight hores ; but now the Limit is five. On his sar-khat 
[ride A*in. 11] each. receives a farmáncha (rank und pay certificate}, on 
which year after year the trenaurer makes. paymenta. 

Abadis are mustered every four months, when on a certificate signed 
by the Diwün and the Bakshi, which js called nowadays Taghiha,* the 

~ . 

SE ee on oceans 4 — — Viperin n ai Alihar’s reign 


* This agrees ^ 
that à semine Abadi was promoted tu a Y ip as the next step, — Vido p. 20, note 1. 
* The Taskiha corresponla, therefore, to à ^' life certileate “~ Arabie Infinitives ]I 
—— Persian a finale; thuataslga [ede , Á*in 40], tadffifa (ide p. 101. 
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elerk of the treasury writes out a receipt, to be countersigned by the 
principal This the treasurer keeps, and pays the claim. Before 
the period (of four months) is over, he geta one month's salary in advance. 
In the course of the year, he receives cash for ten months, after deducting 
from it onmtwentieth of the «am, the total stoppage being made on 
account of his horses and other expenses. On joining the service, an 
Abadi generally finds his own horse; but afterwards he gets it from the 
Government; and if the certificate of the inspeotors, which is called 
Saqa Indma,! explains the reason why the horse i& not fortheoming he is 
held indemnified for his dead horse, but: does not receive the money for 
keeping a horse until he getea now gus: But if he has no Sagaindma to 
show, he is not allowed anything from the time of the Jast muster. Those 
who are in want of horses are continually taken before His Majesty, who 
gives away many horses as prosents or as part of the pay, one-half being 
reckoned as irmaa money? and the other half being deducted in four 


instalments at the subsequent four musters ; or if the Ahadi be in debt, 


in eight instalments. 


Ain 5. 
OTHER KINDS OF TROOPERS. 


As T have said something about the Mangabdirs and the Ahadis, I 
shal! give a few details regarding the third class of troopers. 

Tho horse-dealer fixes the quality of the horses, which are carefully 
inspected by the Bakhahix. The description of the man is then taken down 
in writing. Ha trooper has more than one horee they add to his establish- 
ment a camel or an ox, for which he gets half the allowance usually given 
to troopers of a superior class ; or if this be not given he gets an addition 
of two-fifths, 

A Yak-asps trooper ix paid according to the following rates. If his 
horse be an SIriql, he gets 90.8, per -mensem; if mujannaz, HR if 
Turli, 20 R.; ita Yaba, 18 Ro; ifa Tees, OR; ifn Jangla, 12 R. 

The revenue collectors of domain lands got formerly 25 R., but now 
only 15 R: 

Troopers of this kind mustered formerly up to four horses, but now 
the order ix nat to exceed three. 

y eee Thi werd i.) mag e i9 ce plaral of * 
exidemy rende iris, because ix IT, p. 30d, he ex — — 
tbe hurying oc destruction of the foes, * whieh word grandes uved. instesd 
——— Hence icm, a request made for military supplies or for. 
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Every Dah-bashi had to mustar 2 chahár-aspa, 3 si-aspa, 3 du-axpa, 
and 2 yak-aspa troopers [Len 10 troopers with 25 horses], and the other 
Mansabdárs in the same proportion. Bat now à Duh-bishi's contingent 
consista of 3 si-aspa, 4 du-aspa, and. 3 yak-aspa troopers [i.6., 10 troopers 
with 18 horses]. 


A*in 6. 
THE INFANTRY. 


As T havo said something about the Cavalry, | shall make a fow 
remark» on foot soldiers. Thay nre of various kinds, and perform remark- 
alle duties. His Majesty has made suitable regulations for their several 
ranks, and guides great and «mall in the most satisfactory manner. 

The writer ol these , . .' is the Awüra-navix, Inasmuch as they are 
of importance, they are counted as belonging to the infantry, There are 
several classes of them. ‘The first class gets 500 dams ; the second, 400 a, ; 
the third, $00-d.; the fourth, 240 d. 


"The Bandág-chis, or Matchlock-bearers. 

There are 12,000 Imperial Matchlock-bearers. Attached to this 

service is an experienced Bitikchi, an honest treasurer, and an active 

A fow Bandiig-chia aro pelected for these offices; the others 
hold the following ranks. Some are distinguished by their experience 
and zeal, and are therefore appointed over » certain number of others, 
so that uniformity may pervade the whole, and the duties be performed 
with propriety and understanding. The pay of these [non-commissioned] 
officers is of four grades, first, 300d. ; second, 2804. ; third, 270d. ; 
Jourth, 200 d, 

Common Bandig-chis are divided into five classes, nul each class into 
three subdivisions, Firat class, 200, 240, and 230 d. Second class, 220, 
210, 200d. Third class, 190, 180, wnd 170d. Fourth class, 160, 150, and 
140d. Fifth class, 130, 120, and 110 d, 

Thea Durddne, ot Porters. 

A thousand of these active men ate employed to guard the palace. 
The pay of the Mirdakas ix five fold, 200, 100, 140, 130, and 120d. 
Common Darbins have from 100 te 120 d. 

The Khidmatiyyas also belong to the infantry. They guard the 
environs of the palace,and woe thatoertain orders are carried out. Panjahis 
E E Tha taxt has s wori which does nut anit. 
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to Biafie have 200d. 5 and a Duh-baeht gota 180 and 140 d. The others 
get: 120, 110, and 100 d. 

The oaste to which they belong was notorious fot highway robbery 
and. theft; former rulers were not able to keep them in chock. The 
effective orders of Hix Majesty have led tham to honesty ; they are now 
famous for their trustworthiness. They wete formerly called Méwie. 
"Their chief has received the title of KArdmat Rai, Being near the person 
of His Majesty, ho lives in affluence. His men are called Khidmuatiyyas? 

The Mewras* 

They are natives of Mewüt, and are famous ss runners. They bring 
from great distances with zeal anything that may be required. They are 
excellent «pies, and will perform the most intricate duties. There are 


| fikewise one thousand of them, ready to carry out orders. Their wages 


- 


are the sama añ the preceding. 
"The Sharasherbüz, or Gladiators. 

There are several kinda of them, each performing astonishing feats, 
In fighting they show much swiftness and agility, and join courage to 
skill in stooping down and rising ap again. Some of them use shields 
in fighting, others use cudgela. The latter are called Lakedit. Others 
again use no means of defence, and Aight with one hand only ; these are 
called. yak-hath, The former clam comè chiefiy from the Eastern 
districte, and use a somewhat smaller shield, which they call eAirwa. 
Those who como from. the southern districts make their shields large 
enough to conceal a horseman. This kind of shield they call tile. 

Another chisa goes by the name of Phardits. They use a shield not 
quite «o large as to conceal a man, but a gaz broad. 

&omw again are called Bandit. They use a long sword, tbe hanille of 
whieh is more than a ga: long, and seizing it with both handa, they perform 
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differ in their performances. — But jt js really impossible to give a mera 
description of them ; nor would mere listening to my descriptions be 
sufficient. 

There are more thun & hundred thouwind of them. At Court one 
thousand of them are always iu readiness, Their Sad (commander of 
nne hundrod) holda the rank of an Abadi, and even a higher one, Their 
salaries vary from B0 to 000 d. 


The Pahluwáns, or Wrestlors. 

There are many Persian and Tirini wrestlers and boxer at Court, a» 
also stone-throwers, athletes of Hindüwtán, clever Male from Gujrat, 
and puny other kinds of fighting men. ‘Their pay varies from 70 to 420 d, 
Every day. two well-matched men fight with each other. Many presents 
Are made to them on such occasions. The following belong to the best. 
wrestlers of the ago—Mirzi Khan of Gilin; Mobammad Quli of Tabrix, 
to whom His Majesty has given the name of Shor-hamla, or Lion-attacker ; 
Sadiq of Bukhara; SAL of Tabriz; Murid of Tarkistan ; Mubarmmad 
SAliof Taran; Falidof'Tabria; Qasim of Tabriz; Mirzà Kuhnna-suwir 
of Tabriz; Shih Quill of Kurdistan; Hilal of Abyssinia ; Radhü Dayál ; 
SAli; Set Rim; Kanhya ; Mangol; Ganesh; Anba; Nanki ; Balbhadr ; 


Bajrnith. 
The Chelax, or Slaves. 

His Majesty, from religious motives, dislikes the name banda, or 
slave ; for he believes that mastership belongs to no one but God. He 
therefore calls this class of men Chelar, which Hindi term signifies a 
faithful disciple Through Hix Majesty's kindness, many of them have 
chosen the road to happiness* 

Various meanings attach to the term slave.* First, that which people 
in yoneral mean by a slave. Some men obtain power over such as do not 
belong to their sect, and sell and buy them. The wise look upon this 
as mbominahle, Secondliy, ho is called a «lave who leaves the path of 
selfishness and chooses the rand of obeditave.® Thirdly, one’s 
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child. Fourthly, one who kills a man in-order to inherit his property. 
Fifthly, a roliber who repents and attaches himself to the man whom he 
had robbed. SiztÀly, a murderer whose guilt has been atoned by payment 
of money, in which case the murderer becomes the slave of the man who 
releases him. Seventhly, he who clieerfully and freely. prefers to live as 
a slave, 

Tha pay of Chelus varies from 1 R. to Ld. per diem- His Majesty 
has divided them into several sections, and has handed them over to active 
and experienced people who give them instruction in several things. 
Thus they acquire knowledge, elovate their position, and learn to perform 
their duties with propriety, 

His Majesty, who encourages everything which is excellent and knows 
the value of talent, honours people of various classes with appointments 
jn the ranks of the army ; and raises them from the position of a common 
soldier to the dignity of a grandee. 


The Kuhars, or Palle bearors. 


They form class of foot-servante peculiar to India They carry 
beavy loads on their shoulders, and travel through mountains and valleys. 
rith their patkis, singhiauns, chaudols, and (fis, they walk po evenly 
that the man inside is not inconvenienced by any jolting. There are 
many in this country ; bat the best came from the Dakhin and Bengal. 
At Court, several thouswod of them are kept, The pay of à heud bearer 
varies from 192 to 384 d. Common bearers get from 120 to 160d, 


Dükhili troops. 

A fixed number of these troops are handed over to the Mansabdárs ; 
but they are paid by the State, Hie Majesty hus ordered to designate 
these infantry soldiers in the deseriptive rolls as wimo auwürgn, or half 
troopers. 

Tho fourth part of Dakhili troops are matchloek-beurers ; the others 
earry bows. 

Carpenters, workers in iron, wnter-carriers, pioneers, belong to this 
class. 

A non-commissioned officer of the matchlock-bearers receives 160 d- 
or 4.2; common matchlock-bearere get 140d. The Mirdahas of the 
archers get from 120 to 180 4. ; common archers from 100 to 120 7. 

T eould say much mote on this subject, bat I must content mysell 
with having deseribed the principal classes. T have alko given some 
details in speaking of the several workshops and offices of the Household. 
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A*in 7. 
REGULATIONS REGARDING THE BRANDING OF ANIMALS. 


When His Majesty had fixed the ranks of the army, and inquired 
into the quality of the horses, he ordered that upright Béikrhis should 
make out descriptive rolls of the soldiers and. write down their peculiar 
marks. Their ages, the names of their fathers, dwelling-places, and race, 
were to be registered, A Dirogha also was appointed, whose duty it is 
to see that the men are not unnecessarily detained. Thoy were to 
perform their duties without taking bribes or asking for romunerations. 

Every one who wishes to join the army is taken before His Majesty, 
in whose presence his rank is fixed, after which the clerks nuke out the 
TaShiga (vide A*in 10]. 

Dakkilt troops are admitted on the signature of the Mangabdars. 

His Majesty has also appointed five experienced officets who have ta 
look after the condition of the men, their horses, and the stipulated amount 
of pay. His Majesty haa the men assembled in an open place, and 
receives the several deseriptive rolla, when the men with their horses are 
handed over to the above five officers. The amount of their pay is then 
entered at the bottom of the descriptive rolls, and is countersigned by 
those officers, which serves as a proof, and prevents fraudulent alterations. 
Euch roll ia then handed over to the inspecting Darogha. He takes thet 
in the manner described above [ride Atin 4] to Hia Majesty, who orders 
the pay to be increased or decreased. His Majesty discerns the value of 
s man by the lineaments of his forehead, and can therefore increase or 
decrease his pay. Hé also distinguinbes a tmdesman by the look of his 
face from a soldier, xo much so that experienced people are astonished, 
and refer Hix Majesty’s power of discernment. to * hidden. knowledge '. 
When the roll js thus certified, it is also signed by the Wagrta Name 
(A*in 10), the Mir SArz, and the officer commanding the guards. On the 
strength of tliis certificate, the Dárogha of the dàgh (brand) marks the 


horses. 

When the brand was first introduced, it. was made in the shape of the 
head of the lotter ain (Lo. like this, rh and was put on the right side of 
the neck of the-horse. For some time, it was made in shape of two 
alife intersecting ut right angles, the heads of the alif being made beavy 
as in this fyure >], and put on the right thigh. For some time agnin, 
it wae made like a bow with the string taken off. At list, numerals 
were introduced, which plan best irusirates fraudulent practices. They 
make iron numerals, by which all indistinctness ia avoided, These new 
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signe are likewise put on the right thigh. Formerly, each horse on being 
mustered for the first time, &as marked with a 1; the second time with 
a 2, and so on ; but now His Majesty lias otdered that separate numerals 
shotld be used far the horses of tht prinoes, the Mansabdárs, tlie governors 
of the provinces, and all other dignitaries attached to the Court, 

The earefulness with which the system of marking hores was attended 
to rosulted at onos in truthful reports regarding dead homes; tor when 
« sildier, after the introduction of the system of repeated marke (mide 
next Atin), bronght a horse which had been oxchanged, he would demand 
his pay from the time he had last recetved his pay, whibt the Bakhahi 
commenced to count from the day be brought hie fexchanged) horse. 
Bat since the present mark was introduced, the rule wae made that each 
horse with which, instead of with his oll one, n troopet came to the muster, 
sihould be described, and whould get the aume mark as the dead one ;. the 
Hakiaha, at the subsequent. cnsters held for repeating the marks, were 


^to inspect it and go by the brand. Horses answering the description 


in the rolls were even hired and substituted for the old ones; batasthe — 
mark waa not forthooming, the deception was detected, and the soldier 
thus learnt to be honest. 


A*in 4, 
ON THE REPETITION OF THE MARK. 


Tho servants (Marcgalulire) of Hie Majesty have their horses every 
year nowly marked, and thas maintain the efficiency of the army, as by 
their endeavours unprincipled people learn tó choore the path of honesty, 
If a Mansabdar delays bringing his men to the muster, one-tenth of his 
jágir (agtóS) tik withheld. Formerly, when the mark wus repeated, they 
put the namber on the muxter of tbe horse, marking, for example, horse 
with a 2 when it was mustereid the second time, and «o on; but now, as 


no leisure to look after jagira, receive their monthly salaries in tuah, and 
V Fesperly spit, Inf, IV, of quét ;. büt in India thi wid ly montly prowmueed 
M. eror imis Ge reris e Mu rim he eer 
n. . the gle to i i 
hah, Wideend ef A*Ín 10, tiid hook, Au jene nare Lares and od 
oanferred ; «often in the Tucijhs Finis SAM4M. — From the timum 
, Anil jdgir are used as syrinvtos ;. bofore hio tian ww 
hezan or jiyi, in He etymologia] mue. In lator Historians the word aude 
rarely met with. 
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muster their horses every: eighteen months. Urandees whose jágirs are 
very remote, do not hring their horses to mustor before twelve years have 
elapsed ; but when xix yenrs have elapsed since the last muster, one-tenth 
ol their income js retrenehed, And if a Mansabdir has been promoted 
ta a higher Mansab, and three years have elapsed since he last presented 
his harses at. muster. he receives à personal (ez! 3) inerease of salary, but 
draws the allowance for the increseed number of hie men after the fir 
muster. His old and hie now men then got their assignments. If at the 
renewal of the mark at subsequent musters, any soldier brings « superior 
horse in exchange for his old one, he is taken before His Majesty, who 
Ínspeets and. accepta it 


A*in 9. 
RULES ABOUT MOUNTING GUARD. 


Mounting guard is called in Hind? chant. There are three kinds of 
guards. ‘The four divisions of the army have been divided into seven 
parta, each of which i» appointed for one day, under the superintendenoe 
of a trustworthy Mangabdar, Another, fully acquainted with all 
ceremonien a£ Court, iaappointed as AfirSArz. All orders of Hia Majesty 
are made known through these two officers (the Mir SAri, and the 
commander of the Palace), They are day and night in attendance about 
the palace, ready for any orders His Majesty may issue: In tho evening, 
the Imperial Qur (ride p. 110) i& taken to the State hall. The mounting 
guards stand on the right; the ranks of the guards to he relieved are 
drawn up on the other side, His Majesty generally inspects the guards 
himself, and takes notice of the presence Or absence of the soldiers. 
Roth ranks «alute His Majesty. 1f His Majeety be prevented by more 
important afiirs from attending, one of the princes is dedered to inspect 
the guards. From predilection and a desire to teach soldiers their duties, 
as alo from a regard to general efficiency, His Majesty pase much 
attention to the guanli. LE any ane ie absent without having a proper 
exe, or from bxainess, be 1e fined ano weelt'à pay, or receives a suitable 
reprimand, 

The Imperial army haa been divided into twelve parts, sach of which 
mounts guard for the space of one mnt. This gives all troope,whethor 
near or far, an opportunity to came to Court, amd to partake of the 
liberality of His Majesty. But those who are stationed at the frontiers, 
ot told off fur any important duty, merely send in reports of their exact 
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cotidition, and continue th perform His Majesty'e special orders. On the 
firit ol every solar mohtli, the guards are drawn up to salute Hia Majesty, 
na in uxual on weekly parades, and are then dixtinguished by royal marks 
of favour. 

The Imperia] army has also been divided into twelve other divisions, 
each of which in selected in turn, ty soot to Court for oue year and do 
duty near the person of His Majesty. 


Ain In, 
REGULATIONS REGARDING THK WAQISA-NAWIS.! 
Keeping recorda js an. excellent ihing for a government; it is oven 


necessary for avery munk of society. Though a trace ol this office may 
have existed in ancient times, ite higher objeéts wer but recognized in 
the present reign. His Majesty bus appointed fourteen. xealoun, 
experienced, and impartial clerks, two of whom do daily duty in rotation, 
wo that the turi of each come after a fortnight* Rome other suitable 
man are selected as supernumeraries, each of whom is appointed for one 
day; and if any of the fourteen be detained by an important. business, 
this additional person mots lor him. Hence they are called Aytal 
(aupermameraries). 

Their duty ia to write down the orders and the doings of His Majesty 
and. whatever tbe heads of the departments report ; what His Majesty 
onts and drinks; when he weeps, and when he rises; the etiquette in 
the State hall; the time His Majesty spends in the Harem ; when he 
goes to the general and private assemblies ; the nature of hunting-parties ; 
the slaying of animals ;* when he marohes, and when he halts; the acts 
of His Majesty as the «piritual guide of the nation; vows made to him ; 
his remarks (eide Fifth Book); what books he haa mad out to him; 
whist alma he bestows ; what presenta he makes ; the daily and monthly 
exercises 4 which he imposes on himself; appointments to manhs ; 
contingent nf troops; salaries; jagits; Irmds money (vide above, 
p. 260, note 2) ; suyürghls (rent-free land) ; the inctease or deorease of 





mimis à writer. usisa vd imqiqu-adieo we abi fnit. 
There waa » whjiSa- , n reoceder, in each Sila. Feom in th 
Tumá-i Johingiri, wv ni thr Balla of the Sàbasoften held the pnt od Wario 
weis at the sume fime. T'üle Tusuk, p. 121,2; g- 137, L1; p. TIU 
, os tollows—firet day, firel and 


Henne the arrangement must hare Leet: t 
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9" nn. 
* Akhar wishnd to restrict the aleying of animal, — Vide alie, p. 200, L 9. 
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Laxch; contracts; énins, money tranafems ;. pexhlaxh. (tribute roceipta) ; 
dispatch; thu isme af andere; the papers which are signed by His 
Majesty; the arrival of reports ; the minutes thereon ; the arrivals af 
vourtiors; their departures; the fixing’ of periods; the inapection 
of the guards; battles, victorins, and. pouce ;. obitnaries of well-known 
persona ; atiitnil-fights and the bottings on then; the dying of horses ; 
capital punishments ; pardons granted hy His Majesty ; the proceedings 
of the genenil asembljes; marriages, birth»: chiwgän gumes (vide 
A'm 29); chupar nard, chess, card games, ote; extraordinary 
phenotwna; the harvests of the year; the reports on events, 

After the diary has heen corrected by ons of His Majesty s nervanta, 
it m lani before the emperor, aid approved hy him. The clerk then 
makes à copy of each. report, signs it, and. hands it over to those who 
require it wa» voucher, when it in alse signed Uy the Parwénchi, by tha 
Mir &Arz; and by that persm who laid it before His Majesty, The report 
in this state 1s called yàád-déaM, ar memorandum. 

Besides, there are several eopymta who write a good hund and A lucid 
style. They receive wad-daaht when completed, keep it. with themselves, 
and makes a proper abridgement of it. After mgning it, they return 
this instead of the yad-daaht, when the abridgement is signed und sealed 
by the WapiSe-niwis, and the Rixdla-dar,’ the Mir SArz, and the Dárogha. 
The abridgement, thus completed, i» called TaSfiga, and the writer 
is called TaStiga-nawis. 

The TaStiga is then signed, s» stated above, and waled by tho ministers 
ot state. 

His Majesty's object is, that every duty be properly performed ; 
that there bo no nndue increase, or decrease in any department ; that 
dishonest people be removed, and trustworthy people be held in esteem ; 
and that active servanis may work without fear, and negligent and 
Lorgetful men be lield in check, 


Ain 11. 
ON BANADS, 
Every money matter will be satisfactorily settled, when tlie. parties 
expresa their minds clearly, then take a pen and write down the 


1 facii iwl int, the t — — v he taS izi dinaren ti tinge 
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atatement in legible handwriting. Every written statement. of uccounts 
in called a sanad. All classes of men adopt auch practice. 

The sanad is the voucher which relieves the treasurer of all responsi- 
bility, and on which people receive payment of their claims. Honest 
experienced officers, upon whore forehead the stamp of correctness shines, 
write (be agreement apon loose pages and loaves, #0 that. the transaction 
cannot be forgotten. — These loose sheets into whieh all awands are entered 

ate oalled the Daftor.* Anm 

Hi» Majesty hae made himself acquainted with this department 
and brought it into proper working order. He lus appointed. clever, 
honest, incorruptible, experienced writers, and ontruste the daftar to 
impartial officers, who are under his imaediate control ; 

‘The Daftar of the empire ix divided into three parte s— 

1. The Adwats 'L-mal or entries referring 16 the revenue af the eountry, 
This part of the Daftar explains the revenue of the empire, details any 
presente, ete). — 

9, The -rbib* "t-4ahüusl3 This part explains tho manner in which 
the sums for the Honeshold lave been expended ; it contains the debits 
and credits entered on account of the enzhkeepers employed at Court ; 
and lastly, contains the xecounts of daily expenditure, ete., for things 
bought or wold. 

3. The Tawjih? This part contains all entries referring to the pay 
of the army, and shows the manner in whieh the pay is given out. 

Some sanads ure merely sealed with the imperial wal. Other sanads 
are first signed and sealed by the ministers of State, and are afterwards 
laid before His Majesty for signature. Many emade, however, are only 
signed and sealed by the grandees of the Court, This will be explained 
in the following. i 

The Farmin- abti. 

Farüdin-t sabfis aro isaund Tor three. purposes ;— 

}. For appointments toa Mansib; to the Vakilship ; to the pest of 
Sipih-silar (governor of n. province and Commander-in-Chiof) : to the 

+ Engish writers ot the Lat ventury otten refer Lo thie systex: ul ory ing ll acum: ta 


countries, tw hot ami damp climate ed w moot: deatrora the binding of books, The 


that abaesb ia tbs more neal expression, es 
1 : wajh (pay) te the army; henes (awjih, military oceounts, - For 
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tutorship of the princes; to the rank of Amir" ‘Lumard (wide p. 200) ; 
ton Nahiyaés, or districtahip ; to the post of Vacir, or Finance Minister ; 
ta the Bakhehizhip (Paymaster and Adjutant-Genteral) | to the post of 
a yadr, or a judge. 

2. For appointments to jdgirs, without military service ;* for taking 
charge of a. tümwly conquered territory ; sometunes , , = 

3. For conferring Sawürqhála (ewle À*in 10); for grants on account 
ol daily subsistence allowance ; and for grants for beneficent purposes, 

When the TaSfige law been made out, the Diwin-+ Jagir (who keeps 
the Jagir accounts) pays the stipulated grant. 1f the jágir 1 given for 
military wervices, with the order of bringing horses to tho munter, the 
grant ia once more sant to the Bakishis for inspection, when the following 
words ure written either on the back or the coener of the paper— khápa, 
o mardum bardward mwmáyand ;  bürgavdn-i tn hugh! ehihra-nawisi 
kunand (this is special ; the estimate for the salary may be made out. 
The proper officers are to prepare the descriptive rolls), When the horses 
are then branded at the time of the rauster, the Bakhsh general takes the 
TaSTiqa, keepa it, and hands instead of it à writing specifying the amount 
ol the monthly salury, duly signed and sealed. 

This paper, which the BakhshT grants instead of the TaSliga, is called 
Sarkkat. 


The Surkhats are entered in the daftare of all Sub-HakAshis, and are 


distinguished by particular marks. ‘The Diwan then keeps the Sarkhat 
with himself, prepares an account of the annual and monthly salary due 
on it, and reports the matter to His Majesty. 1f His Majesty gives the 


order to confer n j&gir on the person specified in the Sarkhat, the following 


words are entered onthetop ofthe report: TaSliqu-gi (an qalami mimdyand 
(thy ate to write out a TaSfiga-yi tan (certificate ol salary), Thin order 
nuifices for the clerks ; they keep the order, and make out a draft to that 
effect. "The drait i« then inspected by the Diwin, who verifies it by 
writing on it the words saht numiyand (ordered to be entered). The mark 
ol the daftar, and the seal of the Diwan, the Bakdwh?, and the Accountant 


the Diwan, are put on the draft in onder, whén the Emperzal grant is 


tI m to which nu military service sttucben apyeur tn be called belly n mabat, 
Ee ana Dane Med MAh 60 dd HN TRA ami the muatora, at which the 

drew the salaries e£. their cuntinygonts, mor the collection uf the taxes of the several 
Mahalle or Parganas Thos —— Vah ol Rhirbe {rida p. SN) panivat Rashwar ae his 
fagir, hedityh o mahali. MOA KAN Badi oni > Wir of 1,000 Bighas 
SEN PES eee byway of jolie Hasdri, at Commander of Guo 
ogasni. 

t fhe text had pe (aometitnes 1) ba Cxwugu-i enu (muti T) düdus—which 1 do not 
understand, 
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written on the outside. Tlie draft thus. completed in sont for signature 
to the. Diwan. 

The Sahib-i Tawgth, or military accountant, keeps the former TaStiga 
with himeelf, writes its details on the Farman, and seala and signs it. It 
is then inspected by the Mustaw/i, and is signed ami sealed by him: 
Afierwarda the Nàzir and the Babhshie do 30 likewise, when it is &ealed 
by the Diwan, his accountant, and the Vakil of the State. 

If Hi Majesty’s order specifies a cach payment, the forman is made 
out in tho ame manner, but is generally called bard (cheque), A state- 
ment of accounts of the transaction is appended at the bottom of it. 
Alter the Nazir, the Diwin-i Buyatit signh it, nnd: when it has passed 
through the hands of the Bakhahis and the Diwiin, it is sealed and signed 
hy the Khan Sdman, The reveipts and expenditure of the Imperial 
workahopa, the deposits and payments of salaries to the workmen (of 
whom some draw their pay on [military] descriptive rolls, and others 
according to the services performed hy them, ax the men engaged in the 
Imperial elephant and horwe stables, and in the waggon department) 
àre all made by bars. The accountant of each workshop (or stable) 
write» out anpnalle two baráts, oue for the six montha from Farwardin 
(February-March) to ShaAriwar, and the other from Mihr (September) 
to Isfandiydrmuz. He writes down the ullowunces on account of grain, 
grass, ete, both im shape of eash und stores, and tho salaries of the 
workmon, and signs the statement. The Diwan-d Buydtiit inspects them, 
passes the order fot. payment, inquies into the increase or decrease, if 
any, and writes on the margin az tadwil-4 falánt baril. wiuiannd, * Lot 
n barüt be made out showing the amourit to be deposited with such und 
auch a Afushrsf.! The Mushrif of the workshop or stabile then takes it, 
writes out an ordor and the receipt, and seals and signs it. fr all cash 
paymeénte, one-fourth is deducted, a» another «mad is given for this 
amount. Tbe Died: Buyütat then gives the order to have it entered. 
The Muéhrif does x, signe and mals the bard and the receipt. It then 
passes through the hands of the military accountant, the Nazir, the 
Diwin-i Buyftat, the Diwán-i Kul the Khán Süman, the Mushrif of 
the Diwan, and the Vakil, who sign and wealit. In every euse the estimate 
in sent along with it, 20 that there may be no mistake. When it has been 
laid before His Majesty, the Mushrif writes out the receipt, which ia then 
in the same manner entered into the several daftars. The mode of 
payment also is detailed on the hack of it, viz., one-fourth is to be paid in 
yold (ashrafis), one-half in silver (rdpis), and one part in copper (dams), 
according to the fixed values of the coins. 
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The Farmina in favour of Matisabdárs are made out in the same 
manner; they are, however, never sent to the: officers of the workshops 
and stables. 

In case of SayGrghals (vide Atin.19), the farmiins, after having been 
signed hy the Mustawfi, are entered in the daftars of the Ditdn-i SaSddat 
(vide À*in 19); they nre then signed and eealed by the Sadr, and the 
Diwan Kul. 

Farmins are sometimes written in Tughra eharacter; but the two 
first ines até not made short, Such a Farmiin is called a Parwineha, 

Parwanchas are made out for the stipulated salaries of the Begun and 
the princes ; for the stipends of people under the cate of the. Diwán-i 
SaS*ádat (vide À*Tn 19); the salaries of the Abadts, Chelas, and of some 
officers in the workshops , und for the allowances on account of the food of 
Bangir horkes (vile p. 147, Atin 5A) The treasurer does not annually 
demand a new sawad, bnt puys the allowances on the mere recerpt, wiguod 
and sealed by the ministers of the State, The Mushrif (accountant) 
writes out the receipt which is signed by the recipient, and is then sent 
to the Diwan for orders. If is then signed by the Mushrif, the Mustawil, 
the Nasir buyütüt, the Diwiin-i kul, the Kbán-Ramn, the Musbrif ol 
ihe Diwán. In the Z'arwiuchas given to Abadis, the signature, eral, and 


orders of the Ahadthaaht. or Commander of tbe Abadis, are required after : 


those of the MustawH, the Tiwiin, and the Balhahia, because His Majesty 
from motives of kindness, and from a desire to avoid delay, haw ordered 
that these Parunas need not be laid before hin. 

Nor does His Majesty sign aemkhaty, sale and purchase receipts, price- 
Lists, Carg-nàmchaa (statements of sums forwarded to Court by the collectors 
of the Imperial domains), qanie-nitmue (which specity the revenue collec 
tions of the collectars on account of the ryots), atl tho niai (ntaterenta 
of account which. Tahwildárs take from the Mustawli, showing that the 


sins whioh they had received aa deporte, buvé been correctly expenidedi. 


Atin 12. 
THE ORDER OF THE SEALS. 

Farmins, Parwanches, and Baráts, are uade into several folds, 
beginning from the bottoni. On the first fold whirk is lew broad, at a 
place towards the edge whore the wper is eut off, the Vakil puts his peal ; 
opposite to it, hut a little lower, the Mushrif of the Divin puta his seal, 
in such a manner that half of it gore to the second fold. Then, in like 
manner, but a little lower, comes the seal of the Sadr. Bat when Shaykh 
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SAbd" "n-Nabt and Saltan Khwüja were Sadrs wide note to A*in 19), 
they med tò put their asala opposite tò that uf the Vakif. In rhe middle 
of that fold js the place where that person puts his seal who comes nearest 
in tank to the Vakil, a» Atka. Khlün did at the time of MimSim Khan. 
and Adham Kbán. The Mir Mal, the Khin Simin, the Parwinehi, 
ete... seal an the second fold, lut in such a manuer that à smaller part 
of their seals goes to the first fold, The seals of the Diwin, and the 
Bakhehi do not go beyomd the ede of the second fold, whilst the Diwin-i 
juz, the Baklati.yij juz. and the Diwia-i buyitit jut their seals on the 
third fold. The Mostawfi puta his seal on the fourth, and the Sabib-i 
Tawjth on the fifth fold. The seal of His Majesty ie pnt above the 
Tughrd lines on the top of the Farman, where the princes also pub their 


seals in TaSTigqua, 


Ain Uu. 
THE FARMAN-I BAYAZL 


Some matters connected with the Goveriment do not admit of delay, 
or must not to be known to every one. Such an order receives only the 
Imperial aral, and ia called à Farmdna-i baydsr! The firmà ia folded up, 
and two edges are made to meet, when a knot of paper is put over them, 
which i» sealed up in such manner that thy contents cannot be seen. 
The sealing wax is made of the gum? of the Kunir, tha Bap, the Pipal, 
and other trees. Like wax, it gets warm when exposed to fire, but gets 
afterwards cool and hard. When thos sealed, the farmün is put into a 
golden cover; for His Majesty looks upon the use of external signs of 
grandeur a» an act of divine worship. Such farmáns ate carried by 
Maneabdárs, Abadis, or common foot-eoldiers; to the parties concerned. 

When an officer receives such an order he proceeds a proper distance 
to mest it, perforius various acts of obeisanee, puts it on the crown of his 


His Majesty's wishes, the bags in whieh reports are went, are secured. in 
the same manner as à. Fermán-i beyázs, vo that no alterations are possible. 
In consequence of this, mih trouble i« avoided, and dishonest practices: 
am iva n stop to. 


——— — — — 


“aap. It be from exudations 
SES “cate ea mown es pipat that the bat bind he 





dt ds reckoned às monthly pay- 
“Hin Majesty fines soldiers for absence from guard ; an Abadi loses fifteen. 
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A*in 1. 
ON THE MANNER IN WHICH SALARIES ARE PAID. 

When any one has the good fortune of joining the arniy, he receives, 
on bringing his horses to the muter, à proper amail without delay and. 
without costs. All accounts of salaries ure made out in dama ;. but at the 
time of making out the estimate he roceivee one half in rapens, reckoned 
at thirty-eight dime? each. Half of the remainder is paid in muhuty at 
nine rnpees each, and the Inat quartor in given in dna for stores. When 
the valne of the rupee Was raised to forty dams, the soldiers, through His 
Majesty's kindness, received dime ut the same tate. Every year one 
month's pay is eubtracted on account of the horse, the value of which ja 
ralaed fifty per cont. above prime cost, and for nccoutrementa; but, as 
much cure is shown in buying horses, this increase is not productive of 
any loss for the soldier. Besides, Ahadis are continually employed for 
affairs of importance, and are permitted to carry the orders of His — 
Majesty; and whatever i» given to them ns àn acknowledgment for. their 
services by the recipients of the orders, ix ullowed to bo kept by the 
Alutia as a present if they beara good character: but if not, @ part of © 


"With the view of teaching zeal and removing the stamp of laxiness, — 


days’ pay, and other soldiers one week's. " 

‘The Commander of every contingent (Tabinbawht) is allowed to keep | 
for himself the twentieth part of the pay of his mer, which reimburses. 
him for various expenses. 





d*in 15. 
MUSASADAT, OR LOANS TO OFFICERS, 

Higher Officers, who receive lands or monthly salaries máy occasionally | 
come into difficulties when it would be against the rules of the government 
for them to axk for a present. For this reason His Majesty appointed w 

eusurer and a eeparate Mis SAr;, and those who wiah to borrow money — 
may now de so without prejudice to their honour. or annoyance of 
delay, Fot the first year, nothing is charged ; im the * BR 
is increased by a sixteenth part of ít; in the think yéar, by one-eighth 
in the fourth year, by one-fomrth ; from the ith to thé seventh, by one- 
half; from the eighth to the tenth’ year, by three-fourtha ; from the 
tenth year and longer, double the original loan ix charged, after. which. 
there is no further i P d 


The BSS, have forty-eight. 
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His Majesty's only object + is to teach propriety in transactions ; else 
mutual esteem will never Increase among men from the nature of thoir 
mercantile affairs. 

This regulation brought unprincipled usurera to the proper path, and 
thus prevented much impropriety. 


Atin 16, 
ON DONATIONS, 

His Majesty, from his knowledge of man’s nature. gives donations in 
various ways. It looks aw if he lends, hut in his heart, he makes.a present ; 
or he calls the donation a loan, but never ake it hack. The far and nesr, 
the rich. and poor, share His Majesty's liberality, He gives away elephants, 
horses, and other valuabla articles, The Bakhshis read out daily the 
names of the guards and other soldiers, mentioning such first us have never 
received anything. His Majesty gives them homes. When 4 woldier has 
received a hores, he i» not recommended to His Majesty for the space of 
a vear for any other donation: 


jtn Vi. 
ON ALMS- 

Hin Majosty bestows upon the needy money and necessaries, winning 
the hearts of all in publioor private. Many enjoy daily, monthly, or 
yearly allowances, which they receive without being kept waiting. MH m 
imposible for ma to detail the suni which somw people receive in vonse- 
quence of representations having been made of their citcumstances by 
sich as stand near thy throng; and jt would take up too much time to 
desctibe the presents nude daily to beggars, ur the eating horses which 
have been. established for the poor? 

There i$ à treasurer always waiting* at Court; nnd covery beggar 


T whom His Majvaty pees fa sare to find relief. 


Atin 18: 
THE CEREMONY OF WEIGHING HIS MAJESTY. 


From, reasons Of unspiciousness, and ax an opportunity of bestowing 
presente upon the poor, His Majesty i» weighod twice a year. Various 
"articles are put into the senles. 


* T6 de needUees to remi (be render that charging interest on lon — 
— — — UM 
* Vile p. 200, 1, 18. 5 Fide p. 15 LL 
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On the first day of the manth of Abin [1th Ootober), which ip the 
solar anniversiry of the emperor, His Majesty i» weighed twelve times 
against the following articles; wold, quickallver, silk, perfumes, copper, 
rūk-i Hitigad, drags, ghi, iron, rice-milk, seven kinds of grain, salt ; the 
order of these articles boing determined by their costliness. According to 
the number of years Hix Majesty has lived, there lx given away an equat 
number of sheep, goats, fowls, to people that breed these animale. A great n 
number of small animals are also pot at liberty, 

His Majesty iv weighed a second time on the 5th of Rajah, against 
wight articles, viz, silver, tin, dloth, lead, frnite, mustard oil, and i 
vegetables. — On both ocesuions the festival of Balgirih (birthday) is | 
celebrated, when donations, of wranta of pardon, aro hestowed upon people 
of all ranks. " 

The Imperial princes, sons, and. grambsons of His Majesty are weighed 
once in every «olar year. — They are for the first time weighed when two 
years old, but only against on» thing. Everv year, however, a new 
additional thing ix put on the scales, When grown np, they are yenerally 
weighed against seven or eight things, but tot agsinet more than twelve, 
Animals are set free ay usual, 

A separate treasnrer and an accountant are appointed for this purpose, 
so Vhat the expenditure may be mado with every. propriets- 

1 Tbe lunar huribila y of v emper MA thin wae the Mihaminaden birtbilay, Vs 

wer, ol evime, euet ntl leon ra lin 

? Jvconling t» (We Tecub-s Jakdwgiri (p. 103) und Pügfidkabwiias (T, p. 23), tor wwigh, 
ing of the Royal perwor wa introduced hy Akher, [tis ac hl Hindu suite. At fret 
the weluhinys toot pilieee oboe & yer, on se reenter te a ert re Wert with thecisteo- 
dition of Aktet's Divivs (soie) Et», we Bod in the histury of very year the rwan nii 
pami shamas, or aar weighing and & mest-} peri, or Dunas walsh i Tice wu» 
soara a palu tie Ae eaea eaa courtiers on thi tame ilay wees pro- 
Mansala or tuit pend bus. Thur fent —— m pottame 

fot the Harem. It appears (pide Páclibilhnáma, p- 243) that the agelnet which 
Ube royal penso) ins "ee sent From tio rens, n-hy the. mothre a tiicveigülni 
empnmr. dahlmr, erciedisg to wrern] femariks la tw Ties (c 70, 275, er. wwe 
even weighed in the pelien ut hia mumet mother, te whom the dives the tithe wf 
Morgais Zawsai, the M —— Akhar's mother tnd Bero- stylad Margen 
AMalóst (iw p. 40, tel 7), The Vere wae ever retained hy Antanpab g itè 

Abuunitirn laus, p. 229. 


$ 

The Hrthidas wl Ven euipetur. wax ot Totportante for tim Harem, aè tits the etrimt 
waa bapt, whieh numberni as mang kota is Le emperor wanibened sewn; Bence ale 
atigirih (ve ilm, aa Vr wonl ia pranonnond all ovre Indix) the veer’ kites". ur 


' 
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birthday. l 
! Tying notk oe Mite of stting, cr rildbam, tthe toile of saltitn be cemere ‘oy barron 
women sa moons Of 3 won, ail the tomis of Sullam t CAAA us Path pir Dikri 
án wine house wae is even pownilage visited by Hina and 
woran, wh to bite trong (o the marble teellis ssmintadit tomib; Similar vows 
arr even placed on Akbar's tomh in Süiamirs, near Agra- 
Albur a rerulation, aa in the nbore A® in, appears to hare been contixued nnder 
Jahangir. Bhaljahin sore alMeratim, in w«lar ws ho ww weighed on nach foant tiret 
inut gold ani] silver, and then againat athit artinine The articles themselres were 
Given away tn the courtiers, ur to plows inen amd beggars, aaa means of leepimg the royal 
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ÁA*ia 19. 
ON SUYÜCRGHALS.! 


His Majesty, in his care for the nation, confers benefita on people of 
various élanacs ; and ín the higher wiedom which God has conferred upon 
hin, ke consideri doing ao an act of divine worship. 

Hix Majesty, from his desire to promote rank distinctions, eonfers 
lands and subsistence allowances on the following four classes of men, 
first, on inquirers after wisdom who baye withdrawn from all worldly 
ocenpation, and make no difference between nightand daytime in searching 
after true knowledge ; secondly, on such as toll and practise self-denial, 
and while engaged in the striggle with the selfish passions of human 
nature, have renounced the society of mon ; thirdly, on aucli na nre weak 
and poor, and haye no xtrength for inquiry ; fowrthly, on honourable men. 
of gentle birth who from want of knowledge are unable to provide for 
themselves by taking up a trade. 

Subsistence allowances, paid in cash, are called Wagfa; lands 
conferred are called Mak, or Madad-i maSash. In this way krors are 
given away, and yet the grants are daily increasing in number. 

As the rircumstances of men have to De inquired into before grants 
ate made, and their petitions must be considered in fairness, an 
experienced man of correct intentions is employed for this office, He 
ought to be at peace with every party, and must be kind towards the 
people at large in word and action. Such an officer is called Sadr, The 
Qå and fho Mir SAd! ate under his ardors. He is assisted in his important 
duties by a clerk, who has to look after the financial business, and is now- 
adays styled Divin-i SaSadal. 

His Majextv, in his mercy, orders his servants to mtroduce to. him such 








person from all bodily and montal harm. The gold aad tho silver which Jaháugie 
wae dure weighed umounted ts Ra, X000; bit accarding to the Tank, the money 
was distzibuted amung the women of the Hates, 0n amdier ocsaalon (Tex, p. 163), 
Jahángir was found to i "9 waeful 
Ree e de 11), Jahánglr At the ace if forty-»va woobl have weighed 

Akhar, in accordatice with hix Fündn vendencios, weed to give the money to Brahmins, 
^ (a the th al Rajab 073, whieh ix the dà on which the peror wa» lom, the feast 
ad weighing His Majest was kóki e$ Nighentl AA, n Yown helangiaq Us tha Bikar od Aauigpe, 
‘for according to estalilalixd eustom the emperor ie weighed («ico & year, on his solar and 
Inter birthdays. agrinet quii, alive, etes which be given Ae & prevent te ils Heskunine of 

such opportanities 


jonally, courthers were for important serviss "Thus Jabingir 
. had once his Conri dotar Wike "il resanni eurer EH ix EI Pur ly iive 
hien aa a fee in addition to three villagne. which wore bestowed npon im sa jgir. 
3. Vide the note st the exul af thie A 
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fe are worthy of grants, and a large number receive the aasivtance they 
desire. 

When His Majesty conunenced to inquire into thix department, it was 
discovered that the former Sadrs had. beet guilty of bribery and dishannst 
practices. Ho thetefare appoitited, at the recommendation of near friends, 
Shaykh SAhd" "n-Nabi to this important office. The laude which were 
thon held by Afghims and Chaudris were taken away, anil became domain 
Iatds (kjalsg),! whilst all others that held grants were tefetred to tho 
Shaykh who inquired into, and certified, their grants, After some time 
it wu» reported that those who held grants had not the lands in one and 
the came place, whereby the wouk whose grounds lay near L4aliga landa 
or near tlie jágirs of. Mansabdürs, were exposed to vexations, and were 
encroached upou by unprincipled men. His Majesty then ordered that 
they should get lands on one spot, which they might choose. "his order 
7 proved beneficial for both parties, The officers of the government, on 
j receiving this order, told off certain villages for thie purpose ; those who 

wore weak were protected, and the everoachmonts uf the unprincipled 
were put à stop to. 

But. when Time, according to his enstom, eommenced to tear the veil 
of seareta; ruinours aleo regarding thia Sadr [SAbd* 'n-Nabi] came to the 
aer ol His Majestv- Anorder waa therefore given that all those who held 
‘the practices of these grant-holders did not come up to the wise counsels 
ol His Majesty, the order was passed that the excess of all lands aliove one 
hundred Bighas, if left unspecified in the forméne, shoald be reduced to 
two-fifths of it, three-fifths of the excess bem annexed to the domain 
lands. Irániand Türáni women alone vete excepted from this rule. 

‘As it was reported. that. impudent, avaricious people usod to lenva 
their old grounds ard take possession of new places, it was ordered that 
every ots who should leave his place, should lose one-fourth of lis lande 
and receive & now graut, 

Again, when His Ma discovered that the Qizis were in tle habit 
obtaining Cod» favour, ta place no further reliance on thew men [the 


whole matter, and dismissed all Qügi&, except those who had been 
appointed during the Sadrship of Sultin Khwaja. The rani and Tirant _ 
— — aost Poriion MMA, 0 
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women also were convicted of fraud, aud the order was passed that every 
exes af Land above one hundred ighas held by thom should be 
inquired into, whother if. was correctly held or not. 

During the Sadrskip oi SAziz* ‘d-Dovela (Mie Fath" "Hah of Shiráa] the 
following order was given :—If any onn held a Suydirghal together with a 
partner, und the fnrmán contained ho reference to the aliare possessed by 
each partner, the Sadr should, in the event of one al the partners dying, 
procoed. without furtlier inquiry to a division, the ulure of the: deceased. 
partner lapeing to the Crown, and. remaining dotonin: land till the heira 
should personally apply to His Majesty. ‘The new Sade was at the sumo 
timo prevented From granting, without previous reference to His Majesty, 
tore than fifteen highas, " 

On acoount of the general peace und seourity in the empire, the 
irant-hoklers commenced to lay out their landa in gardens, and thereby 
derived so much profit, that it tempted the greediness uf the Government 
officers, who had certain notions of how much sus sufficient for Suytirghal- 
holders, to demand revenue taxes ; but tliis displeased His Majesty, who 
commanded that wich profits should not be intarfered with, 

. Again, when it wax found out that holders of ont hundred bighus 
and even lees were guilty of bribery, the order was given that Mir Sade 
John should bring these people before His Majesty ; and alterwarda it 
waa determined that the Sadr with the concurrence of the writer of this 


- work should either insteane or decrease the grants, The role now followed 


is thin, that all Suyürgbál land should consist of one-half of tilled Jand, and 
of one-half of land eapahle of cultivation ; if the latter half be not so 
(io. if the whols bo tilled land), one fourth of the whole should be taken 
away and a new grant be issued for the remainder 

The revere derived from-each bigh varied in the several districts, 
but ia never lose than one rupee. j 

His. Majesty, with the view of teaching wisdom and promoting true 
piety, pays much attention to this departinent, and appoints disinterested 
men ne Suder of districts and Sade of the realm. 


Note by the Translator on the Badrs of Aktar's reign. 
fn this Á*in-—one of this most interesting in. the. whole work—thy 


| Chaghata*i word suyürghál is translated by the Arahie modad* Latis, 


in- Persian. madad- maSüsh, for which we often find in MSS. madad o 
mds, — The latter term eignifiés * assistance of livelihood "^ und, like ita 


equivalent mild, or property, it denotes lands piven for benevolent 


as specified by Abü'-Fagl Scb lands were hereditary, und differ for 
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this reasou from jagir ar tay Gl lands which were conferred for à specified 
tite on Manssbdirs in lien of salaries 

This A*in proven that Akbar considerably interfered with swyirghdl 
lamis, arbitrarily resuming whatever lands he iked, and increasing the 
donnin, or tien lands to the rnin of many @ Muliammsdan (Aghán) 
family. He alw conpletely broke thw power of the Sadr, whow dignity, 
especially before the Moghul dynasty, had been very grvat, Tt wae the 
Sadz, or ac hw was generally styled, Sadrs Jahn, who edict legnlizod 
the Julüs, or accession, of à new king, During the reign of Akbar also, 
he ranked as the fourth officer of the empire (eide end of A*in 30). Their 
power was immense, They were the highest law-offieere, and had the 
powers which Administrators-General have among ts; ther were in 
charge of oll lands devoted to ecclesiasstien] und. benevolent: purposes, 
am] powered an almost unlimited authority of eanferring such lands 
independently af the king. They were alto the highest ecclesiastical 
law-officers, and might exercise the powers of High Inquisitors,— Thus 
SAlulY "n-Nubi, during his Sedrelip, ordered two men to be killed for 
heresy (ride p. 185, 1. 7, from below). 

In the times before the Moghuls, the- terms. drürüt, eviziif, mik, 
inSdmed dehhd, inSdm-i zaminhi, etc., ocour for the word: suyiirghal (ur 
siyttrgl, or sughurghil, az some dictionaries spell it). 

Among the former kings, *AlsS" “d-Din-} Khiljt ie notorious for the 
disregard with which he cancelled the grants of former rulers. He 
resumed the greater part of the madad<« maSéeh tenures, and made them 
domain lands He sho lowered thè dignity of the Sudy by appointing 
his kevbearer to this high office (TaritÀ-(. Firüzxháls, p. 353). Quiha 
'd-Din Mubáraleháh, however, during the four yeurs and four montha 
of his reign, reinstated many whom SAlá" 'd-Din lad deprived (T. F., 
p. 382), Fiírür Shàh is still more praised for his liberality in conferring: 
lands (T. P. p. 55). 

That Sher Shih has often been accused by Moghul Historians far 
his bounty in conferring lands, has been mentioned above (p. 256, note) ; 
and thi» may have been one of the reasons why Akbar showed such an 
unexpeoted severity towards the grant-holdure of his time, 

Each Sthd had a Sadr-i jus, or provincial Sade, who was under the 
orders of the Chief Sady (Qadi Jalin, i. or Badr ba, or Saile-i Sudür) 

As in every other department, bribery waa oxtetuively carried on 
in the offices of tke Sadra. The land specifiad In (he farmón of 2 holder 


¥ Regarding tbe turning out ot Awmi and Maded-{ matash boliwrs, vide Killiot' 
Glossary, under Altanghs, x Dad " 
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rarely correeponded in extent to the land which be actually held ; or the 


language of the farmán wan ambigiously worded to enahle the holder 
fo take possesston of as mueh ax he could und keep it, as long as he bribed 
the Qazi» and provincial Kades. Hono Akbar had every reason, after 
repeated inquiries, to canad grante conferred by former rulers. The 
religious views nf the emperor (mde p. 176) and. the hatred whieh he 
shower to the Ulam, most of whom held landa. furnished him with a 
personal, nud therefore stronger, reason to- reine their grants, and drive 
them away to Bhakkar in Sind, or to Bengal, the clinute of which in 
those days was a6 notorious as, in liter dass, that of Gombroon. After 
the fall of Abd" *n-Nahi—a tan whow Akbar used. once to honour by 
holding the slippers before his feet—Sullan Khwija, @ member of the 
Divine Faith (wide p. 214), was appointed as Sadr; nnd tho, Sadra altor 
hum were so limited in conferring lands independently of Akbar, and had 
so few grants to look after, as te tempt Badi,ont to indulge in earcastical 
remarks. The folluwing were Akhar's Sadrs ;— 

I. Shaykh Gada*t, « Shisah, appointed: at. the recommendation: af 
Bayrüm Khán, till 068. 

2. Kbwája Muhammad. Sálih, till 971. 

3. Shaykh &Abd" 'n-Nnbi, till 986. 

£ Sultiin Khwaja, till hie death in 993. 

G. Amir Fath® lh of Shiniz, till 997. 

6. Sadr Jahan, whose name coiticides with the tithe of his office. 

Abü "I-Faalalso mentions 4 Sade Mawlina $Abd" "-Báqi ;: but T do 
not know when lw helil office, 

l extract à few short passages from Badi oni 

Paye 29, Shaykh Gad*t cancelled the Mada: maStieh lands and took 
away the legacies 1 of the Khansidas (Afghans) and gave » Suyürghál to 
any one that would bear ap with humiliating treatment, but not other- 
wise, Nevertheless, in comparison with the present, time, when obstacles 
are raised to the possession of every jarih of ground, nay, even less, von 
may tall the Shaykh an © Alambakhah (ane who gives away a world), 

Page 52.. After Shaykh Gadi", Khajagi Mubatinad Salih was, in 
968, appointed Sadr: but he did not possess such extensive powers in 
conferring landa as mad/wl-i maSásh, hecanse ha waa dependent. on. the 
Diwàns. 

Page TL. In 972, or perhaps toto vorrectly in #71, Shaykh Abdu 
‘n-Nabi was made Sade. In giving away lands, he was to conault Muzaffar 
Khán, at that titm» Vazir and Vall. But soon after. the Shaykh acquired 


© Aveyif— Tho text of Padi, iui has wrongly apt. Few he rend kira. 
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sunh absolute powers that he conferredondeserving people whole worlds of 
sibsistenve allowances, lunds, and peusions, to mneh so that if you place 
the grants of all Jormer kings of Hindüstan in one senle, and those of tbe 
Shaykh into thé other, liis «cale would weigh more, — Bat several veans 
later tle scale went tp, us it had been under former kings, aml matters 
took.an adverse turn. 

Page 304. In 983; His Majesty gave Uhe order that tho dyimas of the 
whole empite alionhd pot be let aff hy the &rorte of each Pergnnn, unless 
they bronght the Jarman in whieh thor grants, subsistence allowances 
and pensions. were described, to the Sadr for wspection and verification, 
For this reason, & large number od worthy people, from the eastern 
districts up to Bhakloit on thé Indus, eame to Conrt, Tf any of thom had 
& powerful protector in one of the grandes or near friends of His Majesty, 
he could manaye to have his affair settled ; tut thoae who were destitute 
of such recommendations had to bribe Sayyid 8 Abd" 'r-Fasül, the Shayldi'a 
head man, of muke presents to. hie. farrüalws, darhüns (porters), avoid 
(grooms), and mihtare (sweepers), " in ordér to get their blanket out of 
the mire," Unless, however, they had either strong recommendations, 
ot had roounse to bribery, they wore utterly ritined. Many of the 
Ayimas, without obtaining thetr object, died from the heat caused hy the 
crowding of the multitudes, Though » report of this cama to the ears 
ot His Majesty, no ona dared to take these unfortunate people before the 
emperor. Ad when the ShayEh, in all his pride and haugbtinees, sat 
upon hin maenad (eustion), and influential grandees introduced to him, tn. 
hin office; seinntific ot pious men, the Shaykh received them in his filthy 
way, paid respect to no one," and after much asking, begging, and ex- 
apgerating he allowed, for example, a teacber of the Hidaya (e hook on 
law) and other college books 100 Bighna, mure or lest; and though such 
a tun might have been for a long time in possession of more extensive 
Ismin, the Shaykh took them away. Bat to men of no renown, te low 
follows, even to Hinds, he gave primitive lands a» marks * of personal 
favour, Hence science wwi scientific men fell in estimation. , . . At no 
time hud a Sade for so long a time exercised more tyrannical power, 

The fate of SAbd® ‘n-Nabi bas been related above. Akbar gave him 
money for the poor of Makkah, and sent him ona pilgrimage. When ke 
came back, he wad called to account. fot tlie money, was pot in prison, 
and niurdered "by some woundrel " in 902: 

V Badi mi mys that orro in thé Stata hal) when batare the tiran of prayer bs wnabul 
eee reek aa — tho grantees standing near kim. 


* For betf id ia the test (yp vpé MS, of Tadioni rende nin — 
a bhid midad, 
18 
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The next Sadr waa Sultin Khwaja. Matters relating ty auydrghils 
now took n very: different coume. Akbar huil rejected the Ialàin, and 
the new sodr, who had just returned from Makkali! hecoine & member 
of the Divins Faith. The xysteiatie perseeution of the learned and the 
lawyers had commenced, and His Majesty inquired personally into all 
gtante (vide p. 199, second para,).. The lands were now steadily withdrawn, 
atl secording to Badi,ont, whe had managed to get 1,000 bighas, at firet 
to the great disgust of SAbd* 'n-Nabi, many a Muhammadan family was 
impoverished or utterly mined. 

In 093, Fath “Wah of Shiriz {wide p. 34) was appointed Sadr, As 
the Suyürghál duties, and with them the dignity of the Sadr, had dwindled 
down to nothing, Fath lab, though Sadr, could be spared for misions 
to the Dakhin, Bad., p. 343. i 

” His Shirial servant Kamil officiated for him during his absenoe, and 
looked after these lacklands of Ayimu-dars,* who had a fow «pota lere atil 
thare; for the dignity of the Sade had approached its Iamál (perfeotion). 
Fath "llàh had not even the power of conferring five bighas} in faat hu 
was an imaginary Sade, as all lands had been withdrawn. And vet, the 
lands which had been withdrawn became the dwelling-places of wild 
aninials, and thus belonged neither to the Ayimedare, nor to farmers. 
However, of all these oppressions, there is at least a. record loft in the 
books of the Sadr, though of the office of the Sadr the name only is left. 

Page 368. Fath ‘lah [the Sadr himself] laid before His Majesty a bag 
containing the sum of ft. 1,000, which liis collector by meuns of oppression 
or under the pretext thatan Avima-dir was not forthdoming or dead, had 
squeezed out of the widows and unfortunate orphans of the Pargana of 
Basiwar [which was his jigir] and said “ My collectors have thia much 
collected from the Ayina-dirs aa a Hifa Ne, boontse the rollectors 
thought the Suyfirghal holders had more thun suffisent to live upon)". 
Bat the emperor allowed him to keep tho sum for himself, 

The next Gair, Badr Jahan, was & member of the Divine Faith. 
"Though appeinted Sadr immeliately after the death of Fath". "lah, 
Badi,oni continnes calling him Alufii-yd mamalil-i mukedea. the Maftt of 


+ The eno hapqennixt ulterwarda vo Mirsi SAn Koka, —— ——— 
om record that devout pile retar? su smi “farel” frum Makkah 
pa tu aepune a beamtilhe penttiow to the Telim is & provert carrent in the Eset, 
Ack obaylin f 't-baremnyn, ' The Deri) dimelic it Mable aed Mailinah." 

* Magi» ‘Lardsi a pun reminding vt wegig faak TV) one ne whom tends have 
bert eenltered, ail mugs (part set LY), ona who eontors ix Theorve that Meds, cnil 
use thx word ayims pot only in Ho plural series cf ayimu dira, but s at equivalent of 
those whe hold ns Seyna. 

Regarding 1 Aunt whiehy gruasping &adrs wer subject to; vide Elliot's Index 
p. 253, note, of = ili, howwrer, the lin pata. ought to be expunged as unhisterical. 
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the empire, which had bern his tithe before Perhaps it wad no longer: 
necessary to lave » sepürate oificer [or the Sadvahip. Sadr Jahan 
continied to serve under Jahingte- 

A grout portion of the Suydrghal lands is specified by Abà 'L-Fagl in 
ihr geographical tables of the Third Book. 


A*in 20. 
ON THE CARRIAGES, ETC, INVENTED BY HIS MAJESTY. 

Hik Majesty tas invented an extraordinary earrisge, which has proved 
# source of nel comfort for various people. When this carriage la used 
for travelling, or for carryiny loads, it may be employed for grinding corn." 

His Majesty alao invented a large cart, whicliis drawn by one elephant. 
[tis made sufficiently Inege »o as to hold several bath-roome, and this 
serves as a travelling bath. It is also easily drawn hy cattle. 

Camelt and hores also ate nsed for pulling onrriages, and thus 
contribute to the comfort of mankind. Finely bmilt carriages are called 
bahals;* if used on even ground several muy sit together and 
travel on. 

Water wheels nnd carts have also boen yo constructed that water may 
be fetehed from far; low places.” Two oxen may pail four «ach wheels 
at the same time, or one ox two. 

Another machine exists which conveys water from a well, and moves 
wt the mime times o millstone. 

A*in 21, 
THE TEN SER TAX (DANSERD). 

Hie Majesty takes from each bigha of tilled land tan sers ol grain 
asa rovulty. Store-house lave been conatrnoted in every district, They 
supply the animala belonging to. the State with food, which is never 
bought in the bizar. Those stores prove at the sume time of great use 
for the people ; fot poor cultivators may receive grain for «wing purposes, 
or people may sr aioe Kran tha tiaia of amiant Bat the stares 
are only used to supply aiwessities. Ther are also sand for benevolent 
quurposes ; for His ate eae — his ompite many houses 


—— — — ride 
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V Vide pp: S10 acil 211. 





for the poor, where indigont people may set xomething to eat. He ales 
appainta everywhere ixperienewd poople to look alter these stare-housra, 
and selecta for this purpose aetive Dürorals and clever writers, vho watch 
the receipts and eharges. 

An 22. 


ON FEASTS. 

Hin Majesty inquires into the exdelletit enatome of past ages, and 
without looking to the men of the paxt in. partienlar, ho takes up that 
Which is proper, though he hae to pay a high price for it, To bestows 
hie fostering care upon ten of varioux clumes; and seeks far occasions tà 
make presenta, Thns, when His Majesty was infortid of thè Tensta ol 
the Jamaheds, and the festival of the Vársit priesta, hie adopted thou, and 
used them as opportunities of conferring bonofita, The following are the 
mont important fonnte. 1. The New Year's Diy feast? Tt commits o 


the day when tho Sun in his splendour moves to Aries, iis last til the 


nineteenth day of the month (Farvardin). Two days of thix period are 
considered great festivals, when much mones and nimerit othar things 
sre given away na prisents > the first’ day of the mouth of Farwardin, and 
the nineteenth, which f» the time of the Sharaf. Again, Hie Majesty 
followed the custom of the ancient: Pársis, who held hanquete on those 
days the names of which coincided with the name of amonth2 The follow- 
ing are the days which havw the same namy asa month: 16th Farwondin ; 
3rd UrdibihisM ; 6th Khárdid ; Vh Tir; Tth Amurdád ; Ath Shahri- 
wer; lh Mohr; Wh dign; fh Azer: 8th, oth, 29nd Day; 2nd, 
Babna ; Sth Lefandirmus, Feasta are actually and ideally held on esch 
of these days, People in. their happiness raise tle atrain, of inward joy. 
In the. beginning of each. pahr. the. maygárus. (vide p- 51, L 1) um beaten, 
when the singent and musivians fall in, On the first uf the above founts 
coloured lampe are uned for three nights; on the vecond forono night, and 
the joy is yenoral, 
I have given a fev particulars in the first book (Á*in 18). 


A*in 23. 
THE KAUSHROZ Of DAY OF FANCY HAZATS. 


On tho thitd feast-day 0f every. nionth, Hi» Majesty. holds a. larga 
assembly for the purpose. of iniuiring into the many wondertu] things 
Y Bali ónt guitally calla yis day Nawrts- Jatti; IT) 153, note T. 5 

A^" 


3 Ths dite wae the name of the eighth month (October: vembur) | bat the tenily 
day sito ol avery month had tho sani ama, | a 
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found in this world, The morchants of the age are eager to attend, and 
lay out atticles from all commtries. The people of His Majesty's Harem 
come, and the women of other men also are invited, and buying and 


welling is quite general. Hi» Majesty uwes such daysto select any articles 


which he wishes to buy, or to fix the price ol things, and thus add to his 
knowledgo. "The socrets of the empire, the character of the people, the 
good and bad qualities of each office and workshop, will then appear. 
His Majesty gives to such days the name of Khuahrits, or the joyful day, 
na they are a source of much enjoyment, 

After the fancy baAgirs for womeu, baziire for the met are hell. 
Murchante of all countries then sell their wares. His Majesty watches 
the transactions, and snch us are admitted to Court indulge in the pleasare 
of lmying. Baxir people, on euch oocusions, may ley their grievances 
before Hia Majesty, without being prevented hy the mace-bearers, and 
may use the opportunity of laying out their stores, in order to explain 
their circumstances. For those who are good, the dawn of suocess ries, 
whilst wieked bázür peoplo are called to account. 

Hin Majesty lute appointed for this purpose a separate treasurer and 
an accountant, so that the sellors may get patd without delay. ‘The profit 
made by tradeamen on such occasions is very great. 


A*in 54. 
REGULATIONS REGARDING MARRIAGES. 


Every care bestowed upon thie wonderful tie between men i¢ a means 
of preserving the stability of the human race, and ensuring the progress 
of the world ;. it i» a preventive agninst the outbreak of evil passions, and 
leads to the establishment of homes. Hence Hie Majesty, inaamuch as 
he is benign, watches over great and small, and imbues men with his 
notions of the apiritual union und the. equality of essence which he sees in 
marriage, He abhirs miirringes which take place between mon and woman 
belare the age of puberty. They bring forth no fruit, and His Majesty 
thinks thetn eves lurtiul ; for afterwards, when auch a oouple tipens into 
tuanhood, they dislike having connexion, atul their home is desolate. 

Here in India, where & man cannot see the woman to whom he i» 
betrothed, thers are peculiat obstacles ; but His Majesty maintains that 
the consent of the bride and bridegroom, and the permission of the 
parents, are absolutely necessary in marriage contracts, 


© Regarding these fanvy bdalra, vide abore Bedl.out's remaria on p; 213, L4 
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Marriage between odor relations Hie Majesty thinke highly iniproper. 
He sayx; " The faet that, io snciwtit times (1) wveti, a girl was oot given to 
hor twin brother vayht to silenor those who ure fond of historical proofs. 
Marringe between first cousins, however, does not strike the bigoted 
followers of Muhamitnad’s religion as wrong; for the beginning of a 
religion resembles, in this regard, the begining of the creation of mankind. 

His Majesty disapproves of high dowries ; for na they are rarely ever 
paid, they are mere alam ; but be admits that the fixing of high dowrien 
is & proventive against rash divorces. Nor does His Majimty approve of 
every one marrying more than one wife; for this ruine a man’s health, 
anil disturb» the peace of the home: He censuree obl women that take 
young husbands, and says that doing so i against all umdesty- 

He has also appointed two sober and sensible tet, one of whom 
inquires into the virgutmtances of the bridegroom, and tho other into 
those of the bride: Theen tio officers have the title of Tibi. or 
masters of matriages. In many cases, the duties are performed: by ono 
and the same officer, His Majesty ulso takes a tax from both parting, to 
enable them to show their gratitude. The payment of thin tax is looked 
upon as auspiciogy. Mangabdiirs commanding from five to one thousand, 
pay 10 Mwuhrz ; do, from one thousand to five hundred, 4 M. : do, to 
Commanders of one huntred, 2 Af. ; do. to Commanders of forty, | M. ; 
do, to Commanders of ten, 4. The Lutter foo ia alan paid by tich people. 
Tho middle classes pay 1 FL, and comnion people } dim Tn demanding 
this tax, thw officers have to pay regard to the circumstances of the 
father of the bride, 

Atin 25. 
REGULATIONS REGARDING EDUCATION, 


In every country, but esperially in Hindiistin, boys are kept for 
years at school, whore they learn the conmonants and vowels, A grent 
portion of the life af the studente is wasted by making them read many 
books. His Mijesty orders thut every school boy abould first learn to 
write the letters of the. Alphabet, and also Joarn to trace: thoir several 
forma* He ought to lourn the vhape wnd name of each letter, which may 
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le done in two days; when tle boy should proceod to write the Joined 
letter», They may he practised for a. woek, after which the boy should 
learn sone prow and poetry by heart, and then commit to memory some 

veme to the praise of God, or moral sentenves, euch written separately; 

Care is to be taker! that he learns to understand everything himself; 

but the teacher rou nssist him a little. He then ought for sone time to be 

daily pructised in writing & hemistich or a verse, and will soon acquire a 
current hand. Tho teacher onght especially to look after Bve things 

knowledge of the letters ; meaningeof worda;, the hemistich; the verse ; 
the former lesson. Lf thin method of teaching be adopted, a boy will 
learn in. à month; or even in a day, what it took others vears to under- 
stand, so muck so that people will got quite astonished. Every boy 
ought to toad booki on morai, arithmetic, the notation peculiar ta 
arithnistic, agreulture, menauration, geometry, astronomy, physiog- 

tuy, household matters, the rules of government, medicine, logie, the 
Lai ST, ripis, and. aA, wiences! and history ; all of which may be 
gradually. acquired. 

In studying Sanscrit, students ought to learn the Bayakaran, NIvá,i, 
Bedanta, and Pátanjal No one should be allowed to neglect those things 

These: regulations shed à new líght on schools, and cast a bright 
lustre over Madrasaa. 

JA*in 20. 
THE ADMIRALTY. 

This department is of groat use for the anecwslul operations of the 
army, and for tic benefit of the country in general ; it furnishes means of 
obtaining things of value, provides for agriculture, and: His Majesty's 
household. His Majesty, in fostering this source of power, keeps four 
objonta in view, and looks upon promoting the efficiency of this depart- 
| ment ax an bet. of divine worship. 

i Fivat.—The fitting ont of strong boats, espalle of carrying elephanta. 
Pi Some are made ii such a manner as tà be of use in aieges and fot-the 
l conquest Of strong forts, — Experienced officers look npon ships aa if they: 
j So espocially in "Turkey, Zanzibar, and Europe. In avery part of His 
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"Majesty's empire ships are numerous; but in Bengal, Kashmir, nnd 


Thathah (Sind) thoy are the pivot of all commerce. His Majesty had the 
sterna of the boats made in alipe of wonderful animals, and thus combines 
terror with amiuwement. ‘Turrets and pleasing kiosks, markets, and 
beautiful flowerbeds, have likewise been eotwtrücted on the rivers, 
Along the conste of the ocean, in the west, oast, and south of India, lange 
ships are built, which are suitable for voyages. The harbours have been 
put into excellent condition, and the experience of geaman has much 
improved. Targo ships aro aleo boili ut Dhábás and Lalor, and are 
then sent to tho coast. In Kashmir, a model of a ship was nude which 
was much admired. 

Saconilly.— To appoint experienced seamen, sequainted with the tides, 
the depths of the ocean, the time when tlie several winds blow, and their 
advantages and disadvantages. They must be familiar with shallows and 
banks. Besides, a seatnan must be hale and strong, à good. swimmer, 
kind hearted, hard working, capable of boaring fatigue, patient ; in fact, 
he nist possess all good qualities. Men of such character can only be 
found after much trouble. The best seamen come frota Malibür (Malabar), 

Boatmen ales bring men and their things from ono side of the river to 
the other, 

The number of sailors in a ship varies according to the size of the veesol. 
In large ships there are twelve classes. 1. The Nakhuda, or owner of the 
ship. This word ie evidently # short form of Navkiuda. He fixes the 
course of the ship. 2. The MuSallim, or Captuin. He musthe acquainted 
with the depths and the shallow places of the ocedn, and must know 
astronomy, It is he who guides the ship to Lor destination, and prevente 
her from falling into dangers. $, ‘The Tomdil,! or chiof of the thalayie, or 
ailore, Sailors, in seamen's langnage, aro called dhalasie or Kharwas. 
A. The Náthudá-khashab. He supplies the passengers with firewood 
and straw, and assivts in shipping and unlading the curgo. 5. The 
Sarhang, or wate, suporintends the docking and landing of the ship, and 
often acts far the MuSallim. 6. The Bhaudari has the eliargo of the stores. 
T. The Karrdni* is à writer who keeps the accounts of the ship, and serves 
out water to tlie passengers, 8, The SukEdwjir or helmstiun. He steers 
the ship according to the orders of the MuSallim, Someshipa carry several 
helmoren, but never more than twenty. 9, "Tho Panjari looks out from 
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the top of the mast, and gives notice when he sees Tand or a alip, or & 
coming storm, ete. 10, Tha GümA bolongi to the class of EAulágis: 
He throws oat the water which ha leaked through the ahip. 11. The 
Top-awdász, or gunner, ie required in naval fights; the numberdepends on 
the size of tho ship. 12. The Khama or common sailors. They set and 
furl the sail&.. Some of them perform the duty of divers, and stop leaks, 
or set free the anchor when it sticks fast. "The amount of their wages 
varies, and depends on the voyage; or ksh, as &men call it. In the 
harbour of Satgdie (Hiiglt) a Nakkudd gots 400 R.; besides he is allowed 
four malikh, or cabins, which he fills with wares for his own profit, Every 
ship ia divided into several divisions, forthe accommodation of passengers 
and the stowage of goods, each of the divisions being called n matigh- 
The MuSallim get 200 R. and two malikha ; tha Tandil, 120.R.; the 
Karrüwi, 50 R, and one malkh; the Nükhudü khashah, 30 R.; the 
Sárhang, 25 R.; the Sukbdngir, Panjari, ad. Bhawdári, cach 15 f; 
each KAhádrea or common aailor, 40 R. anil his daily food in addition ; 
the Degamdiüz, or gunner, 12 R, 

In. Kambhóyal (Cambay), a Nàdhula gota B00 R., und the other man in 
the same proportion. 

In. Láhari, n nükhudà gets 300-2, umi the rest in proportion. 

In Achin he gete half ax much again os in southern harbours; in 
Portugal; two and a half as much again ; and in Malacon;! twice a& muoh. 
again. [n P'egu, and Dahnasari, he gets balf a much again aa in Cambay. 


All those rates vary according to tle place and the length of the voyage. 


But it would take mw too Jong to give more detail. 
Boutmen on rivers huve wages varying from. 100 to D00 d. per mensem. 
Thirdly, an experienced man has Leen appointed to look after the 

rivers, Ho must. be an imposing andl fearless man, mist have a loud votes, 

mast be cxpable of bearing intigue, active, zealous, kind, fond of travelling, 

a good swimmer. As hw possesses experience, he settles every. difficulty 

which arises regarding fords, and takes mare that stich places ane not 

overcrowded, or too narrow, or very uneven, or fall of mud. He regulates 
tlie number of. passengers which a ferry may owrry > he must not allow 
travellers to bo delayed, and sees that poor people are paxend over gratis, 

He ought not to allow people to wwim across, or wares to he deposited 

anywhere else but at fording places. He should also prevent people from 

efoxing at tiglit, unless m esses of teoessity. 
Fourthly, the rembion of duties: His Majesty, in his moray, hns 
remitted many tolls, though the income derived from them equalled the 
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revenue of a whole eountrr. He oniy wishos that boatznen should get 
théir wuges. Tho state takes certum taxes in harbour places ; but they 
never exceed two and a half per cent. which is aa littl compared with the 
taxes formerly levied, that merchants Jock wpon lüarbour taxes aa totally 
remitted. E 

The following sums are levied as river toll... For every boat, 1. R. per 
dus at the rate of 1,000 mans, provided the bout and the men belong to one 
and the same owner. But if the boat belangs to another man and every- 
thing in the boat to the man who has hired it, the tax ie | R. for every 
2h kos. At ferry places, an elephant has to pay 10 d. for crossing ; & laden 
cart, 4 d. ; do. empty, 24. ; a laden cumel, 1d. ; empty camels, horses, 
cattle with their things 1d.; do. empty, [ d... Other bensts of burden 
pay yd. which incfudos the tall due by the river. "Twenty people pay 1 d. 
for crossing ; but they nre often taken gratis. 

The rule is that one-half or one-third of the tolls thu collected go 
to the State (the other hall goos ta the boatnwn). 


Merchants are therefore well treated, und tha articles of foreign. 


countries are Imported iy large quantities, 


Atin 27. à 
ON HUNTING, 

Superficial, worldly observers see in lillimg an animal a sort of 
plensure, nil in their ignorunee atride about; aa if aenneless, on the field of 
their passions. But deep inquirers aee in hunting à means of acquisition 
of knowledge, and the temple of their worship derives from it a peculiar 
lustre. This ia the case with His Majesty. He always makes hunting a 
means of increasing hin knowledge, and besides, uses hunting parties as 
occasions to inquire, without having first given notive.of his coming, into 
the condition of the people nnd the army. Ho travels incognito, mnd 


examines into mattera referring to taxation, or to Sayirghal lands, or to 


affairs connected. with the household. He lifte up-auch as are oppressed. 
and punishes the oppressors. Om account of these higher reasons His 
Majesty indulges in the chase, and slows himself quite enamoured of it, 
Shurt-sighted wail sib gna ark She tlh ia Mf an obo 


object in view but hunting ; but the wise and experienced know that he 


pursties higher aims. 
When His Majesty starts on a hunting party, active Qurdwole (men 
employed by the Afie Shikir,! or Master of Hunting] surround the hunting 


— in: Tite We now applied tà. amy tasistant ant tatooner, binkcatcher, etc. 
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ground, tha Qur (p. H0), remaining at a distance of about fiye As from it. 
Near the Qur the grundees and other people await tbe arrival of His 
Majesty. The men who look after the things sit down and watch. About 
a yard behind them the Mir T'üzak stania fondy lor service, and about 
a koe and one-half behind them stand some of the Ahidmatiyya (iy 252) 
and other servants of His Majesty. The KJodmatiyya ate told off to watch 
at that plac. Atubout tho samo distance there stands a vigilant officer 
with seme of His Majesty's servants, — He advances very slowly and guarda 
the private hunting ground. Behind them an experienced officer is 
stationed to superintend the whole, Several near servants ol His Majesty 
have admission to thie place; but generally only auol are allowed to 
came as are required to rendez services at the chase, 

When a certam distance las been passed over, His Majesty selecta & 
few to accompany him, end then moves on; and after having gone over 
another distance, ho generally goes alone, or accompanied by one or two, 
When the hour of rest comes, both parties which had. been left. behind 
again join Hia Majesty, 

As T have statod the views of Hix Majesty regarding the chase, und 
have written down some remarka on the arrangements whioh are made 
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| modes of ehaaing, and the wonderful contrivances which people bave 
1. Tiger. Hunting. 
H They tako a largs cage ahd-havitg Fabonad jt (on bhe ground) with 


atrong iron tics, they put it in places frequented by tigers. The door is left 
open; but it ie arranged in such a manner that the slightest shaking will 


T cause it to close, Within the oage thoy pat a goat, which ix protected by a 
soreen so constructed that the tiger can see the goat, but not get hold af 
>r it. Hunger will lead the tiger to the cage. Aa soon aa he enters, ho is 
| = caught. — 
n Another method.—Thov put à poisoned. arrow on & low, painted green, 
» RPM mc — 
— ‘The bow ix hung upon a tree, and when the tiger passes, and shakes it a 
HL. little, the arrow will hit. the animal and kill it. 
AN l Another mothod—Thoy tina sheep to à place in » road frequented by 
m- tigers, patting putting round ahont the sheep ot thé ground amall blades. of grass 
oni covered with ghe.. The tiger comes ruhing forward and gets his claws 
E full of the glue. The mote he trine to get rid of it, the more will the glun 
e Lun ane made from he éxestations teem alita made in tho bark 
= ol — — 
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stick to his feet, and when hn i quite senseless and exhausted, the 
linters come from the ambush and kill him. Or they take him alive, 
and tame hiii. 

His Majesty, (rom bis straightforwarlness, dislikes having recourse 
to wich tricks, andl prefers with bows or mateliloeks openly to attack this 
brate, which destroys «o many lives. 

Another method.—An intrepid experienced hunter gets on the back of a 
mate Imfíalo and. makes it attack tho tiger. The buffalo will quiekly cateh 
the tiger on its horns, and tose it violently upwards, #0 that it dies. 
Tt in impossible to describe tlie excitement of tliis manner of bunting the 
tigor. One dort not know what to admire more, the courage of the 
rider, or hia akill in standing firm on the alippery back of the buffalo, 

One day, notive was given thet a man-eating tiger had made its 
appearance in the district of Bari. His Majesty got on the elephant Nahir 
Khan, and went into the jungle, The brute was stirred up ; and striking 
its claws inte the forehead of the huge animal, it. pulled ite bead close 
down to the ground, when the tiger was killed by the nen, This occurrence 
astonished the most intrepid und experienced. hunters. 

On another occasion, His Majesty liunted neutr Toda. — The tiger had 
stretched one of the party to tbe ground. His Majesty aimed at the 
brute, killed it, and thus saved the life of the man, 

Once during n qamargha * chase, a large tiger waa stirred wp. The 
animal attacked His Majesty, when he shot it in time throngh the head 
and killed it. 

Once a tiger strick his clave into a man. All who witnessed it 
despaired of hia life, Hix Majesty shot the tiger throngh the body and 
released the unfortunate man. 

A retuurkably scene touk place in the forest of. Mathur&, ShujiSat 
Khän (tide Á*in 30, No. 01), who uil advanced very far, gob snddenly 
timid. His Majesty remained standing where he was, and looked furiously 
at the tiger. "Tho hrute cowered * down helore that divine glance, and 
turned right about trembling all over. In a short timo it was killed. 

The feats of His Majesty are too numerous to be imagined ; much 
less ean à. Hindustánl, as T am, describe thom in a dignizied style. 

Ho slays lions,” but would not hurt an ant, 
Ho yirds himsell for the fray ; but thin lion* drops hin claws from fear.* 





* Qumurgho iiw chase for which divers aee employ, [The puee jh apperentt 
encinedd in a living ring.—?P.) 1 " i 
+ This be pne of Akbar's miracles. 

[* Bkrr, tiper.— P.) 

* These two verses are taken from. Fnaygs Nal Damus ; tide p. 108, note 1. 
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2. Blephant-catching. 1 


Thete are several modes of hunting elaphants. 

1. Kheda* The hunters ure both on horseback and on foot. They 
go during summer to the grazing places of this wonderful animal, and 2 
commence to beat drums and blow pipes, the nome of which makes 
the elephants quite frightened. They commence to rush about, till from 
their heaviness and exertions no strength jà left in them. — They are then È 
aure to run under a tree for shade, whin some experienced hunters throw 
& rope rade of hemp or bark round their feet or necks, and. thue tie them 
to the tree. They aro ulterwards led off in company with some trained 
elephants, nnd gradually get tame. Owe-fourth ol the value of an elephant 
thus omaght ia given to the lmnters us wages, 

8. Char kinda, They take 2 tame female elephant to the grazing place 
ol wild olephanta, the driver strotehing limwelf oai the back of the elephant, 
without moving or giving any other sign of hie presence. The elephants 
then commence to fight, when the driver manages to secure ote by 1 
throwing a rope round tie foot. 

al 8. Gad? A deep pit ia constructed in a place frequented by elephants, 

which js éovered up with grasa. X8 soon a4 tha elophanta come near it. 

othe hunters from their ambush commence to make @ great noise, The 

elephants get confused, anil losing their lubitual cautiousness, they fall 

p™ rapidly und neiily into the hole, They are then starved and kept without 
water, when they «oon get tame. 

4. Bar. Thoy dig a ditch muni the resting-place of elephants, leaving 
only one road open, before whieh they put up a door, which is fastened 
with ropes. "The door is left open, but closes when the rope is cut, "The 
hunters then put. both inside and outsido the door aueh food as elephants 
like. ‘The elephants eat it up greedily ; their votacimtsness takes them 
forget all eautiouxness, and without fear tbey enter at the door... feazleem 

— hunter, who bas been lying concealed, then cuts the rope, and the door - 
closes. The elephants start up, and in their fury try to break the door. 
They ate all in commotion. Thi hunters then kindle fires and make much. 
| noie. The elephants run about til they got tirod, and no strength ie. — 
E left in them. Tanw females are then hronght to tha place, by whose =~ 
t mune the wild elephstits are eungM.— They soon get tame, 
From times of oll, people kave enjoyed elephant hunts by any of 
r the above moles; Iie Majesty has invented a mew manner, which 
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admit» of remarkable finesse. tn foot, all excellent modes of hunting are 
inventions of His Majesty, A wild herd oi elephants i2 eurrounded. on 
three sides hy driver one side alone bemg left open. At it several 
female elephants are stationed. From all sides, male olephanta wili 
spproach to cover the fermles: The hitter than go grodially into an 
enelosure, whither the male» follew. Thay are now vangit ss shown 
above! 
3. Leopard? Hunting. 

Leopards, when wild, select three places, In one part of the country 
they hunt; in another part they rest and deep; and ina third district 
they play and amuse themselves. They moutly sleep on the top of a hill, 
The shade of a tree iA sufficient for the leopard. He rubs himself aguinst 
the trunk. Round about the tree they deposit their excrementa, which 
are willed in Hindi akhir, 

Formerly, hunters used to make deep holes and cover them with grues. 
"These pita wore called odi. The leopards on coming near them, fell down 
tothe bottom ; but they often broke their feet or legs, or managed by 


jumping to get out again. Nor could you eateh more than ono in each pit. 
His Majesty therefore invented a new method, which has astonished the 


most experienced hunters, He made a pit only two or tlitee gaz deep, and 
constructed & peculiar trapdoor, which closes when the Iecpard falls into 


the hole, The &nima] is thia never hurt. Sometimes more than one go 


into thé trxp.. On one oconsion 10 less than seven leoparda were exught. 
At the time of their heat, which takes place in winter, à female leopard 
had been walking about on the field, and siz male leopards were affer her. 
Aocitentally she fell into à pit, and her tale companions, unwilling to 
let her off, dropped in one after the other—a niod scene, indeed: 

Hix Majesty also catches leopards by tiring them out, which is very 
interesting to look nt. 


LA ey met esp a surrounded the wisnle jungia, ow 
€ —— aed un Ma LI Me 
wurperor r LI 

MEE El 
miang many femáles wwre in resiinese.— U ee arp M 
—— ^ s b custo, vba aliefly onoujiy thems in thia part of Ilia i 
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Another method i» to [nsten nooi to the foot of the above mentioned 
tred, When the animal comes to scratch itecl!, it gets entangled. 

Hin Majesty generally hunts leopards thirty or forty os from Agra, 
expecially in the districts af Bárf, Simáwali, Alipfr, Sunnim, Bhatinda, 
Rhatnir, Patan in the Panjab, Fath por Jhinjhand, Nagor, Mirath, Jodhpair, 
Jaisalmir, Amrsarniyin ; but sevoral other more remote spots have been l 
selocted as hunting grounds.. Hin Majesty med often to go to the first 
mentioned places, take-out the leopards that had fallen into a pit, and i 
hand them over to the keepars. Ho would oftentravel over great distances, 4 
and waa perhaps just on the point of resting a little; but before he had 
done wo, good news were brought from some hunting ground, when he | 
hastened away on a Hoot oourser. i 

In former times people managed to train a newly caught leopard 
for the pluse in the space of three months, or if they exerted themselves, 
in two months. From the attention which His Majesty pays to this i 
animal, leopards are now trained in an excellent manner in the short 
space of eighteen days. Old and active keepers were surprised at auch ™ 
results, and extolled the charm of His Majesty's knowledge, From good 
motives, wad from a desire to add splendour to his court, His Majesty 
used to take it upon himself to keep and train leopards, astonishing the b 
most experienced. hy. his success. 

A rather remarkable caso is the following. Onee » leopard had been 1 
cought, and without previous training, on a mere hint hy His Majesty, it 
brought in the prey like trained leopard. Those who were present had 1 
their eyes opened to truth, and experienced the blessing of prostrating 
themselves in belief un His Majesty 

Attracted by the wonderful influenve of the loving heart of His 
Majesty, n leopard once followed the imperial suite without oollar or chain, 
and like a sensible human being, obeyed every command, and at every 
leopard chase enjoyed it very much to have ita skill brought to the test. 

Thore are two hundred keepers in charge of the bidga leopards, A 
proper aystem of training has been laid down. 

A*in 28.. 
THE FOOD ALLOWED TO LEOPARDS, THE WAGES OF THE 
KEEPERS. 


First clase leopards got 54,-of inest every day ; second olaes, 4] a. ; 
third class, 42. ; fourth clams, Sf #.; fifth clase, 314. ;. sixth class, 3p s. ; 
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seventh class, 5. ; eighth clisx, 98 «.. The ment is given in a lump; and 
a» on. Sundays no animals are killed! double the daily portion is mivat 
on Saturdays. 

Formerly every six months, bat now annually, four sere af butter and 
Gne-tenth of a eer of brimatone aro given as ointment, which prevents 
beh. Fourmen also were oppointed to train and look after each leopard ; 
but now thers are three men told off for such leopards as-sit on horses 
when taken to the hunting ground, and only two for such ye sit on corte 
and on doclies, The wages of the kenpers vary from 3 R. to 5 4t per 
mensem ; bnt they have at the same tine tà Took fter the oattio which 
draw the leopard erts. "The aervant« who Ipok ftat tle cattle aro divided 
into seniors and juniors, wach class heing subdivided into five divisions. 
The seniora get 300d, 200d., 220d 200d, and 120d., which iw the 
loweat allowance ; the juniom yet 160 d. 10 4., 120 d., 110 d., and 100 d, 
For the sake of show, the leoparda got brocaded saddle cloths? chains 
studded with jewels, and coarse blankets, and Gushhdni? carpets to sit an. 
Grandes of the court also are appointed to superintend the Keepers of 
each leopard; they aro to take care that the animals are nicely dressed, 
and that new ones aro added to the establishment, Rach leopard has à 
name which indicates some of his qualities. Evory ten leoparda form & 
Mid ot Taraf (set); they are aluo divided according to their rank as 
follows. Ono thousand * leopards are kept in Hin Majesty's park, and an 
interoating etonmpment they Form. The three first sot» aro £Aága ; they 
are kept at Court together with two other seta, For their éonveyanos 
two litters (whofe) are hung over the back of an elephant, ono litter ot 
eacl side. On each litter ane loopard sits, looking out fora prey, Litters 
are also put on camels, horses, and mules. Carta ever are made. for tlie 
leopards, and are drawn by hores or cattle ; or thoy are mude to sit on 
hüres; ünd sometimes they are carned by man im doolies, The best 
leopard which His Mujewty has poes bv the name of Samanl-mánik ;. hé 
ce carried On x eluni-dil, and. prooeeds with much pomp. His servants, 


& Apeanditig tn tha ophis mentioned on p 20h. 2ml para. 
[t Jil, 6 exwerinz fur sny miütaal—H.] 
* In iiy Vest editiót, jc 208, f. 8 tes. This should perhaps be I ot E 
godkkini, Goshldus (im Arnbià Jaskqra), Dedede © town lu Yrks, Danous for 
+ Among the curious meonte whtoW happroed during the peusnt (4 ^a] torn 
Trait mentiuts that & lewpant ln eupireity ververned à femala leopard, whi : 
thros nuha. Tho late emperor : Akbar] during lis youth, eas E fond o£ leopards 
ned tounting with leoperie. — He bad aboot 0,000 leopards roliveted d hike vetan, and 
tried much to pair them, ey esto get eulw, but in wain. He even all pone Jeo patie 
ta *n& abon£ in the gardena withnat rollers, jetting them walk alot seul Hust after thele 
faihion q. buf Hur weold bot pair. During this year » mula leopard becky iie collar, and 
corveved @ female, which after a spare ut tao muntha amih a half gare lirih to three cubis 
They, wanton wellj and goow big.” ohálndma, p. 70, 
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fully equipped, run at his side ; the naggira (a large drum) in beaten in 
frotit, and honetimes lie ia carried by two men on horseback, the two ends 
of the pule of the chowdol resting an the necks of their horses. Formerly 
two horses were kept for every leopard; but now three horses are given to 
two leopards. Others have # dooly, ora cart drawn by four oxen. Many 
travel along on one and the saine dooly. A tame, trained leopard has the 
dooly carried by tlitee men, others by two. 


Skill exhibited by hunting leopards, 

Leopards will go against the wind, and thi they get scent of a prey, 
oreome to bear its voice. They then plan. an attack, and give the hanters 
notice where the prey ia’ The hunters keep the animal near thempolves, 
and proceed to eateh the prey. Thia is done in threo ways. 

L Oparghafi.. The hunters let off tlie leopard to the right from the 
place where the deer? wna acen. ‘The leopard swiftly seizes it with his 
claws. 2. Right. The leopard lies coneenled, and is shown the deer? from 
a distance. ‘Tho collar i* then taken off, when the leopard, with perfect 
skill, will dash off, jumping from ambush to ambush till he catches the 
deer 3. Muhüri. The leopard is putin an ambush, having the wind 
towards himself. The cart ia then taken away to the opposite direction. 
This perplexes the deer.* when the leopard willauddenly make his way near 
it and eatoh it. 

It is imposubla to describe the wonderful feate of this animal; 

fails to express his skill and cunning. Thus be will raise up the 
dist with his forefeet and hind legs, in order to conceal himself ; or he will 
lie down so Hat, that you cannot distinguish him from the surface of the 
ground, 

Formerly a leopard would not kill more than three deer * at one and the 
ume chase ; but now he will hunt as muny es twelve, 

Hi» Majesty has also invented & method culled) chateniandal. The 
hunters lio in ambush near a place frequented hy deer? andeommence the 
chase from this place aa if it was a qamarghe hunt (in which drivers are 
used), The leopards are then let off in all directions, and many deer? are 
thoa caught. 

The men employed to train and keep the imperial leopards receive 
presente on all occasions when the animals exhibit akill, ua un encourage- 
ment to further exertions. A special present has been fixed for each 
animal, but | cannot specify this. 

Once, from the kindness shown by His Majesty, x deer? made friendship 

1 "The translation uf thie page be douletful.—P, | 
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with a leopard. "They lived together and enjoyed each other's eompaty, 
The most remarkable tliíng wis this, that the leopand when let off against 
other deer,’ would ponnce upon them es any other leopard. 

In former times leopards were never allowed to remain loma 
towards the close of the day ; for pooplo were ufrnid of their stubbornness 
and anxiety to run away. But now, in consequence of the practical rules 
made by Hix Majesty, they are let Joowe in the evenings and yet remain 
obedient. Formerly, leopard were ali kept blindfolded,* exeept at the 
tine of the chase ;. for the Ipopords need to got biriik and run ahont saif 
nad. But nowadays they aru kept. without covers for their heuds. The 
grandees of the eourt are allowed to bat on forty Eds Inopurds ; whoover 
wins takes the amount of bis bet [rom the othwre.— Ifa leopard is first in 
brinsing twenty deer, his Doriya ? gets five rupees from his equals. The 
grates in charge of the Kirga leoparda, Sayyid Alimat of Barha,* gete 
ons muhr from each bet, by which he makes.a good deal of money. As 
often n« a grandee lays before His Majesty twenty pair of deer horns,” he 
takes an Ashrafi from each of his equals, So alee do the Tarafddre and 
Qurivenls * bet ; in fuct every one show his zeal in trying to get ws many 
deer as possible. The skins of the deer * are often given to poor people as 
part of money presenta. 

It is remarkable that His Majesty can at once tell by seeing a hide to 
whut hunting geound the deer * belonged. 

His Majesty, in fulfilment of a vow made by him before the birth of 
the eldest prince, never hunte on Fridays? 





i AM, gxseili—P.] 
* £24. hood, —T".] 

* The man why holds the chain to which the leopacd be Duteusd, 

* Ho wus 2 Duhasórt ; wide A*in 30, No.l, 

* Akbar required tbe homo of deer. 

" Tu this year (081), His Majesty bullt wovetal ediflems std enntlue cn tha panal Fronty 
Agra to Ajmir, ‘Thè renan was thia He thoaght it imewmbent upon him opcs a. year to 
mako s to tlie tomb ( ) of MuSn-i Chiahti at Ajmir; le therefore hai 
houses built at every on the to that town. He alo; erected at every dos & tower 
(mowira), and hed a made near it. The lowers were studded with several hundrod 

horno of alder whith Hie Ma hat killed during Wis Hfetime The words 


* Tarefdire, the men in e 
beine senao as sial or ort. T mune ald» Zaimindir. A 


Hima favoor. During the ^ 

with my God anl had — Hiin to give tip hunting after reaching the age ot Aity, not 
té after thst an arrow ot a gun, snil sever again to may an animal with my «wn 
hands; and [ thouzht that if 1 should rarry into effect my former vow from the presari 
tiim, whink sould prevent oo many animale from being killed, God tight grant my 
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The Siyāh-yoshd 
X His Majesty is very fond of using this plucky littla animal for hunting. 
purposes. In former times it would attack n hare or a fox; but now iti 


kills black doer? Tt eate daily Ùs. of ment. Euch has a separata konpen, 1 
who gets: 100 d. per menaem. 


Dogs. 
His Majesty Hikes this animal very much for his excellent qualities, a 
nd importa dogs from oll countries. Excallent dogs come from Kabul, 
" especially from the Hasire district [north of Rowü! Pindi] They even 
? ormatuent digs, and give them names? Dogs will attack every kind. of 
animals, and tore remurkable still, they will attack a tiger. Several alvo. 
n will join and hunt down the enemy, Ahapa dogi pet daily 2 x. of ment ; ] 
7". others gut Ifa, There is ono keeper for evvry two Tàci 1 (hunting) dogs > | 
joa their wages are 100 d. per mentem? 
| l Hunting Deer * wh Doer. 7 
Thin timid animal also may be tamed and trained, They put » net * 
/ over his horns; and let it off against wild doer, which from fear will fight 
a with them. During the struggle, the horn, or the foot, ot the ear af the ) 


wild deer will get entangled in the net ; the hunters who havn byan Iping 

in ambush, will then: run up to it. and catch it. ‘The deer thu» caught 1 

prayer! : E i k iu 

TUM MEUM T ne eto hare al wi mpra UN 
4 bami. ‘Through Cod’s murcy, the amfferings of prince were entirety allael. en T - 

eus là the om ol my mother, it happened one day fiai I did noi quietem ws forse d 


Tho rrraniw ol the Harem grew the fait to my angut father 
[Akhar]. In thow: days my father was vontinally butrtiw with leopards. That day 
happened 

‘Friday 





i 


to be Friday, My fathor then, with & view to mate ee inclined ts 
mw. made 4 vow navne apain to the atit of bhu lifa. ta hunt on Voxlays. | have 
tbe ine of my father, and have newer hunted with leopards or « M 


s 240. 

Jang sel styl mas not gmat ; lor when the prince was sick, dahányir waa fifty 
yrs 0 1 

1 Or Mac enr, tho Permien translati of tbe Turkish. quré-quiag, whemee wur dis 
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taracak, À 

m Red Lyns ot imtis, and Arabia. [tbe trained Somes thie 
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passes through a course of instruction, and getatame: If the net! sbould 
break, or the deer get tired during the strumle, it will return to the 
keeper, who either puts à new net? an it, or sends out à Irexh deer. 

Sultán Firüz-i Kbiljt used to indulge in this aport; But His Majesty 
reduced this manner of hunting to a proper system. 

- Bomwtimes ít happens that à wild deer will carry en the struggle from 
morning till evening, defeuting n many aa four tamed deer ; but at last 
it will succumb to the fifth. Deer are nowadays rendered so perfectiv 
obediont at to hunt at night ; of their own accord they will return to their 
keepers, &hould the net break, or the wild deer run awny ; pn hearing 
tha call, they will discontinue a fight, come back, and then again engage, if 
ordered to do so, 

In former times deer were never let loose at night time; for people 
were afraid, lest they should nin away, Hence they attached a heavy ball 
to one of their feet, when the deer were let locas. 2 

Many stories are related of the sagacity and faithfulness of trained 


Only lately a deer created much sensation. It had run away from 
Vishabad, and after bravely crossing rivers and plains, returned to 
the Panjab, ite home,.and rojoined ite former keeper, 

In former times, two persons at most enjoyed together the pleanures 
of deer bunting. They would even, from fear of the timidity of the deer, 
alter the xtyle of their dress, and lie concealed among shrubs. Nor would 
they employ other than wild deer; they eaught them somehow, and 
taught them te hunt. His Majesty has introdured a new way, according 
to which more than two hundred may at the same time go deer hunting. 
They drive «lowly about forty cattle towards à place where deer are ; the 
hunters are this concealed, and when arrived enjoy the chase. 

(There ure nowadays also deer-studs ; the deer born in vaptivity are 

employed as hunting-deer. 
The keepers will also bond forward and allow the trained deer to 
jump on them from behind. Wild deer, on seeing this, will think that 
they are in the act of copulation, and come near to fight. This way 
‘of hunting is disapproved of by His Majesty, who uses female deer aa a 
means of making wild deer fight. 

Once 6 deer caught a leopard, whore foot had got entangled in the net.* 
Both were bronght together from Gujrat, as mentimned above(!). —— 

Ghantáhera is the name given to the following mode of hunting, The 













* Div, probably = noose ot thiet gut —P.) [E AnG, patelle — P.) 
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hunter takes a shield, or a basket, theconcase? side beityr turned from him, 
He then lights n lanrp, which being put in the coneivity of the shiek!) will 
conceal him, and commences to ring belle. Cither hunters lie af the same 
time in wait, The fight of the hump, and the sound of the bells, will 
attruct the animals towards the place, when they are shot by the hunters 
in ambush. ‘The sound of musioal instramonte will yo enchant deer 
that they are easily canght ; or sometimes hunters will churm them with 
n song, and. when the deer approach will rise up aud erelly slay them, 
Frota long time His Majesty lna disapproved of these two methoda. 

Thüagi. The bunter manages to get opposite a wild deer; and 
barelieaded, froni & distanes, he eommenees tó throw himself into odd 
attitude. The deer then mistakes him fora mad man, ani from curiosity 
will approach him, At this moment the hunters come from the ambush 
and kill rt, 

Baukara, "The hunters lio in amhush, against the scent, at a good 
distance from each other, Some others drive the deer towards then, each 
of tho drivers swinging @ white aheot above his head. The deer naturally 
will take fright, and run towards the hunters in ambush, who kill them- 

ax. Two good shots, dressed in green, place themselves ar 
before, and have the deer driven towards themselves. Thus manner. of 
hunting violds much amunemnnt, as the deer get. quite perplexed. 


Ajara, The hunters tie green twigs round their bodies from hend to 


foot, and bimilarly qonenal their bows and attows. They then move boldly 
to n place where deer generally pass, and enjoy the chase. Or they make 
ropes of deer skin, ard attach them to trees, of let them hang down from 
poles all round about the place where wild deer deep, They thenlay down 
some nooses ut a place situate against the wind, When the hunters show 
themselves from tho xide, the deer are compelled to ran towards the spot 
where the noosee tin, and thus get caught. Sometimes the hunter will 
taka his place behind « tree, and imitate tho volčin of deer. As soot na 
deer approach him, ho kills thom. Or, they tie à (emale deer to a place in 
n pliingor they let # trained deer go to the pasture place of wild deer, The 
latter will soon come pearit, and gut entangled with their feet. 

The hunter . —.* walks about bareheaded ss if mad ; his 
clothes are stained all over with jdn juice, and tlie man himself acta an if 
he wore wounded. Wild animals mul others wil soan gather rouud bim, 
waiting for his death ; but thelr greediness and desire lead them to 
destruction, 


[' Washgüm. ‘The concave side towarda him *—P.] 
à The tex$ has dar dddno-gi zin, in the bolle úf a silile (t). 
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Buffalo Hunts, 


At = place where buffaloes sleep, à rope iw laid in the ground ; but 
the end formíng a loop is left outaide, Another long rope 15 attached to it. 
To this they tie a lemale buffalo that wants the male. A courageous 
nctive màn lios in ambush. As soon as a wild male buffalo comes to the 
spot, and covers tho female, the hunter makes use of tlie opportunity, 
and fastens the foot of the mule; but it frequently happens that the man 
loses courage, and has to pay for the attempt with his life. 

Another mode of catching them is to xo near the ponds whieh they 
frequent. They put snares round the ponds ; and sitting on tame buifalons 
the hunters go into the water with spears. in thoir handa, Some bufialors 
are thon killed with spears, others are caught in the wares, A pimilar 
method may be adopted when bnffaloos are attacked in their jungle 


pastures. 
Ou Hunting with Hawke 

‘His Majesty is very fond of these remarkable anzmula, and often uses 
them: for hunting purpose. Though he trains the bas," ahithin,® aliungiie,* 
and furkat* faleons, and makes them perform wonderful deeds, His Majesty 
prefers the büsha,* to which class of hawks he gives various names. 

As T am compelled to hurry on, and must restrict myself to summary 
aooounts, it is imposible to say much about this matter, or about. the 
skill of tho several hirda, especially as I know little about it, being by 
nature aversa to destroying life, I shall, however, give a few details, and 
lea inqitirers to the retired spot of knowledge. 

In the middle of spring the birds are inspected ; after this they are 
allowed to moult, and are sent into the country. As soon us the time of 
moulting is over, they are again inspected. The commencement is made 
with the bara falcons (has) which are inspected in the order in which 
they lave been bought. The precedence of jurras * in determined by the 
amber of game killed by thems, Then come the bishas? the shahina® the 
bhelas.* the chappak?™ bashas, the bshris, the young babris s the ehibarns,! 

i — 

— 
Persia the Herrgrine be inetudeed in this term File Journ: Ae: Soe. Bengi I-I] 
mode teen ee ent Seat coer nd mag 1o 

Vide Note 
iu Joum, anil Prae, Aa. Soe: Banga voh lii, Na. £, M07.—P.] 
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Kartal, harywd, A 
+ Biha i the femalo of the Commn English Sparrow-hawk, the male berg eafied 


—F 
f Kita, word not trwemhle ; exidenily tho Hind] matre of seme hawk —P | 
T Chappak ie the Hindi namo-of the alt of the Shikare or Indian Spurrow-hawX. 
The dictionsries make the former term masculine, amd thus latter feminine, bat Akbar 
being « ialooner knew. bettar.—P.] 
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the chappak shikaras, the lurmafis,! the cela," the besnis* the dhofix, the 
vharghe, the charghela,* the lagars, and the jhagara,* (which His Majesty 
calla the chappak* kind of the lager). "he Molehins! alan are inspected — 
the molckin ia an animal resembling the sparrow, of yellowish plumage, 
like the shahin; it will kill a tulang orane People say that, whilst fying, 
jp will break the wing * of the bulang, and other maintain that it pierces 
its oyes; but this onnnot ho proved. Odhpapars™ alo ate hrouglit from 
Kaahmir. This bird hasan bluish (sabe) colour and ia smaller than a parrot ; 
jta beak i5 red, straight, and long ; '* jts tail ie rather elongated; Et brings 
down nmall birds, and returns to the hand of the keeper. 

Many other birds ean be trained for the chase, though I cannot specify 
all. Thus the crow; tha aparrow, tle bodna,* and the sárü !* will learn to 
attack. 

His Majesty, fom motives of generosity and from à wish to add 
splendor to his Court, ii fond of hunting with faleons, though superficial 
observers think that merely hunting ia his object. 

In this department many Mangandirs, Abadia, and other soldiers are 
employed. The footman ure mostly Kashmiris or Hindistinix. “Theis 
pay in ux Tollows. First class of the former firet grade, 73 R. ; second, 
ide; dürd, 0] R. Second elass, first grade, 61 R. ; second, 6] R.; third, 
DER. Third class, first grade, 6] R.; second, f. ; third, 4] R.— Fírst 


clüxs of the latter (HinudistánI), first grade, 0.A,; second, 4 Ri; third. 


4& R.. Second clüss, first grade, £} R; wecond, 4 Rt. : third, 3] R.. Third 
class, first grade, 34K. ; »ocond, 3] He. ; third, 3 R. 


Allowmes of Food. 
In Kashmir and in the aviaries ** of Indian amateurs, the birds are 
generally fed once a day; but ab Coart they are fed twice. A biz falcon 


à Hegt, thor estamos. Euglih Merlin. —D. 
Tho Yers hawk male atl mesma In thedictionaries.— D. 
€ ot in the femaie, ani chargheta the ot F. Sakur of Jenlon—P. 
5 oLuwr the letale, und fhayur the male of V. Jugger.—P.) 
+ Soon- VA dx - 
ft Motchin, obvicwsly the Faleanet. Apparently it was os tratned to alight 
nn a crate & head, the etartied quarry boing then gathered hy hamd.—f.] 
P Jhon, tbe enaminen Cones (ia tin sonlin f Amina irit 
nen. — P. 
bg wet wnbesad, " den à cune." —T] } 
k — — iie nnt to be foul among the nanos iif Kasknici 
dirlo given in tbe /qbólnádsuz, p. 159, E 
E Frokalily the Gre Jay, Sissa Bienala, No. 073,01 Jordan, vol. B—P.] 
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gets a quantity of meat weighing 7 dáma ; the jura, 64. ; the bikri, 
lüchin,! and khela, Gd.; tho básha, 3d. ; the chappak — shikara, 
chappak shikara, besra, dhofi, etc., 2 d. — the close of every day, 
they are fed on sparrows, of whieh the bd, jurra, nnd buhri, get each seven; 
the làchsn, five; tle baaha, three ; others, two. Charghs and lagara gèt 
at the same time meat. Shungdrs, shihhdvs, burkats, got one acer. On 
the hunting grounds thoy feed them on the game they take. 
Prices of Falcons, 

From eagerness te purchase, and from inexperience, people pay high 
ums for faleons. His Majesty allows dealers every reasonable profit ; 
bat from motives of equity, he has limited the prices. The dealors are to 
get their gain, but buyers ought nat to be ochoated. In purchasing falcons 
people should see to whieh of the following Wiros classes birds belong. 
First, dvina-kurts birds ; they have moulted whilst in charge of 
trainers, and have got new feathers. Second, chüz birds ; 
they have not yet moulted. Third, Tarinük birds ; tay Dave mociied 
before they were captured. Firat cass, a auperior biz costs 2 mure ; 
second grade do, 9 M.; third do, 6M. Second clase, first, 10 M. ; 
Mecond, 7 M.; third, 4M. A third class bes le ronmmwhat cheaper than 
second. class ones. 

Jurras. First clues, 8, 5, 2, 1.M.. Second class, 6, 4, 13, 1 M. 5 K. 

Báshas,. First class, 3, 2, 1.4, 4 A. Second class, 2, 1 M. 5 R. 

Shaking of both kinda, 3, 2, 1 M. 

Bahris, 2; 13, 1 M. Young Bahria* a little lose. 

Velas, 15, 3, M- 

Charghs, 2| R.. 2; 14. 

Chappak bishaz, V R. ; 1, | R. 

Shikaras, 1d R., 1, 1 E. 

Besras, 9 R., 13, 110. 

Chappak shikarahs, lagers, jhogers, turmatis, rekis, | R., 3, 1 R.. Their 
prices are not. classified. 

His Majesty rewards the Mtr Shibárs. (superintendenta * of the chase) 
acoording to their ranks, with euitahle presents, There ure also fixed 
donations for each game brought in, vurying from 1M. to 1d. H the 
faloons bring down the game alive or deal, attention is paid to the ukill 
which it exhibited and to the size of the quarry, Tho man who keeps the 
falcon gots one-half of the ullowance. Tf Hin Majesty hunt» himself, filty 





* Lackta te the Turki name af the Shibin P.) 
* Bahev huckrha, peregrine tiorel.— PL 
Mir ehtbir le a term applied to any bird-catcher, àndistani (aleonee, ote, —P.] 
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ger cent. af the donation ix stopped. Tf birds are received by the Imperial 
aviary! as pechkbash (tribute), the Quikbeyi (Snperintendent of the Aviary) 
gute for every báz 13 #., and the aecountant 4 R, For jurras, the Qushbegt 
gets 1.R.; the accountant, 4.8. ; for bashas, the former receives | R8. ; 
the latter, 4 R. ; for overy laohin, chargh, charyhela, theta, babre-techche, 
the former gets ] JC, the latter Jy M. ;. For every chhappok, büsha, dhols, 
eto.. the former receives qiy, tho other JJ R (eiki). 

The tinimnim number of haz and ahdAin falcons, kept wt Court, is 
forty; OI jurras, thirty; of hüahas, ote lumdred ;. of babria, charghe, 
twenty ; of lagurs, and shiharas, ten. 4 

Waterfowl. 

Hunting waterfowl affords much amusement. A rather curious way 
of catching thom ia the following. They make an artificial bird of the skin 
af a wuterfaw] with the wings, the beak, and the tail on it, Two holes 
are made in the skin for looking through. The body is hollow. The 
hunter puta his head into it, and stands in the water up to bis neck, He 
then gets carefully near the birds, and pulla them one after the other below 
the water. But sometimes they are cunning and fly away. 

In Kashmir they teach bas fuleons to seize the birds whilst swimming 
about, and to return with them to the bostof the hunter, (r the hawk 
will keep a waterfowl down, and ait on it [El the man in tho hoat comes). 

Another method is to let water buffaloes go into the water, between - 
which the hunter conceals himaelf, and thus estehes the birds 

Durrdj* catching. ‘There are varions nethods Some get a young one 
and train it till it obeys every call, It will fight with other binds, They 
put it into a cage, aud place hair-nets*roundaboutit, At thesignal of the 
fowler, the bird commennes to sing when wild anes come nent it either 
from friendahip or a desire to fight, and get entangled in the «nare. 

Bodnas? The hunter makes a claypot with a. narrow neck and, at 
night time, Wows into it. which produces » noise like an owl's ery. The 
bodas, frightened by the noise, came together. Another man then lights 
à bundle of straw, anid swing» it about, 40 that tho eyes of the binds get 
dazzled. The fowlers thereupon awize the birds. and put. them into cages. 

Lagats. They revemble chorghs ; in body they are na lange furnar: 
They hang neta? (about the body af» trained lagar] and put birds’ 
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feathers into its claws, It is thon allowed to fly up. ‘The birds think that 
it has got hold of prey, and when they got entangled in the nets,’ they 
cominence to fight, and fall to the ground, 

Ghaughdt. They fasten together on a cross-stick an owl and a 
ghaughà, $3 and hang hair nets? roundabout them. The ow! will soon get 
restless ; the birds think that the owI wishes to fight, and éonimenoe to 
«ry out. Other ghaughi is atul owls will eome to their assistance ; nnd get 
entangléd in the neta? 


Frogs. 
Frogs also may be trained to catch sparrows, This looks very funny. 
His Majesty, from curiosity, likes to see spiders fight*® and amuses 
himself in. watching the attempts of the flies to escape, their jumps, and 
combats with their enemy. 


Iam in the power of love; and if I have thousands of. wishes, 1t in 
no arime; 
And if my passionate heart has an (unlawful) dexire, it is no crime. 
And in truth, His Majesty's fondnesa for leopards is an example of 
the power of love,* and an instance of hia wonderful mauht. 
It would take me too long to give more details. Tè is impossible to 
enumerate all particulars ; hence it is better to go to another subject. 


Atip 29. 
ON AMUSEMENTS. 


His Majesty devises means of amusement, and makes his pleasures a 
ineans of testing the character of mati, 

There are several kinds of anrasements, of which F abali give a few 
details. 
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The game of Changin (hockey), 

Superficial observers look upon this game as @ mere amusement, anil 
consider it mere play ; but men of more exalted views see in It a teat 
of learning promaptitude and decision. It tests the value of à mati, and 
strengthens bonds of friendship, Strong men learn in playing this game 
the art of riding ; and the animals learn to perform feats of agility and to 
obey the reins, Henee His Majesty is very fond of this game. Externally, 
the game adda to the splendour of the Court; bat viewed from a higher 
point, it reveals concealed talents, 

When His Majesty goes to the maydin (open field) in order to play 
this game, he selects an opponent anil some active and «lever. players, 
who are only filled with one thought, namely, to show their skill against 
the opponent of His Majesty. Pron motives of kindness, His Majesty 
never orders any one to be à player: but chooses the pains by the cast of 
tha die. There are not more than ten player&; but many more keep 
themeclves in readiness. When one ghar? (20 minutes) has passed, two 
players take rest, and two others supply thoir place. 

The game itself is played in two ways The first way is to get hold 
wf the ball with the crooked end of the chaugin stick, and to mova it 
slowly from the middle to the Aal* This manner ia called in Hindi rol, 
The other way consiste in taking deliberate nim, and. forcibly hitting the 
ball with the chaupan stick out of the middle; the player then gallops 
after it, quicker than the others, and throws the ball back. ‘This made is 
called bela, and may be periormed in various wars. The player may either 
strike the ball with the stick in his right hand, and send it to tbe right 
forwards or backwards ; or hie may do »o with his left hand ; or he may 
send the ball in front of the horse to the right or to the left. Tho ball may 
be thrown in the same direction from behind the feet of the horse or from 
below its body ; or the rider may spit? jt when the hall ix in front of the 
hore: er he may lift himself upon the baek leather? of the horse; and 
propel the ball from between the feet of the animal. 

His Majosty jè unrivalled fof the skill which he ahowas In the various 
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Wara Of hitting the ball; he often manages to strike the ball while in the 
air, ahd astonishes all, When a ball is driven to the Lal, they beat the 
naqgara, wo that all that ate far and near may hearit, In order to increase 
the excitement, betting is allowed. Tbe players win from each other, and 
ho who brought the ball to the Aa? wine most. Ifa ball be cought in 
the nic, and passes, or je mado to pass, boyond the limit (mil), the gamw is 
looked upon as bund (drawn). At such times the players will ongage in a 
regular fight about the hall. and perform odinirable feats of akill. 

His Majesty also plays at chaugdn in dark nights, which caused much 
astonishment even among clever players, The balla which are used at 
night, are set on fire.’ For this purpose, palais wood is used, which i» very 
light, ane burns for à long time. For the eeke of adding splandour to the 
games, which is necessary in worldly matters, His Majesty has knobs of 
gold and silver fixed to the tops of the changan sticks. If one of them 
breaks, any player that gets hold of the pinoes may keep them. 

It ix impossible to describe tho excelleney of thie game. Ignorant as 
Tam, Lean say but little about it. 


STahgbazt (pigeon-fving). 

His Majesty calls pigeon-fying Sivhqhast (love-play). This ocetrpation 
affords the ordinary run of people a dull kind. of amusement ; bot His 
Majesty, in his wisdom, makes it a study. He even uxes tle occupation 
aya way of reducing nnsettled, worldly«mindod men to obedience, and 
avails himself of it wa-a meane productive of harmony and friendship. 
The amusement which His Majesty derives from the tumbling and flying 
of the pigeons reminds one 6f the eestasy and transport of enthusiastic 
dorvishes ; he praises God for the wonder of creation, It ja therefare 
from higher motives that ha pays so much attention to this amusement. 

The pigeons of the present age have reached a high «tate nf perfection, 
Presents of pigeons ure sent by the kings of Iran and Taran; bot 
merchants also bring very excellent ones in large numbers, 

When His Majoaty was very young, ho was fond of this amusement ; 
but afterwards, when he grow older and wiser, ho discontinued pigeon- 
— But since then, on tuatture consideration, be his again 

it up. 

A well-trained pigeon of hluish colour, [ormetls belonging to the Rhán-i 
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ASzam Kokaltash (Aziz, Akbar's foster-brothor), fell into Hix Majesty's 
hands, From the care which wae bestowed upon it by Hie Majesty, it has 
sinoé become tlie eliief af tho imperial pigeons, and ia known under tho 
name of Mohana. — From it. desoetided several excellent; pigeons as Ad 
ithe weeper), Parizdd (the fairy), mas (Ehu dinmond}, and Shah 44i (Aloe 
Royal), Among their progeny again theme nte the choices pigeons 
in the whole world, which have brought the trained pigeons of "Umar 
Shaykh Mirea (father of Babar), Sultan Husayn Mirzà (mde p. 107, note 6) 
into oblivion. Such improvement, in lect, has been made in the art of 
training, ae to astonieh the amateurs of [nin and ‘Tfiran, who had to learn 
the art from the beginning. 

In formor times pigeons of all kinds were allowed to couple ; but Hip 
Majesty thinks equality in gracefulnese and. performance # necmssary 
condition m coupling, and has thus bred choice pigeons, The custom $a 
to keep a. males and a female pigeon, if not acquainted with excl other, 
for five or six days together, when they become so familiar that, even after 
a long separation, they will again recognize each other. The hen generally. 
laya ber cega from eight to twelve days after coupling, or more if she be 
small ar sickly. — Pigeons couple in. MiArinih. (September-October), atl. 
separate in Farwerdin (Febeuary—March). A hen lays two eggs, but 
sometimes only one. The cock will sit upon the eggs by daytime, and the 
hen during the night, and thus they keep them warm anid soft. In winter 
they hatch for twenty-one dayn; but if the air be warm, they only take 
seventeen or eighteen. For about six daya, the pigeons feed their young 
ones with falaA, which means grain reduced to pap in the crops of the old 
ones. Afterwards they feed them from the grain in their eropa, whioh 
they bring up before it is fully digested. This they continue for about & 
month, and os soon as they see that the young ones can pick up their own 
grain, the old ones will gro away. Eggs or even young ones, are sometimes 
given to other pigeons ty take care of, Home brod young ones Are trained. 
Some are kept in a for (2) till they get stronger, and get acquainted with 
the place. As oon as thee two things have been attained, the pigeuns 
ouly got one-third or one-fourth of their daily allowance of food. When 
they have got a little aocustomed to banger, they are gradually allowed 
to take flights, They take daily alwnt forty Mamas (air), i.e., forty flighta. 
At this period the trainers pay no regard to what ta called charkh and 
hi (eile below). Of feathers, they count ton, and if eight of them have 


fullen out, the keepers no longer allow the pigeons to fly, but keep them at _ 


rest (Lhwihaniden). Alter two months, the pigeons get new feathora, and 
become very strong. They are then again let off. This is the best time 
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for showing their skill. As soon ae the pignone lexrn to perform the barr 

anil the charkk, they are emt to His Majesty for inspection, und are kept 

for four months in readiness, to exhibit their wkill. Charkh is a lusty 

| movement ending with the pigoon throwing itself ovor 3n a full circlo. 
* Hi this cirenlar turn be not completely onrried out, the moverent is oallisd 

- kiif (shoulder), and. is held in no esteem, Bact in the same ad imeSalliiy 
zadan (lying ot the hack with the feat upwards, anil quickly turning round, 
in Hind. fol). Some thought that the two. wings (bf) meet, which 
nppears to Ehe olwerver as if it were a wmuSalla? ; hut His Majesty had one 
wing of a pigeun blackened, when the erronwousnees of that. opinion 
became evident. Ratie pigeons got confused duting the 632% and charkh, 
and conw stupefied to the ground. ‘This ix called gulma, and ja disliked, 
Sometimes pigeons hurt themselves and fall down; but often they get 
all right again when they come near the ground ; and taking courage and 
collecting their strength they Hy up again. A pigeon of the KÁüac 
Pigeon cots will perform fifteen charkhs and sevauty baste, a leat which will 
certainly astonish the mpectatora. In former times, they let eleven or 
twonty-one pigeons fly at atime ; but nowudays they Let off ws mittiy na 
oue hundred and one. From the attention which His Majesty has 
bestowed upen pigeons, they are now so carefully trained as to be let 
fly at night, even to great heights. 

At the time af departure and the breaking of the enmp, the pigeons 
will follow, the cote heing carried by hearers (kahir). Somwtimor they 
will alight and take rest for a while, and then rive again, 
__ Tt would be difficult to count the pigeons at Court ; but there are more 

than twenty thousand. Five hundred of them are Ahdsa. They lave a 
great reputation, and remarkable stories are told of their skill. 

Pigeon trainers of former times, in order to determine the valne of a 
Pigeon, used to twist the foot," or looked to the slit of the eves, ar the 

Openings on the top of the bill; hut they failed to discover more signs of the 
vulue of a breed. His Majesty has discovered many more; and the fixing 
‘the value of a pigeon, in former times a matter of great difficulty, has 
-now become very easy. First. His Majesty wubdivided thi tliree marks o 
. former trainers a» follows - the twoeyes, and their npperand lower signs ;* 
the eight claws ; the two sides of the beak, above and below. ‘The mutual 
comparison of these signs has led to many additional means of fixing 
the value of a pigeon. Secondly. His Majesty looks to the variety and 
the colour of the annular protuberances on the feet of pigeons. A book 
[) Ba-viftwmi pd. Can this mean the angle made by ie foot $— p} 
ÎE Dhe cheshm bibit u påSin.—P.) ia 
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has boen made in which tho systematic order of those signs has been taid 
down, According to tliem, His Majesty distingnixhes ten classes, for euch 

of which sepurate avincies hove been constructed. The price of pigeons 
in the first house has not been limited. Many a poor mau anxious to make 
hia way lus found in the training of superior pigeons a meana of getting 
teh. A pair of second clasa pigios haa a valus AlI R; third elisi, 21 K.; 
fourth class, * R.; fifth claw, 11 5; isih elus, 12, ; seventh class, 
IR.;oeighth class, ER... ninth and tentli elasses. 3H. 

When inspections are held, the stock of Mohana first pass in. eeview ; 
theu tns youüt vss of ABA rough hie litter belong to the former, 
They are now separately counted. Then 22% the four tirih pigeons; 
they are thestook of a pigeon which belonged '* Hàji SAI, of Samarqund,. 
which coupled with an SUdt hun, of whieh [ 10 not know the owner ; 
their stock lina become famous. The precedence? 9t all other. pigeons is 
determined by their age or the time ther were Doubt 


The Colours of Khága-Pigemns. — — 

Magasi (flea-birten) ;. zírihi (steelblne) ;' 9mIr (Y) ;. ro. OH — 
between zimki and omini; His Majexty invented this mme SE 
(porcelain blue); moft (grey like naptha) ; whafagi (violet); Sin, - 
wood coloured) = surat (dark grey, like powderofantimony) ; kish 
(dark brown, like currants') ; halwi*? (light-brown, like hala «wecta, 
pindal (light-brown, like sandalwood); jigari (brown); nabari (gre, 
White); déght (bluish-white, like sour milk); wushki (of the nate onboar 
aa the gum called ywushk); jidnt (childnt 1); kGra*t Chrown, like a new 
earthen pot t); wilifart (bluish-white) ; azraq (a volour betwoen yellow 
and hrown; His Majesty applies this name in this senses) - daahi (black 
brown}; shaftald (peach coloured) ; gu-i gar coloured (!), vellow ; 
kághari (yellowish, like nutive paper); sigh (grey like a crow) ; ag 
(a colour between white and brown) ; mulurragi (a. dirty black) ; ed 
2 colour between greenish an Sadi); a5 (water coloured) ; * qurmag 

nuns invented by His Majesty to exp 

p by ]esty to express a polyar betwoen surma, i 

Pigeons of these colours have often different names. ns guiser (whose 

head resembles a flower) ; dunilósa (stumpkail) ; ebvang lo one culouz) c 

- balyitw-safid (white throat); parsafid {white wing); kalla (big head) ; 
- ghazghaz (wild chick]! ;. mágh * (name of an aquatie bird) ;. blars (1): 
 filpar (red wing!]; lulia par (short wing); máldwm  (mooitail): 


——————HRÉR 0 10 
5 Kialaish, Sülluna rais — t. AD, bine —T, 
(* Màyk, à PP) l k Mallem — om the tall, —P.] 
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tawydir (ring-bearwr) ; merwarid-war (pearl head); mashSala-dum (torch- 
tail); ote. ' 

Some trainers of the present. age gave pigeons such names as indicate 
their colours, Hix Majesty rather calls them according to their qualities, 
ni bughur (f, qarapilk: (with black.«yelide); abyart; palangnigary ; 
rekhta pilk. 

Thore are also many pigeons which do not perform charkks and baste, 
but are distinguishad by their colours, or by peculiar tricks, Thus the 
Kokah* plyeon, the voice of which sounds like the eallto prayer... 2. The 
Baghu, which utters « peculiar voice ifj tt morning to wake up people. 
3, ‘The Laggan? which struts about prowlly, wagging ite head, neck, and 
tal. 4. The Lotan? They turn it about, and let it off on the ground, when 
it will go through all the motions which à halt-killed fowl goes through. 
Some pigeons will do to when the keeper strikes his hand against the 
ground, and others wil] show the same restlessness when on leaving the 
cage their beak is meda to touch the ground. 6. The Kherai, The cock 
shows n roma- "ole attachment to the hen. Though he fly up se high ne 
to be no lor er visible, if the hun be exposed in a cago, he will get restless 
and drep down instantly to join her, This is very remarkable. Some of 


— 9 me down with both wings spread, others close one; some close 


. or they change alternately the wing which they close in flying, 6, 

Rash pigeon is chiefly ased for carrying litters, though any other kind 

ay be trained to bring letters even from great distanoes, 7. Tbe 

Niskdwart pigeon will fly up, and follow its eage to whatever place it be 

taken. It will dy out of sight, and stay away for à day. or two, when it 

comes down and remains in its cage. 8. The parpd (having feet covered 
with feathers) will inhale sir (1) and act as if it sighed. 

Some pigeons are merely kept lor the beauty of their plumage, the 
colours of which receive peculiar names. Thus some are called shirdsi, 
shüstari, küsháni, jogiya, rezadalum, magass, andqumri. 5. Wild pigeons are 
alled gola. . If some of them are canght, they will be joined by à thousand 
others ; they soon get domesticated. They return daily to the fields, and: 
got on their return salt water to drink. This makes them vomit the grain: 
which they had eaten on the fields, The grain in collected and given as 
food to other pigeons. 

People say that pigeons will hut rarely live above thirty years: 

— like the hursan salee, 
ste., the fantail pigroa.—P.] 


* hajtas tumhler,—P.] 
“Qumri, á white dovo,—T.] 
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Four zers of grain will be sufficient for one hundred of such pigeons as 
nre made. to v; but for other pigeons five sers are required | or seven 
and a half if they pair. Bot Hying pigeons get millot, not mixed. with 
other grain; the others get a mixture of the seven kinda of grain, vit, 
rice, d4l *-é mukhedd (gram), oGng dal* (millet), herar, lahdara, yuwar (ode 
p- 06). Though most servants of His Majesty keep pigeons and show — 
much skill in training them, there are o few that have risen to eminanon,, 
as QuiSAK of Bukhira, Mastt of Samarqand, Mullisida, Piri Maulik 
Abmad Chand, Mugbil Khan Chela, Khwaja Sandal Chala, Mimin of 
Harit, Abd" 'I-Latif of Bulhárá, Hajt Qieim of Hall; HabibofShahrsabz, — 
Sikandar Chela, Malen, Magid of Aumarqand, Khwaja Phal, Chela 
Hirinand. = 

"The servants attached to the pigeon houses draw their pay on the liat. 
of the army. "lle pay of n foot soldier varies from 2.4. to 48 R. per. ] 








Henna. 

The game of Chawpar. 

From times of old, the people of Hindüstün have been fond of this — 
game. [tis played with sixteen pieces of the same shape ; hut every fur —— 
of thom must have the same colour, "Tho pieces all move in the same 
direction. The players use three dice. Fonr of the six sides of each dice 
are greater than the remaining two, the four long sides being marked with : 
one, two, five, and «ix dots respectively. The players draw two sets of two.— 
parallel Hnes, of which one wet bisects the other at right angles. "These — 
parallel lines are of equal length. The amall squag which i formed by 
the intersection nf the two sets in the centre of the figure ix left as iting — 

bat the four rectangles adjoining the sides of the square are each divided 
into twenty-font equal spaces in three rows, each of eight equal epaces, aa f 
sliown in Pl XVII, Fig. 17. The game ia generally played by four players, 
of whom two play aguinat the other two. Kach player has four pieces, 
ob which he puta two in the sixth and seventh spaces of the middle row 
of the parallelogram before him, and the other two in the *eventh nnd 
eighth apaces of the right row, The left uw remaina empty. \ Wh player 
movas his pieces, according to his throw, in the outer row, alwá « keeping 
to the right, tl le arrives at the onter left row of the parallelogy mn, from 
whioh he started; aid from. there fe soves-to tho middle row-* When 
arrived: at the latter place, he ia pula [ripe], und from here, he must 
throw for ench of his pieces the exact munber which will carry them to. 
the empty square in the centre of the figure. He is now raaida. ar arrived 
When a player is pikata or ravido, he may commence to play from 
| Pule. of wing. —P.] 




























the beginning, which leuds to amnsing combinations. Ax lony ax a player 
keeps two of his picces together, the adversary cannot throw them out. 
“Yi a player throws a double six, he exti move two pieces over twelve 
"spaces, provided the two pieces stand together on onë field ; but he is 
allowed to move them only pix fields onwards should he prefer doing ao. 
A similar rule holds for double fives, ete. A throw consisting of & six, 
n five, and a one, in called. Kim (raw) ; und in this case, bwo picos, 
provided they ore togdther on the same field, muy each be moved six 
“fields forwards, and every mingle piece twelve fields. Jf n player throws 
throw sixes, and theee of his four pieces happen to stand on one field, 
ho may move each of them over twelve fields. A shuilar role holds, if a 
player throw three twos, or three ones There are many other rules for 
particular cases, If» player has brought his four pieces into the central 
square, he throws, when his turn oomes, for his companion, to yet hin 
out too. Formerly the castom was that when a piece lad come to the 
iast-row, and. . .* His Majesty thinks it proper to do so from the very 
- eighth field. If the throws of two players are the same as the throw of the 
. ing players, His Majesty counts them às qüyim, or standing, 
Formerly he did not allow such equal throws, If the four pieces of an 
of are pukAta, and he yet lose his bet, the other players are entitled 
to double the amount of the bet. Should any of the players leave the game. 
for some reason he may appoint anyone to play for him ; but he will 
have to be responsible for the betting of his substitute. Of all winnings, 
the substitute is entitled to two per cenf ; if a player loses a bet, hia substi- 
‘tute haa to pay one percent. If a player drops one of his pieces, or any 
of the players be late or inattentive, he is fined one rupes, But a fine of 
muhur is exacted if uny ote prompte the other, or moves his pieces 
too many fields, or tries to get two throws, . 

Formerly many grandees took part in this game ; there were aften 
many as two hundred players, and no one was allowed to go home before 
ie hail finished sixteen games, which in some cases fasted three months. 
funy of them Jost his patience and got testless, he ad to drink a cup of 


- "Buperficially considered, all this in mere play; but His Majesty hus 
er aims; he weighs the talents of a man, and teaches kindness. 
The game of Chanlal Mandal. 
This game was invented by His Majesty. The figure, or board, which 
required, consists of sixteen parallelogram, arranged ina ciroolar form 
s — sa alate Ohi ——— — — - 
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round a centre. Each parallelograin ix divided into twanty-four fields, 
every eight. of which fornia row: ride PL XVIL Fig 18. The number àf 
Pieces ix sixty-four, ani! four dice are wed, of whiol the four longer sides 
am marked with one, (wo, ten, uml twelve pointe reypectively, The 
mumber of players ja sixteen. Each: get: four pieces, which am placed 
in the middle, Ax in Chanpar, the pivces are moved to thy right, and pass 
through the whols circle, Tho player who is out first, is entitled to receive 
the stipulated amount from the other fifteen layers; the second that ji 
out, from fourteen players, and so on. The firn player, therefore, wina 
most, and the last lowe most: the other players both Jose and win. His 
Majesty plays this game in several wayw ; ate way in which the pieces 
are moved ns if tho feldu ware squares of a chess board, is varv often 
played. F shull give n few particulars nnd. directions how. to play the 
different kinds of this game. 

First kind, no pirog can throw olit another piece, birt moves on by itself 
Second way, singly pieces may be thrown out. Each player whose piece haa 


thus been thrown out, somuences aguin from his starting point, Third: 


way, ab each throw two pieces are moved at a time, either with or without 
tho permission of throwing out pieces. Fourth way, the Preceding mlo ts 
applied to tliras or four pieces at a time. Fifth way, the dice ane thrown 
four times, and four pieces ure moved at each throw, These different ways 
may, moreover, be varied by some players playing to the right, others to 
the left, or all ín the naro direction. Sisth way, s player ia out when he 
comes to the place from which the player opposite to him commenced te 
play, moving from the middle row of his opponent into the empty space in 
the centre of tho board. Or the game ends when euch player arrives at the 
place from. which: his left hand neighbour commenced to play. Senenth 
way, rach player puta hix pieces before hinwelf, and has three throws. At 
the first throw, le moves two of his Bicces ; at the second, one of his own 
Pieces and one belonging tu his right hand neighbour ; ut the third throw, 
ho moves any piece of his own, and allows his loft hand neighbour to move 
one of his pieces, Tn this way of playing, no hlayer throws out the piecee 
of hia neighbours ; And when th» guine initi full ewiug. be allyms each piece 
wlürh lhuippeus to come into the row in Which he is, to move ñcrording to 
his own throw, ma sort of compliment to # guest. Kighth Way, two pieces 
when togethor may throw ont another set of to pieces ; but single pieces 
do not throw ont each other. Ninth way, four pietes together may throw 
oxt three together; three together, suts al two ; and two together, single 
ones; but single pieces dà Bot throw out each other. Tenth way, each 
player moves his pieces according tý the mmber ot pointa whioh he throws, 
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but at the same time, the player who sits opposite to him moves his pieces 
acoording to the number of pointa on the reverse «ide of the dice, whilst 
the two playets to the right and left of the player who throw the dice, 
move their ploves acoording te the number of points to tha right and loft 
sides of the dice. Eleventh way, the players uae five dice and fonr pieces. 
Fach player, in hia turn, throws thie five dice, and moves his pieces 
according to the «um of the two highest paints uf his throw. The next 
highest point ip taken by his eiad-vio, und the two lowest: points by his 
tight and left hand neighbours. Twelfth way, the players have each vv 


“dine and five pieces, At every throw, he gives the pointe of one die to his 
ight hand neighbour, and uses the others for himself, Somvtimes the 
‘thrower mentions beforehand the names of four plavers to: whoni hw 


winhea to give the points of four dive, he himself taking the pointy of the 


‘fifth die. And when o player require only a lew points, to get 


pukhta, he must give the remaining pointa to those meür whom the 
dice fall, 

The game tay also be played by fifteen or less players, the figure 
being lessened accordingly. So who may the number of the dice be 
increased or decreased, 

Cards, 

This isa well-known game. His Majesty has made sonie alterations in 
the cards, Anciont sages Look the number twelve as the basis, and made 
the suit to consist of twelve cards ; but they forgot that the twelve kings 
should be of twolve different kinds, His Majesty playa with the following 
nuita of curds. Lat, Ashwapali, the lord of horses. The highest curd 
representa a king on horseback, resembling the king of. Dihlt, with the 
ntubrella (chatr), the standard (Salam), and other imperial ensigns. The 
sevond highest card of the name suit nepresunte & euzir on horsehack ; 
anid after this curd come ten othety of the same suit with pictures of horses, 
from one to ten. Sad, Gajpati, the king whose power lies in the number of 
his elephants, àà the rulet of Orfsah, — The pther eleven cards represent, 
as before, the vazit, and elephanta from ten to one. Sed, Narpati, à king 
whose power lies in-hia infantry, a¢ i# the mse with tha ralure of Bijapir. 
The card representa a king sitting on hrs throne in imperial splendonr ; 
the vazir sit on a footstool: (sandafr], and thu ton extis completing this 
suit have foot. soliliers, from one to ten. 4th, Gadhpati, The-carcd shows 
a män sitting on « throne over a fort ; the wazir site ons pandali over » 
fort; anil the remaining ten cards lave forte from one ta ten, as hefore. 
fh, Dhangriti, the lord of treasures, — The finit. card of this suit shows a 
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man, sitting ona throne, and gold and kver heaps; the vazirsite pona 
fanilati, ax if he took account of the Treasury, and the remaining cards 
shine jars full of gold and ailver, from ote to ten. 65, Dalpati, the hero. — 
ol batti The first eard af this anit shows a kiny in aroour, sitting on. 
his throne and surrounded hy warriors ón eoata of mail. "The vazir sits on . 
a pandali and wears à Jaya (Vreant armour) ;. tho ten othor carda ahow 
individuals clad in atmour, 71h. Vewspats, thy lord of the fleet. The 
card shows a man sitting on & throne in a ship; the vazir sita. ux usua], on 
& gandafi, atu] the other ten cards have boats fromone toten. Re, Tipati, 7 
# queen sitting on the throne, surrounded by her maids. The second card n 
shows # wontut as sie on & sandals, and the other ten cards have pictures — — 
of women, from one to ten, Wh, Surapati, tho king of the divinities (deta) — 
alo called fader, on a throne. "he vazir aita on à pandali, und the ten 
other cards have pictures of divinities from one to ten, 106, Avepati, the — E 
lord. of. genii (deo). The card represents Sulayman, son of Dá*üd, on th: : 
throne. The vazir site on a sandali, aud the other teri cards have ganii. — 
ith, BanpaG, the king of wild beasts. The cant represents a tiger (sher) 
with some other animala The vazir is drawn in tho shape of a loopard 
(palang) and the other ten earda are pictures of wild boasts, ax weual from 
one to ten. Eh, dhipati, the king of snakes. The first card shows a 
serpent mounted on a dragon, whilst thm vaxir im m serpent riding on: 
another serpent. of the sume kind. The remaining ton cards show serpente, 
from one to ten. 

The first six of these twelve suite are called bishhur (powerful), and the 
six last, Sambar (weak), 

His Majesty haa also made some suitable alterations iti the cards. 
Thus the Dhanpati, or Jord of treasures, ix represented as à mun dis 
tributing money, The vazir sita on a sandali, aid inspecta tho Treammry ; 
hat the ten other oards of this suit sre representations ol the ten clames 
of workmen enpiloyed in the Treaniry, viz., the jeweller, the molter, the 
piece-entter. (mutallas-sds), the weighman, the eoiner, the mukr counter, 
the bitikeAT (writer) of dhun piesa (ride p. 31, No. 17), the Infikehi o 


* 

















wan pieces (mide p. 31, No. 20), the dealer, the quragae (vide p. 94, No. 
This Majesty had also the king of masi -painted í 
uepects fermima, gratis, ind tbe leaves of tho daftar [eile p 97D) the 
vaair sits on a andat with tha daftar betore him ; the other carde show 
officers employed ín the Vinanoia] Department, as the paper maker, the 
mister maker (ride p. 5%, note 1), the clark who makes the entries in the. 
daftar tbe illmminator (mupawwir), the naggdeh (who ornaments the pages), 
the jadwal-kash (who draws bline and gold lines on the pages), the farmán. 


phar 
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writer, the wmijallid (bookbiniler), the raugre= t (who stains the paper with 
different colours). ‘The Padiahahd gimauh also, or king of teanufacturers, 
P in painted in great iate, looking ot different things, a4 Thihetan yaks, 
wilk, nikon stuífs.. The vanir «iti nest him. on a sandal, inquiring iuto 
former proceedings, The other ven cards represent bannta of burdets. 
Again, the Padiahah-« Chang, «sr lord of the lyre, is painted sitting on à 
“throne, and listening to music; the vasir site before him, inquiring inte 
Mie ciroumatances of the performers, of when pictures are given on the 
Femaining cards. Next, the Padishih-i sur ¢ eafed, or king of silver, 
tho is paitited distributing rupees and other silver coii; tho vazir sits 
‘oh a pamdalh, and makes inquiries regn ing donations. On the other 
earls, the workmen of the silver mint are depicted, us before those of the 
amint. Then comes the Pádiaháh4 Shamaher, or king of the sword, 
"who js painted trying the steel of a wword. The vazir sita upon a gaudatz, 
-and inspects the arsenal ; the other cards contain pictures of armouters, 
- pelishers, ete, After him comes the Pádixhih- Tàj? or king ol the 
Loc dem. He conlers royal insignia, and the gandafi upon which the vazi 
I nite, in the last of the insignia. The ten other cards contain. pictures of 
— workmen, us tailors, quilters, ete, Lastly, the Pádiabáh-i Ghulánvin, or 
— king of the alaves, «its on an elephant, amt th» vazir on a cart. The other 
_pards ure representations of servants, some of whom sit, some lie on the 
Jj in worship, some ate drunk, others saber, ete. 
-— Besides these ordinary games of cards, His Majesty also plays chess, 
T four-handed and two-handed. His chief object is to test the value of men, 
and to establish harmony and good fellow-Ineling ut Coart. 

























A*in 30. 
THE GRANDEES OF THE EMPIRE* , 


At Gest intended, in sposking of the Grandees of the Court, to record 
the deeds which raised them to their exalted positions, to describe their 
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qualities, amd to say something of their experience, But I am unwilling 
to hastow mere praise ; in fact, jt does not. becorne tlie «ncomiaxt of His 
Majesty to prune others, and I ahouli act against miy nee of truthfalnees, 
were I hut to mention that which is praiseworthy, and to paaa m vilenon 
over thit which extinot be approved o£. I shall therefore merely recard,. 
án form of a table, their names and the title which have been conferred 
upon them, 
I... Commawders of Ten Thowsant. 
L, Sháhzáda Sult&n Salim, eldest «on of His Majesty. 


11. Commanders of Bight Thousand. — 
3. Bháhzáda Sultau Murád, second son of His Majesty, 
HI Commynders of Seren Thons. 
3, Shihzida Sultan Danyal, thus 7. His Majesty. 


Akhar hid fic 
L Hasan 





Dd fis, born Sed Rab’ 1, 972. ‘They only lived one month} 
3, Sultan Salim [Jahangir], : 

4, Sultan Murad. 

5. Sultân Danyal. 

Of daughters, I find thrée mentioned.—(a) Shühzáda Khünnm, born 
three montha after Salim, in 977. (b) Shukr” ‘n-Nisa Begum, who itr 1001 
‘was married to Mirzi Shahrukh (No. 7, below, p. 328); and (e) Arian 
Band Begun; both born after Sultiin Dinyal. Regarding the death of 
tho laat Bogum, vide Tuzuk, p. 386. m 

Of Akbar's wives the following are mentioned !* :—1. Sultàn Ruqayyali 
Begum (a daughter of Mirzà Hindal), who died 84 years old, 7th Jumada E, 
1035 (Tuzuk, p. 401), She ws Akhar'a first wife (san-5 Ann), bat. ha 
“no child by him. She tended Ebühjahàn. Nür Jahán (Jahingte’s wif 
also stayed. with lier after the murder of Sher Afkan. 2. Sultan Sal 
— Berüm. Bhe was a daughter of Gulruldi (1) Begum * (0 daughter of 
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and Mires Nur’ 'd-Din Muhammad. Humiyan had destined her for 
 Boyrim Khan, whi married hur in the beginning of Akbars reim. After 
the death of Bayram, Akbar, in 905, marred her, She died Loth Zi QaSdn, 
WDT. As a poetess, She ia known under the name Moakh fF (conmmaled), 
anil mist not be confounded with Zel* n-N ixd* (a daughter of Awrangzel/'s) 
who has the same pootioal tame. 3, The daughter of Raja Bibiri Mal 
atul sister of Raja Bhagawan Dás. Akbar married her i 968, at Sibhar. 
1. A. mhe beautiful wife of Abd lil, married in 970 (wile Bad. H, 6l. 
D. Bibi Dawlat &hiul, mother of (h) and (¢) ; vide Tuzuk, p. ti. 6A 
— danghter of SAbd" "lab Kbán Mughul (084). 7, A daughter of. Miràn 
7 "Mubarak Sháh.of Khandes ; vide p. 13; nota 1. 
guke Salim. Title an Emperor, Jahingir. Title after death, Jan» 
natmakant, Born 3t Fathpür Siri, on Wednesday, 17th Raby’ 1, 997, or 
18th Shuhriwar of the 14th year of Akbars Era. He wwe called. Salim 
‘because he was born in the house ol Shay ih Slim Chishti, Akhur used 
to call him Shavkhs bà (eide Tuzuk, p. D. For Iisxives and children, 
wide below, No. 4 Jahangir died on the 28th Safar 1037 ?38th October, 
1627) near Rajor on the Kashmir frontier, Vide my article on Jahangir 
g - án the Caleutto. Review lor October, 1869. : 
Sullàn Murád, Akbar'a fourth eon; was born on Thursday, 3rd Mubar- 
mun, 978, and died of delirium tremens in 1006, at Jalnápür in Rarár 
(Tuxuk, p. 15; Akharriáma IL, p. 443 ; Khali Khan, p. 212). He wns 
nicknanwd Pahdyt (Bad. TI, 378). He wae sabrang (0l a livid? com 
— — gplexion). thin, and tall (Tuzuk). A daughter of his waa married to Prince 
(C Parwu. JYahángir s son (Twzuk, p. $8). 
Sultan Danyal waa born at Ajmir, on the Loth Tomada I, 979, and died 
yof. delirium tremens, AA. 1013.. Kbaft Khan, 1, p, 232, aye the news of 
his death reached Akbar in the beginning of 1014, He was called Dányil 
in remembranve of Shaykh Danyal, a follower of MuSin-i Chiahti, to whoo 
‘tomb at Ajmir Akbar, in the beginning of his reign, often made pilgrimages. 
 Dünyal married, in the beginning of 1002, the daughter of Qulij Khàn 
No. 42}, and towards the endl of 1006, Jünān Bogum, a daughter of 
&Abd* -Rabim Khan Bhanin (Khafi Kbin, p- 213), and waa 
to a daughter of Ubrithin:  Adiiahah of Biylipar; hut he died 
the marriage was consimmated, He had three &ons ;—1. Tah- 
who waa married to Sultán Bahár Begum, a daughter of Jahangir. 
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Bind Begum, a daughter of Khusraw. Besides, be had jour danghters, 
Whose names are not mentioned. One of them, Buiügi Begum, was 
married to Mirxà Wált (Tur, p. 272). Tahmüras anil Hoahang were 
killed by Asal Khan after the death of Janüngir (vido Proveedings Aeéatiz 
Society of Bengal, for August, 1849), Nothing appears to be known regard- 
ing the fate of B&áyusanghar. — Vide Caleutia. Review lor October, 1869, 

" Dünyáljs represented ax well built, good looking, fotid of horses and 
elephants, and clever in composing Hindüstán] poets. 


j IV, Commanders of Five Thowsand. 

4. Sultan EKhuzraw, eldest son of Prinee Salim [ Jaháüngir]. 

Johüngir'à wines (Tuzuk, p. $4, und. Preface, p. 6). A danghter of 
Raja Bhagwan Dis, married in 993, gave birth, in 004, to Sultan" 
-Niş Bigum [KAasT Khan, Sultan Begum). and in %5 to Prince 
Khusraw. She poisoned herself with gpium in a fit of madness apparently 
brought on by the behaviour of Khusraw nnd her younger brother 
Madhd Sivh, in 101) (KbAf Khan, p. 227). 2. A danghter ot Riy 
Ray Singh, son of Ray Kalyan Mal of Bikinir, parried 10th Rajab 994, 
Bad. II, p. 353. She ie not mentionsd in the Truk among Jahángir's 
wives. 3, A danghter of Odsy Singh [Moth Raja}, son of Raja Maldeo, 
married in 404, The Tucut (p, 5) valle her Jagat Gosüvini, Sho ie the 
mother of Sháhjahán, nnd died in 1028 ( Tussk, p. 968). 4. A daughter of 
Khwaja Hasan, the uncle of Zayn Khan Koka, She is the mother 
of Prince Parwix: Sho died tath Tir, 1007, 5, A danghter of Raja 
Kesha Din Ráthor. She is the mother of Bahár Banü Begum (born 
93rd Shabriwar 998). 6 and T. The mothers of Jahándár and Slahryár, 
B, A daughter of SAU Ray, ruler of little Thiber (Bad, 11,376), marrind in 
999. 9. A daughter of Jagst Singh, eldest sot. of Rá]a Min Singh 
(Tunk, p. 08)... 10. Mikr“ 'n-Nisà Khünum, the widow of Shor Afkan, 
On her marriage with Jahiingir she received the title of. Nür Mahali, aod 
wan later called Nite dahan (Tuz, p. 100), Jahàngir does not appear 
to have had children by Nar Juhin,. | 

Juhüngi» chwdrem. 1. Buljün Kbusraw. 2. Sulán Parwir, 3. 


Sultan Khurram (Shabjahin}, 4. SaltánJabátdar. 5. Sulán Shahrvár. 


Rahir Band Begum. There were “peveral children” after Parwis ; 
but the Tucuk (p. 8) dota not give theirnames. Thuy appear to have diod 
woon after their bifh, 


bat Khafi Khan says 807. He was married to n daughter of Azam 


» 





Two daughters àre mentioned :—() Saljün* 'n-Nísa Begum ; (/) Sultin, 


Sulfn Khwrraw! was born óntbe 24th Anurdid 995 (Tuzuk, Preface] i 
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Koka. His »on»—1..Baland. Akbtur, who died when young, Tuzuk, 
p.73. 2. Dàwar Bakhisb. [also called. Hulaqri! whose daughter, Hosh- 
mand Bánü Bewam, was married to Hoshang; von of Danyil, 3. Garshasp. 

Khusraw died on the 18th Tafandivarmuz, 1031. He lies buried in the 
Khosraw Gardens in Allalishad Düwar Balduh was proclaimed Emperor 
by Asut Khün ufter the death of Jahüngir ; but at an order of Shilijabün, 
he was killed, together with hie hrother Garxhusp, by Aeaf Kbàn. 

Sultin Pare®, barn 19th Akin, 997, “He was married to a daughter 
of Mirza Rustam-i Safawi (No, 9) and had à son who died when young 
(Tur, p. 282). A daughter of Parwix was married to Dari Shikoh. 
Parwix died of delirium tremens in 1036, 

Suliàn Khurram (Shahjahan) was born at Lühor on the 30th Rabi* T, 
1000 act. Regarding his family, vide Proceedings s. Soc, Bengal for 
August, 1869, p. 229. He waa Akbar/a favourite. 

Sultin Jahündár had no children. Te and Sulfau Shahryir were 
born about the same time, a few months before Akbar's death (Tus, 
Preface, p.17), Shahrvàr was married, in thes. 10th vear of Jahángir, 
to Mihr*'n-Nisà, the daughter of Nür Jahün by Sher Afkan, and had » 
daughter by her, — Begum (Tuswk, p. S70). The Jqbál-ndma 


“fp. 306) calle hor pm 333. From his want of abilities, he got the 
nickname Nashudant (fit for nothing). Khustaw, Parwiz, and Jahandar 


died betore thoir father. 

Bhahryür, at the instigation of Nür Jahün, proclaimed himself 
Emperor of Lahor » few days after the death of Jahüngir. He was 
killed either at the order of Diwar Bakhsh or of Asaf Khin; wide Pro- 


ceedings As. Sov. Bengal for August, 1869, p, 218. 


5, Mirzà Sulaymán, eon of Khan Mirza, eon of Sultán Malmüd, 


on of Abü Sa*id. 


0. Mirzà Ibráhim, son of Mirzà Sulaymán [No. 5). 

Miei Sulaymán was horn in 920, and died at Lihnr in 997. He is 
generally eulled. Warr-yi Badakblahün. As grandson of AbG SaSid Mirza, 
he ia the sixth descendant from Timir, Abia SaSid killed Sultan Mabham- 
mad of Badokhshin, the last of » series of | kings who traced their descent 

to Alexandor the Great, and took possession of Badakbshin, whioh after 


his duathi fell to his son, Sultán Mahmdd, who had three sons, Báyasatghar 


Mirzi SAN Mirza,* Khan Mirzi. When Mahmad died, Amir Khusraw 
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Klin, otie of his nuhlos, blinded Báyasanghar, killed the second. prine, 
and ruled ni usurper. He nülimitted to Babar i 910, When Bübar took 
Qandahir, in O12, fron Shak Beg Arghfin, hreent Khan Mirci as governor * 
to Badaklsbán. Mirai Sulaymin is the son of this Khan Mirzà.! f 
After the death of Khan Mirza, Hadaltshin was governed for Babar 
; Princ Humüyün, Sulàn Uwnys (Mirzà Balaymán's father-in-law], 
Hindàl, and lstly, by Mirzà Salavmán, sho held. Badakhxhán 
1 cll 17 Jumáda IL, (48. when fe had to surrender himwelf and hin eon, 
Mirzé Ihnihim, to Prince Kamrin. They were released by Humüyün in 
WR. and took again possession nl Badakiwhin, When Humáyün hail å 
taken Kabul, he tnde war upon und defested Mirz Wul&ymán who oboe 
in pomiession of hís vountry, had refüsed to «uhniit ; hut when the return 
^f Kámrán from Sind obliged Humávün to go to Kaliul, he reinstated the 
Mira, who hold Badaklhshán till 983. Bent on making eonqueste, he 
invaded in 967 Balkh, but had to return, His son, Mirza Ibrahim, was 
killed in battle.* 
In the eighth year when Mirzá Mubammad Hakim's ( Akbar's brother) 
"mother had been killed by Shih Abii 'l-MaSini Mirza S. went to Kabul, 
and had Abi ‘l-MaSali hanged; he then married hie own daughter to t 
- JM. M. Hakim, and appointed Uimed SAI a Badaldwhün noble, M. M. 
- Hakim’s Vakil (970). But MoM. Hakins did not go an well with Mirai 
Sulaymiin, who returtied next year to Kabul with hostile intentions ; | 
—. hut M. M. Hakim fled and asked Akbar for assistance, 40 that Mirza &, ; 
though he had taken Jalülübád, had to return to Padakhshán. He è 
- mturned to Kábul in 973, wher Akbar's troops had left that country, 
but retreated on haing promised tribute. 
i Mirzi Solaymün's wife wax Khurram Begum, of the Qibchak tribe. - 
She wus clover and had ber husband so much in her power, that ho did 
i nothing without her ndvice. Her enemy was Mubtaram Khinum, the 
_ widow of Prince Kümrán. M. Sulayman wanted to marry her; but 
Khurram Begum got hor married, aguitist her will, to Mirzà Ihrühim, 
by whom she had a bon, Mirza Shahrukh (No.7). When Mirza Ibráhim 
fell in the war with Balk, Khurram Begum wanted to sent the Khirum 
to her father, Shih Muhammad uf Kàshghar ; but sherefuned to go. As 
oon a» Sháhruld lad grown np, his mother aud some Badakbihi nobles 
excited him to rebel against his grandfather M. Sulayman, This he did, — — 
SSS Oe D 
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alternately rebelling and again making peace’ Khurram Begum then 
died, Shalirnkh took away thos parts of Badskinhin which hin father 
had held, and found so many adhreents, that M, Sulaymiin, protending 
to goon a pilgrimage to Makkah, left Radakhshan for Kabul, and crossing 
the Nilah went to India (983), Khin Jahan, governor of the Panjab, 
receivod. orders to invade Badakhshün, but was xaddenly ordered to go 
to Bengal, as Mun*im Khán had died und Mirzà Sulaymán did not 
eara for the governorslip of Bengal, which Akbar had given him, 

M. Sulayman then wont to Tana‘il I of Persin, When the death of 
that monarch deprived him of the dasistance which he had just received, 
he went to Mugaflar Husayn Mirzd (No. 8) ot Qunduhdr, and then to 
M. M. Hakim at Kabul, Not succeeding in raising disturbances in Kabul, 
he made for the frontier of Badakhshin, and luckily finding some adherenta, 
he managed to got from hi» grandson the territory. between. Tagdn and 
the Hind) Kush, Soon after Mubtaram Khánum died. Being again 
pressed by Shahrukh, M. Sulaymin applied for help to "Abd" "Hah Khán 
Usbak, king of Torin, who had long wished to wnnex Badaktehan, He 
invaded and took the country in 992; Shihrukh fled to Hundüstán, 
and M. Sulavmán to Kabul. As he could not recover Badakhshin, and 
being rendered destitute by the death of M. M. Hakim, he followed the 
example of his grandson, and repaired to the court of Akbar, who made 
him à Commander of six thousand, 

A few years later he died, at Lihor, at the age of seventy-seven. 

T. Mirzà Sháhurkb, son of Mirza [brahini. 

Vide Noe. S and 6. Akbar, in. 1001, gave him his daughter Shukr? 
n'-Nisà. Begum, and rule him governor of Málwn, and he dircinguished 
himself in the conquest of the Dakhin, Towanda the end of Akbara 
reign. hu was made a Commander of seven thousand, und was continued 
in his Mangah by Jahangir 

He died ot Ujain in 1016. His wife, Aabwi Begum, waa a danghtor 
of Mirzà Muhammad Hakim. She wanted to take his body to Madinah, 
but was robbed by the Badawis; and after handing over the body to 
some " acoundrels " ehe went to. Basta, and then te Shiraz, In 1022, 


‘Shah *Abbüs married her to Mirzà Sultán SAU, his uticle, whom he hid 


blinded; but the Begum did not like her new husband. 

_ Shihrukl’'s Children.—1. Hasan and Husayn, twins. Hasan fled with 
Khusraw and was imprivoned by Jahangir, 3. Badi*v 'z-Zamán (or 
Mirzà Fathpürl), “a bundle of wieked bones,” murdered by his brothers 
in Patan (Gujrat), 3. Mirxt ShujdS rose to honours under Shihjahan, 
whi called him Najabat Khao, 4, Mirza Muhammad Zamin, He held 
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^s town in Badakhshün, and fell against the Uzbaks. 5. Mire’ Sultán, 
— & favourite of Jaliángtr. Hoe had many wives, and Jahingtr would lave 
“given him hie own dauyhter in marriage if he fad not perjured himself 
“in trying to conceal the number of hie wives, He fell into dhyzrace, anil 
wus appointed governorof Gházipür, wherehedied. 6, Mirai Mughul, who 
did not distinguish himself either. The Tun (p. (5) maya that after the 
death of Shahrukh, Jahangir took charge of four of his sons and three 
of his daughters, " whom Akbar had not known." “ Shihrikh, though 
twenty years in India, conld not speak a word of Hindi.” 

%. Mirza Magaffar Husayn, pon of Balirim Mirza, son of Shih lama‘ 
Safawi. 

In. $65, Sháh "Tahmásp of Persia (930 to 984) conquered Qandahar, 
which was given, together with Düwar and Garmkr as far a» tha. 
river Hirmand, to Sultàn FHnsayn Mirzá,! lis nephew. Sultàn EInsayn M. 
died in 984, when Shih I«ma*il IT (984 to 882) was king of Persia, and left 
live ehildren, Muhummad llusavn Mirzà, Mugalur Huxayn Mirzi, 
Rustam Mirza, Abü Sa*h] Mirzü, and Sanjar Mirzà. The first was killed 
by Shah IsmaSit Tran. The other four in  Qandahár had also been 
doomed ; but the arrival of the news of the sudden death of the Shih 
saved their lives. The new Shih Khudibanda, gave Qandahir to 
Mugaffar Homyn Mirzi, and Dawar as far os the Hirmand to Rostam 
Mirza, who was accompanied by his two younger brothers, thair Vakit 
being Hamza Beg SAbd* "lah, or Kor Hamze, an old servant of thoir 
father. The arbitrary behaviour of the Vakif caused Muzaffar Husayn 
Mirxá to take up arms against bim, and after some alternate Sighting 
and peace-making, Mugalfar lad the Vakil murdered, — This led to fights 
between Muzaffar and Mirzà Rustam who, however, retumed to Düwar, 

Not long after the invasion of Rhurüsan by the Uzbaks under Din 
Mulismimad Sultán and Bàqr Sultàn (a sistar'« «on of SAbd* "llah Khin. 
of Türin) took place, and the Qandahar territory being continually 
exposed to incursions, the country was qnacttied. Most of the Qinlbigh 
grandes toll in the: everlasting fights, and the Sháh of Persia promised 
assistance, but rendered none : Mirzd Rustam who had gone to HindGatan, 
was appmnted by Aicbar Governor of Lahor, and kept Qandahirin anxiety: 
And Mugaffar hesitatingly resolved to hand over Qandaháür to Akbar, 
though *Abd" "IHah Khün ol Tárán advised him not t9 join the Chuehati*t 


Adngs (the Mughule of India), At that time Qará Ber (an oll servant of 


Muzaffar'» father, who had fled to Tudia, and was appainted Fürrüshhegi 
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hy Akbar) returned te Qandahir, and prevailed upon Muyaflar's mother 
and eldest son to bring about the annexation of Qandahar to India. 

Akbar sent Shah Beg Khán Arghün, Governor of Bangash, to take 
prompt. possession of Qandahür, and. though, as in all hie undertakings, 
Muzaffar wavered it the last moment and had recourse totrickery, he was 
obliged by the firm and prodent behaviour of Beg Khan in 1003, to go to 
Akbar, Hr received the title of Farzend fson}, was made à Commander 
of five thousand, and received Sambhal as Jigir, “ which ia worth more 
than all Qandahar.” 

But the ryote of hin jigit preferred complaints against his grasping 
collectors, and Muzaffar, annoyed at this, applied to go to Makkah, No 
sooner lad. Akbar granted this request than Mugaffar répented. He was 
reinstated, but a4 new vomplaints were preferred, Akbar took away the 
jagir, nni paid him a salary in cash (1005). Magaflarthen went to Makkah, 
but retürned after reaching the. first stage, which displeased Akbar ao 
much, that he refused to have anything to do with him. 

Muzaffar found everything in India bad, and sometimes resolved to 
go to Persia, and sometimes to Makkah. From grief and disappointment, 
and a bodily hurt, he died in 1006, 

His daughter, called Qandahir Mahall, was in 1018 married to 
Shahjahin, and gave birth, in 1020, to Nawib Parhez Bind Begum, 

Three sone of his remained in India, Bahram Mirza, Haydar Mirza 
(who rose to dignity under Shahjahan, and died in 1041), and IsmaSif 
Mirzi. "The Ma*àsie mentions two other sons, Alqis Mirzá and "Tahrmás 
Mirsi. 

Mugaffar’s younger brothers, Mirzi Abd SaSid, und Mirzà Banjar, 
died in 1005. They held commands of Three hundred and fifty. (Vide 
Nos, 377 and. 272;) 

$. Mirzà Eustam.— He is the vounger, but more talented brother 
ob the preceding. A» the revenue of Düwar was inaillieient for him and. 
hin two younger brothers, he made war on Malik Mahmad, ruler of 
Sistin, Mugaflar Hoesyn assisted him at first, but having married 
Malik Mabmid's daughter, he turned against Rustam, This caused & 
ruptum between the brothers, Assisted by Lalla (guardian) Hamza 
Beg, M. Rustam invaded Qandahar, but without reult. During the 

invasion of the Usbake into Khuriain, he conquered the town of Farah, 
and bravely held his own. Some time after, he again attacked Malik 
"Mabmüd. The latter wished to settle matters amicably, During an 
interview, Rustam seized him and killed him, when Jalal* 'd-Din, 
 Mahmid’s son, took up arms, Rustam was defeuted, and hearing that 
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Kis brother Muzaffar had oceupled Dawar, be quickly took the town of 
Qalát. a once absent on hunting expedition, he nearly lost the 
tnwn, and thoagh he took revenge on the conspirators who had ulso 
killed his mother, he felt himself so insecure, that he resolved. to join 
Akhar, Aceampanied by his brother, Sanjur Mirzi, amd hi» four sona 
Murad, Shihrakh, Hasan, and Ibrübim, he wont in HNL to India, Akbar 
made him a Panjhasdri, and gave him Multán us jügir, " which i» more 
than Qandahir.” His inferiors being too opprosaive, Akbar, in 1003, 
wished to give him Chitor, but recalled him from Sarhind, gave him 
. Pathàn as twyil, and sett. him, together with Asaf Khan against Rija 

Büsü. But as they did not get on well together, Akbar called M. Rüstam 

to court, appointing Jagat Singh, son of Raja M&n Singh, in his stead. 

In 1006, M. Rustat got Ràysin ss jaigir. He then served under Prince 

Dányálin the Dakhin, — In 1021, Jahüngir appointed hirn Governor of 
“That'bah, but recalled him as he illtreated the Arghüns. After the 
marriage of his daughter with Prince Parwiz, Jahüngir made him Shash- 
haces, and appointed him Governor of Allàhübüd, He held the fort 

against SAbd* ‘lah Khin, whom Shihjahan, after taking possession of 
Bengal and Bihar, had sent against Allihibad, and forced SAbd" ‘lah 
to retire to Thost, In the 21st vear, he was appointed Governor of 
Bihàr, but was pensioned off as too old by Shühjahán at 120,000 Rs, 
per annum, and retired to Agra, In the síxth year, M. Rustam married 
his daughter to Prince Dari Shikoh. He died, in 1051, at Agra, 72 
| year old, 

—— — Asa poet he is known under the takhalluy of Fida*i, He was a man of 
the world and understood the spirit of the age. All his &ons beld sbse- 
quently posta of distinction. 

J His first son Murad got from Jahingir the title of H6fat Khin. He 

/— wax married to a daughter of Abd" r-Habim Khan Khanin. Murad’s 
son, Mirzi Mukatram Khin, also distinguished himself ; he died in 1080. 

His third son Mirzà HTasan-i Safausi, a Hazár n panpad: under Juhünglr, 
was Governor af Kách ; died 1059. Hasan's von, Mire Safshihón, was 
| Fawjdar of Jesotw in Bengal, retired, &nd died in 1073. Safehihan's 
sün, Sayf” ‘d Din-i Safmei, accepted the title of Khan under Awrangzal, 
10, Bayram Khan, the fifth in descent from Mir SAN Shukr Beg 

— Bahàrlü. | 
Bahartii ip the name of a principal clan of the Qaniqhili Turks. During 
the time of their ascendency under Qurà Y üsuf, und his soms Qarà Sikandar 

.— and Mirai Jahin Shih, rulers of *Iráq SArnb and Azarbayjin, Afi Shukr 
NT held Daynür, Hanmadán, and Kardistan, ^ * which tracts are atill called 
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thetertitory of SAlrShulr." — Hisson Pir SÀI Beg stayed some time with 
Sultán Malymüd Mirzá, and attacked afterwards the Governor of Shiraz, 
lut was defented. He waa killed by somme of the Amirs of Sultán Tasayn 
Mirzi. PirtAli Ber son, in the reign of Shih InmáSil-i Safaw], left 
SIriq, suttied in. Badakhshün, and. entered the service of Amir Khusraw 
Shah imide p. 324, last lime) at Qundux, — He then joined, with his son Saví 
SAIT Beg. Bübar's army, a» Amir Khusraw had been deposed. Soyf SAH 
Bog i» Bavrüm's father. 

Bayrim Khin was born at Badakhshin, After the death of his father 
he went to Balkh to study, When sixteen years old, he entered Humayiin’s 
army, fought in the battle of Qanawj (10th Mubarram, 047), and fled to 
the Raja of Lakhnor (Sambhal) Sher Shih met Bayram in Malwa, 
and tried to win him over. But Bayram fled from Barhümpür with 
Aba ‘}-Qisim, governor of Gwaliyar, to Gojrüt.. They were surprised, on 
the row, by an ambassador of Sher Shah why had just returned from 


Qujrát. Abü '"-Qüsim, a manm of imposing stature, being mistaken for 


Bayrám, the lattor stepped forward and said in a manly voice, "I am 
Bayram.” " No," said Ab@ Qasim, " he is my attendant, and brave and 
faithful as he in, he wishes to sacrifice himself for me- So jet him off." 
Aha T-Qâsim was then killed, and Bayriim escaped to Sultan Maljmüd of 
Gujrat. Under the pretext of sailing for Makkah, Bayriim ambarked at 
Sürat for Sindh- He joined Humaydn on the 7th Muharram, 950, when 


the Emperor, after passing through the territory of Rája Máldeo, was 


by the Arghfins at Jon. On the march to Persia, he proved the 


most faithful attendant. The King of Persia also liked him, and made~ 


him a Khan. On Humiytin’s return, Bayriim wus sent on à mision to 
Prince Kamran. When Humiyin marched to Kabul, he took Qandahir 
by force and treachery from the Qizilbéshes, and making Bayram governor 
ot the district, ho informed the Shih that he had done so as Bayram was 
* a faithfuleervant of both”, Subsequently ramours regarding Bayram’s 
duplicity reached Humayain ; bat when in 961, the Emperor returned to 
Qandalir, the rumours turned out falee 

The canquest of India may justly be asetiled to Bayrim He gained 
the battle of Máchhiwürs, amd received Bamblm] as jügir, In 963, ho was 
appointed efaliy (guardian) of Prince Akbar, with whom he went to the 
Panjib against Sikandar Khan, On Akbar's acoestion (2nd Rabi Sil, 968) 


‘at Kalinfr, he wax appointed Wakil and Khan Kidninm, and received 


the title of Kham Baha. *On the second of Shawwal, O04, shortly after 
the surrender of Minkot, when Akbar returned to Lihor, an imperial 
elephant ran against Bayrim's tent, and Bayram blamed Atgal Khan 
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» (No, V5), who never had. been his friend, for thin sooident. The Atgah, 
after arrival ut Labor, went with his whole fumilv to. Bavrüm, and 
attested hie innocence by an oath npon the QurSán.! In 065, Bayrim 
married Salima Sultén Begum (p. 321, note), and soon after tho estrange- 
Mont comtnenced between Akbar and him. — Badáonl (IT, p. 36) attributes 
the fall of Bayrim to the ill-teeatment of Pir Muhammad (No. 20) and 
ihe inllaenes of Adham Khan and his mother Mihum Ansgah (Akbar's 
nur), Süldiq Mulammad Khán, Sháháb^ 'd-Diu Alinad, eto, who 
wifectually complaited ofthe wretehedness of theirjigins, and the emptiness 
of the Treasiry, whilst Bayrim Khan's friends lived in affluence. The 

Tabapit-« Akbar anys that no less than twenty-five of Bayrim’s friend 

reached the dignity of Panjhaxirie—rather a proof of — » gifi ol 
| selecting proper men. Bayrám fall is known from the Histarios. “Akbar's 













trick resombles exactly that which Sultan Abi SaSid-i Muginl adopted 
towards his minister Amir Chaubán." (Had.) 

On houring the news that Akbar had assumed the reigns of the govern- 
ment, Bayrám ]eft Agra, and sent bis friends who had advised him to 
go to Akhbar, to Court. He himself went under the pretext of going to 
Makkah fo Mewat and Nigor, from where he returné! his ensignia, 
which reached Akbar at Jhujhar; for Akbar was on his way to the 
Panjab, which Bayram, as it wan said, wished to invade. — 
f were conferred. on. Pir Mubanunud Khán, Bayr&m's old prot4gé ;. and. 
he waa ordered to see him embark for Makkah. Bayram felt much 
imitated at this; and finding the rad to Gujriit occupied by Raja 
- Mildeo, his enemy, he proceeded to Bikinir to his friend Kalyan Mal 
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(No. 93), But unable to restrain himself any longer, he entrusted his 
property, his family, and his young son *Abd" 'r-Rahim (No. 29) to Sher 
Mubammad Díwána, his adopted son and jagir holder of Tabarhinda, 
and broke out in open rebellion, At Dipilpür, on his way to the Panjáb, 
he heard that Diwüna had squandered the property left in his charge, 
had insulted his family, and hid sent Muzaffar SAH (whom Bayrüm. had 
dispatehed to Diwütm to settlé matters) to Court a prisoner. Mortified 
at this, Bayrim resolved to take Jalindhar. Akbar now moved against 
him; but before he reached him, he heard that Bayram had been 
defeated * by Atgah Khan (No. 15). Bayrim fled to Fort Tilwara on 
the banks of the Biyáh, followed by Akbar. Fighting ensued. In the 
very beginning, Sultan Hussyn Jaldir was killed; and when his head 
was brought to Bayrüm,* he was so sorry that. he sent to Akbar and asked 
forgiveness This was prantéd, «nd Bayrkm, accompanied by the principal 
grandees, went to Akbar'» tent, and was pardoned. After staying for 
two days longer with MunSim Khin, he received a sum of money, and 
was went to Makkah. The whole camp made a collection (chandogh), 
Haji Mubammad of Sistin (No. 55) accompanied Bavrüm over Nágor 
to Patan (Nahrwala) in Gujrat, where he waa hospitably received by Mise 
Khan Fülidi, the governor. On Friday, 14th Jumida I, 968, while 
alighting from a boat after a trip on the Sahansa Tang Tank, Bayrim 
was stablied bye Lohint Afghan of the name of Mubürak, whose father 
had heen killed in the hattle of Machhiwara.—* With an. tA" Akbar 
on kis Tips, he died." The motive of Mubitak Khan in said to have merely — 
been revenge, Another reason is mentioned, Tho Kashmiri wifa of 
Salim Shàh with her daughter had attached herself to Bavrám's suita, 
in order to go to Hijáz, and it had been settled that Bavrüm's son alinuld 
be betrothed to her, which annoved the Afghüna — Some lemmars lifted 
tp Bayrim's body, and took it to the tomb of Shaykh Husim® 'd-Din. 
Seventeon years later the body was interred in holy ground at Mashhad: 

Akbar took charge of SAbd" 'rRabim, Hayrim’s «on (eide No. 29), 
and married aoon after Ralima Saltán Begum, Bayrim’s widow. 

For 4!.; Bayrám, ww often find the spelling p= Bayram. Firishta 
generally calls him Bavrüm Khán Turkmán. Bayriim way a ShiSah, 
and a poet of no mean pretensions (wide Badiont II, p. 190). 
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Il. Mun*im Khán. son of Bayrüm? Bag. 

Nothing appears to be known of the cireumstanees of his father. 
Mun*im Khán wax a grandee of Humáyün's Court, u$ wax alu hís brother 
Fagil Beg. Whon Humiyiin, on his flight to Persia, was hard pressed Í 
by Mirză Shāk Hhusayn of Thathah, one grandee after another went 
quietly away. M. and Fagil Beg also were on the point of doing so, : 
when Humáüyün made them prisoners, a» he had done from motives of 
prudence and policy with several other noble. — M. did not, however, 
accompany Humayün to Peris, He rejoined him immediately on hia 
return, and rose at onde to high dignity, He rejocted the governership 
of Qandahir, which was given to Bayr&m Khán.. In 961, he was appointed 
atatiq of Prince Akbar; and when Humiyiin invaded India, M. wus loft 
a^ governor oí Kábul in charge of Mirzà Mubammad Hakim, Akbar» 
brother, then about a year old. In Kabul M_ remained till Bayram fell 
into disgrace. He joined Akbar, in Zi Hijja, 067, at Ladhiyiina, where 
Akbar encamped on his expedition against Bayr&m. SL was then 
appointed Ahdn Khéndn and Vakil. I 

In the seventh vear of Akbar's reign, when Adhatn Khin (No. 19) 
killed Atgali Khan (No. 15), MunSim who had been the instigator, fled: 
twice from Court, but was caught the second time in Saror (Sirkir of i 
Qunawj) by the collector of the district, und waa brought in by Sayyid 
Malmüd Khàn of Barha (No. 75). Akbar restored M. to his former 
lhompurs E 

a 


Mun*im Khán's won, Gunt Khän; whom hia father had left in charge 
of Kabol, caused disturbances from want of tact. Mih Jajak Begum, 
Ponce M. Muhammad Hakīms mother, advised by Fazi! Bog anl kia son 
SAlbd* 'I-Fath, who hated Ghant Khan, closed the doure of Khu] when 

| Ghani Khün was once temporarily absent at Füliz. Ghant Khan, mot 
^finding aherenta to oppose her, went to India, Máh Jüjak Begur then 
uppeinted Fazil Beg as Vakil and *Abd' '-Fath as Na*ib: but being 
| dissatisfied with them, she killed them both, at the advice of Shih Wall, 
_ one of her nobles, On account of these disturbanoes, Akbar, in the eighth 
year, went. M. to Kühul Thinking he conld rely on th» Kábuliy, M. left 
by Máh Jüjak Begum (who in the meantime had killed Shih Wall and 
had taken up, apparently criminally, with Haydar Qiaim Koh-Iur, whotn 
she had made Vasil) and defeated. M. fled to the Ghakham, and ashamed 
und hesitating hs joined Akhar, who appointed him Commander of the 
Port of Agra 
! Some MSS. rad Mirum; but Bayram ia the proferalie rea 
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Tn tha 120 yeat, after the defeat and death of Klin Zaman (No. 13), 
M. was appointed to his jágirs in Jaunpür (Bad. IT, 101). and. then 
eaneluded peace with Sulaymán Kararini of. Bengal, who promised to 
mad the Khutba and strike coins in. Akhat^s namo. 

fn 842. Akbar, at M.'s request, went with’ » flotilla from Aera to 
Bihar, and took Hajipir and Patna from Dasad, Sulayman's sou. M. was 
then appointed Governor of Bihar, and was ordered to follow DáSàd intu 
Bengal M. moved to Tinda (opposite Gaur, om the right side of the 
Ganges) to settle political matters, and left the pursuit to Mubammad 
Qull Khan Barlia (No. 31). But as the latter soon alter died, M., at the 
advice of Todar Mal, left Tànda. and followed up Dá*üd, who after his 
dofoat at 4, sex° submitted aë Katak. In Safar i83, M. returned, and 
thongh hie army had terrsbly watered from epidemice on the march 
through Southern Bengal, he. quartered them against the advice of his 
frienda at Gaur, where M. soon after died of fover. 

"Tha great bridge of Jaunpir was built by Mun‘im Khan in 061, Ite 
Wirikh in incu bic. M.'s wom Ghant Khiin went to SAdilehih of 
Bijipür, where he died. 

12, Tardi Beg Khan, of Turkistin. 

A nobly of Humiytin's Court. After the conquest of Gujrát, be was 
made Governor of Champinir (Piwangarh), On Mirza SAskari’s defeat 
by Sultin fahüdur, Tardi Beg aiwo suecumbed to him, and retreated 
to Humàyün. During the emperor's flight from India, Tardi Beg dis- 
. himself as one of the most faithless * companions. When passing _ 
through the territory of Raja Maldeo, he even refused Humáyün a hors 
and at Amarkut, he declined to assist the emperor with a portion of th 
wealth he had collected while at court. Henee Ray Parsid advised H: t 
imprison some of his noblex ànd. take away part of their property by foroo. 
H., however, returned afterwards most of it. In Qandahir, Tardt Beg 
left the emperor and joined Mirzà SAskart; Dut Mirzà *Askari put most 
of them on the rack, and forced also Turdi Beg to give him a large sum: 
ms ransom. d 

On Humüvün's return from SIrüq, Tardi Beg asked pardon for his 
former faithlessnesa, was restored to favonr, and waa smt, in 055, after 
the death of Mirzi Ulugh Boy, son of Miri Sultdn, to Dáwar. During 
the conquest of India, T. distinguished himself and received Mewat ay 


+ Riphingstane, p- 452, note, sys Toril Beg was one of tfe mt fuiAfwl followws. 
Haumdyih, 2 etatement viick le contradioted. by all tatire tistorlene 7 
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jgir. Ín 963, when Humáyün died [Tth. RabiS T), T. remt the Mutha 
in Akbars namo, ond sent the erown-dinsgnin with M. Ab 'I-Qanim, 
son of Prince Kamrün, to Akbar in the Panjüb. Akbar made T, a Oom- 
mander of Five Thousand, and appointed him governor of Dikhit. T. 
drove away [Haji Kin, un olficer of Sher Shih, from Narnaul’ On 
Herois approach, after some unsuceessful fighting, T. £00 rashly evacuated 
Dihli, «nd joined Akbar at Sarhind, Bayrim Khan, who did not like T. 
from envy and sectarian motives, accused him, and obtaining from 
Akbar ' a sort of permission " (Bad. II, 14) had him murdered (end of 
963), Akbar was displeased. Bayrim's hasty act was one of the chief. 
causes of the distrust with which the Chaghata*t nobles looked upon him. 
Tardi Beg was a Sunni, 

13: Khan Zaman-i Shaybani, 

His father Havdar Sultán Uzbak:i Sbaybánt had been made an Amir 
in the Jüm war with the Qixilhüshes When Humaydn returned from 
Persia, Haydar joined him, together with his two sans SAli Quil Khan 
{Khin Zaman] and Bahadur Khan (No. 22), and distinguished himself 
in the conquest of Qandabár. On the march to Kabul, an epidemic 
broke out in Humáytün's camp, during which Haydar Sultan died. 

*Ali Quli Khan distinguished himself in Kabul and in the conquest. 
of Hindüstán, was made Amir and sent to the Du,ab and Sambhal, where 
he defeated the Afghans At the time of Akbar's accession, SAli Quit 
Khan fought with Shadi Khan, au Afghiin noble ; but when he heard that 
Hemi had gone to Dihli, he thought fighting with this new enemy more 
important; but before SAN Quli arrived at. Dihli, Tardi Beg (No. 12) 
hud been defeated, and A. returned from Meerut to Akbar at Sarhind. 
SAli Quli was sent in advance with 10,000 troopers, met Hemi near 
Panipat and defeated him. Though Akbar and Bayrim were near, they 
took no part in this battle. ZAN Quli received the title of KAdn Zaman, 
Next to Bayram, tho restoration of the Mughul Dynasty may be justly 
ascribed to him. Khün Zamàn thon got Sambhal again na jágir, cleared 
the whole north of India ap to Lakhnow of the Afghans, and acquired an 
immense fortune by plunder. In 964, he held Jaunpür aa QaCón wagüon 
for Sikandar, after the latter had surrendered Manket, In the third year 
of Akbar’s reign, Khün Zanün became the talk of the whole country in 
consequence of a love scandal with Shiham Beg.» page of Humáyün, 
and wa he refused to wend the boy back to Court, Akbar took away some 
of Khiin Zamiin’stwyal'e, which led him to rebel. Bayrüm from genorowity 
did not interfere; but when Pir Mubammad, Khän Zamān's enemy, had 
‘been appointed Vakil, he took away, in the dth year, tho whole of his 
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nahalla, snd had him appointed commander agninst the. Afghüns who 
threatened the Jaunpiir District, Pit Mubamroad had paleo Burj SAI 
thrown from the wally of Firüzübád, whom Khin Zamin had sent to 
him to nettle matters. Kildin Zamiin now thought it was high time to 
sond nway Shiham Bog, went to Jaunpir, and drove away the Afghins. 
Upon the fall of Bayram, they appeared apain under Sher Shah, son of 
SAdii,* with « large army and 600 elephants Khan Zamin, however, 
defeated them in the streets. of Jaunpür, and carried off immense plunder 
and numerous elephants, which he retained for himulf. 

In. Zi Qu5da of the (th. vear, Akbar rooved: personally against him ; 
but at Karali (on the Ganges) Khán. Zamán and lis brother Bahüdur 
submitted and delivered the booty and the elephants. They. were. 
pardoned and sent again to Jaunpür. Soon uter, ho defeated the Afghans, 
who had attacked lum in a fortified position near the Ron. 

dn the. 10th. year; Khán Zamáün rebelled again in concert with the 
Uzbaks, and attacked the Tuyüldárs of the province. Ae toon. s an 
imperial army marched against him, he went to GhAzipür, and Akbar 
on arrival at Jaunpür sent Mun*im Khün against him. — Beinjr a friend 
of Khan Zamin, he induced him to submit, which he did. But a body of 
imperial troops under MoSixe® 'l-Mulk and Raja Todar Mal, having boen 
defeated by Bahaduransd Iskandar Usbak (No. 44), the rebellion continued, 
though repeated attempt» were made to bring about à conciliation. 
Having at last eworn to be faithfol, Khan Zamiün waa leftin possession of 
his jagirs, andl Akbar returned to Agra. Bot when the emperor, on the 3rd 
Jumads I, 074, marched against M. Mohammad Hakim, Khan Zamin 
rebelled again, read the K&ufba at Jaunpür in M. Muhammad Iakim's 
name, and marched aguinst Shergarh (Qanaw]).— Akhur was now resolved 
10 longer to pardon ;. be left the Panjab, 12th Ramagin 974, and Agra on 
the 26th Shawwal, At Sakit, east of Agra, Akbar heard that Khan 
Zamán had fled from. Shergarh to Mánikpür where Bahüdur was, and 
from there marching along the Ganges, hnd hridged the river near 
the frontier of Singror (Nawabganj, between Mánikpür and Allàhábád). 
Akbar sent a detachment of 6,000 troopers under Muhammad Quli 
Shin Barlis and Todar Mal to Andh to oppose Iskandar Khiin Uzbak, 


and marched over Ray Bareli to Manikpir; crosspd the Ganges with about 


100 men, and slept at night near the banks of the river, ut a short distance 


"from Khün Zamán's camp, who must have gone from Nawabganj back 


again on the right side of the river to Karak. Next morning, Ist Zi 
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Mijjs, 974, Akbar with some reinforcements attacked Khan Zamiin. 
Bahadur as captured, sid brought to Akbar, aud he had scarcely been Za 
dispntched, when Khàn Zatnán's head was brought in... He had been lul 
killed by an elephant whose driver was called Romnát, when à soldier 
cut off his bead: for Akbar had. promised s muhr far every. Mughul'a 
head. But another soldier knatched awuy the head und took ;t to Akbar. 
The fight took place dar $arpa:yi Sakrüwal (n Hadá,onl, Mungarudi), 
“whieh place has since been called Fahpsr." The Trig. B. maps show & 
small village Fathpir about 10 or 12 miles wouth-enat of Karih, not far 
from the river. . 

On thy same duy, though the hest was terrible, Akbar started for and 
reached Allahabad. 

Khür Zamán as à poet styled himself Sultàn (eide Proceedings Aviatic 1 
Society, September, 1868). Zamaniyd (now a station on the E. I. Railway) 
was founded br him. Though an Uzbak, Khán Zamán, from his long 
residence in Porin was a staunch Shitah. Khan Zaman must not he 
confounded with No. 124. 

li. SAbd* ‘Ilah Khan Uzbak. 

A noble of Humiytn's Court. After tho defeat of Hemi, he received 
the title of Shuji*at Khan, got Kilpi as tuydl, and served under Adham 
Khan (No. 19) in Gujrat. When Biz Bahidur, after the death of Pir 
Muhammad, had taken possession of Malwa, Aba» "Ilah was made. 
a Panjhazée, and was pent to Malwa with almost unlimited authority. 
He re-conquered the province, and “ reigned in Mande like o king”, 
Akbar found it necessary to move against him, Abd" lah, after some 
unsuccessful fighting, fled to Gujrat, pursued by Qasim Khan of Nishápür 
(No. 40), Leaving his wives in the hands of his enetnies, he fled with hir 
young som to Changiz Khán, an officer of Sultàn Malmüd of Gujrat. 
Hukim SAyn® ‘l-Mulle was dispatehed to Changiz with the request. to 
deliver up SAbd® "lah, or to dismiss him. Changiz Klian did the latter. 
SAbd" ‘Hah again appeared in Malwa, and wan hotly pursued by Shahab" — 
'd-Din Abmad Khan (No, 26), who nearly captured him. With great. 
difhenlties he eluded his pursuers, and managed to reach Jaunpür, 
where he died a ratural death during the rebellion of Khin Zamin 
(No. 13). WF l . j i 

15. Shams* ‘d-Din Muhammad Atga Khim 

Son of Mir Yar Muhammad of Ghazni, a simple farmer. Shams 
"d-Din, when about twenty years old, once dreamed that he held the 
luck which he owed to a little deed of kindness. Shams’ ‘d-Din entered — 
or E 3 
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Prince Kümrán'& sorviee as a common soldier, and wae present in the 
fatal battle of Qanawj [10th Mubarram, 947), Humayfin, after the 
defeat, cromed the river “unan elephant, and dismounted on the 
other side, where a soldier who had eseaped death in the currurit, stretchod 
out his hand to assiat the emperor to jump on the high bank. ‘This 
soldier wax Shame" ‘d-Din. Hnomayfin attached him to his service, 
and subsequently appointed his wife wet nurse (angi) to Prince Akbar 
at Amarkot, conferring upon her the title of Ji JT maga, Shame" 
'd- Din remamed. with the young prince whilat Humáyün was in Persia, 
and received after the amperor’s restoration the tithe of Alga (foster 
father) KAdn. Humáyün sent him to Higár, which Sirkir had heen set 
wide for Prinee Akbar's maintenance, 

After Akbara neression, Atga Khin was dispatched to Kabul to 
bring to India the Empress mother and the other Begums, Soon after, 
on the march from Mankot to Lhor, the elephant affair took place, which 
has been related. under Bayrüm Khón, p. 331. He held Khusháb in the 
Panjab as jigir, and received, after Bayrim’s fall, the insignia of that 
chief, He was also appointed Governor of the Panjab. He defeated 
Bayrüm Khán near Jalindhar, betore Akbar could coma up, for which 
victory Akbar honoured him with the title.of ASzam Khan. In the sixth 
year, he came from Lahor to the Court, and acted a» Vakil either in 
supersession of MunSim Khan or by “ usurpation, at which Akbar 
eonnived, MunSim Khan and Shah’h Khan (No, 26) felt much annoyed 
at this, and instigated Adham (mide No, 19) to kill Atga Khan,’ 12th 
Hamaeán, 9609. 

For Atga Khán'» brothers wide Nos. 16, 28, 62, and for his sons, 
Nos, 18 and 21. The family in often called in Histories tga Khdyl* 
“the foster father battalion.’ 

16, Khiin-t Kalan Mir Muhammad, eldor brother of Atga Kban, 

Ho served under Kiimrin and Humiydn, and row to high dignity 
during the reign of Akbar. Whilst Governor of the Panjab, where most 
of the Aigas (Atge Khayl) had jigice, he distinguished himself in the 
war with the Ghakkars, the extirpation of Sultin Adam, and in. keoping 
down Kamil Khan. In the ninth year he aesinted Mirza Mubancnad 
Pikim agaiust Mirzi Sulaytnün (No. 5), restored him to the throne 
of Kabul, settled the country, and went. back the imporil troops under 
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his brother Qutb* *d-Din (No. 28), thongh Akbar had appointed the latter 
Atifig of the Prince. But Khin-i Kalin did not get on well with M. M. 
Makim, especially when tlie Prince had. given his sister: Falhr* "n-Ninà 
Begum [a daughter of Humáynn by Jüjak Bogum, amd widow of Mir 
Shih *Abd" ]-Ma"àl]) to Kiwija Husain Naqahbandi in marriage, To 
avoid quarrels, Khán-i Kalan left Kabul one night and returned to Láhor, 
Tu the Vth year (070) the 4490 Khayl was removed. from the Panjab, 
and ordered to repair to Agra. Khana Kalin received Sambhal ax jágir, 
whilst Husayn Quit Khán (No. 24) was appointed to the Panjáb, In 981, he 
Was sent hy Akharin advance, for the reconquest of Gujrat (Bud, IL, 165), 
On the march, near Sacchi (Ajmir), he wax wounded by a Rájpüt, 
apparently. without cause; but he recovered. After the conquest, be 
was made governor of Patan (Nabrwala), He died at Patan in 983. 
He was à poet and wrote under tho takballus of '' Ghaznawi "", in 
allusion to his bírthplace. Badà,on] (III, 287) praises him for his 


His dliest eon, Fail Khan (No. 150), was « Hanir?, and was killed 
when Mirzá ©Aziz Koka (No, 21) wae shut ap in Abmadnsgar, His second 
son, Farrukh Khin (No. 232) was a Pan»ads. Nothing else i& known 
of him, 

17. Mirzà Sharsf*" 'd-Din Husayn, son of Khwája Musin. 

He was» a man of noble descent, His father, Khiwja MuSin, waa the 
son of Khüwand Mahmüd, second son of Kliwaja Kalán (known as Khwa- 
jugán Khwája), eldest son of the renowned saint Khwája Nàxir* "d-Dm 
SUbayd" "Hah Alrar. Hence Mirti Sharaf* 'd-Din Hussyn is generally 
called Ahrart 

His grandfather, Khawand Mahmdd, went to India, was honorably 
received by Humáyün, und died at Kabul. 

His father, Khwaja MuSin, woes n rich, but avaricions man; bw bald 
the tract of land called ** Rüdkhána-yi Nasheh ", and served under 
SAbd* "Ih Khán, ruler of Káshghar, He was married to Kijak Begum, 
daughter of Mir SAIS ‘l-Mulk of Tirmiz, whe ino daughter af Fakhr 
Jahan Begurs, danghter of Sultiin AbO Seid Mirek. “* Henes the blood of 
Timür also flowed in the veins of Mirzà Sharaf" 'd-Diu Hosayn." Aa the 
son did not get on well with his father, he went to Akbar, Through the 
ab? intluenee of Máhum, Akbor's mire, and Adham Khan, her son 

19), Mirzü Shsraf was appointed PamjAesart. In the Sth year, 
E E AIA A Bánü Begum in marriage, and made 
him governor of Ajmir and Nügor. In 969, when Akbar went to Ajmir, 
Mirz Sharaf joined the emperor, and distinguiahed himself in the siege 
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of Müirtha, which was defended bv Tagmal and. Devidás, the latter of 
whom was killed in mn engagement sthaequent to their retreat from 
the fort. 

In 970, Mirzà Bharal4 fatber eame to. Agra, and wn received. with 
gres! honours bv Akbar. In the same year, Mirzá Sharaf, from motives 
of suspicion, fled from Agra over the frontier, pursued by Husayn Qui 

(No, 24), and other grandees, His father, ashamed of hie son's 
viour, Inft for Hijix, but died at Cambay, Tho ahip on which was 

his body, foundered. Mirza Sharaf stayed for some time with Changix 
Khan, « Qujrit noble, and then joimed the rebellion of the Mirzia. When 
Gujrüt was conquered, he fed to the Dakhin, and passing through 
Baglina, wae captured by the Zamindlár of the place, whe after the 
conquest of Siirat handed him over to Akbar To frighten him, Akhar 
ordered him to be put under the feet of s tame elephant, and after having 


kept him for some time impriwoned, he sent him to Muzaflar Khan, 


Governor of Bengal (No, 37), who was to give him» jagir, should be find 
that the Mireé ahowed signa of repentance; but if not, to send him to 
Makkah, Muzailar wae waiting for the proper season to havo him sent 
off, whon Mir MaS¢fima Kabull rebelled in Bihar, Joined by Baba 
Khün Qüqahàl, the rebels besieped Mugaffar Khan in Tina and over- 
powered kim. Mirzi Sharaf fled to them, alter having taken possession 
of the bidden treasures of Mugaffar, But sulwequently ho bocama 


MaSgGin’s enemy. Each was waiting for an opportunity to kill the other, 


Maseüm at last bribed a boy of the name of Mabingd, whom Mire’ 


‘Sharaf liked, and had his enomy poisoned, Mirzi Sharaf's death took 


Place in 9888; pix A een al 
Bengal (p. 108), 

15. Yüsuf Muhammad Khán, eldest son of Atga Khin (N , 15). 

He waa Akbar’s foster brother (Aoka or bükaltash). When twelve veara 
old, he distinguished himself in the fight with Bayrim (p, 332, 1. 9), 
and was made Khin. When his father had been killed by Adbam Khan 
(No, 19) Akbar took care of him and his younger brother SAziz Koka 
(No. 21). He distinguished himself during the several rebellions of Khan 


; _~ Zamiin (No, 13), 


He died from excessive drinking in 973, Bad. Il, p. 84. 
19. Adham Khan, son of Mühum Angx. 
Tho namo of his father is unknown ; ho is evidently à royal bastard. 
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His mother Mihum was one of Alcbar’s nurses (angi), aud. attended 
on Akbar * from the erad]e tH] after his accession ",. She appears to have 
lid unbounded influence in the Harem and over Akbar himself, and 
MunSim Khin (No, 11), who after Hayritn’s fall had been appointed 
Vakil, was subject to her counsel. She also played a considerable part. 
in bringing about Payrüm's fall; Pad. T p BO. 

Adham Khan woe » Panyhazdri, und distinguished himself in the 
siegr of Mankoy* Bayrim Khan, in the third your, gave him Hatkanth? 
South-East of Agra, aa jigir, to chock the rebels of the Bhudauriya 
clan, who even durmy the preceding reigns had given much trouble, 
Though he accused Bayrám of partiality in bestowing bad jagire upou 
such as he did not like, Adham did his best to keep down the Bladan- 
ziyaa. After Bayrim’s fall, he was went, in 968, together with Pir 
Mubammat Khin to Milwah, defeated Baz Bahadur near Saérangpiir, 
anil took powsesion of Bahidur’s treasures and dancing girl His 
sudden fortune made lim refractory ; he did not send the booty to Agra, 
and Akbar thought it necessary to pay him an unexpected. visit, when 
Mühum Anga found moans to bring her son to hin senace. Akbar left 
after four dayx. On his departure, Adham prevailed on hin mother 
tà setid back two beautiful dancing girls; but when Akhar heard of it, 
Adham turned thon away, They were captured, and killed by Mihun's 
orders, Akbar knew the whole, but «sid nothing about it. On his return: 
to Āgra, however, ho recalled Adham, and appointed Pit Mubatmimad 
governor of Miiwah, 

At Court, Adham mèt again Atga Khin, whom both he aod MunSim 
Khan envied and hated. On the 12th Ramazán 969, when MunSim 
Khan, Atga Khan, and soveral other grandees had a nightly meeting. 
in the state hall at Agra, Adham Kian with aome followers, suddenly 


* ‘Thie & the pronamniatinn given in the Ovlootta Chaghatél 
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entered, All rose to greet him, when Adhany strunk Atga with his 
dagger, and told one of his companions (evde p. $55) to kill him, He then 
went’ with the dagger in: his hand towards the sleeping apartments of 
Akbar, who had been awakened by the noise in the state hall, Looking 
ont from a window, he saw what had bappened, rushed forward «word 
in hand, and met Adham on & high archway (aywin) near the harom, 
" Why have vou killed my foster father,-you aon of a bitch ? " (bacheha: yt 
ldda), cried Akbar. “Stop a moment, Majesty,” replied Adham, seizing 
Akbars arm, “ first inquire.” Akbar drew away his hands and struck 
Adham a hlow in the face, which stnt him “spinning " to the ground, 
" Why are you standing here gaping !' said Akbar to one of his attendants 
of tho name nf Farhat Khán; " hind thi» man." This way done, and at 
Akburs ander Adham Khan was twice thrown down from. the dais 
(rufa) of the Ayman to the ground, with hin head foremost, The torpes 
of Adham and Atga were then sent to Dihli. 

Mahum Anga hoard of the mattar, and thinking that her son had 
been merely imprisoned, she repaired, though sick, from Dihli to Agra. 
On seeing her, Akbar said, ** He has killed my foster father, and I have 
taken his life."’ '* Your Majesty has done well," replied Malum, turning 
pale, and left the hall. Forty day» after, ahe died from grief, and was 
buried with lier son. in Dihili in à tomb which Akbar had. built for them, 
For Adham's brother, mde No. 60. 

20. Pir Muhammad Khan of Shirwün.! 

Nothing is known of hie father. Pir Mubammad was a Mulla, and 
attached himself to Bayram in Qundahár. Through Bayrim’s influence 
he was raised to the dignity of Amir on Akbara accession, He dis- 
tinguished himeelf in the war with Hemi. and received aubsequently the 
title of Nagic* L-Mulk. Hie pride offended tlie Chaghatà*t nobles, and, 
at last, Bayrim himelf to whom ho once refuse! wimittance whan he 
called on him at a time he waa sick, 

Bayram subsequently ordered him to retire, sent him, at the instiga- 
tion of Shaykh Gadi*t (ride p. 282) to the Fort of Biy&na, and theti forced 
him to go on à pilgrimage. Whilst on hia way to Gujrát, Pir Mulummad 
received letters from Adham Khén (No. 19) nsking him to delay. Ho 
stayed for a ahort time at Rantanbhür: but being pursued by Bayrüm'a 
men, he continued hie journey to Gujrat. This harsh treatment annoyod 
Akhbar, and accelerated Bayrim's fall. Whilst im Gujrüt, P. M. heard af 


$ fn my texi edition, p. 2232, No. 20, dels ,—.  Shirwán 1 aho th» hirth-place of 
KbSqint, The epelling Shened« giver in the MoSjam doe not appear Lè be wesal, 
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Rayram’s disgrace, and returned at once to Akbar who made him 4 
Khan. In 968, he wae appointed with Adhatn Khin to conquer Malwah, 
of which ho was made sole governor uiter Adham's recall, In 909, lié 
doteated Biz Bahadur who had invaded the country, drove him away, and 
took Bijigarh from IStimid Khan, Baz Bahidur's general. He then made 
^ rail into Khondes, which was governed by Miran Mubamtad Shih, 
Masked the capital Burhanpür, «laughtered most unmercifully the 
inhabitants, and carried off immense booty, when le was attacked by 
Bas Bahadur and defeated, Arriving at night on his Hight ot the bank 
ot the Narbaddah, hr insisted on crossing it, nnd. perixbed in the river. 

21, Khan ASzam Mirzi SAzie Koks, son of Atg» Khiin (No, 15), 

Hie mother was.Ji Ji Anaga (ride p. 388). He grew ap with Akbar, 
who remained attached to him to the end of his life. "Though often 
oflended by his boldness, Akbar would but rarely punish him; ho tweed 
(o say, '* Between te and SAxiz is a river of milk which 1 cannot cross," 

On the removal of the Atga Khityl (p. 338) from the Panjih, 
he retained. Dipálpür, where he was visited by Akbar in the 16th year 
(978) ot hi» pilgrimage to the tomb of Shaykh Farili Shakkarganj at 
Ajhodhan (Pak Patan, or Patan-i Punjab), 

In tho 17th year, after the conquest of Abmadibid, Mirza SAsix was 
appointed governor of Gujrat aa far as the Mahindra river, whilst. Akbar 
went to conquer Srat, Muhammad Huseyn Mirsé. and Shih Mirza, 
joined by Sher Khiin Faladi, thereupon beseiged Patan; but they were 
at lant defeated by Mirza SAziz and Quib® “d-Din, SAciz then retumed 
to Ahmadabad, When Akbar, on the 2nd Safar 961, returned to Fathpar 
Sikri, Fbtiyar" "I-Mulk, a Gujr&t! noble, occupicd Idur, and then moved 
agalimt SAziz in Alymadabad. Mubammad Iusayn Mirzá alio came from 
the Dakhin, and after attacking Kambhayit (Cumbay), they besioged 
Abmadabad. ¢Aziz held himself bravely, The siege waa raised by Akbar, 
who surprised the rebels! moar Putan. Daring the fight Muhammad 
Husayn Mirzà and Hhtiyar* "I-Mullcwere killed. The victory was chiefly 
gained by Akbar himoelf, who with 100 chosen men fell upon the enemy 
from on ambush SAzix had subsequently to fight with the sons of 
Tiriyar* -Malk. / " 

In the 20th year Akbar introduined the Dagh (X*in 7), which proved 
a source of grvat dissatisfaction among the Amirs. Mirzá S Aziz eupecially 


V Abbas luft Sera un thi Ath Rabie E anl áttseked the Misig oo the ninth day aftor 
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showed himself so disobedient that Akbar was compelled to deprive him 
temporarily of his rank. 

Thongh restored to his honours in the 23rd year, M. SAzix remained 

unemployed till tho 25th year (988), when disturbunces had broken out in 
Bengal and Bihir (wide Mugaffar Khán, No, 37), SAxiz wis promoted 
to a command of Five Thousand, got the title of ASgam Khan, and was 
dispatched with a large army to quell the rebellion, Hig time was fully 
ocenpied in establishing order in Bihar. Towards the end of the 26th 
year, he rejoined the emperor, who had returned from Kabul to Fatlypür 
Sikri. During SAztz’s absence from Bihar, the Bengal rebela had occupied 
Hájipür, opposite Patna ; and SAzis, in the 27th year, was again sent 
to Bihar, with orders to moveinto Bengal, After collecting the Tuyüldürs 
of Hàáhübüd, Audh, and Bihir, he occupied Garhi, the "key" of 
Bengal. After several minor fights with the rebelk under MaSsiimd 
Kabali, and Majnin Khin Qigehdl, SAziz succeeded in gaining 
over the latter, which foreed MaSsüm to withdraw, The Imperial 
troops then commenced ta operste against Qntlü, à Loháni Afghün, 
who during these disturbances hud oecupied Orfs& and a portion of 
Bengal Aziz, however, took this il, and handing over the command 
to Nhühhár Khán4 Kambü, renirned to his lamis in Bihür. Soon 
alter, he joined Akbar at Hihibad, and was transferred to Garha and 
Råisin. (99) 

An the Sist year (994), M. SAziz was appointed to the Dukhin: but 
as the operations wore frastrated through the envy of Shahib" 'd-Din 
Ahmad (No. 26) and other grandees, SAzix withdrew, plundered Iiclipûr 
in Borde; and then retrouted to Gujrit, where the Khan Khánán was 
(Brig, IL, 957). 

In the 32nd year, Prince Murid marridi a daughter af M. CAziz. 
Towards the end of the 34th year, Ants was appoitited Governor of Gujrät 
in succession to the Khin Khinin. In the 36th year, he moved against 
Sultdin Mugaffar, and defeated himin the following year, Ho thon reduced 
Jam and other zamindare of Kachh to obedience, and conquered Somnit 
and sixteen other harbour towns (37th year). Jünàgarh also, the capital 
nf the ruler of Sorath, submitted to him (Sth Zi Qa*da 999), and Miyün 
Khan and Taj Khan, sone of Dawiat Khan ibni Amin Khan-j Ghori, 
joined the Mughulx. SAziz gave both of them jagira He had now leisure 
to hunt down Sultiin Muzafar, who had taken refuge with a Zamindar of 
Dwärkā. In a fight the latter lost his life, and Muzaffar fled to Kachh, 
followed by SAziz. There also tbe Zatuindárs submitted, aud soon after 
delivered Sultàn Mugaffar into hía handa. No sooner had he been brought 
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to the Mirzá than he asked for permission to step aside to perform a 
call of nature, and cut his throat with a razor. 

In the 39th year Akbar recalled M. *Aziz. as he had not been at Court 
lor several ymars; but the Mirzà dreading the religious innovations 
at Court) marched against Diu under the pretext of conquering it. 
He made, however, peace with the “ Farangi” and embarked for Hijaz 
at Balawal, a harbour town near Somnat, accompanied by his six younger 
sons (Khurram, Anwar, SAbd" ‘lah, SAbd® ‘l-Latif, Murtaza, SAbd" ‘l- 
Ghafür), six daughters, and about one hundred attendants. Akbar 
felt worry for his sudden departure, and with his usual magnanimity, 
promoted tha two eldest sons of the Mirzi (M: Shami and 
M. Shadman). 

M. SAziz spent a great deal of money in Makkah ; in fact he was ao 
“ fleeced ", that his attachment to Iselin was much cooled down; and 
being assured of Akbar's good wishes for hia welfare, he embarked for 
India, landed sgain at Baliwal, and joined Akbar in the beginning of 
1003. He now bocame a member of the “Divine Faith" (eide p. 217,133), 
was appointed Governor of Bihar, waa made Vekil in 1004, and received 
Multán as JAgir. 

In the 45th year (1008) he accompanied Akbar to Asir, His mother 
died about the same time, and Akbar himself assisted in carrying the 
coffin. Through the mediation of the Mirzi, Bahadur Ktian, ruler of 
Khandes, veded Asir to Akhar towards the end of the sama year. Soon 
after, Prince Khusraw murried ote of SÁzir's daughters, 

At Akbar's death, Min Singh and M, Aziz were anxious to proclaim 
Khuarsw suceesor; but the attempt failed, a» Shaykh Farid-i Bukhart 
and others had proclaimed Jahangir before Akbar had closed his eyes. 
Min Singh left the Fort of Agra with Khosraw, in order to go to Bengal. 
SAxiz wished to nocompany him, sent his whole family to the Raja, 
and superimtended the burial of the deceased monarch. He countenanced 
Khusraw’s rebellion, and escaped capital punishment throngh tho inter- 
cession of several courtiers, and of Sulima Bultän Begum and other 
princess of Akbar’s harem, Not Jong after, Khwaja Abd ]-Nasan 
laid before Jahangir « letter written sonio years wHo by SAzix to Rája 
SAli Khan of Khandes, in which SAste had ridiculed Aklar iti very strong 
language. Jahüngir gave SAziz the letter and asked him to tend it before 





$ CAtis ridiculed Akbar's tetideucios to Hininiom and the orders ot tho “ Divine 
Faith", He vend to call Faysi and AUS l'as, CUsmdn onil CAG. His disparaging 
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the whole Court, which he did without the slightest hesitation, thus 
incurring the blime of-wll the courtiers present. Jahangir deprived 
lim af his honours and lands, and imprisoned him. 

In the 3nd year of Jahingir's reign (1017), M. S.Azia was restored to 
hie rank, and appointed (nominally) to the command of Gujrat, his eldest 
won, Jahangir Qali Klin, being his na*®.. In the Sth year, whon matters 
did not go on well in the Dakhin, he was sent there with 10,000 men. 
In the Sth year (1022), Jaliangie wwtit to Ajmir, and appointed, at the 
reruest of SAziz, Shühjahàn to the oomimand of the Dakhin forces, whilst 
ha was to remain a» adviser, But Shábjahán did not like M. SAziz on 
account of his partiality for Blsruw, nid Maháübat Khan was dispatched 
from Court to accompany *Aziz from Udaiptir to Agra. In the 0th yaar, 
©Astz was again iinprivoned, and. put ander the charge of Asaf Khan 
in the Fort of Gwüliyár |Tuzuk, p. 137), He was pet froe n year Inter, 
and soon after restored to hie rank. In the 18th vear, he was appointed 
Atafig to Prince Düwar Balchsh, who hud been made Governor af Güjrát- 
ML. ¢Aaix dind in the 19th yenr (1033) ut Ahmadabad: 

&Axix was remarkable for ense of address, iütelligonee, and his 
knowledge oí history. He alse wrote poems. Historians quote the 
following aphorixm from his " pithy " sayings, “A man should marry 
four wives —a Persian woman to have womebody to talk to, 9 Khurisani 
woman, for his housework ; a Hindi woman, for nursing his ehildren ; 
and a woman front Mawarannahr, to have some one to whip as & warning 
fur the other three.” Vide Tbqilnima, p, 250. 

Koka means “foster brother, and is the samo, a the ‘Turkish 
Kitkaldash et Kükaltásh, 

Mirzà SAzix’s aons. 1. Mirsi Shamsi (No. 163). He has heen 
mentioned above. During the reign of Jahángfr he rose to importance, 
and received the titlo of Jahangir Quilt Khan. 

Y Mirza Shidman (No, 233). He received the title of Shid Khan. 
Tuzuk, p. 99. : 

3. Miri Khurrum (No. Vr), He was made by Akbar governor of 
Jünágarh in Gujrát, reootved the title of Kamil Kin under Jabángir, 
and accompanied Prince Khurram (Shihjahin) to the Dakhin. 

4. Mira SAW "Ilah (No. 257) received under Jabüngir the title of 
Sandár Khàn. He accompanied his fathor to Fort Gwaliyar. 

d Miri Anwar (No, 206) was martiéd to a daughter of Zayn Khan 
Koka (No, 34). 

All of them were promoted to commandarahips of Five and Two 
Thousands. SAziz’s other «oti have been mentioned above. 
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A wister of M. SAziz, Mah HRánü, was married to *Abd" "r-Rahim 
Khin Khanin. (No. 29) 

22. Bahadur Khin-i Shaybant. (younger) brother of Khan Zaman, 
(No. 13) 

His real name is Mubammad Sa*id. Humüyün on his return from 
Persia put him.in charge of the District of Dawar. Ho then planned a 
rebellion anid mude preparations to take. Qandahár, which was com- 
matided by Sháh Muhammad Khán of Qalát (No. 95). ‘Tho latter, however, 
fortified the town und applied to the king of Persia for help, as ha could 
not expect Humiyiin to send him assistance. A party of Qizithaahes 
attucked Bahddar, who escaped. 

In tbe 2nd year, when Akhar besieged Minkot, Bahadur. at the 
request of Bayrim Khan, was pardoned, and received Multan as jagir. 
In the 3rd year, he assxted in the conquest of Malwa. After Bayrim's 
fall, through the influence of Mahum Anga (vide p, 340); he was made 
Fail, and was soon after sppointed to Itáwa (Sirkür of Agra]. 

Subsequently he took an active part in the several rebellions of his 
elder brother (ride p. 336), After his capture, Shahbaz Khan i-Kamba 
(Np, 80) killed him at Akbar's order. 

Like his brother he was a man of letters (Bad. TIL, 239), 

23, Raja Bihari Mal, «on of Prithirij Kachhwaha, 

! In some historical MSS. he ia called Hikare Mal. There were two 
= kinds of Kachhwiha, Rajawat and Shaykhdwat, to the former of which 
Bihüri Mal belonged, Their ancient family seat was Amber in the Siiba 
of Ajmir, Though pot so extensive as Marwar, the revenues of Amber 
were larger, 

LE BRiháti Ma! wms the first. Rájpüt tbat joined Akbar's Court. The 
flight ! of Hutniyün from India bad been the cutise of several disturbances. 
— Háji Khán, a servant of Sher Klin, had attacked Nàrnaul, the jagir of 
X Majniin Khan Qigalial (No. 60), who happened to bea friend of the Raja‘ 
m Through his intercession both eame to an amicahle settlement : and 
Majnün.Khün, after the defeat of Hemü (963), bronght. Bihárt Mal's 





services to tli noce of the emperor. ‘The Raja was invited to come to 
. eourt, where he was prevented before the end of the first yeur of Akbar's 
reign. At the interview Akbar was. seated on a wild (mat)? elephant. 
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and as the animal got restive and ran about, the people mado way ; 
only Bihürr Mal's Rájpüt attendants, to the surprise of Akbar, stood firm. 
In the Bth year of hia reign (960), Akbar made a pilgrimage ty the 
tomb of MaSin-i Chishtt at Ajmir, and at Kalil], Chahté Kha reparted « 
to the Emperor, that ths Raja had fortified himself in the meses, ay 
Sharaf* 'd-Din Hurarn (No: 17), Governor of. Málwa, had made war 
upon him, chiely at the instigation of Soja, son of Püran Mal, elder 
brother of the Rája.. Sharaf" 'd-Dín had also got hold of Jagnath (No. 69), 
son of the Raja, Raj Singh (No. 174), «on of Askaran, and Kangir, son 
of Jagmal (No. 134), his ehief object being to get possession of Amber 
itself. At Deosa, 40 miles east of Jaipür, aima, son of Rüpst (No. 118), 
BiharT Mal’s brother, who was the chief of the country, joined Akbar, 
and brought afterwards, at the request. of the emperor, hís father Rüpsi, 
At Sangánir, a* last, Bihári Mal with hin whole funiily, attended, and was 
most honotahly received. Hix request. to entar Akbars service and to: 
strengthen the ties of friendship hy a matrimonial alliance, was granted. 
On his return from Ajmir, Akbar received tl Rája's danghter at Sambhar, 
and was joined, at Ratan, by the Raja himvelf, and hin son Bhagawant 
Das, and his grandwon Kawae Man Singh, They accompanied Akbar 
to Agra, where Bihüri Mal was tnade a’ Commander of Five Thousand. 
Soon after Bihirt Mal returned to Amber. Ho died at Agra (Tabagit), 

Amber is said to have been founded 4.n. 967 by Dholi Ray, "nof ~ 
Sari, of whom Bihütt Mal wax the 18th descendant, 

The Akbernüa mentions tho names of four brothers of Bihari Mal. 
1. Pitan Ma] ; 2. Rüpsi(No; 118) ; 5. Askuran (vide No, 174) : + Jagal 
(No. 134), Bihari Mal in said to have been younger than Piran Mal, 
tut older than the other three. ' 

Three sons of Bihiri Mal were ín. Akbar's service—1. Blágwün Ds 
(No. 27) ; 2. Jagannath (No, 69) ; atid 3. Safhadi (No. 267), 

271. Khán Jahán Husayn Quill Khin,* son of Wall Heg. Zà 'I-Qudr, 

He is tho «on of Bayram Khan's sister. His father Wali Bos Zà ']-Qade 
was much attached to Bayram, and waa captured in the fight in the 
Pargana of {3S (Jülindhar, ride p. 382, |, 5) bat died immodiatele 
afterwards from the wounds received in battle. Akbar looked upon him: 
ua the chief instigator of Bavrüm'a rebolfion, and ordered bis head to. — 
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be out off, which wae sent all over Hindüstán, When it waa brought to 
Háwa, Bahidur Khün (No. 22) lalled rhe: foot. soldiers (lawüchie) that 
earried it, Khin Jahin had brought Bayrüm's meignir from. Mewát: 
to Akbar, atl à he was à near relation of the rebel, he was detained 
g ad left under nhargo of Asaf. Khün *Abd" "IE-Majid, Commander of 
4J Dihi. When Bayrám had been pardoted, Khün Jahán was released. 


Bo He attached hirmelf hetieefarth to Akbar. 
v In the Sth year (end of 971) lie was made à Khán. and received orders 
to follow up Sharaf “d-Din Husayn (No. 17). Ajmir and Nágor were 


given him as tay, He took the Fort of Jodhpür from Chandar Sen, 
T. am of Riy Maldeo, and distinguished hinwelf in the pursuit of Udai 
Singh during the siege of Chitor, 

Iu the 13th year (976) he wae transferred to the Panjab, whither he 
went after assisting in the conquest of Rantanbhür. 

In the 17th year he was ordered to tak» Nagarkot, which had belonged 
to Raja Jai Chand. Badaont says (IL, p. 161) that the war was merely 
undertaken to provide Bir Bar with 4 Jágir. Akbar had Jai Chand 
imprisoned, and Budi! Chand, his son, thinking that his father was dead, 
rebelled. Khin Jahan, an his way, conquered Fort Kotla, reached 
Nagarkot in the beginning of Rajab 930, und took the famous Bhawan 
temple outside of the Fort. The siege was progressing and the town 
reduced to extremities, when it was reported that Ibrihim Husayn 
Mirzà aut) MasSid Mirzi had invaded the Panjib. Khin Jahán therefore 
accepted a payment of five mane of gold and some valuables, and raised 
the siege. He is also said to have erected a Masjid in front of Jai Chand's 
palace in the Fort, and to have read the Khu fha in Alkbar's name (Frulay, 
middle of Shawwal 990), 

_ Accompanied by IsmaSit Quit Khin and Mirza Yitent Khind Rigawt 
No, 35), Khán Jabán marched against the Mirzis, surprised. them in 
tle Pargana of Talamba, 40 hor from Multan, and defeated them. Theahim. 
Hosayn Mirzi escaped to Multán, but Massid Huswyn and several other 
Mirzás of note were taken prisoners. : 

In the 18th year (981) when Akhar returned to Agra after the conqnest 
of Gujrát, lw invited his Amis to meet him, and Khán Jahün also came 
with his prisoners, whoni he bad pot into eow skins with horns on, with 
their eyelids sewn together. Akbar had their «yes inmmediately 
opened, and even pardoned some of the prisoners The victorious 
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general received. tha title of Khan Jahan, “a title in reputation next 
to that of Khan Khinan. About the same time Sulayman, ruler of 
Badakheshán (p. 926) had come to India, driven away by his grandson 2 
Shahrukh (No.7), and Khan Jahan was ordered to assist him in recovering 1 
his kinrdom. Bart asin 985 Munim Khån Khánàn died, and Beugal was 
ansettiod, Kiiin Jahan waa recalled from the Panjüb, before he had 
moved into Badakhshin, and was appointed to Bengal, Raja Todar 
Mal being second in command. At Bhigalpfir, Khan Jahin was met 
by the Amirs of Bengal, and ae most of then were Chaghté*i nobles, lie i 
had, us Qizilbásh, to contend with the same difficulties à» Bayrim Khan 
bad had. He repulsed the Afghüns who had com up as far ax Garhi 
and Tanda; bot he met with more decided opposition at Ag Mabal, 
where Dá*üd Khán had fortified himself, ‘The Imperialist uffered mucli 
from the constant sallies of the Afghiina. Khan Jahn complained of the 
wilful neglect of his Amirs, and when Akbar heard of the death of Khwaja 
SAbd" “lah Nagehband!, whe had been purposely left unsupported in a 
skirmish, be ordered Muzaffar Klan. Governor of Bihar (No. 37) to. 
collect his Jhwirdirs and join Khin Jahan (954), The fights near Ay 
Mahal wore now resumed with now vigour, During a skirmiah a cannon 
ball wounded Junayd-i Kararánt, Da*nd’s uncle, which led te à general.— | 
battle (Vh Rabi* II, 984), The right wing of the Afgháns, commanded 
by Kala Pahar, gave way when the soldiets saw their leader sounded, 
and the centre under Di*id wan defeated by Khan Sahin. Dà*üd himself 
was captured and brought te Khin Jahán, who sent his head to Akbar. 

After this great victory, Khin Jahán dispatched Todar Mal to Court, 
and moved to Satgiw (Hopil) where Da*id's family lived. Here. he 
defeated the remnant of Daá*üd's wdlierenta under Jamálied and MittT, 
and reannexed Satgaw, which ainee the duve of old had been called 
Bulghülkhána," tà the Mughul empire. Dafad» mother eame tó Khan: 
Jahān as a suppliant. 

Soon after Malki S&,' Raja of Küch Bihür went tribute and ME 
elophanta, which Khin Jahan dispatched to Court, ‘ 

With the defeat and death of Di*ad, Bengal wax by no means 
ee Now troubles broke out in. Bhári,* where toe: Afghan bik 
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collected under Karim Dad, Ibrábim, and the rich Zamindár «1s ( 1.2]. 
With great dilliculties Khün Jahün oceupted that. district, assisted by a 
party of Afgháns who had joined him together with Dà*àd's mother at 
GoJÀs; and returned to Sihhatpür, à town which he lad founded near 
landa Soon after, he felt ill, and died after a sickness of six weeks in 
the same vear (19th Shawwiil, 086). 

Abá 'L-Fazl remarks that his death was opportune, inustuch as the 
imoiense plunder collected by Khan Jahan in Bengal, had led him to the 
verge of rebellion. 

Khán Jáhün's son, Riza Quii (No. 274) is mentioned below among the 
Commanders of Three Hundred and Fifty, Inthe 7th year he was made 
a Commander of Five Hundred with a contingent of S00 troopers: Another 
yon, Rabim Quii, was 4 Commander of Two Hundred and Fifty (No. 3333). 
For Khan Jahan’s brother, eide No, 46. 

25. Said Khan, son of Ya*qüb Beg, son of Tbráhim Jábüq. 

He is also called SaSid Khan-i Chaglita*i. His family had long been 
serving under the Timürides. His grandfather Ibrahim Beg was an 
Amir of Humiyiin’s, and distinguished himself in the Bengal wars. Hin 
son, Yisuf Beg, was attacked near Jaunpir by Jalal Khan (i.e, Salim 
Shah), and killed. His other sonalso, YaSqb, Sa%id's fathor, distinguished 
himself under Humáyün. According to the Tabagdt, he was the eon of 
the brother of Jahangir Quill Beg, governor of Bengal under Humiyin. 

RaSid rose tu the highest honours under Akbar. He was for some 
tim Governor of Multan, and wus appointed, in the 22nd year, atalig 
of Prince Danyil. Some time after, he was made Sibabdir of the 
Panjab, in «wpercession to Shih Quli Muhrim (No. 45), of whom the 
inhabitants of the Panjib had saccesefully complained, SaSid again wan 
succeeded in the governorship by Raja Bhagwiin Dis (No, 27), and 
reonived Sambhal as tuyül. In the 28th year, he was called to Court, 
‘was made a Commander of Three Thousand, and waa sent to Hajipir 
(Patna) as successor to Mired ‘Aziz Koka (No, 21) In the 32nd year, when 
Vazir Khān (No. 41) had died in Bengal, SaSid was made Governor of 
Bengal, which office he held till the 40th year He was also promoted 
to.the rank of Panjhazäri- Inthe 40th year, Man Singh (No, 20) being 
appointed to Bengal, he returned to Court, and was, in the following 
year, again. made Governor of Bihar, In the 48th year (1001), when 
‘Mirai Ghazt rebelled in ‘Thatha after the death of his father, Mire Jint 
‘Beg (No. 47), Sait was appointed to Multan and Bhakkar, and brought 

After the accession of Jubangir, he was offered the Governorship of 





fhe Panjüb on the enndition that hie should prevent his eunuchs from 
committing oppressions, which he promised ta do. (Tuzuk, p. 6, 1. 2.) 
He died, however, before Joining his post, and wee buried “in the garden 
vf Surhind ",. 

His affaire during his lifetime were tramacted hy a Hinda of the 
name of Chotr Bhoj, Said had a pasion for einuchs, of whom he had 
1.2002 One of these Khwijasaris, Hilal, joined afterwards Jahingir's 
service: he built Hilalibad, six bos N, W. from Agra, near. Kankatta,* 
regarding which the Aa ar tells an amming Incident, Another eunuch, 
Ikhtivàr Khán, was lis Vakil, und another, iStibir Khan, the Fawjdir 
ol his jàgir. For Saa brother, vile No. T, 

29, Shihäb KhAn, # Savyid of Nishápür, 

His full name is Shihab? 'd-Din Abroad Khan. He wae « relation and 
friend of Mihum Anga (p. 311), and. was instritmental in bringing about 
Basrám's fall. From the begitming of Akbar's reign, he wan Commander 
of Dihlz When Akbar, at the request. of Máühum, turned: Írotn. Sikan- 
duribad to Diblt to wee his sick mother, Shihàb Khün told him that his 
journey, undertaken a2 it was without tlin knowledge of Bayrim Khan, 
might prove disastrous to such. grandees as were not. Bayrüm'a friends ; 
and the Chaghta*l nobles took. this opportunity of teitemting thuir 
complaints, whieh led to Bayraim’y disgrase, 

Aa remarked on p. 3:37, Shiliab served in Malwah against SAbd* "Ilah- 
Khan. 

Tu the 12th year (975) he was appointed Governor o£ Málwah, atid 
wee ordered to drive the Mirzds from that province, In the 13th year, 
he wae put in charge of the Imperial domain lands, as Mugaffar Khan 
(No, 37) had too much to do. with financial matters. 

In the 21st year, he was promoted to à command of Five Thousand; 
and wa» again appointed to Mülwnh: but he was transferred, in tlie 
following year, to Gujrat, as Vazir Klháün | No. 41] had grvon no satisfaction. 
He was, in. the. 28th. vear, niéceeded. by IStimid Khün (No, 119), and. 
inténded to go to Court; but no sooner had ha Jolt Almadabad than lie 
was deserted by bls servants, who in à bods joined. Sultàn. Mugaffar. 
The eventa of the Gujrat rebellion are known fron: the histaries, When 
Mirzi Khiin Khaniin (No, 29) arrived, Shihah was attached to Quilij 
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Khin (Malwah Corps), He distinguished himself in the conquest of 
Bahróch (992), aml received that district wm tuyül In the 34th year 
(997), lin was agnin made Governor of. Málwra, in succession to M, “Arte 
Koka (No. 21). 

Shiháb died in Málwnh | Ujain, Tobagüt) in 999, His wife, Babi Agha, 
wos relutedd to Aklars mother : she died in 1000. 

During the tine Shihab was Governor of Dihill, he repaired the canal 
which Firüx Shàh had out from the Parganah of Khixrabàd to Saftdün : 
and called it Nahr-< Shihab, This canal was again repaired, at the order 
of Shahjahan, by the renowned Makramat Khan, and called 5 (23) 
Fayz Nuhr, (20th. year of Shahjuhan}, During the reign ot Awrungzeb 
it was again olutraeted, but has now again been repaired and enlarged 
by the English, | (dr? "sj enmidid.) 

87. Raja Bhagwin Das, sun of Raja Bikiri Mal 

In the histories we find the spellings Bhagieant, Bhagwint, and Blugwiün. 
He joined Akbars service with his father (No, 23). In 9360, in the Aght 
with Ibeihin Husayn Mirzé near Sarnál (Briggs, Bartálh he saved 
Akbar's life. He also dixtingtüxhnd himself against thy Rana of Idar, 
whose son, Amr Singh, he brought to Court. When, in the 23rd year, 
the Kachwühas had their tuyüls transferred to the Panjab, Rajw Bh. D, 
waa appointed Governor of the province, Inthe 2th year, Bk.'s daughter 
owas married to Prines Salim. of which marriage Prince Khusraw was 
th» offspring, In the 30th year, Ih. D. was made a commander-of Five 
Thousatil and Governor of Zábulistán, as Mán Singh wan sent against 
the Yüsufzajs. But Akbar, for sore reason, detained him. In Khavrábád, 
Bh. D. had a fit of madness, and wounded himself with a duggor ; but be 
recovered soon after ite the hands of the Court Doctors- In the $2nd 
year, the jügins of. the. Rája and his family were transferred t9 Bibür, 
Màn Singh taking the command of the prorinde. 

Raja Bh. D, died in the beginning of 998 at Labor, # ahort time after 
Rája Fodar Mal (No. 39). People say that on returning from Todar 
Mals funeral, lw hud an attack of atranguary, of which he died. He had 
the tithe of Ande "I-s Uimari, 

The Jami SMasjid of Lahor was built by him, 

Regarding his sons, wide Nos. 3M, 104, 2134. 

93, Qutb* 'd-Din Khán, youngest brother of Atga Kisin (16). 

As bw belonged to the Aig Ahoyl (side p. 338), in tupa? was in the 
Panj&b. He tounded several mosques, ete.,.at Labor. 

In the 8th your (972), Akbar sent him to Kabul. During his stay 
there; he built.a villa at Ghasnin, his birthplace. Om the transfer of the 
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“ Atga Khoyl “ from the Panjab, Q. was appointed to MAlwa. After the 
conquest. of Gujrát, he roneived us jigir the Sirkir of Balrich (Broach), 
“which Hes south of Aljmadabád, and hae a fort ou the bank af the 
Natboddá near it& mouth." Subsequently he returned to Court, and wag 
made a Commander of Five Thousand. 

In the 24th year (12th Rajab, 987), he was appointed atalig to Prime 
Salim, received a diya, and thn title of Beglar Hey; Akbar also honoured 
him by placing at. a feast. Prince Salim on his shoulders, Afterwards Q; 
was again appointed to Bahrich “ as faras Nezrbar’’. In the 28th year 
(991), Muzaffar of Gujrát tried to make himself independent. | Q. did not 
act in concert. with other officers, and in consequence of his delay and 
timidity he was attacked and defeated ly Mugsflar near Baroda. Q.'a 
servants even. joined. Mugaffar, whilat he himself retreated to the Fort 
of Baroda Alter a short tite he capitulated and surrendered to Mugaffur, 
who had promised not to harm him or his family, But at the advice of 
4 Zamindét, Muzaflar went to Bahróch, occupied the fort in which Q.'s 
family lived, and confiscated his immense property (10 drors of rupees), 
as also 14 Incs of imperial monvy. Immodiately after, Mugaffar had Q. 
murdered, 

His son, Nawrang Khan, served under Mirza Khiin Khanan (No. 29) in 
Gujrát (992), received a jigir in Malwa and subsequently in Gujrat, 
He died in 999. 

The MSS. of the Tahagit, whieh I consulted, contain the remark that 
Nowrang Khin waa a Commander of Four Thousand, and wns, in. 1001, 
governor of 

His second son, Güjar Khán, was a Haftgad (No. 193], and served 
chiefly under M, ASzam Kivin Koka (No. 21). He also had a tuyal in 
Gajrat. 

79. Khán Khánán Mirzá *Abd* r-Rahim, son of Bayrám Khàn. 

His mother was a daughter of Jumàl Khán of Mewát, In 961, when. 
Humáyün returned to India, he enjoined his nobles to enter into matri- 
monin! alliances with the Zamindárs of the country, and after marcying 
the eldest daughter of Jamil Khin, he asked Bayram Khün to marry- 
the vounger one, i 

M. SAbd' "r-Rabitm was born at Lahor, Mth Safar 964. When Bayram 
Khan was murdered at Patan in Gujrat (p. 352), his camp was plundered 
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by some Afgháns; hut Mubsmmnd Amin Diwüna and Bübá Zambür 
tanageéd to temove the child and. his-mother from thi seene ol plunder 
und bring thom to Ahmoadiblil, fighting on the road with the Alghin 
robbers. From Almaditad, M. ©Abd" 'yRabin wae taken to Akbar 
(969), who, notwithstanding the insinuations of malicions courtiers, took 
charge of him, He gave him the title of Mirsa Addin, tid married him 
subsequently to Mali Bán, «stor of M. SAziz Kok (No. 21). 

In $981, M. CAbd* "r-Rabtm accompanied Akbar on his forced march 
to Patan (p. 243), 1n 984 M, SA. was appointed to Unjrát, Vazir Rhüán 
having the management of the province, In the 25th year, he was made 
Mir SArz. and three years ater, atifig to. Prince Sallm,/— Soon after, he 
was went aguinst Sultàn Muzaffar of Gujrit. Mugaffar, during the first 
QGujrit] war, had fallen into the hands of Akbar officers, He was 
committed to the charge of MunSiin Khin (No. 11), and after hie death, 
to thy care of Shih Mansfiirthe Diwan (No. 122). Hat Muzaffar managed, 
in the 23d vear, to escape, amid took refuge with the Káthis of Jünágarh, 
little noticed or cared for by Akbar’s officers. But, when IStimid Khin 
wus sent to Gajrit to relieve Shihab" d-Din (No. 26), the servants of the 
latter joined Mugaffar, and the Gujrat rebellion commenced. Muyafiar 
took Ahmadabad, and recruited, with the treasures that fell into his 
hands (wide Qutb® ‘d-Din, No. 28), an army of 40,000 troopers. Mirzà 
SAbd" 'r-Rabim had only 10,000 troopers to opplae him, and though 
his officers advised him to wait for the arrival of Qulij Khan and the 
Málwa contingent, Dawlat. Khán Lodf (No. 309), M.SA.'s Mir Shamaher, 
reminded him not to spoil his laurels and elaims to the Khán Khánánship. 
M. SA. then attacked Muzaffar, and defeated him in the remarkable 
battle of Sarkich, three kos from Ahmadabüd. On the arrival of the 
Malwa contingent, M. SA; defeatod Mugaffar a second time near Nadot, 
Muzaitar concealed himself in Rajpipla: 

For these two vietories Akbar made M. *A. à Commander of Five 
Thousand, and gave him the coveted title of Khàn Khánün. For this 
reason historians generally call him Mirzà Khán Khünan. 

When Gujrat was finally conquered, M. Khan Khinin gaye his whole 
property to his soldiers, even his inkstand, which was given toa soldier 
who came last and «aid he had hot received anything The internal affairs 
of Gujekt being settled, Qulij Khin was lalt in the province, and M. «A. 
rejoined the Court. 

_ Inthe 34th year he presented to Akbar a copy of his Persian transla- 
tion of f Babar'y Chaghta,i Memoirs (Wágisát-s Baibari).* 
7 Fs p. 108, lasi linn. 


received Jaunpür as tiyál ; but in BOS his jigir was transferted to Multán, 
and he received orders to take Thatha (Sind), — Passing by the Fort of EM 
Sahwin,! he took the Fort of Lakhi, " whieh was considered the key of the * 
cmintry, just as Gadht is in Bengal and Birahmils in Kashmir, " After i 

a great deal of fighting Mirai Jini Bey (No. 47), ruler of Thatha, made 
peace, which M. SA., being hard pressed for provisions, willingly accepted, 
Saliwün was to be handed over to Akbar, M. Jáni Beg was to visit the 
etperor after tho rains; and Mirzà [rich, M. SA's eldest son, was to marry 
JünrBeg's daughter. Butas M. Jini Bey, after the ruins; delavod to carry 
‘out the stipulations, M. 5A. moved to Thatha and prepared himnelf 
to tuke it by assault, when M. Jan Bey submitted and accompanied 
AL 5A. to Court? Thus Simdli Was annexed, 

When Sulgin Murkd assembled at Bakröeh{ Brosch) bis troops for 
the conquest: of the Dakhín, Akbar dispatehed M. SA, to hie wesjatanee, 
giving him Bhile} as jgir, After delaying there for soue time, M. SA. 
wont to Ujain, which annoyed the Prince, thougl MSA, wrote him that. 
Raja SAN Khan? of Khandes was on the point of joining the Imperialists, 
and thar he would come with him, When M. SA. at last joined head- 
quarters at Fort Chütdor, 30 Kos from Abmadnagar, he was slighted by 
the Prince; und, in consequence of it, he hesitated to take an active 
part in the operations, leaving the oommand of hiv detachment chiofty 
in the hands of M. Shahrukh (No), Ouly an one occasion after Muürád's 
departure from Abmutuagar, he took 4 prominent part in the war. 
MuStamid® 'd-Dawln Suhay! Khán (Briggs H, 274 ; IIT, 308) threatened 
Prince Murád, who had been persiaded by his officers not to engage with 
him. M.*A, Raja SAN Khan, and MM, Shahrukh, therefare, took it tipon 
themselves to fight the enemy, Moving in Jumada EH, 1005, from 
Sháhpür, M. $A: met Subay! near the town of Ashti, 12 koe from Pathri. 
The fyht war unuenally severe. Raja SAlt Khan with five or six of his 
prinvipal olficers and five hundred troopore were killod [Briggs [V, 324). 
The night put an end to the engayemert > but each party, believing 
itself victorious, remained under arms When nest morning, M, SACE 
troopers went to the river [near Süpá, Fírishta] to get. water, they were 
attacked by 25,000 of the enemy s hore Daswlat Khán, who commanded. — 
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M. SA. "n avantgaard. said to lim, "Ft js dytog a soles death to fall fighting: 
with but 600 troopers against wach odds.” Do you forget Dihli 1 
naked M. SA. “If we keep up," replied Dawlat Khin, against auch 
odds, we have discovers a hundred Dillis ; und if we die, matters rest 
with God.” Qasim of Bárha * and several other Sayvida were pear; 
and on hearing M. SA.'s resolution to fight, he said, '* Well, let us fight us 
Hindüstánis, nothing i$ left but death; but ask the Khan Khanin what 
he means to do.” Dawlat Khán returned, and said to M. 5A. " Their 
numbers are immense, and victory resty with heaven; point out a place 
where-we can find. you, should we be deleated."— '* Under the corpses," 
anid M. SA. Theroupon thoy charged the flank of the enemy amd routed 
then After this signal victory, M. €A; distributed 751acs of rupees among 
his soldiers, At the request of the Prince, M. 5A. was soon after recalled 
(008), 

In the sare year Mah Bánü, M. SA. wife, died. 

In the 44th year Prince Dànyál was appointed to the Dakhin, and 
M, SA. was ordered to join the Prince, and besiege Alimadnagar, The 
town, as is known from the histories, was tuken after à siege 6f 4 months 
and 4 days.* - M. *A. then joined the Court, bringing with him Bahadur 
ibn- Ibràhim, who had been set up aa Nigh Shih, Dàányál was appointed. 
governor of the newly conquered territory, which was called by Akbar 
Dündes? and married to Jini Begum, M. ©A.’s daughter, The Khan 
Khinan was al ordered to repair to Abmadnayar, to keep down à party 
that had male the aon of Shah SAN, uncle of Murtaza, Nigim Shih. 

After the death of Akbar, matters in the Dakhin did not improve, 
In the 3rd year of. Jahángir (1017). M. sf, promised to bring the war 
to a close in two years if he revived à sufficient number 6f troops. 
Shühzáda Pnrwiz, under the Atahq-ehip of Awf Khan, Min Singh, 
Khin Jabin Lodi, and others, were appointed to assist M.SA. He took 
the Prine» in the rains from Burhanpür to Balághát ; bot in consequence 
of thy usual duplicity and rancour displayed by the Amis tha imperial 
army suffered from want of provisions and los of cattle, and M.*A. wns 
compelled to conclude u tresty dishonourable for Juhüngir, who appointed 
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Khåmlahān Lodi as hir successor, and sent Mahühat Kháün, subsequently 
M. 5A.'s enemy, to bring the unsuccessfal commander to Court, 

In the Sth year, M. SA, received Kalpt and Qanawj as fuy&l, with 
orders to erush the rebels int those districts (wide p. S41, note), Some time 
afterwards, M. SA, was again sent to the Dakhin, as matters there had 
not improved i byt ha didnot gain- any advantage either, 


In the 1th year (1025) Jahangir, at last, diapatehed Prince Khurram, |. 


to whom he had given the title of Shih. Johingir hinwelf fixed his 
residence at Mandi in Malwa, in order to be nearer the eceno of war, while 
Shih Khurram selected Burhinpir as Head Quarters. Hore the Prince 
also murried the daughter of Shihnawas Khan, M.SA7s¥on. SAdil Shik 
and Qutb" 'I-Mulk sent tribute and submitted, and Johingir bestowed 
upon SAdil Shah the tithe of Ferzand (son); and SAmbar Malik handed 
over the keys of Alinindnagar and other Forts, together with the Parganas 
of Bálàghat, which he had conquered. Shih Khurram then appointed 
M. 5A. Sithabdar of Khandes, Rarir, and Abrmodnagar, whilst Shahnawaz 


' Khün was appointed to Balaghit, Leaving 30,000 horse and 7,000 


artillery in the Dakhin, Shah Khurram joined his father ot Mindi, 
where new honours awaited him.* 

In the 15th. year, Malik &Ambar " broke" the treaty, and fell upon the 
Thinadira of the Mughule. Dirib Khün, M. SA^» second son, retreated 
from Balayhit to Balipir; and driven from there, he went to Burhanpar, 
where he and his father were besieged, On Sháhjahán's approach, tha 


dispersed. 

In the 17th year (1081) Shah SAbbas of Persia attacked Qandahar, 
and Shahjahan and SAbd" r-Rabim were called to (ourt to take command 
against. the Persians; but before they joined, Prince Parwix, through 
Nür Jahün's influence, had been appointed heir-apparent, and. Mahábat 
Khan had been raised tothe dignity of Khim Khdndn. Shihjahin rebelled, 
returned with M. SA. to MAndi_ and then moved to Barhánpür. On the 
march thither, Shihjahin intercepted a letter which M. €A. had secretly 
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written to Mahabat Khan, whereupon he imprisoned him and his son 
Darab Khan, and sent him to Fort Asir, but released them soon after 
on parle. Parwiz and Mahübat Khán had, in the meantime, arrived at 
the Narbadda to capture Sháhjahár. Hayrüm Bog, an officer of Shüh- 
juhin’s, had for this resson removed all boats to the left side of the 
river, and successfully prevented the imperials from crossing. At M. SA's 
advice; Shahjahin proposed, at this time, anarmisticn, He made M, A, 
&wear upon tlie Qur*ün not to betrav him, and sent him aa ambassador 
to Parwiz. Mahibet Khan. knowing that the fords would not now be #o 
eurefally watehed as before, effected a crossing, and M. SA. forgetiul of 
hie oath, joined Prince Parwiz, and did not return te Shahjahan, whe 
now fled from Burh&npür, marching through Talingins to Orissa and 
Bengal Mahübat amd M. 5A. followed him wp a short distance beyond 
thè Tapti. M. SA, wrote to Hàja Bhim, a principal courtier of the 
Dawlatshahi party, to tell Shahjahin, that he (M. 5A.) would do every- 
thing in his power to detain the imperial army, if the prince would allow 
his sons to join him. Raja Bhim replied that the prince had still from 
five to #ix thousand followers, and that he would kill M, 5A» sons should 
it come to a fight Shahjahan then moved into Bengal and Bihár, of 
which he made Dàrüb Khàün, who had evidentiy attached himself to the 
prince, Governor. Mahábat Khán had in the meantime returned to 
Nahibad to oppose Shihjahin, and had placed. M. €A., who looked spon 
him with distrust, under surveillance, 

In the 21st year, Jahingir ordered Mahabat Khan to send M. SA. to 
court, where he wee reinstated in his titles and honours. He afterwards 
retired to his jágir at. Láhor, when Mahübat Khán followed him and sent 
him back to Dihlt Soon after the failure of his scheme of retaining 
possession. of. Jahünjir's person, and the return of the monarch from 
Kabul, Mabibat Kilian had to Hy. Nür Jahán now sppointed M. *A. 
to follow up Mahábat, and contributed herself twelve lace of rupees 
to the expedition. But before the necessary preparations had been 
completed, M. 5A. fell ill at Lahor, and on his arrival at Dihli, d died 
at the age of seventy-two, in the end of Jahingit'y 2ist year (1030), 
The words KAdn Sipohstlir ki (where ix the Khin Commander!) nre 
the türi Eh of his death. 

M. SA." great deeds are the conquosts of Gujrat and Sind and the 
defeat of Suhayl Khan et Biápür. Dui Jabinqh' reign, he did 
nothing remarkahle ; nar was he treated with the respect which he had 
enjoyed during the lifetime of Akbar, though hs was allowed to retain 
hie rank. For nearly thirty years he had been serving in the Dakhin. 
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Every grandee, and even the princes, secused him of secret friendship 
with the rulers of the Dakhin, and ©Abd ‘l-Fazl, on ono oceasion, gave hia 
faima that M. SA. was a rebel. Under Jahiingir, he was the open friend of 
Malik SAmbar; and Muhammad MaSsim, one of his servants, once 
‘informed the ernperor that he would find Malik *Ambar’s correspondence 
— dn the possession of SAbd" 'r-Rabim of Lakhnau (No. 197), who was much 
attached to MSA. Mahabat Khan was appointed to inquire into this 5 
"but Abd" 'r-Babim of Lakhnau. would. not betray his friend, People 
maid, M. 5A.'s motto was, '' people should hurt their enemies under the 
mask of friendship,” and all seem to have been inelined to blame him 
_ for maliciousnoss and faithlesaness, Ho used to get daily reporta from 
J his newxwriters whom he had posted at various stations: He read their 
—— —— But he waa also proverbial for hia 
Mibernlity and love of letters The Masivi Rahimt® in a splendid 
‘teatiniony of his gendrosity » it showy that he was the Muconas of 
Akbar's age People, by ^ happy comparison, called him Mir SAI Sher 
(wide p. 107, note). M.A. wrote Persian, Turkish, Arabic, and Hindi 
with great fluency. As poct he wrof under the name of Rakim. 
* Though hia father had beets, iah, M CA, waa à Sunni ; but people 
-said he was a ShiSah, but practised tagiyya.* 

M. 5A "a most faithful servant was Miran Fahim. People said, he was 
the son of a slave girl; but ia appears to have been a Rájpüt.. He grew 
up with M. CA's soni, and was as pious as he was courageous He fell 
with his son Pirtz Khan and 40 attendants in a fight with Mahabat Khan, 
who had imprisoned his master. M. A. built him a tomb in Dihli, which 
ie now called Nile Burj, near Hamiyiin’s tomb, (Aste 'p-sonddid.) 
M. 5A. outlived his four wons. 

L. Mirza Irich (or £rij), Shohnawie Khin Bahádur (No. 250). When 
Young he used to be called Khám Khdndn- jawün. He distinguished 
himself by his courage, Tn the 40th year of Akbar he wa made a 
Commander of 400, In the 47th year, after a fight * with Malik ‘Ambar 
_ who got wounded, he received the title of Bakddur, During the reign of 
- Jahüngir he was exlled Shahinawüz Khün (ride Tnzuk, p. 95), and was 
made » Commander of Five Thousand. He dipd in 1028, from excess ve 
- drinking. { Vide Tazuk; p. 270.) 
4 Called Bhat a abimi in allimi to his mame Mo CAb n Malim. Whe Billions 
PST inrer SAN Lbs are ja Me minority, tbet. praetien, [si 
tran, caution), ix. they do as if they were Sannin, —— ——— eon 
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Two of his sons are mentioned in the Padishthnama. 1. Mirzi Khan. 
Ho was Fawjdir of Kangrah, and retired foolishly" from public life 
in Rebis 1, 1016, But he was re-employed und was a Commander of 
Three Thousand in 1055 (Padivhdindma U1, pp. 483, 723)... 2. Lashkar- 
shikan Khan, He got in. 1047 a present of 4,000 H., and. received an 
appointment in Bengal. 

Historians call Shahnawüz Khün generally Shahnawaz Khana 
Jahángirs, to distinguish hits from Shabnawéz Khaini Safawi, a grantee 
of Shahjahin. à 

2. Mirzá Dàráb Daráüb- Khán. Ho has been mentioned above (p 337i. 
When Shibjahin mada him Governor of Bengal, he retained his wile, a 
son and a dangbter, and à son of Shalinawáz Khán as hostages (garghamil), 
When the prince after tho fight near the Tous ( Benures) hid again to go 
to the Dakhin, he wmte to Darah Khan to moveto Gadhi (N, W, entrance 
of Bengal) and join him. Dárab wrote him that he could not como, being 
besieged by the zamindirs of the place, He fell at last into the hands of 
Parwit atid Mahabat Khan, wnd as Jahüngir had " no objections "', 
Mahihat executed him (1035), wrapped his bead inva table cloth, and 
sent it to his father M. $A.a& a present ofa "uelon".— A short time 
before SAbd* "Hah Khan hod killed Dürál/s won and a son of Shahnawáz 
Khün. 


3. Mirá Rahmdw Dàd, His mother belonged to the Kandahar of 
Amarkot. Though very dissolute, he was the most fiked by his father, 
He died, at. Bálàpür, about the came time as hie eldest brother, Vide 
Tuzuk, p. 315, No one dared to inform hie father of the event, till 
people sent st lust the famous saint Hazrat SIsi of Sindh to M: SA. on 
n visit of condolence. : 

A Mind dw Vak He grew np without education, and died when 


* 10, Raja Man Singh, won of Bhagwan Dis, 

He was born at Amber, and fs the son of Rája Blixgwün Die (Nu. 27). 
European historians sey that he was the adopted son of Raja Hh. D, 
but Muhammadan historians donot allude to this circumstance, perhaps 
because Hindüs make absolutely no difference between a real and an 
adepted son, He i& also known under the title of Mirzii Rüja, and Akbar 
bestowed upon him the title af Farsand (won), 

He joined Akbar with Bihári Mal (p. 326); In 984 he wax appointed 
against Rani Kika, and gained, in 985. the great battle near Goyanda.* 

[ rreetest im No. 100— i. 
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Rája Rümsüh of Gwáliyár was killed with his eins, whilit the Rana 5 
himself in the melde wae wounded by Min Singh, Akbar, however, felt . 
annoyed, because M. 8. did not follow wp his victory, and so recalled him. 

When Bhagwan Dis was appointed governor of the Panjab, M.S. 
commandet the district alang the Indus. In the year 99%, Prince M. 
Mubamtnad Hakim died, and M. 8. waa went to Kabul to keop the country 
inorder, He rejoined Akbar near the Indus with M. Muhammad IHakim's 
eons (M. AMrüsyáb nnd M. Kavqubàad) : but was soon after sent hack to 
Kábul, where he ehastised the Raushánis who, like other Afghin tribes, 
were given to predatory incursions, After the denth of Raja Bir Bar, 
in the war with the Yüsufzà*is, M. S, war appointed to the command | 
of the army in Kabul, in supercession of Zayn Khan Koke (No. 34) and 
Hakim Aba 'l-Fath. Ho wayalso put in charge of Zabilistin, we Bhagwan 
Dis hai n fit of madness (p. 358), 1n tho 32nd yeur, M. S. was recalled 
Án consequence of loud. complaints of the people against the Rajpits 

and M. S.'s indifference to the Kabuliz, and waa appointed Governor 
ef Bihar, to which province the tuyils of the Kackhwiha» had been 
transferred. 


After the death of Bhagwiin Daa in 998, M. &,, who hitherto had the 
title of Küwur, received from Akbar the title of Raja antl a Command of 
Five Thousand. In Bibi he punished peveral refractory Zamindire, 
a5 Pürün Mal and Riija Sangrim, and received their tribute. 

The principal events in Min Sityh's life from 997 to 1015 are given 
in Stewart's History of Bengal (pp. 114 to 121)! In the 35th year, 
M. 8, invaded Often by way of Jhárkand (Chuttià Nügpür). Tho result 
of thia expedition was the cession of POri, In the 37th year, when the 
Afghins wader Khwaja Sulayman and Khwaja SUstmin attacked Part, 
M. 8. again invaded Orisa, and re-annoxed, in 1000, that. province to the 


i 
Dihli empire. In the 39th year, M. 8; continued his conquests in Bhati 1 
(the eastern portions of the Sundarban), and built, in the following year, E 
Akhartiagar, of Réjmaball, at 4 pluce whieh Sher Shih, before him, lad ^ 
selected us a convenient spot, a also Salimnagar, the Fort of Sherpür sell 
Mureha (Mymensing), The whele of Eastern Bengal on the right side . 1 
of the Brahmaputra was likewise annexed, Im the 4ist vear, M. i 
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declared. himself à vaxsal of tho Mughul empire, In the samo year, M, 8, 
fell dangerously ill at Ghorüghát, when the Afghina attacked him. 
They were soon after drivon back by Himmat Binh, onn of. M. 8.5 
sons, into the Sandarban. Inthe 42nd year, M.S. had to send a detach- 
ment under Hijiz Khon into Küch Bihàr for tho protection of. Lachmi 

Varü*;n, In the 44th year M. &,, at Akbár'» request, joined the Dakhin 
war, Thinking that the Afgháns, in consequence of the death of their 
leader, thi rich Isa of Ghoraybat, would remain quiet, M.S. appointed 
hit won Jugat Singh (No, 160) his deputy, and joined Prince Salim at 
Ajmir.. Jagat Singh died after à short time, and was succeeded by Mahi 
Singh, a grandson of M. S. The Afgbáns under SUsman tod this 
opportunity, defeated, in the 45th year, the imperinla near Bhadrak in 
Orisa, and occüpied à great portion oi Bengal. M. & then hastened 
back over Rahtés, and defeated the Afghans near Sherpür SAtài, a town 
of the Sirkar of Sharifibad, which extended from Bardwan to Fath 
Singh, S, of Murshibábád. After this victory, which obliged SUsmán 
to retreat fo Orisa, M. &. paid» visit to the emperor, who promoted 
him to a (full) command of Seven Thousand. Hitherto Five "Thousand 
had been the limit of promotion, It is noticeable that Akbar in raising 
M.S. to a éommand of Seven Thousand, pluced a Hindi above every 
Muhammadas: officer, though, soon after, M. Shilrukh (wide p- $26) and 
N. SAziz Koks (No. 21), were raised to the same dignity. 

NI. 8. remained in. Bengal till 1013, when the sickness of the emperor 
induced him to resign his appointment in order to be in the capital. 
The part which he played at the time of Akbar's death is known from the 
histories. Jahingir thought it prudent to overlook the conspiracy which 
the Raja had made, and sont him to Bengal, But soon after (1015), 
he was recalled and ordered ta quell disturbances in Rohtis (Bihar), 

After which hu joined the Empercr. In tho Srd year of Jahángir' reign, 
he was permitted to yo to his home, where he raisod levies, in onder to 
verve with M. SAbd* “r-Rabim (No, 29) in the Dakhin war, 

M. &. died n natural death in the 9th year of J.'s reign, whilst in the 
Dakhin. Sixty of his fifteen hundred wives burned themselves on the 
funeral pile, At tho time of his death, only one of hin numerous sons 
was alive, Bhao Singh, regarding whose &necemion to the title, vide 
"Tuzmk-i Jahüngiri, p. 130. 

The ground on which the Tij at Agra stands, belonged to Min Singh. 





^ He died in 1000. 
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31. Muhammad Quit Khan Barlis, « deeondant of the Barmaqs (thA 

He served under Humiyin, and held Multan aa jagir. In the beginning 
of Akbar's reign, he conveyed, together with Shanw" ‘“d-Din Atga (No, 15) 
the princessey from Kabul to India, His twyit was subsequentiy trans- 
ferrad to Nagor. Fora short time he was also Governor of Malwa. 

In the 12th year, he was sent against Iskandar Khan Uzhale (vide 
No. 48) in Andh. — After the death of Khán Zamin, Iskandar fled to 
Bengal, and Audh waa given to Muhammad Quli Khan na jàjir. 

He subsequently served under MunSjm Khan in Bildir nud Bengal, 
Tn the Isth year when Da*dd had withdrawn to Sitgiw (Hügli) Mun*im 
Khán dispatehed M. Q. Khi. to fallow up the Afghans, whilst be remained 
with Raja Todar Mal in Tánda to settle financial matters, When M. Q. 
Khán arrived at Sátgiw Dá*üd withdrew to Orisa, to which country 
neither M. Q. Khan nor his officers had much inclination to go. From 
Sitgiw MQ. Khön invaded the district of Jesar (Teaore), where 
Sarmadi, n friend of. Dá*üd's; had rebelled; but the imperialints met 
with no success, and returned to Stgiw. MunSim Khan at last ordered 
Todar Mal to join M. G. Klin, and subsequently both moved into 
Orisa. Soon after passing the frontier M, Q. Khan died at Mednipür 
(Midnapote), Ramazin, 982. He seems to have died a natural death, 
though some necused one of his eunuchs of foul play, 

His son, Mirsi Faridiin Bards (No. 297). He werved under M. 


Abd* "r-Rabim (No. 29) in Sind, and accompanied, in 1001, Jàni Bex 


(No, 47) to Court. He was a Commander of Five Hundred, Under 
Jahiingir, he was rapidly promoted, and held, in the Rth year, a command 
vf Two Thousand, when he served under Prince Khurram against Rani 
Amr Singh. He died during the expedition, 

His son Mihr €Ali Baris was made by fahüngit & Commander of 
One Thousand. 

32, Tarson Khán, sixtet's son of Shah Mubammad Sayf* "l-Mulk. 

In. Histories he i$ called Tarson Mnbammad. Khán. Sayf" "EMulk 
had been an independent ruler in Gharjistán (a part of Khurssán) ; but 
he had to submit to Tahmnoasp (a.m, 940). 
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Tamon Khān wus in the service of Bavrim Khan (No, 10), and joined 
Akbar when Bayram fell into disgrace: Akbar sent Him, together with 
Haji Mubammad Sixtant (No; 55), to ses Bayram on his way to Makkah, 
nh far a2 Nügor, thon the frontier of the empire, T. Kh, wus subsequently 
promoted to the post of. à Commander of Five Thousand, and was for 
some time Governor of. Blakkar (vide No. 107), and then of Patan in 
Gujrat, In the Zlat year he served in Rajpitina, vide No. 44. In the 
23rd year he-was made Fuwjdir of Jaunpür, at tli» same time that Mullä 
Muhammad Yazdi (túla p. 198) was appointed Qaxiy® l-Quzit and Sadr 
of the Sirkür. When the Jaunpür Rebellion broke out, T. Kh. with other 
faithful Amire moved to Hihir against Bahadur Khan and SArab Khan, 
who were joined hy MaSgim Khin Farankhods (No. 157 ). Inthe 27th 
year he served under M. *Aziz Koka imn Bihir. When the Qagnhala 
(No. 60) left Ma*süm Khiün and jaíned the Imperialinta, M. *Aziz sent 
T. Kh. to Ghorighit, whore moat of the Qigehals had jügirs — T. Kh. 
ayed at Tàájpür (Dinagepore), settling matters, when MaSsüm Khán 
came with a large army from Bhátl ( .5 e) and plimdered Western 
Bengal, approaching even the environs of Tanda; he also sent a detach- 
ment against T. Kh., who was besieged in the fort of Tájpür. The siege 
was mised by a corps sent by Shihbiz Khin-i Kamba (No, 80) from 
Patna, and T. Kh. was thus enabled to join Shahbaz and drive away the 
rebels from Upper Bengal. MaSgim fled aysin to Bhiti, and Shahbaz 
and T. Kh. planned an expedition against S14a, who had afforded Matsüm 
shelter, They crossed the Ganges at Khizrpür, which stand» on the 
frontier of Bhiti, took Sunningiw, plundered Baktar&pür (1). where 
«Ini used tolive, and nearly caught MaSsüm. Atthi» juncture, $1 5a returned 
from an expedition to Kitch Bihir, and attacked the Imperialists near 
Bhowal (N. of Dacca). Tho Imperiulists had entrenched themselves 

















near the Brahmaputra, and the fighting was continued for & long time 
both by laud and on the river, At one time T. Kh. with a «mall detach- 
ment rame too near à position: held by the enemy, and was attacked 
by MaSpfim Khiin and wouruled. “Immediately afterwards he was caught 
and killed by MaS sam (992). For a relation of hix, ride No. 400, 

33. Qiyd Khan Gung, 

Qiyd is w Turkish word and means seb, ornament. Gung, if it in the 
Persian. word, means " dumb ".. He served. under Humáytn, and held 
Kol Jalili, On tlie approach of Hem, he joined Tardi Bex {No, 13) in 
Dili, ant retreated with him. After Hemü's defeat, Qiyà was sent to 
Agra, and wan raised to the dignity of a Commander of Five Thousand. 
Several porganas in Gwiliir having been given to him as ^uyal, Qiyà 
Khiin, in thy 2nd your of Akbar's reign, besinged Gwüllyár, which wae held 
by Bhil Khan, « general af Salim Shih, during whose reign ‘Gwaliyarhad 
been the. capital of the empire. Bhi! Khün, thinking it impossible. to 
hold the Fort for s long time, wished * to hand it over for a consideration 
to Raja Ramsih, whose ancestors had held Gwilidr, when Qiya Khan 
arrived, and after defenting the Raja, prepared himeelf to besiege Bhil 
Khán. When Akbar, in 006, came to Agra, ho sent » detachment to 
assist Qiva, and Bhil Khan submitted. 

Ho was a friend of Bayrim, but was tha firat that left him and joined 
Akbar, 

A few years later, Qiya Khan joined Khán Zamàn's rebellion, but 
repented and was pardoned, at the request of MunSim Klin, 

After the first conquest of Bengal, Q. Kh. was sent to Orisa, to nettle 
matters, He remained in Orisa and Bengal during the Bengal rebellion, 
and when, in the 25th year, the Imperialist withdrew from that oountry, 
Qutlà Khin seized upon Orisa, and besieged Qiyé Khan in some fort. 
Deserted by his soldiers, Q. Kh. was killed (980).* 
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Tanti Khün (No, 101), hia són, was a Commander of Fifteen Hundred, 
Ho accompanied Prince Diinyal to the Dykliin, but fell later in disgrace. 
In the 49th year he was restored and promoted to a command of Two 
Thoweand Five Hundred, and got à present of 5 lacs of Rupees, 


V. Commanders of Four Thowsand Five Hundred. 


$4. Zayn Khan,’ son of Khwaja Maqeid of Harat. 

His father, Khwaja Maqstid SAI, was a servant of Akbar's mother. 
The name of his mother wae Picha Jin Anaga; she waa one of Akbara 
nurses,. On Humüvün's flight to Pers, Maqsüd was always near the 
howdah of Akbara mother, snd remained attached to her in all her 
misfortunes. — His hrother was Khwüja Hasan (Zayn Khàn's uncle), 
whose daughter married Prinee Salim. She is the mother of Prince 
Parwiz. 

In 993, Mirzá Muhammad Hakim, Akbar's brother, bad died, and 
Akbar erossed the Indus for Zabulistán, Zayn Khán was at that time 
a Commander of Two Thonsand and Five Hundred, and was sent against 
the Yiisufzi,is, This tribe, ssysSAbu'l-Fazl, had formerly been in Qaribagh 
and Qandahar, and had invaded Kabul, where à great number of them 
were killed by M. Ulugl Beg. The remainder settled at Lamghanit, 
and subsequently at Inhtaghar. For the last one hundred years they 
had held the territory of Bajor,* and were notorious robbers. In Bajor, 
there waa also a tribe of the name of Sultáni, who traced their descent 
to à daughter of Sulján Sikandar. The Yüsufzá'is deprived them 
treacherously of their district; # few of the Sultanides, however, 
remained in Bájor from attachment to their old country. 

On a former occasion, when Akbar had moved against M. Muhammad 
Hakim, the chiefs of the Ytwuiza*is submitted, and one of them, Kala, 
went with Akbar to Āgra and was hospitably treated. Ho fed, however, 
but was canght by Shams® “d-Din Khaff (No. 159) near Atak, and was 
sent back ; and although Akhar continned to treat him kindly, he Hed 
again and stirred up his coutitrymen. 

Zayn Khün moved inte the District of Bajor* (north of Pashiwar), 
and punished the Yüsufza i — Reveral chiefs asked for pardon. After 
this he erected à fort in Jakdara, in the middle of the country, and 
defeated the enemies in twenty-three fights. He had at last to ask 
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for reinforcements, and. Akbar sent to. him Raja Bir Bar and Hakim 
Abü 'L-Fath with some troops. Zayn Khán asked them to attack the 
Afghans whilst he would occupy the conquered districts, or he would 
attack the enemies and they should hold the district. But Bir Bar 


and Hakim Aba Fath, who were no frinnds of Zayn Khin, proposed 


that they should attack the Yisufsi*is together and than yo back, 
Z. Kh. ssid it would not do to return without better results from a 
country which had eost «o many sanrifices; else, the best thing they could 


‘do, was to return the sume way they had come. But to this they would 


not listen, and returned hy another road (over AUS Z. Kh. paid no 
attention to their insubordination and joined them, chidlly because he 
‘was afmid they would denounce him at Court, As soon we the Afghina 
saw the Imperialiste returning, they attacked them in every narmw 
valley, (in passing the Girowa! Balandrt (_, 2013 9,2 5), Z, Kh. who 
commanded tho rear (chandawal), waa wo severely attacked that he had 
to face them. Arrows und stones were showered from all siiles on the 
Imperialists, the soldiers got bewildered, and the horses run into the 
train of elephants, Many lives were lost. Z Kh. unable to prevent 
a rout, rushed among the Afghans seeking death, when Janish Bahüdur 
(No. 235) got bold of the reins of his horse, and led liim by force out of 
the mele. In the greatest. disordor tho. Impetialista reached. the next 
station, when the mere rumour of an approach of the Afghüns dispersed 
the soldiers. In the darkness of night most of them lost their way, and 
several detachments entered the valleys occupied by the Afghans: Their 
enemies being engaged in plundering, they were at first safe; bnt next 
day were all cut off. This was the occasion when Bir Bar with 
600 officers fell (vide p. 214). 

In the 3lst year (994), Z Kh. operated successfully against the 
Mahmands and Ghoris near Pasháwar, who under their chief Jalál* *d-Din 
Rawaháni had committed numerous predations, In the next year, Z Kh. 
was made governor of Zábulistán vice Màn Singh, and moved, ia the 
Wird year, against the Yüsnfzi'bs After eight months’ fighting they 
submitted, bat 2 Kh. insisted on occupying their territory. He followed 
the same policy ae before, and erected a large Fort on the banks of the 
tiver Pajkora* (s, Sau, where their district commences. During the 
festival of the S-t Qurbini (Baqr 51d, in. Zi Hijjah), he surprised the 
Afghing and took possession of the whole district, erecting a fort wherevor 
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he thought necessary, and leaving in each a auffieiont number of soldiers * 
(Vite No. 46.) 

In the 35th year he was sent to punish anveral rebellious samindara 
in the Himálayas, Moat gf them, ag Rje Budi (Badhi) Chant of Nagarkot 
(tide p. 249), Ray Pertab of Mankot, Raja Parisrim of Mount Jami, 
Raja Bish of Mau, Ray Raldhadr of Lakhinpür, ete., mubmitted and 
accompanied Z. Kh. to Court, though they had an army of 10,000 horse 
ami a lnc af foot soldiers, 

After having been made, in the 36th year, a Commander of Four 
Thousand, Z. Kh. was allowed an Salam and a »uggára (vide p. 02), and 
was appointed, in the following vear, governor of the districts beyond 
the Indus up to the Hindükush, when new opportunities offered for 
punihimg the mountaineers. 

In tha Ist year hé was tnde a Commander of Five Thousand and 
governor of Kibul, vice Qulij Khán. In the same year, Prince Salim 
fell in love with Z. Kh.' daughter, and married her «oon after, though 
Akhar waa displeaged (vide p. 238, L 1, from below), With the death 
of Jalil Khan Rawshini the disturbances in Zábulistün came to an 
end, and Z% Kh. was ordered to. Láhor, from where Akbar, on his return 
from Burhanpiir, called him to Agra. 

Z. Kh. died in 1010, partly from excessive drinking. He played on 
several inatruments, and composed poeta. Ax 8aSid Khan (No. 25) for 
his eunuchs, and Quiij Khin (No. 43) for his horses, so was Z. Eh, famwus 
for his elephants. 

À son of his, Shukr" 'Ullah (No, 373), eide below, was à Commander of 
Two Hundred. The MaSásir mentions another «on, Mughul Khán, who 
served under Jahangir and Shábjahàn (eide Pàdisháhn. II, p. 641) and 
died 19th Ranm:án, 1067, He commanded for some time Fart Odgir 
in the Dukhin, where the author of the MaSdsir later found an inscription 
referring to hia appointment. For a second daughter, vide p. 346. 

For Zayn Khán's brother, vide No. 38 

35. Mirzà Yüxuf Khán, son of Mir Alimad-i Razawl. 

i Ho wae a renl Sayyid of Mashhad, and was much liked by Akbar. 
Inthe S0th year he wasa Commander of Two Thousand and Vive Hundred, 
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When Shahbaz Khan loft Bihar for Bengal, M. Yūsuf Khān was sent 
from Audh to keep Bihar. In the 32nd year (995), when Qisim Khan 
(No. 59) resigned, M. Y, was sent to. Kaahmir ax. ruler. He was much 
liked bv the people cf that country, conciliated Shams Chak, the 
claimant to the throne, and sent him to Court, In the 34th year (997), 
Akbar visited Kashmir, anl issued several orders regarding the taxation 
of the country, In the districts of Mararáj and Kamráj, i.e, the upper 
and lower districts on both sides of the Balist river, be fixed thë taxes 
at one-fourth, 

In Kashmir every piece of ground is called patta, though a palta 
originally i» equal to 1 Bigha, 1 Biswa (/1aA1) of Akbar. Two and a half 
patitas and a little more are equal to 1 Kashmiri Bigha. Three kinds of 
grain pay taxes n Kashmir, and each village is assessed at some khartodrs 
of ahüli, .À Kharwir is equal to 3 mane, 8 sera of Akbar. The principal 
weight used in Kashmir ia the fark, which is equal to 8 sers of Akbar (vide 
p- 90, note 2), At the time of the Rabi crop, they take 2 tarks from each 
palla of wheat and vetches (mash). The country having been recently 
annexed, wan ussessed very lightly, at 22 lacs Aharwürs, which was 
2 lacs more than before, the bharwár being reckoned st 16 dims, For 
this sum, Akbar handed over Kashmir to M. Y., Kh. 

In the 36th year, one of M. Y, Kh.'s Mutasaddix (revenue clerks) fled 
to Court, and stated that the revenue should be 50 per cent (dah-pánzdah) 
higher, and the kharwdr shonld be valued at 29 dams. M. Y. Kh. informed 
Akbar that so high an assessment was an impoesibility ; but Akbar 
sent Qáxi Nur" "lah and Qázi SÀlf to Kashmir to report on the revenue. 
As M. Y. Khàán's people assumed a threatening attitude, Nür" “Ilah 
returned, and Akbar sent Hasan Beg Shayky SUmari(No, 167) to Kaslimir, 
On his arrival, some of M. Y. Kh.'s people made a conspiracy, and stirred 
up the malcontents of the country, who collected under Yüdgàr, the son 
of M. Y. Kh^» uncle. Tho disturbances became so serious that Qazi 
SAN and Hasan Beg returned to Hindüstàn; but tho rebels blockaded 
the roads and killed Qazi SAI, Hasan Bog escaped, not without wounds, 
Yadgar then read the déuiba in his name, and had dies prepared for 
striking coins. Several bad omens foreshadowed hisspeedy ruin. Without 
having any knowledge of this rebellion, Akhur revisited Kashmir; but 
when he was informed of the state of the country, he put M. Y. Kh. 
under the charge of Abi 'l-Faz!. Yadgir in vain tried to oppose Akbar 
at the frontier passes, and fled from Srinagar to Hiripar, where some 
of M. Y. Kh.'s men spread at night the rumour that Akbar had suddenly 
arrived. In the confuxion which ensued, Yadgàr fled outside of the camp, 
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nocompanied by a servant of the name of Yüsuf. His camp was plundered 
and M. Y. Kh.'s roen got hold of Yüsuf, who had returned to get a horse 
for his master. They tortured him, till he confessed where Yadgar was. 
Soon after, they caught him and cut off his head, 

As M. Y, Kh. refused to remain in charge of Kashmir under the 
increased revente, the country was made LAlípo, and. Shams" 'd-Din 
Kháfi (No. £59) was appointed Governor with 3,000 troops. Some timo 
after, at Prince Salim's request, M. Y, Kh. was re-instated, 

In the 38th year, M. Y. Kk, was appointed: Dirogha of the Topkina, 
and received Jaunpür as tuyül, eice Qalij Khan (1002); but in the 41st 
year his jagir was transferred to Gujrit, to enable him to serve in the 
Dakhin. In the following year, when Sadiq of Hart (No, 43) died, 
M. Y. Kh was appointed atáliq to Prince Marid, whom he joined in 
Bálüpür (Barár). After the death of Prince Murád (p. 322), M. Y. Kh. 
distinguished himself, together with Abü 'L-Fazl, in the Dakhin wars, 
and later, under Prince Dinyal, in the conquest of Abmadabid, on which 
occasion M. YK. is said to have been more energetic than other grandees, 

After joining Akbar's Court at Burhünpür, in the 46th year, M. Y, Kh. 
wont again to Prince DinyAl, who, in 1010, sent him to assist. Abü ']-Fazl 
and the Khan-Khinin at Bilighit.. But soon after, he died of an abscess 
at Jalnapür! in Jumüda H, of the same year. His body was taken to 
Mash, bad. * 

M. Y. Kl. generally stayed at Bultanpür, which he looked upon as his 
Indian home, His contingent consisted exclusively of Rohilas, whose 
wages he paid monthly. 

His sone. Y. Mirzd Lashkart Safshikan Khan (No. 375): Hiv was 
under Akbar Thinadar of Bir (East of Abmadnagar), and got from 
Jahangir the title of Safdar Khán, and a fwyül in Bihár.. In tbe 5th year 
(of Jahángir), he was promoted to the post. of à Commander of. 1,500, 
with 700 horse, and was made in the following year Sübadár of Kashmir. 
In tho 8th year, he was removed from his office, In the 2let year, when: 
Mahibat Khan had fled, ho was sent towards Dihli to intercept Mahübat's 
treasured which were known to have arrived from Bengal. This he did. 
In the beginning of Shah Jubán's reign, ho was made à Commander of 
2,500, and 2,000 horse, received the title of Safshikan Khán, and was 
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again sent to Bir, where he remained for a long time, He withdrew at 
Just from public life, got à pension of Rs. 12,000 per annum, and lived 
at Labor. Hy died in 1055, 

He was frank to à fault. Once he invited the Mangabdirs of Kabul, 
and feasted them on pork; and when called to Court, to answer for 
his conduct, he gave Jahingir a lesson by saying that not only pork, 

— but also wine was forbidien in the law. For this answer he fell into 


2. Mirzi STea; (3.2), He was a good prose writer, and wrote a 
history of the world, entitled Chaman. 
V. Mirnt Aflatiin, “ He lived with his brother.” He waa subsequently 
made Mutawalli of Sikandra (Akbar's tomb), whore ho died. 
A relation of M, Y. Rh, Mir €Abd* ‘lah, was under Shihjahiin a 
Contmander of 1.500 and 600 horse. Hw was for some time Governor of 
Fort Dharür, E. of Bir, mentioned above, He dinil in the Sth yaur of 


Vi. Commanders of Four Thousand, 
36. Mahdi Qasim Khan. 
The Ta‘agét mentions him among the Commanders of Five Thousand. 
He served under M_ Askari, Bibar's third son, whose (outer brother he 
was, His brother was Ghazanfar Koka * {Ant}. Hamiyan, after the 
conquest of Gujnit, had appointed SAxkari to Ahmadabad. One night, 
wherchalf drunk, M. * Axkarj said, ^ I am king and the shadow of God"; 
when: Ghazanfar gently replied, “Thou art drunk, and hast lost thy 
senses,” at which all who were present laughed, CAskari got enraged, 
and imprisoned Glinganfar; but he escaped, went to. Sultàn. Bahadur, 
king of Gujrat, who had retreated to Fort Diu, and betrayed the plans 
of SAakari. Bahadur thereapan collected anarmy, marched to Abmadabüd 
and drove the Prince away (mde No. 12). 
Mahdi Qisim Khün joined Humiyün on his return from Persia, and 
wus made in the beginning of Akbar's reign, a Commaniler of Four 
— "Thousand. In the 10th year, SAbd® 'f- Majid Asaf Khan (No, 49) had been 
ordered to panrue Khan Zamün (No. 15); but entertaining doubts regard- 
ing his own satoty, he fled to Garha (Jabalpir), M. Q, Kh. was, therefore, 
_ sent to Garha, after Akbar had, in 973, returned from Jaunpür to Agra, 
and was onleted to capture Abd '-Majid. When M. Q. Kh. arrived 
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at Garha, SAbd* "I-Majid fled to Khán Zamán ; but the wretched state 
of the country displeased M. Q, Kh. so much, that without asking Akbar's 
permission, he left Garha and went to Makkah. From there he returned 
over Persia and Qandaliar, anid arrived, towards the end of the 13th 
year, at Rantanbhir (which Alcbar besieged), and saked to be forgiven, 
sending at the same time & fine batch of Persian horses as à. present, 
Akhbar pardoned him, restored him to his old rank, and gave him Lakhana 
as Ayal. 

T Nothing tle ix known of him (MaSágir), He had been dead for 
some time in 1001, when tha. 7a5agát was cempleted, Husayn. Khin 
Tukriya (No, 53) was the son of his sinter and hig gon-in- Jaw- 

Ho had a villa at L&hor, which was called Bágh-« Mali Qünim Khan, 
«ide Badáoni T, 90, 202. and Calcutta Review for Owcteber, 1869 
ee Death). 

37. Muzaffar Khan-i Turbati. 

Turbat is the name of a tribe (ulis) in. Khurásán.— Hia full name i& 
Khwájn Mugaffar Ali Khán-i Turbati He was Bayrim's DIwan. Bayrám 
delegated him from Dipálpür t« Sher Muhammad Diwána (p, 332), who 
sent him in chains to Akhbar, Though several courtiers advived the 
Emperor to kill Muzaffar, hi pardoned him, snd made him Sinil (Collector) 
of the Pargana of Parsarar, Subsequently Akbar made him Dieán-i 
Ruyitat (Collector of the Imperial Stores, ete.), and at last Diván of tho 
Empire, with the title of Muzaffar Khán (971), Hája Todar Mal waa then 
- under him. According to Badi,oni, the two quarrelled incessantly; 
though peoplo suid that the Raja wae a better financier than Muzaflar, 
whese accession to office was honoured by the shart farikh 2. E 
{={71), or “ Tyrant "*. - 

In the Tith year ia aboliahed the Jam®-* Ragqmi, "This ie the name 
of the assessment ot the Dihli empire, which had existed since the timo 
of Bayrám ; but the rent roll &howed an assessment very different from 
the actual atute of things: “for, on account of the number of men 
(kasati mardum, ie, Jigir-holdem) and tho unsettled state (galb-é 
wildyat) of the eountry, the revenne was increased jn name (ho-müm 
afziida) for the sake of mere show (bariai masida itibar), This Jitns-i 
Ragmi was now abolished (eile Third Book, Ain- Dahadla) and 
Muzaffat prepared a rent roll according to hís esperience and the returns 
ot Qanüngos, The new tent roll was eulled Jaw$-- Hapit Hal, or the roll 
of the present actual income (vide p. 352), An the Dagh law (pp. 265, 
266, and p. 262) did not then exist, Muzafiar Khán fixed the number of 
soldiers which the contingents of the Amirs and the Mulazims (friends 
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of the king) should contain, and the soldiers were divided into three 
lassen! 

In tlie 12th year it was reported that Mugaffar loved a hoy of the 
name of Qutb, Akbar had the boy forcibly removed, whereapon Muzgafiar 
assumed the garb of a Faqir, and want into the forest, Akbar was thus 
obliged to recall hint, und restored the beloved. 

In the 17th year a mania for Chaupar (p. 313) had seized. Akbar's 
Court. Mugaffar lost not only his gold muhurs, but also his temper, und 
annoyed the Emperor so much that he was told to go to Makkah. But 
he was recalled, and joined the Court at Sarat, which Akbar then besieged. 
In the J8th year (981), after having been for some time in Sérangpir 
in Malwa, he was appointed Vakil of the Empire, with the title of Zumlat* 
"‘LMulk. But he did several things which Akbar did not approve of, 
and when the Emperor returned from Patna, from where he had 
dispatched a corps to take Rahtás in South Bihàr, be ordered Muzaffar 
to join the expedition, without allowing him firet to. pay. his. respecta 
(vide Briggs IT, 249). Like his companion, Khwája Shams* 'd-Dim 
Khàfr (No. 159), M. distinguished himself in the campaign, punished the 
rebels on several occasions, and took Hajipir, of which the Afghins 
had again taken possession, For these services, M. was appointed, in 
the 20th. vear, Governor of Biház, from Chausi to Garhi, Boon after 
the taking of MHájipür, M. was nearly caught by a party of Afghins, 
who saw him reconnoiteting the banks of the Ghandak. 


In the 22nd year, M. returned to Court, where Shih Mangir (No, 122) ` 


and Rája Todar Mal continued, under his superintendence, their financial 
reforms. 

On the death of Khan Jahán (No. 24) in 986, he was made Governor 
of Bengal 

Iu the 25th year (888), Shih Mangilr subjected the Amirs of Bihar 
and Bengal to strict inquiries, and called on them to refund sums 
whieh thev had spent without —S When he insisted on his 
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demands, Matgim-i Kabuli and several other grandees that hell jégirs 
in Bihür. rebelled. AMtugaffar imitated Shah Mangir’s policy in Bengal, 
and when he commenced vigoroualy to collect outstandings, Baba Khan 
Qáqubál und other Jigindirs of Bengal rebelled likewise, M. defeated 
them ou wveral vecasions, but would nov listen to proposals of peace, 
At last the Bih&r rebels joined those of Bengal, and mustered a sufficient 
force to take tlie field against Muzaffar. Notwithstanding this, the rebels 
would have gladly come to tornia anil gono to Oris, kad not Muzafar 
letrayed his weakness by moving to the Fort of Tania, which, according 
to Bada,oni, consisted of nothing but four old walle, The rebels thus 
emboldened demanded full pardon, permission to go to Makkah, and 
restoration of one-third of their property, At this janeture, Sharaf 
'd-Din Husayn (No. 17) escaped. from. Mnzaflir's custody, joined the 
rebels, and informed them of M.» miserable condition, They moved, 
therefore, against Tanda, took it, captured M., wnd killed him (Rabi* 1, 
283)! 

The Jamis Masjid in Agra was built bv Muzaffar- Lam told the Masjid 
ix now in ruins, which still go by the name of Nawab Mizaffar Khan i 
Masjid ot Kal Masjid. Thy Ma*ésir sayn th stood in the Katya Miyan 
Rayig, bat this name does not appear to be now-a-days in use. The 
Masjid now called the Jimi Masjid of Agra wae built, im 1058, by Jahin 
Ari Shihjahin’s daughter, at a eost of five lacs of Rupees, 

According to the Mir*at* "I-54lam, his youngest daughter was married 
to Shah Path" ‘lab of Shiraz. 

38, Sayf Khan Koka, elder brother of Zayn Khün Koka (No. $4). 

Hix mother bod only daughters, and when she was pregnant with 
Suyf Khan, her husband threatened to divorce her, should it again 
turn out to be a daughter. She complained of this to Akbar's mother, 
and Akbar, though then a child, told her husband that fio would incur 
his displeasure if he should do so 5 “besides,” said bi; it «hull be thia 
time a fime boy." The mother looked upon Prince Akbar’s words ùe a 
prophecy from heaven, and in course of time Sayf Khan was born. 

Akbar was very fond of Sayf Khan, and roade him, though quite 
young, a Commander of Four Thousand, He distinguisbed himself hy 
his bravery, especially in the 17th year, at the taking of Sürat, where he 
was wounded by a bullet. In the beginning of the next year (981), be 
accompanied Akbar on his forced march from Agra to Abmadibid 
(p, 343), and was killed bravely fighting with Muhammad Husayn Mirza. 
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How Akbar appreciated liis servioee may be deen from the fact, that 
having hoard that Savíf Khán was heavily involved, he paid, on his return 
to Agra, every debt due by him. 

His two sons, Sher Afkan (455), and Amán" "lah (3256) are mentioned 
lelos as Commanders of Two Hundred and Fifty. 

39. Raja Todar Mal, « Khatri. 

He was born at Lahor, The Ma'asír? 'I-Umará does not record. his 
services before the 18th year of Akbar's reign ; but T. M. appears to have 
entered Akbar's sorvice at a very early period. In 971, he was empleyed 
under Muzaffar (Bad, IL, 65), and in 972, he served under Akbar against 
Kiuin Zaman (vide No. 61). Ho held the first important post in the 18th 
year, when after the couquest of Gujrat he was Jet there to assess that 
province, In the 19th year, after the conquest of Patna, he got an 
Salant and « waggGra (A*in 19), and was ordered to neeompany MunSim 
Khan to Bengal. He was the soul ot the expedition. In the. battle 
with Dá*üd Khán- Kararán;, when Khán SAlam (vide No. 58) had been 
killed, snd Munsim Khán's hone had run away, the Rája held his ground 
bravely, and “not only was there no defeat, but an actual victory". 
"What harm,” said Todar Mal, “ift Khin SAlam is dead; what KE 
if the Khan Khiandn has run away, the empire is ours!“ After settling 
several financial matters in Bengal and Oriana, Todar Mal went to Court, 
and was employed in revenue matters. When Khin Jahin (No, 24) 
went to Bengal, Todar Mal waa ordered to uccotnpany him, He dix 
tinguished himeel!, ae before, in the defeat and capture of Dá*üd.. In the 
2st your, he toak the spoils of Bengal to Court, among them 300 to 400 
elephants, In the following year, he was again sent to Gujrat, vice Vazir 
Khan (No, 41), who had given no satisfaction. Whilst arranging at 


_ Ahmadabad matters with Vazir Khán, Muzaffar Husayn, at the instigation 


of Mihr SAN Kolübi, rebellod. Vazir Khán proposed to retreat to the Fort, 
but. Todar Mal wus ready to fight, and defeated Muzaffar in the 22nd 
year, near Dholquh, which lies 12 Kos from Alimadábüd. — Vazir Khán 


-would have been lost in this battle, if Tojar Mal had not come to his 


assistance, Muzalffar, after his defeat, lled to Jünágarh, 
In the same year Todar Mal was appointed Fasir. When Akbar 
left Ajmir for the Panjáb, the house idols of the Raja were low, an 


mentioned ot p. 93, note. 


When the news of Mazaffar's death (No. 37) and the occupation of 
the whole of Bengal and Bihar by the rebela reached Akbar, he sent 
Todar Mal, Sadiq Khitn, Tarson Khon, ete., from Fathyür Sikei to Bihar. 


Mubibb SAl (No. 107); Governor of Rahtis and Mulammad MaSsam 
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Khán-i Farankhüdi (No, 157) were appointed Lumaki or puxiliaries. 
The latter joined the Raja with 5,000 well-equipped: hore, evidently 
bent on rebellion, Tojar Mal managed to keep him quiet; but he 
reported the matter to Court. ‘The Bengal rebels, under Ma*süm-i Kübuli, 
the Qüqehüls and Mirxá Sharaf* 'd-Din Tbusayn, with 230,000 horwe, 
600 elephants, and many ships and artillery, laid colinetod near Muangir, 
and Tovar Mal, from fear of treachery among his auxiliaries, abut himself 
upin the Fort of Mungir, instead of rinkinys general engagement, During 
the sioge, two of his officers, Humáyün Farmill and Tarkhàn. Driwána, 
joined the rebels, "Though auffering from want of provisions, Todar 
Mal bold himself bravely, especially as he received timely remittances 
from Court. After the siege had lasted for somo time, Baba Khin Qigehal 
died, and Jabari, son of Majniin Khan Qigahal desired to leave, The 
rebel army dispersed ; Ma‘siim-i Kabull went to South Bihar, and SArab 
Bahüdur wished to surprise Patna, and take possession of the Imperial 
treasury, which Pahir Khan (perhaps No. 407) had safely lodged in the 
Fort of that town. After sending Ma*süm«4 Farankhüdi to Patna, to 
asdst Pahár Khün, Tedar Mal, and Sadiq Khin followed Massimi 
-Kübuli to. Bihàr. Ma*süm made a fruitlews attempt to defeat. Südlq 
Kian in a sudden night attack, but was obliged to retreat, finding a ready 
asylum with $188 Khár, Zamindár of Oris&, Todar Mal was thus enabled 
to report to Akbar that South Bihar, as {at as Garhi, was re-antiexed to 
the Dihli empire. —— 

In the 37th vear (990) 'Todar Mal was made Divin, or rather Vail. 
During this year he introduced his financial reforma which have made 
him so famous. The third book of the A*in contains his new rent-roll, 
or Asli Jam$-i Tümár, which superseded Muzalfar's assessment (p. 373). 
His regulations rogarding the coinage have been alluded to above, and 
others may be found in the Akharnima, 

The most important reform introduced by Tojar Mal is the 
in the langusge.and the character weed for the revenue acrounts. Formerly 
they had been kept in Hindi hy Hind) Muharrire. Tovar Mal ordered 
that all government accounts should henceforth be written in Pomian, 
Ho thus forced his co-religionista to learn the court lungnnge of their 
rulere—a circumstance which may well compare to the introduction 
of the. English language in tbe courte of India. Tho study of Persian 
therefore became néceasary for ity pecuniary advantages. 

'ToJar Mal's order, id Akhar's generous policy of allowing Hinriüs to 
compete forthe highert honouts—ww saw on p, $63 that M&n Singh! wasthe 
first Commander of Seven Thousand —explain two facts, firat, that before 


[' Or Mabá Singh !—P.] 
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the end of the ISth century the Hindüs hd. almost become the Persinti 
teachers of the Mulammadatne > secondly, that « new dinlect could arise 
in upper India, the Urda, which without the Hindüs as receiving medium, 
never could have been called inte existence, Whether we attach more 
inflnence to ToJar Mal's ordor ar to Akbar’s policy, which once initiated, 
his sucovssors, willing or not, had to follow, one fact xhonld be borne 
in mind that before the times of. Akbar, the Hindüs, as a rule; did not 
atudv Persian, and stood therefore politically below their Muliamtiasdan 
rulora. 

In the 29th vear, Akhar honoured him by paying him a visit, In the 
a2nd your, a Khatri, from private hatred, wounded T. M. ot) a march at 
night time, The man waa at once ent down, 

When Bir Bar (No. 85) had beet killed in the war with the Yiiaulzi*ix, 
T. M. wae ordered to accompany Min Singh, who had been appointed 
oommunder-io-chiel, Tn tha Hth year, whan Akbar went to Kashmir, 
T. M. wae left in charge of Laihor. Soon. after, he applied for leave to 
go to the banks of the Ganges, as he was old and wished to die. Akbar 
let lim go; but he recalled him from Hardwár, and told him that looking 
after bis duties was mor) virtuous than sitting on the banks of the 
Ganges, T. M. unwillingly retarnel, but died soon after, on the 11th day 
of the year 998 (ride No. 27, p. 353), 

Thongh often accused of headstrongnexs and bigotry by contem- 
porancous historians, Tojar Mals fame, a» general and financier, has 
outlived the deeds of most of Akbar's grandees ; together with Abü 'L-Fazl 
and Man Singh, he is best known to the people of India at the present day. 

His son Dhirfi (No. 190) was a Commander of Seven Hundred, and 
was killed during the Sindh expedition, while serving under Khan Khánán 
(p. 335). People say that he used to shoe his horaea with golden shoes, 

The name Today Mal is often spelt in MSS, with the Hindi 7), d, 
and y, which explains the spelling * Tore! Mall”, whieh we find in old 
histories. Under Shahjabin also there lived a distinguished courtier 
ofthe nane "Tojar Mal”, l 

The Tafrih* 'LSIEmárat!says Todar Mal's father died whon T. M. wus 


uite young, and that the widow wa» m grent distress. T. M,, at an early 
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aye, shower much clearness and common sense, and received an appoint- 
ment as writer, from which humble position he rose to the greatest 
honourn, 

40, Muhammed Qasim Khán, o! Nishápür. 

The MaSasir calla him Qasim Mubammad Khas, aml has put his name 
under th» letter Q; but Abà 'I-Fagl, Bada,ont, and the Tabaqdt give his 
name in the above order, 

Ho was a rich landownet of Nishápür, nnd fled after the invasion of 
the Uzbaks to India, where he served under Bayrim Khin, He 
distinguished himself in the war with Sikandar Sir, and served as Hardwal, 
ar leader of the van, under Khan Zaman (No. 15) in the battle with Hemá. 
Immodistely alter, but still in the frst vear of Akbar's reign, he was 
sent.aguinat Ej Khan, who had defeated Rand Udai Sing of Maiwir, 
and taken possession of Negor and Ajmir Haj] Khin was an old 
servant of Sher Khan, and wae distinguished for his wisdom and bravery. 
On the appearance of the Lmperialists, however, Haji Khin’s army 
dispersed, and he himself withdrew to Gujrat. M. Q. Kh. thus took 
possession of Nigor and Ajmir, which for # long time remained the 
south-western frontier of Akbar's empire, 

In the 5th year, he left Bayrám's party, and joined the Chaghta*i 
nobles. He commanded tho left wing of Shams" 'd-Din Atga's corpe in 
the fight in which Bayr&m was defeated |p. 332). After the victory, 
he received Multàn as jágir. 

He was next sent to Rárungpür in Málwa, where, in tho 8th year, he 
was visited by Akbar on his sudden hunting expedition to that province, 
the object of which was to get bold of *Abd" lah Khan Usbak (No. 14), 
M. Q. Kh. assisted in the pursuit. l 

According to the Tabagát, M. Q. Kh. died soon after at 
. 4i Vazir Khan, brother of SAbd* ‘l-Majid-i Agaf Khan (1), E 
Harát (No. 49). 

When Vazir Khán escaped with his brother (mde below, No. 49) 
from Bahádur Khán (No, 31), he tlod to Kara, and obtained pubsequontly, 
s the medintion of Mugeffar Khiin (No. 37), free pardon for himself 

gal Khan. 

In the 2lst year, when €Azir Koka (p. 344) had incurred Akbar's 
diaploasare, V, Kh was sent to Gujrat to govern in SAzbr's name, and 
when that chief had been called to Court, he was appointed governor 
(sipahedlar) of the province. Bat he did not distinguish himeelf, and. 
Akbar, in the 22nd year, sent Tolar Mal (No, 39) to Gujnit, to take 
tb« administration out of V. Kh.'s hands, Tt happened that about the 
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satne time, Mike SAN Gulibt, a friend of M. Iorülitm Husayn, rebelled 
and set up us king Muzaffar Husayn lbrühim's young son; whom he had 
brought from the Dakhin. As mentioned above, the rebellion was crushod 
through Togar Mal’s bravery. When tho Raja left, Mihr SAli appeared 
again; and V, Kh, most of whose soldiers had joined the rebel, shut 
himself ip in the fort of Abmadábad. In one of the assaulta, Mihr «Ali 
was killod by x bullet, and Mugaffar Husayn Mirzà, from timidity, raised 
the siege. Notwithstanding this success, matters in Gujrit did not 
improve, and oppressions became wo numerous, that Akbar deposed 
V. Kh. and called him to Court, 

In the 25th year, Akbar appointed him vasir in the place of Shih 
Maneür of Shirüz (No. 122), and soon after governor of Audh. 

In the 27th year, when M. SAziz (No. 31) had been sent to Bihár, 
V. Kh. was ordered to join him with hie contingent, and as after the 
flight of MaSpfim Khan sickness obliged SAziz to return to Bihár, he left 
V. Kh. in charge of the province, till a new Sibadir should be appointed. 
V. Kh. made use of the opportunity, and moved against Qutli Khan, 
ruler of Orisa, whom he defeated (ide p. 356), Qutli, in the following- 
(29th) year, sent tribute, and was loft in possession of Orisa. V. Kh. 
returned to Tanda, and applied himeelf, with the assistance of Sadiq 
Khan (No. 43) and Shahbaz Khan-i Kamba (No. 80) to financial matters. 

In the 31st year, Akbar ordered that each süba should, in future, be 
ruled by two Amirs, and Vazir Khan was appointed Sübadür of Bengal, 
with Mubibb «Ali Khán (No. 107) a» assistant. In the following year, 
995, V. Kh. died. 

Shühbáx Khán, who was Bakhshi of Bengal, allowed Mirzü Muliammad 
Sálib, V. Kli.'4 son, to take command of his father’s contingent. But. 
M. M. Salih showed much inclination to rebel, and Akbar sent Mir Murid 
(282, or 380) to bring him and his contingent to Court, On the route, 
at Fathpür Hanswah, he behaved so rebelliously, that Mir Murid 
imprisoned him with the assistance of the jügirdárs of the district, and 
took him fettered to Akbar. He was kept imprisoned for some time. 

42. Quiij Khan 

He is called Andajant, from Andaján, à provinee of. Farghána, south 
ofthe Sayhün, His ancestors had been for many years serving under the 
Tiímürides, His grandfather was a noble at Sultan Husayn Mirzá Büyqrá'a 
court. 

The principal facts of his life have been mentioned on p, 35, note 2. 
In mentioning hie appointment to Sürat, tbe * iron fort“, which Akbar, 
in the 17th year, conquered in one month and seventeen days, Abi 'I-Fazl 
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nxvs that the Fort had been built in 947 (8.0. 1540-41), by Safar Agha, 
alias Khadáwand Khün, » Turkish slave of Sultán Malimüd of Gujrat, 
The tariéA of ita construction is characteristic (metre long Ramat), 

wt AN SA aly eee oe a 

** May this structure prove a barrier for thy chest and the life of tho 
Firingi," 1 

Qulij Khin died at the age of eighty, on the 10th. Ramazán 1022 
(ond of A.p, 1613)2 nt Peshawar. Hà was at hís death a Commander of 
Six Thousand, Five Thousand borse. 

The Ma*ánir andl Bada,oni (111, p. 288) say that lis belonged to the 
tribe of Sua, che Juni Qurbánt (5) : but for the latter word the MSS, 
have different readings, as Qurbdnt Furbdni, Faryini, eto. 

The Matéeir copies from the Zakhirat® Ikhawinin the following story. 
which is ssid to have taken place in A.&.. 1000, when. Jaunpür was Q.'s 
jigin "Q, was building a house, when the working men in digging came 
to n cnpolalike-structure, Q. and several other mspectable mon. were 
called, and they remained on the spot till the newly discovered building 
was fully dug out. It had a door with an immense lock attached to it 
weighing one man, When forced open, an old man made his appearance, 
who asked the bystanders in Sanserit, whether Ram Chandr's anafar 
(incarnation) had taken place; whether he had got back his Sita; 
whether Krishna's avatar had takon place at Mathuri; and, lastly, 
whether Muhammad had appeared in Arabia. On receiving affirmative 
answers to these questions, the old man further wished to know, whether 
the Ganges still flowed. ‘This also being affirmed, he expressed a wish 
to be taken out. Q. then put up seven tents, joined to each other, in 
each of which the sage remained for a day, On the 8th day he came out, 
and said prayers according to the way of Mubammadans-— Ju.sleep and 
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eating he differed from other men; he «poke to no one, and died after 
vix months." 

Qui: Khin's sons. — 1. Mirzà Sayf lah (No, 292), 2. Mirzi Chin 
Quiij (No. 293), rigurding whom vide below. 

A3. Sádiq Khán, son of Bàgir of Marit. 

Other historians call him Sádiq Muhammad Khan Hie father, 
Muhammad: Báqir, had been war to Qarü Khán Turkmán, ruler. of 
Khurisn. Qará had rebellod ugminst Sháh "admisp, and fled to India. 
Sadiq entered Buyrim’s sorvine as Rikdbdar (epur-holder),4 and gat soon 
After a mansab, and. was mado, after Bayriim's death, an Amir, addons 
(U1, 220) alludes to his services under Humivin in Qandaliir, and the 
Tabagüt say» that he ad been since his youth in Akhar's service. 

After the conquest of Putna, Akbar returned by boat to Jaunpür. 
On the road, in vrossing the river at. Chausá, » valuable elephant perishe 
through $'a catelesaness, Akbar confiscatod hi jágir, exclided him from 
Court, and. told him to go to Bhath (Bhath Ghori, or Banda-Rewa), 
to get another elephant. After passing over " the heights and the low: 
pluces " of fortune, Südiq, in tlie 20th year, returned to Court with 
100 elephants, and waa restored to favour. He was made governor of 
Garha, rice Rai Sarjan (No, 96), In the 22nd year (985), 8., with several 
other grandees, was ordered to punish Rája Madhukar, should be not 
submit peacefully. Passing the confines of Narwar, S. aw that kindness 
would not do ; he therefore took the fort of Karhari (15.5), and cutting 


down the jungle, advanced to the river Dasthürà, close to which Ündehha 
lay, Madtukar’s residence. A fght ensoed. — Madlinkar was wounded 
and fled with his son Rim Så}. Another son of his, Horal Dew (Ma* dir, 
Ho-al Ráo), and about 200 RAjpüts were killed. S. remained 
in the Raja's territory. Driven to extremities, Madhukar sent Ram 
Chand (No. 248), a relation of his, to Akbar at Bahira, and asked and 
vbtained pardon. Om the 3rd Ramazán, 986, Sadiq with the penitent 
Raja arrived at Court, 

Soon niter Ss agt* wore transferred to the Eastern District of the 
empire, so that he might take part in the suppression of the revolt in 
Bengal. In the 37th year, during the temporary ubaenee uf SAzix Koka 








i Akkar dilikat tho names Mabini and dhwad ; lemoe we ful that Abü' Fag! 
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" (No, 21), Sadiq and Mubibb SAW Khán (No. 107), defeated Khabita,! 
one of MaS¢um’s officers, on the Ghandak near Hajipir, und sent his head 
to Akbar. Inthe beginning of the 28th yoar, he paid his respecta at Court, 
but was immediately ordered to rejoin Mirzi Koka, who had again left 
for Bikar. 

In the beginning of the 20th year, he was ordered to move to Vazir 
Khàn (No, 41), who at.& place six doe from Bardwün was treating with 
r Qutli.? Through $s skill, a sort of peace was concluded, which confirmed 
Qutlü in the powsession of Orisi. $. then returned to his teyal at Patna. 

| Whon Shahbaz Khin (No. 80) returned from his expedition to Bháti, the 
tuyüldárs of Bengal and Bihár were ordered to move to him. §., however, 
was no friend of Shahbaz. The mutual dislike rose to the highest pitch, 
when once §.'s elephant ron against Shahbaz, who believed the accident 
premoditated : and Akbar sent Khwaja Sulaymin (No. 327) to Bengal 

- to settle their differences. Ons was to remuin in Bengal, the other to go 

= to Bihár; but &, in the 20th vear, Jeft Bengal without permission, and 


went to Court, where he was not admitted, But when Shálibüz went 
from Bihárto Bengal, 8. went again to Court, and was appointed governor 
of Multan. 

When the Rawahinis in the District of Mount Ter&h (»' 22), " which 
lies west of Pasháwar, and is 3 bor long, and 12 kos broad,” eua 
disturbances, S., in the 2nd venr, was ordered to bring them to obedience, 
whieh he did with much tact and firmness. After the rtum of Zayn 
= (No. 34) from Bijor, 8, waa sunt there, to subjugate the Yiisaiza.is, 

In the 90th year, Prince Márud was aent from Malwa to Gijrit, and 
as TemaSil Quill Khan (No. 46) had not given satisfaction as Fakil, S. was 
appointed otf to the Prince? whan in the 40th year he accompanied 
to the Dakhin. Shihbiz Khan, being one of the auxiliaries, the old 


raised, 8. distinguished himself in protecting the frontiers of Harir. 
_In the beginning of the 41st year ho wax made a Commander of Five 
Thowsand, Le eS e 
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booty, He was then made governor of Sháhpür, whieh town Prince 
Murad had founded six Ios from Balapir. 

Sadiq died at ShahpGr in the beginning of 1005, At Dholpür, which 
“lies 20 kos from Agm, nmr tho lofi bankon the Chambal river,” $8. 
hind erected splendid buildings and à mausoloum, | He lal also done much 
for tho cultivation of the surrounding country. 

Ho was one of the best officers Akbar had. - 

Hix wons. 1, Zahid Khan (No. 286); à Commander of Three Hundred 
and Fifty. In the 47th vear, he wax made a Ahan, and, on the accession 
of Jabüngir, a Commander of Two Thousand. 

2. Dost Muhammad (No. 287), 3, Yàr Muhammad (No, 258) 
** Neither of them waa alive at the time of Shábjahàn," MaSawr, 

4. Ráy Ráyaingh, »n of Ray Kalyan Mal (No, 93), 

Ray Singh belonged to the Rathore of Bikantr, and i» the fourth 
descendant from Rày Máldeo. His father, Kalyan Mal, was a friew! of 
Bayram (p. 316], and paid, in the 15th year, his respects to Akhar at 
Ajmir, when he together with his son entered the emperor's service. 
He niso sent hi» brothers daughter to Akbar's harem. Kalyün Mal 
was in the 40th vear à Commander of Two Thousand. 

Ray Singh, in the 17th year, when Akbar made preparations to crush 
the rebellion in Gujrat, oceupied Jodhptr, the oll seat of Mal Deo, in 
order to prevent the rebels from invading the Dihli territory ; but 
Thrahim, after his defeat at Sarnál, invaded Akbar's territory, and besieged 
Nigor, which at that time was the tuyal of Khan Kalin (No. 16), and 
was defended by his son, Farrukh Khin (p. 339), R. came to his relicf, 
and the Mirza had not only to mise the siege, but waa pursued and 
defeated by R. In the following year also, R. distinguished himself in 
the engagement with Mulummad Husayn Mirzä (p. 343). 

In the 10th year, It. and Shih Quit Mabram (No. 45) were ordered to 
punish Chandr Sen, son of Raja MAl Doo; but ae they were unable to 
take Siwina, Chandr Sena stronghold, notwithstanding the auxiliaries 
which Akbar had sent them at R.’s request, R,, in the 2lvt year, war 
called to Court, and Shahbaz Khan (No. 90) took the command. Refory 
the and of the same year, however, R. and Tarson Mahammad Khan | 
(No, 32) were sent against the refractory zamindirs of Jilor and Sarohi ; 
but ax they applied to Akbar for pardon, R. and Sayyid Hashim of 
Bárha (No. 143) garrisoned. Nàdot to wateh the Ráná of Udaipür, and 
bring the rebels of those districta to obedience, As at this time Saltán 
Deoda, the samindfir of Sarohj, from distrust again assumed a hostile - 
attitude, R, marched against Sarohi and besieged it, During the siege, 
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f. enlled his family to his camp ; but Saltán Deoda fell upon the caravan, 
killed several relations of R., and then withdrew to Abügarh.!  R. in the 
meantime took Sarohi, and hastened to Abfigarh, which daltan 
surrendered, R_ left a gorrisou there, and took Saltan to Court. 

In the 26th year, when Mirzà Mubammad Hakim, Akbar's brother, 
threatened to invade the Panjab, R, together with sevéral other grandees 
was wnt in advance, ‘They were soon followed by Prince Murid. When 
the imperial army, in the end of the ame year, returned to Agra, R, and 
several others were &ent aa fuysldars to the Panjab, In the 28th year 
he served. im. Bengal. 

In the 30th year R. and LamaSil Quli Khán (vide No. 46) led successfully 
an expedition against the Balüchis. In the following year (19th Rajab, 
9504), Rx daughter was married to Prince Salim. In tho 30th year he 
went for some time to Btkinir, and served, in the end of the 36th year, 
in Sindh under M, *Abd" 'r-Baliim (No. 29). 

In the 38th year Akbar paid R. a visit of condolence. The son of 
Raja Rámchand Baghela of Bándhiü died suddenly on his way to Bàndhü, 
to which he had only lately, after the death of his father, been appointed. 
The young Rája had married à daughter of R. Akbar interceded for 
their young children, and prevented H.'s daughter from burning herself. 
Soon after, R. stayed away from Court for some reason, during which 
time one of his servants complained of him to Akbar, The emperor 
called the man to Court; but R. concealed him, and gave out he had 
run away. Akbar was annoyed, and excluded R. for some time from the 
darbürs; but after some time lie restored him and sent him ns governor 
to Sürat, with the order to aasist in the Dakhin wars. B., however, delayed 
in Bikánir, and when he had at last left, delayed on the road to Sarat, 
Akbar advised him to be obedient ; hut seeing that ho would not go, 
called him ta Court, but without allowing him to attend the darbárs. 
After some time he was pardoned. 

In the 45th year, R. was ordered to nccompany Abü "]-Fagl to Nasik ; 
but as bis son Dajpat® (No. 252) hud caused disturbances in Bikinir 
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(vide p. 388), R. got leave to go home. In the following year, he went 
again to Court. In the 48th year he served under Prince Sall against 
the Ráná of Udaipür. 

At the death 6f the emperor, R. was a Commander of Four Thousand. 
Jahángir, on his accession, made him a Commander of Five Thousand, 
When the emperor set out for the Panjab to pursue Kijustaw, Re waa put 
in charge of the travelling larem; but on the road he left without order 
and went to Bikünlr. In the second year, when Jahángir returned from 
Kabul, R., at the advice of Sharif Khiin, presented himself before the 
emperor with a füta round his neck, to show his willingness to suffer 
punishment for his crimes, and was agam pardoned. He died jn 1021, 

His sont. 1. Dalpat (No, 252), He was a Commander of Five Hunilred, 
In the 36th year, he served in the Sindh war, but was looked upon asa 
coward. In the 45th. year, when Akbar was in the Dakhin, Mugaffur 
Husayn Mirza, sr ona ena reer ah san UTE. 
‘Hah had fled; and Dalpat, under the pretext of following him wp, had 
gone to Bikünir and created disturbances. In the 46th year, his father 
brought him to his senses. T). asked to be pardoned, and was ordered 
again to come to Court. 

In the third year of Jahüngir's reigm (1017), he appears to have offended 
the emperor > but at the request of Khan Jabiin Lodi he was pardoned, 
After the death of his father, D, came from the Dakhin to Court, waa 
appointed successor, and got the title of Ray, although his younger brother 
(by another mother), 80r Singh, claimed the right of snecession, which 
Ray Singh had promised hint from affection to his mother. Str Singh, 
hownver, disgusted Jahiingir by the bold way in which be preferred hia 
claim. 

D. was then ordered to join M. Rustam-i Safawi (No. 8), the governor 
of Sindh, Inthe Sth year, it was reported to Jahangir that Sūr Singh had 
attacked and defeated his brother, who in consequence had created 
disturbances in Higir. Hishun, the Fawjdir of the Sarkár, caught him 
and sent him fettered te court, where he was executed as a warning to 
others. 

For Dalpat's son, Mahes Das, and grandson, Ratan, ride Padishahnama, 
pp. 035, 723; 684, 729. 

2, Sür Singh, After the death of his brother he rose to favour, In 
Histories he is generally called Rao Sir Singh, a title which he received 
from Sbühjahün. He died in 1046. He had two sons, Karan and Satr 
Sal, the former of whom inherited the title of Hīo (vile Pädibāhnāma I, 


p. 737). 
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VIL. Commanders of Three Thousand Five Hundred. 
45. Shah Quii Mahram-i Bahiriii. 


He was in Bayrüm's service, aud distinguished himself in the war 
with Hemü. It was Shüh Quli that attacked Hemü's elephant, thongh he 
did not know who his-opponent was. The driver, however, made him 
n sign, and he led the elephant. with Hemáü, whose eye tiad hoon pierced 
by un arrow, from the battle-field, and brought the wounded commander 
to Akbar. Soon after, before the end of the firet year, Sh. Q. served 
with Muhammad Qàsim Khàn (No. 40) against IIaji Khán in Nagor and 
Ajmir. 
In the third vear, it was brought to Akhar'a notice, that 8h. Q. was 
passionately attached to a dancing boy of the name of Qabü] Khán ; and 
a6 the emperor had the boy forcibly rimoved,* Sh, Q, dressed as a Jogi, 
and went into the forests. Bayrüm traced him with much trouble, and 
brought him back to court, where the boy was restored to him, 

Like Bábà Zumbür, he remained faithful to Bayrüm to the last, and 
was pardoned together with his master in Tilwüra (p. 332). 

After Bayrüm's death, he was rapidly promoted and made an. Amir, 
Tn the 20th year, when Khan Jahan (No. 24) was sent from the Panjáb 
to Bengal, Sh. Q. was appointed Governor of the Panjab, rising higher 
atd higher in Akbar’s favour, 

It is maid that the. Emperor, from goodwill towarda him, admitted 
hin to his female apartments, After the first tine he had been allowed 
to enter the Harem, he went home, and had his testicles removed 
((majbüb). From the cireummatances, he was everywliore called Makrom,” 
itu one who is admitted to the Harem and knows its secreta. 

In the Mth year, Akbar, after his return from Zibulistin, crossed the 
Bahat (Jhelum) near Rasfilpir, and encamped at Hailin. . During his 
stay there, he mounted à female elephant. und was immediately attacked 
by avast malo elyphant. Akbar was thrown down and sustained severe 
cantusiona. A rumour of his deuth spread over the whole conntry; in 
sore provinces even disturbanees brokeuut, The Rajpütaof Shaylhüwat, 
——— t) Rewari; and in the 
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35th year, Akbar had to send Sh. Q, against them. He soon restored 
order, 

In the 41st year, he wow made a commander of Four Thousand, and 
soon after of Five Thousand, The T'abagd? says that in 1001 be had been 
a commander of Three Thousand for thirty years. 

He died at Agra in 1010. At Nürnaul, where he chiefly lived, he 
erected splendid buildings, and dug large tanks, When he felt death 
approaching, he gave the soldiers of his contingent two years’ pay in 
advance, anil left, besides, many legaciot, As ho had no heirs, his remain- 
ing property lapsed to the state (Tuzuk, p. 22). 

46. IsmaSil Quit Khan, brother of Khin Jahan (No. 24). 

He must uit be confounded with No. 72. He wae caught in the battle 
near Jálindhar (p. 317). He joined. Akbar's service with bie brother, 
under whom be mostly served. When his brother had died in Bengal, 
be came with the immense property he had left behind him. to Court, 
and was favourably received. In the 30th year, he was sent against 
the Balüehis (vide No. #4). On hie arrival in Balüchistán the people soon 
submitted, and their chiefs, Ghazi Kh’in Wajhiya and Ibrahim Khan, 
repaired to Court, and were allowed to retain the country. In the 31st 
year, when Bhagwán Dis (Ne. 27), on account of his madness, had not 
been ullowed to go to Zübulistán, I. Q. was sent there instead, But be 
committed certain impropricties and fell into disgrace, and was ordered 
to go from Bhakkar to Makkah. He begged bard to be forgiven; but 
he was not allowed to see the Emperor, and was sent against the 
Y üsnizá*is: 

At that time epidemics were raging in. Bijor, and the chiefs of the 
Yüsufzá*; came forward and submitted to T. Q., whilst Zayn. Khün 
(No. 3M), governor of Zàhulistàn pressed bard upon Jalüla Rawshánl, 
who had left Ter&h and entered Bijor. Zayn Kbün therefore entered 
the district, determined to use the opportunity to wipe off the disgrace 
of his former defest, The arrival of Sadiq Khan (No. 43), however, 
who had been sent from Conrt, to occupy the district, and capture 
Jalala, ammoyed LQ. still more, as he thought that that duty might have 
boan left to him as Thinadar of the district. t Q. forgot himself ŝa far 
as to allow Jalála to escape, He then went to Court, where he was 
severely reprimanded for hia conduct. 

In the 33rd year, he was made Governor of Gujrit- In the 36th year, 
when Prince Murid had been inade Governor of Milwa, LQ. was appointed _ 
his aliifig or Vakil; but he gave no satisfaction, and wae called to Court, 
Südiq Kbán having been appointed iti his stead, i 
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In the 39th year, he was sent to Kálpi, to look after his jagir. In the 
42nd year (1005), he was made a Conunanier of Four Thousand, 

He was given to lnxury, and spent large aums on carpets, vessels, 
dress, etc. He kept 1,200 women, and was 40 jealous of them, that when- 
ever he went to Court, he prt his seal over the strings attached to their 
night drawers. "The women resented this and other annoyances, made 
à conspiracy, and. poisoned him, 

Three &ohs of his are: mentioned. below—1. Tbráhim Quli (No. 322), 
a commander of Three Hundred : 2. Salim Qali (No. 357), and 3, Khalil 
Quit (No, 358), both commanders of Two Hundred, They do not appear 
to have distinguished themselves. 


VII. Commanders of Three Thousand, 


47. Mirzà Jàni Beg, ruler of Thatha, 

He belonged to the Arghin clan, and therefore traced his descent to 
Chingiz Khan, Abd'l-Faglin the Akbarnima gives his tree as follows -— 
Chingiz Khan 

| 
Tali Khan. 


m 

Hulagü Khàn (the brother Of his ancestors Atkü Timür bad been 
| [of Mangü killed in the war with Tuqtamish Khán, and 
(Qian). the Emperor Títoür took care of Shankal Beg, 
Abágh (or, Abüghá) Khan, and made him a Tarkhün (cide the note at 

(d, 663. the end of thi» biography). 
Arghün Khán, d. 690. Mirza *Abd*| «Ali, fourth ancestor of 
M. Jüni Beg. had risen to high dignities 
Four generations inter- under Sultàn Malym(üd, son of M. Aha SASHI, 
| {vening. and received the government of Bakhini. He 
Atkü Timür was treacherously killed, together with. his. 
five eldest sons, by Shaybüni Khán Uzbak ; 
Shankal Beg Tarkhan only his sixth son, M. Muhammad &Isà escaped... 
Several generations not thua left without a hend, en 
| [known. sin, where they attached themselves to Mir 
cAblw'LKháliq Tarbhán 20 l-Nün Beg Arghün, who was the Amire 'I- 
m] —— Umars and Sipsbsálar afSultan Husain Myrzá. 
Mirzá. 'Abd" ‘J AH He also was atátig and father-in-law to Prince 
| (Tarkhàn, Badi**'z-Zamin Mirzà, and held Qandahàr as 
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M. Muhammad *]^sà jügir. When the prince’s carver ended, his 
| (Tarkhan,d.975. two àons, Badi**'z-Zamiünand Muzaffar Mirza, 
M: Muhammad Baqi proclaimed themselves kings of Khurisin. 
| [Tarkhán, d. 993. Anarchy prevailed ; and matters grew worse, 
Mirsa Payands Muham- when Shayhin Khan invaded the j 
| mad Tarkhán. Zu 'ENan Beg fell in battle against him. 
Mirzá Jáni Beg "T'arkhàn. 


| 
Mirzà (1bázi Beg Tarkhán. | 

Shujà* Bey, better known as Shah Beg, Zü l-Nün's son, held Qandahaz 
during tho absence of his father, and succeeded him in the 
He was bent on conquest. In 800, he took Fort Sewe from Jàm Nigáns 
'd-Din (generally called in Histories Jdm Nandd), king of Sindh. Ha 
continued to interfers, as related by Ada "I-Fuzl belos in the Third Book, 
(Süba of Sindh), and munnged, at last, in 129, to conquer the country, 
thus sati himself for the loss of Qundahar, which had been 
occupied by Babar, A short tine before his death, which took pluce in 
930," he invaded Multan, then in the handa of tho Langihs. 

Shah Beg Arghan was sneceeded by hie son Mirzā Shih Husayn 
Arghiin, who took Multan from Sultan Husayn Langih (vide Third Book, 
Büba of Multàn). M, Shah Husayn Arghiin was afflicted with a peouliae 
fever, which only left him when he was on the river Indus He therefore 
used to travel down the Indus for six months of the yéuz, and upwards 
for the remaining portion, On one occasion, he went towards Bhakkar, 
when sone of tho nobles deserted him, and elected Mirza Muhamtnad Isq, 
third ancestor of M. Jini Beg, as their chief, M. Shih Husayn, assisted 
by his foster brother, Sultàn Maham@d, Governor of Bkakhur, opposed 
him; bat he had at last to come to terms, and cede a large part of Sindh 
to M. SIs; On Shah Husayn's death, in 963, the whole country 
fell to 5Ia. 

In this matinar ths older Branch of the Arghüns came to tho throne of 
Thatha. 

Say died in 975, and was succeeded by his son M. Mubatmad Bagh, 
who successfully crusbed tlie revolt of his younger brother, M. Jän Baha 
M. Bagi, in 993, committed suicide during an attack of insanity; and as. 


- liis son, M. Piyunda Muhammad, was also subject to fits of madness, tho 


government. passed into the handa of M. Jani Beg, the son of M, Payanda.- 
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Akbar had often felt annoyed that, notwithstanding his frequent 
stays in the Panjib, M. Jáni Beg had shown no anxiety to pay him a visit. 
In the 35th year therefore (990), when the Khán Khánán was ordered 
to invade Qanduhar, he was tolil ta wend sone one to MJ. B.. and draw 
his attention to this neglect ; if nd héed was paid, he was to invade Sindh 
on his return, Multan and Bhakkar being the ¢eyé! of the Khan Khanin, 
he did not move into Qandaháür by way of Ghamin and Bangash, but 
hose n round-abont way through his jágir. In the meantime the conquest 
of "Thatha had been determined upon at Court, and the Khün Khünàán set 
out at onoe for Sindh (pide p. 356, and Brigg's Firishta). After bravely 
defendmg the country, M. J. B. had at last to yield. In the 38th year 
(1001), accompanied by the Khán Khánán, he paid his respects to. Akbar 
at LAhor, was made a Conmimawler of Three Thousand, and received the 
Küba of Multàn as tuyül, Sindh itself being assigned to M. Sháhrukh (No. 7). 
But before this arrangement wae carried out, s report reached Akbar 
that the Arghün clan, about. 10,000 men, wornen, and children, moved 
up the river, to follow M. J, B. to his new fuyül, and that grent distress 
had thereby been caused both among the emigrants and those who were 
left behind. Akbar felt that ander such circumstances policy should 
yield to mercy, and M, J. B, waa appointed to Sindh, Lahari Bandar, 
however, became &háliza, and the Sarkür of Siwistán whieh had formerly 
paid pishkash, wax parcelled out among several grandes: 

In the 42nd year, M. J. B. was promoted to a command of Three 
Thousand and Five Hundrel. He was much liked by Akbar for his 
character, religious views (mide p. 218-9), pleasing manners, and practical 
wisdom. It is perhaps for this mason that Abi ‘l-Fagl has placed him 
first among the Commanders of Three Thousand, though names much 
more renowned follow. From his youth, M. J. B, had been fond of wine, 
but had not indalged in excesses ; hia habitual drinking, however, under- 
mined his health, and brought on delirium (raredm), of which he died, 
in 1006, at Burhinpair in the Dakhin, after the conquest of Asir. 

A short time before his death, he offended Akbur by declaring that 
had he hud an Asir, he would have held it for a hundred. years 

M. J. B. was fond of poetry ;. he was hinelf a poet and wrote under 
the takhallus o Hafn! 
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Mina Ghast Bey, son of M, Jánt Beg, At the death of hin father, he 
was only 17 years old ; and though not at Court, Akbar conferred Sindh 
on him. He was opposed by Mirza Say Tarkhán; son of Mirzà Jàn Bábá 
(brother of M. Muhammad Báqi, grandfather of M. .ünu Beg); but 
Khusraw Khån Chirgis, an old servant of the Arghans and. Vall to his 
futher, espoused his cause, und M. 5Tag Tarkbàn ed from Sindh. ‘The army 
which M, Gháxi Beg and Khusmw Khán had at their disposal, seems to 
have made them inclined to rebel against Akbar; but the Emperor sent 
promptly Sa*id Khán (No, 25) and his son Sa*d"'làüh* to Bhakkar; 
and M, Gbázi Beg came to Court, &ud was confirmed in the government 
of Sindh. 

After the accession of Jahüngir, M. Gházi Beg received Multàn in 
addition to Sindh, was made a Commander of Seven Thousand, and was 
sent to refiove Qandahàr (T'uzuk, pp. 33, 72, 109), which had been besieged 
by Husayn Khan Shimla, the Persian Governor of Harit, He also 
received the title of Farzand (son), Shih SAbbas of Persia often tried to 
win him over, utl sent. him several EAislata, 

He died suddenly at the age of twenty-five in 1018," the word Ghact 
being the TarikA of hin death. Suspicion attaches to Lutt= "lah, his 
Vakit and on of Khusraw Khin Chirgis, who appears to have been 
treáted unkindly. M. Gházi does not appear to have had children. 

Like his father, he was a poet. He wrote under tho takkallus of 
Vogári, which he had. bought of a Qandahár poet. He played nearly 
every instrument. Poets like Tálibi of Amul, Mull Murshid-i Yazdjirdi, 
Mir NiSmat® ‘ih Vacili, Muli Asad Qigga-khwiin, and especially Fughfiri 
of Gilan enjoyed his liberality. The last left him, because his verses were 
too often nsed for dail (wide p, 108, note 8). In his private life, M. 
Gházi was dissolute. Not only was he given to wine, but he required 
every night a virgin ; girls from all places were brought to him, and the 
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women of the town of Thatha aro sail to have boen: so debauched, that 
every bad woman, even long after his death, claimed relationship with 
the Mirza. 


Note on the meaning of the title of " Tarkhán ". 


Abü 'L-Fazl, im the Akbarnüma (38th year) has a valuable note 
regarding the meaning and the history of thia aneient title, Tho title 
was hereditary, and but rarely given. Chingix Khan conferred it on 
Qishliq and Bátà for having given him correct information regarding 
the enetny, The title in this ease, as in all others, implied that the 
liolder was exeused certain feudal sorviees, chiefly attenilance at Court 
tablif4 bar)! Chingie Khan, moreover, did not take away from the two 
nobles the royal share of the plunder, Under TimGr, a Tarkdiin had free 
access to every place of the palace, and could not hw stopped. by the 
macebearers; nor was he or his children liable to be punished for any 
crime, provided the mumber of his or theit erimes did. not, exceed the 
number nine.* 

Some say, a Tarkbin bad seven distinctions and privileges—1. n tabl; 
2, a Himüntogh ; 3, à naqgüra ; 4, he can confer on two of his men a 
qushiin togh, or chatr togh :* 5, his Que (p. 116) was carried (qür4 G nis 
bardárand), Among the Mughuls no ono but the king was allowed to use 
a quiver. 6. He could enclose (gurq) a forest as his private hunting ground, 
aud if any one entered the enclosure, he forfeited his personal liberty. 
7. He was looked upon as the head of the clan to which he belonged, In 
the state hall tho Amire sat behind him to his right and left arranged 
in form of a bow (Kamdewar), 

When Tughluq "'imür conferred this title upon an Amir,‘ he put all 
financial matters (dàd o siad) as far ss n. Hazàri (!) in his charge; nor 
were his descendants, to the ninth generation, liable to be ralled to 
account; but should their crimes exceed the number nine, they were 


to be called to account, "When a Tarkhiin had to answer for blood shed 


by him (padash-l khin), he waa placed on a silver-white horse two years 
old, and. a. white eloth was put below the {wot nf the animal. His state- 
ment was made by à chief of th» Barlás clan (eide p. 364 note), and the 
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aentence was communicated to him by a chief of the ArkIwat t5! 
4 clan. His neek vein was then opened, the two chiefs remaining at his 
side, und watehing over him till he was dead. The king was then led 
forth from the palace, and sat down to mourn over him. 
| Khizr Khwaja in making Mir Khudidid  Tarkhdn, addled three new 
r privilege. 1, At the time of wedding feasts (rü1), when all grandocs 
| have to walk on foot, and only the yasdwal (chief tnace-bearer) of the 
king on horseback to keep back the crowds, the Tarkdn also proceeds 
on horseback, 2. When during the foast the cup is handed to the king 
from the right side, another cup is at the same time handed to the 
'Tarkhán from the left. 5. The Tarkhán's seal i$ put on all orders; but 
the anal of the king i$ put to the beginning of the last line and below hia. 
Ab "I-Fazl, in concluding these remarks, says that these distinctions 
are extraordinary enough ; he believes jt possible that a ling may grant 
a virtuous man immunity for nine crimes; but be thinks it absurd to 
extend the immunity to nine generations, 

48. Iskandar Khán, a descendant of the Uzbal Kings. 

He distinguished himself under Humàyün, who on his return to India 
made him n hän. After the restoration, he was made Governor of Agm. 
On Hemá's approach, he left Agra, and joined Tardi Beg at Dihli. Both 

i opposed Hemü, Iskandar commanding the left wing (jüranghár). His- 

wing defeated the right wing (burunghár) and the van (hardieal) of Hemü, 

? and hotly pursued them, killing many fugitives. The battle was almost 

e decided in favour of the Imperialists, when Hemü wíth his whole force 

: broke upon Tardi Beg, and put him to flight. The victorious Iskandar 

1 wus thus obliged to return. He afterwards joined Akbar at Sarhind, 

T fought under Khán Zaman (No, 13) against Hemi, and received after 
the battle for his bravery, the title of KAdn SAlam, 

As Khizr Khwaja Khan,* the Governor of the — had retreated 
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before Sikandar Khan Sfir, and fortified himself in Láhor, leaving the 
country to the Afgháns, Akbar appointed Iskandar to move to Siyalkot 
and assist Khier Khwaja. 

Afterwards he received Audh as tuyal, “ From want of occupation,” 
he rebelled in the tenth year. Akbar ordered. Ashraf Khán (No. 74) to 
bring him to Court but Isk. joined Khén Zamin (No. 13). Together 
with Bahadur Khin (No. 22), be occupied Khiyribad (Audh), and 
attacked, Mir MuSixa* ‘l-Mulk (No. 61). Bahddur ultimately defented 
the Imperialists; but Isk. hnd in the first fight been defeated and fled 
to the north of Audh. . 

When in the 12th year Khin Zaman and Bahadur again rebellod, Tsk. 
in concert with them occupied Audh. He was attacked by Muhammad 
Quit Khan Barlis (No. $1), and besieged in Avadh. When Isk. heard 
that Khàn Zamán and Bahádar had. been defeated and killed, he made 

of peace, and managed daring the negotiation to escape by 
boat with his family to Gorükhpür, which then belonged to Sulayman, 
king of Bengal, He appears to have attached himself to the Bengal 
Court, and accompanied, in 075, Báyazid, Sulaymán's son, over Jhárkand 
to Orisa, After Sulaymán's return from the conquest of Oriad.) Ink,’s 
presence in Bengal was looked upon as dangerous, as Sulaymin wished 
at all hazards to be at peace with Akbar, and the Afgháns waited for a 
favourable opportunity to kill Iskandar, He éscaped in time, and applied 
to MunSim Khan, who promised to speak for him. At his request, Isk, 
was pardoned. He received the Surkar of LakShnau as tuyal, anil died 
there in the following year (980). 

49. Asaf Kbán *Abd* "I-Majid (of Hirát), a descendunt of Shaykh 
Abii Bakr-i Taybadi. 

His brother Vaxir Khan has been mentioned above (No. 41). Shaykh 
Zayn* 'd-Din Abü Bakr-i Taybidi* was a eaint (e3ib dxtmud]) at the time 
of Timür. When Timür, in 782, set out for the conquest of Hir&t, whieh 
was in the hands of Malik Ghiyix* 'd-Din, he sent, on his arrival at 
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Taybid, a messenger to the Shaykh. to ask him why he had not paid his 
to the conqueror of the world. " Whit have I,” replied the 
Shaykh, “to do with Timür ! ". Timür, struck with this answer, went 
himself to the Shaykh, and upbraided him for not having advised Malilc 
Ghiyüs, '" I have indeed done so," said the Shaykh, '* but he would not 
listen, and God has now appointed you over him. However, | tow 
wlvise you, too, to be just, and if you likewise do not listen, God will 
appoint another over you." "limür afterwards said that he had seen 
many dervishes; every ane of them had said something from selfish 
motives, but not so Shaykh Abü Bakr, who had said nothing with 
reference to himaeli. i 
Klhwája SAbd* 'I-Majd was a Grandee of HumAyün, whom he served 
as Diwán. On Akbar's accession, he also performed military duties. When 
the Emperor moved to the Panjab, to ormsh Bayram’'s rebellion, «Abd 
"I-Majid. received the tithe of Asaf Khan, regarding which vide the note 
after thia biographical notice. Subsequently Agaf was appointed 
Governor of Dihli, received a flag and a drum, and was made a Com- 
mander of Three Thousand. When Fattü, w servant of SAdli, made 
overtures to surrender Fort Chanidh (Chunar), A., in concert with Shaykh 
Muhammad Ghows, took possession of it, and was appointed Governor 
of Kara-Münikpür on the Ganges. About the same time, Ghazi Khán 
Tannári, an Afghin noble who had for a time been in. Akbar's services, 
fled to Bhath Ghora, and stirred up the Zamindárs against Akbar, A., in 
the 7th year, sent « message to Raja Ram Chand, tho ruler of Bhath, to 
pay tribute to Akbar, aud surrender the enemies, But the Rija prepared 
for resistance. A, marched agninst the Raja, defeated him, and executed 
Ghazi Khan, The Raja, after his defeat, shut himself up in Bandha,? 
but obtained Abbar's pardon by timely submission, chiefly through the 
influence of several Raja’s at Court. A. then left the Raja in peace; 
but the spoils which he had collected and the strong contingent which 
he had at his disposal (vids p. 291, 1 29), made him desirous of further 
warfare and he planned the famous expedition against Gagha-Katangah * 
3 "^ 
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or Gondwünah, south of Hhath. which was then governed by Durgüwatl 
the heroine of Central India. Her heroie defence and suicide, and the 
death of her son, Bir Sah, at the conquest of Chaurügndh (about 70 miles 
west of Jabalpür) are well-known. The immense spoils whioh Å. curried 
off, led him temporarily into rebellion, and of the 1,000 elephants which 
he had captured, he only sent 200 to Court But when Khán Zaman 
(No. 13), in the 10th year, rebelled and besieged Majnün Qüqshál (No. 50) 
in Mánikpür, A. came with 5,000 troopers to hix relief, presented himself 
before Akbar, who had. marched against. Khán Zamáün, and handed over 
the remainder of the Gagha spoils He thereby regwined Akbar's 
confidence and was appointed to follow up the rebels. At this juncture 
the imperial Mutasaddis, whom A. before had handsomely bribed, 
reported, from envy, his former unwillingness to hand over the spoils, 
and. exaggerated his wealth. Hypocritical friends mentioned this to 
À. ; und afraid of his personal safety, he fed to Gadha (Safar, 973), 
Akbar looked upon his flight as very suspicious, wnd appointed 
Mahdi Qiaim Khan (No. 36) to Gadhi, A_ then left Central India “ with 
# sorrowful heart", and joined, together with his brother (No, 41), Khan 
Zamin.at Jaunpür. But he soon saw that Khán Zamán only wanted hia 
wealth anil watehed for « favourable moment ta kill him. A. therefore 
made use of the first opportunity to escape, Khün Zamün bad sent his 
brother Bahádur (No. 22) against the Afghina, and A, was to accompany 
him. Vazir Khán, whom Khbán Zamán had detained, managed likewise 
to escape, and was on the road to Münikpür, which A. had appointed 
as place of rendezvous. No sooner had 4, escaped than Bahádür followed 
him up, defeated his men, and took A. prisoner. Bahidur’s men 
immediately dispersed in search of plunder, when suddenly Vasir Khan 
fell over Bahadur, Bahadur made some one a sign to kill A, who sat 
fettered on an elephant, and A, had just received à wound in his hand and 
nose, when Vazir in time saved his life, and carried him away. Both 
reached, in 973, Kapal, and asked Mujaffar Khan (No. 37) to intercede 
for them with the emperor. When Mugaffar, in 974, was called by the 
emperor to the Panjab, he took Vazir with him, and obtained fuil pardon 
for the two brothers. A. was ordered to join Majnün Qüqshál at Kara- 
Manikpir. His bravery in the last struggle with Khán Zamán induced 
Akbar, m 975, to rive him Piyág aa tuyGl, vice. Hàjt Mubammad Sistáni 
(No. 85), to enable him to reeruit a contingent for the expedition against 
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Rana Udai Singh. A. was sent in advance (mangalaj. In the middle of 
Rabi* 1, 975, Akbar left Agra for Chitor. Tho Rand had commissioned 
Jay Mal, who bud formerly been in Mirtha, to difend the fort, whilst he 
himself had withdrawn to the mountains, During tho siege, which lasted 
four months soil seven days, A. distinguished himself, and when, on the 
25th ShaS*bàn 975, the fort fell A. was made Governor of Chitor. 

Neither the Ma*ásir, nor the Talugat, mentions the year of hia death. 
He must have been dead in 981, because the title of Asaf Khin wos 
bestowed upon another noble.! 


Note on the Title of " Ágaf Kin ", 


yaf vas the name of the Vazir of Sulsymán (Solomon), who like hia 
master is proverbial in the East for his wiadom, During the reign of 
Akbar three grandees received thia title, Badã oni, to avoid confusion, 
numbers them Asaf Khan I, 1, and 1. ‘They are :— 

*Abd? '-Majid, Agat Khan I, & before 981 (No. 49). ‘ 

Khwaja Mirza iy “d-Din SAU Agaf Khan I, d. 989 (No, 126), 

Mire’ JaSfar Bog Khin TI (No, 95). 

The three Asafs were Diwins or Mir Bakhshian, The third was nephew 
to the second, as the following tree will show :— 

Aghà Mullà Dawátdár. 


— | 


TUM 'd-Din *Ali; 2. Mirzà Baditz-Zamán 3, m Ahmad 
Beg. Asaf Khan 11. 


| | 
Mirza Nür* 'd-Din. A daughter Mirzà Ja*far Bez, 
| Asaf Khan IN. 
Mumtaz Mahall, 
(Shibjubin's wife), 
Tahángir conferred the title of * Asaf Khan (IV) on Abū Hasan, 
elder brother of Nar Jahan, noil father of Mumtaz Mahall (or Taj Bibi, 
Shihjahin's wife), whose mother was a daughter of Agaf Khan IT, During 
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revived, dyaf Khün was changed to Asaf* 'd-Dawla, and this title was 
conferred on Asaf" 'd-Dawla Jumlat" "LMulk Asadjang (Shülijah&n- 
Awratig-zeb), a relation of Asaf Khin IV. Under Ahmad Shah, lastly, 
we find Asaf 'd-Dawla Amir® 'I-Mamálik, whose name like that of his 
father, Nigam" ‘l-Mulk Asaf Jah, occurs so often in later Indian History, 

50, Majnün Khán-i Qáqshál.! 

He was a grandee of Humiytin, and held Nürnaul as jágir. When 
Humiyan fled to Persia, Hiji Khin hevieged Narnaul, but allowed 
Mojniin Khan to march away unmolested, chielly at the request of Rája 
Bihári Mal, who, at that time, was with Haji Khiin (wide p, 347), 

On. Akbar's accession, he was made Jágirdár of Mánikpür, then the 
east frontier of the Empire. He remained there till after the death of 
Khán Zamàán (No. 13), bravely defending Akbar's cause. In the 14th 
year, he besieged Kalinjar, Thia fort was in the hands of Raja Ram 
Chand, ruler of Bhath, who during the Afghan troubles had bought it 
for a beavy sum, from Bijli Khan, the adopted son of Pahir Khin. When, 
during the siege, the Raja heard of the fall of Chitor and. Rantanbhür, 
he surrendered Kalinjar to M, (29th Safar, 997), Akbar appointed M 
Commander of the Fort, in addition to his other duties, 

In the 17th year (980), he accompanied MunSim Khin (No. 11) on his 
expedition to Gorakhpir. At the same time the Gujrit? war had com- 
meneed, and as Bábà Khün Qüqahül* had words with Sháhbüz Khán 
(No. B0), the MIr Tozak, reganling certain arrangements, he was roptoved: 
by Akbar, But the rumour spreud in MunSim's army that Bábà Khán 
Jabárt (Majuün's son), Mirzi. Mubammuad, and other Qiqshüls, had killed 
Shahbaz Khan, and joined the rebellion of the Mirzáa in Gujrat ; and that 
Akbar hud therefure ordered Munim to imprison Majnün. In consequence 
of these false rumours, M. and others of his clan withdrew from MunSim, 
who in vain tried toconvince them of the absurility of the rumours ; but 
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when M. soon after heard that Bab& Khan and Jabárr lad been rewarded 
bv Akbar for their brave behaviour in the Gujráti war, he was ashamed 
of his hastiness, and rejoined MunSim who, in the meantime, had taken 
Gorakhpar, 

M. accompanied ManSim on his Bengal expedition. When, in 982, 
Da, id, retired to Orisa, and Kala Pahár, Sulaymán Mankli and Bibi 
Mankli had gone to Ghorüghüt, Mun*im sent M. against them. M. 
conquered the greater part of Northern Benyal, and carried off immense 
spoils: On the death of Sulaymün: Mankli, the acknowledged ruler of 
Ghorüghát, a great tumber of the prinripal Afghün nobles were eaught, 
and M. with the view of securing peace, married the daughter of Sulaymáu 
Mankli to his son Jabári, He nlso parcelled out the whole country umor 
his clan. But Bábà Mankli and Kalá Pahár had taken refuge in Koch 
Bihar, und when MunSim was in Ratak, they were joined by the sons of 
Jalal’ ‘d-Din Str, and fell upon the Qaqshals. "The latter, without 
fighting, cowardly returned to Tiinda, and waited for ManSim, who, on 
his return from Orin’, sent them with reinforcomenta to Ghoraghiit. 
The Qigshils rm-occupied the district. — Majnün died soon after at 
Ghorághít. 

The Tubaqüt says that he waa a Commander of Five Thousand, anil 
had à contingent of 5,000 troopers. 

His son Jabüri,? distinguished himself by his zea] and devotion. The 
enforeing of the Dàgh law led him und his clan into rebellion. Jabári 
then assumed the title of Khan Jahan, When the Qüsháls laft Mat sir 
(p. 344), Jabári went to Court. Akbar imprisoned him, but pardoned 
him in the 39th year, 

5l. Shnjá*at Khàán, Mugim-i *Arab. 

He is the son of Tardi Beg's sister (No, 12). Hümáyün made Muqim-a 
Ahan. On the emperor's tight to Persia, he joined Mirza SAskari. When 
Humáyün took Qandahür on his return, Muqim, like moat old nubles, 
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presented himself before the emperor with a sword hanging from his 
neck, and was for 4 short time confined. After his release, he remained 
with MunSim Khan (Ne, H1) in Kabul, and followed him to India, when 
Akbar called Mun*im to take Bayrüm's place. 

In the 9th year, Muqim distinguished himself in the pursuit of 
*Abd" "llàh Khán Uzbak (No. 14), " the king of Mandi,” und received 
the title of Skuji*at Khám, which Akbar had taken away from the 
rebellious *Abd" "lláh. 

In the beginning of the [Sth year, Akbar honoured him by being his 
guest for a day, 

In the 18th year, he aeeompanied the Emperor on his forced march 
to Ahmadabad (p. 43). Once he slandered MunSim, and Alchar sent bini 
to the Khan Khánán to do with him what he liked; but MunSim generously 
forgave him, and had him restored. 

In the 22nd year, he was made a Commander of Three Thousand, and 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Malwah. 

In 988, when troubles in Bihar and Bengal had broken out, ShojaSat 
Khán, at Akbar's order, left Sárangpür for Fathpür (Bada,ons HL, 284), 
At the first stage, SIwaz Beg Barlis who complained of arrears of pay and 
harsh treatment of the men, created a tumult, made à man of the name 
Haji Shihab Khan leader, fell upon ShujaSat’s tent, and killed his son 
Qawim Khin! ShujaSat himself was mortally wounded. Some of his 
ailherents, at last, managed to put the dying Sh. on an elephant, and led 
him off to Sárangpür. Though Sh. had expired before they reached the 
town, they did not spread the news of his death, and thus kept the 
greater part of the soldiers together, and joined Akbar in Sárangpür. 

Akbar punished tho rebels severely. According to p. 294, Akbar once 
saved ShujáSat's life in the jungtes. 

From Bada oni ({1, 284), we learn that Qawim Khin was a young 
man, renowned for his musical talents. 

Mugim Khan (No_ 386) is ShujaSat Khin’s second son, He was pro- 
moted under Akbar to a Comniaridership of seven hundred. 

Qi*im Khün was the wonof Magi Khan. Q*im'e son, Abd» 'r-Rabim, 
wus under Jahánglr à Commander of seven. hundred and. 400 horse, got 
the title of Tarbiyat Khün, and was made in the 5th year, Fawjdàr of 
Alwar, Qü*im's daughter, Sálika Bámü, was received (3rd year) by 
Jabangir in bis harem, and went by the title of Pädishāh Mahall, She 
adopted Miydn Joh, son of the above, Abd" "r-Rabim. Miyün Joh was 
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killed by Mahábat Khin when near the Bahat (helam) he had taken 
possession of Jahiinyir’s person. 

No. 52. Shih Budagh Khan, a descendant of Uymüqs! of 
Mivinkal, Samargand. 

The Turkish Judah means " a branch of a tree", He distinguished 
himaelf under Humàyün and was made by Akbar a Commander of Three 
Thousand. 

In the 10th year he accompanied Mir MuSizzs 'l-Mulk (No. 61) against: 
Bahadur (No. 22), "Though the imperialiste were defeated, B. Kh. fought 
bravely, and was captured, His son Abi "Matlab (No. 83) ran away, 
In the 12th year, B: Kh. went with Shikabe 'd-Din Abmad (No. 20) 
against Mirziis in Malwah, received] Sárungpür as tuy@l, fought ander 
SAziz Koka (No. 21) in the battle of Patan (18th Ramazin 980), aud was 
for a long time Governor of Manda, where he died, The Tabagat says, 
he had the title of Ami "I-Umari, Ho was alive in 984, when he met 
Akbar at Mohini gt 

Inside Fort Manila, to the south, close to the walle, he had erected a 
building, to which he gave the name of Nithiuth, regarding the inscrip- 
tions on which the Mo*üir gives a few interweting partienlars, 

53, Husayn Khan (Tukriya), sistet'a son ol Mandi Qisim Khin 

(No. 36.) ; 
b. “He is the Bayard and the Don Quixote of Akbar's reign." In his 
Jihde he was mne peur, and his private lifa sans reproche; he surpassed 
"n all gratdees by his Güthfulness nnd attachment to his masters, but his 
r contingent was never in order ; he was always poor, though his servants, 
in consequence of his liberality, lived in affiaence, He slept on the ground. 
bossus his Prophet had enjoyed no greater luxuries ; and his motto in 
fight was " death or vietory " ; and when people asked him why he did 
not invert the onder and gay “ victory or death “, be would reply, *O ! 
I so long to be with the saints thar have gone before.” 

He was the patron of the historian Badi,onl,? whe served Husayn aa 
almoner to his estate (Shatusibád and Paty. 
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Husayn Khan was not only zistera son, bitt also son-in-law to Milili 
Qasim Khan (No. 36). He was in Bayrüm's service. In the second year, 
after the conquest. of Münkot, Akbar made him (Governor of Lahor, where 
he remained four montha and four days. When Akbar in Safar 965, 5 
marched to Dihli, he appointed H. Kl. Governor of the Panjab. During 1 
his incumbency, he showed. himself à zealous Sunnf. As the Christians 
did with the Jews, he ordered the Hindüs as unbelievers to wear a patch 
(Hind. ^u&ràd) near the shoulders, and thus got the nickname of Tukriya 
" Pateher "', 

Like Shih Quli Khiin Mabram (No. 45), he stuck to Bayram to the 
last, and did not meet Akbar at Jhüjhur : but after Bayrüm had been i 
pardoned, he entered Akbar's service. When Mahdi Qasim Khan, from i 
distikp to Gadha, went by way of the Dakhin to Makkah, H. Kh. I 
accompanied him a short distance on the road. On his return, he reached j 
Batwüs in Màlwah, when tbe rebellion of tbe Mirzis broke out, and in ‘© 
concert with Mugarrib Khan, the tuyaldir of that place, he tried to fortify 
himself in Satwás. But Magarrih lost heart and fled ; und H. Kb. was 
forced to leave the Fort, und wsked Ibrahim Husayn Mirza for an , 
interview. "Though urged to join the Mirzi, H. Kh. remained faithful p 
to Akbar. 

In the 12th year; when Akbar movel against Khün Zamán, H. Kl. 
was to tako n command, Dut his contingent was not wady In the 13th 
year hi» jágir was tranxferred from Lakhnau, whero he and Badá,onr 
had béen for about à year, to Kánto Gola! His exacting behaviour 
towards Hindüs and his religious expeditions against their temples 
annoyed Akbar very much. In the 19th year, when the Emperor went 
to Bihar, H. Kh. waa again absent ; and when Akbar returned after the 
conquest of Hájipür, he confiscated 1.'s jügir; but on satisfying himself 
of his harmlessness, he pardoned him, restored his jigir, anid told him to 
get his contingent ready. Hix mani, however, again overpowered him. 
He made an expedition agminst Basantpür ín Kama,ot, which was 
proverbially rich, and got wounded by a bullet in the shoulder, Akbar 
was almost convineed that he had gone into rebellion, and went Sadiq 
Khin (No. 43) to him to bring him by force to Court. H. 'Kh. there- 
fore left Garh Muktesar, with the view of going to MunSim Khan, 
through whave infliones he hoped to obtain pardon. But be was caught 
at Bürha, and was taken to Fathpdr Sikri where in tho same year (983) 
he died of hia wounda. 


* Rilon (Hades, p. 233, Fire Edition) haa ry mistake Labhevr ton the Hámganga) 
instead. of inten a r Fidya 5* Ehiüit a Kniketet. ‘hie mut be an 
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The Tabaqát savs, he was à Commander of Two Thousand; but 
according to the Akburndmn, he had since the 12th year been a Commander 
of Three Thousand, 

His son, Yisuf Khan, was a grandee of Jahangir, He served in the 
Dakhin in the corps of SAziz Koka (No. 21), who, in the Sth year, bad 
been sent with 10,000 men to reinforce Prince Parwiz, the Khin Khinan, 
and Min Singh, because on account of the duplicity of the Khin Khinin 
(Tusuk p. 88) the imperialists were in the greatest distress (vide pp. 344 
&nd 357). Yüsuf's son, ‘Izzat Khan, served under Sháhjahün, (Padisháhu. 
TI, £21), 

D4. Murad Khan, son of Amir Khan Mughul Beg. 

His full name is Mubammad Murad Khan. In the 9th year he served 
under Agaf Khan (No, 45) in Gadha Katanga. In the 12th year, he got 
a jagit in Milwa, and fought under Shihüb" 'd-Din Ahmad against the 
Mirzas. After the Mirais had returned to Gujrat, M. got Ujjain as twyül. 

In the 13th yvar, the Mirziis invaded Malwa from Khandesh, and 
Murid Khan, together with Mir *Aziz" ‘lah, the Diwan of Maiwah, having 
received the news two days before the arrival of the enemies, shut them- 
selves up in Ujjain, determined to hold it for Akbar, The Emperor sent 
Qulij Khan (No, 42) to their relief, when the Mirziis retreated to Mandi. 
Followed up by Qulij and Murad they retreated at last across the 
Narhuddah. 

In the 17th. year, the Mirzás broke ont in Gujrat, and the jágirdüre 
of Málwah assembled under the command of M. *Aziz Kokn (No. 21). 
Murad held a command in the left wing, and took part, though not very 
actively, in the confused battle near Patan (Ramazan, 980). 

In 982, he was attached to MunSim's expedition to Bengal He 
conquered for Akbar the distriet of Fathábàd, Sarkür Boglà (S.E. Bengal), 
and was made Governor of Jalesar (.Fella&ore) in Oris&, after Da*üd had 
made peace with Munim. 

When in 982, after MunSim's dentb, Dá*à fell upon Nagar Bahadur, 
Akbar's Governor of Bhadrak (Orisa), anil treacherously killed him, Murad 
wisely retreated to Tánda.! 

Subsequently M. was again appointed to Fatbabid, where ho was 
when the Bengal rebellion broke out. Murid at Fathabid Qiyi’ Khan in 


oe Ze rrt in aaar enir tee Datid must hare beet 
restricted to Kut unSini's invasion of. Oria wae tbe of tien. most 
exploits pariorsiad déring Akbas s reign. EP 

Having mentioned Katak, I may bero state tht th» name * Aw " (Attock. in the 
Vanjáb) ws chases by Akbar who built the town, beenuse d rhon) wil Ketah, The 
tiro Erontier towns of his empire were to hace einilar nume, Athecadioa, 
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Orisa, Mirza Naját at Sátgüw, were almost the only officers of Akbar's 
Bengal corps that did not take part in the great military revolt of 985. 
Qiyà was kiled by Qutlü (p. 366), and Murid died at Fathabid 
immediately after the first outbreak of the revolt in 988, “before the veil 
of his loyalty was rent”. 

After his death, Mukand, the principal Zamindir of Fathibad, 
invited Murad's aons to 2 feast, and. treacherously murdered. them. 

Vüle No. 369, 

55. Hāji Muhammed Khān of Sistán. 

He was in the service of. Bayrám, who was much attached to him. 
In 961, when Bayrim held Qandahir, rumour of treason reached 
Humáyün. The Emperor went from Kabul to Qandahir, and personally 
investigated the matter, but finding Bayriim innocent, he went back, 
taking Haji Muhammad with him. who during the investigation had 
been constantly referred to as inclined to robellion.! 

After the conquest of Hindfistin, H. M. at Bayrim’s request, was 
made 9 Khan, and was rapidly promoted. - 

In the Ist year of Akbar’s reign, H. M. waa ordered to accompany 
Khizr Khwaja'n (p. 365, note 2) on his expedition against Sikandar Sar. 
Tardi Beg's (No, 12) defeat by Hemi had a bad effect on the Emperor's 
cause; and Mulla Abd" lah Makhdiim® "l- Matk who, though in Akbar’s 
service, was said to be devoted to the interests of the Afghin’s, represented 
to Sikandar that he should use this favourable opportunity and leave the 
Sawüliks. As related above Khizr Khwija moved against Sikandar, 
leaving H. M. in charge st Làhor. Being convinced of Makbdüm'a 
treason, Hf. M. tortured him, and foreed him to give up sums of money 
which he had concealed. 

In 966, Bayrám fell out with Pir Muhammad (No, 20), and deprived 
him of his office and emoluments which were given ta H. M. When 
Bayrüm fell into disgrace, he sent HL M. with several other Amir to 
Dihli with expressions of his humility and desire to be pardoned, But 
H. M. soon saw that all waa lost He did not receive permission to go 
back to Bayrām. Afer Bsyrām had been pardoned (p. 318) H. M. 
and Mubammad Tarsó Khàn (No. 22) accompanied him on his way to 
Hijaz as far ae Nagor, then the frontier of the Empire. Onee, on the 
road, Bayram charged IL. M. with faithlessness, when the latter gently 
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H. M. was present in almost every campaign, and was promoted to 
the post of S-hazüri. In the I2th vear, when Akbar set out. for tho 
conquest of Chitor, he sent H. M. atid Shibáb^ 'd-Din Alimad (No. 26) 
from Giágrün agemst the son» of Sultán Mubammad Mirzá, who had 
Hed from Sambbal and raised a revolt in Malwah. H. M. then received 
the Sarkür of Mandft as jágir. 

In the 20th year, IL. M. accompanied MunSim Khán on his expedition 
to Bengal and Oriad, and got wounded in the battle of Takaroi (20th ZI 
QaSda, 982), He then accompanied the Khan. Khinan to Gaur, where 
soon after MunSim’s death he, too, died of malaria ($83). 


Noto on the Battle of Takarot, or Mughulmirs, in Orisa. 

This battle is one of the most important battles fought by Akbar’s 
generals. If crushed the Afghans, and decided the possession of Bengal 
and Upper Orisa. The MSS. of the Aldurndme and the Ma*deir have 
Qu Takeroli, atl 3, €; Takaroi, My copy of the Sawinih has tho 
former spelling, A few copies of the Akterndma have s, & Nakrols. 
Tn Bad@ont and the [abagd the battle of "Takaror js called the battlo 
OF 3, nex (Wide pp, S34) which may be Bajhorah, Bachhorah, Bajhorh, or 
Bachhorh, Stewart's account of MunSim's Orish expedition (5th Seetion), 
differs in many. particulars from tho 4ibarmndma and the Tahaqgit, He 
places the battle in the environs of Katak, which is impossible, and his 
“Bukhtore” is 4 blunder for se ba-chitii s, "in Chittna," the final 
alif having assumed) tho shape of a, re, and the - that of a The 
Lucknow lithograph of the Atterndma, which challenges in eorrüptnese 
the worst possiblir Indian MS, has ha-chitor, “in Chitor." 

The Akharngma, unfortunately, gives but few geographical details. 
Todar Mal moved from. Bardwán over Madáran! ito the Pargana of 
Chittué (o>), where he wax subsequently joined by MunSim. Da*ad 
had taken up a strong position at $i 2 Harpür or Haripür, " which lies 
intermediate (harzakbhe) between. and Oria." The same phrase 
(barzakhe), in other. passages. of. the. :Lbarnáma, is applied to Chittu& 
iwl, Dá*üd's object was to prevent the Imperialista from entering. 
Orisā into which led but fow othur roads; “bot Dyas Khin Langih 


* Madiran fies in Fnhindbad, » Parguna of the Higil district, between Htudedn and 
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showed the victorious army an easier toad," and MunSim entered the 
country, and thus turned Dá*üd's position. "The battle then takes place 
(20th Zi Qa*da, 982, or A.n., 3rd March, 1575). After the hattle Todar 
Mal lends the pursuit and reaches with his corps the town of Bhadrak, 
Not long after, he writes to MunSim to come and join him, a» Dá*üd had 
collected his troops near Katak, and the whole army. moves to Katak. 
where a peace was concluded, which confirmed Dà*üd in the possession 
of Katak. 

Now from the facts that the battle took ploe soon after the 
Imperialists had Jeft Chittuà, which lies a little E.E.N. of Midnipar 
(Midnapore), ntl that after the victory Raja Todar Mal, in a pursuit, of 
several days, pushed as far as Bhadrak, 1 was led to conclude that the 
battle must have taken place near Jalesar (Jellasoro), and probably north 
of it, as Abi 'L-Fagl would have mentioned the occupation of so large a 
town, On consulting the large Trigonometrical Map of Orisa lately 
published, I found on the road from Midnipfir to Jalesar the village of 
Mogulmaree * (Muylulmari, i.c., Mughul’s Fight) and about seven miles 
southwards, half way betwoun Mughulmari and Julesar, and two miles 
from the left bunk of the Soobanreeka river, the village of Tookaroe, 

Acconling to the map the latitude of Mughalmari ix 22°, and that of 
Tookaroe, 21° 58 nearly. 

There can be no doubt that this ‘Tookaroe is the . Takaroi, of 
the Akharndma, 

'The battle exteniled over.a large ground, UN 195, 1. 3) 
apeaks of three, four kos, Lec. about six miles, and thus the distance of 
Takaroi from Mughulmári 1$ accounted for, 

I can give no satisfactory explanation of the name s, sg, by which 
the battle is exlled in the Tahaqit und Hadi,ont (II, 194, 1.3) It looks 
as if the name contained the worl chawr which occurs so often in the names 
of Parganas in the Jalesar and Balesar districts, — 

In Bada,oni (dit Bibl. Indica, p, 198) and the Tabagdt, itis usid that 
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4. Mirzà Quli Khán, his brother, 10. Hashim Khan. 
5. Ashraf Khiin (No, 74). I. Muhsin Khan. 
6. Mu*in* 'd-Din Abmad (No. 128), 12. Qunduz Khan. 
3. La*l Khün (No, 204), 13,. Aba ]-Husayn. 
8, Hàji Yüsnf Khán (No. 224), 1. Shüh Khalil, 
9. Rhàh ‘Tahir (No, 236). 


DU. Afzal Khan, Khawja Sultin Ali ! -yj Turbatt. 

Regarding Turbas vide No. 37. Hè wss Mushrif (accountant) of 
Humáyün's Treasury, and was, in 956, promoted to the post of Mushrif-i 
Bwuyütát (store accountant). In 957, when MireA Kamran took Kabul, 
ha imprisoned A. Kh., and forced him to pay large sums of money. On 
Humüyün's return to India, A. Kh. was made Mir Hakhsli, and got au 
Salam, He was together with Tardi Beg (No. 12) in DihlI, when Hüumàyün 
died. In the battle with Hema, he held a command in the centre (gol), 
and his detachment gave way during Hemas charge. A. Kh., together 
with Pir Muhammad (No, 20) and Ashraf Khán (No. 74), fled from the 
battlefield, partly from hatred towards Tard] Beg—the old hatred of 
Khurasinis towards Uzbaks—aud retreated to Akbar and Bayram. 
As related above, Tard] Beg was executed by Bayram for this retreat, 
and A, Kh. and Ashraf Khin were convicted of malice and imprisoned. 
But both escaped and went to Makkah. They returned im the 5th year, 
when Bayram had lost his power, and were favourably received at Court. 
A. Eh. was made a Commander of three thousand. 

“ Nothing else is known of him” Ma*dgir, 

DT. Shihbeg Khan. son of Irbahim Beg Harik (1)* 

He i» sometimes called Beg KAhüm (p. 327). He was an Arghün ; 
hence his full name is Shah Bey Khan Arghin, Under Jahangir he got 
the title of. KAán Davrün. 

He wus in tbe service of Mirzà Muljammad Hakim of Kábul, Akhar'a 
brother, and was Governor of Peshawar. When after the Prince's death, 
Man Singh, in 993, crossed the Niláb (p, 362) for Kábul, Shah Beg took 
M. M. Hakim's two sons, Kay Qubüb and Afrasiyab, to Akbar, and 
received a pangad. Sh. B. distinguished himself in the war with the 
Yüsufzá*js, and got. Khushüh as jógir. Ho then served under the Khan 
Khánàán in Sindh, and was for his bravery promoted to a command of 
2,500. In the 39th year Akbar sent him to Qandahür.(p. 327), which, 





+ The woni CAN las been omitted in ty text edition on p. 224, 
* So tbe Ma*üsir. My MES, of the A*Ín have 2X shih may be Harit, Harmak. 
FHinvbak, ote. Borne MSS. read clearly Harsh, 
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Muzafar Husayn had ceded. During the time of his Governorship 
Sh. B. succeeded in keeping down the notorious Kakat AS tribe, 
In the 42nd year, he was made a Commander of 3,500, In the 47th year, 
GhaznIn waa placed in his charge (wide No, 63), 

Immediately after the accession of JahAngir, Husayn Khan Shamld, 
the Persian Governor at Hirát, thinking Akbar's death would lead to 
disturbances, made. war upon Sh. B, and besieged Qandahar, which he 
hoped to starve out. To vex him, Sh. B. gave every night feasta on the 
top of the castle before the very eyes of the enemies (Tuzuk, p. 353). One 
day Husayn Khán sent an ambassador into the Fort, and Sh. B., 
though provisions had got low, had every available store of grain spread 
out in the streets, in order to deceive the enemies, Not long after, 
Hosayn Shih received a reprimand from Shih SAbbas for having besieged 
Qandahiár ** without orders "", and IIusayn Khán, without having effected 
anything, had to rise the siege, 

When Jabingir in 1016 (18th Safar) visited Kabul! Sh. B. paid his 
respecta, wis omde s Commander of 5,000, and received the title of 
Khan Dowrin. He was also made Governor of. Kübul (in addition to 
Qandahar), and was ordered to prepare a financial rettlament for the 
whole of Afghünistàn. After having held this office till the end of 1027 
he complained of the fatigues incident to a teatdence in Kabul, horse- 
travelling and the drizzly state of the atmosphere of the country,* paid 
in the beginning of 1028 his respects at. Court: (Tuz., p, 257), and was 
appointed Governor of Thatha,” He resigned, however, in the same 
year (Tuz, p, 270) and got the revenue of the Parganas of Khushab 
assigned as pension (75,000 Rs}. 

Before he went to Thatha, he called on Asaf to take leave and 
Asaf recommended to him the brothers of Mulla Muhammad of 
Thatha, who had been a friend of Asaf — Shühbeg hud heard 
before that the Mullà's brothers, in consequence of Asaf’s support, had 
never cared for the Governors of the province ; hence he said to Asaf, 
" Certainly, 1 will take an interest in their welfare, if they are sensible 
(sarbisáb) ; but if not, I shall flay them. Asaf got. much annoyed at 
this, opposed him in everything, and indirectly forced him to resign. 
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Rh. B. was a frank Turk, When Akbar appointed him Governor of 
Qandahar, he conferred upon him an Salam and a naggdra (p. 52): but 
on receiving the wisignia, he said to Faril (No. 99), What ia all this 
trash for! Would that His Majesty gave me an order regarding my 
mansab, and a jdyir, to enablo me to get better troopers for his service.’ 
On his return, in 1025, from Kabul, he paraded before Jahangir his 
contingent of 1,000 picked Mughul troopers, whose appearance and horses 
created] much sensation. 

He was much given to wine drinking, He drank, in fact, wine, 
cannabis, opium, and kikndr, mixed together, and called his boverage 
of four ingredients Char Buyhra {p. 63, 1. 2), which gave rise to his 
nickname Chir Bughra Kkur. 

His sons. 1. Mirsā Shah Muhammad Ghaznin Khan, w well educated 
man, Jahünyir, im 1028, made him a Commander. of One Thousand, 


| six-hundred. horse; 


2. Yasqub Beg, son-in-law to Mirzi JaSfar Asaf Khan (IIT), (No. 98), 
a Commander of Seven Hundred, 350 horse, The Ma" ásir says, he was 
à fatalist (azalparaat), and died obscure, 

3. Asad Beg (Tuz., p. 275), à Commander of Three Hundred, D horse. 
The Ma*dsir does not mention him. 

The Turwk, p. 34, montions « Qisim Beg Khao, « relation of Sh, B. 
This is perhaps the same ax No, 450, 

Shihbeg Khan Arghán must not be confounded with No 148, 

58. Khàn ‘Alam Chalma Beg. «on of Hanidam who was Mirzü 

Kamriin’s foster brother. 

Chalma Beg was Humüyün's safarcAT, or table attendant. Mirza 
Kámrán had, in 960, been blinded, and at the tndus asked for permission 
to go to Makkah. Before he left, Humayan, accompanied by some of his 
courtiers, paid him a visit, when the unfortunate prince, after greeting 
his brother, quoted the verse— 

Bop Od ANS pet asl af il Sy ss, s 1s 

" The fold of the poor man's turhan touches the heaven, when a 
king like thee casts his shadow upon his bead." 

Anil immediately afterwards he said the following verse eztempore -— 
— Ss —⸗ —- gor wy isa g il ej 
* For Chale, the MSS of the A®in have, at this place, Malim. In No, 1090, — 
A Chal. 
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“ Whatever I receive at thy hands ix kindness, be it the arrow of 
oppression or the dagger of cruelty.” 

Humaytn felt uncomfortable ani tried to console him. He gave 
next day orders that any of Kamran's old friends might accompany 
lum free to Makkah > but a» no one came forward, he tarned to Chalmah 
Bog, and said, * Will you go with him, orstay with met” Chalmah Beg, 
though he knew that Humayin was much attached to him. replied that 
he thought he &hould accompany the Prince i the " gloomy days of 
need and the darkness of his solitude ". The Emperor approved. of his 
resolution, and. made liberal provisions for. Kámrán and his companion, 

After Kammin’s death, Chalma Beg returned to India, and was 
favourably received by Akbar, who made him a Commander of 3,000, 
bestowing upon him the title of Ahän SAlam. He served under the 
emperor against the Mirzis in Gujrat, and was present in the fight at 
Surnal (p. 353, No. 27). 

In the 19th year, when Akbar moved against Dá*üd im Patna, Khán 
SAlam commanded a corps, and. passing up the river in boats towards 
the mouth of the Ghandak, effected a landing, though continually exposed 
to the volleys of the enemies, Akbar praised him much for his daring. 
In the same year he was attached to MunSim’s corps. In the battle 
of Takaroi (p, 406), he commanded thy Aardwal (van). He charged 
the Afghüns, and allowing his corps to advance (oo far, he was soon 
hard pressed and gave way, when MunSim sent hím an angry order 
tofallbaek, But before his corps eould be brought again into order, Güjar 
Khan, Da*ad's best general, attacked the Imperialists with his line of 
elephants, which he had rendered fierce looking by means of black 
Yak tails (guzas) nnd akina of wild beasts attached to them. The horses 
of the Imperialists got frightened, nothing could make them stand. and 
their ranks were utterly broken. Kh. SA's’ horse got a «ward cut, and 
reared, throwing kim on the ground. He sprang up, an! mounted it 
again, but was immediately thrown over by an elephant, and killed by 
the Afghins who rushed from all #ides upon him (20th ZT QaSda, 982), 

It is said that before the battle he had presentiment of his death, 
and begged of hin friends, not to forget to tell thy Emperor that he had 
willingly sacrificed his life. 

Kh SA. was « poet and wrote under the Takhalluy of Hamdamt (in 
allusion to the name of hiv father), 

A brother of his, Muzaffar, is mentioned below (No. 301) among the 
Commaniers of Three Hundred, where for pss in my Text edition, 
p. 229, read jb- 
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59, Qäsim Khán, Mir Bahr Chamandral (t) Khurisin.* 

He is the »on of Mirzà Dost'a sister, who was an old servant of the 
Timirides. When Mirza Kamrin was, in O04, besieged in Kaba, 
Humáyün had occupied Mount Aqabin, which lies opposite the Fort of 
Kabul. Whilst the siege was going on, Qisim Khin and his younger 
brother, Khwajagi Muhammad Hussy (No. 241) threw themselves 
down from a turret between the Ahanin Darwiza and the Qasim Barlis 
bastion, and wen over to Humàyün, who received them with distinction, 

Soon after Akhars accession, Q. Kh. was made a Commander of 
Three Thousand, He superintended the building of the Fort of Agra, 
which he completed " after eight years at à cost of T krors of tankas, 
or 35 lacs of rupees. The Fort stands on the banks of tho Jamna river, 
E. of the town of Ágra, on the place of the old Fort, which had much 
decayed. The breadth of the walls is 30 yards, and the height from the 
foundation to the pinnacles 60 gaz. It is built of red sandstone, the 
stones being well joined together and fastened to each other by irom ring» 
whioh pass through them. The foundation everywhere reaches water", * 

In the 23rd year, Q. was made Commander of Agra. In the beginning 
of Shatbán 995 (32nd year), he was ordered to conquer Kashmir, "a 
country which from its inaccessibility had never tempted the former kings 
of Dihi” Though aix or seven roads lead into Kushmir, the passes are 
all so narrow that a few old men might repel a large army. The then 
ruler of Kashmir was Ya%qab Khan, som of Yfisuf Khan Chak. He had 
fortified a pass ;* but as his rule was disliked, » portion of his men went 
over to Q., whilst others raised « revolt in Srinagar, Thinking it more 
important to crush the revolt, YaSqüb left his fortified position, and 
allowed Q. to entor the country. No longer able to oppose the Imperialists, 
he withdrew to the mountains, and trusted to an active guerilla warfare ; 
wea a do wi i. has lei t out. 
Mi Bahr mrata'^ adiniral ".. LH chamawirá? KA. be a genitive, tho words mean, Admiral 
of the raler of “whieh from tie phy does not appesr to be correct. 
e —— na Ijisstgimi Air syd sti dae ta ye been confined 
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but disappointed even n this hope. he submitted and became '* a servant 
of Akbar”. The Kashmiris, however, are famous for love of mischief 
and viciousness, and not a day paásed without disturbances breaking 
vut in some part of the country. Q., tired of the incessant petty annoy- 
antes, resigned his appointment (wide No. 35). In the Sith year he was 
mate Governor of Kabul. At that time s young man from Andaján 
(Farghána) gave out that be was a son of Sháhrukh.! He met with some 
success in  Badakhshün, but was defeated by the Taran Shih. Tho 
pretender then made friendship with the Zabuli Hazáras, and when Q., 
on one occasion, had repaired to Court, be entered Akbar's territory 
giving out that he was going to pay his respects to the Emperor. But 
Hashim Beg, Q.’s son, who officiated during the absence of hia father, 
sent a detachment after the pretender, who now threw himself on the 
Hazáras But Hashim Beg followed him, and took him a prisuner to 
Kabul. Q., on his return from India, let him off and even allowed him to 
enter his service. The pretender, in the meantime, rearranged hin old 
men, and when he had five hundred together, he waited for an opportunity 
tò fall on Q. At this juncture, Akbar ordered the pretender to repair 
to Court. Accompanied by his ruffians, he entered at noon Q.'s sleeping 
apartments, when only a few females were present, and murdered his 
benefactor (1002), Hishim Beg soon arrived, and fired upon the pre- 
tender and his men. In the melée, the murderer waa killed. 

For Qisim’s brother, vide No. 241, and for his son, No, 226. 

60. Bagi Khan (older), brother of Adham Khán (No. 19). 

His mother is the same Mahum Anaga, mentioned on p. 340, ‘ From 
Bada,oni (I1, 340) we learn that Bagi Khan died in the 30th year of 
Governor of Gadha-Katanga.” This is all the Ma*3gir says of him, 


His full name is Muhammad Baqi Khin Koka, From Rada,oni II, 


81. we see thut Baqi Khiin took part in the war against Iskandar Khin 
and Bahadur Khin (972-3), and fought under MuSizz“'l-Mulk (No, 61) 
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in the battle of Khayrübád, in which Budàgh Khán (No. 52) was captured. 
The battle was lost, chiefly. becanse. Bügi Khün, Mahdi Qàsim  Khàn 
(No. 36), and Husayn Khàn Tukriya (No. 53) had personal grievances 
—their Uzbak hatred—against MuSizz" ‘l-Mulk and Raja Todar Mal, 

G1. Mir MuSizz* |-Mulk-i Müxsawi of Mashhad 

He belongs to the Müsawi Sayyids of Mashhad the Holy, who trace 
their descent to SAI Masă Razá, the 8th Imim of the Shifahs A branch 
of these Sayyills by » different mother is called Razani, 

In tho 10th year, Akbar moved to Jaunpür to punish Khan Zaman 
(No. 13), who had dispatched his brother Bahadur and Iskandar Khin 
Uzbak (No. 48) to the district of Sarwar.) Against them Akbar sent a 
strong detachment (vide No. 60) under MuSizz" "I-Mulk. Bahadur, on 
the approach of the Imperialists, had recourse to negotiations, and asked 
ior pardón, stating thit he was willing to give up all elephanta. M. M, 
however, desired war, and though he granted Bahadur an interview, he 
told him that his crimes could only be cleansed with blood. But he 
reported the matter to Akbar, who sent Lashkar Khin (No. 90) and Rája 
Todar Mal to him, to tell him that he might make peace with Bahüdur, 
if ho was satified with hix good intentions. But here also the rancour of 
the Khurüsánis towards the Uzbaks decided matters, and Todar Mal 
only eonfirmed M. M. in hia resolution? Although a few days later the 
news arrived thut Akbar had pordoned Khàn Zamün, because he sent 
his mother and hiv uncle Ibrahim Khan (Nu, 64) to Court as guarantees 
of his loyalty, M. M, attacked Bahadur near Khayrabad. Mubammad 
Yar, son of Iskandar Khán's brother, who commanded the yan of the 
rebels, fell in the first attack, and Iskandar who stood behind him, was 
carried along and fled from the field. The Imperialist, thinking that the 
battle was decided, commenced to plunder, when suddenly Bahadur, 
who had been lying in wait, fell upon M. M's leit wing and put it to 
Right. Not only was Budāgh Khān (No. 52) taken prisoner but many 
soldiers went over to Bahadur. Flushed with victory, he attacked the 
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centre, where the grandees either fled or would not fight from malice 
(tide No. 60}. Todar Mal's firnmess was of no avail, and the day was lost 

After the conquest of Bihár, M. M. got the Pargana of Ara (Arrah) oa 
jagir, In the 24th. year, the nobles of Bihür under MaSgüm.-i Kübuli, 
tuyüldar of Patna, rebelled. They won over M. M., and his younger 
brother Mir SAli Akbar (No. 62) ; but both soon left the rebels, and M. M. 
went to Jaunpir recruiting, evidently meditating revolt independently 
of the others, In the 25th year, Akbar ordered Asad Khan Tarkan, 
Jágirdár of Mánikpür, to hasten to Jaunpür and convey. M. M, with all his 
suspicious adherents to Court, Asad Khiin succeeded in catching M. M., 
and sent him by boat to the Emperor. Near Itawah, however, the boat 
" foundered ", and M, M. lost his tife. 

62. Mir <All Akbar (younger), brother of the 

Hoe generally served with his brother, and held the same rank, In the 
22nd year he presented Akbar, aecording to the Tabagit with s Mawlid- 
nama, or History of the birth of the Emperor. It was in the handwriting 
of Qigi Ghiyas" "d-Din-i Jámi, à man of learning, who had served i 
Hamiyfin, and contained an account of the vision which Humiyün 
had in the night Akbar was born. The Emperor saw in his dream the 
new born babe, and was told to call his name Jalal 'd-Din Muhammad 
Akbar. This Mawlidnima Akbar prized very much, and rewarded Mir 
SAI Akbar with a pargana * as inSam. 

When his brother was sent to Bihar, M. SA. A. was ordered to 
accompany him, He established himself at Zaminiya, which “ lies 6 hor 
from Gházipür (wide p. 336), and rebelled like his brother in Jaunpür. 
After the death of bis brother, Akbar ordered M. SAziz (No. 21), who had 
been appointed to Bihar, to send M. SA. A, fettered to Court, Notwith- 
standing his protests that he was innocent, he was taken to the Emperor, 
who imprisoned him for life. 

63. Ebert Exin, brother of Átgs Klin (No. 1h), 

He was born at Ghaznin. After Bayrim's fall, he held a tuyal in the 
Panjib, and generally served with bis elder brother Mir Mabammad Kháa 
(No. 16). 

Op the transfer of Whe Alga Khayl trom the Punjáb, Sh. was appointed 
to the Sarkar of Qannawj. In the 2ist year, when Akbar was at Mohini, 
he sent Sh, together with Qizi Khan-i Badajhshi (No. 144), Majáhid 
Khan, Subbin Qui Turk, against the Rind. He afterwards distinguished 
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himself in the conquest of Kóbhalmir. In the 25th year, he was made 
atáliq to Prince Murüd, and was in the same year sent to Málwah as 
Governor, ShujiSat Khin (No. 51) having bean killed, His son Bas 
Bahadur (No, 188) was ordered to join his father from Gujrat, In the 
i 28th year, ho served against Mugaffar, and distinguished himself in the 
] siege of Bahrich, which was held for Mugaffar by Chirkis-i Rimi and 
. Nasirá, brother of Muzsffar's wife. The former having been killed, 
Nosirá esenped in the 7th month of the siege, through the trench held by 
Sharif, and the Fort was taken. In the 30th year, he was sent with 
Shihab“ ‘d-Din (No. 20) to the Dakhin, to assist Mirzà SAziz (No, 21). 
In the 36th year he went from Milwuh to Court, and was made in 
the 39th year Governor of Ghaznin, an appointment which he had long 
desired. "There he remained till the 47th year, when Shah Beg (No. 57) 
was went there. 
" Nothing elae is known of him."  Ma*sir. 
His son, Bàz Bahüdur (No. 188), held & jügir in Gujràt, and was trins- 
ferred to Malwah ns related above, He served in the siege of Asir, and 
inthe Abmadnagat war, In the 46th year, he was caught by the Talingahs, 
but was relessed, when Abü 'l-Fazl made peace, and the prisoners. were 
exchanged. 


IX.—Commanders of Two Thousand and. Fíve Hundred. 

64. Ibr&him Kháni Shaybáni (uncle of Khán Zamán, No. 1). 

He served under Humáàyün. After the conquest of Hindüstün, 
Humáyün sent him with Shih Abi 'l-MaSalj to Lahor, to oppose Sikandar 
Sir, should he leave the Sawiliks, After the fall of Münkot, he received 
the Pargana of Sarharpür,! near Jaunpür, as jagir, and remained with 
Khin Zamin. During Khan Zamán's first rebellion, Ibráhlm Khàn and 
Khán Zamàn's mother repaired at MunSim Khin’s request to Court as 
hostages of his loyalty. Thrihim appearing, us was customary, with a 
shroud and a sword round his neck, which were only taken off when the 
Emperor's pardon hud been obtained. 

In the 12th year, however, Khan Zamiin again rebelled, und Ibrahim 
went with Iskandar (No. 48) to Audh. When the latter had. gone to 
Bengal, Ibrühim, at MunSim's request, was pardoned, and remained with 
the Khin Khinan. 

* Lt be diffivult tr reruneiie this statement with Budkiijout 11, 23, where farharpür. — 
RU eee cass ——— 
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In the Tabagót, br. is called a. Commander of Four Thousand, 

His son, Isma5i] Khán, held from Khán Zamàn the town of Sandelah 
in Audh. In the 3rd year, Akbar gave this town to Sultin Husayn 
Khàn Jalüir. IsmáSi] opposed him with troops which he had got from 
Khan Zaman; but he wns defeated and killed. 

05, Khwája Jalál" 'd-Din Mahmüd Bujüq, of Khurisin. 

The MSS. of the Á*in have Muhammad, instead of Mahmüd, which 
other histories have, and have besides a word after Muhammad which 
renda like | e! and QUE. This should be no doubt csar buju, the 
scriptio defectiva of the Turkish ase bujüg, " having the nose cut,” as 
given in the copy of the Ma*dsir. 

Jalal “d-Din was in the service of M.SAskari. He had sent him from 
Qundahar to Garmair, to collect taxes, when. Humávün passed through 
the district on his way to Persia. The Emperor called him, and Jalil 
presented him with whatever he had with him of cash and property, for 
which service Humáyün conferred on him the title of Mir Saman, which 
in the circumstunces was an empty distinction. On Huméayin’s return 
from Persia, Jalil joined the Emperor, and was ordered, in 959, to 
accompany the young Akbar to Ghasnin, the tuydl of the Prince. His 
devotion to his master rendered him so confident of the Emperor's 
protection that he treated the yrandees rudely, and incessantly annoyed 
them by satirical remarks — In fact, he had not a single friend, 

Akbar on his accession made him à Commander of Two Thousand 
Five Hundred, and appointed him to Ghaznin. His enemies used the 
opportunity und stirred up MunSim Khin, who owed Jalal an old grudge. 
Jalal soon found his post in Ghaznin so disagreeable that he determined 
to look for employment elsewhere. He had scarcely left Ghaznin, when 
MunSim called him to account. Though he had promised to spare his 
life, Mun*im imprisoned bim, and had a short time after hix eyes pierced. 
Jalàl's sight, however, had not been entirely destroyed, and he meditated 
a flight to India. Before he reached the frontier, MunSim’s men cought 
him and his son, Jalal 'd-Din MasSad.' Both were imprisoned and 
shortly afterwards murdered by MunSim. 

“This double murder js the foulest blot on. MutiSim'& eharacter, and 
takes us the more by surprise, us on all other occasions be showed himselt 
generous and forbeating towards his enemies. 
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öö. Haydar Muhammad Khán, Akhta. Begi. 

He was an old. servant of Humáyün, and accompanied him to Persin. 
He gave the Emperorhis horse, when, in the defeat near Balkh, Humüyün'a 
horse had been shot. On the march against Kamin, who had left Kabul 
for Afghinistan, the imperialists came to the River Surkhüb, Haydar, 
with several other faithful Amirs, leading the van. They reached the 
river Siyah-ab, which flows near the Surkhib, before the army could 
come up. Kámrün suddenly attacked them by night; but Haydar 
bravely held his ground. He accompanied the Emperor to Qandahür 
and to India, and was appointed to Bayanah (Bad. I, 463), which was 
held by Ghizt Khin Sor, father of Ibrthim Khán. After the siege had 
lasted some time, Haydar allowed Ghazi to capitulate; but soon after, 
he killed Gházi Humáyün was annoyed at this breach of faith, and 
said he would not let Haydar do so again. 

After Akbat's accession, H. was with Tardi Beg (No. 12) ia DAI; and 
fought under Khan Zamiin (No, t3) against Hemi. After the vietory, 
he went for some treason to Kabul, At Mun‘im’s request he assisted 
Ghani Khan (vide p, 333) in Kabul, But they could not agree, and H. 
was called to India, He accompanied Munim in the 8th year, on his 
expedition to Kàbnl and continued to serve under him in India. 

In the 17th year, 1I. served with Khin-i Kalan (No. 16) in Gujrat, In 
the 1%th year, he was, together with his brother Mirza Qali, attached to 
the Bengal Army, under MunSim. Both died of fever, in 983, at Gaur 
(wide p. 407), 

A son of H. is mentioned below (No. 326). 

Mirza Quli, or Mirza Quit Kian, Haydar's brother, distinguished 
himself under Humayün during the expedition to Badakhshün, When 
Kamran, under the mask of friendship, suddenly attacked Humiáyün, ' 
M. Q. wis wounded and thrown off his horse, His son, Dost Muhammad, 
saved him in time. 

According to the Tabugdt, M. Q. belonged to the principal grandees 
(umarā-i kibár), a phrase which is never applied to grandees below the 
rank of Commanders of One Thousand. His name occurs also often in 
the Akbarndma, It ix, therefore, difficult to say why his name and that 
of his aon have been left out by Abd 'l-Fag! in this list. 


67, Wtimiéd Khdn, of Gujrit. 

He aut not be confounded with No, 119, 

ISstimád Khàn wus originally » Hindi servant: of Sultin Mahmid, 
king of Gujràt. He was "trusted * (/Stimad) by his master, who had 
allowed him to enter the harem, and had put him in charge of the women. 
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Tt is said thut, from gratitude, he used to eat camphor, and thas rendered 
himself impotent. He rose in the king's favour, and was ot last made an 
Amir. In 961, after a reign of 18 years, the king waa foully murdered 
by a slave of the name of Burhan, who besides killed twelve nobles, 
I*timád next morning collected a few faithful men, and killed Burhün. 
Sultan Mahmid having died without issue, I5t. raised: Raziy* 'I-Mulk, 
under the title of Ahmad Shah, to the throne. Razi was a son of Sultin 
Ahmad, the founder of Ahmadabad: but as he was very young, the 
affairs of the state were entirely in ISt.’s hands. Five years later, the 
young king left Abmadibad, and Hed to Sayyid Mubarak of Bukisaira * 
& principal courtier; but It. *ollowed him up, defeated him, and drove 
him away. Sultàn Alonad then thonght it better to return ta ISt., who 
now again reigned as before, On several occasions did the king try to 
got rid of his- powerful minister; and Tot. at last falt ao inseenre that he 
resolved to kill tho king, which bo sodu afterwarda did.. ISt, now raised 
& chikl of the name of Nathü Lagi) * to the throne, '* who did not belong 
to the line of kings"; but on introducing him to the grandees, ISt. swore 
upon the Qur*ün that Nathü was a son of Sultán Malimüd ; his mother 
when pregnant had been handed over to him by Sultàn Mabmüd, to make 
her misearry ; but the child had been five months okl, and he bad not 
carried out the order. The Amirs lad to believe the story, and Nathü 
was raised te the throne under the tithe of Sultin Mugaffar, 

This is the origin of Sultan Mugaflar, who subsequently caused Akbar's 
generals so much trouble (eide pp. 344, 304. 355), 

ISt. was thus again at the head of the government; but the Amire 
parcelled out the country among themselves, so that each was almost 
independent, The consequence was that incessant feuds broke out 
among them, ISt, himself was involved in a war with Chingiz Khin, sòn 
of UStimad* 'I-Malk, a Turkish slave. Chingiz maintained that Sultin 
Muzaffar, if genuine, should be the head of the state; and as he was 
strengthened by the rebellious Mirzás, to whom he had affonled pro- 
tection aguinst Akbar, ISt_aaw no chance of opposing him, left the Sultan, 
4nd went to Düngarpür. Two nobles, Alif Khan and Jhujhir Khan 
took Sultan Mugaffar to him, went to Chingiz in Ahmadibid and killed 
him (Chingiz) woot after. The Mirzüs, seeing how distracted the country 
wa, took possession of Bahroch and Sarat. ‘The general contusion only 
increased, when Sultan Mugaffar flod one day to Sher Khan Falidt and 


* Beganiing this distingntibed Gujrüli woble_ wide the biography of hia grandson, 
S. ám (No. 78). 
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his party, and 1St. retaliated by informing Sher Khan that Natha was 
no prince at all, But Sher Khán'a party attributed this te ISt.’s malice, 
and besieged him in Almadibad. Tst. then fled to the Mirzás and soon 
after to Akbar, whose attention he drew to the wretched state of Gojrit. 
When Akbar, in the 17th year, murched to Patan, Sher Khan's party 
had broken up. The Mirzás still held Bahroch ; and Sultan Muzaffar, 
who had left Sher Kbin, fell into the hands of Akbar's officers (wide 
No. 361). IStim&d and other Gujráti nobles had. in the meantime pros 
claimed. Akbar's accession from the pulpits of the mosques and struck 
coins in his name, They now waited on the Emperor. Baroda, Cham- 
pánir, and Sürat were given to ISt, as fuyal: the other Amirs were von- 
firmed, and all charged themselves with the duty of driving away the 
Mirzis. But they delayed and did nothing; some of them, ax IStimad” 
"l-Mulk, even fled, and others who were attached to Akbar, took ISt, 
and several grandees to the Emperor, apparently charging them with 
treason. [*t, fell into disgrace, and was handed over to Sháhbàz. Khán 
(No. 80) us prisoner. 

In the 20th year, ISt. was released, and charged with the super- 
intendence of the Imperial jewels and gold vessels. Fn the 29nd year, 
he was permitted to join the party who under Mir Aba Turab (vide p. 207) 
wont to Makkah, On his return he receiveil Patan as jagir. 

In the 28th year, on the removal of Shihib" 'd-Din Ahmad (No, 26), 
he was put in charge of Güjrát, and went there accompanied by several 
distinguished nobles, though Akbar hd been warned; for people 
remembered ISt.’s former inability to allay the factions in Gujrat. No 
sooner had Shihab handed over duties than his servants rebellod. 1t. 
did nothing, alleging that Shihib was responsible for his men; but as 
Sultán Muzaffar had been successín] in KAthiwar, I*t. left Abmadibib, 
and went to Shihàb, who on his way to Court had reached Kari, 20 kos 
from Abmadabid, Mugaffar used the opportunity and took Ahmadabad, 
Shihab's men joining his standard. 

Shiháb and I*t. then shut themselves up in Patan, and had agreed to 
withdraw from Gujrit, when they received some auxiliaries, chieily a 
party of Gujrátis who had left Muzaffar, to try their luck with the 
Imperialists, I*t. paid them well, and sent them under the command of 
his son Sher Khao, against Sher Khin Falidi, who was repulsed. In 
the meantime, M. SAbd® 'r-Rahim (No. 29) arrived, Leaving l5t. at 

Patan, he marched with Shihab against Muzaffar, j 
JStmád died at Patan in 990. The Tabegát puts him among the 
Commanders of Four Thousand. 
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In Abū "I-Fazl's opinion, Gujrütis are made ap of cowantice, deceit, 
several good qualities, and meanness; and IStimid wns the very type 
of « Gujratt. 


68. Payanda Khan, Mughul, son of Hājt Muhammad Khan Kokis 
brother. 

Haji Mubammad and Shih Muhanad, his brother, had been killed 
by Humáyün for tresson on his return from Persia, Hàji Mubammad was 
n man of great daring, and his vatue, when he was faithful, was often 
acknowledged by the Emperor. 

Páyanda, in the 5th year of Akbar's reign came with Mun‘im from 
Kabul, and was ordered to accompany Adham Khān (No, 19) to Malwa. 
In the 19th year, he accompanied MunSim to Bengal. In the 22nd year, 
he served ander Bhagwan Dis against Rand Partáb. In the Gujrat 
war, he commanded M. SAbd" 'r-Rabim's (No. 29) hanisal 

In the 32nd year, he received Ghor&ghüt as jágir, whither he went. 

This is all the Ma*@qir says regarding Payanila. 

His fall name was Muhammad Páyanda, He had a son Wali Beg who 
ia mentioned below (No. 359). 

From the T'uzuk, p. 144, we see that Páyanda died in 1024 Ai, 
Jahángir, in 1017, had pensioned him off, ss he was too old. Tuz, p. 68. 


69. Jagannath, son of Raja Bihari Mal (No, 2%), 

He was @ hostage in the hanils of Sharaf’ 'd-Din Husayn (No. 17; 
vide p. 339). After some time he regained his freedom and was well 
received by Akbar. He generally served with Min Singh. [In the 21st 
year, when Rana Partab of Matwir opposed the Imperiulists, Jugannat’h 
during an engagement when other officers had given way, held his ground, 
and killed with his own hands the renowned champion Ram Das, son of 
Jay Mal, In the 23rd year, ho received a jagir in the Panjab, and was, 
in the 25th year, attached to the van of the army which was to prevent 
Mirza Mubammad Hakim from invading the Panjab, In the 29th year, 
he again served against the Rina, Later he accompanied Mirzà Yüuf 
Khan (No. 35) to Kashmir, [n the 34th year, he served ander Prince 
Murid in Kabul, and accompanied him, in the 36th year, to Malwa, of 
which the Prince had been appointed Governor. In the 43rd year, after 
peveral years’ servine in the Dakhin, he left Murid without orders, and 
was for some time excluded from Court. On Akbar's return from the 
Dakhin, J. met the emperor at Rantanbhür, his jügir, and was then 
again sent to the Dakhin. 

In the 1st year of Jahanglr, he served under Prince Parwiz against 
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the Rani, and was in charge of the whole army when the emperor, 
about the time Khusraw had been eaptured, called Parwiz to Court 
(Tusuk; p. 33). In the same year, J. suppressed disturhances which 
Dalpat (p. 386) had raised at. Nágor, 

Tn the 4th year, he was made a Commander of Five Thousand, with 
23,000 horse. 

Ram Chand,’ his son. He was under Jahangir a Commander of Two 
"Thousand, 1,500 horse. 

Raja Manrüp. 2 son of Ram Chand. He accompanied Prince 
Shahjaban on his rebellion, and got on his accession a Command of Three 
Thousand, with 2,00) horse. Hw died in the 4th year of Shihjahin. 
Ho had a son Gopal Singh. 

70. Makhsis Khan (younger), brother of SaSid Khan (No. 25). 

He served under his brother in Multan, In the 23nd year, he served 
under Shahbaz Khin (No, 80) against Gajpati, and three years later he 
accompanied Prince Murad to Kabul, where he also served under Akbar, 
who had gone thither and pardoned his brother, M. Muhammad 

Subsequently, Makhsüs served under Prince Salim. In the 49th 
year, he was a Commander of Three Thousand. 

He was alive in the beginning of Tahángirs reign. The author of the 
Ma*üsir has not recorded the dato of his death, 

He had à som Maqsüd who did not yet on well with his father, for which 
reason Jahangir would not give him a mangah. 

Tl. The author of the Á*in, Abü "I-Fazl, son of Shaykh Mubarak of 

Abü "I-Fazl's biography will be found elsewhere. 


X. Commanders of Two Thousand, 

72. Isma*il Khán Dulday. 

Dulday, or Dülday, is the name of « subdivision of the Barlás clan 
(vide p. 364, note), 

The Mo*asir calle him IsmaSil Quit Bey Dilday. A similar difference 
was observed in the name of Husayn Quill Khin (No, 24), and we may 
conclude that Beg, at least in India, was considered « lower titlé than 
Khiin, just as Beglar Begi was considered inferior to. Khán. Khünin. 

Ismácil Quli was « grandee of Babar and Humiiytin, distinguished 
in the field and in council. When Humáyün besieged Qandahir, and the 
grandees one after the other left M. SAskari, Tam. also joined the Emperor, 
and was appointed, after the conquest of Qandahar, Governor of Dawar. 


©} the Tesall p74, calls hie Karm Chand, Vale ao Pidishdhndme, 31K 
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When Kábul was besieged, Tsm. amd. Khizr. Khwája (vide p. 394. note) 
attacked Sher SAI, an officer of Mirza Kamtin, who at the prince's order 
had followed up and plundered the Persian caravan (gafiia-yiwildyat} 
on its way to Chirikin;* but as the roads were occupied by the 
Imperialists, Sher SAli could not reach Kabul, and marched towards 
Ghaznin, when he was overtaken and defeated. Ism, and Khizr spoiled 
the plunderer, and went again to Humáyün. A short time after, Tse. 
and several other grandees left tho emperor, because thev. resented the 
elevation of Qarücha. Khán, and followed Mirzà KArmrün to Budakhshán. 
Humáyün followed them up and caught them together with Kamran, 
Iam. among them. Iam. was, however, pardoned at MunSim's requeat. 

Ism. accompanied the emperor on his march to India, und was sent, 
after the capture of Dihli together with Shah Abdi 'l-Ma‘ali to Lahor. 

“ Nothing elie is known of him.” Ma*dsir, 

73. Mir Babus (!), the [ghar (Uighur !). 

The Ighars are a well known Chaghta,i tribe. The correct name of 
this grandee js a mattor of doubt, as every MS. has n different lectio ; 
vide my Text edition, p. 224, note 6. Tho Masir bas left out tho name 
of this grandee ; nor do I find it in the List of the Tabagit. 

74. Ashraf Khün Mir Manshi, Muljammad: Asghar. of Sabzwár (1). 

He was & Husayni Sayyid of Mashhad (MaSaeir, Mir*at® 'I-SAlam), 
The author of the Tabaqat says, he helonged to the SArabshadi Sayyits ; 
“ but prople rately make snah fine distinctions.” AbO "I-Fagl says, he 
was of Sabzwar; bat in the opinion of the MaS&nr, this ix an error of the 
copyista. 

Ashraf Khàn was a clover writer, exact in his style, and » renowned 
calligrapher, perhaps the first of his age in writing the TaSiig and NaxtaSI 
character (pp. 107-8). He also understood jafar, or witeheraft.? 

Ashraf was in Humáyün's service, and had received from him the 
post and title of Mir Munshi. After the conquest of Hindastán, he was 
made Mir SArz and Mir Mal. At Akbar's accession, ho was in Dihli, and 
‘took part in the battle with Hemi (p. 304, No. 48), He was imprisoned 
oby Bayrüm, but escaped and went to Makkah He returned im 968, 
whan Akber was st Machhiwira on his way to the Siwalike where Bayram 


1 So the Mu pu Pass Ole Ons. OF" lotus: 00), whieh vs north of 
Kabul, act hes the rentre o Dar. ck nerga -ean Istálif (UR, or 
it ha ana beth ar ant * [Dowsun, v. 225. hes 
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was. He was well received and got a wangab, In the 6th year, when the 
emperor returned from Malwa, he bestowed upon him the title of Ashraf 
Khan 


In the 19th year, he went with MunSim to Bengal, wus present in the 
battle of Takaroi, and died in the twentieth year (883)! at Gaur (vide 
p. 407), 

Ashraf was a poet of no mean pretensions, 

His son, Mir Abū ‘l-Muzaffar (No. 240) held o Commend of 500, 
In the 38th year, he was Governor of Awadh. 

Ashraf's grandsons, Husayni and Burhan? held inferior conimands 
under Sháhjahán. 

T5. Sayyid Mahmüd of Bárha (KüudliwiI). 

* Sayyid Mabmüd was the first of the Barha Sayyida that held office 
under the Timirides."" He was with Sikandar Sar (Badant Il, 18) in 
Miinkot, but seeing that the cause of the Afghans was hopeless, he left 
Sikandar and went over to Akbar. He was a friend of Bayrim, and 
served in the first year under SAli Quii Khiin Zaman (No. 13) ngninst 
Hemi. In the second year, he took part in the expedition ag»inst 
Wiji Khan in Ajmir (mide Nos. 40, 45), In the 3rd year, hie conquered 
with Shih Quit Malram (No. 45) Fort Jaitüran, and served in the 
same year under Adham Koks against the Bhadauriyahs of Hatkānth. 
(ride p. 341, L8); 

After Bayrám's fall, Sayyid Mahmüd got a jágir near Dihli. In the 
Tth year, he brought MunSim Khàn to Court (vide p.333). Inthe 17th 
year, he served under the Khán-i Kalàn (No. 16) and the emperor in 
Gujrit, was present in the battle of Sarnül, and followed up Mirzá 
Tbrühim Ilusayn. On every occasion he fought with much bravery. 
Towards the end of the 18th year, he was sent with other Sayyida of 
Bárha, and Sayyid Muhammad of Amroha (No. 140) against Raja 
Madhukar, who had invaded the territory between Bitonj and Gwiliyár. 
S. Mahmud drove him away, and diod soon after, in the very end of 981; 

Sayyid Mabmiid was a man of rustic habits, and great personal 
courage and generosity. Akbar's court admired his valour and chuekled 
at his boorishness and unadorned language ; but he stood in high favour 
with the emperor, Once on his return from the war with Madhukar he 


gave in the State hall a verbal account of his expedition, in which his 
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" T" oocurred oftener than was deemed proper by the assembled Arnirs. 
" You have gained the victory," interrupted Asaf Khan, in order to 
give him a gentle hint, " because His Majesty's wood. fortune (ghál-4 
pdishüli) accompanied you."  Mistaking the wonl *' Iqbal" for the 
nume of a courtier, “ Why do you tall an untruth t” replied Mahmüd, 
" IqU-i Pádisháhi did not accompany me: [was there, and my brothers ; 
we licked them with our sabres.” The emperor amiled, and bestowed 
upon him praise and more substantial favours, 

But more malicious were the remarks of the Amira regarding his claim 
to be a Sayyid of pure blood, Jahangir (Tusuk, p. 366) also nays that 
people doubt the claim of the Birha family to be Sayyide. Onow Malmtüd 
was asked how many generations backwards the Sayyids of Bárha traced 
their descent. Accidentally, a fire was burning on the ground near the 
spot where Mabmid stood. Jumping into it, he exclaimed, “If 1 am a 
Sayyid, the fire will not hurt me; if I am no Sayyid, I shall ret burnt." 
He stood for nearly an hour in the fire, and only left it at the earnest 
request of the bystanders, " His velvet-slippers showed, indeed, no trace 
of being singed.” 

For Sayyid Mabmiid's brother and sons, vide Noa. 91, 105, and 143. 

Note on the Sayyids of Bárha (S&dát-i Barha), 

In MSS. we find the spelling as lj bürha, and 4 \, bardh. The lexico- 
graphist Bahir-i Ajam (Tek Chand) in his grammatical treatise, entitled 
Jawákir? "I-Hurüf, says that the names of Indian towns ending in 5 form 
adjectives in ep as acj, Tatia or agg Thatha, forms un adjective _ 53 
tatus : but of as, L no adjective is formed, and you say aüdat-i barha 
instead of midati Barkan, 
tion from the Hindi numeral barah, 12, be correct or not, there ia no doubt 
that the etymology was believed to be correct in the times of Akbar and 
Jahangir; for both the Tahagát and the Tusuk derive the name from 12. 
villages in the Dub (Muraffurnagar District), which the Sayyids held. 

Like the Seyyids of Bilgrim, the Birha family trace their origin to 
one Sayyid AbG 'l-Farah of Wisit*; but their masabnáma, or genvalogical 
tree, was sneered at, and even Jahangir, in the above-quoted passage from 
the Tusuk, says that the personal courage of the Sayyids of Barha—but 

* ^ From him are deswnded (he moet temownód Musehnás families in Northern 
Meere lm irene ol ste cea Set Beet Ge ioe The Cantal e Mí Oa 
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nothing else—was thi best proof that they were Rayyide But they 
clung so firmly to this distinction, that some of them even placed the 
title of Sayyid before the titles which they received from the Mugltul 
emperors, a4 Sayyid Khiin Jahin (Sayyid Aba 'I-Mugaflar) and. several 
others. i 

But if their claim to be Sayyids was not firmly: established, their 
bravery amd valour had become a by-word. Their plüce m battle sas the 
van (hardwal); they claimed to be the leaders of the onset, and every 
emperor from the times of Akbar gladly availed himself of the prestige 
of ther name. They delighted in looking upon themselves as Hindiistinis 
(vide p. 336), Their military fame completely threw to the background 
the renown of the Sayyids ol. Amrohah, of Mánikpür, the Khánzádas 
ol Mewit, nnd even families of royal blood a3 the Safawis. 

The Sayyids of Barks are divided into four branches, whose names are 
|. Tiharpitri ; 2. Chathaniri or Chatraurt*; 3. Kindfiwal ; 4. Jagneri. 
The chief town of the first branch was Jünsath; of the aeeond, 
Sambalhara; of the third, Majhara; of the fourth Bidauli on the 
Janna, Of these four lines Muhammadan Historians, perhaps 
accidentally, only mention two, viz., the A ümdiwit ( T, 132,5) to. which 


Sayyid Mabmüd (No. 75) belonged ; and the Tihanpüri (sper), of 
which Sayyid Khan Jahin was à member. i 

The Histories of India do not appear to make mention of the Sayyids 
of Bárhs before the times of Akbar; but thoy must have held posta of 
some importance under the Sirs, because the arrival of Sayyid Mahmad 
i Akbar's camp (p. 424) is recorded by all historians as an event of 
importance. He and other Sayyids, were moreover, at once appointed to 
high. mansabs, The family boasts also traditionally af services rendered 
to Humáyün ;. but fhis is at variance with Abū 'l-Fazl's statement that 
Sayyid Malimáüd was the first that served under a Timuride. 

The political importance of the Sayyida declined from the roign of 
Mubammad, Sháh (1131 to. 1161) who deposed the brothers Sayyul 
SAbd" "lah. Khán and Sayyid Husayn SAli Khan, in whom the family 
reached the greatest height of their power. What a difference between 
the rustic and loyal Sayyid Maljmüd and Akbar, und the above two 
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brothers, wha made four Timurides emperors, dethroned and killed two 
and blinded and imprisoned three? 

The Sayyid of Barha are even nowadays numerous and “form the 
characteristic element in the population of the Muzaffarnagar district” 
(Leeds Report). 

Abii 'l-Fazl mentions nine Sayyids in this List of gmindees, viz. :— 
I. Sayyid Mahmüd (No. 75). 8. Sayyid Jamál* 'd-Din (No. 
2. Sayyid Ahmad, his brother. (No. 91). 217), son of 2. 


3. Sayyid Qisim (No. 19). |o obi on Sayyid Chajhit (No. 991). 


4. Sayyid Hashim (No. 143).] 
B. Sayykd Báyazid (No. 205). 

5, Sayyid Raji (No, 165). 9. Sayyid Lad (No. 409), 

The Akbarnima mentions several other Sayyids without indicating 
to what family they belong. Thus S. Jamil" 'd-Din, a grandson of S, 
Mabmid (ride under M); 8, Salim; S, Fath Kban (Bad. IT, 180); ete, 

The following trees are compiled from the Tuswk, Padishahnama, 
and Mo*asir, 


(4) Sayyid Mahimad of Bárka. — — ** Abmad, 


Nu T uL brother. 
ve 2, & Hashim, 3 8. ¢ All Asghar, 4, Ba — PT 
Tar i "Bayt Khan, — ( 


c 
(No. (No, 13.) Sayi T, 439.) 
d. 1025, — — 
UAR Tez. 5. Biyaxid. S XL Ac Jute RUE mI ns 
> l : a ujáCa n, 217, 
$0, 102 (twiee). (No. 296-7) ‘ 4. 1082. a 
2, & Sulayman, | Pad, Tt, 745, 
Pid. 1, 6. 320. 
&. Sula Sali 1. & Mugsffsr, Himmat Khia, Pld. 11,735 
Khán, alias Tihti- 2, 8. Quib, Pii. IL, 740. 
sae Khan. 8. & Najbet. üd. IT, 749. 


(b) Sayyid Dilly Khan er "bWabbab), 2 1013. 





| à a, Pt T, Easa. 2. 8. Khel ‘lah, Pod. 1,4. seat 


(e) Sayyid Hizab Kiia, s- IWI ayh SAn, hia trother, 
ShnjÁG in 


S Zshardaut. ( Atracan]. 





empero: they dethroned and Killed JahAnd&r Sháh acd Ferrukh Siyay myer og Gen 
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y sri — — 4 hrother. 
— » 


bids ^ Megaffar 
VE flanar 2. SherZamán, 3.8 Muuaw war, Las bkn. J Scan. Pad U, 
r 


— S Wajh* CD» Klin. — 02 & Firüz, Thhelate 
Khan, d, 1077. 
The Pádishahnóma (I, b., 12, 319; IL, p. 793, 734, 735, 741, 752) 
mentions alo S. Mákhan, d. 9th year of Shihjahin; §. Sikhan; 
5. Abd" “Wah; S. Mubammail, son of S, Afzal: S, Khádim ; 8. Sálür ; 
8. Shihab. 
— — e 


Awranimibi. Lx Neah Vir Khan 
(ander Subatntuad Shál). 


——— — in Khe, a, 
"S AWU SSCI KhA, 2. barra? Khi. T-— 


(— 09) Sayyid CAbd* "llab Khi [Tibenpüri]. 
alias Sayyid Miyàn pt Shik ¢Alam 1.) 


Jahlni 
10 E OAS 


— ———— — — — 


L E Hamn SAR Bhan; tite Quilt 2, ‘Asse "LMumAlik § Yoseyn SAU Khan 
"Milk E SA lah Ran. thilied by Mubaromad Shah). 

3 Sayi d-Din Himavn CA Kian, 4. 5 Najm* ‘G-Din CAN Khan 

For the following notes, 1 am indabted to R. J. Leeds, Eaq., CS, 
Mirzapore, who kindly sont me two Unda MSS, containing «short family 
history of the Sàdat- Bürha, composed in 1864 and 1869 by one of the 
Sayyids themselves. As Mr. Leads has submitted together with his 
Report “a detailed account in English of the history of the Sayyids," 
the following extracts from the Urda MSS, will suffice. 

The date of the arrival in India of the above-mentioned Aba -Farah 
from Wasit is doubtful, The two MSS. mention the time of Iltitmish 
(Altamsh), and trace the emigration to troubles arising from Hulàgü's 
invasion of Baghdid and the overthrow of the empire of the Khulllas : 
while the sons of Aha "-Farah are said to have been in the service of 
Shihab" ‘d-Din Ghori—two palpable anachronism, 

Abü "-Farah is said to have arrived in India with his twelve sons; of 
whom four remained in India on his retum to hia country. These four 
brothers are the ancestors of the four branches of the Sayyidx Their 
names are :— 

L Sayyid Di*id, who settled in the mawzat of Tihanpür. 

2. Sesyid Abü 'LFagl, who settled in the yusha of Chhathandr® 
Ve. 
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3$. Sayyid Abt ‘1-Faza‘il, who settled in the wemeraS of Kandi. 
4. Sayyid Najm" 'd-Din Husayn, who settled in the masa’ of Jhujar. 
These four places are said tu lie near Patiyala in the Panjab, and have 
given rise to the names of the four branches. Instead of Chhathoniet, 
the name of the second branch, the MSS. have also Chhatrawli, - opu 


aum and Jagneri ouf) instead of JAujars Ce uer), although 
no — is given of these alterations, 

From Patiyálà the four lrrothers went to the Da, Ab betwoeu the Ganges 
and Jamna, from where a branch was extablished nt. Bilgrám in Audh. 

The etymology of barha ia stated to be uncertain: Some derive it 
from bühir, outside, because the Sayyids encamped outside the imperial 
camp ; somo from brah snum, the twelve Emátns of the Shi*aha, a the 
Sayyids were Shitahs ; some derive it from twelve (báraA) villages which 
the family hold, just as the district of Balandahahe, Twhsil Andpshahr, 
js said to contain a hàrka of Patháns, i.e, 12 villages belonging to à Pathán 
family ; and others, lastly, make it to be « corruption of the Arabie 
abrár,! pious, 

The descendants of 8, Dá*üd settled at Dhasrt; and form the Tihan- 
part branch, those af 8. Abi 'l-Fazl at Sambalhara, amd form the Chhat- 
banüri or Chhátrauri branch ; those of 8. Ab '1-FazáSil went to Majhara, 
and are the Kündliwále ; and those of 8. Najm" "d-Din occupied Bidnuli, 
and form the Shujari, or Jagneri branch. 


A. The Tihanpüris. 


The eighth descendant of S. Dàstd was &. Khán Qir (3) (510) 
He had four sons :— 

L. Sayyid SUmar Shahid, wha settled in Jiosath, w village then 
inhabited by Jatsand Brahmins, To his descendants belong the renowned 
brothers mentioned on p. 428 (9). 

The ocenrrence of the name SÜmar shows that he, at any rate, was no 
Shiah. 

2. Sayyid Chaman, who settled at Chators (1,22), in the Pargana of 
Joliünsath. To his descendants belongs S. Jalil, who during the reign 
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of Sháhjahán * is said to have founded Kharwa Jalilpir in the STliga 
of Sirdhana, district Mirath, His son S Shams left the imperial service ; 
hence the family declined. He had two sons, Asad SAI andl Ali Asghar. 
whose desvendants still exist in Chatora and Jalilpir respectively. They 
are very poor, and sold in 1843-44 the bricks of the ruined family dwelling, 
in Chatora for Rs. 10,000 to the Government for the construction of 
works of irrigation. Tho buildings in Chntora are ascribed to 8. Muham- 
mad Salah Khan, who served in Audh, and died childless. 

3. Sayyid Hund (\as), He settled at Bihári, Muyaffamagar. He had 
Mx Sons ;— 

L. Sappd Quib, whose descendunts ocoupy the village of Bilispür 
in the Mugaffamagar District. From this branch come the Ratheri 
Sayyids. 

I. S. Sultéin, whose descendants hold Sirdháoli. 

HI. S. Yüsuf, whose posterity is ta be found in Bihárt and Vhalna 
(one MS. reads Dubalna). l 

IV and F. S, Jän and S. Män, had no offspring. i 

VI. S. Nagir" 'd-Din. To his descendants belongs 8. Khán Jabán-i 
Sháhjaháni, p. 428 (d), On him the Sayyids appear to look as thé seconil 
founder of their family, His first sou, S. Manrür, built Mansürpür and 
his descendants hold nowadays Mansürpür and Khataul; his second 
son Musafar Khön (Sher Zaman] built Muzaffarnagar, where his 
descendants still exist, though poor or involved. 

Sayyid Ahmad, He settled at Jin Joli-Jànsath, where his 
descendanta still are. The MSS. mention Tarar Khan, and Diwan Yar, 
Mubammnd Khán as having distinguished themselves in the teign of 
Awrangzib. 


B. The CMatbawüri, or Chhitrauyi, Clan, 


One of the desoendants of 8. Abü "Fazl ia called S. Hasan. Fakhr* 
'd-Din who is said to have lived in the reigu of Akliar àt Sambalhara, the 
rajas of which place were on friendly terms with the family, His son, S. 
Nadhah, is said to have had four sons ;— 

L Sayyid SAk. 

41. Sayyid Ahmad, a descendant of whom. S. Rawshan SAli Khan, 
served under Muboammad Shih, 





s Padded Andee, thoojh minute, doos not mention B Jalal and 8, Share, 
mine p. 30. He died of hls wound rrevived in the fight at 
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HL. S. Taj* 'd-Din, whose son, S. &Umar settled at Kakratll. 

IV, S. Sálir (perhaps the same on p. 4284, lost line. of) who 
had two sons S. Haydar Khan, and S. Muhammail Khan, The descendants 
of the former settled at Mirinpar, which was founded by Nawab S, 
Shahimat Khün, evidently the sume as on p. 42& 8, Muhammad 
Khan settled at Khatora ("a village so called, because it was at first 
inhabited by Kā iths"). Among his descendants are S. Nusrat Yar Khan 
(p- 428) and Rukn" 'd-Dawla, 


C. The Kümlliwals, 


S. Ab "I-Fazáil settled at Majhara;! which is said tohave beon so called 
because the site was formerly a jungle of minj* grass. The MSS. say that 
many Sayyids of the branch are mafgüd* khabar, ie. it îs not known what 
became of them, The Kindliwals which now exist, are said to be most 
uneducated and live as common labourers, the condition of Majhara! 
being altogether deplorable. 

The Kaindliwals are now scattered over Majhara,! Hashimpir, Tisang? 
Tandera, eto. 


D. The Jagneria. 
The son of S. Najm* 'd-Din; 8. Qamar 'd-Din, settled at. Bidauli. 
A deseendant. of his, 8, Faldi" 'l-Din, left Bidaull and settled at Vom 
Joli-Jànsath, and had also zamindáris in Chandauri Chandaura, Tulsipür, 
and Khari Nowadays many of this branch are in Bidaull, Stiga 
Panipat, and Dihli. 


[* m mape Munjbernh.—3.] 

As place be asid to hare been faumled by Fiizsby Tm 427 (4) li wald 
mem s if thls Sayyid ale was a Kandlwil, b Mob — — 
Shujà& im Arraesn: and it j« noticenblo that of the 22 of the unfortunate 

‘The value of the aborp-mnntioned tin MES fies in: arene ee 
und traditional information. A more exhaustive History of the t baned 
— edap y ea ee pr mea warega A r peen ee would 
be s mos welcoms eentributton to Indian History. atil none are better auited for auch à 
tinali than the Sayyid 
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l After the overthrow of the Tíhanpüri brothers (p. 425, (g)), many 
emigrated. Sayyils of Bárhs exist also in. Laklmau, Bareli, Awla, in 
Audh; alo in Nagima, Maiman, and Chündpür in the Bijnor district. 
= A branch of ths Joli Sayyila ih said to exist in Pârnis (Bengal), and the 
descendants of the saint SAbd“ Häh Kirmåni of Birbhūm claim likewise 
7 to be related to the Barha Sayyids. 
During the reign of Awrangzib, the Sayyids are said to have profeesed 
Sunni tendencies. 
: The political overthrow of the Sadit-t Baths ander Mubammad Shah 
L (vide Elphinstone, Vth edition, p. 693) was followed by the disastrous fight 
at Whainsi (. eg) which lies on the Khatauli road, where the Sayyids 
were defeated by the Imperialists, and robbed of the jewels and gold 
vessels which their anoestors, during their palmy days, had collected. 
: 76. SAbd" 'llàh Khán Mughul. 
T eannot fand the name of this grandee in the MaSagir orthe Tabayat, 
He has been mentioned above, p. 522, 1.10. Akbar's marriage with his 
daughter displeased Bayránm, because SAbd" "Ilih'e sister was married to 
Kümrán, of whose party Bayrim believed him to bo. When Bayrim, 
‘during his rebellion (p. 332) marched from Dipülpür to Jálindhar, he 
passed over Tihára, where Abd" "Dh defeated à party ol his friends 
under Wali Bog (No. 34), 
SAbd® ‘lah Khan Mughul must not be confounded with SAbd" "ah 
— — Khün Ushek (No, M). 
77, Shaykh Muhammad-i Bukhari, 
He was a distinguished Hindüstáni Sayyid, and materns! uncle 
(tughái (1)) to Shaykh Farid-i Bukhiri (No. 99), Akbar liked him for his 
wisdom and faithfulness. Fatti Khisa Khayl Afghin handed over the 
Fort of Chanar to Akbar, through the modiation of Shaykh Mohammad, 
In the Lith year, Akbar gave him a ¢wyil in Ajmir, and ordered him 
to take charge of Shaykh MuSin-i Chishti's tomb, as the khadima were 
generally at feud about the emoluments and distribution of vows prë- 
sented by pilgrims, Nor had the efficacy of their prayers been proved, 
though they claimed to possess sufficient influence with God to promise 
offspring to the barren and childless. 
Tn the 17th year, Shaykh M. was attached to the corps under Mirsi 
_ SAaix (No. 21), whom Akbar had put in charge of Abmadübád. After 
the Emperor's victory at Sarnal, [beihim Mirza joined Husayn Mirza, 
‘Shih Mirsd, and CAqil Mirai, at Patan (Gujrat): but having quarrelled 
‘with iom, he Wf them, and invaded the Distt of Agra. The other 
7 ig "us l 
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three Mirzás cemained in Patan and eutered into à lesgue with the 
Füládi party (efe No, 67). Mirzà "Aziz had been reinforced by the 
Malwa contingent under Qutb? 'd-Din (No, 28), Shah Budágh (No. 52), 
and Matlab Khan (No. 83) His army was further increased by the 
contingent of Shaykh M., whom Akbar had ordered to move from Dholqa 
to Sirat. Miraa SAzis Koka \ett Sayyil Hamid (No, 78) in Ahmadabad, 
and moved against the Mirzis in Patan, The Mirzis and Sher Khiin 
Faládi however, wished to delay the fight, as their remforcements had 
not arrived, and Sher Khin sent proposals of peace through Shaykh M. to 
M. SAgis. Shih Rudagh advised M. SAzix not to listen to them, as the 
enemies only wished to gain time, and *Aziz drew up his army. He 
himself, Shàh Budágh, MuSin" 'd-Din-i Furankiiüdi (No. 128), MaSgüm 
Khim and his son, and Matlab Khàn (No. 83) stood in the eentre (gol) ; 
Qutb""d-Dín (No. 28), and Jamal”’d-Din Injfi (No, 164), on the right wing; 
Shaykh Muhammad, Murad Khan (No.4), Shah Mubammad (No, 9), 
Shih Fakhr* "d-Din (No. 88), Mugaflar Mughul, Payands (No, 68), Häji 
Khin Afghan, and the sonof Khawa Khiin, on the loft wing ; Dastam Khin 
(No, 79), Nawrang Khin (mde p. 354), Muhammad Quli Toqbai (No. 129), 
and Mihe SAI Sildoz (No. 130), led the van (hardwal); Baz Bahadur 
(No, 188) occupied the AItimash (between the van und the commander) : 
and Mirza Mugim and Chirgis Khan formed the reserve behind the centre. 
The centre of the enemies was held by Sher Khan Fülàdi and Junayd-i 
Kararini; the right wing by the three Mirzis; the left wing by 
Mubammad Khan (Sher Kban's eldest son) and Sadat Khan; anil their 
van was led by Badr Khàn, younger son of Sher Khan. The battle 
then commenced in the neighbourhood of Patan, 18th Ramazin, 980 
(Hnd January, 1573). The Jeft wing of the Imperialists was defeated 
by the Mirzis. Murid Khan (No; 64) preferred to look om. Shih 
Muhammad (No, 95) was wounded, and carried off by his men to 
Almadábád. Shaykh Mubanunad himself was killed with several of 
bis relitions, as the son of Sayyid Buha*® 'd-Din, and Sayyid JaSfar; 
brother of Shaykh Farid (No. 99). The Mirai also fell upon Shah 
Fakhr? 'd-Din and repulsed him. Quyb? 'd-Din even was hard pressed, 
when’ M. SAziz by a timely attack with his centre put the enemies to 
Hight. Aa uaual, the soldiory of the enemies had too early commenced 


to plunder. s a 
Sher Khün fled to Jünagadh, and the Mirzis to the Dakhin. 
Sayyid Hamid was the san of 5, Mirin, son of S. Mubárik. Sayyid 
Mubarak was a Gujrati Courtier (ride p. 419, note) who, it is said, arrived 
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from Bukhara with but a horse Ono day he was attacked by à mast 
elephunt, when hn discharged at arrow that entered the forehead of 
the animal so deep, that only the notch of the arrow was visible. From 
this event, the people of Gujrat swore by 8. Mubürak's arrow, He 
gradually rose to higher dignities. When IStimad Khan (No. 67) raised 
Nath to the throne, under the title of Muzaffar Shah, 8. Mubarak got 
several Mahalls of the Patan, Dholqa, and Dandoga (W, of the Peninsula) 
Districts. - After his death, Dholqa and Dandoqu were given to his «an 
Sayyid Mirün, and after him to his grandson Sayyid Hamid. 

When Akbar, on his invasion of Gujrit, arrived on Ist Rajab, 980, 
at Patan, Sayyid Hamid went over to hin, wnd was favourably received. 
During the war of Mirsd SAziz Koka with the Mirzis (mde No. 71). S. VW. 
was put in charge of Abmadübád. In the ]Bth year, Dholqa and 
Dandoqa were again given him as tuya. Subsequently, he served under 
Qutb" 'd-Din in Kambhā,it. 

In the 22nd year he was appointed to Multán, and sérved in the 
y end of the same year with M. Yasuf Khin-i Raguwi (No. 35), aguinst. 
A the Balfichis: In the 25th vear, when M. Muhammad. Hakim invaded 
. Lahor, 8. IL. with the other fuyüldärs of the Panjab assembled and joined 
à 





the army of Prince Murád, S, EI. commanding the left wing. He also 

served under Akbar in Kabul. On the Emperor's return he was 
permitted to go from Sirhind to his jayir. 

r Tn the S0th year he served under Man Singh in Kabul On his 

arrival at Peshüwar, his jigir, SH. sent most of his men to Hinddstan, 

| and lived securely in Bigram (on our Maps, Beghram), leaving liis affairs 


P in the hands of a man of the name of Müsy. This man oppressed the 
Mahmand and Gharhah (1) Khayl tribes, * who have ten thousand homes 
E near Peshawar.” The oppressed Afghins, instead. of complaining to 


Akbar, chose Jalila-yi Tarik? an leader, and attacked §, H. He first 
resolved to shut himself tip in Bigrám ; but having received an erroneous 
report regarding the strength of the enemies, he left the town, and was 
defeated and killed (31st year). The Ma*agir says he was killed in 903. 
In this fight forty of his relations and clients also perished, Tha Afghans 
then besieged the Fort, which was held by Kamal, son of S. H. He 
held it till he waa relieved. 

S. Kamál, during Akbar’s reign, was promoted to a command of Seven 
Hundred, and, on the accession of Jahangir, to & Hazüriship. He was 
made Governor of Dithi, rice Shaykh SAbd" 'l-Wahhab, also a Bukhari 
Sayyid (Tus. p. 35, L8 from below). Kamal served under Farida Bukhiri 
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the left wing in the fight near Bhairowal, rendering timely. assistance 
to the Sayyids of Bürha who, as wax customary, led the van. 

Sayyid YaSgüb, m od 8, Kamál, was à Commander of Fifteen Hundred, 
1,000 horse, and died in the third year of Shabjahin's reign, The Ma*anir 
says, in the 2nd year. 

The two lists of Shàhjahün's grandees given ín the Pádishahnüma 
(l, b., 322; TI, 740) mention another son of Sayyid Hamid, of the name 
of Sayyid Baqir, who held a Command of Five Hundred, 400 horse. 

79, Daatam Khan, son of Rustam-i Turkistint 

The correct name of this grandee is Dastam 423, n very unusual name 
though most MSS. of the A*in and many of the Akbarnama give =s 
Rustam, "The Ma*ásir correctly places his nume under the letter D, 

His father’s name waa Rustam. His mother—her name is not clearly 
written in the MSS, of the Ma*dsir and Abarndma, which 1 have seen, 
either Najiba or Bakiya—was a friend of Mahum Anaga (tide No, 19) 
and had free access to the Harem. Dastam appears to have been a play- 
fellow of Prince Akbar. 

Dastam Khan in the 9th year, served under Mu*izz* 'l-Mulk (No. 61) 
against SAbd" "Iah Khan Uxbak (No. 14). In the 17th year he served 
under Mirza Aziz Koka in tho battle of Patan (vide No. 77), distinguished 
himself in the war with Muhammad Husayn Mirzi, and got a fag. In 
the 22nd year he waa appointed to the Süba ol Ajmir, and got Rantan- 
bhOr as tual. His administration waa praiseworthy ; he kept down the 
rebellious, and protected the oppressed, 

In the 25th year Uchli, son of Balbhadr, and Mohan, Sar Dis, 
Tilükst, sons of Raja Bihari Mal’s brother, came without permission from 
the Panjab to Lani (1), their native town, and caused disturbances. 
Dastam, from a wish not to be too hard on Kachhwahaa, advised them to 
return to obedience; but hie leniency only rendored the rebels more 
undacious. Akbar then ordered D. to have recourse to threats, and if this 
was not sufficient, to proceed against them. D. had st lust to doso; but 
ho did it hastily, without collecting a sufficient timber of troops, In the 
fight? the three nephews of the Raja were killed. Dastam received a 


* The geographical details — 

Abū 'I-Fusl mentions the temai town) ot Laar (A) a tho — 
— NAT OA a took ina motak} af namh 
of y Thori, amd Dustam i at Shrpar woh alo cle» ini Bt th thu 

oat ^ 
ul grandies, fertunstely sayy that Dastam was killed in the neighbourhood of 
Kantanbhür. ‘The only places neer Rantan which resemble the abown three are 
Mounlee, Tohra, and Shergsrh, a& giveu on tbe Trig. Map of the Jodlipür Territory for 
1834... The tend from Shergarh (aboot 4 milms S.E. of Rantanbhiür)to Botnlew in binected 
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i wound from Uchlà, who had attacked bim from an ambush. Wounded 
35 he was, he attacked. Uochla and killed him. Immediately afterwards 
he fainted and fell from his horse. Hia men put him again on horsehuck— 
* usual expedient, in order not to dishearten the soldier ‘The rebels 
were totally defeated and their estates plundered (988), 

Dustam died. of his wounds, two days later, at Sherpür. Akbar said 
that even D's mother could not feel the loss of her son as much as he 
did, because D., with the exception of three years, had never been away 
from him, 

The Ma*agir says he was a Commander of Three Thousand. Rantan- 
bhür was then given to Mirza SAbdurrahim (No: 29) an jágir. 

A sn of Dastam js mentioned below (No. 363), 

Bü. Sháhbàr Khand Kamba. 

Regarding the tribe called Kamba, vide Reames’ Edition of Sir H. 
Elliot’s Glossary, 1, 304. "ersian hemistich quoted (Metre Hazay) :-— 
tay xs] Jue 11 ee? £1) 

aei Dla agm pa uo uas! LC 

“The Afghiins are the first, the Kambiis the second, and the Kashmiris 
the third, set of scoundrels " 

must be very modern; for during the reigns of Akbar und Jahangir, it 

‘Was certainly a distinetion to belong to this tribe, as will be seen just now. 

The sixth ancestor of Shihbiz was Haji Ismà*il, a disciple of the 

r. renowned saint Bahi** d-Din Zakariyà of Multan. Once a beggar asked 

the saint to give him an axhrafT, or gold muhr, for the name of every prophet 

| he would mention; but as Bahà*" 'd-Din could not pay the money, 

Haji IsmaSit took the beggar to his bonws, and gave him an Ashrafi 

i for each of the ten or twenty names he mentioned. Another time, Haji 

- Isma*il acknowledged to the saint that his power of understanding waa 

, defective, whereupon the saint. prayed for him, and from that time the 

Kambis are proverial im Hindüstán for sagacity and quickness of 

i apprehension, 






Shåhbäs at first devoted himself toa life of abstinenee and austerity, 
-  && his anevstors had done : but the excellent way ín which he performed 





ü ues Hanes Hiver. Hantenbhür lee in the le formel ibe eanttuenee of the 

i bal anil the Banas, and. Boutlen lies about 30 miles N.W. of it- "Thorn arm 
y ol ihe namra of Toker, one about 3 miles 8. W, of Bounjes, ard thr sthee 8 of | 
on: hank of tbe Banas, Jonel, or Banii, wouhi be ese whi 
be Toanil cas the loa! of 4 Pargane is Sarkar Rantanbhir and 


“ Hiforenee Lins i and ShergerA. 
PASA ey tha gt ook pre oo the Wu Las fh Sagar 
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the duties of Kotwal, drew Akbar's attention to him, and he was made an 
Amir and appointed Mir Tozak (quarter master), 

In the 16th year, when Lashkar Kidin (No. 0) fell into disrave, 8b. 
was appointed Mir Bakhshi — In the 21st year he was sent against the 
rebels in Jodhpür, especially against Kallah, son of Ray Rim, and 
grandson of Ray Maldeo, and was ordered to take Fort Siwina. Shihbax 
first took Fort. Daigür (0), where a large number of RAthor rebels worn 
killed ; after this he took Dünàra, from where he passed on to Siwinah, 
which on his arrival capitulated (984), 

In the same year, Shahbaz was sent against Rája Gajpatl! This 
Raja was the greatest Zamindár in Bihár, and had rendered good services 
during MunSim's expedition to Bengal. But when Da*id, king of Orisá, 
invaded Bengal ufter MunSim's death at Gaur in 683, Gajpati rebelled 
and plundered several rowns in Bihir. Farhat Khán (No. 145) tuyüldár 
of Ara, his son Farhang Khan, and Quritiq Khan, opposed the Raja, 
but perished in the fight. When Shihbiz approached, Gajpati fled ; 
but Sh. followed him up, and gave him no rest, and conquered at last 
Jagdespir, where the whole family of the Raja was captured. Sh. then 
conquered Shergagh, which was hold by Sri Rim, Gajpati's son, About — 
the same time, Sh. took possession of Rahtás, Ite Afghin commander, 
Sayyid Muhammad, who commanded the Fort on the part of Junayd-i 
Kararini, had been hard pressed by Muzaffar (No. 37) ; he therefore fled 
to Shahbaz, asked for protection, and handed over the Fort. Sh. then 
repaired to court, where he received every distinction due to his eminent 
services. 

In the 25rd year (986) Sh. marched against the prowl Rand Partāb, 
and besieged the renowned Fort of Kobhalmir (called on our maps 
Komalnair, on the frontier between Cdaiptir and Jodhpar, lat. 25° 10°). 
The Rani, unable to defend it, eseaped in the disguise of a Sawndsi 
when the fort wae taken. Goganda and Udaipür submitted likewise. 
Sh. erected no less than 0) thinae in the hills and 35 in the plaina, from 
Udaipir to Pir Mondal. He also prevailed upon the rebellious Dandi, 
son of Ray Surjan Hida (No. 06), to submit, and took him to Court, 
After thix, Sh. was sent to Ajmir, Where distuchendes froquintty occurred. 


‘The MES have oo, whieh | eannue find on the mays ‘There aro man 
a similar name, 5.W. of Jodhpir, near which |& must tie, Dândm (most MSS. 5* 
fies on the right lank of the , RW. of Jodthpiie, Here Shihbie cramped (Suber) 
ym to Niwfinuh, which lie» N.W. ‘Sof Diindra, about TO miles from the eft hank of the 

ni 

? So aecorting to thie Let MBS. Stewart calle him & ; tl» Lakhnao Aklarnámo 
* 74 A^ jd tho Exit. Bibl, Indies. of Bariá,oni, Kockili (p. 179, 294, 285) and 

which forme are alu found ti. the Lakhban edition of hs Akbstnima. 
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When the military revolt of Bengal broke ont, Sh. was ordered to go 
to Bihar; buat he did not agree with M. SAziz Koka—for Sh. could not 
bear to be second or third—and carried on the war independently of him, 
defeated SArab Bahádur, and marched to Jogdespür, — At that time the 
report reached him that. Ma*sim Khin Farankhfdi (No, 157) had rebelled, 
and SArab Bahidur amd Niyabat Khan had joined him. Sh, therefore 
marched to Audh, and met the enemies near Sultánpür Bilkari, 25 Los 

I from Awadh (Fayzibád). Ma5^güm, by a timely centre-attuck, put Sh. 
to flight, and. followed him up, Sh. fighting all the way to Jaunpür, a 
distance of 30 kor.. Accidentally a rumour spread in the anny of the 
enemy that Ma*süm had been killed, which caused. some disorder. At 
this moment, Sh.'s right wing attacked the enemy, Ma%sim. got wouniled, 
and withdrew to Awadh (Faygabad). Sh. now pursued him, and seven 
miles from that town, after a hard fight, totally routed him. Ma*5üm 
could not hold himself in Awadh, and his army dispersed, 
After this, Sh. aguin went to court, where he was received by the 
? empetor on his return from Kabul At court, Sh. generally gave offence 
by his pride; and when once, at a parade, the Bakhahis had placed the 
young Mirai. Khan (No. 29) above him, he gave vent openly to his anger, 
_ Wad arrested, and put under the chargo of Rày Sál DarbárI (No. 106), 
But an officer of Sh,’s usefulness could ill be spared, and when M. SAziz 
in thy 28th year applied for transfer from Bihár, Sh. with other Amirs 
was sent there. He followed up MaSsiim Khan Kabulf to Ghorüghát, 
- and defeat&d him, He then followed him to Bhàti (p. 365), plundered 
k Baktaripir, the residence of STsu, took Sunnirgiw, anid encamped on 
the Brahmaputra, "Iss afforded MaSsüm means and shelter ; but being 
hard pressed by the imperialists, he made proposals of peace: an Imperial 
officer was to reside as Sunnarg3w ; MaSsiim was to go to Makkah ; and 
Bh. was to withdmw. This wus accepted, and Sh. crossed the river 
expecting the terms would be carried out. But the enemy did nothing ; 
nd when Sh. prepared to return, his officers showed the greatest insub- 
ordination, so that he lind to retreat to Tanda, all advantage being thu» 
lost. He reported matters to Conrt, and. the. fuyüldárs of Bihür wer 
ordered to joi him. Sh. then took the fleld and followed up MaSsüm. 
In the 40th yeur, he and Sadiq Khan (vide No. 43) quarrelled, Subse- 
quently, Sh. tnarched again to Bhati, and even sent a detachment “ to 
Kokra (x5 1, which lies between Orisa and the Dakhin". Màdhü 
Singh, tho Zamindir of the district, wae plundered, and had to pay 
tribute. In the 32nd year, when Satid (No. 25) was made Governor of 
Bengal, and the disturbances had mostly been suppressed, Sh. returned 
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to Court. In the 34th year, he was made Kotwal of the army. He waa then 
sent against the Afvhina of Sgwad; but he left his duties without orders, 
and was again imprisoned. 

After two yearn he was released, was made atalig to M. Shahrukh, 
who had been appointed to Malwa, and was on his way to Prince Murad 
in the Dakhin. During the siege of Abmadnagar, the inhabitants of 
Shahr-i Naw, “ which is called Burhándbüd," asked the Imperialists for 
protection; but as they were mostly Shi*as, Sh., in hi» bigotry, fell 
upon. them, plundered their houses, especially the quarter called Langari- 
Duwàsda lmüm, the verv tame of which must have stunk in Si's 
nostrils. The inhabitants “ seeing that they could not rely on the word 
of the Mughuls " emigrated. The Prince was irritated; and when 
Sadiq Khan (No, 43) waa appointed hia atdlig, Sh. left without per- 
mission for Malwa. Akbar gave his jagir to Shahrukh, and transferred 
Shahbaz. 

In the 43rd year Sh. was sent to Ajmir as Commander of the manguld 
of Prince Salim (Jahangir), whom Akbar had asked to go from Ilàhabád 


against the Rani, But Sh. was now about seventy years old, and as he- 


had been in the habit of eating quicksilver, he commenced to suffer from 
pain in his hands und wrists. He got well again, but had in Ajmir another 
attack; he rallied again, but died suddenly in the 44th year (1008), 
Salim took quickly possession of Sh.'s treasures, went. back to. Táhabíd 
without having dons anything, and continued in his — attitude 
towanls his father. 

Shihbiz had expressed a dying wish to be buried in Ajmir ibis ta 
hallowed enclosure of MuSin-i Chishti But the custodians of the sacred 
shrine refused to comply, und Sh. was buried outside. At night, however, 
the saint appeared in the dreams of the custodians, aud told them that 
Shihbaz was his favourite, whereupon the hero was buried inside, north 
of the dome. 

Shahbaz was proverbial for his rigid piety and his enormous wealth, 
His opposition to Alchar's '" Divine Faith " had been mentioned above 
(p. 197), He would neither remove his beard to please the emperor, nor 
put the word murid (disciple) on his signet, His Sunni zeal, no doubt, 
retarled his promotion as much as his arrogance ; for other less deserving 
officers held higher commands, He observed with great strictness the 
five daily prayers, and was never seen without a rosary in his hand. 
One day the emperor took a walk along the tank at Fatl;pür and seized 
Sbáhbüz's hand to accompany him. It was near the time of the Sagr, 
or afternoon prayer, and Sh. waa restless and often looked up to the suu, 
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not to miss the proper time. Hakim Abū ']-Fatl (No. 112) saw it from a 
distance, and said to Hakim SAlt who stood near him, ' I shall indeed 
call Sháhbüz a pious man. if he insita on saying the prayer alone, as he 
is with the emperot"; (for the prayer had been abolished by Akbar 
at Court), When the time of prayor had come, 8h. mentioned it to the 
emperor, “* Ob,” replied Akbar, " you can pray another time, and make 
amends for this omission.” But Sh, drew away his hand from the grasp 
of tho emperor, spread his dupatta shawl on the ground, and said not only 
his prayer but also his vird (voluntary: daily religious exercise), Akbar 
his head siapping al] the while, and saying, *Get ap! ". Abü "I-Fazl stepped 
up and interceded for Sháhbáz, whose persistencey he admired. 

Abü "I-Fatl; says that Sháhbás was an excellent and faithful servant; 
-but he blames him for his bigotry,. In liberality, he says, he had no equal, 
and people whispered that ho found the Paras stone (vide Book LI, 
‘Saba of Malwa), His military contingent. wa ülways complete and in 
qnod order; durimg his fights near the Brahmaputr he had 9,000 horse. 
Every Thursday evening hie distributed. 100 4xÀrafzs to the memory of 
the renowned (Ghawy* "p-giglayn (1) (SAbd" 'I-Qidu-i Jilàn). To the 
Kambüs he gave se much, that no Kambü in India was im bad 
circumstances, 

During the time he was Mir Bakhshi he introduced the Diigh law, the 
most important military reform of Akbar’s reign (ede pp. 252, 265, 206). 

Shihhaz’s brother, Karam® ‘tlib, was likewise pious. He died in 
1002 at Saronj (Ma*dsir). The Ma*dsir mentions a son of Shahbaz, 
VIihám? "lah. He was WagiSa-nais (p. 268) of the Sarkir of Baglina, 
where he died. 

The Tuzuk (p. 248) mentions another son of hís, Ranbaz Khan, who 
during the reign of Shabjahin was a Commander of Eight Hundred, 
400 horse. He was, in the 1th year, BakkshT and WaqiSa-nawis of the 
corps which was sent to Bangash. He heid the same rank in the 20th 
year of Shihjahan’s reign.’ 

Bl. Darwish Muhammad Uxzbak. 

The Mo'ügir says nothing ubuut this grandee; the MSS. of the 
Tabagát merely say that he was dead in 1001. 





-1 Rand iin je wrongly oalledl Wiyts KAdw in thw Fal. Bibi. Teidlies of the Paelinhah; 

Lb pet eet, TIO, ot the mme work, Raabs Khin sa in the Taist. 
Abmad'a vm of the Turm. p. 159, says that Kanbáüs's name waa KA&lw TIAM : 

E jw « muost extranrdinary name, and therefore likely to be wrong — It should. 


be 
— — In the tiat of Akbars in ite Tubagàt, Nizüm. asya, "An t (în 10M) 
Shabba: be Mir Bolinhl of Malwa.” ae 
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From the dkbarndma (Lucknow edition, TI. p- 127) we see that he 
waa a friend of Bayram. He was sent by Rayr&m together with Muzaffar 
SAI (No. 37, and p. 332, L 6) to Sher Mubummad Diwüna, who dispatched 
both fettered to Court, 

His name oocurs again in the Abbarndme (Lucknow edition, IH, p. 250 
—where for Darwish Ushak Khwaja, read Darwish Usbak o Muzagfay 
Khwaja), From the fact that Abi 'l-Fazl hay given his name in this 
list, it is evident that Akbar pardoned him on Bayrim’s submission. 

82. Shaykh Ibrahim, son of Shaykh Miisy, elder brother of Shaykh 
Salim of Fathpür Sikri 

His futher, Shaykh Müsa, lived a retired life in Sikri. As Akbar had 
at first no children, he asked the Sikri Shaykhs to pray for him, which 
they did; and as at that time one of Akbar's wives became pregnant. 
(with Salim), Akbar looked upon the Shaykhe with partioular favour. 
To this lucky circumstance, tho Sikri family owes its elevation: 

Shaykh Ibrahim lived at. first at Court, chietly in the service of the 
princes, In the 22nd yeur he was made Thanahdar of Ladlig, and 
suppressed the disturbances. In tho 23rd year he-was made Governor 
uf Fatbpür Sikri. In the 28th year he served with distinction under 
M. SAziz Koka (No. 21) in Bihár and. Bengal, nnd was with Vazir Khan. 
(No. 41) in his expedition agninst Qutli of Ofisi. When Akbar, in the 


SOth year, went to Kabul, he was made Governor of Agra, which post he. 


seems to have held till his death in 999 (36th year). 


According to the Tabagit, he was not only the brother but also the. 


son-in-law of Shaykh Salim-i Stkriwél. 

B3. SAbd" 'I-Matlab Khán, son of Shah Budigh Khin (No, 52), 

The AMa*üpr makes him a Commander of Two Thousand Five 
Hunilred. 

SAbd" 'l-Matiab accompanied Sharaf "d-Din Husayn (No, 17) on. his 
expedition to Mirtha. [n the lOth year he served together with his 
father under MuSizz" "I-Mulk (No. 61) against Iskandar snd Bahadur 
Khan, and fled from the battlefield of Khavrübid, In the 12th year 
he served under Mubammad Quii Kbán Barlás (No. 31) against. 
Iskandar Khan in Audh. He then retired ro hix tuyál in Malwa. 

Tu the 17th year he belonged to the auxiliaries of M. Aziz. Koka and 
was present in the battle of Patan (p. 433), In the 28rd yoar, when 
Qut? "d-Din's men (No. 28) brought Mugaflar Husayn Mirza from the 
Dakhin to Court, SAbd" 'I-Matlab attached himself as convoy and saw the 
Mirzà safely to Court. In the. 25th year he accompanied Iemá*il Quli 
Khin (No, 46) oti his expedition against Niyabat Khan SArab. In the 
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following year he received a reprimand for having murdered Fath 
Dawlat, son of SAli Dost. He was, however, subsequently pardoned, and 
was put in command of the left wing of the army which was sent to Kabul. 
In the 27th. vear, Akbar honoured him by being his guest in Kalpi, 
his jágir. 

In the 30th. year he accompanied M. &Aziz Koka to the Dakhin, and 
was sont, two years later, aguinat Jalila Tariki, the Afghin rebel. One 
day, Jalála fell upon the van of tho Imporialists, which was commanded 
by Beg Nürin Khin (No, 212), Salim Khan (No. 132), and Sheroya Khün 
(No, 168). They were in time, and, assisted by Muhammad Quli Beg, 
routed Jalüla, who escaped to the mountains Abd" 'I-Matlab " had 
not the good fortune of even mounting his horse to take part in. the 
fight". He seems to have taken this to heart; for when the victorions 
amy retumed to Bangash, he had an attack of madness and was sent to 
Court. He dind soon after, 

His son, Sherzad, was under Jahàngir, a Commander of Tliree Hundred, 
200) horse. 

$4, I*tibár Khán, tho Eunuch. 

His name, like that of many other Eunuchs, was SAmbar. He was 
one of Bábar's Kanuchs, When Hamayin left Qandabir for Iraq, he 
despatched [Stibir and others to conduct Maryam Makiani (Akbar’s 
mother) to his camp, In 952 he left Kabul and joined the emperor, whe 
attached him to Prince Akbar's suite. 

In the 2nd year of Akbar's reign he uocompanied Akbars mother 
and the other Begams from Kabul to India, Akbar appointed him 
Governor of Didi, where ha died, 

He must not be eonfounded with No. 86, 

A5. Raja Bir Bal {Bir Bar], the Brahman. 

He was 4 Brahman of the name of Mahesh Dias (Ma*agir : the Ed. Bibl. 
Indica of Baddoni, YI, p. 161, calla him Brahman Daa) and was a Bhat, 
or minstrel, « class of men whom the Persians call badfarosh, '* dealers 
in encomiums." He was very poor, but elear-headed, and remarkable 
for his power of apprehension, According to Badi,oni, he éane soon after 
Akhar’s accession from Kalpi to Court, where his bonmots in a short time 
nuule bim a general favourite. His Hindi verses also were much liked, and 
Akbar conferred on him the title of Kab Ray, or (Hindu) Poet Laureate.! 


and had him constantly near himself. 





quet ws Jotib Riy the (Hindd) Court Astrologer. The (Persian) Poet Laureate 
[Fay] had the titla of Malii* 'sh-SAuGars, ar King of Poets". 
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In the 18th year Raja Jai Chand of Nagarkot, who was at Court 
happened to displease the emperor, and was imprisoned, Nargakot 
was given to Kab Ráy a4 jàgir. He also received tho title of Rāj» Bir 
Bar. But Jai Chand's son, Budh Charmi (or Budhi Ch., or Badt Ch.— 
the MSS. differ) shut himself up in. Nagarkot, wml Hosayn Quit Khin 
(No, 24) was ordered to conquer it, The invasion of Ibrahim Husayn 
Mirzá, as related above, forced Husayn Qulf to raise the siege, and Bir 
Bar, in all probability, did not get hie jag. He accompanied Akbar 
om his forced march to Patan and Ajmadabad, 24th Rabi 11, 981. (Vide 
note to No. 101.) 1 

He was often employed in missions. Thus jn the 2ist year he was sent 
with Ray Lon Karan to Dingarpir, the Ray of which town was anxious 
to send his daughter to Akbar's Harem. In the 28th year, again, B. B. 
and Zayn Koka (No. 34) conducted Raja Ram Chand (No, 89) to Court, 

Bir Bar spent his time chiefly at Court, In tho 34th year Zayn Khan 
Koka marched against the YGsufzi,is in Bijir and Sawid; and as he 
had to ask for reinforcements, Bir Bay was sent there together with 
Hakim Abii 'l-Fath (No, 112). It js said that Akbar determined by lot 
whether Abàü 'l-Fazl or Bir Bar should go, and the lot fell ot the latter, 
much against Akbar's wish. 

Tho result of this campaign has been related. above (pp, 214, 367). 
Bir Bar and nearly 8,000 Imperialista were killed during the retrest— 
the severest defeat which Akbar’s anny ever suffered! 

How Akbar felt Bir Bar's loss has been mentioned on p. 214. There 
is also a letter on this wubject in Abd 'l-Fayl's Maktübát, 

The following passages from Badá,oni ( Ed. Bibl. Tvud., pp. 367, 358) are 
of interest —" Among the silly lies—they border on absurdities—which 
during this year (995) were spread over the country, was the rumour that 
Bir Bar, the accursed, was still alive, thongh in reality he had then for some 
time been burning inthe seventh hell. ‘The Hindüs by whom His Majesty 
i» surrounded, saw how aad and sorry be was for Bir Bar's lows and 
invented the tory that Bir Bar had been seen in the hills of Nagarkot, 
walling about with Jogis and Sannási& Hix Majesty believed the 
rumeur, thinking that Bit Bar was ashamed to come to Court on account 
of the deleat whioh he had suffered at the harids of the Yasufea,te; and 
it ao, besides, quite probable that he abould have been seen with Jogis, 


5 A similar tetell Awrangelb, when several thousand soldiers of the arm 
commanded hy Ani hn wer in the bar Pane, on the 25d Mabarram. red 
WEM April, 1072. Me'dani ç pH. Véde Juurml 4, 8, Bengal tor 1882 
p. 201. 
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inasmuch as he had never cared for the world, An Aladl waa therefore a 
sent to Nagarkot to inquire into the trath of the rumour, when it was 
proved that the whole story was an absurdity.” 

“Soon after, His Majesty received a report that Bir Bar had been 
seen at Kilinjar (which was the jiigir of this dog), and the collector 
of the district stated that a barber had recognized him by certain marks 
ou his body, which the man had distinctly seen, when one day Bir Bar 
had engaged him to mh his body with oil; from that time. however, 
Bir Bar had concealed himself. His Majesty then ordered the barber to 
come to Court; and the Hindi Krort (colleetar) got hold of some poor 
innocent traveller, charged him with murder, and kept him in conceal- 
ment, giving out that he was Bir Bar. The Krorf could, of course, send 
no barber to Court; he therefore killed the poor traveller, to avoid 
detection, and reported that it was Bir Bar in reality, but he had since 
died. His Majesty actually went through a second mourning; bat he 
ordered the Krori and several others to come to Court. They wero for 
some tine tortured as a punishment for not having informed His Majesty 
before, und the Krori had, moreover, to pay a heavy fine.” 

Bir Bar was as much renowned for his liberality, ax for his musical 
skill and poetical talent. His short wores, bon-mots, and jokes, are 
] still in the mouths of the people of. Hindáüstán. 

The hatred which Badà,oni Sháhbáz Khün (No. 80) and other pious 
Muslime showed towards Bir Bar (ride pp. 192, 198, 202, 209, 214) arose 
from the belief that Bir Bar had influenced Akbar to abjure Islam. 

Bir Bar's eldest son, Lala, is mentioned below among the commanders 
of Two Hundred (No, 387), Ho waa a spendthrift; and as he got no 
Promotion, and his property waa squandered away, he resigned court 

life, and turned fagir, in order to live free and independent (end of 46th 
year). 

80. Ikhlàs Khán I*tibár, the Etnuch. 

The Ma*asir dows not give his name. The fist of Akbar's grandees in 
the Tabagát has the short temark that Tkhláe Khün was à Eunuch, and 
held the rank of a Commander of One Thousand. 

87. Bahár Khán (Mulammad) Asghar, a sirvant of Humayün. 

The name of this grandve is somewhat doubtful, aa some MSS. read 
Bahidur Khim, The Ma*dyir does not give his name. The list of the 
Tabagat mentions « “ Bahar Khin, a Khass Khayl Afghan, who held 
A eommand of Two Thousand", Bahir Khan Khiiga Khayl is also 
mentioned. in several places in the Attarndma, He is therefore most 
probably the same as given hy Abü 'l-Fazl in this list. Perhaps we have 
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to read Pahür Khan, instead of Bahar Khan: vide No: 407. Tho notice 
in the Jabagat implics that he was dead in 1001, 

88. Shih Fakhr* ‘d-Din, son of Mir Qasim, « Masawi Sayyid of 
Mashhad. 

Shah Fakhr* 'd-Din came, in 961, with Humayfin to India. In the 
9th yenr of Akbar's reign he served in the army which was sent against 
SAbd" "Hláh Khün Uxhak (No. 14). In the 16th year ho wasin the mangal, 
or milvanee corps, commanded by Khin-i Kalin (No, 16), When Akbar 
arrived at. Patan, he sent Sh. F. ami Hakim SAyn* "l-Molk to Mir Abü 
'Turáb and I*timád Khan (No. 67). On the road he fell in. with the 
former, and went to [timid whom he likewise induced to puy hia respects 
to Akbar. He was among the auxiliaries of M. SAziz Koka (No. 21) and 
was present in thobattleof Patan(p. 453). Hewas also among the grundeca 
who accompanied Akbar on his forced march to Gujrát (p. 343, note, 
where according to the Akharndma we have to read 24th RabiS I, for 
ith Rabis 1), After thia, he was made Governor of Ujjain, and received 
the title of Nagdhut Kham.’ In the end of the 24th year, he was made 
Governor of Patan (Gujrat), wice Tarsé6 Muhammad Khan (No. 32), 
where he soon after, probably in the beginning of 987, died (486, Tabagat), 

89. Raja Ram Chand Baghela. 

A few MSS, read Bhagela, which form Tod says i& the correct one, 
Baghela, however, ix the usual spelling. 

Ran: Chand was Raja of Bhath (or Bhattah, as the Ma*agir spells it), 
Among the three great Rajas of Hindfistin whom Babar mentions in his 
Memoirs, the Rájas of Bhath are the third. 

Ram Chand was the patron of the renowned musician and singer 
Tanain, regarding whom wide the List of Musicians at the end of this 
book. His fame had reached Akbar; and in the Tth year, the Emperor 
sent Jalal *d-Diu Qürehi (No. 213) to Blath, tò induce Tinsin to come 
to Agra. Rim Chand feeling himself powerless to refuse Alchar’s request, 
sent his favourite, with his musical instruments and many presente to 
Agra, and the first time that Tanain performed at Court, the Emperor 
made him a present of two lakhs of rupees  Tánsin remained with 
Akbar. Most of his compositions ate written in Akbara namn, and his 
melodies are even nowadaya everywhere repeated by the people of 

Hindüstán. 

When Asaf Khan (I) led his expedition to Gudha (p. 396)* he came in 





* The Lucknów Edition of (be Ahursdima (IIT. p. 295) calle him Nogtt- Ate [*). 
* On p. 396, Rëm Ohra ie by mistake FRàm Chamtr, 
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contact with Ram Chand; but by timely submission the Raja becumo 
"aservant "of Akbar, In the lith year Yam Chand lost Fort Kalinjar, 
as related on p. 399. He sent his son, Bir Bhadr, to Court, but from 
distrust would nob pay his respecte personally- In the 28th year, 
therefore, when Akbar was at Shihibid, he ordered a corps to march 
to Bhath; but Bir Bhadr. through the influence of several courtiers, 
prevailed upon the Emperor to sead o grandee to his lather and convey 
lim to Court, Rüja Bir Bar and Zayn Roka were aelected for this office, 
and Rim Chand cane at lest to Court, where he was well received. 

R, Ch. died in the 37th year, and Bir Bhadr succeeded to the title of 
Rája. But on his way from Court to Bhath he fell frotn his palanquin, and 
died soon after, in the 38th year (1001 ; mide p. 385), "His sudden death 
led to disturbances in. Bándhü, of which Bikramjit, a young relation of 
Rim Chand, had taken possession. Akbar therefore sont Rája Patrdüs 
(No. 194) with troops to Bindhd, and the Mughuls, according to custom, 
erected throughout the district military stations (thdnas), At the 
request of the inhabitants, Akbar sent TemaSil Quii Khan (No, 46) to 
Bandha, to convey Bikramá]jit to Court (41st year), their intention being 
to prevent Bándhü from being conquered. But Akbar would not yield ; 
he dismissed Bikramajit, and after & aiege of eight months and several 
days, Bindhfi was conquered (42nd ynar). 

In the 47th year Durjodhan, a grandson of Ram Chand, was made 
Ráje of Bándhü. In the 21st year of Jahángirs reign Amr Singh, 
another grandson of Ram Chand, acknowledged himself à vassal of Dihili 
In the 8th year of Sháhjahün when SAbd* "llàh Khàn Bahadur marclusl 
against the refractory zamindár of Hataupür, Amr Singh. brought abont 
à peaceful submission. Amr Singh was succeeded by his son AnGp Singh. 
In the 21th. year, when Rája Pahár Singh Bundela, Jagirdar of Chaura- 
gadh, attacked Andp, because he had afforded shelter to Dairam, à 
zamindár of Chaurágadh, Anüp Singh, with bis wholo family, withdrew 


from Rewa (which after the destruction of Bandhii had been the family |. 


seat) to the hill. In the 30th yeur, however, Sayyid Salübat Khán, 
Governor of Hahábád (wwe p. 427), conducted him to Court, where Anüp 
turned Muhammadan. He was mado a Commander of Three Thousand, 
2,000 horse, and was appointed to Bándhü and the surrounding districts, 

90, Lashkar Khan, Muhammad Hussyn of Khurisan, 

He was Mir Bakhshi and Mir Sez, In the 11th year Muzaffar Khan 
(No. 37) had him deposed. In the 16th year he came one day drunk to 
the Darbar, «nd challenged tho courtinrs to fight him. Akbar punished 


him by tying him to the tail of a borse, and then put him into privi. 
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He wns subsequently released, and attached to MunSim's Betigal 
corps. In the battie of Takaroi (p. 406) he was severely wounded, "Though 
bis wounds commenced to heal, hé did not take sufficient care of his 
health, nml died, a fow days after the battle, in Orisá, 

Ho is mentiómed a5 having had « contingent of 2,000 troopers (MaSagir, 
1,000), 

Tho Massir has a long note in justification. of the extraordinary 
punishment which Akbar inflicted on him. 

The title of Lashkar Khan was conferred by Jahangir on Abi '}-Hasan 
Mashhadi, and by Shihjahin on Jin Nisér Khin Vidgir Beg. 

91. Sayyid Ahmad of Bárha. 

He i$ the younger brother of Sayyid Maljmáüd (p. 427), In the 17th 
year ho served in the masqala, which, under the command of. Khán-i 
Kalin (No. 16), was sent to Gujrat. After the conquest. of Ahinadibad, 
he was ordered with otber Amir to pursue the sons of Shor Khan Faladt 
(p. 432), who had removed their fumilies and property from Patanto 
Idar. A portion of their property fell into the hands of Imperialists, When 
Akbar afterwards encamped at Patan, he gave the town to Mired Abd® 
'r-Rabim. (No. 29), but appointed &. A. as Governor. In the 
same year, Muhammad Husayn Miri, Shih Mirzi, and Sher 
Khan Filidi, besieged Patan; but thoy dispersed on tho approuch 
of M. SAziz. 

In the 20th year S, A, and his hephews S. Qüsim and 8. Hashim 
quelled the disturbances in which Jalal" d’-Din Qarcht (No. 213) had lost 
his life, In 984 he served under Shahbaz Khan (No, 80) in the expedition 
to Siwinah. According to the Trbagdt, which calls him a Commander 
of Three Thousand, he died in 985. 

Abii 'l-Fazl mentioned Sayyid Ahmad above on p.300, 1. 11 from below. 

Sayyid Abmad's son, 8S. Jamal* ‘d-Din waa killed by the untimely 
explosion of à mine during the siege of Chitor (p. 398). 

This S. Jamál* 'd-Din must not be confourded with the notorioos 
8. Jamál" 'd-Din who was executed in 993 (Hodd,ont IT, 346), He wasa 

grandson of S, Mabmmifid (No, 75) S. Qüsim being called his uncle. 

92. Kiker *Ali Khán- Chishti. Ac 

He came with Humáyün to Hindüstán. In the 11th yer (973) he 
Was sont together with Eháh Quli Nüranji (No. 231) to Gadha-Katanga, 
because Malidi Qüsim Khán (No. 36) had gone without leave to Makkah. 
Kikur served also under MuSizz* "I-Mulk (No. 61) and was present. in 
the battle of Khayrabad. He took part in the bloody fight at Sarnál 
(middle of ShaSbün, 880 ; eide p. 353), He was then attached to MunSim's 
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corps; and served in the siege of Patua, during which he and his aon 
were killed (end of 981; MaSagir, 880). 
93, Ray Kalyáàn Mal, Zamindár o! Bikünir, 


He is the father of Ray Singh (No. 44), and has been mentioned 
above, p. 384. 


4 Tahir Khan, Mir Farághut, son of Mir Khurd, who was asliy 
to Prince Hindal, , 

His namo is not given in the Ma*dar. The Tubagat metely says that 
ho was a grandee of Humiyfin. and reachod, during the reign of Akbar, 
tho rank of a Commander of Two Thousam]. According to the same work, 
he had a son Bayt Khàn, who likewise served under Akbar, 

From the Akbarndma (Lucknow Edition, 1, :p, 274) ww seo that he 
"was one of Akbar's companions. Together with Dastam Khin (No, 79) 
Quthiy Qadam Khàn (No. 123), Peshraw Khán (No, 250), Hakim"'I-Mulk, 
Muqbil Khan, and Shima! Khan (No. 154), he wasisted in the capture of 
the wild and mad Khwaja MuSazzam, brother of Akhar's mother. 

%. Shih Muhammad Khan of Qulat, 

As Qut belongs to Qandahár, ho i$ often called Shih Mohammad 
Khin-i Qandahiri. The Mo*dyir says that the name of the town of 
Qalit is generally spelt with a a Q; hut that the Haziras pronounce 
Kalat, with à K. . - 

Shah Mohammad Khan was a friend of Bayrüm, and was with him 
im Qandahár, whieh Humüyün had given Bayrüm as jag. Bayram, 
however, left it entirely in S. M.'s hands. Bahadur Khan (No; 22) was 
then governor of Dàwar, and had bribed several grandees to hand over 
Qandahir to him; but S. M. discovered the plot and killed the oon- 
spiritora, Bahiidur then marched against Qandahar, S, M. knew that 
he could expect no assistance from Humiaydn, and wrote to Shah Tahmasyp 
of Persia that it was Humiydin’s intention to cede Qandahár ; he should 
therefore send troops, defeat Bahidur, and take posession of the town. 
Tahunásp sent 3,000 Turkmān troopers furnished by the jagindirs of 
Ristán, Farüh, and Garmslr. Their lender, SAN Yir, surprised Bahadur 
amd defeated him so completely, that Bahadur could not even keop 
Dawar. He therofore fled to India. S. M; had thus got rid of one danger ; 
he treated the Persian Commander with all submissiveness, but. would 
not hand over the town. Shüh Tahmüsp then ordered his ‘nephew, 
Sultin Husayn Mirzi, son of Bahtüm  Mirzà (vide No. 8) Walt 
Khalifa Shamld, and others, to besiege Qundahir, The siege had lasted 

for some time, when Sultānu Mussyn Mirsa felt disgusted and withdrew. 








Tahmasp felt annoyed, nnd sent again Sultàn. Husayn. Mirz with CAI 
Sultán, Governor of Shíràz, to Qanilahàr, with positive orders to take 
the town. SAIL Sultan wav shot during the siege, and Sultan Husayn 
Mirzá remained encamped before the town without doing anything, 
At this juncture, Akbar, who in the meantime had sncceeded to the 
throne, ordered S, M. to hand over Qandahar to the Persians, acoording 
to Humáyün's promise, and come to Inilin, 

This account of the cession of Qandahir, observes the author of the 
Ma* ágir, differs froan Munshi Sikandar's version of hin great worl: untitled 
Slamárá-yi Sikandari. | According to that history, Tahmárp, at the very 
first request of Shili Mubammad sent Sultán Husayn MirzA with Wall 
Khalifa and other nobles to Qandahar, Thoy defeated Bahadur: but 
as 8. M. would not hand over Qandahár, Talimáüsp «ent €AlI Sultàn with 
a stronger army, and appointed Sultán IIuxayn Mirzi governor of Dàwar 
and Qandahár. Shàh Mubammad held out for six months; but as he 
got no assistance frown India, he eapitulated, and withdrew to Hindastan, 

Re this ax it may, 8. M. arrived in the end of the third year of Akhar’s 
reign in India, was made » Khan, and gradually mse to the rank of a 
Commander of Two Thousand, In the beginning of the 6th year (963) 
he led the van in the battle near Sarangpar, in which Biz Bahidur lost 
Malwa, anid served, in the 9th year, in the war against SAbd* “lal Khan 
Uzbak (No. 14). In the 12th year he was made governor of Kotha. In 
the 17th year he was among the auxiliaries of Mirza SAziz Kola, and was 
wounded in the battle of Patan (p; 432). 

Hegnrding SAilil Khán, S. M.'s son, vide below, No, 125. 

96, Ráy Surjan Hadi. 

He is often merely called Ray Hida. The Hàdás are a branch of the 
Chauháns. The Sarkür of Rantanbhir is called after them Hada. 

Ray Surjan was at first in tho service of the Rin’, aml defied the 
Mughuly, because he thought himself safe in Rantanbhiir, Akbar, after 
the conquest of Chitor (p. 398), besieged in the end of the 13th. year, 
Rantanbhir, and R.S., despairing of holding out longer—the siege 
having lasted: about # month—eent his «ons Daudi and Bhoj (No. 173) 
to Akbar’s camp to mie for peace, The Emperor received them well, and 


gave each a dress of honour, When they were taken behind the tent 


enclosure to put on the garments, one of their men, suspecting foul play, 


tusbed sword in hand towarda the mudienee tent, and killed several 


people, among them Shaykh Baha" 'l-Din Majzüb of Badá,on, but was 
ctit down by onw of Mugaffar Khan's men As R. 8.'6 sons were entirely 
innocent, the accident did not change Akbar’s goodwill towards them ; 
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und he sent them back to their father. At R, S's request, EHusayn Quli 
Khan (No; 24) was then sent to tlie Fort and escortesl R. S, to the Emperor. 
RantanbhGr was annexed (Shawwal, 976, of beginning of the 14th year), 

RS. was made Governor of Gadha-Katanga, {rons where, in the Oth 
year, he was transferred to Fort Chanagh (Chunar), 

Soon after, Dandá fled and created disturbances in Bandi. Zayn 
Khàn Koka (No, H), R, B. and his second son Bhoj wore. therefore sent 
to Bündi which was conquered in the beginning of 980. After the 
conquest, R. S. was made à commander of Two Thousand, Dauda who 
had escaped, submitted, in the 23nd year, to Shahbix Khün (p. 435), 
Not long alter, Daudi fled again. He died in the 30th year, 

R. 8, served in the 25th year, aftor Mugufiar's (No. 37) death in Bihar. 
The Ma*agir does not mention the year of his death. From the Tabagaf, 
it clear, that he had been dead for some time in 1001, 

For R. S.'s son, Ray Bhoj, wide heluw; No. 175. 

97. Sháham Khan Jali, ir, 

Jalā,ir is the name of a Chaghta,t tribe. 

Shitham's father was Babi Beg, who had been under Humiyin, 
governor of Jaunpir, Babi Beg alsiy took part in the battle of Chausa, 
in which Humiyiin was defeated by Sher Shih. The Emperor fled to 
Agra, and ordered Baba Beg and other grandees to bring up the camp and 
the Begams, In attempting to rescue the ladies of the Harem, Baba Beg 
was killed by an Afghin near the imperial tent. 

Shiham Khin was made an Amir by Akbar. 

In the beginning of the 4th year (906) he served together with the two 
Jaláirs, mentioned below, Hj: Muhammad Khan-i Sistani (No, 55), 
Chalma Beg (58), Kamil Khan, Ghaklar, and Qiyaé Khan Gung (No. 33), 
under Kin Zaman (No_ 13) in the Jaunpir District against the Afghine.. 
The war continued till the sixth year, in which Sher Shah, san of Adi; 
Mubériz Khan, after Bayrim’s death, made a final attempt to overthrow 
the Mughuls, In the 10th year Sh, Kh. served against Khin Zaman. 

In the 19th year he served. under MunSim in the Bengal und Orisa 
wars, was present. in the battle of Takaroi and pursued with Todar Mal 
the Afghüns to Bhadrak (p.406). After MunSim's death at Gaur (p. 401), 
the grandoes put Sh. Kh. in command of the army till the Emperor should 
send & new commander. In the 21st year he took part in the battle near 
Ag Mabull (p. 350), Inthe 24th year he was jagindér of Hajiptir (opposite 
Patna). After Mugaffar’s death (No. 37) in 988, before Todar Mal had 
arrived, he defeated and killed SaSid-i Badakiwhi, one of the Bengal 

rebels. Subsequently, he pursued Arab Bahádür, whom Sháhbàz Khün 
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(p.438) had defeated, In the 26th year Sh. Kh. was stationed at Nathan. 
In this year, Ma5süm Khán-i Farankhüd; (No. 157) had been driven by 
the imperialists from Bahraich over Kalyünpür to Muhammarlübád, 
which he plundered, and prepared to attack Jaunpür, Sh, Kh. [rom 
Narhan, Pahür Khàán (No, 407) from Gházipür und Qüsim from Jaldpàr, 
united their contingents, and pursued MaSyam so effectually that he 
applied to M, SAziz Koka to intercede for him with the Emperor, In the 
32nd year he was made Governor of Gadha, anil soon after, of Dihli. 
In the enil of the same year he accompanied Sultin Murad, who condveted 
M. Sulayman (No. 5) to Court. In the beginning of thy S4ind year he 
assisted Sadiq Khin (No. 45) in bis expedition againat Jalila Tarik 
in Terüh. 

In the 43rd year, after a stay of fourteen years in the Panjáb, Akbar 
maie Dihli his residence. It was proved that Sh. had been oppressive, 
and he was therefore reprimanded. Two years later, he served in the 
sir war, and died during the siege of that fort, Zi Hijjah, 1009. 

The Tabagdt says that Shiham Khan was in 100!) à Commander of 
Two Thousand, 

The Akbarndma mentions two other Jaliir Grandees — 

1. Sultin Husayn Khön Jala ir. Te was mentioned above, p. 417, !, 3. 

2 Muhaminad Khén Jalair. The Tabagát saya of him, “he is an 
old Amir, and is at present (1001) mad.” He served tinder Khan Zamin 
in the war with Hemi. Inthe beginning of the 4th year all three Jalajirs 
served under Khün Zamün against the Afgháns in the Jaunpür District, 

68. Asaf Khan (112), [Mirzi Qiwim® d Din} JaSfar Heg. «on of 
Fidis" 'z-Zamün of Qazwin. 

His father Mirzà Badi*" z-Zamán was the sun of Aghá Mullá Dawütdàár 
of Quzwin (eide p. 308)... M. Badi, during the reign of Shih ‘Tahmisp, 
had been sarir of Kishin, and JaSfar had also heen introduced at the 
Persian Court, 

Tn the 22nd year of Akbar’s reign (885), JnSfar Beg came to India, and 
was presented to Akbar by his uncle M. Ghivas" ‘d-Din SAlr Asaf Khan 
If (No. 126), on his return from the [dar expedition. The new Dagh inw 
having When beon introduced, Akbar made JaSfar a Commander 
of Twenty (Bie) and attached him to the Dakiilis (p. 2%) of his 
uncle. According to Bad# oni (ITIL, 216) people attributed this minimum 
of royal favour to theomalice of JaSfar'y uncle. The post waa so low 
that JaSfar threw it up in disgust and went to Bengal, to which province 
Muzaffar Khan (No, 37) had just been appointed governor, He was with 


— 
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bim when the Bengal military revolt broke out, and fell together with 
Shams* ‘d-Din-i Khali (No, 159) into the hands of the rebels. Ja*fnr and 
Shams found means to escape, the former chiefly through his winning 
manners. On arriving at Fatbpür, JaSfar met with a better reception than 
before, was in a short time made a Commander of Two Thonsand, anil 
got the title of Araf Khan. He wae also appointed MIr Bakhshi, vice 
Qi SAli. In his first expedition, against the Rand of Udaipür, Àsaf 
was successful. 

In the Sind year he waa appointed Thanadar of Sawid (Swat), 
mow IsmaSi! Quit Khün, who had been reprimanded (p. 383, whore for 
Werjür read Bijür), Inthe 37th year Jalala Rawahani fled to Abd* "Hah 
Khán Uzbak, king of Taran; bat finding no support, he returned to 
Torah, and stirred up the Afridi and Ürakzii Afghins, Asaf was sent 
‘against him, and with the assixtance of Zayn Khan Koka, defeated 
Jalila, The family of the rebel fell into the handa of the imperialista ; 
his women were given tò Wahdat SAN, who was said to be Jalala's 


— brother, While the other members of his family were taken to Court. 


In the 30th year Asaf was sent to Kashmir, M, Yasuf Khair (No, 35) 
having been recalled. He re-distributed the lands of the Jagtr holders, 
of whom Ahmad Beg Kabulj (No, 191), Muhammad Quill Afshar, and 
Hasan SArab were the most important, The cultivation of Za farün 
(saffron, wide p, 89) and hunting wetq declared monopolies, and the 
revenue was fixed according to the assessment of Qazi SAN, fe. ot one 
làkh of kharwére, at 24 dams each (vide p. 370). Agaf stayed only three 
days in Kashmir, and returned to Lahor. In the 42nd year, when 
Kashmir had become all but desolated through the oppressions of the 
Jagir holders, Asaf was mad» Governor of the province. In the dith 
per (bezinning of 1008) he was appointed Dnredn- kull tior Patr Dàs 
(No, 190]. 

In 1013 Prince Salim (Jahángir) rebelled against Akbar; but a 
roonciliation was effected by Akbars mother, and Balim was placed for 
twelve days under surveillance. After this, he received Gujrát as tuyál, 
and gave up the $obes of Wahibad and Bihar, of which during his 
tbellion he had taken possession. Bihür wan given to Asaf, who, mote- 
over, Was appointed to a Command of Three Thousand, 

On Jah&ngir's accession, Asaf was called to Court, and appointed 
atáliq to Prince Parwiz, who had taken the command against the Rana. 
The expédition was, however, interrupted by the rebellion of Prince 

Khusraw, In the Qnil year, 1015, Jahangir, after suppressing Khusraw’s 
Tevolt, loft Labor for Kabul, andasSharif Khán Amtr^']-Umarü* remained 
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dangerously ill in India, Asaf was made Vakil and Commander of Five 
Thonsand. He also received a pen-box studded with jewels? But he 
never trusted. Jahüngir, as the Emperor. himself found out after Asal's 
death (usui. p. 109). 

From the time of Aklar's death, the kings ? of the Dakhin had been 
restless, and Malilt SAmbar had seized upon several places iti the Balághat 
District, The Khán Khánán (No. 29), with his usual duplicity, had done 
nothing to recover the loss, and Jahangir sent Prince Parwiz to the 
Dakhin, with Agaf Khiin as atatig, and the most renowned yrandees of 
the Court, ns Raje Min Singh (No. 30), Khàn Jahán Lodi, Khán-i ASzam 
(No. 21), SAbd* “Iah Khan, “each in himself sufficient for tho conquest. 
ofa country," But incessant drinking on the part of the Prive, and the 
jealousy and consequent insubordination of the Amira, spoiled every 
thing, and tbe Mughuls suffered a check and lost their prestige. Not 
long after, in 1021, Agaf died at Burhimpiir. The Tarikh of his death 
is — 

ot | es xz. A hundred times alas! dor Asaf Khia. 

"The Tuzuk (p. 108) says that he died at the ago of sixty-three. 

Ayaf Khan is represented as a man of the greatest genius. Ho win 
an able financier, and a good accountant. A glance is said to have been 
sufficient for him to know the contenta of a page. He was à great horti- 
gardens; and he often transacted business with n garden spade in his 
hand. In religious matters, he waa # free-thinker, und one of Akbar’s 
disciples (p. 218-9), He was one of the best poeta of Akbar's age, an age 
most fruitful in great poets. His Masnawi, entitled NGrnáma rutks after 
Nizam's Shirin Khusraw, Vide below among the poets of Akbar's 
reign. 

Asaf kept a great number of women, and had a large family. 

His sons. 1. Mirzd Zayn”'1-S Abidin, Ho was a Cormmaniler of Fifteen 
Hundred, 500 horse, and died in the seconil veut of Sháhjahán's reign. 
He had a son Mirë Jas far, who like his grandfather was à. poet, writing 
under the sunwe fathallny (JaSiar), He, Zahid Khan Koka, and M. Shafi 
(Padishikndina; Saqt, Ma*ayir) son of Sayt Khan, were such. intimate 
friends, that Shabjahin dubbed them sik yir, " the three friends.” He 
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later resigned the service, and lived in Agra on the pension which Shüh- 
jahan granted and Awrangzih increased. Ho died in 1004, 

2. Suhrab Khan. He was under Shihjahin a Commamier of Fifteen 
Hundred, 1,200 horse, and died in the 13th year of Shahjahán. 

3, Mirsi SAG Agghar: He wos a hasty youth, and could not bridle 
his tongue. In the Parenda expestition, he’ created dissensions between 
Shih ShujaS and Mahabat Khan. He served in the war against Jujhir 
Bandela, and perished at the explosion. of à tower in Fort Dhamünl, 
as related in the Pádishabnama. Ho had ]ust been married to the daughter 
of MuStamid Kháün Bakhshi (author of the Igbálnáma-yi: Jahángir?) ; 
but as ny cohabitation had takon placo, Sháhjahán married her to. Khün 
Dawrán. He was a Commander of Five Hundred, 100 horse, 

& Mind SAskari. He wae in the 20th. year of Shahjahün a Com- 
mander of Five Hundred, 100 horse. 

Tho lists of grandees in the Padishithndma mention two relations of 
Asaf—1, Muhammad Salih, aon of Mirz Shühi, brother or nephew: of 
Aga. He was a Commander of One Thousand, 800 horse, and died in the 
secon vear of Sháhjahün's reign. 2, Mugim, a Commander ol Fiya 
Hundred, 100 horse. 


XI. Commanders of One Thousand. and. Five Hundred. 


99. Shaykh Farid-i Bukhari. 

The fqbálnámn, uccording to the Ma*ágir, saya he belonged to the 
M iisawi Sayyids ; but this is extraordinary, because the Bukhiri Sayyid's 
trace their deseent to Sayvid Jalal-i Bukhári, seventh descendant of Imám 
*Alt Nuqt Alhadi. 

The fourth ancestor of Shuyld Farid was Shaykh SAbdo "L-Gha far of 
Dihli, whowhen dying desired his familytogive up depending on Suyürghál 
tenures, but rather to enter the military service of the kings. This they 
šem to have dome. 

Shaykh Farid was born at Dihli (Tzu, p. 68). He entered Akbar'a 
service early. In the 28th year, when M. Aziz (No, 21) resigned from ill- 
health the command of the Bihar army, 5. F. accompanied Vasir Khan 
(No. 41) to the neighbourhood of Banlwün, where Qutlü of Oris had 
collected his Afghans, Qutin having made proposals of piace, 8, F, was 
ordered to meet him. In doing so he nearly perinhed through Qutli‘s 
treachery (vide Stewart's Bengal}. In the 30th year, he was made 5 
Commander of 700, and gradually rose, till the 40th year, to à Command 
6f 1,500, He was also appointed Mir Bakuh, and had also for some time 
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the Daftars Tow in hia charge, i.o., ho bad to settle all matters relating 
to the granta of Jair holders. 

His elevation under Jahingir was due to the decided support. he 
gave Jahüngir, immediately before his accession, and to the victory he 
obtained over Prince Khisraw at Bhairdwal. When Prince Salim 
occupied THahabad during his rebelliot against his father, appointing 
his servants to mangabs and giving them Jágizs, Akbar favoured Prince 
Khusraw no openly; that pvery one looked upon him as xuccessor. Soon, 
after, a sort of reconcilation was effected, and Salim‘s mon were sent to 
Gujrat, When Akbar lay on the death-bed, he ordered Salim to stay 
outside the Fort of Agr: and M. SAziz Koka (No, 21) and Raja Man 
Singh, who from family considerations favoured Khustaw's succesaion, 
placed their own men at the gates of the fort, and asked Shaykh Farid 
tö take command.. Rut 8. F. did not. care for their arrangements and 
went over to Prince Salim outside, and declared him emperor, before 
Akbar had closed his eyes, On the actual accession, 8. F. was mado a 
commander of 5,000, received the title of JSdhib* 's-sayf w? *I qalam;! 
amd was appointed Mir Bakhsh’. : 

A short time after, on the Sth Zi Hijjah, 1014, Prince Khnsraw 
suddenly loft Agra, and went plundering and reetuiting to Lahor, S, F., 
With other Bukhiri and many Barha Sayyids, waa sent after him, whilst 
Jehingir himself followed soon after, accompanied by Sharif Khán 
Amir" ]-Umará* and Mahübat Khán, who were hostile to S, F., and 
took every possible opportunity of slandering him.  Sultán Khusraw 
had gone to Labor and besieged the town, when he heard of S. F.'s 
urrival with 12,000 horse at the Ab-TSultanpdr. He raised the siege, and 
arrived at the Biah, which S. F. had just crossed. Klinsraw was 
immediately attacked, The Sight was unusually severe. The Barha 
and Bukhári Sayyila had to beur the brunt of the Bght, thè formar in 
the yan under the command of Say! Khán, son of Sayyid Mabindil Khan 
Kunilliwal (p. 427) «nd Sayyid Jalal. ‘There Were about 00 or 60 of the 
Baths Sayyide oppeiied to 1,500 Badubhehl troopers, and had not S. 

00 “Kilmal (wide No. 78) come in time to their resit, charging the enemy with 
load cries of Padiahdh salamat the Bathe Bayyids would have been cut. 
down toa man. Sayyid Fayf Khün got seventeen wounds, and S, Jalil 
died a few days after the bartle.. About four hundred of Khusmw's 
troopers wore killed, and the rest diapered. Kbusraw's jewel-box fell 
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into the hands of the Imperinlists, The fight took place in the neighbour- 
hood of Bhairówal! In the evening Jahingir arrived, embraced 8. F., 
and stayed the night in his tent. The District was made into a Pargana J 
of the name of Fathabad, and was given S, F, nan present, He received, 
besirles, the title of Mwrtagi: Khán, and was appointed governor of the 
Büba of Gujrát. 

In the 2nd yenr, 8, F: presented Jahüngit with an immense ruby made 
intoa ring, which weighed 1 méegil, 15 merkie, and was valued at 25,000 Ba. 
As the relations of the Shaykh oppressed tha people im Gujrát, he was 
recalled from Abmadiübád (Tweuk, p, 73). In the hth year he was mado 
| governor of the Panjib, In 1021 he made prepamtions to invade 
Küngmi He died t Pathin in 1025, and was buried at Dihli (T'uz. p. 159). 
At the time of his death, he wás à Conimander of Six Thousand. 5.000 
horse, 

Rayyid Ahmad, in his work on the antiquities of Dill, entitled faar” 

"¢ Sanadid, No. 77, says that the name of &. F.'a father was Sayyid 

Abmed-i Bukhiri. Of Farid’s tomb, ho says, nothing is left hut an areado 

(dään) But he wrongly places the death of the ‘Shaykh fy the 

A year, or 1033 instead of in the eleventh year, or 1025 A.D. 

Sayyid Alinad also mentions s Sarai, built by Shayth Farid in 

Dibli which has ainee been repaired by the English Government, and 

fe now wierd asm jail (lsh >, jel Rhine). 

J According to the Tusuk, p. 65, Salimagadh (Dihli) belonged to S. Farid, 
It had been built by Salim Khin the Afghan during his reign in the 
midst (dar miyiin) of fhe Jamna, Akbar had given it to Farid? 

When Shaykh Farid died, ouly 1.000 Ashrafi& were found in his 
house, which very likely gave rise to the Tarith of bis death :— 


« 





* Bhairowil, un our mayw Hbyrownl, tine on the road from. J&lindhar to Amribár, on 
the right bank of ihe Diah. Alte the delest traw fled porthwarde with the view 
9f teuchins Koht&s berond tbe right hank of the Jholum. He hart therefore t0 ctoss the 
Hawi, tho Chandb, and the Jbpiam. On coming to the Chbanál. at tm ented SAdpár 

| i very common namn in the Panjab), he roubl innt gat hoaia Ho therefore to 
; hieh i« aleo mentioned ne a. place for erossing in the «d Nàmri—um our 
mapa Sodra. NE of Vaxirülid—and itiduced «ome beutmet to take hin over. But thoy 
Jett him in the hurch. landed blm on an lslsmd in the middie of tho Chanüb, arid ewam hack. 
This cater to the ears of the Chaudl i Sodhara, anil a rTepott was sent t6 CAbd* "lQiim 
Namakin (No 100), one of Jubiingte’s offionrs stationed at Uujrat (at some distance trom 
the right bank of the Chatáh. pple to Varititad) — He rame. took Khusrnw from 
the , wet Kept him oontined in Gajrat. Thé new» 0f tl» capture reached! Jabāngtr 
X me on the last Muljarram 1055, Le. 52 dove after A 
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oy 2s? slo did, Rhurd burd (1025 a.n.). 
” He gave,! and left (carried off) little.” 

Shaykh Farid was indeed n mau of tho greatest liberality, He always 
gave with his own handy, Once a beggar came to him seven times on one 
lay, and received money ; and when he returned the eighth time, Farid 
gave him again money, but told him not to tell others ; else they might 
take the money from hím. He gave widows n great deal, and his jagir 
Innis were yiven as free land tenures to the children of his servants 
or soldiers who hed been killed; When in Gujrüt, he had a list made 
nf all Bukküri Sayyida in-the province. and paid for every marriage feast 
ani outfit ; he even gave pregnant women of his ean maney forthe aame 
purpose for the benefit of their yet unborn childten, Ho never assitted 
singers, musicians, or flatterers. 

He built many sardia, The one in Dihit has been mentioned above, 
In Ahmadabad, & mahalla was adomed by him and recetved an n 
memorial of him the name of Bukhárá. In thé rama town hie built the 
Masjid and Tomb of Shih Wajth 'd-Din (died 988; Badaont, 1T. 43). 
He also built Faridabád near Dihli, the greater part of the old pargana 
of Tilpat being included in the pargana of Faridabad (Elliot’s Glossary, 
Beame's Edition, 11, p, 123), In Labor also, a Mahalla was built by hin, 
a large bath, and a chauk, or bixár. The Government. officers under 
him received annually three. kAdSate> to his footmen he gave annually 
& blanket, und his kweepers got shoes, Ho never maie alterations in 
lus gifts. 2 

Eo contingent vonsiated af 3,000 picked troopers, Neither in the 
reign of Akbar, nor that af Jahangir did he build a palace for himself. 
He always lived as if on the march, He paid his contingent personally, 
little caring for the noise and tumult incident to such offices, One of his 
best soldiers, an Afghan of the name of Sher Khin, bad tuken leave in 
Gujrat, and rejoined after an absence of six years, when Sh. Farid wae in 
Kaliniir on his march to Kāngm The Shaykh ordered Dwarki Das, 
his Baktwht, to pay the man his wages, and the Hakbshi wrote out the 
Deseriptive Roll, and gave the man one day's pay. But Farid got angry, 
and said, ** He iv an old servant, and though he eomes rather late, my 
affairs have not fared. ill on account of his ubwetice; give him his whole 
pay.” "The man got 7,000 R«., hie whole pay for six years, 
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“Night and day,” exclaims the author of the Ma*àgir, “ change as 
before, and the stars walk and the heavens turn as of old, but India has 
no lonyger such men, Perhaps they have left foc some other country ! " 

ShayMi Farid had no son. His daughter leo died childless. He had 
adopted two young men, Muhammad SaSid and Mir Khan, "They lived 
in great pomp, and did not care for the emperor, Though often warned, 
they would noisily pass the palace in pleasure boats to the annoyance 
of the emperor, their boats being lighted up with torches and coloured 
lamps. One night they did so again, and Mahibat Khin, whom Jahiugit 
had given a hint, sent one of his men and killed Mir Khan. 8, F. 
demanded of the emperor Mabübat'« blood ; but Mahábat got together 
several “ respectable " witnesses who maintained before the emperor 
that Mir Khan had been killed by Muhammad Sad, and Shaykh F. had 
to remain quiet. 

Mubammad SaSid was alive in the 20th yearof Shihjahin, and was a 
Commander of Seven. Hundred, 300 horse (Padishahn, If, 743). 

Sayyid Ja8 far, S. F.’s brother, was also in Akbar’s service. He was 
killed 1n the battle of Patan (p. 453). 

The Padishihnama (1, b., 316, 313; T, 739) also mentions Sayyid 
Badr, son of Shaykh Parid’s sister, a Commander of 700, 500 horse: and 
Sayyid Bhakar, son of Sh. F.'s brother, « Commander of Five Hundred, 
300 horse. 

100, Saminji Khan, son of Chaima Beg. 

For Samunji we olten find in MSS, Samág. "The Turkish seman 
means Aay, so that Samuingi or Samaduchi would mean one who looks after 
the ha, 

The name of thid grandee is neither given in the Ma*ayir, nor the 
Tobapat. Nor have I come across his name in the 4Ibarnáma. It remnins, 
therefore, doubtfnl whether he is the son of No. 58. 

Another Samánji Khán will be found below, No. 147. 

101. Tardi Khán, son of Qiya Khàn Gang (No. 33). 

He has been mentioned above, on p. 367. The Tabagat says that, in 
1001, be was governor of Patan. (Gujrat) 











* Tardi Khan: ix aleo mentioned iu ana Abmad"s edition of the Terah p18, 1. b5. 
But this la à mistake. It whoult be Jer , not T'ardi Tha word togat, ie., aieo 
ls a mistake, and nhonld be Tegdi. Pages 18, 19, ot € Tuzuk treat of Akbar's foremd 
march to Patan in Gujrat (vide p.44, not, and p 445), The AMa*bnr (MB. 77 ot 
ihe Library As. Soe. Bengal, p, 183, 5.) mentions tho 4 h Rahis T, ma tho day whin Akhat 
left i Wut from the Akbarnáma ( Lucknow Edition, TII. 1& ff.) it le clear thal Akbar 
loli Āgra on the 24ih Rabic TI, 081; aod engaged the enemies v the Oh day after hie 











102. Mibtar Khán, Anis" 'd-Din, a servant of WHiumáyün, 

The word mihar, prop. a. price, oceurs very often in the names of 
Huméayiin's servants. Thus in the Atharndea (Lucknow Edition, Vol, T, 
p. 209—a very interesting page, which gives the names of the grandees, 
ste, who accompanied the emperor to Persia). 

Mihtar Khàn was the title of Atis* 'd-Dfn. He was Humiüyün'a 
treasurer on his flight to Persia, and returned with the emperor. 

Tn the Mth year, when Rantanbhir had heen conquered (vide No, 96), 
the fort was put in hís charge. In the beginning of the lat year (beginning 
of 994) he accompanied Min Singh on his mxpedition against Rand 
Partab of Maiwar, andl distinguished himself as leader of the Chadavul 
(rear), Inthe 25th your he held a jagirin Audh, und Histinguished himself 
in the final pursuit of Ma*süm Khan F arankhadt (No, 157), 

Anis was gradually promoted, He was at the time of Akbar's death 
4 Commander of Three Thousand. Aecording to the. 7. abagát, he. was 
m 1001 à Commander of 2.500, 

He died in the and year of Jahüngir's reign, 1017, eighty-four years 
old. If 1 read the MSS. of the MoSinr correctly, he waa a Katt, and 
looked upoti his tribe with much favour. He wasa man of great simplicity. 
It is said that he paid his contingent monthly. 

Minis Khan, his son, was during the reign of Juhangte a Commander 
of Five Hundred; 130 horse. Abi Talib, now of Münis Kháu, was employed 
as treasurer (Khizinehi) of the Sübs of Rengal, 

103: Ray Durgé Sisodia. 

Ray Durga is generally called in the Abbarndma, Ray Durga Chanidra- 
wat, [e5, Y ano. The home of the family was the Pargana of Rámpür, 
also called Talümpür, near Chitor, 

In the 26th year of Akbut's reign Ray Durga Accompanied Prinoe 
Murid on his expedition against Mirai Mubammad Hakim of Kühl, 
In the 28th year he was attached to Mirza Khan's (No. 29) corps, and 
distinguished himself in the Gujrat: war. In the 30th year he was with 
M. SAziz Koka (No. 71) im the Dakhin. — In the With year he followed 
Prince Muriid to Malwa, and later to the Dakhin. 

In the 45th. year: Akbar sent. him after Muzafar Husayn Mirza. He 
then accompanied Abü "I-Fagl to Nisik, and went afterwards home on 
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departure, io. ot the Gh Jumis l, 9At. Hence tha date ith Jumida 1. O80, which 
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without permiasion. 

He died towards the end of the ?nd year of Jahángir's reign. 

According to the Tusuk (p. 63) he had served Akbar for npwards of 
forty years, Jahüngir says, ho had at first boen in the service of Rini 
Udai Singh, and reached, during the reign oi Akbar, the dijgmity of 
Commander of Four Thousand, He is sain to have heen à good tactician. 

The T'abaqüt says that hewas in 1001 a Commander of Fifteen Hundred. 

The Ma*á gir continues tho history of his descendants, from which the 
Tollowing tree has been taken, 

Gewealogy of tha Bos of K&mpür (f dlmpür), Chlor. 
V. By Frurgh Siewliyn 
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leave. He returned, but after six weeks went again home, apparently 
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(Chandráwat) 
2 Bio Chandi (Jahangir) 
(a) A {b) Rip Mukumd 


3. Ttà,o — (Shahjahin) 


4. Rio Hatti Singh (Da)? 
— 4: (a) Rio Rüp Singh—— 4. (4). RKo Amr 
[died childlesa 7 Roney 
7. Ri» Muhlam Singh 
s. Rip Ga. Singh 
9. H&,o Ratan Singh 

Rā,o Ratan Singh tumed Muhammadan, and got tho title of Muslim 
Khän (Awrangzib-Jahändārt Shàh). 

(04. Madhu Singh, son of Raja Bhagwiin Dix (No. 27). 

He was present in the fight at Sarnal (p. 353), In the beginning of the 
2ist year (Muharram, 984) he served under Man Singh against Rana 
Kika, and distinguished himself in the battle of Gogandu (2ist Rabis 
I 984.3 = In the 0th year he accompanied Mirza Shahrakh (No. 7] 
=e ih, Ree: d EI — ET RE c editio * UTC TG 1 
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on his expedition to Kashmir, In the 31st year, after the death of 
Sayyid Hamid (No. 78), he took the contingent of Raja Bhagwan from 
Thüna Langar, where he was stationed, to SAli Masjid, where Màn 
Singh was, 

In the 48th year he was made a Commander of Three Thousand, 2.000 
horse. According to the Tabagat, he had been, in 1001. a Commander 
ot 2,000, 

His soù, Chater Sl, or Salir Sil, was at the end al Tahüngir's reign a 
Commander of Fifteen Hundred, 1,000 horse. He was killed together with 
his two sons, Bhim Singh ond Anand Singh, in the Dakhin, in the Sri year 
of Shihjahiin’s reign. His third son, Ugar Sen, was à Commander of 
Eight Hundred, 400 horse (wide Pádihàhn, 1, p. 294; T b, 
pp. 305, 314). 

105. Sayyid Qasim, and 143. Sayyid Hashim, sons of Sayyid 
Mahmi:l Khan of Barha, Kiindliwal (No. 7). 

In the 17th year 8. Qasim served under Khán «Alam (No. 58) in the 
pursuit of Muhammad Huxayn Mirzá, who nftee hin defeat by M. *Aziz 
Koka (No. 21) had withdrawn to the Dakhin. : 

S. Hüshim served. in the 21st vear, with Ray Rày Singh (No. 44) 
against Sultân De,ora, miler of Sarobi, and distinguished himself in the 
conqnest of that place, 

In the 22nd year both brothers served under Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) 
against the Ránà. In the 25th year, when Chandr. Sen., son of Máldeo; 
raised disturbances, both brothers, who had jágirs in Ajmir, wero ordered 
to march against him. Both again distinguished themselves in the 28th 
year, and served in the Aardwal of Mirza Khan (No. 29) in the 
Gujrat war. 

B. Hashim was killed in the battle of Sarkich, near Ablmadábád, 8. 
Qüsim was wounded. He was subsequently appointed Thánadàr of 
Patan. When Mirzá Khát went to Court, leaving Quiij Khán a* Governor 
of Abmadábüd, Qànim waa aguin appointed to a command and operated 
successfully against Muzafar, Jim (samindár of Little Kachh), and 
Khangir (ramindár of Great Kachhi, - 

On the transfer of Mirza Khan, Khan ASgam (No. 21) wns appointed 
Governor of Gujrat, Qisimcontinued to swerve inGujrit,and distinguished 
himself especially in the 37th year. | Later, he commanded the left wing 
of Sultán Murad's Dakhin corpa. 

Qasim died in the 44th year (1007). He was at his desth a Commander 
of 1,500. 

Regarding their sons, víde p. 427. 
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XII. Commanders of Twelve Hundred and. Fifty, 

106. Ráày Sàl Darbàri, Shaykhiwat. 

He is also called Raja Ray SAl Darbàarf, and is the son of Raji Soja, 
son of Ráy Rày Mal Shaykhawat, in whose service Hasan Khin Sir 
(father of Sher Shih) was for some time. 

As remarkerl above (No. 23), the Kachhwihas are. divided 
into Rájüwats amd Shaykhawats. To the latter branch belong Raja 
Lé Karan, Ray Sal, ete.; tho former contains Min Singh's posterity 
(the present rulers of Jatpür). 

The term Shaikhawat, or Shekhirat, an it ia generally pronounced, 
is explained as follows. One of the ancestors of this branch hail no sons, 
A Muhommadan Shaykh, however, had pity on him, and prayed for 
him till he got a son. From motives of gratitude, the boy was called 


—. Shaykk Hence his descendants are called the Shaykháwat Branch. 





Riiy Sal was employed at Court, a4 his tithe of Darbart indicates. He 
was in charge of the Harem. During the reign of Juahingir, he was 
promoted, anid served inthe Dakhin. He died there at an advanced age. 
He had twenty-one sona, each of whom had a numerous posterity. 

Whilst Ray Sal-was in the Dakhin, Midhd Singh and other grand- 
children of his, collected a lot of ruffinns, and occupied Ráy Sál's paternal 

. Bet Mathará Dis, a Bengali, who was Ray Sal's Munshi 
and Valil, recoverud & portion of his master's lunda. 

Aiter Ray Sal's death, his sons and grandsons lived, according to 
thv eustom of the Zamindirs of the age, in feud with their neighbours 
and with each other. Raja Girdhar, Ray Sal's son, is almost the only 
one that distinguished himself at Court. 

From the Akbarndma we see that Ray Sil entemed early Akhar's 
service; for he was present in the battle of Khayürbád (p. 414) in the 
fight at Rarmàl (vide 27), and accompanied the Emperor on his forced 
march to Patan and Abmowlabád (p. 458, note). 

The Pidishahwdma (1, b., p. 314) mentions another son of Ray Sal's, 
Bhoj Raj, who was « Commander of Eight Hundred, 400 horse. 

The Tabagát «ys that. Rày Bål, was in. 1001 a Commander of Two 
Thousand. Abi 'l-Fagl calle him in this list à Commander of 1250. This 
mansab is unusual, and Ráy Sál stands alone in this class. It does pot 
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occur in the ists ol Grandees in the. Padiahühnáma. From other histories 
also jt ia elear that the next higher Mansab after the Hair was the 
llazir o pánsadi, or Commander of Fifteen Hundred, 


XIH. Commanlere of One Thousand, 


107. Muhibb SAI Khan. sou of Mir Khalifa. 

Thit grandee must not be confounded with Mubith SAR Khan Kaht 
(p. 4640), 

Mubibb SAli Khan is the son of Mir Nigam" “d-Din SAH Khalifa, the 
“pillar of Babar's government”. He had no faith in Humáyün, end 
was opposed to his accession. He therefore favoured Mahdi Khwaja, 
Babar's son-in-law. Mahdi, a short time before Babar’s death, assumed 
& royal deportment. One day, Mir Khalifa happened to be in Mahdis 
tent; and when he left, Mahdi, thinking himself alone, put his hand 
to his beard, and exclaimed," Thon shalt by and by follow me.” He had 
scarcely uttered these wordu when he observed Mugqim-i Harawi? in 
the corner of the tent. Mugim reported these words to Mir. Khalifa, 
and upbraided him for giving Mahdi his support. Mir Khalifa thereupon 
changed his mind, forbade people to visit Mahdi, and raised, on Babar's 
death, Humiyiin to the throne. 

His son Mubibb SAI Khan distinguished himself under Baber and 
Humáyün. His wife was Nühid Begam, daughter of Qasim Koka, 
Qasim had sacrificed himself for Babar. Babar had fallen into the 
hands of SAbd" ‘llth Khan Uzbak, when Qasim stepped forward and said 
that he was Babar He» was cut to pieces, and Bihar escaped. In 975, 
Nibid Begam went to Thatha, to see her mother, Hajl Begam (daughter 
of Mirza Mugim, son of Mirzi Zà 'I-Nün). After Qisim Koka’s death, 
Haji Begam married Mirsà Hasan, and after him, Mirzà 5 [sa Targhán, king 
of Sindh (p. 390), Before Nakid Begam renched Thatha Mirzà 512a died, 
His sucesssot, Mirai Baqi, ill-treated Haji Begum and her daughter. 
Jj Begam therefore colleeted « few desperate men and watched for 
an opportunity to get hold of M. Baqi person. The plot was, however, 
discovered, and Hájt Begam waa put into prison. Nàhid Begam escaped 
and went to Bhakkar, whore she was well received by Sultào Mabmüd, 
ruler of the District. He persuatlod ler to ask Akbar to »end her husband 
Muhibb SAN ta Bhakkar; and he would give him an army, if he liked to 
attack Thatha. Nahi Begam did so on coming to Court, and Akbar, 


$ Father of the Historian Nigim® ‘d-Din Almad, author of the Tahugit-i Abbari, 
Muqim wae then Diete-4 Beyitat, 
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in the 16th year (978), calle for Mubibb, who liad then retired from 
court-life, and ordered him to proces! to Bhakkar. 

Muhibb set out, accompanied by Mujahid Khán, a son of his daughter. 
SaSid Khan (No, 25), Governor of Multan, had aleo roveived orders to 
ussist Mubibb; but at Sultan. Malimüd's request, Mulibb came alone, 
accompanied by only a few hundred troopers. When he arrived at 
Bhakkar, Sultan Mahmiid said that he had changed his mind: he might 
go and attack Thatha without his assistance; but he should do ao from 
Jaisalmir, nnd not from Bhakkar. Muhibb, though he had only 200 
troopers, resolved to punish Sultán Mahmáüd for hia treachery, an 
propared himself to attack Bhalkar, Maluifid had 10,000 horse assembled 
near Fort Mithila (dl,). Mubibb attacked them, dispersed them, and 
took soon after the fort itself. Ho then fitted out a larger corps, and moved 
to Bhakkar, where he again defeated Mabmüd. "The consequence of this 
victory was that Mubarak Khan, Sultan Malimüd's easir, left his master 
and went with 1,600 horse over to Mubibb, But as Mubérak’s son, Bex 
Oghlü, was accused of having had criminal intercourse with a concubine 
of Sultàn Mahmád, Muhibb wished to kill Beg Oghlü. Mubarak, who had 
not expected this, now tried to get out of Mubibb's power. Muhibb 
therefore killed Mubirsk, and used the money which fell into his hands 
to complete his preparations for the siege of Bhakkar, 

The siege had lasted three years, when famine and disease drove the 
inhabitants to despair. The swelling which i» peculiar to the district 
decimated the people: and the bark of the Sire tree (p. 238), the best 
remedy for it, could only be had for gold. Sultàn Malmüd at last sent 
a message to Akbar, ond offered the fort as o present to Prince Salim, 
if Muhibb were recalled, and another grandee sent in his stead, who was 
to take him (Malimüd) to Court ; for he said, he could not trust Muhibb. 
Akbar aecepted the proposal, and vent Mir Gesa, Bakiwal- -begt, to 
Bhakkar! Before Mir Gest arrived, Sultin Matmid had died. New 
complications arose on his arrival, Mujahid Khan just besieged Fort 
Ganjiba,* and his mother Sámi*a Begam (Muhibb's daughter), who felt 
- offended at Akbar's proceedings, dispatched a few ships against Mir 

Gesü, and nearly captured him. In the meantime Mugine-i Harawi 
- also arrived and dücsuadel Muhihh from hostilities agninst Mir Geati, 
I 
s. 


! The onqueat. 6f Bhakkar i minutel eene Np. 329). 
frin which Prol, Dowson in his adition of Elliot's History of India {T p. ——— 
extracts, Bot Alro ‘} Fasl's account contains a fow interesting differences. 
Dowwin's Mir Kisü. we hare to trad Mir (eed Hin hhogrey gingives in tin Waa 
Generally calimi Gji, 
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The latter now entered. Bhakkar (981) and the inhabitants handed the 
keys over to him. 

Bat neither Malibb nor Mojahid felt inclined to leave for the Court, 
though their stay was fraught with danger. Mubibh therefore entered 
into an agreement with Mir Gesü, according to which Mujahid shoald be 
allowed to go to Thatha, and that he himself with his whole family should 
be accommodated in Lohari. Tho arrangement had boen partially carried 
out, when Mir Gesü dispatched n flotilla after Mujahid. Mubibb upon this 
withdrew to Mithila. Sürmifa Begam fortified the environs, and when 
attaekéd by Gesü's men, she successfully repulsed them for one day and 
one night. Next day, Mujáhid arrived hy forced marches, defeated the 
enemy! and oceupied the land eaat of the river. 

In the meantime, Akbor had sent Muhammad Tarsé Khán (No. 32) 
à» governor to Bhakkar, and Mubibb thonght it now wise to go to 
Court, 

In the 2ist year, Mubibh received an appointment at Court, a» a 
sort of Mir S4rg. As he gave the emperor satisfaction, Akbar, in the 
23nd year, allowed him to choose one of four appointments, the office 
of Mir SArz, the guard of the Harem, the governombip of a distant 
province, or the governorship of Dibli. Mubibb chose the lest, and 
entered at onee upon his office. 

He died a Governor of Dihli in 989, 

Mubibb is placed in the Tabag& among the Commanders of Foar- 
"Thousand. 

Regarding the town of Bhakkar, Abü 'I-Fazl ssys that it is called in 
old books Mangiira. Six rivers united pass by it im several branches ; 
two branches lie to the-south, one to the north. The town at the latter 
branch is ealled Bhakkar. On the second branch another town lies, 
called Lohati, and near it is the Indus. 

Mirza Shh Husayn Arghin, king of Thatha, had Bhokkar fortified, 
and appointed as Commander his [oster-hrotber, Sultàn Mabmid. After 
Shih Husayn's death, Sulfán Malinüd declared himself independent 
at Bhakkar, and Mirada Sli Tarkhas (p. 390) at Thatha. Both were 
often at war with each other. Sultan Mabmild is said to have been a 
crue) man. 

Aa Hhakkar was conquered and annexed before Thatha, it was 
attached to tlie Saba of Multan. 





VO Prof. Dowaon s MSS. ares with hiv version (fp. S41), the Tariths Matyi 
woul! contradict the Abserndame Mojibid Khas le again mentioned. Le. p. 232. 
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[Muhibh «Aii Khán Rahtási.] 

Like- Mubibb SAII Khan, son of Mir Khalifa, Mubibh «Ali Khán 
Rahtüsl is put in the. T'abagGt among the Commanders of Four Thousand. 
It is impossible to say why Abd 'I-Faz} hed not mentioned him in this 
list. His name, however, ocours frequently in the Ubarndma and other 
histories, As he was a long time Governor of Rahtàs in &. Bihar, he is 
generally called Rabtdsi, "This renowned Fort had passed, in 945, into 
the hands of Sher Shah. During his reign, 44 aldo that of Salim Shah, 
Fath Khin Batni commanded the Fort. Sulisequently it came into 
the hands of Sulaymàn ani Junayd-i Karraráni. The latter appointed 
Sayyid Muhammad commander, As related Above (p. 437), he handed 
it over to Shihbig Khan (No, 8), at the time of the war with Gajpati 
and his son Sti Ram (984). 

Tu the same year, Akbar appointed Muhibb SAli Khan governor of 
Rahtás, and Sháhház Khan made over the Fort to him, 

Mulibb rendered excellent services during the Bengal Military 
Revolt. Hia son also, Habib SAH Khán (eide No, 133), distinguished himself 
by his bravery, but waa killed in a fight- with one Yüsnf Mitti, who had 
collected a band of Afghüns and ravaged S, Bihar, His death affected 
his father so much that he became temporarily insane; 

In the 31st year, two officers having been appointed to each Biba, 
Mubibb was ordered to join Vazir Khán (No. 41), Governor of Bengal. 
In the 33rd year Bihiir was given to the Kachhwahas as jagir, and Akbar 
talled Mukibb to Court, intending to make him governor af Multan, 
But ae the emperor was just about to leave for Kashmir (997), Muhibb 
nceompanied him. 

Soon after entering Kashmir, Mubibb fell ill, and died, on the emperor's 
return, near the Koha Sulayman, Akbar went to hia sick-bed and saw 
him the moment he died. 

In the Adbarndma (ITE, p. 245) & place Mwubhib) SATipür * 1$ mentioned 
which Muhibb founded near Rahtiis, 

105. Sultàn Khwaja, SAbd™ ‘I-SAzim, son of Khwaja Khiwand 
Dost 


Ho is also called Sulfin Khwija Nojióoud? His father Khawand 
Dost was a pupil of Khwaja Abd" ‘sh-Shabid, fifth son of Khwija 











3 the epithet of the renowned saint a $ Bukhárá, 
bore T9, died 2o] Habit L TIL — we bg i 


words, he and his parente used to wesxr kauthdhe acorml with figures (nagok), 
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SAbd^ ‘llth (generally called Khwajayin Khwajw; vide No. 17), 
son. of the renowned saint Khwaja Adsir? "d-Dín Abrár (born 806, died 
29th Rabi* I, 805). 

Whot SAbd" 'sh-Shahid eame from Ramarqand to Indis, ho was well 
recelved by Akhar, and got as present the Purgana Chamari. He remained 
there some time, but returned in 982 to Samarqand, where he diod two 
years later. 

Sultán Khwaja, though neither learned in the sciences nor in tasawwuf 
(mysticixm), had yet much of the saintly philosopher in him. He possesaed 
in à high degree the confidence and the friendship of the emperor. In 984 
he was made Mir Hat, and as such commanded à numerous party of 
courtiers during the pilgrimage to Makkah. Never before had so intluential. 
a party left for Arabia : Sultàn Kliwàja waa to distribute six lakha of mipres 
and 12,000 EAiSats to the people of Makkah. 

On his return in 986 (ird year) he was made 3 Commaniler of One 
Thousand, and appointed Sadr of the realm (p. 284), He held that office 
till his death, whieh took place in tho 29th year (902), He was buried 
ontaide the Fort of Fathpür, to the north. 

His daughter, in the beginning of the 30th year, was married to 
Prince Danyal. I 

His son, Mie Khwaja, was in the 46th year a Commander of 500. 


According to Badi.ont and Abü "-Fagl, Sultāna Khwaja belonged to 


the elect of the Divine Faith " (ride p. 214). 

109, Khwüja SAbd" 'llàh, sen of Khwaja Abd" 'l-Latif. 

His name is not given in the MoSieir and the. Tabagat. Tho Akbar- 
nila tnentions a Khwaja SAbd* ‘lah who served in the war against 
Abd* ‘Ilih Khiin Uzbak (No. 14), in Malwah (071-2), during the last 
rebellion of Khan Zaman (No. 13), and in the fight at Sarnil (middle of 
ShaSbin, 980; wide No, 27), He also accompanied tlie emperor on his 
forved march to Patan and Abmadibad Vide the Lucknow Edition 
of the Akbarndma, I, 285, 287, 367; Tl, 24. 

110, KhwSjo Jahan, Amini of Hirt. 


His full name ie Khwaja Amin® “d-Din Mabmad of Hinks. The form. 


Amini is modern Irani, which likes to add « long d to names. 
Amin was an excellent accountant and a distinguished. calligrapher. 
He accompanied Humiyin on his tlight to Persia. On the return of the 
emperor, he wae made Bakiehi of Prince Akbar. 

On Akbur’s accession, Amin was made a Commander of One Thousand, 
and received the title of. A/wdje Juhán. He was generally employed 
in finuncial work, and kept the greut-seal. In the Ith year he was 
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accused by Muzaffar Khán (No. 37) of want of loyalty shown in the 
rebellion of Khàn Zamán. Amin was reprimanded, the great seal was 
taken from him, and he was dismissed to Makkah, 

On his return, he was pardoned. In the 19th year (081-2) Akbar 
besieged Hajipir; but Amin hid bowen compelled by sickness to remain 
behind at Jaunpür. When the emperor returned from Hajipür over 
Jaunpür to Agra, Amin followed him, On the match, he was once charged 
by a mast elophant ; his foot got entangled in a tent rope, and he fell 
to the ground. The accident had an injurious effect on Amin, ton- 
valessent as he was. He died near Lakhnau in the begining of ShaShin, 
982. 

According to the chronology of the Tabagaf, his death took place 
in 983, . 

À son of Amin's brother is mentioned. His name was Mirzà Beg. 
He was a poet and wrote under the takhallus of Skahri, He withdrew 
from Court, and died in 989. 

Jahingir also conferred the title of Khwaja Jahán on the officer (Dost 
Mubammad of Kabul) who had served him as Bakhshi while Prince. 

111. Tatar Khan, of Khurüsán. 

His name js Khwaja Tahir Muhammad. In the 8th year he aecom- 
panied Shah Budágh Khán (No. 52) and Rümi Khán (No, 146), and 
pursued Mir Sháh Abü 1-MaSàli, who withdrew from Hisir Firüza to 
Kabul. 

He was ther mae governor of Dihli, where he died in 986. 

The Tabagüt says he wus for some time Vazir, and died in 985. 

Regarding his entity with Mulla Nar*'d-Din Tarkhin, vide Bada,oni, 
ALT, 199. 

2 Hakim Abi ‘Fath. son of Mullà SAbd" r-Razeiq of Gilan, 

His name is Masi" 'd-Din Aba ‘I-Fath. Mawlàni CAbd* 'r-Razráq, 
his father, waa a learned and talented man, and held for a long time 
the post of Sádr of Gilàn. When Gilán, in 974, eame into the possession 
of Tahmaap, Abmad Khin, ruler of the country was imprisoned, and. 
SAbd* "r-Hazzáq was tortured to death. — Hakim Abū 'l-Fath, with his 
distinguished brothers, Hakim Haumim (No, 205) and Hakim Nür' *d-Din.* 
left the country, and arrived, in the 20th year, in India (p. 184). They 
went to Court und were well received. — Abü "-Fatb, in the 24th year, 
wus made Sadr and Amin of Bengal. At the outbreuk of the military 


- 3 Ha io mentioned below n ‘ol Akbar's Hio to£Aallus is * Qarkei **. 
‘Their fourth brother, Hakim Lorfs ' later nin to India, and received 
through Abi’t-Fath’s inftuunce « Tro Handred (No. M) Te did nut tive tong. 
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revolt, he was captured with several other officers (ride Nos. 98 and 155] ; 
but he escaped from prison, and went agin, to Court He rose higher 
aud higher in Akbar's favour, and poseessed an immense influence in 
state matters and on the emperor himself. — Though ouly a Commander 
of One Thousand, he is said to have had the power of à. Vaky. 

As related above (p. 367), he accompanied Bir Bar on the expedition 
against, the Yüanfzá,is in Sawüd and Bijor. On his return, he was repri- 
manded; for the emperor, correctly enough, ascribed the disastrous 
issue of the campaign to Abn. ‘l-Fath'é insubordinate conduct towards 
Zayn Koka (No. 3M). 

In the 34th year (997) he went with the emperor to Kashmir and 
from there to Zabulistin, On the march he fell sick, and died. According 
to Akbar's order, Khwaja Shams* d'-Din (No. 159) took his body to Hasan 
Abdál, nnd buried him in à vault which the Khwája had made for himself 
(Tusuk, p. 48), On his return, the emperor said a prayer at Abü 'I-Fath'a 
tomb. 

The great post SUrfi of Shiráz (vide below, among the poets) ia Abü 
‘L-Fath’s encomiast, Fayzi also has composed a fine marsiyd, or elegy, 
on his death. . l l 

Aba "I-Fazl and Balá,ont speak of the vast attainmenta of AbG 'l-Fath. 
A rato copy of his Munshiyót ! is preserved in the Library of the As. Soc. 
Bengal (No. 780). He had 2 profound contempt for old. Persian poets : 
thus he callod Anwari diminutively Amwarigok; and of Khagini he 
said, he would give him a box on the ears if he were to come to him to 
rouse him from his sleepiness, and would send him to Abi 'LFuzl, 
who would give him another box, and both would then show him how 
to correct. liis verses (Badá,oni, HIT, 167). 

Badà,oni mentions Abà "I-Fatly's influence as one of the chief reasons 
why Akbar ubjured Jalām (p. 184). 

Abáü 'I-Fatlj had a son, Fath* ‘ih. He was killed by Jahdngir, as 
he was an necomplice of. Khusraw (Tuzuk, p. 58). 

A grandson of Abü 'l-Fath i$ mentioned. in the. Pádisháhnáma (IL, 
p.739) His name is Path Ziyi ; ho was a Commander of Nine Hundred, 
150 horse. 

TiS: Shaykh Jamal son of Mubammad Bakhtyir. 

His fall name is Shaykh Jamal Balthtyar, son of Shaykh Mubammad 
Bakhtyür. The Bakhtyir clan had possessions in Jnlesar, near. Dih!L 

Shaykh Jamāl's sister held the post of superintendent in Akbar's 


' His Mubshig@t torn nidro by Abü '-Futb to hia brother 
Hakim Himm, the Khàn. Khánio (No, 29), Jl. Kia Fnac (Na. 150) and. others. 
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harem, and procured for her brother a command of One Thousand. 
Jamáül's elevation excited much envy. One day, after. taking some 
water, he felt suddenly ill. Rüp also, one of Akbar'a servants, who. had 
drunk of the same water, fell immediately ill, Akbar had antidotes 
applied, and both recovered. 

In the 26th year he accompanied Ismail Quli Khan (No. 46) on his 
expedition against the rebel Niyibat Khan. Niyibat Khin was the son 
of Mir Hashim of Nishápür; his name was Arab, Before his rebellion 
he held Jhost and Arail (Jnlalabaa) as jagir. In the fight which took place 
near “ Kantit, a dependency of Panna,” * Shaykh Jamal was nearly killed, 


Niyábat Khán having pulled him from his horse. 


In the 26th year he marched with Prince Murid against Mirzá 
Mubammad Hakim of Kabul. 

Shaykh Jamal drank a great deal of wine. One day he brought such 
a smell of wine to the audience hall that Akbar felt offended, and excluded 
him from Court. Jamal therefore squandered anil destroyed the things 
he had with him, and assumed the garb of a jogi, This annoyed the 
emperor more, and Jamal was put into prison. Soon after, he was 
pardoned ; but he continued his old vice, and brought delirium tremens 
on himself. In the 30th year, when Akbar set out for Zabulistan, Shaykh. 
Jamal had to remain sick im. Lüdhiyana. He died there in the same 
year (995), 

Jamal has been mentioned above on p. 200. 

114. JaSfar Khan, son of Qaziq Khan, 

He is generally called in the histories JaSfor KAda Takia, Taklü 
being the name of a Qizilbish tribe. 

His grandfather, Mubammad Khin Shamf* "d-Din Oghli Takia 
wna-at the time of Humüyün's flight governor of Hirat and lulla è to 
Sultan Muhammad Mirza, eldest son of Shàh Tahmásp-i Safawi At 
the Shah's order, he entertained Humayin in the most hospitable 
manner, When he died he was succeeded in office by his son Q 
Khán, But Qazáq showed so little loyalty, that 'Talhumásp, in 972, sent 
VULG ETUR t EID 
( Benmes! G y IT, 104) has (druvwn attention to tbe frequent. imistales which MSS, 
make in the name of. Panne (x21, to whioh Kantit "There ia no doubt, that 
adorn, on 2 | 2, ond p. 129. note, we have likewise to read Panne, which wae 
—— for ite wild : - 
Hisiorino, — 
Indias Historians From the when (t oceano, It 1a plait that it hae the same 


meaning as atdiig, which eo witen oocury in trian Histories, vié« p. 389, nota 3. (Lala a 
tatar.—P.} 
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MuSsim Beg-i Safawi against him. Qaziq fell ill, and when the Persians 
came to Hirdt, he died. MaSsiim seized all his property, 

JaSfar thinking himself no longer safe in Persia, emigrated to Indik, 
and was well received by Akbar. He distinguished himself in the war 
with Khin Zamiin, and was made & Khün and a Commander of One 
Thousand, From Aadá,mi (H1, p. 161), we see that he hund a jagie in the 
Panjab, and served under Husayn Quill Khan (No. 24) in the expedition 
to Nagarkot. 

According to the Tabagdt, JaStar's father did not die a natural death, 
but was killed by the Persians. 

JaSfar had been dead for some time in 1001. 

116. Shàh Faná'i son of Mir Najafi. 

His name is not given in the Ma*üsír and the Tabagat, From the 

Akhbarnáma (Lucknow Edition, HI, 170, 172) we see that he served in the 
conquest of Malwa and took part in the battle near Sárangpür (begimning 
of the 6th year; wide No. 120), 
> The poet Fand*t who is mentioned in Baddoni (11, 296), the Tabagat, 
and the Mir*ar "1 Slam, appears to be the same, He travelled a good 
deal, was in Makkub, and distinguished himself by personal courage in. 
war. Akbar conferred on him the title of Khän. He was a Chaghtá*i 
1 Turk of noble descent. Once he iiid, in Akbara presence, that to ote 
surpassed him im the three ('s—-chess, combat, composition, when the 
m emperor replied that he had forgotten a fourth, viz. conceit. For some. 
E reason, he was imprisoned, and when set at liberty it was found that he 
had become mad. He ran into the wilderness, and wes no mote 
hoard of. 

116. Asad" 'ilàb Khán, of Tabriz. » 

His nani is not given in the Ma*asir amid the Tabeglt.. An Asad* "lll 
Khan is mentioned in the didarndma (end of the 12th year), He served. 
under Khin Zamin (No. L3) and comfhanded the town ol Zamüniyà 
(p. 337, L 14). _After Khan Zamün's death, he wished to make over the 
town to Sulaymin, king of Bengal. But MunSim (No. 11) «ent à man to 
him to eonvinez him of hit foolishness, and quickly took possession of 
the town, so that the Afghdne under their loader, Khan Khinân Lodi, 
had to withdraw, This rident, however, brought the Afghán's into 





meeting was of importance, inasmuch as Khán Khinan Lodi, on the 
part of Sulaymiin, promised to read the Khufba, and to strike coins in 
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Akbar'sname, Bengal therefore enjoyed pence till the death of Sulayman 
in 980," 

The Atharndma mentions nnother officer of a similar name, Asad* Wah 
Turkman. He was mentioned above under 61. 

[17. SaSadat SAI Khan, of Badakhehin. 

From the Akbarndma (TIT, 205) we seo that he was killed in 988 in 
fight with the rebel SArab Bahidur, Shahhax Khan had sent SaSidat 
to a Fort * near Rahtas, where he waa aurprised by SArab, defeated and 
slain. It is said that SArab drank some of hie blood. 

118, Ripsi Bairagi, brother of Raja Bihari Mal (No. 23). 

The Ma*igie says that Rüpsi waa te son of Raja Bibüri Mal's brother. 
He was introduced at Court in tho 6th year. 

According to the Tabagat, he was a commander of Fifteen Hundred. 

Jaymal, Ritper's sou, was the first that paid his respects to Akbar 
(under 23), He served some time under Sharaf" ‘d-Din (No. 17), jigindir 
of Ajmir, and was Thinadir of Mirtha. When Sharaf rebelled, Jaymal 
went to Court. In the 17th yenr he served in the mangala of Khan 
Kalán (eue No. 129) and accompanied the emperor on the forced 


march to Patan and Ahmadabad (p. 458, note). In the 21st year hw. 


served in the expedition against Daudi, son of Ray Surjan (No. 96), 
and the conquest of Binds (Mubartam, 985). Subsequently, he was sent 
by Akbar on @ mission to the grandees of Bengal; but on reaching 
Chausé, he suddenly died. 

Jaymal's wife, a daughter of Moth Raja (No. 121), refused to mount 
the funeral pile; but Ddai Singh, Jaymal’s son, wished to force her to 
become a SaG. Akbar heard of it, and resolved to save her. He arrived 
just in time. Jagnáth (No. 69) amd Ray Sal (No, 106) pot hold of Udai 
Singh, and took him to Akbar, who imprisoned him. 

The story of the hesvy armonr which Jaymal wore in the fight with 
Muhammad Hussyn Mirzé, after Akbar's forced march to Patan and 
Abmadabad, is known from Elphinstone’s History (Fifth Edition, p. 509, 
note), Rüpsi was offended, because the emperor ordered Karan (a grand- 
son of Mildeo) to pat on Jaymal's armour, and angrily demanded it back. 
Akbar then put off his own armour, Bhagwiin Dis, however, thought it 
hecemary 1 to * the emperor to pardon Ropai# rudeness, 


ho diturine, a Pd M poy Sulerian died a 030. 
— — . tt^, 95] is mentioned as the ywar af his death. 
Put agani niin wh ^4 work i4 bosed, lum also O81 ; bat as this 
—* is quite modern. and eompiled from the ditaredme and the Tahaglt, O81 may be 
upon ava mistake, Pide mote $, p 179. 
+The MSS. call the Fort 24, of, ct, ttes fà bs sald to. Bo a dependency (as 
mausifü ef Rohtáa. 
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119. I*timád Khàán, Khwájasará. 

He has been mentioned above, p. !3, note. His appoimtment to 
Bhakkar was made in 9854, when Sayyid Muhammad Mir SAd! (vide 
No. M0) had died. 

Maqsüd 5AH, who killed IStimüd, ix said to have been blind in one eye. 
When he explained to IStimid his miserable condition, his master 
insulted him by saying that someone should put urine into his blind 
eve. Maqsüd stabbed him on the spot, Aceotding to another account, 
IStimád was murdered by Maqsad, whilst getting up from. bed. 

Ictimád built /Stonddpar, 6 bos from Agra. He had there a villa and 
$ lurge tank. He also live buried there? 

120, Báz Bahádur, son of Shajiwal Khàn [Sür]. 

Abū "-Fazl says below (Third Book, Süha of Malwa) that his real 
name was Bágasid, 

Báz Bahádür'*s father was ShujaSat Khan Sir, who i+ generally 
called in histories Shajawal, or Sajdinal, Khan. The large town Shaji- 
walpfir, or Sajiwalptr, in Malwa bears hie name ;* ite original name, 
SiujaSatpir, which Abn ‘l-Fazt gives below under Sarkar Sirmngpir, 
Malwa, appears to be no longer in use. 

When Sher Shah took Milwa from Malli (Qadir Khan), Shujá*at 
Khan waa in Sher Shih’s service, and was made by him governor of 
the conquered province. In Salim's reign, he returned to Court; but 
focling dissatisfied with the king, he returned to Malwa, Salim 
4 corps after him, and ShajáSat fled to the Raja of Düngarpür. Some 
time after, he surrendered to Salim, aml remained with him, Milwa 
being divided among the courtiers. Under ‘Adil, he was again appainted 
to Malwa, After a short time, he prepared himeelf to assume the royal 
purple, but died (962). 

Baz Bahidur succeeded him. He defeated several opponents, and 
declared himself, in 903, king of Malwa. His expedition to Gadha.was 
not successful, Rint Dirgiwatt (p, 397) having repulsed him. He now 
wave himself up to a life of exse and luxury: his singers and dancing 
women were eoon famous throughout Hindüstn, especially the beautifal 
Répmat, who is even nowadays remembered 


The eerie maps hiswe a village of the meme of (6imed por Maura 
ee nas in the Pargane of Pathibid, near Samügar, where Awrangdh 


deben 
* A tow MSS. have Singit Kv — » fiet aa oor MS. monid SAn Apar 
ip. 
d s 





ShejaSor Per Sot, ote a _ Tha word “ ShnjaSat “ 
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In the very beginning of the 6th year of Akbar's reign Adham Koka 
(No. 16) was ordered to conquer Malwa, Pir Muhammad Khin (No. 20) 
SAbd® “llah Khan Uzbak (No. 14), Qiya Khan Gung (No. 33), Shab 
Muhammad Khán of Qandahár (No. 95) and hisson Adil Khan (No. 125), 
Sadiq Khin (No. 43), Habib SAll Khan (No. 133), Haydar Muhammal 
Khan (No, 66), Mubarmud Quilt Toqba*t (No. 129), Qiya Khàn (No. 184), 
Mirak Bahadur (No. 208), SamAnjf Khan (No. 147), Payanda Muhammad 
Mughul (No. 68), Mihr «Ali Sildoz (No. 130), Shàh Fana*t (No. 115), and 
other grandees accompanied Adham. They met Báz Bahüdur three kws 
from fSürangpür and defeated him (middle of 968), Baz Babüdur fled 
to the jungles on the Khandesh frontier, He collected n new army, but 
was defeated by Pir Muhammad, who bad succeeded Adham.. He then 
fled to Mirin Shah of Khandesh, who asswted him with troops. Pir 
Muhammad in the meantime conquered Bijigadh, throw himself suddenly 
upon Burhánpür, sacked the town, and allowed an indiscriminate 
slaughter of the inhabitants — B. B. marched against him, and defeated 
him. As related above, Pir Mubammad fled, and was drowned in the 
Narbadá. The imperialists thereupon got dissonraged, and the jagindirs 
loft for Agra, so that Baz Bahadur without opporition re-occupied Malwa. 

Inthe 7th year Akbar sent SAbd* ’-llah Khan Uzbak to Malwa. Before 
lie arrived, H. B. fed without attempting resistance, and withdrew to 
the hills. He lived for some time with Bharji, Zamindár of Baglána, 
anl tried to obtain assistance from Chingix Khin and Sher Khan of 
Gujrat, and lastly even from the Nigim” ‘lMulk. Meeting nowhere 
with support, B. B, went to Rana Udai Singh. He then appears to have 
thrown himself on Akbar generosity ; for in the — 
ordered Hasan Khán Khizánchi* to conduct Baz Bahadur to Court 
He now entered the emperor's service, and. was made on his arrival a 
commander of One Thawsand, Some time later, he was promoted to a 
mansab of Two Thousand. He bad been dead for some time in 100). 

Baz Bahadur and his Riipmati lie buried together. Their tomb stands 
in the middle of a tank in Ujjain. Vide No. 188, 

121, Cdat Singh, Moth Raja, son of Ráy Mildeo. 

The T'abagát says that he was in 1001 à Commander of Fifteen Hundred 
and ruler of Jodhpür. 


td Stage tok pret every ping he eer i eei e 


battle of Sàrsngpür took 

LU Tie art re ten payed om - the beginning of Akbara reign, hu 
te OL: borores at: Kambod.tt, wha be ltt on sE ihkan imya 
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Akbar, in 991, married Udai Siagh’s daughter to Jaldingir, On pod 
of the Tuzuk, Jahüngir says that her name was Jaga Goat*int. She was 
the mother of Prince Khurram (Shihjahin); wide p. 323, L 18, 

Mirzà Hadrin his preface to Juhingir’s Memoirs (tlie Tuzuk- Jahüngirn 
has the following remark (p. 6): " Raja Udai Sing & the son of Raja 
Mildeo, who was sv powerful that he kept up an army of 80,000 horse, 
Although Rand Sinka, who fought with Finlaws-tnakánt (Bábar) possessed 
Mich power, Maldeo was superior to him in the number of soldiers and 
tho extent of territory; henee he was always victorious.” 

From the 4Abarmáma (Lucknow Edition, III, p, 183) we eee thot 
Motti Råja accompanied in the 22nd year Sádiq Khan (No. 43), Raja 
Askaran, and Ulugh Khán Habshi (No. 135) on tbe expedition ngainat 
Madhukar (26th. Rabi* T, 980). In the 28th year he served in the Gujrát 
war with Mugaifer (Akbarndma, IT, 422). 

Another danghter of Moth Raja was married to Jaymal, eon of 
Rapat (No, 16), 

122, Khwája Shüh Mansür, of Shiriz, 

Mansfir was at first mushrif (accountant) of the AAwshhbü- Khàna 
(Perfume Department). Differences which he had with Mugaffar Khan 
(No. 37) induced Sh. Mangir to go to JaunpOr, where Khin Zamin made 
him his Dun, Subsequently he served Mun‘im Rhàn Khánán in thesame 
capacity. After MunSim's death be worked for a short time with "Todar 
Mal in financial matters. In the 2lst vear (983), he waa appointed by 
the emperor Vas. Hé worked mp all arrears, and. applied himself to 
reform the means of collecting the land revenue, — The custom then was 
to depend on experienced assessurs for the annual rate of the tax; but 
this method was now found inconvenient, because the empire had become 
greater ; for at different places the assessment. differed, and peaple and 
soldiers suffered losses. For this reason, the Khwaja in the 24th year, 
prepared & new rent roll, based upon the preceding Dahsüla roll, and 
upon the prices current in the 24th year. The empire itself, which did not 
then include Orsi, Thathih, Kashmir, and the Dakhin, was divided into 
12 parts, called Sübas ; and to each süba a sipahsülár (Military Governor), 
a Diwin, a Bakisht (Military Paymaster and Secretary), a Mir S Adi, 
a Sadr, a Koheil, à Mir Bahr, and & Wéqisa Nawis (p. 268) were to be 
appointed. The strictness which the Khwája displayed towards jügir- 
holders led to serious results, In the 25th year he lowered the value of 
the jagirs of the grandeea in Bengal by one-fourth of their former value, 
and those in Bihar by one-fifth. As Bengal and South Bihür were then 
not completely subjugated, and the Afghins still mustered large forces 

30 
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in Eastern and Southern Bengal, in Orisa, and along the Western frontier 
of Bengal, Maugiir's rigour was impolitie: for Akbar officers looked 
upon the old jágir emoluments a very wmoderste rewards for their 
readiness to fight the Afghiins, Akbar some tine before, in consideration 
of the troubled state of both provinces, and the notorious climate of 
Bengal, had doubled the allowances of Bengal officers and increased by 
BO per cent the emolumenta of those in. Bihár. — This Mansür eut down : 
he allowed Bengal officers an increase of 50, and Bihir officers an increase 
of only 20 per cent. He then wrote to Muzaffar to enforce the new arrauge- 
ments. But the dissatisfaction was also increased by the innovations. 
of the emperor in religious matters, and his interference with Suyurghil 
tenures brought matters to a crisis; The jügir-holders in Jaunpür, Bibür, 
anit Bengal rebelled. That religious excitement was one of thy causes of 
this military revolt, which eoon after was confined to Bengal, is best seen 
from the fact that not single HindG waa on the side of the rebels! 
Todar Mal tried to prevent the outbreak by reportityr Mansür and charging 
him with unnecessary harshness shown especially towanls Mateüm 
Khán-i Farankhüdi (No. 157) and Mubammad Tarsó (No. 32. Akbar 
deposed Mansür und appointed temporarily Sháh Qull Malram (No. 45) ; 
but having sutisüied himself of the justice of Mangürs demands, he 
reinstated him in his office, to the great anxiety of the courtiers, 

In the same year, Mirzà Muhammad Hakim, at MaSsim Khin-i 
Kabull’s instigation, threatened to invade the Panjib, and Akbar 
prepared to leave for the north. Mansür'á «nemios charged him with want 
of loyalty, nnd showed Akbar letters iv the handwriting of Mírzà M 
fakim’s Mutish?, addressed to Mangfr, Accidentally Malik Sint Hakim's 
Diwàn, who had the title of Vasiy Kāna, left his master, and paid his 





Y Tho chief rebel wn MaSsüm Kia Kiball, — € been frequently mentioned 
abore | 10%, 365,377, 455, ote.) He wasa T'urhati Sey Ml (esso p. 373, Ne 37. His 
corte, Mirz € Azir, had heen Vazir under Hamiyiin, and MaGsüm hitmaelf waa the fnstor- 
nae (hoa) of Mirsà Mubaminad Hakim, Akbar'^ brother. Having hoen involved in 
Yuarrels with Khwája leen Naqhbandi (p. dd whe bed memed the widow 
at Mir Bhah Atm *1-Macai, — i the 20th yar, went to. Akhnr atu] was monio » 
vemmender of Five Hundred. — dH» dietingxisbed linee in tho war with the Afghans, 
wid mes wognded £e n ht wiih kia Pathe Fot hiy bravery ha war midh a commandar 
nd One "Thousand. In the 24th year, he received —s n when Mantür and Muzalffar' 
strictuess drove m into rebellion. Historians often 
“Matyi Khe, the rebel", Elis Ézhta with Muzafar and Sh&hhás hare hoon mention 
M HUI MPH 1 MM Ur My se] viser hi die ia He Mh que UU. 
sun waa communinider 
ul Fifteen It under Shihjabsa, who bestowed pon him the title ul Awad Kibo. 
oe 12th ysar of Sháhjahün's reign. His eon, Quéds, wuu.a commander of Viva 
The editors ol the Padliabdantens, Ed. Bibl. —— lorrr entered Sho]à^s name twico, 


1, 5. 204, amid p. 208. As hs was a Commoner of Fifteen Hundred, the second entry in 
«roug. (Regurüing ke death vide Abhare 111. 810 DJ 
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Tespeots to Akbar at Sonpat. Aa he put up with MangOr, new suspicions 
pot alípat. Severul worda whieli Mangir was said to have uttered, were 
construed into treason, and letters which he was said to have written 
to M. M. Hakim were sent to Akbar, Anothur letter from Sharaf Beg, 
hia collevter, was likewis handed to the emperor, in which it was said 
that Faridin. Khan (maternal uncle to MM. Hakim) had presented the 
Beg to the Mirz&. Akbar, though still doubtful, at the urgent solicita- 
tions of the grantees, gave order to arrest Mangūr ; he should remain in 
arrest till any of the grandees should stand bail for him; but az none 
dared to come forward, they ordered the Khidmat Ráv (p. 262) to hang 
Mansiir on a tree near Sara Kot Khachwa (beginning of 080)! 

This foul murder gave the nobles the greatest satisfaction. But when 
Akbar came to Kilbul (10th Rajab 989) he examined iuto Mangür's 
treasonable correspondence, Tt was then found, to the sorrow of Akbar, 
that cvery letter which had been shown te him had been à forgery, and 


thini Mangir wia not guilty of even one of the malicious charges preferred. 


ngsinst him, 

It is suid, though at the time it wax perhaps not proved, that Karam! 
‘Hah, brother of Shihbiz Khin-i Kamb& (p. 440, |. 23), had written the 
lotters, chiefly at the instigation of Raju Todar Mal. 

Mansür had been Vazir for four years. 

123. Qutlugh Qadam Kkhán, ÀÁkhta-begi* 

The Turkish word gulluyh means mubdrak, and quadam mubarak, 
is the name given to stones bearing the impression of the foot of the 


Prophet, The Tabagét calls him Quilá, instead of Quéluyh, which eoufiems. 


the conjecture in note 2, p. 383, 

Qutlugh Qudum- Khan was at first in the service of Mirzá Kümrün, 
atv) thes went over to Humiyfin, 

In the 9th year of Akbar's reign, he assisted in the capture of Khwaja 
MuSaygum, and served in the same year in Malwa against SAbd" "lah 
Khan Uzbak (No. 14). In the battle of Khuyrábád, he held a command 


in the van. 
! So the Aiborsāma = Khschwa i a vil the read from 
atki kS w — wa ia row 


12M Safar 900, which ev the Bihl. Ind 
ie wrongly pallad the Tath year, 
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* Akbie mount “a godditie™, amd At » the offrer in charge of obtingee 
(ridir No. 68), "Thuk taAa ka wet tote ——— 
the úi, s Korm; pide p iS, Á*in 53. 
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Tn tho 19th. year, be was nttached to MunSim's Bengal corps, and waa 
present in the battle of Takarol (p. 406), Ho was no longer alive in 1001. 

His eon, Azad (?) Khan, served under Prince Mardd in the Dakhin, 
awl was killed by à cannon ball before Dawlatübád. 

124, SAW Quit Khan, lndarübi 

Indarib bs a town of Southern Qunduz. A. stright line drawn from 
Kabul northwards to Tilidvin passes nearly through it. 

SAH Quit had risen under Homiyin, When the Emperor left Kabul 
lor Qandahür to inquire into the rumours regarding Bayrim's rebellion, 
he Void al SAN Quil governor of Kabal, Later, he wont with Humiyin 


p In the first year of Akbara reign, he served undur SAIE Qult Khan 

_ Yamin (No. 13) in tlie war with Hemt, and accompanied afterwards 

Bis Evi (p. 394, note 1) on his unsuccessful expedition aguinst 
ndar Sor. 





E In the fifth year, he served ander Atga. Khán (No. 15), and com 
-manded the van in tls fight in which Bayrim was defeated. 

The Tabi says that he was commander of Two Thousand, and 
waa dead in 1001, 

$25, SAdil Khan, son of Shih Muhammnd-i Qalát (No. 95). 

nap n T Aa ra aaan pos I aaea E 
in the pursuit of SAbd* -Khán Uzhak.. Later, he. 
Quii Khün Barlàs (No. 31) ou his expedition against In win 
and was present at Che siege of Chitor (p, 01). In the begiuning 
13th year (Ramazan, 473), Akbar waa on a tiger-hunt. between. Ajmir 
and Alwar. SÁdil, who was at. that time muha5, i, under reprimand 
n E E Mus Mi wd a pes. A tiger 

wuddenly made its appearance, and wat on the point of attacking the 
MER es Man 3 misd Kors) and eapigel the üge- putting his 
left hand into it mouth, und stabbing, with the dagger in his right, at the 
— animals face. The tiger got hold of both hands of his opponent, when 
E TP PE Mite sik noci In the struggle *Adil 
received nceidentally a sword out. 

He died of hi» wounds after enffering Jor four months, In relating 
. his «nd, Abü -Fayl saye that the wrath of heaven overtook him. He 
had been in love (toSallug-& Eháfir) with the wife of his father's Diwan ; 
but he was 20t successful in his advances. His father remonstrated with 
him, and CHi in his anger struck at him with a sword, 

Giyém Kha, brother of SAdil Khan, Jahangir made him a Khin. 
Ho served the Emperor as Qarawulleyt (officer in charge of thu drivers), 
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198, Khwáju Ghiyás* 'd-Din (FAli Khánu, Àeaf Khán II] of Quzwin. 

He is not to be confounded with Mir Ghiyas" 'd-Din Ali. Khün 
(No. 161). For his genealogy, eide p. 398. The family traced its descent 
to the renowned saint Shaykh Ghivis* *d-Diu Sahmwardi! a descendant 
of Abii Bakr, tho Khalifa. 

Khwüja Ghivác was a man of learning. On liis arrival from, Persia 
in India, he was mado à Bakhehi by Akbar, En 981, ho distinguished 
himself in tlin GujrátI war, and received the title of dgaf Khdn He was 
also tnade Bakhihi of Gujrüt, nnd served as wach moder M. SAzts Koka 
(No, 21), In the 21st year, he was onlered to go with several other 
Amir's to Tdar, ** to clear this dependency of Gajrit af the mbbixh of 
rebellion.” The expedition was direrted against Zamindür Nurá*in 
Das Rathor, In the fight which ensued, the van of the Imperialists gave 
way, and Mugim? Nagahbandi, the leader, was killed. The day was 
almost lost, when Asaf, with the troops of the wings, pressed forward and 
routed the enemies: 

In the 23rd year, Akbar sent him to Milwa and Gujrat, to arrange 
with Shih Khin (No, 26) regarding the introduction of the Déagh 
(pp. 252, 265). 

He died in Gajrát in 989. 

Mirzi Nór* 'd-Din, his son. After the capture of Khusraw (p. 453) 
Jahángir tnade Ásaf Khün HT (No. 98), Nür* 'd-DIn's uncle, responsible 
fot hi safety. Nor’ ‘d-Din, who was an adherent of the Prince, found 
thas means to visit Kimsraw and told him that at the first opportunity 
he would lot him escape. But soon after, Khusraw was placed under 
the charge of Itibar Klin, one of Jahingir’s eunuchs, and. Nür" *d-Din 
had to alter his plana. He bribed à Hindü, wlio had access to Khisraw, 
und sent the Prince a list of the names of such grandeées as favoured his 
cause, In four or six months, the number hud increased to abont 400, 
anil arrangements were made to murder Jahiingir on the road. Bat it 
happened that one of the conspirstors got offended, and. revealed the 
plot to Kiwaija Waist, Diwin of Prince Khurram, whe at once reported 
matters to his angpat father, Nür* 'd-Dim «nd Mubarumad Sharif, son 
of I*timad* 'd-Dawla, and several others were impaled. The paper 
containing the list of names wae also brought up; but Jahangir, at the 
ee of Khün Jahün Lodi, threw it into the fire without having read 

“eles many others would have been killed." 


, Kotkat at iba aee He dled at in UT. His unele Atte 
"I-Nojib (diod 863) waa alan & famous Waatenfold's Jacnt, LIT, p. 2095, NafAàáto I- Ums. 
pp. 478, S64. Safinat* 1-A2/ gd (Lahore Kdition), pp. 081, 683. 
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127, Farrukh Husayn Khän, son of Qäsim Husayn Khin His futher 
was in Uzbak of Kliwārazm ; his mother was n sitter of Sultan IIusayn 
Mirza. 

The Ma*dsir and the Tabagqal say nothing about lim. A brother of 
his is mentioned in the AMarndme (IT, p. 335), 

128. MuSin* “ad-Din |Ahmad) Khan-) Furankhidit 

Mu*in joined Humiyün'^ army when the Emperor left Kabul for 
HinlGstin. In the th vear of Akbar's reign, le was made Governor of 
Agra during the absence of the Emperor in the Eastern provinces. In 
the 7th year, when SAbd" "Wal Klin Usbak was ordered to ro-conquer 
Malwa, MuSin was made a Khan. After the conquest, he divided the 
provines into Lhalive and jügir lands, and performed this delicate office 
to Akbat’s satisfaction. In the 18th year, Mu*in wus attached to Mntifim's 
Bihar corpse. He then accompanied the Khin Khinin to Bengal, was 
present in the battle of Takaroi, and died of fever at Gaur (ede p. 407). 

The Tabagát merely says of him that be had been for some timo Mir 
Sámán. 

For his son, wide No. 157. i 

Bali ont (IH, p. 157) mentions a Jámi* Maxjid built by Mu*in nt Agra. 

129. Muhammad Qali Toqbé. 

Toqba*i is the name of à Chaghta*i clan. 

Muliammad Quli served under Adham Khán (No. 19) in the conquest 
of Malwa (end of the Sth and beginning of the Gth year), and in the 
pursuit of Mice Sharaf ‘d-Din (No. 17) in the Sth year. In the 17th year 
(980) Ha served in the mangalé of the Khan-i Kalin (No. 16) Inthe 20th 


b Muny MRS, bare Forw "Tho Mus javn mention & place ac », Farwnded, which 
a ^ Alles at P Bike! tur Gujrit tha Sithi gatar 40 (17th yaar), pained 

2 * Fath et Gujrit, iu ^ 
ME — wf Jeipüry, and arrived on tho [5th Kalis E, à$ Ajmir, Un the 
Zed Rabie IL, 680, lo ordered the Khia+ Kalán (X0- 18) fo march m advance (manguis), 
àrsi left nn tbe 29d Rab IL Shortly before his arrival a& Nügor on the 9th Jumüde 
1, Akbar heard that Prince Danyal lad been born. at Ajrir on tho 2mi Jamáds FL, Ust. 
Ho reached Patan on the let Rejnb, 860, ced Abmalabad on the 140s of the eam rioutb. 


Un the mithtle of Shas , Ube fight t Farná! took with Ebeahim IE 

On the 22b ShaChán, Akbar reanhod Banada, anh arrived nt Sirat ot thu Tih Ranmsin, 
060. On the 18th Haniuadn, 980. Mirsk < Åz dofeatml Mu Yuzsvn Misză and the 
Filia at Patan. t earreshered 40; the Sted Shewwal. 
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year, ho was attached to Mun‘im’s corps, and was present in the battle of 
Tuakarof, and the pursuit of the Afghins to Bhadrak (p. 375). 

130. Mihr SAH Khan Sildoz. 

Sildog is the name of a Chaghta*i clan. According to the Tabagat, 
he was at first in. Bayrám's service, In tho end of 066, Akbar sent liim 
to Fort Chanigh (Chuniir) which Jansil Khan, the Afghiin Commander, 
wished to hand over to the Inmperinlists for a consideration (pide Badii,oni 
I, $2), Akbar offered him ‘five parganas near Jaunpür, but Jamal did 
pot deem the offer sufficiontly advantageous, and delayed Mihr *Ali 
with vain promises. Mihr SAI at last left euddenty for Agra, 

On his journey to Chanidh, he had been accompanied by the Historian 
Bada,oni, then à young man, to whom he had given lodging in his house 
att Agra. On his return from the Fort, Badá;ont nearly lost his life during 
a sodden storm whilst on the river. Radi oni calls him Mihr SAI Beg, 
and says that he wae later nude a Khan and Governor of Chitor- 

He served nnder Adham Khán (No. 10) in Malwa, and in the Gajrit 
wars of 980 and 981. In the 22nd year, Akbar was on à hunting tour near 
Hisar, and honoured him by being his guest, In the following year, he 
attonded Sakina Bani Begum, whom Akbar sent to Kabul to advie 
his brother, Mirzà Mubammad Hakim. In the 20th year, he served 
under Todar Mal against the rebel * Arab, 

The Tabayi@ makes him a Commander of Fifteen’ Hundred, and says 
that ho wus dead in 100]. 

131, Khwája Ibrühim-i 

He is not mentioned in the Ma*dgir and the Tabagat, From the 
Akbarnima (U1, p. 207) we see that he was Jagirdár of Sakit (in the 
Mainpüri District), — Neat this town there were eight villages inhabited 
by robbers. 1n conseqnenee of nümermus complaints, Akhar resolved 
to surpriwe the dacoits. A great number were killed, and about one 
thousand of them were burnt in dwellings in which they had fortified 
themselves, P no less thun seven 
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arrows struck in his shield, and his elephant fell with one foot in à grain 


pit, which threw the officer who was seated behind him with much force 
npon him: "The fight chiefly took place in « village called in the MSS. 
Mees of at 

Fhe Tabagit mentions a Salin [brahim of Awhba (near Hirit) among 
Akbar‘a grandees. His name is not given in the A*in. Ho was the 
muternal unele of Nizam" ‘d-Din Ahmad, author of the Tuhaga. He 


conquered Kand,on and the Dáman- Kol. 


13%. Salim Khan Kakar.*- 
Several MSS. of the ASin call him Salim Khan Kakar SAN. The 


-Akbarnáma calla him Salim Khán Kákar,or merely Salim Kháün, or Salim 


Khan Sirmiir. Tho Tabagit has Salim Khán Sirmür Afghan. 

He served in the beginning of tho 6th year in the conquest of Malwa, 
and later under Ma*izz" "I-Mulk (No. 61) in Audh, and waa present in 
ihe battle of Khayrábád, In 980, he took a part in the fight of Sarnal. 
He then served in. Bengal, and. was jàgirdar of Tá]pür. In the 28th year, 
he accompanied Sháhbáz Khán (No, 80) to Bháti, As there were no 
garrisons left in Upper Bengal, Vazir Khán having gone to the frontier 
of Orisá, Jabári (ede p, 400, note 2) made an inroad from Koch Bihar 
into Ghoraghát, and took Tájpür from Salim's men, aud Pürni,a from the 
relations of Tard Khün (No. 32). Jabari moved as far as Tanda, 
The Kotwal, Hasan SAL, was sick, and Shaykh Allah Bakhsh Sadr fei 
im precipitate haste. Fortunately, Shaykh Farid arrived, and Jabüri 
withdrew to Tüjpür. In the 32nd year, Salim served under Matiab 
Khan (No, 83) againzt the Tarikis, and shortly after, in the 33rd year, 
under Sadiq Khan sgainst the same Afghin rebels. 

He was no longer alive in 1001 

133. Habib SAH Khan. 

He is not to be confounded with the Habib SAT Khan mentioned 
an p. 466, 

Habib waa at first in the service of Bayrim Khan. In the third year 
when Akbar had marched to Agra, be ordered Habib to assist Qrvà Khün 
(No. 33) in the conquest. Towards the end of the fourth vear, Akbar sent 
him against Rantanbhir. This fort had formerly been in the possession of 
the Afgháns, and Salim Sháh had appointed Jhujhàr Khàm governor. 
On Akbar's accession, Jh. saw that he would not be able to hold it against 
the imperialista, ani? handed it over to Ray Surjan (No. 96), who was then 
in the service of Rina Udai Singh. But Habib had to raise the siege, 
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Abü "I-Fagl attributes tli& want of success partly to. fate, partly to the 
confusion which Bayrim’s fall produced, 

In the 6th year (968) he served under Adham (No. 19), in Máülwa. 
According to the. T'abagüt, he died in 970, 

1M. Jagmül younger brother of Rája Bihári Mal (No. 23). 

He mast pot be confounded with No. 218. Jagmil was mentioned 
on p. & In the 8th year, ho was made governor of Mirtha. In the 
18th year, when Akbar marched to Patan and. Almadábàd, he was put 
in command of the great camp. s 

His son Kangār, He generally lived with bis uncle Raja Bihüri 
Mal at Court, When Ibrahim Husayn Mires threatened to invade the 
Agra District, he was ordered by the Raja to go to Dihli. In the 18th 
year, le joined Akbar at Patan. In the 21st year, he accompanied Min 
Singh's expedition against Rünà Partáb. Later, he served in Bengal, 
chieffy under Shahbüz Khün(No. 80). When Shahbáz returned vnsuccess- 
fully feum. Bháti (p. 438) Kangár, Sayyid Abd" "lah. Khàn (No. 189), 
Rája Gopáal Mirzada *Alí (No. 152) met a detachment of rebels, and 
mistook them for their own men. Though surprised, the Imperialiats 
held their ground and killed Nawrüz Beg Qiqshal, the leader, They then 
joined Shahbaz, and arrived after a march of eight days at Sherpür 
Marcha. 

According to the Tabagd?, Kangir waa in 1001 a Commander of Two 
Thousand. The phraseology of-some MSS. implies that he was no longer 
alive in 1001. 

135. Ulugh Khin Habshi, formerly ^ slave of Sulpin Mahmüd of 


Gujrat, 
Ulugh Khün i& Turkish for the Persian Khin-+ Kalin (the great 
Khün). 


He rose to dignity under Malmüd of Gujràt. The word Habshs, 
fór which MSS. often lave Badakhali, implies that he was of Abyssinian 
eximetion, or a ennuch. In the 17th year, when Akbar entered for the 
first time Ahmadabad, he wan one of the first Gujràti nobles that jomed 
the Imperialiets. 

In the 22nd year, he served with distinction under Sadiq (No. 45) 
against Rāja Madhukar Bandela, Zamindár of Ündrha. In the 24th 
year, he followed Sádiq who had been ordered to ussist. Ràja Todar Mal 
on his expedition against the rebel SArab (Niy&bat Khan) in Bihar. He 
commanded the left wing in the fight in which Khabita (p. 383, note 1) 
was killed. : 

He died in Bengal. , 
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136. Maqrūå “Ali Kor, 

The Tabagát says that Maqgüd was at first in Bayram Khán's service: 
He had been dead for & long time in 1001. 

From the Abborndma (11, 06) we see that he served under Qiya Khán 
(No. 33) in the conquest of Gwiliyar. 

137. Qabül Ehán. 

From the 4Lbearndma (LU, p. 450, Inst event of the 1th year of Akbar's 
trigu) wa sos that Qabi Khán had conquered the District of Bhimbar 
on the Kashmir frontier, One of the Zamindire of the District, named 
Jalil, made hia submission, and obtained by flattery a great power over 
Qobfil, who is said to have been a good-hearted Turk. Julil not only 
managed on. various pretexts to send away Qalinl'a troops, but also his 
son Yidgir Hussyn (No. 338), to Nawshalira. The Zamindars of the 
latter. pláce opposed. Yárgür, apnd wounded him in a fight, Exhausted 
and wounded à» hes was, Váüdgár managed to escape and took refuge 
with a friendly Zamindár. — About the same time Jalál collected his mon 
and fell over Qabal, and after a short struggle killed him (9th Ramazan, 


978), 


Akbar ordered Khàn Jahün to invade the District. Tho lands of the 
rebellious Zamindárs were devastated and summary revenge was taken 
on the ringleaders. 

Yadgir Husayn recovered from his wounds. He is mentioned below 
among the oommaniers of Two Thousand. 

The Akbarndma mentions ancther Qabal Khan among the officers 
who served in the Afghan war in Bengal under Mun*in Khin Khandin, 
He was present in the battle of Takaro,i and pursued the Afghans under 
Todar Mul to Bhadrak {p. 406). 

—— — Khàns is mentioned in the Tabogát and the 
Ma*agr. 


Commanders of Nine Hundred! 


138. Küshak “Al Khiri Koläbi 
Kolb is the name of à town and a district in Badakhshàn, long. 70°, 
lut. 207. The District of Kolib liew north of Badaklshin Proper, from 
which it is separated by the SAmi (Oxus); but it was looked upon as 
part of the kingdom of Badakhshan. Hence Küchuk €AII is often called 
in the Akbarnádma Küchak «Ali Khan Badakhaht. 


— 
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He served under Mantim Khān Zamün, and was present at the 
reconciliation of Baksar (Buxar) in the Loth year. 

He also served under MunSim Khán in Bengal, «nd held s command 
in the bottle of Takaro,i (p. 406). 

His sons ar» mentioned below, No, 148 and No. 380, ' 

139. Sabdal Khán, Sumbul, a slave of Humáyün. 

140. Sayyid Mubammad, Mir SAdl, à Sayyid ot Amroha. 

Amroha, formerly à. much. more important. town than now, belongs 
to the Rarkārof Sambal. Its Sayyids belongod ro old families of great repate 
throughout India. Mir Sayyid Muhammad bad studied tbe Hadi and 
law under the beat teachers of the age. The father of the Historian — 
Badá,onL,was his fremd, Akbar madè Sayyid Muhammad, Mir Sial. 
When the harmed were banished from. Court (irdj-i Sulamā) he waa 
made govurnot of Bhakkur He died there two years later in 984 (wide 
Nos. 119 and 251). 

From the Akbarnama, we too that 8, Mahammad with other Amroba 
Sayyids served, in the 18th year, under 8. Malymüd of Bürha in the 
éxpedition against Raja Madhukar. | 

He advised the Historian Badi,oni to enter the military service of the 
emperor, instead of trusting to learning and to precarious Madad+ 
suae tenures, an advice resembling that of SAbd* 'Lühaffar (vite 
No. 99, p. 454). S, Muhammad's sons were certainly all in the army 
vide Nos, 251, 297, 363. À 

14L. Razwwi Khán, Mirzà Mirnk, a Ragawi Sayyid of Mashhad. 

He was a companion of Khan Zamin (No. 13), In the 10th yeur, he 
went to the camp of the Imporialists to obtain pardon for his master. 
When in the 12th year Khün Zmmán again rebelled, Mirzà Mirak was 
placed under the charge of Khin Baqi Kban (No. 0), but fled from his 
custody (at Dihli, Buddont TL, 100) After Khiin Zaman’s death, he was _ 
captured, anil Akbar ordered him daily to be thrown before à max 
elephant ; hut the driver was ordered to spare him as by wae a man of 
illustrious descent. Tis was dony for five days, when at the intercession 
of the courtiers he was vet at liberty. Shortly afterwards he received a 
mansab, and the title of Ragawt Khan, In the 19th yoar, he was made 
Diwan of Jaunpür, and in the 2tth year, Bakkshi of Bengal in addition 
to his former duties. J l ! 

At the outbreak of the Bengal Military Revolt (25th year), he was 
with Mugaffar Khan (No. 37). His hanh behaviour towards thp dis- 
satisfied grandees ia mentioned in the histories ae one of the causes of 

* $n 0&3, thuc 20th. yver (A Heradena M11, 125), Badd yd (111, p. 73) hae O34 
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the revolt. When the rebela had seeded (9th Zi Hijjah, 987) and gone 
from Tanda to Gaur, Muzaffar sant Razaw! Khin, Rav Patr Dis (No 196) 
and Mir Ahmad Munalil to them to try to hring them back to obedience, 
Things took indeed s good turn, and everything might have ended 
poacefully when some of Riy Patr Dàé's Rajpüts said that the opportunity 
shoulit not be thrown away to kill the whole lot. Rày Patr Dàs mentioned 
thid to Ragawt Khan, and through him, it appears, the rebels heard of it- 
They took up army and oanght Ray Patr Das, Razawt Khün and Mir 
Almad. Munaht sirrendered. themselves; 

The Ma*ápir says that nothing else is known of Raguwt Kian The 
Tabagat says that he was a Commander of Two Thousand, and wus 
dead m 1001, z 

Mina Mirak is not to be confounded with Mirak Khan, “an old 
grandee, who died in 975" (T'abagüt) ; or with Mirak Bahddsr (208), 

Shahjahan conferred the title of Razaus Khán on Sayyid SAM, san of 
Sadr 9"Saddr Minin S. Jalil of Bukhári. 

M2 Mirsa Najat Khan, brother of Sayyid Barka, and 

M9, Mirzü Husayn Khan, his brother, 

Both brothers, according to the Taliapdt, were dead in 1001. Their 
names are often wrongly given in MSS,, whieh call them Najabat, itistead 
of Naat, and Hasan instead of Tusayn. 

From the Abbarndma (1, 411) we see that both brothers accompanied 
Humiyfin en his march to Enilia, 

Mirei Najat served, in the 10th year, against Khan Zaman (No. 13), 
Tn the end of the 21st year, he wae attachod to the corps which under 
Shihab Khin (No, 26) moved to Khandesh, the king of which, Raja 
SAN Khän, had shown signs of disaffection: Later, he served in Benwal. 
When the Military Revolt broke out, Bàbà Khin Qacshal (ride, p. 309, 
note 2), Jabürt (p. 400), Vixir Jamil (No. 200), SaSId-i Toqbàá*, «nd other 
gmandees, marched on the 9th ZI Hijja, 987, from Tanda to Gaur across 
the Ganges, Mir Najat waa doubtful to which party to attach himself ; 

and when Muyaffar sent his grandes [Mir Jamal” ^d-Din Husayn Injü 
(No. 164), Ragawi Khán (No. 141), Timür Klin (No. 215), Ray Patr Dis 
(No, 196), Mir Adham, Hussyn Heg, Hakim Aba 7-Fath (No. 112], 
Khwaja Shams" ‘d-Din (No, 159), JaSfar Beg (No. 88}, Mohammad 
Quli Turkmán (No. 203), Qisim Khin-i Sistant, SIway Bahidur, Zulf 
SAll Yuadi, Sayyid Ahü Ix-háq-i Safawt (No. 354), Muraffar Beg, eta. ] 


to the banks of the Ganges, where the rebels had drawn up their army, 
Mir Najit stayed with Vazir Jamil, although Muzaffar, who was Najüt's 


father-in-law, fully expected him to join. He must have soon after left 
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the rebels nnd gone to Southern Bengal; for in the end of the 25th year 
he was at Satgiw (Higif}, Abàü ‘-Fazl mentiom him together with 
Murfd Khan at Fathabid (No. 54), and Qiyà Khàn in Orísá (No. 73), 
as one of the few that represented Imperialism in Bengal (Akbarn. U1, 201]. 
But those three were too powerless to cheok the rebels. Murid died, and 
Qiváà wux soon aftor killed by the Afghüus under Quia, who looked upon 
the revolt ae his opportunity. Mir Najit also was attacked by Qutlà 
and defeated near Sulimabid (Sulayminibad), S, of Bordwin, He Heil 
to th« Portugues governor of Mügli? Biba Klin Qiqaliil emt one 
of his officers to get hold of Naját; but the oficer hearing of Qutlü's 
Victory, attacked the Afghine near Mangalkot, N.E. of Bardwün, Qutin, 
however, was again victorious. 

143. Sayyid Hashim, son of Savyid) Mahmidof Birha. — Vide 
No. 105, p. 461. 

144. Ghazi Khan-i Badakhsht, 

[n MSS., (has; i» often altered to Qash, und Badakheht to Bakheht, 
and a« Ghiri Kháün's first title was Qizi Khäm, hi name is often om- 
founded with No, 223.. Other Gös Khāns hive been mentioned above, 
on pp. 396, 415. 

Ghüzi Khün's name wae Qazt Nizam. He had studied law and Hadin 
ander Mulla Igim*d-Dio Thriliim, and was looked upon as one of the 
most learned of the age, He wos alsa the merid of Shavi) Husayn of 
Khwirasm, » renowned Süfi, His aequirements procured him acces to 
the court of Sulaymün, king of Badakhshán (No. D), who conferred upon 
him the title of Qaz? KAán. At the death of Humáyün, Sulaymán, wishing 
to profit by the distracted (tate of tho country, moved to Kabul and 
besieged ManSim (No, 11), After the siege had lasted for some time, 
Sulaymin sent Qazi to MunSim to prevail on him to surrender. Hut 
Mun*im detained him for several days, and treated him "to the most 
sumptuous fare, mich as Badakdlislifs cannot enjoy even in peaceful times ^. 
The good dinner made such an impression on QàzI Khàün that he advised 
Sulaymáün tu raise the siewe, aa there was no lack of provisions in the 
fort. Sulsymiiu. thereupon returned te Radakhehin, 

Subsequently Q&zf Khán left hís master, anl went to Indis. At KhAnpar 
he was introduced to the emperor on his return. from Juunpür (A145urn., 
HI, 55). He received several presents, nmd wx appointed Pancánchi 
writer (p. 213). Akbar soon discovered in him a man of great insight, 
and made him a Commander of One Thousand, He also bestowed upon 
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him the title of Gei? Khan, after he had distinguished himself in several 
expeditions, 

In the 2ist year, Ghixi Khan commanded the left wing of Man Singh's 
corps in the war with the Rani. Though his wing gave way, he returned 
with the troops und joined the van, and fought bravely. He then received 
Awadh aa tuyil, and distinguished himself in Bihür against the rebellions 
grandees. 

He died at Awadh in the 29th year (992) at the age of seventy, about 
the same time that Sultin Khwaja died (No, 108), 

Ghazi Khin is the author of several works (mide Bada,ont ITT, 153), 

The sijda, or prostration, which formet so important a part in the 
ceremonies of the Court, was his invention (ede p. 167, note), 

His «on. Husdwr* 'd-Din. Akbar made him a Commander of One 
Thousand, ami sent him with the Khan Khinan (No. 29) to the Dakhin. 
Suddenly à change came over Husám, and though a young man, he 
expressed to the commander bis wish to resign the service und live as 
u faqiír at the tomb of Nigàm" 'd-Din Awliya in Dihlt; The Khün Khünán 
persuaded him in vain to give up thie mad iden; but Husim next day 
lid aside his clothes, smeared his body with oluy and mud, and 
wandered about in the streets and bazars, Akbar permitted hia resigna- 
tion. Husiim lived for thirty years as an ascetic in Dihll, Khwaja Baqt 
Billah (born at Kabul and buried at Dihli) conferred on him power of 
“guiding travellers on the toad of piety", He died in 1034. His wife 
was Abii 'l-Fazl's sister, She guve at the request of her husband her 
ornaments to Darwishes, awl fixed an annual mm of 12,000 Rupees ax 
nllowanoe for the cell of her husband: Vide Tazuk, p. 80. 

145. Farhat Kbán, Mihtar Saka,j, a slave of Hutiiyün. 

The MSS. have Sabà*: and SakaAi, Varbat Khán is first mentioned in 
the war between Humáyün and Mirzà Kütmrán, when many grandees 
joined the latter. Iu a fight, Beg Baba of Koláb lifted up hia sword to 
strike Humáyün from behind. He missed and was at once attacked 
by Farhat, anl put to fight. When Humiyiin left Lihor on his march 
to Sarhind, where Sikandar Kin was, Farhat was appointed Shigdar of 
Láhor! Subsequently, Mir Slih Abr "I-Ma*áli was appointed Governor 
of Lahor, Hè sent away Farhat, and appointed lis own men instezul. 
Farhat therefore joined Prince Akbar on hia arrival in the Panjab. 

* Adtoradwe t, 410. At the same tin, Mir Bihis (No, 73) wae «ppuinted Fay pbir 
of the Panjab, Mirza. Shit Holin was mailo Amin, anid Mibtar Jawhur, treasurer. 
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After Akbar's accession, Farhat was made Tuyildar óf Korm He 
distinguished: himself in tho war with Mohammad Husayn Mirza near 
Ahmadübid, When the Mirzi was brought in à prisoner, Farljat refused 
hiny a drink of water which he had asked for; bat Akbar gave him some 
of his own water, and remonstrated with Furhat for hia cruelty, In the 
{th year, he served in Bihár and was made jügindür of Ara. In the 
21st your (981), Gajpatt (p. (37) devastated the district. Farhang Khan, 
Farbat’s son. marched against bim, but was repalsd and alain. Farhat, 
then moved ogainst the enemy to avenge the death of his eon, but met 
with the same fate (eide No. 80). 

M6. Rümi Ebàn, Ustüd Jalabi (!), of. Rüm, 

He is not mentioned in the Tabagat and the Ma*üyir, and but rarely 
in the Adbarndma, 1n the 20th. year, he and. Bügi Khan (No. 60) and 
SAbd*'r-Rabmán Beg (No. 186) accompanied a party of Begama from Court 
on their rond to Makkah. The party consisted of Gulbadan Begam, Salima 


Sulfin Begam, Haji Bogam, GulSazir Begam, Sultin Begam (wife of 


Mirzà Askari), Umm Kulstim Begam (granddaughter of Gulbadan 
Begam), Gujnár Aghi (one of Bübat'» wives), Bibi Safiya, Bibi Sarwi 
Salt and Shiiham Agha (wives of Humáyün), and Salima. Khünuni 
(daughter of Khizr Khwája). They left in Rajab, 985, 

Rümi Khàn has slo been mentioned above (No. 111). 

147. Samanji Khdn Qurgháji (eide No. 100). 

Ho wa n grandee of Humiyiin, During the reign of Akbar; he reached. 
the dignity of n Commander of Fifteen Hundred. - The Tabayit myx he 
was, in 1001, a Commander af 2,000. In the same work le is called 
^a Mughul. 

In the beginning of the 6th year (middle of 968) he served in Malwa 
under Adham Khàn (No. 19) and was present. in the battle of Sárangpür. 
In the 9th. year, he accompanied Muhummmud Qasim Khan-i Nishiptrt 
(No. 40) and pursued SAbd* ‘Hah Khan Uxbak (No, 14), In the 13th year, 
he was ordered, together with Ashraf Khán Mir Munshi (No, T4), to go 


to Rantanbhir and suppress the disturbances created by Mirza. 


Mubammad Husayn in Mitwa, Later, he held a jdgirin Arad He joined 
at first the rebellious grandees, but convineing himself of their selfiahnew, 
he-went. back to the Imperial cap. 

Tn the 39th year, he was allowed to come to Court, and died a few 
years later, His sons received employments inthe arniy, 

From the 4Adjernüea (HE, 156) we see that he also served in tho 


Arpa Mutiny kia Aidi: At the outbresh of the Bengal Military Revult, he wan 
— of tbe Ar Düstrit (Albarn. IIl, 264) ^t — 
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Tat voar undor Khin Tuhn (No: M) and was present in the battle of 
Ag Mobull In the 30th year, he wan in Malwa and was ordered to join the 
Dakhin corps, Two years later, he served under Shibib Khin (No. 28) 
against Raja Madhukar. 

M8 Shahbeg Khan, son of Kiitchak SAli Khin of Badakhshán 
(Nos, 158 and 380), 

His nama i not given in the MaSagir and tho Tabagi. Amir Beg, 
a Pansadl wider Shahjahan, appears to be his son. 

149. Mirza Husayn Khan, brother of Mirza Naját Klin (vide No. 14 2j 

150. Hakim Zunbil, brother of Mirzi Muhammad Tabtb of Sabzwür. 

Zaubil means "^ à baaket ".. In the list of the physicians of the Court, 
Jower down, be i called Hakim Zanbíü Beg. Badi,oni says, he was u 
mugarrib, or personal attendant. on. the emperor.! 

151. Khudawand Kbán4 Dakhini. 

Khiulàwand Khin wee a Nizàmshühl Grandee, As his father was born 
at Mash, had, Kh. is often called Mash hadi He was of course 3 ShiSah. 

He waa o man of imposing stature, and well known for his 


- eourage. When Khwája Mirnk of Isfahün, who hnd the title of Chingiz 


Khan, was the Vakil of Murtazá Nizüm Sháh, Kh, rose to dignity, He 
held several districts in Barar as jágu: Tho Masjid of Rohankhora* 
was built by him. 

In 993, when Mir MurtazS of Sabszwir (No, 162) commanded the 
amy of Barar, and wae no longer able to withstand Salihat Khan Chirgis 
in the Dakhin, Kh. accompanied M. Murtazá to Hindüstàn. Both were 
well received by Akbar, and Kh. was made 4 Commander of One Thousand, 
He received Patan in Gujrat as tiyül. 

He wns married to Abü "l-Fazl's sister, and died at Kari in the end 
of the 34th year, before the middle of 998 (Bada,ow: TL, 372, whore in the 
Tárikh of his death the word Dakhint must. be written without an A). 

Once. Abü "I-Fazi had invited several grandees, Khudáwand among 
them. The dishes placed before Kh. contained fowls ahd game and different 
kinds of vegetales, whilst the other guests had roast meat, He remarked 
it, took offence, and went away, Although Akbar aseured him that 
Aba 'I-Fagl had treated him to fowls and game according to a Hindüstànt 
custom, Kh. disliked Abt ‘l-Pagl, and never went again to hia house, 
" Hence Dakhinis are notorious in. Hindüstan for nupidity.’ Y 


— 





5 The Edit. Bibl Fndien of Hali ont HT, 104) walle ian wrongly mes final Wiirdsi. 
Zima! in the reading of tad MSS... and Setoedry t4 often altered. to Shinizs?. Other bad MSS. 


ave Randal, 


* Rokenkhors line it. West Barker, ix the district of Hulda. Tn Abd ‘1. Peet's bist 
of panganas in Sarkér Talingina, there ix one callinl Qirpild fauddwend Kein. 
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The Tabagat pute Kh. among the Commanders of Fifteen Hundred, 
and says that be died in 995. The Ma*éyi¢ has 997, 

152. Mirzáda SAL Khan, «on of Mubturum Beg! 

He served in the 9th. year in. Málwa during the expedition against 
SAbd" ‘lah Khan Uzbak (No, 14), In the 17th year, he served in the 
Gujrat war under the Khiin-t Kalin (No. 16). Two vearsa later, ho com- 
manded an expedition against Qaem Khán Kásü, wha with a corps of 
Afghiins ravaged the frontiers of Bihir, Inthe 23nd year, he accompanied 
Shahbaz Khan in the war with Ránà Partàb.? He then served in Bihir 
under Khan ASzam (25th year) and in Bengal under Shahbas Khan (wide 
No. 134, p. 483), In the 30th year (993) he was present in the fight with 
Qutlü near Mangalkot (Bandwan), In the Sist year, he was ordered to 
join Qüsim Khàn (No. 59), who wus on his way to Kashmir. Not long 
after, in 995 (32nd year) he wa killed in a fight with the Kashmiris 
who defeated an Imperial detachment under Sayyid SAbd“ ‘Hah Khan 
(No. 189). 

Baili,ont (IIT, p. 326) &ays he was a poet. He places his death in 996; 

153. SaSádat Mirza, son of Khizr Khwaja Khan (p. 394, note). 

154. Shimál Khán Chela. 

Chela meaps * a slave ".. The Tabagát says he was a Qurehi, or armour- 
bearer of the emperor, and « genial companion. He was made a Hazàri. 
and waa no longer alive in 1001. 

In the 9th year, he assisted in the eapture of Khwaja MuSagzam, 
In the 20th year, he served in the war against Chandr Sen, during which’ 
Jalal Khin (No. 213) had lost his life, and afterwards under Sayyid 
Ahmad (No. 91) and Shahbaz (No. 80) in the expedition to Siwana, 

155. Shah Ghazi Khan, a Sayyid from Tabriz. 

The Tabajàt calla him a Turkmiin, and aye, he.was dead in 1001, He 
served in the 19h year with Mirzidn SAH Khan (No. 152) against Qàsim 
Khân Kasi. 

He may be the Shih Ghizt Khan mentioned below ander No. 161 

1 Fagil Khan, son of Kin} Kalin (No, 16), . 

He was mentioned above, on. p. 339, 

107. MaSsim Khan, sin of MuSin® “d-Din Alumad Farankhüdi 
(No, 128). 

He is not to be confounded with Ma%¢im Khàn-i KAhull (p, 476, note). 


—— — — Miva GAN 
Kats. For Muhtgram man Muhrum. 

His father, Mobtarant Hast ytin's Court, 
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MaSgfim was mudea Harari on the death of his father, and received 
Ghisipir as twyal, He joined Todar Mal in Bihar, though anxious to go 
over tà the rebela (pp, 876-7). Not long afterwards, Mirzd Muhammad 
Hakim, Akbar's brother, threatened to invade the Panjab, anil as the 
emperor had resolved to move personally against him, MaSsüm thought 
it opportune to rebel. Ho swized Jaunpüt and drove away Tarsó Khan's 
men (No. 32), As Akbar kad known hin from a child, he was inclined 
to pardon him, provided he left Jaunpür, and accepted. Awadh a tuyül, 
This M. did ; but he continued to recruit, and when Shah Quit Mabram 
and Raja Bir Bar had failed to bring him to his senses, Shahbax Khan, on 
hearing of his conduct, determined to punish him, The eventa of the 
expedition haya been related on p. 437, 

After his defeat near Awadh, M. threw himself into the town: but 
a several rebel chiefs had left him, he.absconded, without even taking his 
family with him. He applied to two Zamindárs for assistance ; but the 
first robbed him of tiis valables, and the latter waylaid him, and had it 
not been for a bribe, M. would not liave eseaped. About this time one 
of his friends of the name of Magsürd joined hír and supplied him with 
funds. M. collected men anl surprised and plundered the town of 
Bahrüich. Vaxir Khán (No. 41) and others moved from Hájipür against. 
him; but M. escaped them. After plundering the town of Mubammadi- 
bid, he resolved to surprise Jaunpür, when the tuyüldárs of the district 
marched against him. Being hand pressed, he applied to M. &Aziz Koka 
(No. 21) to intercede for him. Akbar again pardoned him, and gave him 
the Pargana Mihsi, Sarkar Champaran, ax tuya/. But M continued in a 
rebellious attitude, and when M. SAziz prepared to punish him, he applied 


for leave to go to Court. Ho arrived, in the 27th year, in Agra, and was 


again pardoned, chiefly at the request of Akbar's mother. 

Soon after, on going home one night from the Darbar, he was killed 
on the road. An inquiry wa» ordered to be held, but without result, and 
people believed that Akbar had connived at the murder. Compare with 
this the fate of Nos. 61 amd 62, two other Bihar rebels. 

158. Tolak Khan Qichin. 

Tolak commenoeil to serve Babar, He joined Humasiin on his return 
from Persia. When the emperor had seized on Kabul, and M. Kirim 
came near the town under the mask of friendship, many of Humiyiin’s 
grandes went over to him, and the emporor was obliged to retreat 
northwards to Zahak (-¢ +) and Bimiyan, where he hoped to find 
faithful officers, He sent, however, Tolak and several others to Kabul, 
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ta bring him correct information, but Tolak alone returned. For his 
faithfulness he was made: Qurbegt. 

Tolik accompanied Humiyin to Indian. After the emperor's death, 
le belonged. to. those who supported the young Akbar, and. wn» instru- 
mental in the capture at a diner party of Mir Shàh Aba l-Ma*üli, After- 
wands, T. went to KAbul, where he remained for & long time. [n the 7th 
year of Akbar’s reign, he was suddenly imprisoned by the young and 
hasty Ghant Khan, son of Mun*im Khán (No. 10), who wax in chargo of 
Kabul, Tolak managed to escape, and went to Baba Khatin, his jagir, 
collecting men to take revenge on Ghani A favourable opportunity 
presentes] itself when Ghani one day had loft Kabul for a place called 
Khwaja Sayyirin(.) i152. ), to waylay.a carvan from Balki, Ho 
was jut feasting with hi& companions, when Tolak Khàn fell upon 
them. Ghani, who was drunk, was caught, and Tolak maréhed to Khwàja 
Awash (. 2.! 41.5), a place two bos distant from Kabul, But he was 
opposed by Fazil Beg (MunSim's brother) and hie son Abt 'I-Fath (called 
wrongly SAhd* 'l-Fath, ott p. 318), and thought it advisable to let Ghani 
go. GhanTimmediately collected men and pursued Tolak, whonow prepared 
himelf to go to Hindfistan, Ghani overtook him near the Ab-i Ghorband 
And killed Báb& Qüchin, and several other relations and friends of Tolak- 
Tolak himself awl his son lefandiyàr managed to cut their way 
through the enemies, and arrived safely in India. Akbar gava Tolak 
& jagir in Millwa, where he remained for a long time. 

In the 28th year, T. serveil uniter Khiin Khānān (No. 29) in Malwa 
and Gujrat, and defeated Sayyid Dawlatin Kambha.it. He distinguished 
himself in the fights with Mugaffar, and served under Qulij Khin (No. 42) 
in the conquest of Bahróch. In the 30th year, he was attached to the 
corps which under M, SAziz Koka waa to be sent to the Dakhin. 
inilulged in slander during the dixagreerent between M. SAziz Koka and 
Shihab 'd-Din, he was imprisoned. After his release he wa» went to: 
Bengal, where in the 37th. year he served under Man Singh against the 


Ho died in the beginning of the 41st year (1004). 

159. Khwaja Shams" 'é-Din Khawafl. 

Jawéf; means " comíng from. Khawáf ", which is @ district and. 
town in Khurdsin, Our maps have " Khaff " or Khaf”, duo west of 
Hirát, between Lat, 60° and 61°. According to the MuSjam* '{-Buldan, 
" Khawáf i5 2 large town belonging [at the time the author wrote] to tha 
revenue district of Nishüpür. Near it lies on. one wide. Büshanj wlüch 
belongs to the districts of Hirit, and on the other Züzan. —Khawaf 
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€ontains one hundred villages and three towns (Sanján, Siriwand, and 
Kharjan!)" Amin Rág in his excellent Haft [pti exys that the district 
of Khawif is famana for the kings, ministers, and learned men it lias 
prodaced. The dyriasty called, Ali Miugafiar, of whom seven kings med 
for 69 years over Fürs and Shiriz, were Rhawafi. The author of the 
Zakhirat* "| Khawinin cis that the people of Khawif were known to be 
bigoted Sunni. When Sháh * Ahbüaa Safawi, tu the beginning of his reign 
came to Khawaf, he forced the inhabitants to abuse, aa is customary 
With Shifaa, the companions of the Prophet (anhb-( pahába) ; but aa the 
people refused to do so, he had seventy of the principal men thrown down 
from n Masjid. Although then no one wes converted, the Khwiifis are 
now #4 staunch ShiSas as thoy were formerly biguted Sunnis. 

Khwaja Shame? “U-Din wae the son of Khwaja SAlaS¢ '-Din, who waa 
a man niuch reapected in Khawif, Shama accompanied Muzafar 
Khan (No, 37), his eonntryman, to Bihir and Bengal At the outbreak 
of the Military Revolt, he was caught by the rebels, and MaSgiim-i Kabuli 
had him tortured with a view of getting money ot of him. Shams waa 
half dead, when at the request of “Amb Bahidur he was let off and 
placed under SArab’s charge, who lay under obligations to him. But 
Shame eluded his vigilance, and fied to Singrim, Raja of Kiarakpir 
(Bihar).* As the roads were all hell by the rebels, Shame could not 
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make hi» way to the Imperial army. He collected men, attacked the 
rebels, and carriod off some of their cattle; and when some time after 
dissensions broke. out among the mutineers, he found means to escape. 
Akbar received him with every distinction, and appointed him, in the 
same year (26th) to superintend the building of Fort Atak (hmilt 10-1) 
on the Indus, near which the Imperial carp then waat 

After this, Shame was for some time Diwin of Kabul, In the 39th year, 
when Qulij Kivin (No. 42) after the death of Qasim Khiin (No, 59) was 
made Sibadir of Kabul, Sharns wae made Diwan of the empire (Diwin4 
hull}, vice Quiij* When Akhur in the 43rd year, after a residence of 
fourteen years in the Panjab, moved to Agra to proceed to the Dokhin, 
the Begomes with Prince Khurram (Shihjahiin) were left in Liahor, and 
Shame wa put in charge of the Panjab, in whieh office he continued, 
sia: mother had returned, in the 44th year, with the Begams 
to Agra- 

Shame died at Lahor in the 45th year (1008). The family vault 
which he had built near Baba Hasan Abdal liaving been nsed for other 
purposes (p. 469) he was buried in Lithor in that quarter of the town which 
he had built, al which to hi» honour was ealled. AAawd fzpüra, 

He is said to have been a man of simple manners, honest and faithful, 
and practical in transacting business. 

Like Shaykh Farid-i Bukhari (No. 9}, whom ho m many respects 
resembles, he died childless. 

His brother, Khwija Mimi Khawafi, waa made, on his death, Diwan 
of the Panjib. Mimin’s son, *Abd® “l-Khaliq was « favourite of Asaf 
Khan IV (p. 398). He waz killed by Mahibat Khan, when Agaf had boen 
removed by Maliábat from Fort Atak and imprisoned. 

ID. Jagat Singh, chlost of Raja Man Singh (No. 90). 

Küwar Jagat Singh served in the 42nd year under Mire’ JuSior Agut 
Khan (No. 98) aguinst Raja Basa, zamindar of Mau and Pathàn (Nürpür, 
NE, Panjab), In the 44th year (1008) when Akbar moved to Malwa, and 
Prince Bali; (JAblcgtr) waà ordered tor move agsinsi Rind Amr Singh, 
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Man Singh was called from Bengul, amd Jagat Singh was ordered to go to 
Bengal, as ná*ib of hix father. While still at Agra, he died from excessive 
ilrinking. Regarding J. S's daughter, vide p. 325 and No. 175. 

Mahà Singh, Jagnt's younger son, wae appointed in his stead. His 
youth und inexperience inclined the Afghans under ‘Usman and Shujiwal 
Khan to attack him. They défeated him and Partib Singh, eon of Raja 
Bhagwan Diis (No. 330), near Bhadrak in Orie (40th year). Min Singh 
hastened to Bengal, and after defeating in L000 the Afghans near Sherpir 
S Atàá,T, between Shi, üri (Sooree) in Birbliüm and Murshidábàd, recovered. 
Lower Bengal and Orisa. 

Mahé Singh died soan after, like his father, from excessive drinking. 

161, Naqib Khán, son of Mir *Abd* I-Latif of Qazwin. 

Nagib Khän m the title of Mir Ghiyi* 'd-Din SAli, His family belongs 
to tho Sayti Sayyide of Qaawin, who were known in [rin for their Sunni 
tendencies. His grandfather Mir Yahyi was “a well-known theologian 
and philosopher, who had soquird such extraordinary proficiency in 
the knowledge of history, that he was acquainted. with the date of every 
‘event which hail occurred from the establishment of the Mabammadan 

religion to his own time.” 

“In the opening of his career, Mir Yaby wae patronized by Shah 
"Tahmásp-i Safuwi, who called him Yahya MaSgim, and was treated by 
the king with such distinction, that his enemies, envious of his good 
fortune, endeavoured to poison his patron's mind against him, by repre- 
senting that he and his won, Mir *Abd" "I-Latif, were the leading men 
among the Sunnis of Qazwin. They at last prevailed so far as to induce 
the king. when he was on the borders of Axarbáyjan, to order Mir Yahya 
and hie son, together with their families, to be imprisoned at Isfahan, 
At thot time, his second son, SAlaS* "d-Dawla was in Azarhayjan, and 
sent off a special messenger to convey his intelligence to his father. Mir 
Yahy, being too old. and infirm to flee, accompanied the king’s messenger 
to Isfahin, and died there, after one year and nine months, in ar. 962, 
at thi uge of 77 years.” ? 

" Mir SAbd" 'l-Latif, however, immediately on receipt of his brother's 

' exempt attachment Runnin 
© Mie Yah te le tha. satha af am Metern — — —* "hamini 
compe in 16451. Mids Elliot's Bibl, Index to the Historians of Imtia, pi. 129, His second 
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communication, fled to Gilin, and afterwards at the invitation of the 
emperor Humáyün went to Hindfistan, and arrived at Court with his 
family just after Akbar had ascended the throne. By him he was roceived 
With great kindness and consideration, and appointed in the second 
year of his reign as his proceptor, At that time Akbar knew not bow to 
Pa rend and write, but shortly afterwards he was able to repeat some odes 
of Hatiz. The Mir was a man of great eloquence and of excellent disposi- 
= tion, and so moderate in his religions sontiments,* that each party used 

-j to revile him for his indifference.” 
2 "When Bayrüm: Khàn had incurred the displeasure of the emperor 
» and had left Agra and. proceedésl to Alwar with the intention, ns it was 
supposed, of exciting a rebellion in the Panjab, the emperor sent the Mir 
to him, to dissuade him from auch an open breach of fidelity to his | 
E ' sovereign.” Blot, Indez, le. | 

Mir SAbd* "-Latif died at Sikri on the 5th Rajal, 981, and was 

buried ut Ajmir near the Dargah of Mir Sayyid Husoyn Khing-Suwiir. ) 
SAbd! "L- Latif had several sons. The following are mentioned; 1. Naqib 

Khan ; 2. Qamar Khan; $; Mir Muhammad Sharif. Tho lust wiwa killed 

in 984 at Fathpūr by a fall from his horse, while playing hockey with the 4 

emperor (Bad. IT, 230). For Qamar Khan, vide No. 243. 

Vaqib Khan arrived with his fathor in India, when Akbar after his 
accession waa still in the Panjib (Akéarn. TI, 23) and soon became 4 
personal friend of the emperor (IT, 281). Tn the 10th year, he conveyed 
Akhar's panlon to Khán Zamin, for whom MunSim Khán had interceded 
(U, 281). In the 18th year, N. accompanied the emperor on the forced 
march to Patan and Almoadabad (p. 481, note), and in the following year 
to Patan. In the end of the 21st year, he took part in thé expedition to 
ldar (IIT, 165) und was sent in the following year to Malwa or Gujrat, 
after the appointment of Shihüb'to the latter province. After the outbreak 
of the Military Revolt in. Bengal, N. with his brother Qamar Khan served 
under Todar Mal and Sadiq Khàn in Bihár against MaSsüm-i Kübull 


due: * ale Bodio, Lè. 
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during the reg of Akbar, he did not rise above the rank of a Hasir, 
he posseseod great inflinence at Court. He was Akbar’s reader, and euper- 
intended the trunslations [rom Sanserit into Persian, mentioned on p. 110, 
Several portions of the Tárikh- AIfs also (p. 13) ate written by hin. 

Naqib had an unche of the name of. Qázr STi, who had come from 
Irán to Akbar's Court, where he died in 980. His son way Shah Ghazi 
Khàn (mde No. 155). Akbar murried the latter to Sakina Bånn Bogan, 
sister of Mitzi Muhammad Hakim (Akbar’s half-brother); and as 
Naqib Khan, in the 38th year, reported that Qazi Sle had expressed a 
dying wish to present his dawrhter to Akbar, tlie emperor tnarried her. 
Thus two of Naqib'a consina married into the imperial family, 

On the accession of Jahingir, N. wae made « Commander of 3,500 
(Tuswk, p..12), He died in the Oh year of J.'s reign (beginning of 1023) 
At Ajmir, amd was buried at the side of his wife within the enclosure of 
MuSin-i Chiihtis tomb (Tuswk, p. 129), His wife was a daughter of Mir 
Malmiid, Munshiy* "-Mamialik, who had been fop twenty-five years in 
Alcbur'a service (Badá;oni HI, 321). 

Naqib's son, S Abd" 1l-Latif, was distinguished for his aequiroments. He 
was married to à daughter of M. Yasaf Khán (No. 35) amd died insane. 

Naqib Khán, like his grandfather, excelled in history. It is said that 
he knew the seven volumes of the Rawat" 's-yafa by heart Jahangir, 
in hit Memoirs, praises him for his remarkable memory, and Bada,onl, 
who was Naqth's echoolfellow and friend, sayy that no man in Ambia or 
Persia was as proficient in history a» Nagfb. Once on bemg asked how 
many pigeons there were in a. particular flock then flying, he responded 
instantly, without making » mistake of even one. 

162. Mir Murtazá Khàn, a Sabzwari Sayyid, 

Mir Murtaza Khan was at fiet in the service of Adil Shih of Bijüpür, 
Murtazá. Nig&m Sháh called him to Abmadnagsr, and made him Military 
Governor of Barir, and later Amir? -Umari*. He successfully invaded, 
at Nigam Shith's order, SAdil Shah's dominions. But Nizim Shah suffered 
From insanity, and the government waa left in tho hands of his Vaki, 
Shih Quli Salibat Khan ; andas he reigned absolutely, several of the nobles, 
especially the tuyiiddrs of Barai, were dimeatisfied. Salabat Khan being 
bent on ruining them, Mir Murtaza Khudiwand Khan (No. 151), Jamihed 
Khán-i Shirüzi nnd others, marched in 992 to Abmadnagar. —Salübat. 
Bhiin and Shahside Mirin Husayn surprised them ud routed them. 
Mir Murtagà Jost all his property, and unable to resist Salibat Khan, 
he went with Khudiwand Khan te Akbar, who made him a Commander 
of One Thousand. 
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M. M, distinguished himself under Shih Murad in the Dakhin invasion. 
When the Prince left. Abmadnagar, Sadiq Khin (No. 43) remained in 
Mahkar (South. Barár), and M. M. in llichpür, to guard the conquered 
districte. During his stay there, hé managed to take possession of Fort 
Giwil, sear Dichpir (43rd year, 1007), persuading the commanders 
Wujih" 'd-Din and. Biswás Rá,o, to enter Aklar's service, Later, M. M. 
distinguished himself in the conquest of Abmadnagur under Prince 
Dányàl, and received à higher Mangib, us also 2 flag and à naggdra. 

Mir Murtagi is not to he confounded with the learned Mir Murtazá 
Sharif-i Shirüri (Badá,oni (1, 320), or the Mir Murtazà mentioned by 
Dada,ont ITE, 279. 

163. Shamai, non of Khan-i ASzam Mirza Koka (No. 31). 

Ho was mentioned above on pp. 345 und 346. At the end of Akbar'a 
reign, Shaurmsi * was a Commander of Two Thousand, 

In the third year of Jahingir's reign, he received the title of Jahangir 
Quli Khán, vacant by the death of Jahangir Quill Khan Lila Beg, Governor 
of Bihar, and was sent to Gujràt &x ná*ib of lis father, Mirzà SAziz lad 
been nominally appointed Governor of that Süba ; but as he had given. 
the emperor offence, he was detained at Court. Subsequently Shamst 
was made a Commander of Three Thousand, and Governor of Jaunpar. 
Whibt there, Prince Shühjahün had taken possession of Bengal, amd 
prepared himself to march on Patna, sending *Abd" "lah: Khan Firüz- 
Jang and Raja Bhim ip advance towards Mahibid. On their arrival at 
Chausi, Shamsi loft Jaunpir, and joined Mirza Rustam (No. 9), Governor 
of the Siiba of NahAbad. 

On Sháhjaht's apcession, Shamsi was deposed, but. allowed to retain. 
his Mansab, A short time fter, he war appointed to Sürat * und Jünàgadh, 
mice Beglar Khan, He died there in the Sth year of Shihjahan's reign 
(1041), í 

Shamsis won, Hahrüm, was made by Shahjahin a Commander of 
1,000, 6X! horse (Püdishihn, L, b., 2209) and appointed to succeed. his- 
father. Whilst in Gujrát, he built a place called after him ZHahrdmgrinm.: 
He died in. the 18th year of Shahjahan’s reign (Pádiddhn. I, p. 733). 

löt. Mir Jamál" 'd-Din Husayn, an Injà Savyid. 

From a remark in the. Wassif it appears that a part’ of Shirüz was 
callod Inj: vide Journal Aviatie Society Bengal, 1868, p. 67 t0 p. 69. 

Mir Jamál" '4-Din Injà belongs to the Sayyida of Shiraz, who trace 
their descent. t6. Qüsimarzást (1) ibni Hasan ibni [brühim "Tabatiba*i 
Husayni. Mir Shàh Malmüd and Mír Rhüh Abü Turàb, two later members 

' Shemale an abbreviation fer Shame “diy, D oBonih tt) 
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'"Tahmáspi Safawi, at the request of the Chief Justice of Persia, 
Mir Shanw" “d-Din Asad” lah of Shushtar, the Arst às Shaykh" "l-T4ám 
of Persia, and the second as Qüziy" 'I-Quzit, Mir Jamal" 'd-Din is one of 
their comins. 

Mir Jamal “d-Din went to the Dakhin, the kings of whieh had 
frequently intermarried with the Injüs. He afterwards entered Akbar’s 
service, took part in the Gujrüt wars, and was present in the battle of 
Patan (p. 452). Later he was sent to Bengal. At the outbreak of the 
‘Military Revolt, he was with Muzaffar (44bornáma LT, p. 250), In 
the Mth vear (993) he was made a Commander of Six Hundred, and 
accompanied, shortly after, ASyam Khan (No. 21) on his expedition 
to Gadha and Ra*isin (Adbern, ILI, 472). In the 36th year, he had a jügir 
ih Malwa, and served under ASzam Khan in the Dakhin, His promotion 
tothe rank of a Haziiri took place in the 40th year. When in the 45th year 
the fort of Asir had been conquered, SAdil Shih, king of Bijapir wished 
1o enter into a matrimonial alliance with Akbar, and offered his daughter 
to Prince Dinyil. To settle matters, Alcbar dispatched the Mir in 1000 
(ABbarn_ TIT, 846) to tbe Dakhin. Bub the marringe only took: place in 
1013, near Patan. After this, accompanied by the Historian Firishta, 
he went to Agra, in order to lay before the emperor “such presents and 
tribute, as had never before come from the Dakhin ", 

— At the end of Akbar’s reign, Mir J. was a Commander of Three 
Thousand. Having been a favourite of Prince Salim, he waa promoted 
after the Prince's accession to the post of a Clinhar-Hazirf, and received 
^A nagyra nnd a ftag, When Khusraw rebelled, the. Mir received: the 

order to effect an understanding by offering Khusraw tho kingdom of 
— Kübul with the same conditions ander which M. Muhammad Hokim, 
— Akbar'a brother, lind held that E But the Prince did not consent ; 

. and when he was mubsequently made a prisoner (p. 459) and brought 
— before his father, Hasan Beg (No. 167), Khusraw's principal agent told 
Jahingir that all Amirs of the Court were implicated in. tho rebellion ; 
Jamal® 'd-Din hod anly a short time ago asked him (Hasan Beg) to to promise 
him an appointment a& Panjlvisirs. The Mir got palo and confused, when 
Mirza SAziz Koka (No. 21) asked the emperor not to listen to auch 
absurdities ; Hasan Beg knew very well that he would have to suffer 
death and therefore tried to involve other; be himself (SAziz) was the 
chief conspirator, and ready a» such to undergo any punishment, Jahangir 
eonsoled the Mir, and appointed him afterwards Governor of Bihür. 
In the Lith year, Mir Jamil received the title of rad" '"d-Dawla. 


r of this renowned family, were appointed during the reign of Shih 
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' 
On this occasion, he presented tothe emperor a dagger, inlaid witli precious 
stones, the making of which he had himself superintended when at : 
Bijipür. At the top of the handle, he had a yellow wayat fixed, perfectly 
pure, of the shape of half an ege, atil had jt surrounded by other yiigite 
and emeralds. "The value was estimated at 50,000 Rupees. i 

In 1621, Jahángir penisioned lim off, because he was too old, allowing 4 
him four thowkand rupees per mensem. The highest rank that be had 
reached was that of a brevet Panjhaziri with an actual command of a 
Three Thousand and Five Hundred. In 1623, at the eighteenth anniversary I 
of Jahüngirs nocession, ho presented. the- emperor a copy of the great 
Persian. Dictionary, entitled. Farhang4 Jahangiri, of which he. was the 
compiler, The first edition of it had made its appearance in TOITA 

After having lived for xomw time in Bahri joh, Mir Jamil returned ta 
Agra, where he died 1 

Mir Jamál" 'd-Din had twe sone. 1, Mir Amia” d-Din.. He wrved — — 
with his father, nnd married à daughter of SAbd" r-Bahim: Khün Khánán 
(No. 29). He died when young. 

2, Mir Husam* ‘d-Din. He married the sister of Ahmad Beg Khün, — ] 
brother's son of Ibrahim Khin FathJang (Nür Jahán's brother). 
Jahüngir made him Governor of Asir, which fort he handed over to Prince 
Shühjahün during his rebellion. On Sháhjahün's accession, in was mmda 
a Commander of 4,000, with 3,000 horse, received a present of 50,000 — 
Rupees, and the title of Murtasd Khin. He was also mado Governor of 
Thathah, where he died in the second year (1059). 

Mir Husim’s sons—tl. Samstu* 'd-Dawla, He was made Diwan of 
Shah Shujas in the 21st year, Inthe 28th year, he wasappointedGovernor 
of Orisa with a command of 1,500, and 500 horse. He died in the end of 
the same year. 2. Niir® ‘idk. He ia mentioned in the Padishahnama 
(I, b. p. 312) as a Commander of Nine Hundred, 300 horse. 

165. Sayyid Raji, of Barkha. ú 

Historians do not say to which of the four divisions (vide p. 427) — 
the Barha clan Rájü belongs. / 

He served in the 21st year, under Man Singh, and in the 28th year, 
under Jagannith (No, 69), against the Rand. While serving under the 
latter, Raj commanded the Insperial garrison of Mandalgarh, and 
succesfully conducted un expedition against a detachment of the Rana’y 
i troops. In the 30th year, Jagannath and RajG attacked the Ran’ in his 
residence; but he escaped. 4 



























* Hegariiing the Farkong- Johtug(st, side Juernal Aialie Socisfy Bangui; 130A, 
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Later, Rájü served under Prince Murid, Governor of Malwa, whom, 
in the 36th. vear, he accompanied in the war with Eja Madhukur; but 
n5 the Prince was ordered by Akbar to retum to Málwa, Rájà huul to lead 
the expedition. In the 40th yenr, he served in the siege of Almadnagar. 
Once the enemies sirprised the Imperialists, and did much damage to 
their ette; Rájà attacked them, but was killed in the fight, together 
with several of his relations (4.w. 1003). 

166. Mir Sharifi Amuli 

His antecedents and arrival in India have been mentioned above on 
p. 185, In the 30th year (993) Prince Mirzd Muhammad Hakim of Kabul 
died, and the country was annexed té India, Mir Sharif was appointed 
Amin and Sadr af the new province In the following year, he served 
tinder Min Singh in Kabul. In the 36th. year! he was appointed in. the 
vue capacity, though with mom extensive powers, to Bibür and Bengal. 
In the 43rd year, he received Ajmir n8 a7f05, und the Pargaua of Moháün 
neur Lakhnau, as tuyil During the singe of Aair, he joined the Imperial 
camp with his contingent, and was well received by the 

He is said to have risen to the rank of a Commander of Three Thousand. 
Hy was buried at Mobin. On kis death, neither books nor official papers 
were found ; his list of suldiers contained the names of his friends and 
clients, who Juul to rafuni him six months! wages per annum, 

Jahangir in his memoire (Tuzuk, p. 22) praises him very much. 

The Tahaqüt says, '" Mir Sharif belongs to the heretics of the age. 
He is well acquainted with süfism ated is at present (1001) in. Bihar.” 


Note on the Nugfawigya Rect (ast), 

It was mentioned nbove (p. 186) that Mir Sharif spread in India 
doctrines which réseribled those of MalimüdofBasaldiwan:? The curious sect 
which Mahmdd founded, goes by the name of Mabmidiyya, or Wahidiyya, 
or Nugineiyya, or Umana?  Malimud called. himself. ShaEhe-6( wilid, or 
: the individual ", and professed to be the Imàm Mahilt, whose appearance 








E Thh — edition o£ · —u i. B 629) were he wae male at the "ame 
time « Commandet of Four Thousand. This munt be Enero alie Mir Sharif wan at 
Aatangir's aocradon # Comneander of So (Tureb, 

* Buda oni (Eel. Bibl. Indiru) hus MES. ol the. Ma*3ir, Husi 
Dp a long —— and in other play — without ate; the Caleutia 

of the Thaldetan (pi 376) amd iae add man have Maewin—s shitting 
oi the ilineritica] points 
UTi nate ewyone] was evülently ted by Bad’ ont, thongh the MSS. from which 
Ihe RIBI Lodica edition n" minted, have Nalin, which was given on p. 185. For —* 
Bhaa'e iramslatim of thn Dehistán has fesnà; but wel (umami) ja, no doubt, the plural of 
— mín, 

















on oarth ushers in the end of the world, According to the Calcutta edition a 
of the Dabistan and Shea's Translation, he Hved abant am 000: but 
the MSS. of the Ma*ágir have 4.0. 800, which also agrees with Badá,oni's 
statement: that Mabmüd lived at the time of Timi, The sect found i 
numerous adherents in Irán, but was extinguished by Shih SAbhisd = 
Mazi, who killed them or drove them into exile. a 

Mabmüd had forced into his service & passage from the Qur*an 
(Sur. XVII, 81), Sa48 an wabSaga-k* rabbu-k* wmaqüm?* mahmad, T 
“poradventure thy Lord will raise thee to an honorable (mali üg) tation,” 
He maintained that the human body (jaan?) had since its creation been 
advancing in purity, and that on its reaching a higher degree of perfection 
* Mahenfid” would arie, as indicated in the passage from the Qur n, and 
with his appearance the dispensation of Mulamrad wonld come to an end; 
He taught the transmigration of souls, und «iid that the beginning of 
everything was tho nugta-yi khdk, ot earth-atom, from which the vegetables, 
and from these the animals, arose. The term muyto-yi bak has given rine 
to their name Nugiawis. For other of Mabmiid’s tenets, mde Shea's trans 
lation of the Dabistán, vol. HI, pp: 12 to 26. 

Some of Malimüd's doctrines must have been of interest to Akbar, 
whose Twinings towards the © man of tlie millennium ", trunsmigration. 
of souls, etc., have been mentioned above) and Mir Bharlt-i Amul would 
not have done better than propounding the same doctrine at Court, and 
pointing out to Akbar as the restorer of the millennium. 

The anthor of the SAlam Ara*-yi Silsndari, as the. Mu*ügir sya 
mentions Mir Sharif-i Amuli under the following circumstances. In 1002, 
the 7th year of Shih SAbbis-i Mizis reign, the astrologers of the age: 
predicted, in consequence of certain very inauspicious conjunctions, the 
death of n great. king, and as this prediction was universally referred to 
Shüh SAbbàa Jalal" *d-Din Muhammad of Tabriz, who was looked upou as 
the greatest astronomer of the period, it was proposed that Shih SAbbaa: 
sbould lay aside royalty forthe two or three days tho dreailed conjunction 
was expected £o last, and that a criminal who had been sentenced to death 
should sit on the throne. ‘This extraordinary expedient was everywhére- 
approved of; the criminale threw lots, and. Yüsuf tbe quiver-taker,. 
who belonged to the heretical followers of Darwish Khusraw of Qazwin, 
was raised to the thrane. He reigned for thre days, and was then killed. 
Soon after, Darwish Khueraw was hanged. His ancestors luni been: well. — 
— mM 
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never to speak of his Nugfawiyya baliat, he was known as one of the 
sect, and was accordingly killed So also Mir Sayyid Ahmud of Kashan, 
whom SAbbás killed with his own sword. Among his papers treatises 
were found on the Nugta doctrine, and also a letter addressed to him by 
Aba "I-Fazl in. Akbar's name. Mir Sharifi Amuli, à good. poct and the 
ead. of the sect, heard. of these. persecutions, and fled. from. Astrabüd to 
Hindüstán. 

Regarding the last, wmtence, the author of tho MaSásir reinarks that 
it involves an. anachronism, for Mir Sharif was in. India in 984, when 
Akbar was at Dipálpür in Málwa: and besides, Sharif-i Amull was 
mentioned in no Tuzkira aà a post. 

187. Hasan Beg Khán-| Badakhshi Shaykh Umari! 

Masan Beg was à good soldier, In the 34th year, Akbar after his stay 
in Kashmir, marched to Zabulistiin, and passed through the district of 


Pakhali, “ which iy 35 koe long ami 25 broad, and lies west of Kashmir. 
In Pakhali, Sultan Husuyn Khin-i Pakhaltwal (No. 301] paid his respects.. 


This Zamindir belonged to the descendants of the Qirlughs (es ls), 
whom ‘TimGr on hi» return from India to Türün had left in Pakhalt as 
garrison. After following Akbar’s Court for a few days, Sultin Husayn 
Khin withdrew without leave, onl the emperor ordered Hasan Beg to 
ccoupy Pakhalt (Akterndma II], 591, 598), He specdily subdued the 
district, In the 35th year, during Hasan Beg's temporary absence at 
Court, Sultin Husayn Khan again rebelled, assumed the title of Sultin 
Násir^ 'd-Din, and drove away Hasan Beg's men. But soon after, he 
had again to submit to Hasan Beg. In the 46th year, Hasan waa made 
n Commander of Two. Thousand and Five Hundred for his services in 
Bangash, and wns put, towards the end of Akbar's reign, in charge of 
Kübul, receiving Fort Rohtás * (in the Panjab) as jagir. 

In the beginning of Jahángir's reign, he wan called from Kabul to 
Court. On hi way, at Mathura (Muttrs), Hasan Beg met Prince Khuaraw, 
who had fled from Agra on Sunday, the 8th Zi Hijjah, 1014" Prom 











1 BadabhiM in the adjective formed trom Badadeddn, we Xdehl trom Kishin. Tho 
words Shaykh 6 marl are ta be taken as an adjective formed Hive d LGbareMAs, Jaldngirt, 
ete, which wo find after the named of several grantees Thus Sdn €Umart would 
mean “ bolonging to the eerrants of Shaykh ©Umer”, end this oxplanation is rendered 
mato probable by the statement af historiane that Hasan Beg belonged to the Babariybe 
nr ^ nobles of Dabar’s Court”. 

Hanan Hog is often wrongly eatlod ZIumryn Prey, Thus in ihe Tarat, p 25 fi Padi 
aktin 1, p 300: Abhar, TT, 298. 

* Generally apolt izay The fort 1n. Bibüs i» epslt without ste, wis, though both 
are len! ; 

* Wo the Twzub. The Ma*&sr has tw 30th, fiwitesd of the Bis. MNS, coutineall 
confiuml qun» amd eos. But Jahüngir on hus pursuit rruched Hoja] en tla mer A 
Hijjah and rhe Turk iu vorreet, 
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distrust.ns to the motives of the emperor, which Ied to hi» recall From 
Kábul, or ^ from the innate wickedness of. Badakhshis ", he joined the 
Prince with it three hundred Badalbsh! troopers, received. the title of 
Bhin Babi, and got the management of all uflairs Another offiver who L 
attached himself te Khuaaw, was CADI *e-Rabim, Diwân of Lalor, 

After the defeat near Bhairówál on. the. Bijàh,! the Afghüns who were i 
with the prince, advised hint to retrest to the Eastern provinces: of 

the Empire; but Hann Beg propowed to march to Kabul, which, he = 
anid, had always been the starting-place of the conquerors of India ; 

he had, moreover, four lace of rupees in Rohtis, which were at the 5 
Prince's service: Hasan Beg's eounse| was ultimately adopted. But B 
before he could roach Rohtás, Khusraw was captured on the Chanih, * 
On the 3nd Safar 1015, the Prince, Hasan Beg, and 5Ahd" 'r-Ralilm, y 
were taken before Jahàngir in the Bighi Mirzà Kamran, a villa nour , 
Láhor, Khusraw himself, according to Chingiz'» law (betorah £ Chingizit!)), B 
with his hands tied and fetters ou liis feet. Hasan Beg after making s —— 
useless attempt to ineriminate others (p. $00), was-put into a cow-hide 

and SAbd* 'r-Hahim into a donkes's skin, and in this state they were 4 
tied to donkeys, and carried through the bagars. “As cow-bides get 
dry sooner than donkey-skins," Hasun died nfter a few hours from suffoca- 1 
tion; but SAbd" "r-Rahim way after 24 hours still alive, and. received, 
at the request of several courtiers, free pardon? The other accomplices 
and the troopers of Khusraw were impalod; their corpsea were arrangid. 
in a double row along the road which loads from the Bagh-i Miezd Kamrin 
to the Fort of Labor, and Khusraw, seated on a sorry olephant, waa led 
along that way, People had been posted at short intervals, and pointing 
to tho corpses, kept ealling out to Khusraw, “ Behold, your friends, 
your servants, do homage to you." 

Hasan Beg was metitioned above on p. 370. His son Jafandiyür 
Kian, was under Shihjahin, 4 commander of 1,500, He served in Bengal, 
and died in the 16th year of Shihjahin's reign (Padishdhn. I, 476; 
I, b. 404). The SArif Begi Shaykh *Umari mentionod in the Padishahn- 
(Lb, 319) appears to be a relation of his. 

168. Sheroya Ehan, son of Shor Afkan Khán. 

Sher Afkan Khiin waa the son of Qach Beg. Qich Beg served under 
Humiyin, anil waa killed in the sucéessfül attempt made by several — 

i Pid p AME note. “There ia atother Hhaletwkl lebtreen Weilr&hldl and *üyülkot,- 
sratb of thy Chandb, 

* In In C ER. , he got an a tnent aca. Yüsháehl, or 


tonmacder of. Là. 
and (Tezuk, p. In. Ue Turn, he. i» ralied SALA 'r.Jaubim 
Khir, Abdo 'r-Rabim “ the Ase" 
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grandees to sive Maryan Makant, Akhar's mother, after the fatal battle 
of Chauad (ride No. 96, p. 450). When Humagiin fled to Porsia, Shor 
Afkan remained with Mirzi Kimrim in Kabul; bot he joined the 
emperor on his return from [rin, and was made governor of Qalat. Later 
he received Zabak-Bamiyin as jagir, but went again over to Kamran, 
Huma yiin's, soon after, captured and killed him, 

Sheroya Khan served at first under Mun*im (No. 11) in Bengal and 
Ora. In tho 26th year he was appointed ta accompany Prince Marid 
to Kabul. In the 28th year, he served under SAbd" 'r-Rabim (No. 29) 
im Gujrát, and was present in the battle of Sarkich: (Ubarndma 101, 
408, 422), In the 30th vear, he served under Matlab Khàn (No. 83) 
against Jalala Tàriki (p.441). In the Soth vear, he was made à. Khün, 
and was appointed to Ajmir. According to the Tabigat he waa a Hazāri 
in 1001, 

169. Nazar Be Usbak. , 

The Akberndma (IT, p. 600) says, “ On the same day ! Nazar Bo, 
and his sons, Qanbar He, Shádi Be (No. 367), and Báqt Be (No. 368), 
were presented at Court, and were favourably received by the emperor." 

Shadi Be distinguished himself in the expedition under Matlab Khan 
(No. 83) against the Tárlkis. He may be the Shidi Khan Shad? Beg. 
mentioned in the Pádishühwdma (1, b. 308) na a commander of Onè 
Thownnd. Be is the abbreviation of Bey. Nazar Be is not to be con- 
founded with Nagar (1) Beg (No. 247), 

170. Jalal Khan, son of Muldtnmad Khan, son of Sultin Adam, 
the Gakkhar, 

Fi. Mubárak Khán, son of Kamal Khan, the Gakkhar. 

The Gakkhars ure a tribe inhpbiting, according to the Ma*apir, the 
hilly districta between the Bahat and the Indus? At the time of Zayn" 
L-SAbidin, king of Kashunir, « Ghaznin noble of the name of Malik Kid 
(35 or 3.5), who waa a relation of the then ruler of Kabul, took away 
+ When thu news waa brought to Akbar that Min Singh, enon aftue tho dotoat of ihn 
— — ttd the death of Bir Bar in (be. Kyysvbar Pass, lind defnaterl tho "Tárilin at 
SAL Masjid (ond of the Wh year, or ot Ralie f, 004). 

* Mr. J, 6. Dohmnerick informs me thak ihe Gakhhars inhabited He hilly parti of the 
XKawul Pind Ami Jbolunt distriets tram. Khinplür en the honlers of (he Hazarn district 
niong the krne range af Wills shitting the of Rawal Prodt, Knhüta, 2 


Bia. ae far ae Domeli in the Jehiam district. "l'lnir acit streagtholils were 
SubtAupir, and Dtugell. They declaro that they are itewemled from the Kulenian kings 
ot Trin, ‘Their ancestor Kid invaded Tibet, where he and hie discendants figned for 
fer generations Hie tonth desendant Kab conquerit Kashiiir, and took poamension 
nt half of it, The Gakkhlnre thets eotgmed for 10 generations after Rab io Kaahmir. "The 
VMith descendant, Zeyn Shah, tled £o AGrhánisdn, where hé died; Hís exi, Gakkhár Fldh; 
owtne 6o the Patijáb with: Mabmáüd cf Ghani; atil wus made ond of the Sind Sear De, ib, 
Malik Wir » ssid to haro bonm. tho grandfather of Tátár, mhose fatbee wua Malik Pill. 
Váte Mr. Delmeriok's History of the Gakhkhars, Jowrnal 4.5.3, EGL.— Víde p ir 
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these districts from the Kashmiris and gradually extended his power E 


over the region between the Nilih (Indus) aid the Sawalike and the 
frontier of-modern. Kashmir! Malik Kid wax succeeded by his son 
Malik Kalán, aul Malik Kalin by Malik Bir, After Bir, the head of the 
tribe was Sultàn Tatár, who rendered Babar valuable service, especially 
in the war with Ring Sanka. Snuitin Tatar had two sons, Sultan Sérang 
ail Bulgin Adam. Sirang fought a great deal with Sher Shah and 
Salim Shak, capturing and selling a large number of Afghüni, The Fort 


Robtas was commenced by Sher Shih with the special object of keeping. 


the Gakkhars in check. Sher Shih in the end captured Sultan Sirang 
and killed him, «nd confined his son Kamal Khan in Gwáligür, without, 
however, subjugating the tribe: Sultan Adam waa now looked upon as 
the hend of the clan. He continued to oppose the Afghiins. Once Salim 
Shih gave the order to blow up a portion of the Gwüliyür Fort, where 
the state prisoners were kept. Kamal Khan, who was still confined, had 
^ miraculous escape and was in consequence pardoned. Kamil went to 
his kinsfoll; but a« Sultàn Ádatn had nsurped all power, helived obscurely, 
with his brother SaSid Khin, avoiding conilict with his uncle. 
Immediately after Akbar's accession, however, Kamal paid his respects 
to the emperor at Jalindhar, was well received, and distinguished himself 
in the war with Hemü and during the aingy of Mankot. In the 3nd year 
he wus sent against the Miyina Afghans, who had revolted near Saronj 
(Malwa) and was nude on his return jagindir of Karsh and Fathpar 
Huswah. In the ith year, he served under Khan Zatnin (No. 13f against 
the Afghiins under the son of Mubüriz Khán €Adli (p.320j. In the 6th 
year,(970), he was called to Court, and as Akbar wished to reward him; 
Kamal Khan begged the emperor to pat him in possession of the Gakkluir 
distrint, which was still in the hands of his wsurping uncle. Akbar 
ordered the Khin4 Kalin (No, 16) and other Panjabi grandves to 
divide the district into two parts, and to give one of them to Kamil 
Khin; if Sultin Adam was not satisfied with the other, they should 
ecenpy the country and punish Sultan Adam, The latter alternative 
was rendered necessary by the resistance of Sultin Adam, The Panjab, 
ei Ai ae hae nm Ra we n 
J— ig rm na e aaria dooim peiado diata IND g 

É fui) aro fomut in tho southern of the Rawul 
T'ndi and tbe distriota; their tract ja valled Aiedaldri to'this day. ‘The fourth, 
way. nay be the Todas (sop), a olan about Phat 
— a tribe ot sor impor 
The sixth anit the eighth are the Chibh (age) aid Mangaril ()\.), large tribes in 
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army, therefore, and Kamil Khan entered the Gakkhar district, and 
defeated and captured Adam after a severe engagement near the "' Qasba 
of Hila"? Sultan Adam ond his son Lashkari were handed over to 
Kamal Khán, who wa» put in possession of the district. Kamal Khan 
killed Lashkart, and put Sultan Adam into prison, where he soon after 
died. (Ahbarndowe, I, 240 fi.) 

It is etated in the Tabagat that Kamal Khin was o Commander of 
Fivo Thousand, distinguished for courage anil bravery, and died in 9725 

Mubirak Khan und Jalil Khán served in the 30th year under Mirzà 
Shihrukb, Bhagwan Das, «nd Shüh Quli Mábram, in Kashimir (Abbaornāma, 
IL 485) The Tabagüt enlls both, na also Sa*íd Khan, Conimnnders 
of Fifteen Hundred. A daughter of SaSid Khan was married to Prince 
Salim; vide No. 225, note. 

172. Tish Beg Khin Mughul, (Tj Khan). 

Tish Beg served at fimt umder Mirzà Mubammad Hakim, king of 
Kabul, and entered, after the death of his master, Akbar's service, He 
received a jagir in the Panjab; According to the Akharndia (TH, 489), 
he went with Bir Bar (No; 85) to Sawid and Bijor, and distinguished 
himself under €Abd* "I-Matlab (No. 83) against the Tárikés (III, 71). 

In the 40th year, he operated against the *Isà. Kbayl Afgháns, thowgh 
with little success, Two years later, he served under Asaf Khán (No 98) 
in the conquest of Mau, and received the tithe of Tay Khám. When 
Raja Basd again rebelled (47th year), Kinwija Sulaymin, Bakhshi of 
the Panjab, was ordered to march against him with the contingents of 
Qulij Khan (No, 42), Hnsuyn Begi Shaykh SUmari (No, 167), Almad 
Beg-i Kábuli (No. 191), and Táj Khán. Without waiting for the others, 
T. Kh. moved to Pathan. Whilst pitching his tents, Jamil Beg, T. Khs 
son, received news of Büsü's approach. He hastily attacked him, and 
was killed with fifty men of bis father's contingent. 

Jahángir, on his accession, promoted him to a command of 3,000. 
In the second year of his reign, he officiated az governor of Kabul till the 
arrival of Shih Beg Khàn (No, Di) He was afterwards appointed 
governor of Thathah, where he died in the ninth year (1023). 


— — — — — M — — 


‘Not Hailá (zip), vouth of. ChilikowklA between the Jhelam aod the Chankb , 
but Hi, or HH, which, Mr. Deimerick sayr, jo a ferry on the Thetam near DMngall, 
Suljéa Adam's strongholt, i 

Se in ay M of the Tabeqd?, The author «f the Ma*gair found 9TO iu his MS., 
which would be thè smo yonr in which Kamil Khan was restored to bio paternal inhori- 
niis ho adeo CH MNT Ho wna certainly alize in the midille of 072. [4 hbarsdme, 
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173. Shaykh CAbd" 'lláh, son of Shaykh Mubammad Ghaws [of 


Gwáalivár]. 

Shaykh SAbd" "läh nt first lived « retired and saintly life, but entered 
subsequently the Emperor's service. He distinguished himself, and is 
raid to have risen to tho dignity of a Commander of Three Thousand, 
He died when young. 

His brother Ziyi** 'HlaÀ liveil as à Fagtr, atl «tudied durinjr the lfetimw 
of his father under the renowned saint Wajih" "d-Din iu Gujràt, who 
himself was à pupil of Muhamnuwl Chaws. 

Biographies of Mubanad Ghaws (died 9705t Agra, hurieil in Gwaliyar} 
will he found in the MaSdei, Badá,mi (HT, p. 4), and the. Ahasinat" 
‘LAgfiyl® (p. 969), He was disliked hy Bayim Khan, Shayld Gadi i, 
and Shaykh Mubarak, Abo ‘l-Fazl's father. Vide also Ma*üsir-i 8d lmuriri, 
p, H6, 

14. Rája Rájsingh, son of Raja Askaran, the Kachhwialia. 

Raja Askaran is a brother of Raja Bihar Mal (No. 23). Ho served in 
ze 22nd year with Sadiq Khán (No. 43) against Raja Madhukar af 
Üdcha,! and in the 9th year under Todar Màl in Bihar. In the 20th 
year, he was made a Commander of One Thousand, and served. in. the 
»ame year under Aziz Koka (No. 21) in the Dakhin. [i the Slet yent, 
when Akbar appointed two officers to each. süba, Axkaran antl Shaykh 
Ihrühim (No, 82) were appointed to Agra. In the 33nd year, he served 
à second time against Raja Madhukar ander Shiháb Khin (No. 26), 
and died soon fter, 

Abü '-Faz| has not given his name in this list of gtandees. The 
Tabagit says he was a Commander of Three Thousand. 

Ràj Sing, his son, received the title of Raja ufter the death of bix 
father, He served for o long time in the Dakhin, wus called in the 44th 
year to Court, amd was appointed commandant of Gwáliyàr. In the 
45th year, he joined the Imperial army, which under Akbar besi 
Fort Asir, In the 47th year, he pursued, together with Rày Ràyün 
Patr Dàs (No. 196) the notorious Bir Singh Deo Bundela, who at Jahingir's 
instigation haid murdered Abū Fuzi For his distinguished services in 
the operations sgainst the Bundela clan, he was promoted, and held, in 
the ith year the rank of a Commander of 4,000, 3,000 home. In the 
Sed year, of Jabingir’s reign, he served in the Dakhin, where he died 
in 1024 (xh yoan, 





+ Pitches — it on our maps CGorcka. film ever. Jbkusl on the left ink 
of tha bes. Thomas ed UH ^ Damhied " " poentioned on p. 382, (a differently «pelled 
in the M&S. ius wae place the Maisie hae Saddabtrd. 
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Ram Das, bid von, was a Commanier of 1,000, 400 horse. Te reeuived, b 
‘in the 12th year, the title of Raja, and was made, in the same year, a 
Commander of 1,500, 700 horse. 
‘One of hie grandsons, Prasuttam Singh, turned Mobarmmaidan in the 
th. year of Shihjahan's reign, and. received the tiumes of Sfbidatmanl.! 

175. Rá&y Bhoj son of Hüy Surjan Hàdà (No. 9). 

When Bandi, in the 22nd your, was taken from Daudi, elder brother à 
of Ray Bho}, the latter was put in possession of it. Bho) served under ; 
Màn Singh sgaint the Afghüns of Oris, and. onder Shavkh Abü -Fagl 
in the Dalkhin (AXbarn,, ITI, 851, 855). 

His daughter was married to Jagnt Singh (No. 100). 

In the first-year of his reign, Jahangir wished to marry Jagat Singh's 
daughter, Ray Bhoj, her grandfather, refused to give his consent, and 
Jahangir resolved to punish him on his return from Kabel But Ray 
Bhoj, in the end of 1016, pommitted wuxide. The marriage, however, 
took piace on the 4th Rahis 1, 1017, (Tuzuk, pp. 68, 69). 

It is said that Rathor and Kachhwiha princesses entered the imperial 
Harem: but no Hida princess was ever married to a Timuridn, 


XIV. Commanders of Eigh Hundred, 
176. "Sher Khwaja. 
He belonged to the Sayyids of Itiwa (SU! ols). His mother was 
a Nagshbands (p. 466, note 2j, Sher KhÁ'& name was " Pádisháh 
j Khwaja", but Akbar called him on aceount of hie bravery and courage 
3 Sher Khueija. 

In the 30th year, Sh. Kb. served under Sid Khün Chaglità*i (No. 29) 
ngninst thi Yüsufzá,is, nnd afterwards under Sultán Murad in the Dakhin, 
In the 40th. vear, the Prinoe sent witli him a corps ti Patan, where he 
distinguished himself against Tkblis Khan. He continued to serve in the 
Dakhin under Abü 'l-Fazi.. In the engagement near Bir he was wounded. 
He entered the town victoriously but was besieged, From want of pro- 
visions, his men had to wabsist on horse-Hesh. — As in consequence of the- 
swelling of the Gangá (Godávari) he did not expect assiatance from the 
i north, he resolved to try a last sortie and perith, when Abn "-Fagl 

arrived and raised the siege. Abü T-Far proposed to leave his own 
son SAbd* "r-Habmán at Bir; bnt Sh. Kh. refused to quit lis post. In 
the 40th year, he received a drum and a flag. 








à g ibo Kavhhwilues, see rry article im tho Calcutta Ripine, Toc » 
mtii“ A piet from Mubammadsn History ". pee Me 
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Sh. Kh. remained in favour during tho reign of Jahángir. He was — 
with the emperor when Mihibat Khin near the Rahat had taken 
possession af Jahingir’s person, After JahAngit’s death, he served with 
Äşal Khin nguinst Shabryar in Labor. 

In the lst year of Sh&hjahun’s reign, he was made a Commander of 
4,000, with 1,000 horse, and received the title of Khwaja Bagi Khan. 
He way also appointed governor of Thathah, wine Mirzi tli Tarkhiin 
(p.592). He died on his way to his province in 1097. Padishihn., I, 181, 
200), 

His son Khwaja Hashim was made n commander of 00 (Padishdhnime, 
1, b, 327), Another son, Asad” ‘lak, is montioned as a Commander of 
900, 300 horu, (Padishihn., I1, 738). 

177. Mirzà Khurram, son of Kháni A*zam Mirzá Aziz Koka 
(No, 31). n 

He has been mentioned above, p. 346. 

XV. Commanders of Seven Hundred. | 

178. Quraysh Sultin, son of Abd ‘r-Rashid Khan, king of 
Kishghar. 

182, Sultin SAbd* ‘lah, brother (by another mother) of Quraysh 
Sultan — | : 

310. Sháh Muhammad, «on of Quraysh Sultan. 

Quraysh Suliàn i» a deseendant: of Chingix Khán.! His genealogical 
tree is given in the Akbarni (FII, 554) and the Tarikh- Rashidi ns 
on following page, 

After the death of SAbd" 'r-Rashid Khin (16), Abd" "I-Karim Khán, 
elder brother of Quraysh Sultan, succeeded to the throne of Küshghar. 
He treated his relations well, partly in fulfilmmnt of his father’s wish, 
partly from natural benevolence, But Khudabanda, won of Quraysh Sultan, 
quarrelled with Muhammad Kivin, bid uncle, and Khodibands occupied: 
the town of Tarfán, €Abd" "Iláh, doubting the loyalty of his relations, 
ordered Quraysh Sultin to go to Makkah. Q. went first with his family 
to Badalhshiün und. Balkh, and laetly, with the permission of SAbd" ‘lah, 
Khan of Türán, to Himlüstàn. He met Akbar, in the 3Hth. year, at 

Shihab’ 'd-Din-pir, when the emperor waa just returning from Kashmir, 
was well received, and appointed to a command of Seven Hundred. 

Quraysh diod in the 37th year (1000), at. Hájipür. 

179. Qarà Bahádur, won of Mirzà Mahmüil, who is the paternal 
uncle of Mirzi lavdar [Gurgini] | 

! Ching Khàn in the listorime is atten zallsd Qu*àa-i Bururg, X 
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Chingis 

Chaghtà*i 

Mawarkan (secupd son of Chaghtá*t Rhin. 

acne (the MBA, gine varimm readings), 

Varia! Khan (valle attr kip conversion Siljan hiyaw 'd-Din). 
Daw’ Khin." 

Alstatiqh, k Akiai; Khan, 

Taghhug Khin. 

Khor Khon’ Kita * (father lw of Timás) 
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AU, 6) Mulsmmad bio - - - ($) Sham Jahin Kbàn . . . tc) Noquhdahán hin. 
bi. pd) Bhur Muhammad Khin War x Vll 


u Sultin Abmad Khin, known as Aldncha Kho. 
45, Salir Abá Sacid Khin. 
MC Alder. Khin. 

' 


A7. 4) CAbd^ Karin Khin.— (2) Qurayeli Sulrn Bahn GAbds 
POM em "m (No. i wir (No. 178). 


i Shah Muhammad (No. 310). 
(2) Khudahanda. 

Like the preceding, Qara Bahadur belonged to the royal family of 
Kashghar. Mirai Haylar father, Mubarmmad Husayn, was tho son 
of Rabar’s maternal aunt. 

” Miri Haydar,* during his stay in Kishghar, bad accompanied. the 
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son of Sultin Abd SaSid on several expeditions to Kashmir, and had thus 
acquired some knowledge of the people and the state of that province. * 
He subsequently went over Badakhshàn to India, and arrived at Lihor, 
where Mirzi Kamran made him his na*i during his abwence on an expedi- i 
tion to Qundahür, which the Shah of Persia had taken from Khwaja 
Kalin Beg. M. Maydar afterwards accompanied Kimrin to Agra, and 1 
tried on several occasions to persmade Hiumyün to take possession of 
Kashmir, When the emperor after hia second defeat by Sher Shih < 
retreated to Lāhor, ho-gave M., Haydar 2 small corps and. sent him to 
Kashmir. The country being in a distracted state, M. H. took possession ad 
of it without bloodshed, and ruled as absolute king for ten years, But 
afterwards he ordered the khutha ta be read, and coms to be struck, in 
Humáyün's name. He was killed in 953 by some treacherous Kushmiri«. 
'The father of Qarà Bahádur was Mirzà Mabmüd ; henee Q. B; was M. 
Haydar's cousin. As hw had been with M. H. in Kashmir, Akbar, in the 
6th. year, ondeted him to re-conquer the province, and qve him & large 
corps. But Q. B, delayed his march, and when he arrived in the hot 
season at Rijor, he found the passes fortified. Soon afterwards, he was 
attacked and defeated by Ghazi Khin, who had usurped the throne of 
Kashmir. Q. B. discomñted returned to Akbar. 
In the 9th year, he accompaniod the emperor to Milwa, and was 
appointed, on Akbar's return, governor of MandQ. Ho died soon after. 
For a relation of Qara Bahüdur, ede No. 183. 
180,. Musaffar Husayn Mirzá, bop el Satan ennaa aos 
Muhammad Sultan Mirzi), 
Mugaffar Husayn Mirai ita Timuride, His tree is us fallows -— 
Umar Ehaykh Mirzá (wevomd son of Timir), 
Biygrá. 
Mirek Mani. 
M, Hagar) 
Waid Mira, 
Sand Silta Mirri: 


~ n x (2) Shih Mires. — m 
= Beene 


ur» erri ed 
" Sa Sultan M; ere mer 
Shih Mirea. 





|) Mis brother ia Aba "4ihdst Saltàn Hasayn Mirzá.—R.] 
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The mother of Mubammnd Sultàn Mirzi wa» the daughter of the 
renowned Sultiin Husayn Mirzà, king of Khuraain, at whose Court 

— Muhammad Sulàn Mirzi held 4 place of distinction. After Sultin 

Husayn's death, Muhammad Sultan Mire’ went to Bübar, who treated 
him with every distinction. Humiyin als favoured him, though on 
several ovcasions he rebelled, and extended his kindness to his sons, 
Ulugh Mirzá and Shàh Mirzü, who had given him repeatedly cause of 
dissatiaction. Ulugh Mirzi was killed in the expedition against the 
Hazāras, ami Shih Mubammad died, soon after, n natural death, 
Ulugh Mirzá had two sons, Sikandar Mirei aud Mahmüd Sultón 
Mirza; but Humáyün changed their names, and gave Sikandar the tame 
of Ulugh Mirzà, and Mal;müd Saltàn Mirzi that of Shih Mirza. 
As Mulammad Sultün Mirza was old, Akbar excused him from attend- 
ing at Court (aklif bär), anil gave him the pargana of ASgampūr in 
Sambhal as a pension, He alss bestowed sevetal other places upon his 
—— Rtandsons Ulughand Shih Mirai. At ASzampiirin hia old age, Muhammad 
Sultàn M. hai four other sons born to him—1. Ibrahim Husayn Mirza, 
2. Muhammad Husayn Mirai, 3. MasSid Husayn Mirzi, and 4. SAgil 
Hussyn Mira. 
In the Lith year of Akbra's reign, Mirzi Muhammad Hakim, king of 
Kabul, invaded India and besiozed Libor; and when Akbar marched 
against him, Ulngh M. and Shih M. rebulled. They were joined in their 
revolt by their (younger) uneles Ibrahim Husayn M. and Muhammad 
Husayn M. The rebellious Mirzia went plundering from Sambhal, to 
Khan Zamiin (No, 13) at Jaunpür ; but ax they could not agree with him, 
they marched on Dihli, and from there invaded Malwa, the governor of 
which, Mubammad Quit Khin Barlüs (No. 31), was with the emperor, 
i The consequence of their revolt was, that Akbar imprisoned the alil 
J Muhammad Sultän Mirza. Ho died a short time after in his prison at 
Bind. In the 12th year, when Akbar had defented and killed Khán 
Zamin, and conquered Chitor, he made Shikab Khin (No, 26) governor 
of Malwa, and ordered him to punish the Mirzis. 

About this timo Ulugh M. died, The other Mirzás unable to withstand 
‘Shihab Ehán fld to Chingiz Khàn (p. 419), ho then ruled over a portion 
of Gujrat, Chingiz Khin was at war with IStimad Khan (No. 67) of 
Ahmadabad ; and as the Mirzis had rendered him good service, he guve 
them Bahroch a jagir. But their behaviour in that town was so ema 
that Chingiz Khin had to send a corps against them. Though the Mirzis 
defeated. his troops they withdrew to Kháudesh, and re-entered Milwa. 
They were vigorously attacked by Ashraf Khan (No. 74), Sadiq Khin 
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No, 43), and others, who besieged Rantanlihnr (13th year}, andl were 
pursued to the Narbadá, whero many soldiers of the Mirzàa perished in 
crossing. In the meantime Chingixz Khan had been murdered by Jhujhür 
Khün and n4 Gujrát was Ín a state of disorder, tho Mirzüs with little 
fighting, occupied Champánir, Bahróch, amd Sürat, 

In the 17th. year, Akbar entered Gujrat and occupied Ahmadabad. 
Dissensions having hroken ont among the Mirzás, Ibráhim Husayn M. 
left Bahroch, and arrived at a place 8 miles from Akbar's camp. Most 
of Akbar’ Amirs had the day before been sent away towards Sirat in 
search of Muhammad Husayn M, Hearing of Thrihim Ifüsayn's arrival, 
the emperor dispatched Shihbüz Khán (No. 80) after the Amirs whilat 
he himself marched to the Mahindri River, where it flowa past the town 
of Sarnal. Akbar had about 40 men with him, few of whom had armour : 
but when thi Amirs returned, the number rose to about 200. The signal 
of attack was given and after a hard fight, Ibráhim Husayn M. wwe 
defented, — He fled towards Agra, whilst his wife, Gulrakh Begam, a 
daughter of Mirzà. Kámrán, on hearing of his defeat, fled with Muzaffar 
Husayn Mirzi from Sürat to the Dakhin. 

Akbar now resolved to invest Sürut, and left M. «Aziz Koka (No, 31) 
with n gurrison in Abmadábàd, ordermg at the same time Qutb" 'd-Din 
(No, 28) to join SAzix with the Malwa contingent, Mubammad Husayn 
M. and Shih M. thereupon united their troops with those of Sher Khan 
Füládi, a Gujrüti noble, and besieged Patan, ‘Aziz marched against 
them, and defeated them (p. 492), Muhammad Hussyn M. then withdrew 
to the Dakhin. 

Ibrahin Husayn M. and his younger brother Mas‘ad Husayn M. 
having met with resistance at Nägor (p. 384); invaded the Paujáb. The 
governor, Husayn Quli Khán (No. 24) at that time beainged Nayurkot, 
wnt hearing of the inroad of the Mirzüs, made peace with the Rája, 
attacked the rebels, defeuted them, and enptuted Mastüd. Ibrahim 
Husayn fled towards Multin, and was soon afterwards wounded and 
captured by some Balichis, He then fell into the hands of SaSid Khin 


(No, 25) and died of his wounds, 


After Akbars return to Agm, Muhamad Husayn Mirzi loft the. 


‘Dakhin, invaded Gujrit, and took possession of several towns, He was 


defeated at Kambhi,it by Newrang Khan (p. 554) and joined the party 
of Ihtiyar* "-Mulk and tho sons of Sher Khün Fülidr. They then 
marched against Abmadábad and beseged M. Aziz Koka. To 
relieve bim Akbar hastened by forced marches from Agra to Patan, 
and arrived, on the 5th Jumada I, 981 (p. 458), with about 1,000 horse, 
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at a place 3 bw from Abmadübád. Leaving IHkhtiyür to continue the 
ege, Mubammad. Hwexyn opposed. tlie emperor, bat was defeated and 
wounded. In bis flight his horse fell over a bramble, when two troopers 
eaptared him, and led him to Akbar. Each of the two men clammed the 
customary reward, and when Bir Bar,at Akbar’s request. asked Muhammad 
Husave whieh of the two hail taken hint prisoner, he said, The salt of 
the emperor has éauxht me; for thane two eouhl] not have done it,” 
Tkhtiyar, on hearing of the defeat and capture of Mubammad Husayn, 
tained the siege, anid fled with his 5,000 trooper, Akhbar at once pureucd 
him. Ikitivar got detached from his men, and in jumpingover @ shrab 
fell with hie horse to the ground, when Suhrib Turkmin who waa after 
him, ent off his head, and took it to the emperor. Mubammad Husayn 
alo had, in the meantime, been executed by Ray Singh (No. 44), whom 
Akhbar had pur over him, 

Shih Mirza had fled in the beginning of the battle: 

In the 22nd year, Muzeffur Huewyn Mirzé, whom his mother had 
taken to the Dukhin, entered Gujrit and created disturbances, He was 
Hefented by Raja Todar Mal and Vazir Khan (p. 379) and fled to Jünágadh. 
When the Raja had gone, Mugaffar besieged Vazicin Abmadahid. During 
the siege lit managed to attach Vazir's men to his cane, and was on the 
paint of entering the town, when à cannon ball killed Mihr *Ali Kolübi, 
who had led the young Mugaffar into rebellion. This so affected Muzaffar 
that le raised the siege, though on the point of victory, nnd withdrew to 
Narrbár. Soon after. he wax captured by Raja SAli of Kiindesh, and 
handed over to Akbar, He was kept for some time in prison; hat ax he 
showed himself loyal, Akbar, in the 30th year, released him, and married 
him to his eldest daughter, the Sultin Khinum. He abo gave him the 
Sarkirof Qanawjastuyil. Mugaflar, however, was ndilicted to the pleasures 
of wine, and when complaints were hrought to Akbar; he cancelled the 
tugil, and again imprisoned him, But he soon after et him at liberty, 
In the 45th ynar (1008), when Akbar besieged Asir, he cent Mugaffar 
to besiege Fort Lalang, But he quarrelled with Khwaja Fath® ‘tah, 
and one day, he decamped for Gajrit. His companions deserted him; 

und dressing himself in the garb of a fagir, he wandered about between 
‘Barat and Baglina, when he was caught by Khwaja Waist and tuken 
before the Emperor. After having been imprisoned for some time, he 
wits let off in the 46th year. He diod, not long niter, a natural death- 

His sister, Nfür" "n-Nisá, wus married to Prinoe Salim (eide No. 225, 
hote). Gulrukh Regam, Mugaffar's mother, was still alive in 1023, when 
she was visited on her sick-bed by Jahüngir àt Ajmir. 
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IBL Qundüg Khàán, hrother of the well-known Bayrám Oghlün. 

The Akbarndme (1, 411) mentions a Qundàq Sultin, who accompanied 
Humāyün on his march to Indis, 

For Qundàg, some MSS. read Quadiiz, A grandes of this name served 
in Bengal under Mun*im, and died nt Gaur (p. 407). 

IR2. Sultán CAbd" 'llàh, brother (Dv another mother} of Quraysh 
Sultan (No. 178). 

153. Mirzà Abd" 'r-Rahmán, son of Mírzá Haydar's brother (wide 
No, 179). 

184. Qiya Khan, von of Sahil) Khan. 

In the Tabogát and the Abrnáma he is generally called Le Le 

qmm Which may mean “ Qiyà, the beantiful ", or “Qiya, son of Sahib 

Hun", Proper nouns ending in a long vowel — take the Izáfat,! It 
looks a& 1f the reading As > Le of the A*in MSS. was a mistake. The 
words e eccl am intended to distinguish him from Qiyà Gung 
"4No. 33). 

Qiyü served mnder Shams! ‘d-Din Atza against Bayrám (p. 332), 
He was also present in the battle of Sàrngpür (eide No. 120). 

185. Darbár Khán, *lnüvat [ulla], son of Takaltà Khán,the Reader. 

Darbár'a father was Shih Tahmisp's reader. STniyat, on hie arrival 
in India, wus appointed to the same post by Akbar, and received the title 
of Darbár Khán. He served in the Sth year (end of 971) in Malwa, and 
in the 12th year, in the last war with Khan Zaman, He accompanied 
the emperor to Rantanbhiir, and when Akbar, in the Mth year, after 
the conquest of the fort, made a pilgrimage to the tomb of MuSin-i 
— Ajmir, Darbar Khin took pick leave, and died on his arrival 
at 

According t0 his dying wish—to the disgust of the author of the 
Ma*ágir—he was buried in the mausoleum of one of Akbar's dogs, which 
he had built. ‘The dog had shown great attachinent to its imperial 
master. 

186. Abd" 'r-Rahmán, son of Mu*ayyid Dülday. 

ihe name Diony fad Layi erpa akota WA p. 388. Abdo r⸗ 
Rahmin's great-grandfathor, Mir Shih Malik, had served under Timür. 
SAbd" 'r-Rahmiin was killed in a fight with the Bibi rebel Dutpat. Vide 
under his «on. Barkhurdár, No. i iene ic aa _ Another eon 
is mentioned below, No. 49. 





V Thus you my gets fia, for upto osfle, the arcarent Haldgh. 
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187. Qasim SAU Khan, 

When Akbar, in the 10th year, moved against Khün Zamàn (No. 13); 
Qisim «Ali Khün hell Gháaipür. [n the 17th year, he served in the siege 
of Siirat, and inthe following year, with Khan SAlam (No 58) in the conquest 
of Patna under ManSim. For some reason he returned to Court, 
and took Shujafat Khin (No. 81) a prisoner to Mun*im, whom hà had 
slandered. In the 22nd year, ho served under Sadiq (No, 43) against 
Madhukar Bundela, and in the 25th year, under &Axiz Kuku (No, 21) in 
Bihar, In the 26th year, he was employed to settle the affairs of Haji 
Begam, daughter of the brother of Huimnávün'$ mother (taghá*i záda-yi 
wilida-i Jannat-istüni), who: after her return from Makkah (see. ander 
146) had been put in charge of Humáyün's tomb in. Dihli, where she 
died. In the Sint year, when Akbar appointed two officers for each 
Saba, Q. A. and Fath Khan Tughluq were sent to Audh. He returned, 
in the Sith year, fron Khayribad to Court, and soon after received. 
Kálpi a» jágir. *' Nothing alio is known of him,” t Ma*ájir. For his 
brother, ride No, 390, 

188. Baz Bahadur, son of Sharif Khan (No. 63), 

Vide above, p. 415. 

189, Sayyid SAbd* ‘Hah. son of Mir Khwananila. 

Some MSS. have " Khwánd " instead of * Khwánanda.' Sayyid 
SAbd" “Hi had been brought up at Court. In the 9th year, he served 
in the pursuit of SAbd" "Ith Khan Uxbak, In the 17th year, he was with 
the Khan Kalin (No, 16) in the first Gujrit wur. Later. he served under 
MunSim: in Bengal, and was with Khan «Alam (No. 58) in the battle of 
Takarol (p. 406). In 984, he brought the news of Da*nd's defeat and 
death at Agmnbal (p. 350) to Akbar. During the Bengal military revolt, 
he served under Mirzà ‘Aziz (No. 21) and under Shihbay Khiin (No. 80), 
chiefly ngainst Mateüm-i FarankliüdT (No. 157), In the 3ist year, Akhar 
sent him to Qasim Khán (No. 50) in Kashmir. In the 34th year (997), 
he was one night surprised bya body of Kashmiris, and killed with nearly 
three hundred Imperinlists, 

190. Dhira, son of Raja Todar Mal (No. 59). 

Vide above, p. 378. 

10}. Abmad Beg-i Kabuli. 

Ahmad Beg traces his origin to Mir Ghiyaa" 'd' Din Tarkhan, a Chaghta*i 
noble who served under Timür. Like Shih Beg (No. 57), Taj Khan 








* Saysid. Ahmáad's edition uf tho Turuk mentions è Qisim CAU B, 1.2 
below ; It aceveiling to tbe Afs*àsir, wr kave there to trad Qieim fig Quis CIR 
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i 
m (No. 172), Aba 'l-Qasim (No. 199), MaSyim Khān (p. 476, note 1) and 
"Tukdita: Bes (No. 195), A. B. entered, üfter M. Mubammad Hakím's death, 
Akbars service, He wis made à commander of 700, atl received, in 1003, 
on the removal of Yasuf Khin-i Ragawi (No. 35), a jigir in Kashmir, B 
/ He married the sister of JaSfar Beg Asal Khim. (No. 98), 
Daring the reign of Jahingir he roseo to the post of a commander of 
3,000, and received the ritle of. Ain, and also a flag. ‘He wae for some 


f time governor af Kashmir. On his removal, he went to Court, and died. 
From the Tusuk we sew that Ahmad Beg in the first year of Jahünyir 
No was mule a commander of 2,000, and held Poshiwar as jagir, In the 
second year he was ordered to punish the Afgivin tribes in Bangash, and t 
was for his services there promoted, in the Sth year, to a command of r 


2,500, In the 9th year, in consequence of complaints made by Quiij 

J Khün (No, 42), he wu* called to Uourt, and confimd to Fort Rantanbhür 

sa (Twrnk, p. 136). In the following year, he was released (Lc. p. 146) and 

p sent to Kashmir (Lc; p. 149). " 

i Abmad Beg's sons, especially his second eldest, were all distinguished 
soldiers. They ate :— 

f L. Muhammad Massil (eldest son). He was killed in the war with the s 


r Tirikis, His son, Ardsher, was à commander of 1,000, aix hundred 
z horse, and dind in the 18th. year of Sháhj^s reig. 


2, SaSid Khan Bahüdur Zafar-jang (second son). He rowe diring the 
' reign of Shahjahan to the high dignity of « commander of 7,000, and 
` distinguished himself in every war. He was governor of Kabal, the 


Panjab, and Bibir. He died on the 2nd Safar, 1062. Of his twenty-two 
b sons, the two eldest, Khánazad Kháün and Lutf* "lih, were killed in the 
- Balkh war, where SaSid al was severely wounded. Two other sons, 


SAbd* “Tih anid Fath" Täh, rose to high commands, 
~ 4 Mukhlig* 'làh Khàn Iftikhár Khám. He rose under Rháhjahán to 
a command of 2.000, one thowsind horse, and was Fawjdár ol Jammiü 
(Pádisháhn., L, p. 258), and died in the 4th year of Sbáhj.'s reign. 
4, Aba 'l-Bagd. He was the younger brother (by the same mother} 
of SaSid, under whom he served. He was thinadir of Lower Bangash. 
An the 15th year, after the Qandahir expedition, he got the title of 
—— — Jfükkür Kian, at the samo time that his elder brother received that of 
Zafarjang, and was made a commander of 1,500, one thonzand horse. 





þ 192. Hakim SAU, of Giàn. | 
kh SAIF came põor ani destitute from. Pérsia to India, hut was fortunate 
d (* Meutiuned Tuiuk, p. 307,—8.! eS 


as 


m 


- 
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enough to become in course of time a personal attendant (miulásim) 
and friend of Akbar. Once the emperor tried him by giving him several 
bottles of urine of sick and healthy people, and even of animals. To 
his satisfaction, SAl correctly distinguished the different kinds. In 985, 
le was sett ax ntubassador to SAI SAHI Shik of Bijapür, and was well 
received ; but before he could be sent back with presenta for his master, 
SAdil Shih suddenly died. 

Ln. the. 39th. year, Hakim €Ali constructed the. wonderful reservoir 
(Juneg), which i so often mentioned by Mughul historians. A staircase 
went to (he bottom of the reservoir, from where a passage led to ati ndjoin- 
ing small room, «ix gaz square, and capable of holding ten or twelve people. 
Ry some contrivance, the water of the remervoir was prevented from 
towing into the chamber. When Akbar dived to the bottom. of the reservoir 
and passal into the mam, he found it lighted np and furnished with 
cushions, sleeping apparel, and a few books. Breakfast was also provided. 

In the 40th year, SAI was a commander of 700, and had the title 
ol Jálinüs* '-Zamins, " the Galenus of the nge."— His axtringent mixtures 
enjoyed a great reputation at Court, 

He treated Akbar immediately before hís death. It is said that the 
Emperor died of dysentery or acute diarrhea, which no remedies could 
stop. SAIL had at lust recourse to a most powerful aatringent, and whet 
the dysentery was stopped, costive fever &nd strangury ensued, Ho there- 
fore administered. purgatives, which brought back the diarrhoea, of which 
Akbar died. The first attack was caused, it in said, by worry and excite- 
ment on account of the behaviour of Prince Khusraw at an elephant 
fight. Salim (Jahüngir) had an elephant of the name of Giranbár, who was 
a match lor every elephant of Akbar's stables, but whose strength was 
supposed to be equal to that of dbrip, ove of Khustaw’s elephants. Akbar 
therefore wished to see them fight for the championship, which was 
dote. According to custom, a third elephant, Rantakman, was selected 
as Aabüncha, i... he was to assist either of the two combatants when too 
severely handled by the other. At the fight, Akbar and Prinoe Khurram. 
(Sh&hjnhàn) sat at & window, whilst Salim and Khusraw wore on horse- 
hack in the arena. Girinbar completely worsted Abriip, anil as he mauled 





à € All Sháh ea» murdereal in 0&8 by & voumg furndoone emnuch, whom ke attem 
16 use for an immorad purpose. The Sing wae keowet as euueli for bis jiwtion and will 
towards his euidects as for his mania for and momatural erimes He obbaltett with 
some exertion twu young stl handsome ennuchs from Malik Barid of Heder, and wae 
— — — — vf sxtislying his inordinate desires. 
Mawlán& of Mashhad, jcally "e foand tho tarídh of his desth iu the 
Ms jdn ahud (088), ‘The king of the workd bocume a martyr.” 
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him too severely, the abincha elephant was sent off to Abriip's assistance, 
But Jahángir's men, anxious to have t0 interference, pelted Rantahman 
with stones, and wounded the animal and the driver. This annoyer 
Akbar, and he sent Khurram to Salim to tell him not to break tho rules, 
ax in fact all elephants would once be his. “Salim said that the pelting 
of stones had never had his- sanction, and Khurram, satisfied with the 
explanation, tried to separate the elephants by means of fireworks, but 
in vain. Unfortunately Rantahman also got worsted by Girinbar, and 
the two injured elephants ran away, and threw themselyes into the Jamna, 
This annoyed Akbar tuore ; but his excitement. was intensifiod, when àt 
that moment Khursaw came up, anil abused in unmeasured terms his 
father in the presence of the emperor, Akbar withdrew, and sent next 
morning for SAN, to whom be ssid that the vexation exused by Khursaw s 
bad behaviour had made him ill, $ 

In the end of 1017, Jajingir also visited’ SAl\'s reservoir, and made 
him a commander of 2,000, He did not long enjoy his promotion, anil 
died on the Sth Muharram, 1028 Jahangir saya of him (Twsuk, p. 74) 
that he excelled in Arabic; and composed a commentary to the Qaniin, 
But hia subtlety waa greater than his knowledge, his looks better thau 
his walk of life, his behaviour bettor than his heart ; for jn reality he was 
n bad and unprincipled man." Once Jahangir hinted that SAM lind killed 
Akbar. On the other side it ia sahil that he apent annually 6,000 Rupees 
on medicines for the poor! 

He had a son, known as Hakim Aba" I-Wakiib. He hold n mansab. 
In the 15th year of Jahángir's reign, he claimed from certain Sayvide 
in Lihor the sum of 80,000 Rs., which, he said, his father had lent them. 
He supported his claim by a certificate with the seul of a Qazi un it, and 
the statementa af two witnesses. The Sayyids, who denied all knowledge, 
seeing that the case went against thom, appealed to the Emperor. Jahingir 
ordered Asaf Khan (No, 98) to investigate the case, SAbd* "I-Wahhiüb 
got afraid, and tried to evade the investigation by proposing to the 
ayyids a compromise. This looked suspicious, ond Agaf by cross-question- 


ing found that the claim wwe entirely false. He therefore reported Abd* 
"I-Wahháb, and. the Emperor deprived hin of his mansab awt jagir, He 


seems to have been afterwards restored to favour, for in the Padishith- 
náma (L 6, 398) he is mentioned. a à commander of 00, fifty horse. 


1 Dios ond (LL, 1040) met that CAN mwa thet eon of fhe ster of Hakim 'TMulk of 
Gilin, and learned medirine and solonee nndér Sháh Pathe "IAN of. Bhirkz- He wás a 
rabíd Hbiq»h, and à bad doctor who often kiljéd hie patients, Thus he killed Fatb^ "lh 
Mr punc aeter DS M t [Hariva is maid tà be some comooztion of meat 

t.—P,] 
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193. Gijar Khān son ol Qutb" "d-Din Khån Atga (No: 28). 
Ho was mentioned above under No. 28. 7 
194. Sadr Jahán Mufti. = 
Miran Sadr Jabán was born in Fibáni, a village near Qnnawj.! Through j 
the inffaenec of Shaykl SAbd* 'n-Nabi he sas made Mwuff.. When SAbd" * 4 
Mäh Khan Uzbak, king of Taran, wrote to Akbar regarding his apostacy m 
from Islüm, Miràn Sadr und Hakim (No. 205) were seleeted as ambassadors, i 

"The answer which thev took to SAbd" "Hàh eontained a few Arabio versas = 
which ©Abd" ‘Tih could constrüv into a denial of the alleged apostacy— 

kg sb ded u ds 4 4 4 d ds 

" Of God peopfe live said that He had a-soti; of the Prophet some have 

slander of men—Then how sboald It” e 
.. Mirán returned in the Mth year, and. was made Sadr (vide p. 284). 
Tn the Soth year, at the feast of Abünmáh, the Court witnessed a curious 
spectacle. Tho Gair and *Abd" "I-Hay (No. 230), th Chief Justice of the 
empire, took part in a drinking feast, and Akbar was so amined at seeing. 
his ecclesiastical and juilicial dignitaries over their cups, that he quoted 
the well-known verse from Hafiz — 
LAP iey ad LAS al SI ty a zaras diea as a 
_ Up to the 40th year, he had risen to the dignity of a commander of T 
$ 700; but later, he was made an Amir, and got a mansab of 2,000 (wide b 
p. 217-18). 

During the reign of Jahüngir, who was very fond of him, he wan 
promoted to a command of 4,000, and recoived Qanavj am fuydl, As 
Sadr under Jahingir he is said to have given away more lands in five 
years than under Akbar in fifty. He died in 1020, ut the age, it is believed, 
of 120 years. His faculties remained unimpaired to the last, 

His position to Akbar's “Divine Faith” han been explained above 
(p. 217-18). There ie no doubt that he temperized, and few people got more 
eee d i HAE poems, though in the end of his life, 

ont, he repented and gave up poetry wa being against the 
of the Mubammadan luw, ww = 


He had two sons — 
1, Afir Badr-i Slam, He lived « retired life. 
2. Sayyid Nicim Khám. His mother was a Brahman woman, of 





* So Bods oul The 5fitàsit says, Píláni lex near Lakhnau. 
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whom his father had been so enamoured that he married her; hence 
Nizām was his favourite son. He was early introduced at Court, and, at 
The death of hia father, was made a commander of 2,500, two thousand 
horse. In the first. year of Shühjabüt's réign, he was promoted to à 
command of 3,000, and reveived, on the death of Murtagi Khan Injü 
ph: DOI) tho title of Mutaga Khin. He served a long time in the Dakhin: 
His (uy! war the Pargana of Dulammi, Whore he on several occasionn 
sticcemfully quellnd disturbances He wn» also Fawjdar of Laidinau. In 
the 2ith yeur of Shahj,'s reign he was pensioned off, and received 20 lace 
of dūma per aritm out of the tevenne of Pihini, which was one kror. He - 
enjoyed his pension for a long tine. 

His sons died before him. On his death, his grantdieom, Abd" '-Mauq- 
tadir and $Abd^ 7Iláh-were appointed to mansabs, and received as huyül 


the remaining portion of the revenue of Pihini. SAbd“ |-Mugtadir rose ~ 
to à command of 1000, 4x hundred hore, and was Fawjdür of 
Khavrübiüil, 


105, Takhta Beg-i Kábuli [Sardár Khán]. 

He was at first in the service of M. Muhammad Falim, anil dis- 
tinguished himself in the wars with India; buton the death of his 
taster (Mth year) he joined Akbar's service, He served under Man 
Singh anil Zayn Koka against the Yüsufzüz- As Thanahdar of Pechawar 
he punished on several occasions the Tárikis, Tu the 49th year, he. wus 
made à Khan; 

AMter Jahüngits accession, he was made a commander ot 2.000, and 
receive] tbe title of Sangre Nàin, He was sett with Mirzá Ghüxi Tarkhán 
(p- 5393), to relieve Sháh. Beg Rhán (No. t1) in Qandahür, As Sháh Beg 
was appointed governor of Kálml, Takhta was made governot of 
Qandahár, whore, in 1016, he died. 

He lmd à villa pear Peshawar, called tho. Bágh-i Sandi Khí», His 
two sons, Hayat Klyin and Hidáyat" "Th got ow mansabá, 

196. Ray Pair Düs | Rájn. Bikramijit], n Khatri. 

Patr Dio was in the beginning of Akbar'a reigm aceountant (mushrif) 
of the elephant stables, and hail the tithe of Ray Rayin, Ho distinguished , 
Time, in the 12th year, during the siege of Chiter. In the 24th your, he 
nnl Mir Adham were made joint diwáns of Bengal. At the outbreak 
of the Bengal military revolt, he wae imprisoned by the rebels (p. 485), 
hut got off and served for some time in Bengal. In the 50th year, he was 
male diwin of Bihar, In the 38th year, he was ordered to occupy 
Bándbü (p. 446), tho capital of which after a siege of 8 months and 25 days 


surcendered (42nd year). In the 43rd year, ho was made diwin of Kabul, 
as 
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but wa» in the following year again sent. to Báodhü. In the 46th year, le 
was made n commander of 34000, When Abd 'L-Fazl, in the 47th. year, 
had been murdered by Bir Singh, Akbar ordered Patr Dàs to hunt down 
the rebel, anl bring hi$ head to Court, Pate defeated Bir Singh in 
several engagements, und blockaded him iu Írich.— When the siege had 
progressed, and à breach was made in tbe wall, Bir Singh escaped and 
withdrew fo the jungles with Patr close at his heels, Akbar, at last, in 
th» 48th year, called P. to Court, made him in the next year a commander 
of 5,000, and gave him the title of Rája Bikramájit. 

After Jahüngir's accession, he was made Mir Atash, and was ordered 
to recruit and keep in readiness 00,000 artillery (opch with a train of 
3,000 gan-carta, the revenue of fifteen parganas being het asile Tor the 
maintenance of the corps (Tuzuk, p. 10). 

Whon tlie sona ot Muzafar ol Qujrát, created dixturbances, anid Yatim 
Bukädur had been kilod, Patr ww snt to Akmadiibid with powers to 
appoint the officers af the rebele who submitted, up to commands of 
Y üzbáshis, or to recommend them, if they had held higher commands, for 
appoititmenta to the Emperor. 

“The year of his death i$ not known.” Ma*ágir. 

The Ray Mohan Dis mentioned occasionally in the Akbarndme and 

tha Tusuk (p, 50) appears to be his son: 


197. Shaykh SAbd” ‘r-Rahim. of Lakhnau. 

He belongs to the Shaykhxidas of Lakhnau, anl wis in the 40th year 
a commander of 700. He was a great friend of Jamal Rakhtyár (No. 113), 
from. whom lie learned. wine-drinking. In fact he drank «o hard that he 
frequently got insane. In the 20th year, when Akbar was in the Panjah, 
SAbd" 'r-Rahim wounded himself in a fit whilet at Siyalkot in Hakim 
Abi 'l-Fath’s dwelling. Akbar looked after the wound himself. 

His wife was à Bráhman woman of the name of Kishné. After the 
death of ber husband, she spent his money in laying out gardens and 
villas, In one of them her husband was buried, and she entertained every 
one who passed hy the tomb, from a panjhasári tó à. common. soldier, 
according to his position in life. 

SAbd® “r-Rahim was mentioned above om p. 359-40, 

198. Medui Ray Chauhan. 

From the Aktarndma we vee that he served, in the 28th and 88nd 
years, in Gujrat. Nizim® 'd-Din Ahmad, whe was with him in Gujrat, 
says in the Tubgát—" Medni Ray is distinguished for his bravery and 
liberality, and is now (i.e., in 1001) a commander af 1,000," 
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199. Mir Abü 'L-Qásim Namakin |(Qnsuu. Khàn]; 

The MSS: liave almost mvnariably Jamkin s wei ) Instead of Namakin. 
Ho ix not to be confounded with Nos. 240 and 20. 

Mir Abū ‘Qisim was a Sayyid of Hirat. Hoe wan ot fret in the 
service of Mirei Muhammad Wakim, Allure brother and king of Kabul, 
Bat he left Kabul, and on entering Akbar's service, ho received Blitra 
and Khushibin the Punjab as jigir, As his lands tay within the Namakeir,* 
or salt range, he ones presented Akbar, evidently in allusion to his faithful 
intentions (namak-halati), with à plate and a oup made of salt (namakin), 
from which eireumatance he received the nickname of Namalsin, 

Abü 'I-Qüsim served in the war with Da*id of Bengal. In the 26th 
year, he was in Kibul, and acoompanied, in the 30th year, Isma*il Qui 
Khün (No. 46) on his expedition against the Balchi. In the 32nd year. 
the Afghin chiefs of Sawid and Bajor, and Terüh waited with their 
forilies on Mebar, who made Abü 'l-Qaxim. Krori ad Fawjdàür of those 
districts, and. ordered him to take the families of the chiefs hack to 
Afghánistün. The chiefs themaelyes were retained at Court. Renewed 
fights, in the Jrd year, gave him frequent occasions of distinguishing 
himself. 

Up to the 40th your, he rose to a command of 700, In the 43rd year, 

he- was appointed to Bhakkar, He built the great mosque in Sukkhar, 
opposite to Bhakkar. The inhabitants accused him of oppressions, and 
he was deposed. A party of the oppressed arrived with him at Court, 
and lodged a new complaint against him with SAbd" "I-Hav (No. 230), 
the Qazi of the imperial camp (urd) But Abü 'LQüsim, though 
summoned, did. not appear before the judge, and when the matter was 
reported to Akbar, hio was sentenced to be tied to the foot of an elephant, 
and paraded through the bazars. To avoid the disgrace, he came to an 
immediate settlement with the complainants, chiefly through the mediation 
of Shaykh MaSrif, Sadr of Bhakkar, and prevailed on them to return 
the very day to their homes. The next day he went to the Emperor, and 
l -of the Qizi, stating that there were no complainants, and 
SAbd" 'l-Hay tned ín vain to produce the oppressed parties. This case led 
to the order that Qizis should iu future prepare descriptive rolli of 
complainants, and present them to the Emperor, 


“8 The anmalad, « at strani, eure the Mane iva district 20 ko Img, and belanga 
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Aba "bQisim was, 00 after, made & Khin, got 4 higher mangab, 
and received Gujrat in the Panjab as tyl. In the first yesr of Jahüngir's 
reign, ha was made # commander of 1.500. The part which be played in 
the capture of Prince Khusraw has beeu mentioned above (p. 456, note 1, 
where Tumkin i to be altered to Namakin). For his services he was 
again appointed to Bkakkar with the rank of a commander of 3,000. 
He now resolved to make Bhakkar hie home. Most of his illustrious 
descendants were bern there. On a hill near the town, southwards towards 
Lohart, near the braneh of the river called K'ahürmátrs (, 53-9, ui), he 
built « mausoleum, t which he gave the name of Suffa-yi Safa ithe dais 
of purity). Heand weveral of liis descendants were buried in it, 

He is said to have been à most voracions man. He eould eat— historians 
do not specify the time— 1,4000 mangocs, 1.000 sweet npples, and 2 melons, 
cach weighing aman. The Ma*áir says, he had 22 sons, and. the Tusuk 
(p. 13) says he had 30 sons and more than 15 daughters. 

The following tree i$ compiled from several ngtes in. thà Mo*ágir:— 

Mir Abd 1 Qaerm Namakin peret al Bhakkar in IDIS} 


[ate abactmaqr. S. Mirràdoehe o3. Mo Hwüee d-Dme o4 M. zik "i 
Amir n. niii 
(died 10557 a.m) 
i 
| 
é ER , € Zyá*wWd- hin Yüsal, 3, Mie CAbd» "Rarim.— A duurhter, 
|, M Chile v Mazda " Sindh? Andie — in 
under Awang to 1008 to Prince 





rrukh Siyar) Mutàüd Baklwh. 
A T 
M. Ab "I Wal. Abt 'l-Khayr Kbany 
(enil of Awmng» (under per Buyer), 
sis reum) 


Mir Aba 'HBagë Amër Khün cose under Juhünyir to & command of 
4 4), fifteen hunilred horse, Through the influence of. Yamin? 'd-Dawla 
hu was made governor of Multan, andin the 2nl year of Shahjahán, he was 
made a commander of 3,000, two thousand horse, and appointed to 
Thathab, wice Murtapi-yi Injü deceased (p. 501), In the 9th year, he 
was made Tuyüldàr of Bir in tbe Dakliün, and was sent, in the Mth 
year, to Brwistün pier Qarig Khin.. Tn the following vear be wax aguin 
appointed ta Thathah, where, in 1067 (90th year), he died, He was 
buried in the mauwoleam built by his father Under Jahingir he waa 
generally called Mir Khan. Shihjahin gave him the title of Amir Khan. 

One of his daughters was married in 1066, after hie death, to Prince 
Murid Bakhsh, who had no children by his first wife, a daughter of 
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Shihnawix Khén-i Safewi? Amir Khin had a large family. His eldest 
son, Mir SAbd" 2" Razziq, wat a commander of 8), and died in the 26th 
year of Shüljahán'a reign. Hia second son, Ziyá** 'd-Din. Yüsuf, wae 
made a Khan, and held under Sháhjahán a mansab of 1,000, six hundred 
horse. Ziya*’s grandson, AbG ‘l-Wafi, was in the end of Awrangztb's reign 
int charge of his majexty’s prayer room (dárogha-yt jd-namaz), Amir Khün's 
yotingest &on, Mir Abd" ']-Karim, wn a personal friend of Awrangzib. He 
received in suecession the titles o£ Multafit Khán, Khanazádl Khan (45th 
year of Awrangzib), Mir Khánaaád Khán, amd Amir Khán (45th year), and 
held à eommand of 3,000, After Awrangzib's death, he was with 
Muhammad. A*z2 Shah; but as he had no contingent, he wes left with 
the haggage (bungds) at Gwaliyir, After the death of Mubammad ASzam 
in the battle of Saray Jàju,* Bahüdur Sháh made him. à. commander. of 
3,500. He was generally at Court, and continued so under Farrukh Siyar. 
After Farrukt’s death. the Birha brothers made Amir Kiidin gadr of the 
empire. Ho died shortly after. His son, Alii "l-Khayr, was made a 
Khin by Farrukh Sfr : the other sons held no mansaba, but lived on 
their zamindáris. 

3. Mirzá. Kashmiri was involved in the rebellion of Prince Khusraw. 
As the associates were to be punished in an unuanal way (#iydant-é ghayr- 
mukarrar, Tusuk, p 22) Jahüngir ordered his penis to be ent off. 

3. Mirzá Husün* d-Din.. He hekl  mansab, but died young: 

3. Mirza. Zá*ul* "lh. He was in the service of Khan Jahin Lodi. 

200. Wazir Beg Jamil.’ 

Wazir Jamil, as he is often called. served in the Oth year of Akbars 
ren agninet SAbd" “lth Khan Uzhek, and in the war with Khin Zaman 
(No. 13}, En the final battle, when Bahadur Khan (No, 22) wae thrown 
Off his horso, W, J., instead of taking him prisoner, accepted à bribe from 
him, and let him off, But Nagar Bahadur, à man in the service of Majaün 
Khárn (No. 50) »uw it, and took Bahádur prisoner, Afterwards, he received 
à jügir in the Eastern Districts, and took part in the oxpeditions to Bengal. 
und. Orla under Munisim Khin, Ane bores of the Bengal 
revolt, he joined thw Qiquhüls ; but when they separated from Ma‘¢finvi 





* Bhahtuwir Ke —— atime Mire’ Tek hin, 
son uf Mirzà Rustarm (No. 0) Cue of hie daughtors, Dilras Bint Begum, wae married, 
ELM SIE Ancihier was turre, i2. 1452, ta Prince Marád Bakhsh. 
Me La Judie, Sih edition, —— — by mistake tho 
heuther of Shbyista m; but Shdyiste ts the ann «d. Yamint ‘d-Dawla Asaf Kbdn, 
skler brother of Nür Jahían. 

$ Sardy Jaji, wear ^ The hattle was fought on the ree (NE 
Muhammad A&ram was hil eR DNE ML WI Ais- jáh. 

* Janill i a common name among Turke If fe scarcely prer need in Hindûstāu. 
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Humäm had two sons :— 

1. Hakim Hazig (3). He was born at Pathpiir Sikri, and was a 
young man whan his father died. At Shihjahiin's accession, he was made 
a commander of 1,500, six hundred horse, und was sent, m the Ist year, to 
Türán us ambassador. Ho rose to a command of 3,000. — Later, for some 
reason, his maneab was cancelled, and he lived at Agra on a pension of 
20,000 rupees per annum, which in the 18th year wax doubled. He died in 
the Slet year (1068). Ho wasn poet ol some distinction, and wrote 
nnder the name of Házig. — His vanity ië anid to have beei very greit, 
A copy of his diwán was kept on @ golden stool in his reeepition room, 
and visitors, when it way brought in or taken away, were expected to 
rive and muke salüms ; elve he got offended. 

2 Hakim KhushShil. We grew up with Prince Khurram. Shihjahan. 
om Tis accession, made him a commander of 1,000. He was for some time 
Bakhshi of the Dakhin; 

206. Mirzá Anwar, son of Khiin-i ASzam Mirzi Koka (Nv, 21). 

He was mentioned abows ou page 346, à 


XVI. Commanders of Five Hundred. 

207. Balti Khan of Turkistiu, 

He was « grandee of Humiyan, anil served in the Kabul war, and in 
the huttles which ted to H.'s restoration. 

208, Mirsk Bahadur Arghün. 

The Jabeg:tt says he reached a command of 2.000, and died? From 
the ARaradma (IL, 170, 248} we see that he served in the conquest of 
Malwa (ride No. 120) and in the pursuit of Sharaf "d-Din Husayn (No, 17), 

209. La*| Khan Kolabi. 

He is also called Lat! Khan Badakheht (wide p. 451), 2nd served under 
Humayün m the war of the restoration (A4irn. 1,411). He distinguished 
inwelf in the defeat of Hamit, Later, he served ntder Muntim in Bengal 
and Oris, anil died of fever at Gaur (p. 407), 

210. Shaykh Abmad, por of Shaykh Salim, 

He is the second (miydni) sn of Shaykh Salim of Fathpür Sikri. He 
served at Court with Shaykh Pbr&him (No. 82), and died in the 23nd 
Fear (965),* 


* The Ma* sir eye that the wathoe of the Aie.*am ‘Ecila montions 1080 mi the 
— diaii; but my MS. of the Airt Ar (Chapter uu thi poete of the period trom 
umáyün te AwratuziU) uyentions mo yrar, 
5 Dwd in 975, He wae blown up before Chitar; Sewteid. p. 201 —H.] 
[* Sawdwih, p. 370.—B.] 
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211, Iskandar Beg-i Badakhshi. 

He is mentioned in the Akbernóma (IL, 251) as having served in the 
pursuit of Abal "I-Ma*ált (end of the Bth year). 

312. Beg Nürin Khán Qüehin 

He served under MuSizz? "I-Mull (No. 61) in the battle of Khayrábád. 
In the 32nd and 33rd years, he served under SAbd" "Matlab (No. 83) and 
Sadiq Khan (No. 43) agninst the Tirilds. 

The Tabegat sxye he was a commander of 1,000, and was dead in 100), 

215. Jalal Khan Qirchi. 

Akbar was much attached to him: In the Tth year, lo was sent to 
Ram Chand Bhagela (No, 89) with the request to allow Tinsin togo to 
Court. In the 11th year, it came to the Emperor's ears that J_ was 
passiohatelv attached to a beautiful boy. Akbar hud the boy removed : 
but J, manungod to wot him agnin, and fled with him from Court, M. Yüsuf 
Razawi pursued and captured then. After some time, J. was restored 
to favour. Later, he took & part in the expedition to Siwàna amd dis- 
tinguiahed himself, in the 20th year, in the war with Raja Chandr Sen 
of Mirwar. During thy expedition a Rajpfit introduced himself to him 
wbo pretended to be Devi Dás, who had been killed at Mirtha, evidently 
with x view of obtaining through him an introduction to Court. The 
stranger also roported that Chandr Sen hal taken refuge with Kalli, 
san of Rim Ray, and hrothers eon to Ch. S, anda detachment of 
imperialists was sent to Kalla’s palace. Kalli now wished to take revenge 
on the stranger for spreading false reports, and induced Shimál Khán 
(No. 154) to help him. | Shimál therefore invited the vtranger; but though 
surmunded by Sh.'s men, the pretender managed to escape. — He collected 
à fow men and entered one night a tent which he supposed to belong 
to Shimil. But it happened to bethat of Jalal, who was cut down by the 
murderers (end of 983, Addarn.. TIT, 140). 

Tt was Jalil who introduced the historian Badi,ont at Court. 

314. Parmánand, the Khatri. 

He is mentioned in Dowson's edition of Elliot's Historians, L, p. 241, 

215. Timür Khàn Yakka. 

He served unilet MunSim (No, 11) in Kabul, and, in the 10th year, 
against Khan Zaman (Aitarn., IT, 236, 326). 

The Timüri Badakjehi mentioned several times in the AMarnima 
(LIL, 165, 174) appears to be another officer. Wide No, 142. 

216. Sani Khan, of Hirat. 

He was born at Hinit,and belonged tothe Arlt (=22,!) clan. According 
to the AMarndima (1, 379), Mawlind Sani, “who ie now called Sani 


a | 
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Khan, waa in the service of Mirzà Hindàl ; but nfter the Mirzà's death 
(21at Zi Qa*da. 958) he was taken on by Humáyün. Us served in the wars 

with Khan Zamiin. 

Bad ,oni (TIL, 206) says that is real name was SAI Akbar. Ho was 
a fait poet, but a heretic, amd like Tashbihi of Kashan, wrote treatises 
on the Man of the Millennium, according to the Nuqtawi doctrines (p. 502), 
Hence he must have been alive in 990, 

217. Sayyid Jamal" 'd-Din, son of Sayyid Ahmad Barha (No. $1). 

Vide above, p, 447. He had also served in the final war with Khin 


318. Tagmal the Püwür. 

Hn served in the second Gujrát war aftér Akbar's forced march to 
Patan and Abtnadábád (p. 458 note), 

219. Husayn Beg, brother of Husayn Khan Buzurg. 

220. Hasan Khan Batani! 

The Talagit classes him’ amotig the commanders of 1,000, He wan 
at first in the service of the Bengal king Sulayman, and was present with 
Sulaymin Munkli (p. 400) and Kali Pahar at the interview bebween 
Mun‘itn und Khan Zaman (No. 19) at Baksar (Buxur).. 4&barp., HT, 325. 

Hasan was killed with Biz Barin the Khaybar Pass; tide p, 214. MSS, 
often call him wrongly Husam instead of Hasan, 

221. Sayyid Chhajhd,? of Darha. 

Tho Tabagdt says that 8. Chhajhit was a brother of S: Mahmid (No. 75) 
and distinguished for his courage and bravery. From the family gune- 
alogies of the Bárha clan it appears that S, Cl. waa se Kiindliwal. His tomb 
— — 

299. Munsif Kháu, Sultàn Muhammad of Hirat, 

223. Qigi Khan Bakhshi. 

Some MSS. have Badakhshi instead of Bakhsh, Vide No. 144. 

224, Haji Yisuf Khan. 

Ho was at first in Kimriin’s service. In the 12th year, he joined the 
corps of Qiyi Khan (No, 33), and rendered assistance to M. Yüsuf Khün, 
whom Khán Zamáün (No. 13) besieged im Qanawj. In the 17th year, le 
operated under Khin SAlam (No. 58) against M. Ibrühim lfusoyn, and 
wae present in the battle of Sarnál, In the 19th year, he went with Muntim 
iungi oio e t a 


1 Majent do af an Alghan tribe, XW. of Sheri email him. 
* The epeiling " hem a Alen ie * JIbajbá ", 
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225. Ràwul Bhim, of Jaisalmir, 

The Tusuk says (p. 159) -——" On the 9th Khurdid (middle of 1025), 
Kalyáu of Jaisalmir was introduced at Court by Rája Kiskn Das, whom 
I had sent to him, Kalyán's oer brother was Riwu! Bhin, a man of 
rank and infinence, When he died, he left à son two months old, who did 
not live long. Bhim's daughter had been married to me when 1 waa 
prince, and T had given lior the title of Matiha-yi Jahan, This alliance 
was made, because her family bad always been fuithful to our- house. 
Inow called Bhim's brother to Court. invested him with the fha, and made 
him: Ráwul." 

For Kalyan, vide under No. 226, In the 12th year of Jahingir’s reign 
he was made a commander of 2,000, one thousand horse (Teeud, p. 163). 

326, Hishim Beg, «on of Qásim Khan (No. 59). 

Alter the death of his father (39th year) and the arrival of Qulij 
Khan (No, 42), the now governor of Kabul, Hashim returned to Court, 
In the Alst yonar, fie served under M. Rustam (No. 9) against Basi and 
other rebellious zamindirs in the north-eastern part of the Panjib, 
and distinguished himself in the conquest of Mau. In the d4th vear, he 
served under Farid-i Bukhürr (No. 99) before Asir. Later, he went with 
Sa*üdat Khán to Násil.* After the conquest of Tiranbak, he returned to 


Court (46th year), and was appointed, in the following year, to a command - 


of 1,500. 


In the first year of Jahünglr's reign, ho was made a commander of- 


2,000, fifteen hundred horse, In the 2nd year, his mansab was increased 
to 3,000, two thousand horse, and be was made governor of Orisá. In the 
6th year, he was transferred to Kashmir, his uncle Khwajagi Mabammad 





Thera ia a ution Tow, 
Dt: Jahingir says that Parwiz was hie son, by Zayn Kola“ 
and Abü "]-Fugl ways that Parwirs mother wm» the daughter of Khwsjah 
Hasan, Zayn Khin wele (phl alad p 267): but there i» no domht that Parwir wws 
Mn, 901 wlüht Jahángtr, only 1n the Jtst year, toll 
in love with Zeyn Khan's (p. 300). Tt fe therefore evhteut, asmuniny that 
Sayyid Ahmad's text of p. 5. be eomm, that Jahangir hed forgotiim whe 
Ms A T wives waa tó his merond son. (9) Nür* 'u-Nis& Begum (married 
uma 
King of Khandesh, This princes sind in the dTet year of (3) Saliba, 
Bino, daughter of Qatim p 401. (OPA daughior ol Khwaja Toast tali 
Dost Mobammed) pF A ene e x Tist 
toned, Abturetm, | 


!Thw list of Jahangir's wives on p, 383 may be increased by ten: other. pri 
(D Malikayi Jan, amghar o Vau] Baier d Jaimloi i3) The tosutifu] daaghter 
at Zayn Koka, on p. 365. between 
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1000), sister of Mirzà, Mugaltar Husayt, p. 464. —— — 
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‘Husayn (No. 241) officiating for him there till his arrival from Orisa. 


His successor in Oris’ was Raja Kalyan, brother of Bhim (No. 225). 
Hishim's son is the renowned Muhammad Qasim Khin Mir Atish, He 
was in the |8th year of Sháhjahán's, 4 commander of 1,000, five 
hundred and ninety hore. Dürogha of the Topkhána and Kotwál of 
the camp. He distinguished himself in. Balkh, Andkhüd, received the 
title of MuStamid Khan,’ and waa nude, in the 2let year, a commander 
of 2,000, one thousand horse, and Akita Bogt: In the following year, 
he war promoted to a command of 3,000, and also got the title of Qasim 


‘Khin. Hoe then served under Awrangzth in Qauilahir, and was maie, 


in the 28th year, a commander of 4,000, two thousand five hundred 
here, In the next year, he destroyed Fort Sautar 114), which 
the ruler of Srinagar had repaired. Later, he wee made by Dari Shiloh 
A commander of 5,000, five thousand shaspadluaspa, received a present 
of a lao of rupees, and was appointed governor of. Apmadábüd (Gujrat), 
whilst Jaswant Singh wae made governor of Malwa, Both wero ordered 
to unite their contingents near Ujjain, and keep Prince Murad Bakhah 
in check, When the Prince left Gujrat, the two commandera marched 
against him eif Báswürn: but when approaching Khichrod, Murad 
suddenly retreated 18 kos, anil joined, 7 box from Ujjain, the army 
ol Awrangzib. Tho two chiefs had received no information of Awrangzih 
march. They attacked him, however, but were totally defeated (peur 
Ujjain, 22nd Rajab, 1068). In the first hatte between Awrangzib and Dürà, 
at Samogar,* Qasim commanded the left wing. Soon alter, he made his 
submission, and. received: Sambhal and Muribidid as tayil, as Rustam 
Khün4 Dakhini, the former jágirdár, had fallen at Samogar. Qisim 
was then charged. with the capture of Sulnymán Shikob. In the Sed year 
of Awrangzib’s reign he wax appointed to Mathuri. On the way, he 
was murdered bv à brother of hix, who 35 said to hove led o miserable 
life (1071), The murderer was executed nt Awrangeib's order. 

227. Mirzàá Faridūn, «on of Mubammad Quill Khan Barlas (No, 31). 

He has been mentioned above, p. 364. Hin death took place at 
Udaipür in 1023 (T'uzuk, p. 131), 

228. Yiisuf Khan [Chak], king of Kashmir, 

Yüsuf's father was “Ali Khin Chak, king of Kashmir, He died from 
«hurt he received during a game at chaugün (p. 30%), having been violently 
thrown on the pommel! of the saddle (pesh-koha-yi sin), On his death, 
Y üsuf was raised to the throne (A Merndmea, TT, 237), He first surrounded. 


[* Baceeoded 7 Kalyan, commander of 1,500, M bundred.—B.] 
* Vie Joursal Awatie Society Beogal, 1870, p. 215. 
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the paluee of his uncle Abdál, who simed at the crown, and in the fight 
which ened, Abdil wax shot, A hostile party thereupon raised one 
Sayyid Mubarak to the throne, and in « fight which took place on the 
maydaw of Srinagar, where the Sid prayer ie said, Yiieuf waa defeated. 
Without taking further part in the struggle, he fled, and came, in the 
2ith vear, to Akbars UÜourt, where he was well reovived. During his 
stay at Court, Sayvid Mubürak had been forced to retire, and Colar 
Chak, son of Yüsufa uncle, had been made king, In the 25th year 
(41barn,, HI, 288) the Emperor ordered several Panjáb noliles to reinstate 
Yüauf. When the bnperial army reached. Prjar, the Kashniris sued for 
meres, and. Yfwuf, whom they had solicited to come alone, without 
informing Akbar'" eommandere, entered Kashmir, seized Lohar Chak 
without fighting, amd commenced to reign. 

Some. time after, Salih Diwina reported to the Emperor how firmly 
and independently Yüsni had established himself, and Akbar sent 
Shaykh Ya*qüba Kashmiri, a trusted servant, with hie san Huydar to 
Kashinir, to remind. Yüsaf of tha obligations tinder which he lay to the 
Emperor, In the 29th. vear, therefote, Yüsuf sent his son. Ya*qüb with 
presents to Akbar, but. refused. personally to: pay his respecte, although 
the Court, in the 0th year, had been: transferred to the Panjab; and 
Ya'qib, who had hitherto been with the Emperor, fled from anxiety for 
his safetv, "Phe Emperor tlum sent Hakim SAli (No. 192) and. Bahü** 
'd«Din Kamhü to Yfüsuf to per«unde him. to: come, or, if he could not 
lumself come, to send again bis son, A» tho ombassy was without result, 
Akhar ordered Shahlrulh Mirzà (No. 7) to invade Kashmir. The Imperial 
army marched over Paklilt and was not far from Bärah Malih, when 
Y üsuf sulunittod atd surremlered himself (425arn., ITI, 492). Sháhrukd: 
was on the point. uf returning, when he received the order to complete 
the conquest. Yasni being kept à prisoner, the. Kashmiris raimed 
Awlád Husayn, and, soon after, YaSqüb, Yüsuf'& son, to the throne; 
but he was everywhere defeated. Information of Yaisaf's Aibkan 
and the defeat of the Kashmiris wae sent to Court, and at Srinagar the 
khutba was read, and coins were struck, in Akbar's name, The cultiva- 
tion of saSfardn (p: 80) * and silk, and the right of hunting, were nude 
Imperial monopolies (p. 452). On the approach of the cold season, the 


Le Mn UTE, 482) nalla T twat warrendered, 
Mairie han ntl. n — sume pus which the Tusnk (p. 295] 
PU tir t Tursk says that Binh Mülah means 
"peer. —— whieh ia one af the wvatárs ^ 
* Reganting the euitivation of ar¢fenta (imffron) wide aldo Tezuk, p 45. 
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Army returned with Yürof Kháün, end arrived, in the Blab year, at Court. 
Todar Mal wae made responsible for Yaaufu person. 

As Ya*qüb. Khün and a large party of Kashmiris continued the 
stroggle, Qasim (No. 59) wax ordered to march into Kashmir to pat an 
vnd to the rebellion. YaSqab was again on several occasions defeated, 

Inthe Sind year YOsul was set at liberty, received. from. Akbar a 
Jagr in Bihàr (-4harn., ITI, 547) und was made u commander of 600, 
He served jm Bengal In the Sith year, be accompanied Min Singh to 
‘Orisa, and commanded the detachment which marched over JThürkand 
aul Kokra + (Chatiya Nagpir) to Mednipür (Adbern,. TI, 641), 

YaSqib Khan, soon after, submitted, and paid. his respecta to Akbar, 
when, ín tho 34th year, the Court had gone to Kashmir (p. 412). 

Yüsuf Khün is not to be confonnded with No. 3588. 

229. Nür Quiij. son of Altün Quiij. f 

AMtün or altün i» Turkish, and means ** gold " 


him in the expedition to Idar, which Akbar had ordered to be made when 
moving, in the 2ist year, from Ajmir to Gogundla. In the fight with the 
-zamAnilaz of Tdar, N,Q. was wounded, In the 25th year, lio served under 
Sultin Murid against Mirzà Muhammad Hakim. Tn the 30th yrar, he 
Ayain served under Qulij Khan, who had been made governor of Gujrat, 
He continued to serve there under Khankhiniin (No. 29), and returned 


P. The Tobagüt calla him Khwajo SAbd" Hay, and says that he was 
an Amir. He had been mentioned above on pp. 468, 471. 
231. Shah Quli Khan Naranji. 
Aba "I-Fagl says that Shih Quli wasn Kurd from near Baghdad. He 
053 Koira waa mentioned above en p. 4X4. Wt W the old nage of Chutiys Nigpar, 
of the pargunuas of whieh (4 still called Kola or Khukea, av tun ihe ruryay msp, 
i e riea em EE 
>" . 
eT ed SOs RET OA 
n tu 
sallit Mód i In the Tu bs Madhi sand Lakhini Rly of Kokra, ret ree 
‘Kbjin’s detachment, ta which the eantingonta R— inion ut 
ip 446 and. Proceediggs AS. Bengal, for May, 1821], and. Püran af Gitthor bolanged 
(Abborndane HI, 041). ‘ eas 
Koken te again mentioned In the Tecaba J, 








154, 155), whete it 1o dedined 


w 1026, by Thrahim Khan Feth-jenw, poverner af Hiház, who was stianaliniled sith 
fow distiotuls ami "2 which tho Ràjaa sert him as tribute. Thes then AM 
 Durjun SAL Hoe wae Ooptured with several uf hie relatiwes Us & wave, and the dis wea 


to Bihár, 
The Trak hes (Le) a few intecosting nows on tho diamonds of Koken, 





Nür Qulij was a relation of Qulij Khiin (No. 42), He served under 


Av » hilly district between smnth Bilir amt tho . Ir was ren — P 
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was an oll servant of Humayün. In the firai year of. Akbar's reign, ho 
served under Khizr Khán (p. 394; note 1) in the Panjab.. He woe much 
attached to Bayram. In the 11th year, he wan sent to Gadha, when 
Mahdi Qasim Khan (No. 26] had left that provitice without permission 
for Makkah. 

The Tabagüt calis lim a commander at 1,000. 

His son, Pádishüh Quif, was a poet, and wrote under tha naniu of 
Jasbi. A fow verses of his are given below in the list of poeta, 

232. Farrukh Khan, son of Khán-i Kalan (No. 16). 

He was mentioned on pp. 338 and 384. According to the Tabajgót, 
le served, in. 1001, in Bengal. 

233, Shádmán, son of Khán-i A*gun Koka (No. 21). 

Vide above, p. 346. 

234. Hakim SAyn* ‘l-Mulk, of Shiraz. 

Hs is not to be confounded with Hakim" 'I-Mulk ; vide below amang 
the Physicians of the Court. 

He-was a learned man and a clever writer. He traced hís origin, on 
his mother’s side, to the renowned logician Muhagqiq-4 Dawwant, The 
historian Badà oni was a friend of hie. Akbar also liked him very much, 
In the 9th year he was sent as ambussador to Chingia Khan of Gujnit, 
In the 17th year he brought IStimid Khan (No. 67) and Mir Aba Turab 
to the Emperor. He also accompanied Akbar on his march to the eastern 
provinces of the empire. Afterwards, in $83, he was sent to Adil Khan 
of Bijüpür, from where, in 985, he returned to Court (Radd,ont II 350). 
He was then made Fawjdàr of Sambhal, In the 20th year, when «Amb 
Bahadur and other Bengal rebels created disturbances, he fortified 
Bareli, and refusing all offers, held out till tha arrival of an. Imperial 
corps, when he defeated the rebels In the same Your he was made 
Sadr of Bengal, and in the 31st. vear Bakhaht of the Süba of Agra, He 
was then attached to the Dakhin corps of 5 Axis Koka (No. 21), and received 
Handia a» jügir. When CAziz; for some reason, eahcelled his jügir, he 
went without permission to Court (30th year), but was at first refused 
audience. On inquiry, however, Akbur reinstated him. 

He died at Handia on the 27th Zi Wijja, 1003 ( addon: IL, 403). 

The Mirzà*i Masjid, also called Pádishhr Masjid, in Oid Barell, Mirzi*i 
Mabulla, was built by him. The inscription on it bears the date 987 
(34th year), when the Hakim was Fawjjdár of Samhhal. 

He was also à poet, wod wrote under the fakhallus of Dawà i. 

235. Jinish Bahadur. 

Jünish Bahádur was mentioned on p. 388. He was at first in the 
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service of Mirzà. Mulummad Hakim. king of Kabul — After the death, 


fn the Sth year, of bix master, he came with his sinx to India. Soon 


alter, he served under Zayn Koka (No, 34) against the Y üsnfzài*s, and 
saves! Zayn's life in the Khaybar catastrophe. Tn the 35th rear, be served 
under the Khinkhinin in Thathsh, and returned with him, in the 38th 
year, to Court, Later, he served in the Dakhin, Ho died in the 46th year 
(1009). He yeas an excellent soldier. 

His eon, ShaupatSat Khiin Shiidy Bog. He waa made, in the 7th year of 
Shihjehin's reign, a commander of 1,000, and recanted the title of 
Shid Khan. In the 12th your, he was sent a^ ambassador to Nogr Muham- 
mad Khin of Balk. On his return, in the Mth year, he was made à 
commander of 1,500, and wu» appointed governor ef Bhakkar, ele 
Shah Qull Klan. Afterwards, on the death of Ghayrat Khan, he was 
male governor o£ Thathah and a commander of 2,000, In the 19th 
year he was with Prince Murid Bakhsh in Balkj and Badakbshán. In 
the 2int year he wus appointed governor of Kábnl, rice Siwi Ram, 
and hold, in the following year, an important command under Awrangzib 
in the Qandahir expedition and the conquest of Bust. In the 24rd -vear, 
he was made a commateler of 24900, two thousand five lmndred horse. 
and reosived the coveted distinetion of # flag and a drum, Two years 
later, in the 25th year, he served again befor Qundahár, nnd was made, 
on Shihjahin’s arrival in Kabul, & commander of 3,500, three thousand 
borse, with the title of SAwgáSat Khi. In the 26th yoar, he served 
under DàArà Shikoh before Qandahár, and with Rustam Khin Bahádur ai 
Bust. He died soon after. Ho had à son of the name of Muhammad Sa*id. 

236. Mir Táhiri Müsawt. 

He i» not to be eonfounded with Nos. 94. 111, and 201. Accordmg to 
the Tatoyit, Mir Tahir is “the brother of Mirzà Vüsuf Payawt (No. 87), 
and was distinguished for his bravery”. I would thus appear that 
Abüà "E-Fazl makes no difference between the terms Ragawy and Máüsivi 
(vide p. 414, under No, 61). 

237. Mirza *Ali Beg, *Alamsháhi. 

He i$ mentioned m the Akbarnáma among the grandees who ancom- 
panied MunSim to Bengal and: Orfsá, and took part in the battle of Talaro,i 
(p. 406). After the outbreak of the. Bongal Military revolt, he joined » 
covapiracy made by Mir Zaks, SAbdI Kor, Shihit-i Badakhwht, and Kijak 

fasiwul, to go over to the rebola. The plot, however, was discovered : 
they were all imprisoned, but Mir Zaki alone was executed, Adbarndins, 
TL, 262. 
His epithet *Alamshdhi is not cleur to me. 
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He must not be confounded with the more illustrious 

[Mirzá &Ali Beg-i Akbarshahr)." 

He was born in Badakhshán, and 1s aid to have been a highly educated 
man. When he came to India he received the tith of Alharshaii. In 
the 3th year, he commanded the Ahadis on Shihrikh’s expedition to 
Kashmir (p, 535); i 

Later, he served under Prince Murad in the Dakhin. When the 
prince, after making peace, returned from Abmadnayar, Sidiq Khin 
(No. 43) occupied Mahksr. But new disturbances broke out ander the 
Dakhin leaders, Azhdar Khán and SAyn Khan, aguinet whom Sadiq sent 

e & corps under M, *Ali Beg. He suddenly fell on them and routed them, 
carrying off much plunder and many dancing giris (samdn-i okhüra). 
In consequence af this defeat, Khudawand Khan and other Amirs of the 
- Nigdinahi marched against the lmperialists with 10,000 horse, but 
Ó Sádiq and M. A. B. defeated them. In the 43rd year, M. A. B. took 
Fr Fort Ráhütara (»2.3) near Dawlatábád, after & siege of one month, 
oceupied, im the same vear, Patan on the Dodavari, and took Fort 
Lohgadh, “ Both forts,” saya the author of the Ma*igir, “ have, from 
want of water, become uninhabitable (mismdr xhuda), and are $0 to thie 
* day." Later, M. A. B. served under Abü 'I-Fuzl, nnd distinguished himsaell 
" in the conquest of Abmadnagar. In the 46th year, he received a dram 
and a flag, and continued to serve, under the Khinkhinin, in the Dakhin. 
In the beginning of Jahingir's reign, lie was mado à commander of 
4.000, jagirdiir of Sambhal, and governor of Kashmir. He served in the 
pursuit of. Khusraw (T'uzuk, p, 30). Later, he received a fuyal in Audh. 
When Jahangir went to Ajmir, he went to Court. One day, he paid a 
visit to tha tomb of Musin" 'd-Dind Chiahti On seeing the tomb of 
Shihbaz Khan (p. 439), he atooped down, and embracing it, exclaimed : 
“Ob! he was an old friend of mine.” The same moment, he fell forward 
n corpse, and was buried at the same spot (22nd Kabi* 1, 1025). 
lt i said that he kept fow soldiem and servants, but paid them 
well. In his hubüts he was un epicurean. He was looked upon As à great 
patron of the learned, Hw died ehildless, at the oge of seventy-five 
(Tueuk, p. 163), 
238. Rim Das, the Kachwiha 
His father was à poor man of the name of Ordat (22,4), and lived at. 
Lüni (or Baüli, ede p. 435). Ram Dia was at first in the service of Ray 
Sal Darbari (No. 106), and was recommended by tim to the Emperor. 


4 The Trend Ip. 11 belonged to the shied Dist, a very doubtful term, 
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His faithfulness waa almost proverbial. In the 17th year, when Todar 
Mal was ordered to assist MunSim in Bihar, he waa made his nd*i in the 
Financial Department, and gained Akbar's favour by his regularity and 
diligence, Hoe amassed a fortune, and though he had a palace at Agra 
noar Hatiy&pul, he lived in the guard. house, * always watching with his 
900 Rájpüte, spear in. hand," 

Immediately before Akbar's death he put hie men over the treasures 
of the palace with a view to preserve them for the lawful heir, Jahangir, 
with whom he stood in high favour, sent hint, in the 6th year, with 
SAbd* 'Ilah Khan to Gujrat and the Dakhin, and gave him the title of 
Rája and a flag, Rantanbhür being assigned to him aa jagir (Tuzuk, p. 98). 
It seems that he received the title of Raja Karan, After the defeat of the 
Imperialista, Jahüngir wished to make an example of the Amirs who had 
hrought disgrace on the Imperial arms. He ordered their pictures to be 
drawn, and taking the portraits one after the other into his hand, abused 
each Amir right royally, Looking at Ram Dis’s portrait, he said : '* Now, 
when thou wert in Ray Sal's servive, thm hadet a tanks per diem; but 
my father took an interest in thee, and made thee an Amir, Do not 
Räjpūts think Aight a disgraceful thing } Alas! thy title, Raju Karan, 
ought to have taught thee better, Mayest thou die without the comforts 
oi thy faith." Rim Daa was immediately sent to Bangash, where, in 
the same year, he died (1022), When Jahangir heard of his death, he 
said, " My curse has come true; for the Hindüs believe that a man who 
dies beyond the Indus, will go straight to hell." 

He was a liberal man, and gave rich presents to jesters and singers. 

His eldest son, Noman Das, in the 48th year of Alcbar’s reign, left the 
Court without: permission, and went home. At the request of his father, 
Shah Qull Khan's men. were to bring him back to Court by force. Bat 
Naman defied them ; a struggle ensued, and he was killed. Ram Dis 
was so grieved, that Akbar paid him a visit of condolence. 

His second son, Dalap Das, hid the sume character as his father ; but 
he died young. 

Iù the Tuzuk (p. 312) a villa near a apring called Inch (ei), between 
Bünpür! and Kakipir in Kashmir, is montioned, which Akbar had given 
Ram Das, Vide also Tuzuk, p. 39, L 3. | 

230 Muhammad Xbàn Niyázi. 

Abd 'l-Fagl ranks him among the commanders of 500. Under Jahangir 
he rose to a command of 2,000. Like Mirzi Rustam Safawi and Abi 


[* Panipar t—BH.] 
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"Hasan Turbsti, he refused a title; for he said that his name was 
Muhammad, than which no better name existed. 

He served under Shühbár Khan (No, 80) in Bengal, and disti 
himeulf in the fights near the Brahmaputra. It is said that Shihbax was 
#0 anxious to retain his services, that he gave him a lac of rupees per 
annum, Later, he served, under the Khinkhinin in the conquest of 
Thathah, and inflicted the final blow on Mirza Jint Beg (No. 47) near 
Lakhi, where he obtained a signal victory, though far outnumbered by 
the enemies. From that time, the Khinkhiniin was his friend. 

Under Jahüngir, he took à leading part in the Daklin wars, expecially 
iy the fights with Malik ‘Ambar near Kharkf, « famous battlefield (vide 
note to No. 255), and continued to serve there undet Prince Shabjahan. 

He died in. 1037, The tarigh of hisdeath is 20 Uy! olt geet," Muham- 
mad Khan, the saint, is dead.” He was a man of great piety. His day 
was carefully divided ; religious exercises, the reading of commentaries on 
the Qur*an, conversing with holy men, sleeping and eating, each had its 
fixed time. Nor did he ever depart from his routine except on the march. 
He never neglected the ablution (wird) prescribed by the law, People 
told. many miraeulons stories (kAawarig) of him. 

During his long stay in the Dakhin, he held Ashti (in the Warda 
district) as jagir, and made it his home. He adorned the town with several 
mosques, houses, and gardens. “ At present," says the author of the 
Ma*^ügpr, ' there ie only one of his hundred houses left, the store house 
whore his lamps were kept; the whole town and the neighbourhood 
are deserted, and do not yield a tenth part of the old revenue. 
Even among his descendants there ix none left that may be called a man. 
of worth (Lui na-mwind ki rushd-i dàsha báshad)." 3 5 
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He was buried in Ashti, People often pray at his tomb, 

The men of his contingent were mostly Niyazt Afghiins, [Hf one of them 
diod, he gave a month's pay to his family; ot, if he had no — half 
a month's pay to lis beirs. 

His son, Abmad Khan Niyial, was in the 40th: yoar of Shahjabin’s 
reign a commander of 2,500 (Padishahnáma, H, 386, 725). 

240, Abi 'l-Mugaffar, am of Ashraf Khán (No. 74). 

From the AMarndme (IT1, 248) we see that in the 2ith year (987) i 
he was stationed in Chanderi and. Narwar, and was ordered to assist, in 
suppressing the Bihar rebels (II, 273). In the 28th year he served in 
ae (ULL, 423), and Badd oni, T1 (823). Vide also ander No. 74. 

Khwájagi Muhammad Husayn, Mir Barr, 

e ae E AAE M ORA AUE INS 59) ail had the title of 
Mir Barr, in contradistinotion to that of his brother, He came in the Sth 
year with Munim (No, 1) from Katnl to India, When dissensions broke 
‘out between (Ghani Khin, Mun‘im's son, and Haydar Mabammad Khan 
Akita begi (No. 66), whom Mun*im had left as hin na@*ihe in Kabul, Haydar 
was called to Court, and Abü "-Fath, son of Mon‘im’s brother, was sent 
there to assist Ghani. Mubammad Wusayn aceompanied Abi ‘I-Foth. 
He remained a long time in Kabul. After liis return to India, he accom- 
panied the Emperor on hie march to Kashmir, His honesty and punctuality 
made him a favourite with the Emperor, and he was appointed Mir 
Bakásal (master of the Imperial kitchen) and was also made a commander 
of 1,000, 

In the 5th. year of Jahüngir, he officiated for Hishim (No. 226) as 
governor of Kashmir. On Háshim's arrival he returned to Court, and died ' 
in the end of the 7th year (1021; Tusuk, p. 114). 

Ho had no children. The Turwk aays that he was quite bald, and had 
neither moustache nor beard. Hix voice was shrill like that of a eunuch. 

249. SAbé 'l-Qaeim, brother of SAba "l-Qadir Akhfind. 

He is not to be confounded with Nos. 199 and 251. Badé,oni (11, 223), 
calla him 4 native of Tabriz, and eays that his brother was Akbars 
teacher (dkhiind)}. 1m 991, Abü 'I-Qüsim was made Diwin of Gujrat, 

243, Qamar Khan, son of Mir “Abd” 'I-Latif of Qazwin (No, 161), 

He served under Munim (No. 11) in Bengal, and was present in the 
battle of Takaroj (p. 406), In the 22nd yoar ho served under Shihib 


1 Abàá "LE Fotb, who on «has vrroneausiy bern called CAbd* "IL Vath, war the 
: im" v Babi ont. IT, 06, has Fasá*:l Bez. lmt the 4 Pbhdrndeus 
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in Gujrát (4Ibarn., IIT, 190) and in the. 94th year under Todar Mal in 
Bihár. In the 25th year he took part in the battle near Sultanpür Bilhari' 
(p. 400, and. 4Ibarn,, HT, 305). 

His son, Kawkab, fell into disgrace under Jahangir for some fault. 
He was flogged and imprisoned. Regarding his restoration to favour, 
vule Tuzuk, p. 219. 

244. Arjum Singh, 

245, Sabal Singh, | sons of Raja Min Singh (No. 30). 

246, Bakat Singh, 

Some MSS, have Durjan* instead of Arjun. The name of Sakat Singh, 
moreover, recurs again at No, 342. There is little doubt that at the latter 
place we should read Zl'immat Singh, though all MSS. have Sakat. 

Nor is it clear why Abü 'EFagl has not entered the name of Bhi,o 
Singh, who at Akhar's death was u commander of 1,000, and was gradually 
promoted during Jahángir's reign to a mansab of 5,000. Like his elder 
brother Jagat Singh (No. 160), he died from. excessive drinking (1030), 
His name often occurs in the T'uzuk. 

Arjun Singh, Sabal Singh, and Sakat Singh, served in the 37th year 
in the conquest of Orisi. Sekat Singh, in the 26th year (989), had served 
in Kabul. They died before their father, 

Himmat Singh distinguished himself under his father in the wars 
with the 

CoL J. O, Brooke in his Politica! History of the State of Jeypore (Selec- 
tions from the Records, Government of India, Foreign De 
No. LXV, 1868) mentions six sons of Min Singh, Jagat, Arjun, Himmat, 
Saket, Bhim, and Kalyin Singh. ‘The last two are not mentioned by 
Muhammadan historians; nor are Bha,o and Sabal mentioned by 
Brooke, Wide, * A Chapter from Muhammadan History,” in the Calcutta 
Review, April, 1871. 

246. Mostafa Ghilet. $3 : 

A Sayyid Mustafy is mentioned in the Akbarnama (III, 416). He 
served in the 28th year in Gujriit, and was present in the battle near 
Maiséna, 18 kos S E. of Patan, in which Sher Khan Falidt was defeated, 

2. Nagar Khan, son of Sa*id Klün, the Gakkhar. 

A brother of his is mentioned below, No, 232. Vide Nos. 170, 171. 
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The Tabaqit calls him Nagar Beg, son of Said Khan, and saya that 
in 1001 lie was a Hazāri. 
Mughul historians give tho following tree of the Gakkhar chiefs — 
Sultan — Gakkhar, 





1 eal tug. ccce: Bl M 
— — — — —M c 
L Kamil Khin t cid iie —— Mii. 
Moe Ka 1: Nagar Ki Jalst — 
2. stdh Nobel Akbar Quit Sultan. 
* Murid Quii Sulán. 
Allah Qu 


Jalal Khan was killed in 1620 (15th year) in Bangash, and his son 


Akbar Quil, who then served at Kangra, was made a commander of 1,000, 


and sent to Bangash (Tusuk, pp: 307, 208). 

Jahangir, after the suppression of Khusraw’a revolt, passed on his 
way to Kabul through the Gakkhar district (Tuzuk, pp. 47, 48). He left 
the Bahat (lst Muharram, 1016) and came to Fort Rohtás, the cost of 
which he states to have been 161,000,000 dims, “which is equal to 
4,025,000 rupees in Hindistant money, or 120,000 Persian timiins, or 
1 érb, 9,175,000 silver Hális of Turini money.” After à march of 4] hos, 
he came to Tila, tila in the Gakkhar dialect meaning "a hill", He then 
came to Dik Bhakrala, bhakrü meaning " forest". The way from Tila 
to Bhakrá passes along the bed of the Kahan river, the banks of which 
are full of kanir? flowers. He then came to Hatya, which was built by a 
Gukkhar of the name of Hathi (mentioned in Mr. Delmerick' s History of 
the Gakkhars, Journal Asiatic Society Bengal, 1871). The district from 
Margala to Hatya is called Pothwir; and from Rohtás to Hatyà dwell 
the Bhügiyáls, a tribe related to the Gakkhars. From Hatya, he marched 
41 koe and reached Pakka, so called because it hus a " pucca" sari Four 
and a half bos further on, ho came to Kur, which means in the Gakkhar 
dialect “ rngged *. He then went to Rawalpindi, which is said to have 
been built by a Hinds of the name Rawal, pili meaning "a village", 
and gives a few curious particulars regarding the river and the pool 
of the place. From Riwalpindi he went to Kharbüza, where a dome may 
be seen which has the shape of a melon (RAarbüza). "The Gakkhars used 





[$ Kaair, probably lancer m. " a apeciee of olander." —P.] 
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formerly to collect tolla there. He then eame to the Kalapánt, and to 
tho Märgala pass, mar meaning " killing" and gala " & carnwnn", " Here 
ends thé country of the Gakkhars. They are a brutish race, always at 
feud with each other, Taskad them to live in peace; but thay will not. t 

The Padihàáhnáma (11, 240, 204, 206, 122; 733, 740) mentions several 
Gakkhar chiefs -— 

1. Akbar Quif Sultan, a commander of 1,500, 1,500 horse, died in the 
Ith year of Shühjabün's reign. His son Murád Quli Sultün, was under 
Shühjahün, a commander of 1,500, 1,000 horse (Padishahn., TL, 410, 485, 
512, 523, 565, 595, 655, 730). 

2. Jabbar Qull (brother of Jalal Khan),* 1,000, 800 horse. 

3. Khizr Sultan (son of Nagar Khán),* 800, 500 horse, died in the 12th 
year Shahj.’s reign. 

The PadishiinGma (I, p. 432) mentions these Gakkhars’ mules as 
famons, 

The Ma*dsir-§ * Alamgiri (p. 155) also mentions Marid Quli and his 
son Allah Quii. Allah Quil'a daughter was married to Prinoe Muhammad 
Akbar, fourth son of Awrangzib, on the 3rd Rajab, 1087. 

248, Ram Chand, son of Madhukar [Bundela], 

He is also called Ram Sch, and was mentioned on p. 356. He was 
introduced at court by Sadiq Khan (No. 43), when Akbar was in Kashmir 
(1000). In the first year of Jahangir's reign we find him in rebellion, 
evidently because his right of succession was rendered doubtful by the 
predileetion of the emperor for Bir Singh De,o, Rám Chand’s younger 
brother. In the end of the first year, he was attacked by *Abd" 'Ilüh 
Khán, who moved his jágir from Kálpi to Üdeha. On the 37th Zt 
Qa*da, 1015, Rám Chand was brooght fettered to court; but Jahüngir 
bad his fetters taken off, gnye him a dress of honour, and handed him over 
to Raja Bisa of Dhameri. “ He never thought that he would be treated 
sa kindly " (Tuzuk, p. 42). But Udeho was handed over to Bir Singh De,o 
aa a reward for the murder of Abii ‘l-Fazl. 
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In the 4th year of his reign (1018), Jahüngír married Rām Chand’s 
daughter at the request of her father (vide Tusuk, p. TT; and alo 
Nu, 225, not), 

He appears to have died in 1021, and was succeeded by his son 
Bharat Singh. Tusuk, p, 112. 

Mnhammadan historians give the following tree of the Üdcha 
Bundelas :— 

PA Port, lonia Odin in. aco Ui 





Lola Chad — — 
(died childimes]. (died 1000). 
= =] — 
E Chand 2 Hodal Rao 5. Bir the murderer 6f 
(did MP] —— (kibed, p. 382) Boa reel patel ony 


The Ma*égir contains biographical notes of nearly all of them. Vide 
also Thornton's Gazeticer, under Oorvha. 

Bent Dis ond Bhagwan Dae wore killed by à Ra]püt in the [5th year 
of Sháhjahán's reign. They held commande of 500, 200 horse, and 1,000, 
600 horse, respectively. 

Chandr Man was in the 20th year of Sh. a commander of 1,500, 800 
horse. 

Vide Padishthnama, 1, 172 (where another Bundela of the name of 
Suhk Dov is mentioned), 205, 241, 368, 372, 425; II, 731, 734. 

The Ma*àáxr4 CÁlamgii mentions several Bundelas, as Satr Sil, 
Jaswant Singh, Indarman (died 1088) and the rebellious sons of Champat 
(Le., pp. 161, 163, 169, 373, 424). Vide also under No. 249. 

Bir Singh De,o, the murderer of Abt 'l-Fagl is often called in bad 
MSS. Nar Singh Deo. Thus also in the printed editions of the Turuk, 
the Ist volume of Padish@hndima, the SAlamgirnima, ete., and in Elphin- 
stone's History. ‘The temples which he built in Mathura at a cost of 33 
lacs of rupees, were destroyed by Awrangzib in 1080, — (Ma'asir4 
Sálamgiri, p. 95.) 


puppe pp — Un—— ——  ————S——— i —— 
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249. Raja Mukatman, tho Bhadauriya. 


Bhadawar is the namo of u district S.E. of Agra; its chief town is 
Hatkünth (eide p. 341, note 4), The inhabitants are called Bhadauryas. 
They were known as daring robbers, and though so near the capital, they 
managed to maintain their independenee till Akbar had their chief 
trampled to death by an elephant, when they submitted. 

The next chief, Mukatmnan, entered the imperial service, and rose to a 
mangab of 1,000; Tn 992, he served in Gujrit (Adbarndma, IL, 423, 438). 

Under Jahangir, we find « chief of the name of Raja Bikramajit, 
who served under *Abd* 'Iláh against the Rand, and later in the Dakhin, 
He died in the 11th year of Jahüngir and was succeeded by his son Bhoj. 
Bayyid Abmad's edition of the Tuzwk (p. 108) mentions a Bhadaurya 
chief Mangat, who in the 7th year served in Bangash ; but the name is 
doubtful. 

Under Shihjahin, the head of the Bhadauriyn clan was Raja Kishn 
Singh. He served in the first year under Maliibat Khin against Thujhir 
Singh, und in the Srd year against Khan Jahiin Lodi and the Nigüm" 
"L-Mulk, who had afforded Khün Jahán protection. In the 6th year, he 
distinguished himself in tbe siege of Dawlatübüd. Three years later, 
in the 9th yesr, he served under Khán Zamán against Sáhü Bhónsla. 
He died in the 17th year (1053), 

In the. Pádishàhnáma (1, b., 309) he is mentioned as a commander of 
1,000, 600 horse. 

As Kishn Singh had only à &n by à concubine, he was succeeded by 
Badan Singh! grandson of Kishn’s uncle. He was made a Raja and a 
commander of 1,000. In the 21st vear, at à darbár, à mast elephant ran 
up to him, took up one of his mon with its tusks, when Badan Singh stuck 
his dagger into the animal, which, frightened aa it wna at the same time 
by a fire wheel, dropped the unfortunate man. Shibjahan rowarded 
the bravery of the Rája with a &AifSat, nnd remitted 50,000 Ra. ont of the 
2 lacs which was the assesament of the Bhadawar district. 1n the 22nd 
yeur he was made a commander of 100. In the 25th year he served 
under Awrangzib, and in the 26th under Dara Shikoh, before Qandahar, 
where in the following year be died. 

His sott Maha Singh was then made u Raja and received a mangab of 
1,000, 800 horse. He served in the 28th year in Kabul. After Dara’s 
defeat he paid his respects to Awrangzib, in whove reign he served against 





! Bo PádishéhoAma, II, 732. The Mo*àsir calla him Bad Singh or Bud Singh- 
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the Bundela rebels, In the 10th year he served under Kamil Khan 
against the Yisufza*is, He died in the 28th year, 

He was succeeded by his son Odat Singh (vide Ma*üvir-i SAlamyirs, 
p. 226 and p, 228, whore the Bibl. Ind. edition has wrongly Radar Singh 
for Odat 8.), He had before served under Jai Singh in the Dakhin, and 
was in the 24th yesr made commandant of Chitor (L.e,, p. 196). 

20). Raja Rim Chandr, zamindar of Oriea. 

Rogarding him, vide Stirling's report of Orisi, Aviatic Rescarches, 
vol xv. His name oceurs often in the narrative of Min Singh's conquest 
of Orisà (37th year of Akbat's reign), 

The province of Khurda (South Orisā) was conquered and annexed 
to the Dihli empire by Muksrram Khan (wide No, 200), in the 12th year 
of Jahüngir's reigu (Tusuk, p. 215). 

251, Sayyid Aba 'l-Qüsim, son of Sayyid Muhammad Mir «Adi — 
(No. 140). 

He served in the 25th year (998) in Bihar, and in the battle of Sultán-- 
plr Bithari; also, in the $3ed year, against the Yüsufzá*ia. 

The Tárükh Ma*sümi (Dowson, Aliiofs Historians, I, p. 243) gives 
earlier but perhaps more correct dates regarding the appointment to 
Bhakkar and the death of the Mir SAdl, eis. his arrival at Bhakkar, 1th 
Ramazan, 983, and his death there, 8th Sha*bán, 994 (October, 1570). 
He was succeeded by his son Abà 'I-Fazl, who is not mentioned in the A*in. 
On the 9th Zi '-bijjah, 985 (Feb., 1578), IStimid (No. 119) arrived at 
Bhakkar, 

262. Dalpat, son of Riy Riy Singh. 

He has been mentioned above, p. 386. 


XVIII. Commanders of Pour Hundred. 


253, Shaykh FaysL son of Shaykh Mubarak of Nagor. 

The name of this great poet and friend of Akbar was AbG 'l-Fays, 
Fayzi is his tabballus. Towards the end of his life in imitation of the form 
of the takhallus of his brother Slim, he assumed the name of Fayyázs. 

Fayzi was the eldest won of Bhaykh Mubürak of Nágor. Shaykh 
Mubürak (vide pp. 178, 195, 207, 219) traced his origin to an Arabian 
dervish from Yaman, who in the 9th ceotury of the Hijrah had settled - 
in Siwistán, where he married. In the 10th century, Mubàárak's father 
went to Hindüstàn and settled at Náügor. — Several of his children having 
died one after the other, he called his next child Mubarak. He was born 
in 911, When a young man, Mubürak went to Gujrát and studied under 
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Khatib Abü '-Fagl of Kázarün and Mawlina SImid of Laristin, In 
950, Mubarak settled at Agra. It is said that he often changed hia 
religious opinions, Under Islam Shih, he was a Mahdawi, and had to 
suffer persecution in the beginning of Akbar’e reign; he then became 
a Naqshbandi, then a Hamadani, and lastly, when the court was full of 
Persians, he inclined to ShiSiam. But whatever his views may have been, 
the education which he gave his sons Fayzi and Abd ‘l-Fagl, the greatest 
writers that. India has produced, shows that he was a man of compre- 
hensive wenius, Shaykh Mubarak wrote » commentary to the Qur*án, 
in four volumes, entitled MaybaS* ‘t-Suyiin,’ and another work of the 
title of Jawimi** 'I-kalóm. Towards the end of his life, he suffered from 
partial blindness, and died at Lühor, on the 17th Zi Qa*da, 1001, at the 
age of 90 years. Tho (ürikh of his death will be fóund in the words 
ShaykA-i kánul. 

Shaykh Fayzi was born at Agra in 954. His acquirements in Arabio 
Literature, the art of poetry, and in medicine, were very extensive, 
He used to treat poor people gratia. One day he appeared with his father 
before Shaykh SAbd" ‘n-Nabi, the Sudr (p, 282), ated applied for a grant 
of 100 bighss; but he was not only refused, but also turned out of the 
hall with every contumely on account of his tendencies to ShiSism. But 
Fajzis literary fame reached Akbar's ears, and in the 12th year, when 
Akbar was on the expedition to Chitor, he was called to court. Fayzi's 
higoted enemies in Agra interpreted the call as a summons before a 
judge and warned the governor of the town not to let Fayzi easeape. He 
therefore ordered some Mughuls to surround Mubdrak’s house; but 
accidentally Favzi was absent from home. Mubürak waa ill-treated, and 
when Fayzi at last came, he was carried off by force, But Akbar received 
him most favourably, and Fayzi in a short time became the emperor's 
constant companion and friend. He was instrumental in bringing about 
the fall of Shaykh Abd" 'n-Nabi, 

In the 30th year he planned a Kiamsa, or collection of five epics, 
in imitation of the Khamsa of NigümL — The first, Markíz* "l-adwür, 
was to consist of 3,000 verses, and was to be s» jaw (imitation) of 
Nigiml's Makizan® 'l-asrdr; the Sulayman o Bilgis and the Nal Daman 
were to consist of 4,000 verses each, und were to he jamdbs of the Khusraw 
“Shirin and Laylg °Majniin respectively ; and the Haft Kishwar and the 
Akbarnáma, each of 6,000 verses, were to correspond to the Haft Paykar 
and the Sibandarnáma, In the 3drd yearho was made Malik* 'sh-ShuSará, 


! Bsili,oni (IIT, 74) eulle ià. MawluG" ogfdtio 'T-nyün. 
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ot Poet Laureate (Atbar. TE, 559), Though he had composed portions 
of the Khamaa, the original plan was not carried out, and in the 39th. year 
Akbar urged him to persevere, and recommended the completion of the 
Nal Daman. Faygi thereupon finished the poem and. presented, in the 
same year, a copy of it to his imperial master, 

Fayzi suffered from sathma, and died on the 10th Safar, 1004 (40th 
year), The arith of his death is Fayyág3 SAjom, It is said that he 
composed 101 books. "The best known, besides his poetical works, are 
the Sawipi* ‘t-Jham, and the Mawdarid* “t-Kalam, regarding which wide 
below the postical extracts. His fine library, consisting of 4,300 choice 
MSS., was embodied with the imperial library. 

Fayzi had been employed os teacher to the princes; sometimes he 
leo acted as ambassador. Thus, in 1000, he was in the Dakhíin, from where 
he wrote the letter to the historian Badá,oni, who had been in temporary 


disgrace at court, 


Vide also pp. 112, 113, 192, 194, 207, 216, 218; and Journal Asiatic 
Socwty. Bengal for 1869, pp. 137, 142. 

251. Hakim Migri. 

According to Bada,oni (ITE, 165) Hakim Migri was a very learned man 
and a clever doctor. He also composed poema. A satire of his is mentioned 
which he wrote against Khwaja Shama" 'd-Din Khawáfi (No. 159). He 
died in Burhinptir and waa buried there. 

Misri ix mentioned in the Atbarndma, II, p, 629, and p. 845. In the 
latter passage, Aba 'l-Fagl mentions his death (middle of 1009), and states 
that he aw his friend on the deathbed. It is impossible to reconcile 
Abd ‘1-Fazl's date with Rada,onf's statement ; for Bádla,onI died in 1004 
(Journal Asiatie Society Bengal for 1869, p, 143). But both Abà 'L-Fagl 
and Badá,oni speak of the Hakim asa man of a most amiable and unselfish 
character. 

255. Trij, eon of Mirzá Khánkhünün (No. 29). 

He was mentioned on p. 339. During the reign of Jahingir he was 
made Saibadir of Barür nnd Almadnagar. He greatly distinguished 
himself during several fights with Malik SAmbar, especially as Kharki,? 





s Lachm Narüim Shalhj, the author of the Hagigatd Indéstón, says that 
is sled iar trom the khi veri id hah ud ous S any n 
It lios 0 dw RE. ot Dwwlatáliul (tha old Dba amid De ogir of CAIA s d. Din Khi. 
Kharki under JehAngir wns callat Fatbähei. In 1024 à mna) was dug [rem 
— — —* —* meat hed de n — see Y 

(pr. à running ). Later Awra: name toA 
— — — — Kharki wae the seat of Malik CAmbar, 
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for which victories he was mad» a commander of 5,000, In the 12th year 
he served under Prince Shühjahün in the Dakhin. 

lt is said that he was a good soldier, but stingy, and careless in his 
dress, A daughter of his was married (2nd Ramazan, 1026) to Prince 
Shihjahin. The offapring of thi& marringe, Prince Jahün-afroz, was 
born st Agra on the 12th Rajab, 1028, amd died at Burhünpür, at the 
age of 1 year 9 montha (Padishühnáma), 

According to. Grant's Gazetteer of the. Central. Provinces (2nd edition, 
p- 128), Irij’s tomb is at Burbünpür. * The tomb was built during his 
lifetime, and i» really & handsome structure” The statement of the 
flazetfeer that Irij, towards the end of his life, “lived as 4 reelise at 
BurhiinpGr, is not borne out by thy histories ; for according to the Tusuk 
(p: 270) he died of excessive wine drinking. 

At his death (1028) he was only thirty-three years of age. ‘The mansab 
of 400, which Abd ‘l-Fazl assigns him, must therefore have been conferred 
upon him when he was a mere child, 

256. Sakat Singh, son of Raja Man Singh (No. 30). 

Vide above, under No. 244. 

: 207, *Abd* 'llàh [Sarfaràz Khün] son of Khán-i ASgam Mirza Koka 
(No. 21). 
Vide p. 316. l 

Tt was stated (p, 316) on the authority of the Ma dair that he received 
the title of Sardár Khim, which had become vacant by the death ot 
Takhta Beg (No. 195). But the Tusuk (p. 71) gives him the title of 
Sarfarás Khan, This is evidently a mistake of the author of the Ma*dyir ; 
for the title of Sardar Kidn was in the Sth year (1022) conferred on 
Khwaja Yidgar, brother of Abd" "Ilàh. Khán Firūz-jang (Tusuk, p, 116) 
when SAbd" ‘llah Sarfardz Khan was still alive, 

The Ma*dsir also says that SAbd" "Hah accompanied his father to 
Gwülyár (p. 317); but the Tusub (p, 141) states that be was imprisoned. 
in Rantanbhur, from where, at the request of his father, he was called. 
to court, - 

358, SAU Muhammad Asp, 

Badi,oni says (H, p. 57) that " *Ali Mubammad Asp, who is now in 
ihe wervice of the emperor, at the instigation of Jajak* Begum, killed 
Aba ‘I-Fath Beg (p. 333).”" In the 9th year he was in the service of Mirzi 
Mahammad Hakim, king of Kabul. Afterwards, he came to India. 
In the 26th year (989) he served under Prince Murid against his former 


[* Chil, Teri. 
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i master (Akbarndma, HT, 345) ; in the 30th year (993) be served in Kabul 
| (LII, 487, 45). In the 39nd yer he distinguished himself under Abd* 
"-Matlab (No. 83) against the Tárikis (IIT, p. 541). 

Iu the Lucknow edition of the Akbarnidma he is wrongly called SAI 
Muhammad Alif. 

259. Mirzà Muhammad. 

A. Mirza Muhammad was mentioned on p. 399. 

260, Shaykh Báyazid [MuSaggam Khan], grandson of Shaykh Salim 
of Fathptr Sikri. 

Bayazid’s mother nursed Prince Salim (Jahüngir) on the day he was 
born (Tusuk, p. 13), In the 40th year of Akbar's reign. B. was a com 
mander of 400 and gradually rose to & command of 2,000, After Jahangit's 
accession he received » mangab of 3,000 and the title of MuSaggam Khan. 

= Soon after he was made Sübahdár of Dihli (Le., p. 37), snd in the 3rd 
m year a commander of 4,000, 2000 horse, On his death he wa» buried 
at Fatbpür Stkri (Lc., p. 262). 
His son Mukartram Khin was son-in-law to Islim Khan Shaykh 
GAla*® "d-Din (another grandson of Shaykh Salt), under whom he served 
in Bengal! Ho distinguished himself in the expedition to. Küch Hijü, 
L and brought the zamindar Parichhit before the governor? At the death 
J of his father-in-law, Mubtashim Khàn Shaykh Qisim, brother of Islam 
Khan, was made governor of Bengal, and Mukarram Kbin continued 
for one year in his office as governor of Küch Haji ; but as he could not 
agree with Qasim he went to court. 


of Khurdah (Le., pp. 214, 215), for which be was mado a commander of 
5,000, 2.000 horse- He seems to hove remained in Orisa till the Lith 
year (1029) when Hasan SAlf Turkmian was sent thare äs governor (Tuzuk, 
p. 308). In the 16th year M. Kh. came to court and. was made Sübadàr 
of Dihli and Fawjdar of Mewát (Lc., p. 352). 


— — — —— — — — — 


L ! hiim Khin was mariel £o a eter of Aba "k 
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In the 21st year he was sent to Bengal as governor, vice Khánasád 
Khan. He travelled by boat. One day he ordered his ship to be moved 
to the bank, as he wished to say the nfternoon prayer, when a audden 
gale broke forth, during which he and. his companions were drowned, 

261, Ghaznin Khán, of Jalor. 

Ghaznin Khün was ín the 40th year of Akbar's reign a commander 
of 400. He is mentioned in the Pádisháhnáma (I, 167)! as hving served 
during the reign of Jahüngir against the Ráná. 

Bird, in his History of Gujrdt (pp. 124, 405), calls him Ghasnaut Khaw 
and Ghazni Khan, and says he was the aon of Malik Khanjf Jalori, 
Ghaznin Khün seems to have been inclined to join the insurrection of 
Sültän Muzaffar. The Khinkhinin, on the 9th Muharram, 998, went a 
detachment against Jülor; but perceiving that he was not in a fit condition 
to offer resistance, Ghaznin went submissivele to court, The emperor 
took compassion on him, and confirmed him in his hereditary possessions. 

His son Pahat was executed by Jabingir. “When I came to Dih 
Qaziyan, near Ujjain, I summoned Pahár. "This wretch had been put 
by me, after tbe death of his father, in. possession of the Fort and the 
district of Jalor, his ancestral home. He is a young man, and was often 
checked by his mother for his bad behaviour. Annoyed at this, he entered 
with some of his companions her apartments, and killed her, T investi- 
gated the ease, found him guilty, aml had him executed.” (Safar, 1026 ; 
Tuzuk, p. 174), 

Another son of Ghaznin. Khán is Nigim who died in the 6th year of 
Shabjahan's reign. He was a commander of 900, 530 horse (PádisháAn., 
I, h., 313). 

Ghüznin's brother Firüz was a commander of 600, 400 horse, and died 
in the 4th year (Padishahm., I, b., 319). 

The Pádisháhnáma (II, 739) mentions also a Mujáhid of Jálor, who 
in the 20th year of Shühjahün's reign was a commaniler of 800, 800 horse. 

262, Kijak Khwaja, eon of Khwàája *Abd" "lláh. 

The first volume of the Adtarndma (p. 411) mentions a Kijak Khwaja 
among the grandees who nécompanied Humáyün to India. The third 





* Wrongly called in the Bibs. Indica Balition of te PhdéshdAndnes (1, 187), (Ghazall 
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volume of tlie samo work (p. 470) mentions a Kijak Khwüja, who in 993 
served against Qutlü Lohánl in Bengal Vide No. 109. 

263, Sher Khán Mughul. 

264. Fath" 'Háh, «on of Mubammad Wafa. 

He appears to be the Fath" lab mentioned in the ddbarndme (11, 
895) as tlie sharbatdár of the emperor. Akbar made him an Amir, For 
some fault he was sent to the Dakhin ; but as he got ill, he was recalled. 
He recovered and wont on sick leave to Mindi, whore he died (1008). 

260. Ray Manohar, son of Rija Lókaran. 

Rája Lokaran belonged to the Shaykhiwat branch of the Kachhwáhns. 
He served, in the 21st year, under Min Singh, against the Rind, and went 
in the sume year with Rája Bir Bar to Dongarpür,! the zamindir of which 
wished to send his daughter to. Akbar's harem, In the Mth year he 
served under Todar Mal in Bihar, and in the 24th year under the Khan 
Khinain in Gujrat. 

Manohar, in the 22nd year, reported to the emperor on hia visit to 
Amber that in the neighbourhood an old town existed the site of which 
was marked by huge mounda of stone. Akbar encouraged him to rebuild 
it; and laid the foundation himself. The new settlement was called Mol 
Mancharnagar* In the 45th year he was appointed with Ray Durga 
Lal (No. 103) to pursue — Iusayn Mirzá (p. 516), who was caught 
by Khwaja Waisi. 

In the Ist your of Jabingir's reign he served under Prince Parwiz 
agninst the Rana, and was made, in the 2nd year, a commander of 1,500, 
600 horse (Tuzuk, p. 64). He served long in the Dakhin and died in the 
lith. year. 

His son Prithi Chind received after the death of his father the title 
of Ray. and was made a commander of 500, 300 horse (1.c;, p. 160). 

Manohar wrote Persian verses, nnd was called at court Mirzi Manahar ; 
vide my article, “A Chapter from Muhammadan History,” Calcutta 
Review, April, 1871. 

266. Khwája *Abd* 'eSamad, Shirin-qalam (sweet-pen). 

He is not to be confounded with No. 353. 

Khwüja *Abd* 's-Ramad was a Shiriel, His father Khwaja Nigim' 


—.. * The word ERE. Tuis E EE Daten te 
Central India, nn word meeting a Thero sre — — 
E Similarly, the word hir in Mundüri signilies 4 jungle, i 
(Western. Bengal). Thus ale Jhirkamt, or jntigle region, tegien, tba ganara) siamo at 

abuve memtioned on 
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Gier TL T 170, 47 
Tho mapa give a north of Amber, about Lat. 27* 20. 
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"EMulk was. Varir to Shih Shuja* of Shiraz, Before Huümüyün left [rin 
he wont to Tabriz, where SAbd™ ‘¢-Samad paid hisrespects. Ho was even 
at that time known asa painter and calligraphist. Humiyün invited him 
to come to him, and though then unnble to accompany the emperor, 
he followed him in 956 to Kabul. 

Under Akbar 5A. was a commander of 400; but low as his mangab 
was, he had great influence at court. In the 22nd year he was in charge 
of the mint at Fathpir Sikri [Akharnama, III, 195) ; and in the 31at year, 
when the officers were redistributed over the savera! sflbas, he was 
appointed Diwan of Multan. 

As an instance of his skill it is mentioned that be wrote the Sūra 
"LAkbMás (Qui*àn, Sur. CXII) on a poppy seed (ddnahy khashkhash), 
Vide p. 114. 

For his son, vide No, 351. 

261. Silhadi, son of Raja Bihari Mal (No. 23), 

268. Ram Chand Kachhwiha. 

Vide p. 422. 

[Rim Chand Chauhán.] The Ma*Ggir says that, he was the son of 
Badal Singh, and a commander of 500. In the 17th year he served under 
M. SAziz Koka (No, 21) in Gujrat, and in the 26th year under Sultün 
Murüd against M. i 
lie was under. M. Shührukh in the Dakhin, In the fight, in which Rája 
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269. Bahadur Khan Qardir. 

He served in the beginning of the 18th year in Gujrit (4kbarnaima, 
III, 25), in the 26th in Kabul (Lc., 333) and in the siege of Astr (1008). 

The Pédishthnéma (I, b., pp. S11, 315) mentions Abübakr and 
SUnmiin, sons of Bahadur Khan Qürbegi, who seems to be the same 
ofbcer. They died in the 8th and 9th years of Shahjahin. 

270. Banka, the Kachhwaha, 

He served in the 26th year in Kabul (Adorn, IIT, 333). His son 
Haridi Rim was under Shihjahin a commander of 1,500, 1,000 horse, 
and died in the 9th of his reign. 


XIX. Commanders of Three Hundred and Fifty. 


?71. Mirzá Abü Sa'*id z 2 
372. Mirzā Banjar | sons of Suitin Husayn Mirza, 
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"They were mentioned above on p. 325. Mirzé Sanjar is not to be 
confounded with the Mirza Sankar mentioned on p. 533, note 1. 

273. SAM Mardin Bahadur, 

The Tabopat mentions him as having been in 984 (21at year) at court, 
from where he waa sent to Qulij Khán (No. 42) at Idar, who wns to yo to 
Gujrat to see the «hips off which under Sultin Khwaja (No. 108) were 
on the point of leaving for Makkah. Later he served under the Khan 

in Bind, and in the 4let year in the Dakhin. Subsequently, 
he commanded the Talingina corps In the 40th year, he marched to 
Pithri to assist Sher Kipwaja (No, 176) when he heard that Bahadur 
Khan Gilani, whom he had left with a «mall detachment in Talingána, 
had been defeated. He returned and attacked the enemies who were 
much stronger than he; his men fled and he himself was exptured. In 
the xame year Abà "I-Fazl made peace, and $Ali Mardün was set at liberty, 
In the 47th year he served with distinction under Mirzà [rij (No. 255) 
against Malik Ambar. : 

In the 7th year of Jahángirs reign le was attached to the corps 
commanded by SAbd* ‘Hah Khan Firüz-jang, who had been ordered to 
move with the Gajrit army over Nasik into the Dakhin, in order to co- 
operate with the second army corps under Khan Jahin Lodi. SAbd" iah 
entered the hostilo territory. without mèeting the second army, and 
returned towards Gujrat, now pursued by the enemies, In one of the 
fighta which ensued, ©A. M. was wounded and captured. He was taken 
before Malik &Ambar, and though the doctors did everything to save 
him, he died two days later ol his wounds, in 1021 aun. (Tucuk, p, 108), 

His son Karam" ‘lah served under Jahangir (Tusuk, p. 209) and was 
under Shahjahán & commander of 1,000, 1,000 horse, He waa for some 
time commandant of Fort Odgir, und died in the 21st year of Bháhj.'s 


reign. 

274. Razā Quli, son of Khin Jahan (No. 24). 

Vide nbove, p. 3551. 

275. Shaykh Khübü [Quib" 'd-Dm Khàs Chishti] of Fathpür 
Sikri. 

His father was à Shsykheáda of Badá,on, and his mother a daughter of 
Shaykh Salim. Khübü was a foster-brother of Jahangir® When the 
prince was at Dhábád im rebellion against Akbar, he conferred upon 
Khoba the title of Qutb* 'd-Din Khin, and mada him $übadár of Bihár. 








© Vide Dowson, Biliot's Historians, 1. p. 248. 
® Jahangir exys that Khübü'e mother waa dearee to him than his awn mother. 
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On. his accession he made him Sübadár of. Bengal, vice Mán Singh (th 
Jumada 1, 1015; Tusuk, p.37). 
At that time, Sher Afkan SAli Quli Istajlü (mide No. 394) waa tuyüldár 
" of Bardwün, and as his wife Mihr* "n-Nisà [Nür Jahán] was coveted 
- by the emperor, Qutb was ordered to send Sher Afkan to court, who 
however, refused to go. Qutb, therefore, went to Banlwün, i 
Ghiyásá, son of his sister, before him, to persuade Sher Afkan that no 
f harm would be done to him. When Quth arrived, Sher Afkan went to 1 
meet him, accompanied by two men. On his approach, Q. lifted up his 
a hor-whip as n sign for his companions to eut down Sher Afkan, “ What 
is all this?” exclaimed Sher. Qutb waved his hand to call back his mon, 1 
T and advancing towards Sher, upbraided him for his disobedience. His ’ 
[ men mistaking Quth's signal to withdraw, closed round Sher, who 
» rushed with his sword against Qutb and gave him a deep wound in the 
| abdomen. Qutb was a stout man, and seizing the protruding bowels 
with his hands, called out to his men to out down the scoundrel, Amba 
1 Khan, « Kashmiri noble of royal blood, thereapon charged Sher Afkan, 
and gave him n sword cut over the head; but he fell at the same time, 
pierced through by Sher's sword (p. 29, note 1), The men now crowded 
round him and struck him to the ground, Qutb* *d-Din waa still on 
liorseback, when he heard that Sher Afkan had been killed, and he sent 
17 off Ghiyasà to bring his effects and his family to Hardwün. He then 
was removed in à pili. He died whilst. being carried away. His corpse 
i was taken to Fatbpür Stkri and buried. 
Tn 1013 he built the Jamis mosque of Badá,on. 

His son, Shaykh Tbráhim, waa, in 1015, & commander of 1,000, 300 
horse, and had the title of Kishuar Khün. He was for some time governor 
of Rohtas, and served in the beginning of 102] aguinst *Usmán. Y 

Ilahdiya, son of Kishwar Khan, ia mentioned in the Padishahnama 
(L b., 100, 177, 307 ; IT, 344, 379, 411, 484). 

‘276. Ziyá'" 'LMulk, of Kishin. 

The Akbarndma (IIL 490, 628) and the Tusuk (p. TI) mention a 

Ziya Lin. 
. The Hakim Ziyà** "d-Din of Kishan, who undar Shihjahin helt the 
E title of Rabmat Khün, cun scarcely be the same. 
TIT. Hamma Beg Ghatrüghali | 
He may be the brother of No. 203, The Akbarndma (IIT, 255) mentions 
alo a Husayn Beg Ghatraghali 
278. Mukhtar Bog, son of Agha Mulla. 
' Mokitár Beg served under ASyam Khin Kok (No. 21) in Bihar, 
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Gadha-Ra,isin (Atbara. HE, 276, 473), and im the 36th year, under 
Bultàn Murád in Málwa. 

Nasr^ "Iláh, son of Mulhtàr Beg, was under Bhühjahün « commander 
of 700, 150 horse, and died in the 10th year. 

Fath "lah, son of Nasr* "lah, was under Sháhjahán a commander 
of 500, 50 horse ( Pádishühn., I, b., 318; II, 752). 

Abi "I-Fagl ealls Mukhtar Beg the son of Āghā Mullä, This would 
sem to be the Aghi MullA Dawitdir, mentioned on p. 398. 1f so, 
Mukhtar Beg would be the brother ol Ghiyüs" "d-Din Ali (No. 136), 
The Agh’ Mulla mentioned below (Ne. 376), to judge from the Tuzuk 
(p- 27), it the brother of Asaf Khan T11 (No. 98), and had a son of the name 
of Badi** 'z-Zamán, who under Shibjahin was « commander of 500, 
100 horse (Zád., L, b., $27; IT, 751). In Muhammadan families the name 
of the grandfather is often given to the grandchild, 

279, Haydar SAU C Arab. 

He served, in the 32nd year, in Afghanistán (Albarn, IE, 510, 548). 

230, Peshraw Ehàn |Mihtar SaSádat]. 

Mihtar SaSádat had been brought up in Tabriz, and wasin the service 
of Shih Tahmasp, who gave him as a present to Huināyün. Alter 
Humäyün's death- ha was promoted wmd got tho title-of Peshrow Khin. 
In tho 19th year Akbar sent him on a mission to Bihar, where he was 
caught on the Ganges by Gajpatí, the great zamindár (p. 437, note 2). 
When Jagdespir, the stronghold of the Raja, was conquered, Gajpati 
ordered several prisoners to be killed, among them Peshraw. The 
executioner, however, did not kill him, and tokl another man to do so, 
But the latter accidentally could not get his sword out of the scabbard ; 
and the Raja, who was on the point of flying, haying no time to lose, 
ordered him to take P. on his elephant. The elephant was wild and 
restive, and the man who was in charge of P. fell from the animal and 
got kicked, when the brute all at once commenced to roar in anch a 
manner that the other elephants ran away frightened. Although P.’s 
hands were tied, he managed to get to the kaláwa (p. 135) of the driver 
and thu» sat frm ;. but the driver, unable to manage the brute, threw 
himself to the ground and. ran away, leaviug P. alone on the elephant. 
Next morning it got quiet, and P. threw himself down, when he was 
picked up by a trooper who had been searching for him. 

In the 21at year he reported at court the defeat of Gajpati* (.tkbarn., 
HI, 163). In the 26th year he served in Bengal (Le., p. 289). Later he 


* Gajpstis hrotber, Bairl Sil, had boon killed (Aisern,, TIT, 162). 

















was sent to Nigam" 'I-Mulk of the Dakhin, and afterwards to Bahádur 
Khan, son of Raja SAli Khiin of Khándesh, His mission to the latter 
wes in vain, and Akbar marched to Asir, P. distinguished himself in 
the siege of Maligndh, 

Jahángir made him a commander of 2,000, atid continued him in his 
Office aa auperintendent of the. Farráxh-khána (Quartermaater). 

P. died itr the Srd year, on the lit Rajab, 1017. Jaháugir says (Tuzuk, 
p. 71) " He was an excellent servant, and though ninety years old, ho 
was smarter than many a young man, He hnd amassed a fortune of 
15 lacs of rupees. Hix son Rydyat is unfit for anything; but for the sake 
of his father, I put him in charge of half the Farrdeh-Ehdna. 

281. Qazi Hasan Qazwini. 

In the 32nd year (995) hi served in Gujrat (Akbarn., 111, 537, 554, where 
the Lucknow edition hax Qazi Husayn), and later in the siege of Aair 
(ke, HI, 825), 

262. Mir Murad-i Juwayni. 

He is not to be confounded with No. 380, but may be the same as 
mentioned on p, 380, 

Juwayn is the Arabic form of the Persian Gaijin, the name of a small 

town, in Khurisán, on the road between Bistim and Nishipar. It lies, 
according to the Ma*àsir in the district of Bayhaq, of which Sabzwir 
is the capital, and is renowned as the birthplace of many learned men 
and. poeta. 
Mir Murad belongs to the Sayyids of Juwayn. As be had been long 
in the Dakhin, he was also called Dakhini. He wasan excellent shot, and 
Akbar appointed him rifle-instractor to Prince Khurram. He died, in 
the 46th year, as Bakhsht af Láhor. He had two sons, Qisim Khan 
and Hishim Khan. 

Qasim Khin way an excellent poet, and rose to distinction under 
Islüm Khán, governor of Bengal, who made him treasurer of the süba. 


Later, he married Manija Begum, sister of. Nür Jahan, and thas became: 


n friend of Jahangir, An example of a happy repartee ie given. Once 


Jahangir asked for a cup of water. Tho eup waa so thin that it could 


not bear the weight of the water, and when handed tó the emperor it 
broke. Looking at Qisim, J, said (metre Rawal) — 
af els tT OT oy CH ale 
The cup was lovely, so the water lost its rest— 





* Vide Wüsenfekla Yacut, II, 164 
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ia Quan és iH DU vela DI 
443 au CSS eus LEAL 3 glo XS 
It saw my love-grief, and could EFAA A its tears. 

In the end of J.'a reign, he was Sübadár of Agra, and waa in charge 
of the treasured in the fort. When the emperor died, and Shibjahin 
left the Dakhin, Qisim paid his respecta in the Bágh-i Dahra (Agra), 
which in honour of Jahinyir had been called Nr Mansi, And was soon 
after made a commander of 5,000, 500 horse, and appointed governor of 
Bengal, wide Fidi*i Khan, 

As Shabjahan when prince, during hit rebvllion, had heard of the 
wicked practices of the Portuguese in Bengal, who converted natives 
by force to Christianity, he ordered Qastm to destroy their settlement 
at Hogi, In the Sth year, in Shahan, 1001, or February, a.p. 1832 
(Padishahn., 1, 435, 437), Q. sent a corps ander his son SIndyat" "Hah and 
Allah Yir Khan to Hogi. The Portuguese held out for three months 
and a half, when the Mubammadans succeeded in laying dry the ditch 
in front of the Church, dug a mine, and blew up tha church, The fort 
was taken. Ten thousand Portuguese are said to have perished during 
the siege, and 4.400 were taken prisoners. About 10,000 natives whom 
they had in their power were liberated. One thousand Musulmáns died 
az martyrs for their religion.* 

Three days after the conquest of Hügli, Qisim diód (Le, p, H), 
The Jänis Masjid in the Atgn Bazar of Agrah was built by him. 

283. Mir Qisin Badakhshi. 

He served in the Dakhin (ALbarn., TIT, 830). 

284. Banda «Ali Muydani 

Maydüni i$ the name of an Afghün clan; wide No. 317. Banda SAli 
served in the Sth year with Mubammad [lakim of Kabul, who was 
attacked by Mirza Sulaymin of Badakhshiin (No. 5) and had applied 
to Akbar for help. In the 30th and 32nd years he served in Kabul 
(Akbarn., IT, 299; TIT, 477, 540). 

The Akbarnáma (II, 209) alo mentions a Banda SAli Qurbegi. 

985. Khwijagi Fatb* 'lláh, son of Hàji Habib" 'Illàh of Káshün. 

He was mentioned above on pp. 386,516. He served in the 30th year 
under Mired SAzis Koka (No. 21). Akbarn., IMI, 473. 





r Viha elagi al — — a » 10K, or Iih Juno, 1632, 
snd the town waa taken on the lath Rabic J, wd —— — The vil 
P — — Sanit te —* in 
army, is on our ma z liea N.W. of 
Į 1 The Portuguese church of yl at a Held a Wo on 
* ita keystone. 
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287. Dost [Muhammad] } sons of Sadiq Khan (No. 43). 

288, Yar [Muhammad] | 

They have been mentioned above on p. 384. Zahid, in the end of 1025, 
served against Dalpat (No, 222). 

Regarding Zahid, vide also à passage from the. Tárikh-(. Ma*pümi, 
translated .Dowson's edition of. Elliot» Historians, L, 246. 

289. SIzzat" 'Háh Ghujdwant. 

Ghojduwan is a small town in Bukhara. 

The 4I5arnima (IL, 548) mentions a Qàzi *Izzat" 'lláh, who, ín the 
32nd year, served in Afghünistán. 


XX. Commanders of Three Hundred, 


290. Altin Quiij 

291. Ján Qalij. 

Two MSS. have Altfin Qulij, son of Khan Qulij, which latter name 
would be an unusual — for Qulij Khan, They are not the 
sons of Qulij Khàn (No. 42), vide Nos. 592 and 293. 

Altün. Qulij i« mentioned in je Aktárnáma (III, 554) as having 
served in Baglina with Bharji, the Raja who was hard pressed in Fort 


Molher by his relations, Bharji died about the same time (beginning of 


tie 33rd year): 
mi S che N Wad} | sins of Quiij Khan (No, 42), 


Sai Arabic, and means the same as the Turkish qulij, à «word. 
Sayti "läh was mentioned under No, 203, In the beginning of the 33rd 
yeur he served under Sadiq Khin (No. 43) in Afghinistin. 

Regarding Mirza Chin Qulij, the Mfo*dsir says that he was an educated, 


ae p ES E He had learned under 
Mullä Mustafy of Jaunpür, and | was for a long time Fawjdár of 


Jaunpür and Banáras. 


At the death of his father, lis younger brother Mirzà Láhaurf, the. 


spoiled pet son of his father, joined Chin Qulij in Jaunpür. He had not 
been long there when he interfered in government matters and caused 
disturbances, during which Chin Qulij lost his life. His immense property 
escheated to the state; it is said that it took the olerks a whole year 
to make the inventory. 

In 1022, when Jahangir wan in Ajmir, be summoned Mulli Mustata, 
who bad been the Mirzi’s teacher, with the intention of doing him harm. 
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While at court he got acquainted with Mullà Mubammad of Thathah, 
a teacher in tho employ of Áxafjüb (or Asaf Khán IV; vide p. 398), 
who bad scientific discussions with him, und finding him a learned man, 
interceded on his behalf. Mustafa was let off, went to Makkah and died, 

Mirza Lahauri was caught and imprisoned. After same time, he was 
set at liberty, and received a daily allowance (yaumiyya), He had « house 
in Agra, near the Janina, at the end of the Darsan, ani trained pigeons, 
He Jed a miserable life. 

The Ma*àgir mentions a few instances of his wicked behaviour. Once 
be buried one of his servants alive, as he wished to know something 
about Munkir and Nakir, the two angels who, according to the belief of 
the Mulummndans, examine the dead. in the grave, beating the corpse 
with sledge hammers if the dead man i» found wanting in belief. When 
the man was dug out he was found dead, Another time, when with his 
father, in. Lühor, he disturbed » HindG wedding-frast and carried off the 
bride ; and when the people complained to his father, he told them to be 
glad that they were now related to the Sübadár of Láhor, 

The other sons of Qulij Khág, as Qulij* "lah, Chin, Qulij, Bálja Q., 
Bayram Q., and Jin Q., held mostly respectable mangabe. ~ 

The Tusuk- Jahüngiri relates the story differenti. Both M, Chin 
Qulij and M. Láhauri are described as wicked men; Chin Q., after the 
death of his father, came with his brothers and relations to court (afar, 
1023; Tusuk, p. 127) and meoeived Jaunpir as jigir. As the emperor 
heard of the wicked doings of M. Láhauri, from whom no man was 
safe, he sent an Aladi to Jaunpür to bring him to court, when Chin 


* Quiij fled with him to several zamindárs. The men of Janüngir Quli 


Khán, governor of Bihir, at Isst caught him ; but before he was taken 
to the governor, Chin died, some say, in consequence of an attack of 
illness, others from wounds he had inflicted on himself. His corpse was 
taken to Jahingir Quli Khin, who sent it with his family and property 
to Tlahabad. The greater part of his property had been squandered or 
given away to zumindárs (1024 ; Tuzuk, p. 148). 

294. Abi 'l-Fattah Atáliq. 

295. Sayyid Bayazid of Barha. 

He served in the 33nd year (906) in Gujriit (Atbarn,, TIT, 653). In 
the beginning of the 17th year of Jahingir's reign (1031) he received the 
title of Mustafs Khán (Tusuk, p. 344). 

In the Ist year of Sháhjahán's reign he was made a commander of 
2,000, 700 horse (Pád., I, 183). His name is not given in the list of 
grandees of the Padishdknama. 
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295. Balbhadr, the Rathor: 
297, Abü -Ma*ali, son of Sayyid Mubammad Mir SAdl (No. 140). 
298. Bàáqir Ansári. 

He was in Bengal at the outbreak of the military revolt, In the 37th 
year he served under Min Singh in the expedition to Orisd (Akbarn., 
TIL, 267, 641). 

299. Bayazid Beg Turkman. 

He was at first in MunSim’s service (Adarn,, IL, 235, 253), The 
Padishihnama (1, b., 328) mentions Malymüd Beg, son of Büyazid Beg. 
Vide No, 335, 

300. Shaykh Dawlat Bakhtyar’ 

301. Husayn, the Pakhliwal. 

The story of the origin of his family from tbe Qárlüqs under Timár 
(vide p. 504) is given in the T'uzuk (p. 290). Jahangir adds, * but they 
do not know who was then their chief. At present they are common 
Panjibis (Lahauri-yi mahaz) and speak Panjabi. This is also the case 
with Dhantür " (vide No. 392). 


Sulin Hussy; às he called himself” is the son of Sultan Mabmod. 


His rebellious attitude towards Akbar has been mentioned above on 
p. SM, When Jahangir in the Mth year (beginning of 1029) paid him 
visit, Husayn was about seventy years old, but still active. He was 
then & commander of 400, 300 horse, and Jahángir promoted him to n 
mangab of 600, 860 horse. 

Husayn died in the 18th year (end of 1032; Tweuk, p. 307). His 
command and the district of Pakhli were given to his son Shádmàn. 

Shüdmàán served under Dari Shikoh in Qundahir (beginning of 
1052) and was in the 20th year of Shühjahàn's reign à commander of 
1,000, 900 horse. Padishdhudna, 1,293, 733. 

The Tusuk (p. 290) mentions a few places in the distriet of Pakhli, 


and has a remark on the thick strong beer which the inhabitants made 


302. Kesü Ds, son of Jui Mal, . 

Vide No. 408. One MS. has Jad Mal, instead of Jai Mol, The 
Pádisháhnáma (1, b., 310) mentions a. Rája Girdhar, son of Kesü Dàs, 
grandson of Jat Mal of Mirtha: Tho Tusuk frequently mentions a. Kesü 
Dàs Mürü (Tuzuk, pp. 9, 37, 203). 

303, Mirza Khan of Nishüpür. One MS. has Jan for Khan. 
304. Mugaffar, brother of Khan SAlam (No. 58). 
My text edition has wrongly AXjg-i ASzam for Khàn Slam. 
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305. Tulsi Das Jadon. 

He served in 992 against Sultin Mazaffar of Gujrit (Akbarn., ITI, 422), 

The: Akbarnama (111, 157, 434, 598) mentions another Jàdoó Ráje 
Gopal. He died in the end of the Sith year, and is mentioned in the 
Tabagàt a3 à commander of 2,000. 

306. Rahmat Khin, son of Masnad-i *Áli. 

Masmadi SAT ia an Atghiin title, ay Majlis* "1. Majális, Majlis-i 
Tkhtiyir, etc. Tt was the title of Fatti Khan, or Fath Khin, a courtier 
of Islam Shah, who afterwards joined Akbar’s service. He served under 
Husayn Quit Khan Jahan (No. 24) in 980 against Nagarkot (Bada*oni, 
TI, 161). The Tebagàt makes him € commander of 2,000). He seems 
to be the same Fath Khin whom Sulaymán Kararünt had put in charge 


‘of Rohtas in Bihar (Bad., IL, 77). 


He died in the Sith year in Audh (Adbern., TIT, 599}, 

A Rahmat Khan served in the 40th year in the Dakhin. Rahmat 
Khán's brother, Shàh Mulanmad, is mentioned below, No. 395. 

307, Abmad Qisim Koka. 

He served in 993 against the Yüsufzü*ís, and in 996 under Sadiq 
Khan, against the Tirikis (Ablarn., TH, 490, 552), 

The Tuzuk (p. 159) mentions a Yàr Beg, son of A. Q.'s brother. 

308. Bahüdur Gohlot, 

309. Dawlat Khan Lodi. 

He was a Lodi Afghiin of the Shihi-ldwyl clan, and was at first in the 
service of € Aziz Koke (No. 21); When SAbd" 'r-Raljim (No. 29) married 
the daughter of SAziz, Dawlat Khán was transferred to ©Abd" *r-Rahim's 
service, and SAziz, in sending bim to his son-in-law, said, “ Take care of 
this man, and you may yet get the title of your father(Khin Khünin)." 
Dawlat distinguished himeelf in the wars in Gojrit (p. 355, L 24, where 
for Dost Khàn, us given in the Mo*dyir, we have to read Dawlat Khan), 
in Thatha and the Dakhin. His courage was proverbial. In his master’s 
contingent he held a command of 1,000. Sultin Dinyal won him over, 
end made him a commander of 2,000, 

He died in the end of the 45th year (ShaSban, 1009) at Almadnagar 
(Akbarn., IIT, 816), Tt is said that Akbar stood ín awe of him, and when 
he heard of his death, he is reported to have said, " To-day Sher Khan 
Sür diad.” 

Dawlat Khin’s eldest son, whom the Ma*dyir calls Mahmid, was half. 
mad, In the 46th year, on a hunting tour, he left his companions, got 
into a quarrel with some Kolis near Pal, and perished. 
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Dawlat’s second son i$ the renowned Pir Khàn, or Pirü, better known 
in history under his title Kian Jahn Lodi. 1t Akbar's presentiments 
were deceived in the father, they were fulfilled in the son. 

Pir Khán, when young, fell out with his father, and fled with his 
elder brother, whom the Ma*agir here calle Muhammad Khan, to Bengal, 
where they were assisted by Min Singh, Muhammad Khan died when 
young. 

Like his father, P. Kli. was in the servine of Sultan Danyal, who 
treated him like a friend, and called him " son", On the death of the 
Prince, Pir, then twenty years old, joined Jahüngir'» service, was made 
in the second year a commander of 3,000, and received the title of 
Salübat Khan (Turuk, p. 42), He gradnally rose to n mansab of 5,000, 
and received the title of Khiin Jahin, which was looked upon as second 
in dignity to that of Khan Khanin, Although Jahiingir trested him like 
an intimate friend rather than a subject, Khan Jahan never gat his 
position and formed no ambitious plans. 

When Prince Parwiz, Raja Man Singh and Sharif Khan (No. 351) 
were sent to the Dakhin to reinforce the Khan Khanin and mutters 
took an unfavourable turn, Khan Jahin, in 1018, was sent with 12,000 
troopers to their assistance, At the review, Jahangir came down from the 
state window, pnt his turban on Khi. J's head, seized his hand, and helped 
him in mounting, Without delaying in Burhinpir, Kh. J. moved to 
Bálaghát, where the imperial army was. At Mulkipir, « grout fight 
took place with Malik ‘Ambar, and the imperialists unaccustomed to the 
warfare of the Dakhinis, lost heavily, The Khan Khanin met him with 
every respect, and took him to Balaghat. According to the original plan, 
Kh. J. was to lend the Dakhin corps, and SAbd" ‘lah Khan the Gujrat 
army, upon Danlatábüd (under No. 273). Malik SAmbar, afraid of being 
attacked — —— 
who managed to detain Kh. J. im Zafarnagur; and SAbd* "llàh, when 
marching forward, found no support, and had to retreat with heavy losses. 
Kh. J. got short of provisions ; his horses died off, and the splendid army 


with which he had set ont, returned in a most disordorly state to 


Burhinpar. 

Kh. J. aceused the. Khán Khünán of treason, and offered to conquer 
Bijipür in two years, if the emperor would give him 30,000 men and 
yere power. This Jahángir agreed to, and the Khin-i ASgam (No. 21) 

and Khan ‘Alam (No. 328) were sent to his assistance, But though thr 
Khin Khinin had been removed, the duplicity of the Amirs remained 
what it had been before, and matters did not improve. The command 
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wa^ therefore given to the Khán-i ASzam and. Kh. J, received. Thülner 
as jágir, and wa« ordered to remain at [lichpür. After a year, he returned 
to court, but was treated by the emperor in as friendly a manner az 
before. 

In the 15th year, when the Persians threatened Qandahir, Kh. J. 
was made governor of Multan. Two years later, in the 17th year, Shih 
SAbhas took Qandahár after a slege of forty days, Kh. J, was called to 
court for advice, having been forbidden to sttack Shah SAbbas, because 
kings should be opposed by kings — When he came to court, Prince 
Khurram was appointed to reconquer Qandahar, and Kh. J. was ordered 
back to Multàn to make preparations for the expedition, It ix said that 
the Afghán tribes from near Qandahár came to him in Multàn, and declared 
themselves willing to be the vanguard of the army, if he would only 
promise every horseman five tankas, and each foot soldier two tenkas 
per diem to keep them from starving ; they were willing to go with him 
to Isfahán, and promised to be responsible for the supplies But Kh. J. 
refused the proffered assistance, remarking that Jahdngir would kill 
him if he heard of the attachment of the Afgháns to him, 

In the meantime matters changed.  Sháhjahán rebelled, and the 
expedition to Qandahar was not undertaken. The emperor several times 
ordered Kh. J, to return, and wrote at last. himself, adding the curiaus 
remark that even Sher Khan Sr, in spite of hia enmity, would after so 
many requests have obeyed. The delay, it is said, was caused by severe 
Minesa. On his arrival at court, Kh. J. was made commandant of Fort 
Agra, and was put in charge of tho treasures, 

In the 19th year, on the death of the Khin-i ASzam, he was made 
governor of Gujrit, and when Mahábat Khàán was sent to Bengal, he was 
appointed atálig to Prinee Parwiz, whom he joined at. Burhünpür. 

In 1035, the 21st year, Parwis died, und the Dakhin was placed 
under Kh. J. He moved against Fath Khan, son of Malik *Ambar, to 
Bálághát. His conduct was now more than suspicious; he accepted 
proposals made by Hamid Khan Habehi, the minister of the Nizam Shih, 
to code the conquered districts for an annual payment of three lacs of hiins 
though the revenue was 65 krora of dims (/ddiwhdhn., T, 271), and ordered 
the imperial Fawjdirs and Thanahdirs to give up their places to the 
agents of the Nizam Shih and repair to Burhinpir. Only Sipahdar 
Khan, who stood in Abmadnagar, refused to do so without express orders 
from the emperor. 

Soon after, Mahábst Khiin joined Shaihjahiin at Junir, and was 
honoured with the title of SipaAsálór. On the death of Jahángir, which 
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took place immediately afterwards, Shilijuhin sent Jin Nisir Khio 
to Kh, J., to find out what he intended to do, amt confirmi lim at the 
same time in his office ae Sihadar of the Dakhin ; but as he in the mean- 
time had formed other plana, be sent hack Jan Nisir without anawer, He 
intended to rebel, Lt is said that he was misled by Darya Khin Rohila 
and Fazil Khan, the Diwin of the Dakhin; Diwar Bokhsh, they 
insinuated, had heen made emperor by the army, Shahryar had proclaimed 
himeclf.in Lahor, whilst Shih}. had offended him by conferring the title 
of Sipahsiliir on Mahibat Khan, who only lately bad joined him; he, 
too, should atm at the crown, as he was a man of great power, and would 
find numerous adherents. 

Shahj. sent Mahibat to Mindi, where Kh. J.s family was. Kh J. 
renewed friendly relations with the Nigam Shih, and leaving Sikandar 
Dutini in Burhünpür, he moved with several Aniire to Mindi, and 
deposed the governor Muzaffar Khün Ma*müri But he soon saw how 
mistaken he was, The Amire who had come with him, left him and paid 
their respects to Shihj.; the proclamation of Diwar Bakhsh proved 
to be a scheme made by Asaf Khin in favour of Shibj., and Kh. J. 
sent à vakil to court and presented, after Shühj's accession, a most 
valuable present. The emperor was willing to overlook past faulta, and 
left im in possession of the government of Milwah. 

In the second year, after punishing Jhujhir Singh, Kh. J. came to 
court and was treated by the emperor with cold politeness, Their 
mutual distrust soon showed itself. Shahj. remarked on the strong 
contingent which he had brought to Agra, and several pargunas of his 
jagirs were transferred to others, Ono evening, at à darbár, Mirzá 
Lashkari, son of Mukblis Khan, foolishly said to the sons of Kh. J., * He 
will some of these days imprison your father." Kh. J., on hearing this, 
shut himself up at home, and when the emperor sent Talim Khän to his 
house to inquire, he begeed tho messenger to obtain for him an amán- 
nina, or letter of safety, ax he was hourly expecting the displeasure af 
his master. Shühj. waa generous enough te send him the guarantee; 
but though even Asaf Khan tried to console him, the old suspicions 
were never forgotten, In fact it would seem that he only feared the more 
for his safety, and on the night from the 26th to the 27th Safar, 1039, 
after a ntay at court of eight mouths, he fled from Agra, When passing 
the-Hatyápul! Darwüza, he humbly threw tle reigna of bis horse over 
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his neck, bent his head forward on the saddle, and exclaimed, “O God, 
thou knowest that I fly for the preservation of my honour; to rebel is 
not my intention.” On the morning before his flight, Asaf had been 
informed of his plan, and reported the rumour to the emperor, Bat 
Shih}. said that he could take no steps to prevent Kh, J. from rebelling ; 
he had given him the guarantes, and could we no force before the crime 
had actually been committed. 

An outline of Kh. J's rebellion may be found in Elphinstone's history, 
where the main facts are given. 

When he could no longer hold himself in the Dakhin, he resolved to 
eut his way to the Panjáb. He entered Málwah, pursued by € Abd" "Iih 
Khan awl Mugaflar Khin Barha, After capturing at Sironj fifty imperial 
elephants, ho entered the territory of the Bundela Rajah, But Jagráj 
Bikramajit, son of Jhujhir Singh, fell upon his rear (17th Jumáda, II, 
1040), defeated it, and killed Daryá Khán (a commander of 4,000) and 
his son, Kh. J.'s best officers (Padishdhn., 1, 339; 1, b., 296), On arriving 
in Bhånder Kh. J. mot Sayyid Muzaffar, and sending off his baggage 
engaged him with 1,000 men. During the fürht Mabmüd Khán, one of 
Kh. J's sone, was killed. On approaching Kalinjar, he was opposed by 
Sayyid Almad, the commandant of the Fort, and in a fight another of 
his sons, Hasan Khan, was captured. Marching farther, he arrived 
at the tank of Schidi, where he resolved to die. Ho allowed his men 
to go away as his cause was hopeless. On the Ist Rajab, 1040, he was again 
attacked by SAbd* "Ilàh Khan and S. Muzaffar, and was mortalle wounded 
by Mádhü Singh with a spear. — Before Mugaffar could come up, the 
soldiers had cut him and his son € Aatz to pieces ( Pádisháhn., T, 301). "Their 
heads were «ent to Shbáhjahán at Burhánpür, fixed for some time to the 
walls of the city, and then buried in the vault of Dawlat Khan, Kh. Is 
father. 

Kh. J. had been a cominander of 7,000 (Padishahn.. I, b., 293), 

Several of. Kh. J.'s sona, ns Husayn &Agmat, Malimüd, and Hasan, 
had perished during the rebellion of their father. Another, Asilat Khiin, 
& commander of 3,000, died during the rebellion at Dawlatabid, and 
Mugaflar had left his father and gone to court. Farid and Jin Jahán 


j,Se the Matar. Tbe Bibl, Iud. Kdition of tbe Padiehdhndéma, T. 348, lae Dindhi. 
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were captured ; «Alam and Almad had fled, and went after some time 
to court, " But none of his sons ever prospered." 

The historical work entitled Makkean-¢ Afghani, or some editions of 
it, contain a chapter in praise of Khin Jahan, after whom the book is 
sometimes called 7'arikh-: Khan Jahan Lodi. 

310. Shih Muhammad, son ol Quraysh Sultán (No. 178), 


311. Hasan Khün Miyüna. 

He was at first a servant of Sidiq Khan (No, 43), but later he received 
a mangab, He died in the Dakhin wars. 

Of his eight sons, the eldest died young (Twewk, p. 200). The second 
i^ BuMál Khüw. He rose to & mansab of 1,500 mer Jahangir (Lc. 


pp. 184, 200), and received the title of Sarbuland Khan. Ho was 


remarkable for his courage and his external appearance. He served 
in Gondwana, 

At the accession of Shühjahin, B. was made a commander of 4,000, 
3,000 horse, and jàgudàr of Bálàpür. He joined Khan Johan Lodi on 
his march from Gondwánn to Balighit, When he saw that Khan Jahan 
did not succeed, he left him, and entered the service of the Nizátm Shah. 

A grandson of Buhlàl, Abà 'I-Mubammad, came in the I2th year of 
Awrangsib's reign to court, was made # commander of 5,000, 4,000, and 
got the title of £EMas Khan (Ma*ias. SAlamgirs, p. 81). 

For other Miyaina Afghüns, wide Pádisháhn., L, 241; Ma*ás. 5Alamgiri, 
p. 225. 

312. Tahir Beg, son of the Khan-i Kalin (No, 10). 

313. Kishn Das Tanwar. 

He was under Akbar and Jahingir accountant (mushrif) of the 
elephant and horse stables, In the 7th year of J., he was made a com- 
mander of 1,000, A short time before he had received the title of 
Rájs (Tuzuk, p. 110). 


314. Más Singh Kachhwáha. - ee, 
Tho AEharndma (IT, 333, 335) mentions a Mán Singh Darbàrt. 
315. Mir Gadi", son of Mir AbO Turi, = | 
Abi Turab belonged to the Salim! Sayyids of Shitiz. His grand- 

father, Mir Gliyás^ 'd-Din, had come to Gujrát during the reign of 

Qutb" 'd-Din, grandson of Sultán Alymad (the founder of Abmadábàd) ; 

bat he soon after returned to Persia. The disturbances, however, during 

the reign of Shih Iema‘it Safawi obliged him to take again refuge in 

Gujrit, where he arrived during the reign of Sultàn Mahmüd 
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Bigara! He cettled with hi» son Kamál* 'd-Din (Abü Turüb's father) 
in Champánir-Mahmftüdábad, and set ap as a teacher and writer of school 
books (darriya bab) Kamal" 'd-Din also was a man renowned for his 


The family has for a long time been attached to tho Sileila-yi Magh- 
nibyya, or Maghribt (Western) Sect, the " lamp" of which was the saintly 
Shaykh * Ahmad-i Khasttü. The namo " Salümi Sayyids " is explained 
as follows. One of the ancestors of the family had visited the tomb of 
the Prophet, When coming to thé sacred spot, he said the customary 
talám, when a. heavenly voice returned his greeting. 

Abū Turib was a highly respected man. He was tho first that paid 
his respects to Akbar on his march to Gujrit, and distinguished himself 
by his faithfnlness to lis new muater. Thus he was instrumental ín 
preventing I*timád Khán (No. 07) from joining, after Akbar's departure 
for Kambhiyat, the rebel [kditiyar® '|-Mnlk. Later, Akbar sent him to 
Makkah a# Mir [sjj, in which quality he commanded a large party of 
courtiers and begams. On his return he brought a large stone from 
Makkah, whieh bore the footprint of the prophet (gadam4 sharif, or 
qudam-i mubárak) ; vide p. 207. The "tarikh of his- return is khayr“ 
'Lagdām (a1. 987), or " the. best of footprints ".. The stone was said to 
be the came which Sayyid Jalal-i Bukhari at the time of Sultan Firtx 
had brought to Dili. Akbar looked upon the whole as a pious farce, 
and though the stone was received with great /clat, Abü Turáb waa 
graciously allowed to keep it iu his house. 

When IStimid was made governor of Gujrat, Abd Turab followed him 
as Amin of the Süba, accompanied by hi» sans Mir Mubibb* "Iláh und Mir 
Sharí" 'd-Din. 

Abà Turáb died in 1005, and was buried at Abmadabad. 

His third son Mir Gadi*i, though he hold amansab, adopted the saintly 
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mode of life which his ancestors had followed, In the 46th year he 
served in the Dakhin, 

316. Qàsim Khwüja, son of Khwaja «Abd» "]-Bárt. Vide No. 320. 

$17. Nadi SAM MaydánL 

In MSS. he i$ often wrongly called Yad SAM. 

The word ndd' is an Arabic Imperative, meaning “ call ".. It occurs in 
the following formula used all over the East for amulets. 

Nàd &Aliy** mazhar “l-Saja*ih, 
Tajud-hit Sawn fi kull* *l-magá* ih, 
Kull hamm!* 9 ghamm'* sa-sanjali 
Bi-mulmwati-k yà Muhammad, biilüyiti-k* yà SAT, 
Ya SAt, ya SA, ya SAN. 
Call upon €Ali 3n whom all mysteries reveal themselves, 
Thon wilt find it a help in all aflictions. 
Every care and every sorrow will surely vanish 
Through thy prophetship, O Mubummad, through thy saintliness, 
O SAIL 
O *Ali, O SAN, O SAIN 
The beginning of tlie amulet saggested the name. l 

In the 26th year Nad! SAI served against M. Mubamtad Hakim, i 
in 993 (the 30th year) in Kabul, and two years later under Zayn Koka 
(No. 34) against the Tárikis. J 

In the 6th year of Jahüngir's reign, he was made à commander of 
1,500, chiefly for his services against the Kabul rebel Ahdád. Io the 4 
10th year he served in Bangash, when be was « commander of 1,500, 
1,000 horse: He died in the following year (1026); vide Tunik, p. 172. 
His sons were provided with mata. 

His son Bizan (or Bizhan) distinguished himself, in the 15th year, in 
Bangash, nud was mada a commander of 1,000, 500 horse (Ee., pp: 307, 
309). 1 

The Pádisháhnáma (l. b., 322) mentions a. Mulamtad Zamán, son 
of Nadi $Ali Ariat, who in the 10th year of Shühjahün waa a commander 
of bon, S00 horse, 

Nadi SAli in not to be confounded with the Hifig Nadi SAli, who 
served under Juhiingir ax Court Hafig (Tuzuk, p. 150, and its Dibija, 
p. 19), nor with the Nadi «AI who served under Bhühjahán (Pádisháln., 
I, 749) as 4 commander of 500, 200 horse, 

318. Nil Kanth, Zamindir of Orisa. 

319. Ghiyás Beg of Tikrin [IStimid* 'd-Dawla]. 
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His rea] name i» Mirzà Ghiyáa" 'd-Din Mubammad, In old European 
historie» his name is often spelled Aygàás, a corruption of GAiyāt, not of 
Ayüz 89. * 

Ghivàs Beg's father was Khwaja Muhammad Sharif, who as poet 
wrote under the assumed tame of //ijri.. He wns Vazir to Tátàr Sultán, 
son of Mohammad Khan Sharaf® 'd-Din Ughlà Taklü, who held the 
office of Beglar Ba of Kburásán. After Tátár Sultán's death, the 
Khwaja was continued in office by hís son. Quziq- Khán, and on Qazáq'a 
death, he was made by Sháh Tahmásp Vazir of Yazd.! 

Khwaja Mubammad Sharif i« said to haww died in aa, 984. He had 
two brothers, Khwaja Mirza Ahmad, and Khwajagi Khwaja. The son 
of Kh. Mirzé Ahmad was the well-known Khwaja Amin Rázi jl» ie., of 
the town of Ray of which he was kalántar, or magistrate), who travelled 
a good deal and composed the excellent work entitled Haft Igfim, A.1.1002. 
Khwájagi Khrwája had a son of the name of Khwaja Shapir, who wus 
likewise a literary man. 

Ghiyns. Beg was married to the daughter of Mirzá *Ali*» 'd-Dawlah, 
son of * Aghia Mulla. After the death of his father, in consequence of 
adverse circumstances; Gh. B. fed with his two sons and one daughter 
from Persia. He was plundered on the way, and had only two mules left, 
upon which the members of the family alternately rode On his arrival 
at Qundahár, his wife gave hirth to another daughter, who received the 
name of Mihr* 'n-Nisà (" the Run of Women "), a name which her future 
title of Nar Jahn has almost brought into oblivion: In their mis- 
fortune, they found à patron in Malik Mas*üd, leader of the caravan, 
who is said to have been known to Akbar. We are left to infer that it 
wna he who directed Gbiyis Beg to India. After his introduction at Court 
in Fathpür Sikri^ Gh. rose, up to tho 40th year, to à command of 400. 
In the same year he wae made Diwan of Kabul, and was in course 
of time promoted to a mansab of 1,000, und appointed Diwnan-+ Buyitat, 
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Iti to bear this in mind ; for when Nür Jahán was married by (tu 1020), 
she mnit hava boon w old a+ 34 (volar) years, an age at which wumen in East are 
looked upon as uld women. 

4 he kad some distant relations, a» JaCfar Beg (No, 98). 
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Regarding Mihr? 'n-Nisã'a marringé with SAJI Quli, eíde No, 394. 

In the beginning ef Jahüngir's reign, Ghivig Beg received the title 
of IStimád" 'd-Dawla, In the second year, his eldest son, Muhammad 
Sharif," joined a conspiracy to set Khustaw at liberty and murder the 
emperor ; but the plot being discovered, Sharif was exocuted, and IStimad 
himself was imprisoned. After voma tima he was lèt off on payment of a 
fine of two lacs of rupees. At the death of Sher Afkan (under 275) Mihr® 
'n-Nisà was pent to court ae a prisoner “ for the murder of Quth® ‘d-Din "", 
and was handed over to Ruqayya Sultén Begum.* with whom she lived 
“unnoticed (ba-nahdmi) and rejected. In the Oth year (1020) ahe no 
longer slighted the emperor's proposals, and the marriage was celebrated 
with great pomp, Shw received the tith of Nar Mohall, and a short 
time afterwards that of Nür Jabán.^ 





i Ghiyas, in eonsequenee of the marriage, was made Vakilé kul, or 
m r prime-munister, and a commander of 6,000, 3,000 horse. He also received 
a flag and à drum, and was in the 10th year allowed to beat his drum at 


court, which was a rare privilege. In the 16th year, when J. was on his 
f way to Kashmir, Ghivis fell ill. The imperial couple were recalled from 
] a visit to Kangra Fort, and arrived in time to find him dying. Pointing 
"E to the emperor, Nür Jahán asked her father whether ho recognized hin. T 


E He quoted as answer a verse from Anwari :— 
Vea Set et Tae eee yt ty pile f aliat Lot AGT 
=, “ Tf one who is bind from birth stood here, he would recognize his 
A. majesty by his augnat forehead.” | 
x E He died after a few hours. The Tusuk (p. 339) mentions the 17th ‘ 
Lam Bahman, 1031 (Rabi* 1, 1031) aa the day of hid death, and saya that he 
ied broken-hearted three manths and twenty days after his wife, who l 
m had died on the 29th Mihr, 1030, i.e., 13th Zi QaSda, 1030). = 
] Ghiyiig Bog was a poet, He imitated the old classics, which ruling 


passion, ax we saw, showed itself a few hours before he died, He was a 
clavet correspondent, and is said to have written a hoautiful Shikasta 
hand. Jahangir praises him for hie social qualities, and confessed that 
his society was better than a thousand mufarrih-é yllgiite* Ho was 
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the whip, amd abnse, were not found in his howe. He protected the 
wretched, especially such as had heen sentenced to death. He never was 
idle, but wrote a great deal; his official accounts were always in the 
greatest order, But he liked bribes, and showed much boldness in 
demanding them.’ 

His mausoleum neat Agra lias often been described, 

Nür Jahán's power over Jahüngir i» sufficiently known. from the 
histories. The emperor «uid, '* Before I married her, I never knew what 
marriage really meant,” and, “I have conferred the duties of govern- 
ment on her; I shall be satisfied i I have à ser of wine ond hall a ser of 
ment per diem," With the exception of the huha (prayer for tha reigning 
monarch), she possessed all privileges of royalty, Thus her name was 
invariably mentioned on farmins, and even on caina, The jágirs which 
#he held would have conferred on her. the title of commander of 30,000, 
A great portion of her zamindiris lay neur Ramwir, S.E. of Ajmir (Tuzuk, 
p. 169), She provided for all her relations ; even her nurse, Dit Diliram, 
enjoyed much influence, and held the post of “ Sadr of the Women ” 
(adr-+ ands), and when she conferred lands as suyürghdls, the grants 
were confirmed and sealed by the Sadr of the empire. Nar Jahan is said 
to have particularly taken care of orphan girls, and the number whom 
she betrothed or gave ontfits to is vstimated ot five hundred. She gave 
the tone to fashion, and is said to have invented the Satz jahangiri (à 
peculiar kind of rosewater). She possessed much taste in adorning apart- 
ments and arranging feasts, For many gold ornaments she laid down new 
patterns and elegant designs, and her dudámi for peshwaz (gowns), 
her pichtoliya for orhni« (veils), her hàdla (brocade), kinda (Ince), and 
farsh-4 chandani,* are olten mentioned. 

Herinfluence ceased with Jahingir’sdeath and the capture of Shahryir, 
fifth son of the emperor, to.whom she had given her daughter (by Sher 
Afkan) Ládli Begum, in marriage. Sho had no children by Jahüngir, 
Shahjahán allowed her a pension of two lacs per annum? 

She died at Láhor at the age of 72, on the 29th Shawwal, 1055, and 
lies buried near her husband in a tomb which she herself had built 
(Pádisháhn., VI, 475)*. She composed occasionally. Persian. poems, and 
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like Salima Sultan Begum and Zeb" 'n-Nis& Begum wrote under the 
assumed name of Makh fi 

(hígás Bey'a sons, The fate of his eldest son Muhammad Sharif has 
been alluded to. Hie second son, Mirza Abū 'l-Hasan Asaf Khán (IV), 
alsa called Agafjah or Asaf-jahi, ia the father of Muntix Maball (Taj 
Bibs), the favourite wife of Shahjahin whom European historians occasion+ 
ally call Nir Jehan Il. He received from Sháhjahán the title of Yamin* 
*d-Dawla and. Khan. Khánan Sipahsülàár, nnd was à commander of 9,000, 
He died on the 17th Sha*bán, 1051, and was buried at Láhor, north of 
Jahangir’s tomb. A» commander of 9,000 du-aspa anid £i-aspa troopers, 
his salary was 10 krors, 20 lacs of dims, or 4,050,000 rupees, and besides, 
ho had jigirs yielding « revenue of five millions of rupees. His property 
at his death, which ie ssid to have been more than double that of his 
father, was valued at 25 millions of rupees, and consisted of 30 lacs of 
jewels, 42 lacs of rupees in gold muburs, 25 lacs of mpees in silver, 
30 Incs of plate, ete., and 23 lacs of other property. His palace in Lühor 
which he had built nt a cost of 20 lacs, was given to Prince Dirk Shikoh, 
and 20 lace of rupees, in eneh and valuables, were distributed among bis 
three sons and five daughters. The reat eschéated to the State. 

Asaf Khan was married to a daughter of Mirzá Ghiyás" 'd-Din «Ali 
Asaf Khiin IT (p, 398), 

His eldest son ia the renowned Mirsi Abū Talib Shi*ieta Khan, 
who, ns governor of Bengal, is often mentioned in the early history of the 
ET. Company. Shá*ista was tnarried to a daughter of [rij Shihnawiz 
Khin (No. 255), son of SAbd* 'r-Rabim Khin Khanin, by whom 
he had, however, no children. He died at Agra in 1105, the 35th year of 
Awrangzib’s reign. His eldest gon, Abi Talib, had died before him, His 
second son was Abi "l-Futh Khan. One of his daughters was married to 
Rah” ‘Wah (1), and another to Za "l-Faqür Khán Nusrat-jang. 

Asat Khán's second son, Bahmariyür, was in the 20th rear of Shabj. 
a commander of 2,000, 200 horse (Padinhakn,, 1, 728). 

Ghirüs Beg's third son is Ubrihim Khan Fath-jang, who wae the 
governor of Bihar (wide note to Kokra under No. $28) and Bengal, He 
was killed: near hix son's tomb during Shibjahiin’s rebellion, His son 
had died young and wus buried near Rájmaball, on the banks of the 
Ganges (Twzuk, p. 383). Ubrihin Khan was married to Haji Wir Parwar 
Khánum, Nür Jahün's maternal aunt (Khüla). She lived up to the 
middle of Awrangzib's reigm, and. held. Kol JalàlT as altamghá. 


i Also pallad Mubammad Talib, Tide Pildiskthe., IE, 245. 
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An Amal Beg Khan is mentioned in the histories as the son of Nir 
Jahün'& brother. He was with [brahim Futh-jang in Bengal, and 
retreated after his death to Dhaka, where he handed over to Shahjahin 
500 elephants, and 45 lacs of rupees (Tuzuk, p. 584). On Shihj.’s accession 
he received a high mansab, was made governor of Thathah and Siwistán, 
and later of Multan, He then returned to court, and received as jágit 
the Parganas of Jais and Amethi, where he died. In the 20th year of 
Shihj, he was a commander of 2,000, L500 horse (Pádisháhn., I, 727). 

A sister of Nir Jahiin Mantja Begum was mentioned under No, 282. 

A fourth sister, Kbadija Begum, was married to Hákim Beg, a noble- 
man of Jahàngir's court. 

The following tree will be found serviceable :— 

1. Khwaja rx vg Bharit 2 Khwaja Mirei Ahmad, 3 ET LULDTI 


F =p Mirzà AmIn.d Fel Khwaja Shápür. 
— isis 
L 9 
— Ist 
Wasi. 'd-Dawla 
(4. 1021). 





1. Muba mad Ahs 2 N. b'l- 3.4 Teo 4. ür Yahin 5. nah» 
(exeouted) p * kter⸗ wife of Khan Fath- 
A 


I and 
Wr) Eia (A adain, 








t 
Abmad Beg Khio 
1. Mires Aba Tabb “2: Bahmanyir naa "m a PA 
Bháista i ' — ^Maball, Siaki 
(4. 1103) LJ 
— ms 
2. Abá "LFatb Kin. ron. 


320. Khwaja Ashraf, son of Khwaja SAbd* 'I-Bart. 
One MS. has Shuraf for Ashraf. Vide No. 316. 

$21. Sharaf Beg, uf Shirāz. 

522. Tbrāhim Quli, son of Inma*il Quit Khün (No. 46). 


XXI. Commanders of Two Hundred and Fifty, 


323. Abü 'LFatb, won of Mugaffar, the Mughul. 

324. Beg Muhammad Toqhi*t. 

He served in the end of the 28th year in Gujrát and was present 
in the fight near Maisána, S.E. of Patan, in which Sher Khan Füládi 
waa defeated, and also against Mugaffar of Gujrat (Adbarn., TIT, 423). 





t Ti scema therefore that ba was the jun of Mubanmed 
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Regarding Togda*s, mde No, 129. 

325. Imām Qali Shighāli 

The Akbarnāma (III, 628) montions an Imim Quli, who, in the 37th 
year served under Sultàn Murüd in Málwa. 

Thé meaning of SAigháfi i» unclear to me. å Muhammad Quii Shighäti 
played à part in Badakbshán history (Akbarn., IIT, 132, 249). 

326. Safdar Beg, son of Haydar Muhammad Khin Akhta Begi 
(No. 60). 

A Saldar Khán served, in the 21st. year, against Daudá of Bundi 
(vide under No, 96), 

327. Khwaja Sulayman of Shiriz. 

He has been mentioned on p. 283 and under No. 172. 

328.. Barkhurdár [Mirzi Khán Alam], son of Abd" 'r-Rahmán 
Dulday (No. 186). 

Mirzi Barkhurdür was in the 40th year of Akbar's reign a com- 
mander of 250. His father (No. 186) had been killed in a fight with the 
rebel Dalpst. This Bihür Zamindár was afterwards caught and kept 
in prison till the 44th year, when, on the payment of a heavy peshkash, 
he was allowed to return to his home. Bat B. wished to avenge the death 
of his father, and lay in ambush for Dalpat, who, however, managed to 


escape, Akbar was so annoyed at this breach of peace that he gave orders: 


to hanil over B. to Dalpst; but at the intercession of several countries, 
B. was imprisoned. 

As Jahangir was fond of him, he released him after his accession,* 
and made him Qishbegi, or superintendent of the aviary.* In the fourth 


— W esM 16 (n Antara. Qt E iyu, [or which tho MSS, bare 
various reading», a4 uml, + ete U Dalpat’s suecesar wae 
, 1,000 hore (Pidishdhn.. T, 221), 
wee 


panion, particular of this conquest will be found im tha. Pádiháhndma * 
pp. 271 to 274), 

es soera oan of the name of Pratab near Bhojpar. 

It —— C — wes. Ujjainiyso. became they claim 

Tn the 170k year of te mentioned to have anverat 
dr ean Aa ati Pelimau ; As, Soc, Bengal for 1871, No: IL 
Pe ETT wo eso trant tho Leckuow. edition B. could not have been 


e the Abbarsdma, 
for a long time ; for in the end of the 44th yenr od Akbar reign he served 

at eourt ( Abbarn,. 1IL, 825). 

{? Grand Puloonor o¢ superintendent of the gieh-idus or mews.—T.] 
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year (beginning of 1018), B. received tlie title of Khin SAlam (Tuzuk, 
p.74). Two years later, in. 1020, Sbüh KAbbáa of Persia sent YadgirS Aly 
Sultin Tilish as ambassador to Agra, and B. wus selected to accompany 
him on his return to Persia. The suite consisted of about twelve hundred 
mon, and was, according to the testimony af the SAlamari-i Sikandari, 
the most splendid embassy that had ever appeared in Persia. In conse- 
quence of a long delay at Hirat and Qum, caused by. the absence of the 
Shih in Azarbijin on an expedition against the Turks, nearly one-half 
of the auite were sent back. In 1027 the Shih returned to Qaxwin and 
received the numerous presents, chieily elephants and other animals, 
which B. had brought from India. The embassy returned in 1029 (end of 
the Mth year}, anid D. met the emperor at Kalingr on his way to Kashmir, 
Jahangir was so pleased that he kept B. for two days in his sleeping 
apartment, and made him a commander of 5,000, 3,000 horse. 

The author of the Padishádnáma (L, 427), however, remarks that B. 
did not possess the skill and tact of an ambassador, though he had not 
stated his reasons or the source of his information. 

On Shahjahan's accession, B. was made a commander of 6,000, 5,000 
horas, received a flag and a drom, anil was appointed governor of Bihar, 
vide M. Rustam Safawi, Butas he was given to kokndr(opium and hemp), 
he neglected his duties, and waa deposed beforo the first year had elapsed, 
In the fifth year (end of 1041), when Shihj, returned from Burhinpiir to 
Āgra, B. was pensionod off, a hà was old and given to opium and received 
an anoual pension of one lac of rupees (Padishdhn., I, 426). He died à 
natural death at Agra, He had no children. 

B. is not to be confounded with Khwaja Barkhurdir, a brother of 
Abd" 'llah Khán Fírüz-jang. 

B.'s brother Mirza SAbd" "s-Subhin(No. 519) was Fawjdàr of Iláhabád. 
He was then sent to Kübul, where ho was killed, in 1025, in à fight with 
the Afridis (Tuzuk, beginning of the L1th year, p. 158). 

FAbd" 's-Subbán's son, Sharzid Khan Bahadur, wae killed in the last 
fight with Khan Jahan Lodi ut Sehddah (wide under No, 309), Padishdhn., 
I, 349. 

329. Mir MaSsim of Bhakkar. 

Mir MaSgüm belongs to a family of Tirmizi Suyyids, who two or three 


of Baba Sher Qalandar. 
His father, Mir Sayyid Safa*t, settled in Bhukkar, and received favours 
from Sultán Mabmüd (eide under No. 47). He waa related by marriage to 
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the Sayyids of =>, l5 in Siwistān. Mir Ma*süm and his two brothers 
were born at Bhakkar. 

After the death of his father, M. M. studied under Mulla Muhammad 
of Kingri | , £6, S.W. of Bhakkar, and soon distinguished hinntell by his 
learning. But poverty compelled him to leave for Gujrat, where 
Shaykh Is-háq-i Fárüqi of Bhakkar introduced him to Khwaja Nigim® 
‘d-Din Ahmad, then Diwan of Gujrát, Nigim was just engaged in writing 
his historical work, entitled Tahagit4 Adbart, and soon became the 
friend of M. M., who was likewise well versed in history, He was also 
introduced to Shihab Khan (No, 26), the governor of the province, and 
was at last recommended to Akbar for a mangab. In the 40th year 
he was a commander of 200. Akbar became very fond of him and 
sent him in’ 1012 os ambassador to rin, where he was received with 
distinetion by Shih ‘Abbas, 

On his return from Irin, in. 1015, Jaháüngir sent. bim as Amin to 
Bhakkar, where ho died. Jt is asid that he reached under Akbar a 
command: of 1,000. 

From the dkbarniimea (IL, 416, 423, 546) and Bird's History of Gujrat 
(p. 426) we see that M. M. served in 992 (end of tbe 28th year) in Gujrat, 
was present in the fight of Maisána, and in the final expedition against 
Mazatiar in Kachh. 

MM. is well known asa poet and historian. He wrote under the pootical 
naine of Ndmi. He composed a Diwün, s Mamüwi entitled MaSdan" 
"af bür in the metee of Nig&m?2 Makhzan, the Tárikh-i Sindh, dedicated 
to his son, and a short medical work called. Mufridàt-j MoSsümi. The 
author of the Riyaz 'sh-ShuSard eave that he composed 4 Khamea, 
and the Tazkirs by Taqi (eide under No, 352) says the same, viz., one 
manawi corresponding to the Makhzan, the Huen o Naz to the Yüsuf 
Zulaykhá, the Pari Sürat to the Laili Majnün, und two others in imitation 
of the Haft Poikar and Sikandarnima, Bads*ont (died 1004) only alludes 
to the Husno Naz, though he gives no title (ILL, 366). 

M. M. was also skilled ax s composer and tracer of inscriptions, and 
the Hiyüz" 'sh-ShuSarü say» that on his travels he. was always accam- 
panied by sculptors. From India to Isfahün and Tabriz, where he was 
presented to Shih ‘Abbas, there ate numerous moaques and public 
buildings which hie adorned with metrical inscriptions. — Thus the 
interiptions over the gate of the Fort of Agra, on the JamiS Mosque 
of Fathpir Sikri, in Fort Manda (wide under No, 52 and Tusuk, p. 189) 
are all by him.  Sayyid Ahmad in his edition of the Tuzuk (Dibája, 
p. 4 note) gives in full the inscription which he wrote on the 
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side of the entrance to Balimi Chishti' shrine at Fathpir Stkri, 
the last words of which are:—'" Said and writlen by Mukammad 
Ma*siim poetically atyled Nami, son of Sayyid Safai of Tirmiz, 
born at Bhakkar, descended from Sayyid Sher Qalandar, son of 
Babi Hasan Abdal, who was born at Sabowar and settled at Qandahar.* 
Dowson, in his edition of Elliot's Historians, mentions Kirman as the 
residence of Sayyid Safi*i, and gives (I, 239) a few particulars from the 
Tarikh-i Sindh, regarding the saint Baba Hasan Abdál, who lived under 
Mirzà Shálirukh, son of Timiir. The town of Hasan Abdāl in the Panjab, 
east of Atak, is called after him. 

M. M. built also several public edifices, especially in Rakhar opposite 
to Bhakkar, and in the midst of the branch of the Indus which flows 
round Bhakkar he built a dome, to which he gave the name of Ratyüsur 
(1). "1t is one of the wonders of the world, and its Tàrikh i» con- 
tained in the worda S 31:5" waterdome, which gives a.m. 1007. 

He was 4 pious man and exceedingly liberal ; he often sent presents 
to all the people of Bhakkar, great and small. But when he retired, he 
discontinued his presents, and the people even felt for same canse oppressed 
(mutaaz;i). It i& especially mentioned of him that on his jagir lands he 
laid out forests for hunting. 

His eldest son, for whose instruction he wrote the Tárikh-i Sindh, was 
Mir Buzurg. He was captured in full armour on the day Prince Kbuaraw’s 
rebellion was suppressed, but he denied having had a share in it. Jahangir 
asked him why he had his armouron,. " My father," replied lie, * advised 
me to dress in full armour when on guard," and as the Chaukinawis, 
or guard writer, proved that he had been on guard that day, he was let off. 

On the death of his father, Jahingir is said to have left Mir Buzurg 
in possession of his father’s property, He was for a long time Bakhshi 
of Qandahar, but he was haughty and could never agree with the 
Sabahdirs. Hw spent the 30 or 40 lacs of rupees which he had inherited 
from his father, His contingent was numerous and well mounted. He 
subsequently served in the Dakhin; but as his jagir did not cover his 
expenses, he resigned and retired to Bkakkur, contenting himself with 
the landed property which he had inherited. He died in 1044. Some of 
his children settled in Multan, 


530. Khwaja Malik SAI, Mir Shab. 

His title of Mir Shab implies that he was in charge of the illuminations 
and the games and animal fights held at night (p. 232). 

331. Ray Ram Dàs Diwán. Vide No. 238. 
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332, Shah Muhammad, son of Sa*;d Khàán, the Gakkhar. 


For his relations, vide under No. 247. 

333. Rahim Quti, son of Khan Jahan (No. 24). 

334. Sher Beg, Yasáwulbàshi. 

Karam Bog, san of Sher Beg, is mentioned in the Akbarndma (III, 623). 


XXil- Commanders of Two Hundred, 


335. Iftikhar Beg, son of Báyazid Beg (No. 299). 
He was alive in the end of a.m. 1007 (Abbarn., IIT, 804). 
J 330, Pratáb Singh, son of Raja Bhagwin Dis (No. 27). 
d He was mentioned under No. 160, 
337. Husayn Khán Qazwini Vide No. 281. 
338, Yádgār Husayn, son of Qabül Khán (No. 137). 
He was mentioned under No. 137, In the 31st. vear he served under 
Qisim Khin in Kashmir, The Yadgir Husayn mentioned in the Tusuk 
(p. 146) may be the same. He was promoted, in the 10th year of Jahangir's 
reign, to a command of 700, 500 horse, for his services in the Dakhin. 
Vide n1so Pádishihnáma, L, b., p. 323, L 2 from below. 
He is not to be confounded with Khwàja Yadgàár, a brother of *Abd" 
- ‘lah Khan Firüz-jang. 
339, Kamran Beg of Gilán. 
He served in the 33rd year (996) in Gajrát and Kachh againat Fath 
Khiin, the younger son of Amin Khan Ghori and Mugaffar, and in the 
! 30th year against Muzalfar and the Jàm. — AKbarn., HT, 553, 621. 
340. Mohammad Ehán Turkmán. 
341. Nizám" 'd-Din Ahmad, son of Shüh Mubammad Khán (No. 95), 
He is not to be confounded with the author of the T'abagüt. 
342. Sakat Singh, son of Raja Min Singh (No. 30), 
Vide No. 256, 
MX  SImád" 'I-Mulk. 
The 4kbarnüma mentions a Qàzi *Imád* 'I-Mulk; who in the end of 
984 (Dat year) accompanied a party of courtiers to Makkah. 
He wax a post. Vide below, among the poets of Akbar’s reign. 
345. Garé Bahr, son of Quriitiq: . 
Qarátàq, whose nume in the 4kbarnüma is spelled Qarágág, was killed 
by Gajpati in the same fight in which Farhang Khin, son of Farbat Khan 
(No, 145), was slain (No. 145). i 
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HG, Titer Beg, «on of «Ali Muhammad Asp. (No. 258). 
747. Khwája Muhibb Ali of. Khawáf. 
I Vide No. 159, note. 

348. Hakim [Jali 'd-Din] Muzaffar of Ardistan. 

Ardistán is à Peraisn town which lies between Kishan and Iyfahin. 
He was ut first a doctor at the court of Shik Tahmisp, and emigrated 

when young to India, where he was looked upon as very experienced 
doctor, though his theoretical reading is said to have been limited. 
Bada*oni (VIE, 169) and the T'uzak (p. 69) praise the purity of his character 
and walk of life. 

He served in 988 (25th year) in Bengal, returned in the end of the 28th. 
year with Mirza SAziz (No. 21) to court, and served subsequently under 
him in Gujrit and Kachh. Akbarn., TIT, 283, 418, 620, Under Jahangir 
he was made a commander of 3,000, 1,000 horse (Tuzwk, p. 31). The 
emperor was fond of him, ax he had been with him in Iàhábad, when as 
prince he had rebelled against Akbar. Thes news of the Hakim's desth 
reached J. on the 22nd Jurmáda F, 1016. For abont twenty years before 
his death, he had suffered from qarha'-yi shush, or disease of the lungs, 
hut his uniform mode of living (yakiawri] prolonged his life. Hin cheeks 
and eyes often got quite red, and when he got older, his complexion turned 
bluish, He was accidentally poisoned by his compounder. 

349. SAbd* 's-Subhiin, son of &Abd" "r-Raljmán, Dulday (No. 188). 

He was mentioned under No. 328. 

300, Qasim Beg of Tabriz: 

Ho served in the 30th year under Sultin Murid in Malwa, and died 
on the 23rd Abin (end of) 1007 ; ride Akbarn., 11, 625, 803, Vise below 
under the lesrned men of Akbar's reign. 

351. Sharif (Amir? 'L-Umari), son of Khwája SAbd* 'e-Samad 
(No. 206). 

Muhammad Sharif was the school companion of Prince Salim, who 
waa much attached to him. When the prince had occupied Iláhábád in 
rebellion against Akbar, Sharif was sent to him to advise him ; but he 
only widened the breach between the prince and his father, and gained 
such an ascendaney over Salim, that he made the rash promise to give 
him half the kingdom should he obtain the throne. — When a reconeilía- 
tion had been effected between Salim and Akbar, Sh. had to fy for his 
life, &nd concealed himself in the hills and jungles, He was reduced to 
starvation, when he heard of Akbar's death, He went at once to court, 
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and Jahinjir, true to his promise, made him Amir! 'I-Umara, Vakil, 
entrusted him with the great ses! (tuk) and allowed him to select his 
jagtr lands, The emperor says in his Memoirs, “ H» is at once my brother, 
my friend, my son, my conmpanian.. When he came back, I felt ss if I had 
å received new life. | am now emperor, but consider no title sufficiently 
l high to roward him for hia excellnt qualities, thongb 1 can do no more 
than make him Amir" "l-UmAra and a commander of 5,000. My father 
never did more," 
Shurif seems to have advised the emperor to drive all Afgháns from 
P Indias but the Khin-i ASzam (No. 21) warned Jahangir against 90 unwise 
a step, Thongh Sh.’s position at court was higher than that of Mirai i 
S Aziz, the latter treated him contemptuously as a mean upstart, and Shi, i 
i tecommendod the eniperor to. kill SAziz for the part he had played in i 
= Khusraw’s rebellion, But Aziz was pardoned, and advised to make it 
d up with Sharif, and invite him to his house. The Khan-i ASgam did 40, : 

and invited him and the other Amirs. At the feast, however, he said to i 

lim, in the blandest way, " I say, Nawab, you do not seem to be my 
friend. Now your father Abd" ‘s-Samad, the Mulla, was much attached i 

to me, He was the man that painted the very walls of the room woe sit in." 
" Khàn Jahán (eide under 309) and Mahábut Khün coukl not stand this. — — 
insolent remark, and left the hall; and wheo Jahüngir beard of it. he said j 


i 
" 


toSh., “ The Khan cannot bridle his tongue; but don't fall out with him." 

In the second year, Sh. accompanied the emperor on his tour to 

Kabul, but fell so ill that he had to be left in Labor, Asf Khan (No. 99) 

being appointed to officiate for him. On his tecovery, he was sent 

- to the Dakhin, but was soon afterwards called to court, ax he could. not. 

agree with the Khàn Khánán (No. 29), It is said that illness deprived 

him of the faculty of memory, and Jahangir was on the point of making 

him retire, when Khan Jahin interceded on his behalf, He was again 
j sent to the Dakhin, and died there à natural death. 

Li Like his father, Sh. was « good painter, He also made himself known 

— asa post, and composed a Diwan. His fakhalag is Fürisi (BadaSoni, 

h^ eldest son, Shibbix Khib, died when young. A Sarit near: 

Lakhnau, about a gas from the town, bears his name. 

His two younger sons, Mirzā Gul and Mirai Jar* "llb used to play 
with Jahángir at chess and nant; hut this ceased at the death of their 
father. M. Jür» "lláh was married to Migri Begam, a daughter of Agaf 

/. Khán (No. 98); but from a certain aversion, the marriage was never 
consummated, At Asaf’s death, Juhángir made him divorce his wife, 
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and married her to Mirzà Lashkari (No. 373), son of Mirzà Yüsuf Kháo 
(under No. 35). 

Both brothers followed Mahibat Khin to Kabul, where they died. 

252. Taqiyaé of Shustar. 

Tagiya is the {rani from for Tagi. ‘The Tabagat calls him Taqi Muham- 
mad. BaddSoni (TIL, 206) has Taqiy* 'd-DIn and says that he was a 
good poet and a well-educated man. At Akbar's order he undertook 4 
prose version of the SAdAwdma. He is represented ka a "murid or 
disciple of Akbar'a Divine Faith. 

He was still alive ín the 3rd year of Juhüngtr's reign (1017) when he 
received for his wttainments the title of Mu*arrikh Khàn (Tuzuk, p. 69, 
whore in Sayyid Abmad’s edition we have to read Shushtar for the 
meaningless Shamaheri). 

Tagiya {8 not to be confounded with the more illastrious Taqiyaé 
vf Balbàn (a village near Isfahán), who, according tothe Mir*-at*"LS Alam, 
came in the begirmng of Jahiügir's reign to India. — He is the author of 
the rare Tazkira, or Lives of Poots, entitled Arafat o SArapat, and of the 
Dictionary entitled Surma-yi Sulaymáns, which the lexicographer Mubam- 
mad Husayn used [or hia Burhán-t Qáti*. 

353, Khwaja SAbd" 'pSamad of Kashin. 

3M. Hakim Lutf" 'lláh, son of Mullà SAbd* "r-Razzáq of Gilán. 

He is the brother of Nos. 112 and 206, and arrived in India after his 
brothers, Badi*oni (HI, 169) calls him a very learned doctor. 

A e jns of Sayf Khiin Koka (No. 38). 

Amén" "ih died in the 45th year of Akbar's reign at Burhanpir. 
* He was ani excellent young man, but fell à victim to the vice of the 
age, and died from excessive wine-drinking." Akbarndma, TIT, 885. 

—* E im | sons of IemaSil Quit Khan (No. 46). 

359. Wali Beg, son of Pàyanda Khàn (No. 68). 

He served under Qizim Khiin (No. 59) in the conquest of Kashmir. 

360. Beg Muhammad Uighür. 

361. Mir Khan Yusiwul. 

When Akbar during the first GujrátI war (p. 480, note 2) had left Patan 
for Chot&na (Rajab, 880) it was reported that Muzaffar of Gujrit had 
fled from Sher Khàn Fàlàdi and was concealed in the neighbourhood ; 
vide under No. 67. Akbar therefore sent Mir Khan the Yasiwil and Farid 
the Quariwul, and afterwards Abii ‘}-Qisim Namakin (No, 199) and 
Karam SAli, in search of him. Mir Khan had sot gone far when he 
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found the chatr and a3yalin (p. 52) which Muzafar had dropped, and 
soon after captured Muzaffar himself in field. Mir Khán took him to 
Akbar. 

362. Sarmast Khan, son of Dastam Khán (No. 79). 

265. Sayyid Abū ‘Hasan, son of Sayyid Mubammad Mir *Adl 
(No. 140). 

364. Sayyid Abd" 'L-Wahid, son of the Mir *Adl's brother. 

365. Khwaja Beg Mirzá, »on of Ma*yüm Dog, 

365. Sakrà, brother of Rani Pratab, 

Rakrà is the son of Ráná Udai Singh, son of Rink Sinks (died a.m. 934). 
When his brother Pratab, also called Rani Kika, was attacked by 
Akbar, he paid his respects at court, and was made à commander of 200, 

In the Ist year of Jahingir’s reign he got a present of 12,000 rupees, 
and joined the expedition led by Prince Parwis against Ráná Amrà, 
Pratáb's sneeessor. In the end of the same yoar he served against 
Dalpat (vide under No. 44), nnd waa in the 2nd year made a commander 
of 2,500, 1,000 horse. He received, m the 11th year, a mansab of 3,000, 
2,000 horse, 

The Akboradme mentions another son of Udai Singh, of the namo of 
Sakat Singh, who in the 12th year of Akbur's reign was at court. The 
emperor had just returned from the last war with Khan Zamin when he 
heard that Udai Singh had assisted the rebellious Mirzae, He therefore 
resolved to punish the Rina, amd on a hunting tour in Pargana Bari 
told Sakat Singh of his intentions, and expressed a hope that he would 
accompany him. Sakat, however, fed to his father, and told him of 
Akbar’s intentions. This determined the emperor to carry out his plan 
without delay, Udaipür was invaded, and Chitor surrendered. 

367, Shádi Be Uzbak * 

968 Bagi Be Ushak | sons of Nazar Be (No. 169). 

They have been mentioned above, From tho Akberndma (TIT, 623) 
we sep that Nazar Be received « jigir in Handia, where be rebelled 
wnd perished (36th year). | 

969. Yünün Beg. brother of Murad Khiin (No, 54). 


Some MSS. have Mirea Khön for Munid 


Kin. 
370. Shaykh Kabir' Chishti [ShujaSat Khan, Rustam-i Zamio}* 





auuther Shaykh Kattr, who in the 2th yer served 
in Bengal at tho. ontbrak of the revolt be 20h per, n Kil and im We 


Tari ulee eh Eaa a He diedin tha year, 
r ane aun 


$5 Miet Eas nd natam Klin. 
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The Ma*ágir calls him "an inhahitant of Mau", Ha wara relation 
of Islám Khin-i Chisht?, and received the tithe of ShujaSat Khan from 
Prince Salim, who on hisaccession made him a commander of 1,000 (Tuzuk, 
p- 12), He served under Khan Jahin (inde under No. 309) m the Dakhin 
as hardwal, an office which the Sayyids of Barhi claimed as hereditary 
in their clin, Afterwards he went to Bengal, and commanded the 
imperialista in the last war with ‘Usman. During the ight he wounded 
SU.'s elephant, when the Afghán chief received a bullet, of which he died 
the night after the battle. The day being lost, Wall Khan, SUsmiin's 
brother, and Mamrez Khin, *Uamiin’s sun, retreated to a fort with the 
dead body of their relation, and being hotly pursued by Shaykh Kabir, 
they submitted with their families and received his promise of protention. 
The 49 elephants which they surrendered were taken by Sh. K. to Islim 
Khin in Jahnagirangar (Dhaka), 6th Safar, 1021 (Tucub, p. 104). 

Jahangit gave him for his bravery the title of Rustam- Zamdn. The 
Ma*asir says that lalam Khan did not approve of the promise of protection 
which Sh. K, had given the Afghans, and sent them prisoners to court, 
On the road they were exeented by SAbd® "llth Khin at the emperor's 
orders.. Sh, K., annoyed at this breach of faith, left Bengal. While on 
the way he received an appointment as governor of Bihar. At his entry 
in Patna he sat upon s female elephant, when another elephant saddenly 
came up against his, Sh. K. jumped down and broke his neck. 

The Tusuk tell the story differently, and says that Islam Khün 
appointed Sh. K. to Oisá, and that on his way to that province the 
accident took place, Nothing is said about *Usmin’s relations. 


Note om the death of SUpmàn Loháni. 

There are few events in Indian history so confused aa the details 
attending the death of SUxmin. Khwaja ‘Usman, according to the 
Makhzan-i Afghani, wan the second son of Miyán Siva Khan Lobani, 
who after the death of Qutla Khan was the leader of the Afghüns in 
Orisā and Southern Bengal — Qutlü left. three sons—Nusib Shih, Lod 
Shin, Jamil Khan. Sis Khan left five sons, Khwaja, Sulayman, ‘Usman, 
Wali, Ibrahim, Stewart makes SUgmin a son of Qutli (History of Bengal, 


- P 133). Sulayman “ reigned" for a short time. Ho killed in w fight 


with the imperialista, Himmat Singh, son of Raja Min Singh (mide 


No. 244) held lands near the Brihmaputea, and subjected the 
Rájas of the adjacent countries. SUsmán succeeded him, and received 


from Min Singh lande in Orisi and Sátgkw, and later in Eastern Bengal, 
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with a revenue of 5 to 6 lam per annum, His residence is described to 
have been the Aohistán-£. Dhákàá, or " hills of Dhaka " (Tipárah f), the 
viláyat-4 Dhika, or District of Dhaka, and Dhika itself. The fight with 
*Usmün took place on Sunday, 9th Mubarram, 1021, or 2nd March, 1612, 
ata distance of 100 kos from Dhaka. My MS. of the Malbzan calls the 
place of the battle Nek Ujyal.*. Stewart (p. 134) places the battle “ on 
the banks of the Subartirikhd river” in Ortad, which is impossible, as 
Shujáfat Khün arrived again in Dhaka on the 6th Safar, or 26 days 
after the battle. According to the Tuzuk, Am Khan was in Dhaka 
when the fight took place, and Wali Khan submitted to ShujaSat, who 
had been strengthened bya corps under SAbd" "+ Salam, son of MuSaggam 
Khan (No, 260); but the Makhzan guys that [slim besieged Wall in the 
Mahalls where SUsman used to live, between the battlefield and Dhaka, 
and afterwards in the Fort of Dhéki itself. Wali, on his submission, was 
pent to court with 7 lace of rupees and 300 elephanta taken from *Usmán, 
received a title of jagir, and was made a commander of 1,000, after which 
he lived comfortably. According to the Má*ayir, a& said übove, he was 
murdered before he came to court. The Tusuk says nothing about him. 
Stewart says (p. 1368) that he was taken to court by Hoshang, Islàm 
Khün'sson; but the Tuzuk, p. 115, though it has a long passage ot the 
Mugs which he brought with him, does not mention the Afghin prisoners. 
The Makhenn also says that SUsmin, after receiving his wound at the 
time when the battle was nearly decided in his favour, was carried off 
by Wali in a litter and buried on the road. When ShujiSat came up to 
the place where he had been buried, he had SUsman's corpse taken ont, 
out off the head, and sent it to court, 
SUsman is said to have been so stout that he waa obliged to travel 
on an elephant. At his death lie waa forty-two vear of oge. 
The Dutch traveller De Last (p. 488, note) has the following interest- 
— Hex (Juhingir) eodem tempore misit Toeziad. ghanum Chieeh 
zaden (ShujaSat Khan Shaykhaida) ad Toalanghame (Isläm Khin) qui 
"Beugalae praeerat, wt slum 3n. praefecturmm Odiac (Oris) mitteret, Sed 
Osmanchanwus Patanensis, qui jam aliquot annis regionom quar Odiam 
«t Daeck (between Orixà and Dhàkà, Le, the Sunderban) wnterjaeef, 
lenverat. ot; lomilot rem incursaveral, cum. gotenliesimó eneroiha adoesit, 
Daeck oppugnaturus, — Tzalanchanua. autem EL adversus M 


v vea a Wosday, te $ 
Sueday, Tuzuk, n 
g. OS ihe Parganas of Sirkar Mabmáüda- 
bid (Bosnah) and Sarkir Båzähå (Mynmmsing-Hogra Boers), 
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(SU&mán) Tzeríad chanwum, una cum Mirza 1fftager et. Ethaman chano 
(litikhar Khiin and Ihtimim Khán!) e aliis multis Omerauevis, eum 
reliquis oopis X ant XV cosarum intervallo ulseyuews, ub suis 
laborantibus subsideo esse. — Orto. deim  ceriamine — inter virumque 
ezercitum, Efftager èt Mierick Zilaier (Mirik Jalüir—not in the 
Tuzuk) tam acrem. ünpressionem decerunt, ut. hostes loco moverent: sed 
Osman. inter. haec ferocissimum elephantwm dn iilos emisit, ita ut rogi 
vicissim cedere cogerentur, et. Efftager. caederetur ; Tzesiad funus autem $ 
et ipse elephanto. insidens, wt. impetum ferocientis belluae, declinaret, 4 
$6 e suo dejecit, et crus prefregit, wa ut aegre a miis e certamine Miss 
vululuceretur, et regis passim fugam capescerent ; actumque fuisset de regiis, 

hist inopinatus casus proelium. restifuisset ; miles quidem. saucius hum 
jacens, casu Oemano, qui elephanto echebatur, oculum globo trajecit, e quo 
vulnere paulo post exmravit, cujus morte milites Vlíus sta fuerunt consternati 

ut statim de fuga cogitarent. Regii vero ordinibus sensim restitutis, erentutm 
proci Tealanchamo perscripsere : quí biduo post ad locum tenit ubi 
pugnatum fuerat, e& Tsedsiatgono e vulnere defuncto, magnis itineribus P. 
fratrem. (Walt Khán) et biduam atque. liberos Osmania assecutus, vinos 
cepit, eosque cum elepluntis et omnibus thesauris defuncti, postquam Daeck 
Bengalae metropolim est. reversus, misit ad regem Anno... (the year is 
left out). 

De Laét says that Shuja* at Khán died from a fall from his elephant 
during the battle; hut the accident took plane some time later. The 
Moa*Gpir says that he was on horseback when SUsmian’s elephant, whom 
the Tuzuk calls Gojpati, and Stewart Bulta (t), knocked him over, but 
Sh. quickly disentangled hinwelf and stuck hia dagger into the animal's 
trunk. 

The Makhzan says that the plunder amounted to 7 lacs of rupees p 
and 2300 elephanta. 

S71. Mired Khwaja, son of Mirzá Asad" "llàh.. Vide No. 110. 

372. Mirzá Sharif, son of Mirza *Ala*e ‘d-Din. 

373. Shukr® ‘lah [Zafar Khan], eon of Zayn Khin Koka (No..34). 

He was mentioned above on p. 369. On the death of his father, he 
was made a commander of 700, and appears to have received, at the 
end of Akbar's reign, the title of Zafar Khan. 


i 
1 






















è The Tuzuk ip, a mentions Kishwar Khn (p. 407). nem in 
Barha, Aehihin. i of Mugarmb MuStamid Tatum 
an BbujiCat's — Beyyid Adam (the T'ueuk p. 132. 1, 4 


wrongly Sayvid ASpam), Htlkhér, and Shaykh Ackhe killed. 
"iali, aon of Musamman Khan (No. BO joist neers tee 








As his sister was married to Jahiingir (eide under No. 37, and note 2,to 
No. 225) Z. Kh. wantapidly promoted. When the emperor, in the second | 
year of his reign, left Låhor for Kübul, he halted at Mawza$ Ahro*i,! near ^ 
Fort Atak, the inhabitants of which complained of the insecurity of the 
district urising from the predatary habita of the Khatar (p, 506, note 2) 
and Dilahzák (noteto No. 247), Zafar was appointed to Atak, vice Ahmad 
Beg Khün (No. 191), and was ordeted to remove the tribes to Lühor, keep 
their chiefs imprisoned, and restore all plunder to the rightful owners: | 
On Jaháüngir's return from Kabul, he joined the emperor, and was in the | 
following year promoted to a mansab of 2,000, 1,000 horse. In the 7th 
year he was made a commander of 3,000, 2,000 horse, and governor of 
Bihar. In the 10th year he was removed, went back to court, where he 
received an increase of 500 horse, and then served in Bangsah. “Nothing 
else i» known of him," Ma*ágir. 1 

From the Tucuk (p. 543) we see that Zafar Khin died in the beginning: d 
of 1031, when Jukāngir made his son RaSádat à commander of 800, 400 
horse, 

Sa*ádat Khün, his son. He served in. Kabul, and was at the end of 
Jahüngir's reign a commander of 1,500, 700 horse. In the Sth year after 
Shihjahan's secession, he was made a communder of 1,500, 1.000 horse, 
and was promoted up to the 25th year to « full command of 3,000 horse. 
He again served in Kabul, and under Murad Bakuh in Balkh and Barak 
sehän, was made commandant of Tirmiz and distinguished himself in 
repelling à formiduble night attack made by Subbün Quli Khán, ruler of 
Bukhürá (19th year). Later he served in the Qandahir wars, was in the 
29th year Fawjdàr of Upper and Lower Bangash, and two years later 
commandant of Fort Kabul. 

In 1069, the second near of Awrangzil's reign, he was killed by his 3 
son Bherullàh. Mahabat Khan, §ibahdar of Kabul, imprisoned the — 

murderer, — 

S74. Mir *Abd" 'I-Mümin, son of Mir 












376. Lashkari, son of Mirzá Yüsuf Khàün (No. 35). 
Vide above, p.405, and for his wife under No. 351. 
376. Agha Mulla Qazwini, Vide No. 278, 

377. Muhammad SAii of Jara, 


— A The Ma* deir bna Mode T'ezul, p. 45, f cannot find ib ou tbu mapa, 
— TORRE TS dele ee cR EIE 
Tusuk at 7 to 8 000 











Jam is a place in Khurisin, famous for ite Baba Shaykht melons. 1t 
has piven name to the two poets Par Buh’ and the renowned Abd" 
r-Rahman Jimi. À f 

978. Mathurå Däs, the Kliatri. 

379. Sathur& Dás, his son. 

The latter »erved in the 26th year (959) under Sultan Murad in 
Kabul, Akbars., FIT, 333, 

380, Mir Murád, brother of Sháh Beg Kolabi (No. 148). Vide No. 282. 

381. KallA, the Kachhwáha. 

He served in 989 under Prince Murid in. Kabul. 

382. Sayyid Darwish, son of Shams-i Bukhüri, 

383. Junayd Murul. 

A Shaykh Junayd served under Shihab Khan (No. 26) in Gujrat. 
He wna killed in the Kbaibar catastrophe (Akbarn., TIT, 190, 498). 

384. Sayyid Abü Is-háq, son of Mirz& Rafif* 'd-Din-i Safuwi. 

He was mentioned under No, 149. In the 56th yeat he served against 
the Jim and Mugaffar of Gujrat. 

His futher Rafis* 'd-Din was a learned man of saintly habits, and died 
at Agra in 954 or 957, One of his ancestors waa MuSin? 'd-Din, author of 
à commentary to the Qur*an eutitlod Tafsir- MaSani. 

385. Fath Khan, superintendent ol the leopards. 

In 985, Akbar cured his sore eyes by blood letting, which Abü "I-Fazl 
describes, according to his enstom, as à miracle, FP. K. was in charge of 
the hunting leopards. 

There is some confusion in the histories tegarding the Fath Khan 
of Akbar’s reign. First, there is Fatt Khan Afghan. Fartd is the aame 
as Fath, His title i2 Maznad-i SAt, and hit sou was mentioned above, 
No. 306, Secondly, Path Khan Filbin, who when young wa» Akbar's 
elephant driver (filbàn). He was euhsequently made Awir, anid wecording 
to my two MSS. of the Tahagaz, died in 990, But. Bada*ont ut, 353; 
mentions Fath Khin Filbin aa alive in 994, when he accompanied ()isim 
Khün (No. 59) on his march to Kashmir but the Aktarndma, in the 
corresponding passage (TIL, 512) calls him Fath Khan Masnad- SAN. 
Dowson's edition of Slots Historians (Y, WA, 150) mentions’ a Fath 
Khan Babádur. A Fath Khán Taghluq wus mentioned under No. 187, 

390. Muqim hän, son of Shujàčat Khin (Na. 01), 

served in the siege , And in the Dakhin, 
Akbarn., H1, 825, 865. — tha 
387. Lála, »ou of Rája Bir Bar (No. 85), 
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The 4Xborndma (11, 865) calls him the eldest son of Raja Bir Bap, 
Vide under 85 

388, Yüsuf4 Kashmiri. Vide No. 228. 

380. Hsbi Yasáwul 

Habi iv an abbreviation of Hadid, 

$96, Haydar Dost, brother of Qsim SAR Khiin (No. 187). 

391. Dost Muhammad, son of Babi Dost. 

392. Shühruk] Dantüri. 

Dantür, Dhantür or Dhantáwar, i» à distriot near the Kashmir! 
frontier. Tho Tuzuk (pp. 287, 291) says that Dhantür, during Akbor’s 
reign, was riled over by Shahrukh, but now (in 1029, 14th year of 
Jahángir's) by his son. Bahádur. Bahádur was à commander of 200, 
100 horse, and served apder Mahlübat in. Bangash. 

493. Sher Muhammad. 

He served in 993 in the Dakhin, Akbern., IM, 472. 

A Sher Muhammad Diwana waa mentioned on p; 332. He had at 
first been in the service of Khwaja MuSazzam, brother of Akbar’s mother. 
When Akbar, in the lOth year, was at Jaunpür, engaged with the rebellion 
of Khán Zamán, Sher Muhammad Diwana plundered several places in 
Pargana Samána, the fawjdár of which was Mullà Nür" 'd-Din Tarkhün. 
The Mulla had left hia vakil Mir Dost Muhammad in Samana. Sh. M.D. 
invited him and trescheronsly murdered him at the feast. Plundering 
several places he went to Miler, when he was surprised by the Mulla 
ata place called Dhanüri in Samána. Sh. M. D. fled, but his horse ran 
aguinst the trunk of a tree and threw him down. He was captured and 
executed, an. 973, Abbarn., HL, 332. 

304. CAH Quli [Beg. Istajli, Sher Afkan Khan). 

He was the safarchi? or table-attendant of IsmiSil 11, king of Persia. 
After his death he went over Qatidahir to India, and met at Multan, 
the Khán Khánàn (No, 29), who was on his march to Thatha At his 
recommendation, he received a wangab. — During the war he rendered 
distinguished services. Soon after his arrival at court, Akbar married 
him to Mihr* 'n-Nisà (the future Nür Jnbán), dauzhter of Mirzà Ghiyás 
'Tahrüni (No. 319). Gliyüg'a wife had accession to the imperial harem, 
and was on her visits often accompanied by her daughter. Prince Salim 
saw her, and fell in love with ber, and Akbar, to avoid scandal, married 
her quickly to: SAN Quii 





1 Fide Coogrophy Ancient Tadia, p 131i, dí dew on the Dor 
River, ell mr rie 4 


[* Sufra-cM.— P.) 
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SAI Qui accompanied the prince on his expedition against the Rani, 
and received from him the title of Sher Afkar Khan On hia accession, 
he received Bardwin as tuydl. His hostile encounter with Shaykh 
Khübü (No. 275) wan related on p, 561. The Ma*ier says that when 
he went to meet the Sübahdár, his mother put a helmet (dubalgha) on 
his head, and aaid, ‘ My son make his mother ery, before he makes your 
mother weep,” then kissed him, and let him go. 

SAH Q."s daughter, who, like her mother, had the name of Mihr® *n-Nisá, 
was later married to Prince Shabryar, JahAngir’s fifth son: 

Jahüngir, in thn Tuzuk, expresses his joy at SA. Q.’s death, and hopes 
that " the blackfaced wretch will for ever remain in hell". Khigi Khan 
(l; p. 267) mentions an extraordinary citcumstance, anid to have been 
related by Nür Jahán's mother. According to her, Sher Afan was not 
killed by Qutb "d-Din’s men, but, wounded as he was, managed to get 
to the door of his house, with the intention of killing his wife, whom he 
did niot wish to fall into the emperor's handa, But her mother would not 
let him enter, and told him to mind lis wounds, especially us Mihr* 'n-Niså 
had committed suicide by throwing herself into a well. " Having heard 
the sad news, Sher Aflan went to the heavenly mansions.” 

His body was buried in the shrine of the poet Bahram Saqqa (vide 
below among tho poeta}; the place is pointed out to thia day at Bardwán. 

A verse is often mentioned bv Muhammadans in allusion to four 
tigers which Nar Jahan killod with a musket. The tigers had been caught 
(Tusuk, p. 186) and Nür Jahán requested Jahangir to let her shoot them. 
She killed two with one ball each, and the other two with two bullets, 
without missing, for which the emperor gave ber à present of one thousand 
Anhrafix, One of the courtiers said on the spur of the moment :— 

Cl "me — e d — OI ej — — 
“ Though Nor Jahin is à woman she is in the array of man a zan-i sher 
Gf kan," i.e, either the wife of Sher Alkan, or a woman who throws down 
(afkan) tigers (sher), 

$95, Shah Muhammad, son of Masnad-i SAIL 

Vide Noa. 306 and 385. 

396, Sanwaldis Jàdon. 

He accompanied Akbar on his forced march to Patan and Ahmadabad 
(p. 458, note) and served in 989 under Prince Murad in Kabul, In 999 
he wus assaulted and dangerously wounded by some Bhat. Akbar visited 
him, as he was given up by the doctors ; but he recovered after an illness 
of three years. 
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He was the son of Raja Gopal Jüdon's brother (vide No. 305) and Aba i 
‘l-Fazi calls him a personal attendant of the emperor, Akbarn., TL, 
24, 333, 430. 

307. Khwaja Zahir* 'd-Din, son of Shaykh Khalil ‘ih. è 

He served in the 31st year under Qasim Khan (No, 59) in the conquest i 
of Kashinir, and in the 46th year in the Dakhin. - 

His father is also called Shah Khalil "lah, He served in the 10th year 
against Khin Zamin, and under MunSim Khan in Bengal and Orisa, 
und died in 983 at Gaur of fever (p. 407). 

Father and son are not to be confounded with the more illustrious s] 
: Mir: Khaiil" *Iláh of Yazd and his son Mir Zahir* 'd-Din, who in the 2nd i 
x year of Jahangir came as fugitives from Persia to Lahor. Tho history 
— el this noble family is given in the Ma*àrir. 

398. Mir Aba 'l-Qàsim of Nishapür. : 
309. Hàji Muhammad Ardixtini. 
= 400, Mohammad Khān, son of Tarson Khān'» sister (No, 32), 
E 401. Khwāja Muqim, son of Khwaja Miraki. P 

He served under SAziz Koka in Bengal, and returned with him to court — p 
in. the 29th year. In 995 he served again in Bengal, and was besieged, «d 
together with Tahir Sayf" 'I-Mulük (No. 201) in Fort Ghoraghüt by several 
Bengal rebels. In the end of the 36th year (beginning of 999), he was made 
Bakhaki, — Akbarn., HIT, 418, 470, 610, 

Víde Dowson's edition of Elliot's Historians, I, pp. 248, 251. 

402. Qādir Quii, foster-brother of Mirzà Shàhrukh (No. 7). 

He served in the 36th year in Gujrát. Akbarn., ITI, 621. 

403. Firüra, » slave of the emperor Humáyün.. 

Badá*oni (IIT, 297) says that he was captured, when a child, by a soldier 
in one of the wars with India, and was taken to Humáyün, who brought 
him up with Mirzá Mubammad Hakim, Akbar's brother, He played. 
several musical instruments and composed poems. He came to India 
with Gházi Khán-i Badakhshi (No. H4). 

. Badi*oni also says that he was a Langa. 
404 ‘Taj Khin Khatriya. Vide No, 172, 
405, Zayn" 'd-Din *Alt. 

He served in the 25th year (end of 988) under Min Singh aguinst 
M. Muhammad Hakim. 

406. Mir Sharif of Kolüb. 

407, Pahár Khan, the Balüch. 
He served in the 21st year agninat Dauda, son of Surjan Hida (No. 96), 
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and afterwards in Bengal, In 989, the 26th year, he waa tuyfildar of 
Ghüzipür. and hunted down MaSsüm Khàn FarankhüdI, after the latter 
had plundered Muhammadibad (wide under No, 175). In the 28th year 
he served in Gujrüt, and commanded the centre in the fight at Maisáná, 

S.E. of Patan, in which Sher Khàn Fuladi was defeated. Akbars., TIE, 

160, 355, 416. 

Dr, Wilton Oldham, C.S., states in his “ Memoir of the Ghazepoor 
District’ (p. 80) that Fawjdür Pahar Khün i» still remembered in 
házipür, and that his tank and tomb are stil] objects of local interest. 

408. Keshii Das; the Rathor- 

In the beginning of 995 (end of the 20th year) he served in Gujrat, 
A daughter of his was married to Prince Salim (pide under No.4). From 
the Akbarndma, 111, 623, it appears that he is the son of Ray Ray Singh's 
brother (No. 44) and perished, in the 36th year, in a private quarrel, 

. In 993, Sayyid Lad served with the preceding in Gujrat, and in the 
46th year, in the Dakhin. 

410. Nasir Ma*in. 

Ma*in (,....,) or Munj, is the name of a subdivision of Ranghar Rajpiite, 
chiefly inhabiting Sarhind and the Bahat DuSab, “Tho only famous man 
which this tribe has produced is ‘Iai Khin Matin. He served under 
Bahadur Shih and Jahandir Shik.” Moa*deir, 

411 Sanga, the Pawar. 

112 Qébil, son of SAtiq. 

413. Adwnnd 

D£ Gud Zamindàrs of Orisá. 

415. Nüram, foster-brother of Mirzá Ibrühim. 

He served in the Slet yenar against the Afghüns oj Mount Terih, 
and in 1000, under Min Singh in the expedition te Orisa, Akbar, TH, 
532, 642. 

Mirza Ibrahim was Akbar's youngest brother, who died ns» an infant. 


The above list of grandees includes the names of snch Mansabdirs 
above the rank of commanders of Five Hundred us were alive and dead 
in the 40th year of his Majesty's reign, in which this book waa complited ; 
but the list of the commanders from Five hundred to Two hundred, only 
contains such as were alive in that year. Of those who hold a lower rank - 
and are now alive, I shall merely give the number, There atc at present :— . 
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of Commanders of 10. à b . ⸗ . 53 
Do. 120 . : ; i - I 
Do. 100, or Y acbáshis : . .. 950 
Do. 80 . " z i : » pi 
Do. 60 . > , à 2 206 
Do. 50 . i . a : : 16 
Do, 40, : : i S . 260 
Do. 30, or Tarkashbanids , à » 39 
Do. 20 . ; p , : . 250 
Do. lô. : 224 


[Total, 1,388 Mansabdárs below the — of a — of 200.] 


Scarcely a day passes away on which qualified and zealous men are not 
appointed to mangale or promoted to higher dignities. Many Arabians 
and Persians also come from distant countries, and are honoured with 
commissions in the army, whereby they obtain the object of their ditires: 
A large number again, both of old and young servanta, receive their 
discharge, and ure rewarded by bis Majesty with daily allowances or grunta 
of lind, that render them independent. 

As I have mentioned the Granilees of the state, both such as are 
still alive and such Cena a tartan aoe eens 
of those who have been employed in the administration of the govern- 
ment, and thes confer upon them everlasting renown. 

The following have been Vakile, or prime-ministera * :— 

Bayrim Khan (No. 10); Mun*‘im Khan (No. 11); Atga Khin 
(No. 15); Bahádur Khün (No. 22): Khwaja Juháün (No. 110); Khan 
Khánán Mirzà Khán (No, 29); Khiin-i ASgam Mirzi *Koka (No. 31). 

The following have been. Vazirs or ministers of finances ;— 

Mir * Aziz" 'llàh Turbatt; Khwaja Jalal“ ‘d-Din Mabmüd *of Khurasán — 
(No. 65); Ebwija MaSin® 'd-Din FarankhOd! (No. 128); Khwaja SAbd™ 
"bMajid Agat Khán (No. 49); Vazir Khán (No. 41); Muzafiar Khin 
(No. 37); Rija Todar Mal (No, 39) ; Mit MB Mont E 
AU 122); Qulij Khán (No. 42); Khwaja Shams" 'd-Din Khawáfi 

o. 139). 

The following have been BakAsAis :— 

Khwija Juhin (No. 110); Khwaja Tahir of Sijistin (No. 111); 
Mawiind Habi Bibxidi? Mawlànà Darwieh Muhammad of Mashhad ; 
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Muwlünà SIshqi) Muqim of Khurásün (No. 410); Sultàán Mahmad of 
Badakhshán:; Lashkar Khün (No. 90); Shihbiz Khin (No. 80); Ray 
Purukhotam ; Shaykh Farid-i Bukhari (No, 90); Qazi SAlf of Baghad ; 
JaSiar Boy SAsat Khin (No. 98): Khwaja Nigim" 'd-Din Ahmad ; * 
Khwájagi Fath" "Wah (No, 258), 

The following have been Sors ? :— 

Mir Fatb" 'llàh; Shaykh Gadá'j, son of Shaykh Jamil-j Kamba: 
Khwájagi Muhammad lib, descendant in the third generation from 
Khwaja SAbd* "lah Morwirid ; Mawlina SAbd* ‘l-Bigi; Shaykh SAbd“ 
"n-Nabi; Sultàn Khwüja (No. 108) ; Sadr Jahin (No. 194). 


Concluding Note by the Translator of Akbar's Mangabdárs. 

The principal facte which Abü 'I-Fazl's list of Grandes discloses are, 
first, that there were very few Hindüstáni Musulmina in the lügher ranks 
of the army and the civil service, most of the officers being foreigners, 
especially Persians and Afgháns; secondly, that there was a very fuir 
sprinkling of Hindi Amirs, as among the 415 Mangabdirs there are ñl 
Hindiis, 


The Mansabdirs who had fallen into disgrace, or had robelled, have 
mostly been excluded. Thus we miss the names of Mir Shih AbG '-Ma‘all; 
Khwāja MaSagzam, brother of Akbar's mother; Baba Khiin Qàqshál ; 
Ma*eüm-i Kübuli (p. 476, note); *Arab Bahüdur; Jabiri, eto. But 
there are also several left out, as Khixr Khwaja (p. 394, note 2), Sultan 
Musayn Jalü*ir (eide under No. 04), Kamál Khàán the Gakkhar (vide 
p. 507), Mir Gesü (p. 464), Nawrang Khán, son of Qutb" 'd-Din Khan 
(No. 28), Mirzà Quli (p, 418), Raja Askaran (under No. 174), and others, 
for whose omission it is difficult to assign reasons. 

Comparing Aba "l-Fazl's list with that in the Jabagdt, or the careful 
lists of Shahjahin’s grandees in the Padishahnama, we observe that 
Abii 'l-Fazi has only given the manyab, but not the nctual commands, 
which would have shown the strength of the contingents (tdindn). In 
other words, Abü 'I-Fazl haa merely given the 2à£ rank (p. 251). This will 
partly account for the discrepancies in rank between his list and that by 
Nigam" 'd-Din in the Tobagat, which may advantageously be given here. 
Nigam gives only mansabdirs of higher rank, viz.:— 





Serna Mite ——— BIT, BIN He wus of (hesi, 
* Vide pp. 280 to285, Regarding Msolină CAbd* 1-Baqi, who was Sadr in the fifth 
enh tids A Marsina: TI, 143, 


| 
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In the Tobagüt.* 








1. Khiin Khanin Bayrim Khan. — No. 





In Abü 'LFag« list. 
10. Manb, 5,000.4 


i 
x 
$ 


2. Mirzà Sháhrukh, 5,000. . $ &» 7% 5,000. 
3. Tardi Ber Khán . z z s" 12; do. 
4 Munim Khàn . . > yy Us do. 
5. Mirzà Rustam, 5,000. s 26 9; do. 
6. Mirzi Khan Khinan . S » 29; da; 
7. SAliQuli Khàn Zamán . — . — , 1370o. 
8, Adham Khan » 19; do. 
9, Mirza Bharaf* 'd-Din Husayn » 17; do. 
10. — — Atga 
Khan 15; do, 
11. Muhammad tA. Kokaltisb 
5,000 , 321; do. 
12. Khisr Khwaja >: he not in the Á*tn ; vide p. 3M. 
13. Babidur Khan, 5,000. . No. * 5,000 
15. Muhammad Quli Khán Barlis* 2 si do, 
16, Khan Jahin, 5,000, » 245 do, 
17. Shihab" ‘d-Din Ahmad Ehin, 
5,000 — 26do. 
18. SaCid Khán, 5,000. ‘ uz ow 235546. 
19. PirMubammad Khin . > fw 20;de 
20. Rája Bibárá Mal * e| 2; uw Bee 
21L. Ràáje Bhagwán Dás 5,000 ,  „ 27; do, 
22. Man Singh, 5,000 . 1 - » 90; do. 
23, Khwája *Abd" 'LMajid Agaf 
Khán, maintained 20,000 horse — ,, 49; 3,000. 
%. Sikandar Khin Urbak®  . ,, 48; $000. 
25. SAbd" 'llàh Khan Uzbak ~ ww 1; 5,000. 
26. Qiya. Gung * ` = o 98:0000.. 
27. Yüsuf Mubammad Khün Koka, 
5 . gi 1. ^ ` " 18; 5,000. 
2%. Zayn Khin Kola, 5,000 » 944400 
29, Rhwj*it Kbàn 5000. .— .— BR; 9,000. 


ASSAR SS 


SS 


SASSEBES 


57. 


58. 
59, 


In the Tabagit. 
Shih Budigh Khan : : 
Ibrahim Khán Uzbak, 4,000 , 
Tarsó Mubatumad Khün, 5,000 
Vazir Khan, 5,000 . i 
Mubammad Murad Khán ! 
Ashraf Khán ! i 
Mahdi Qásim Khün? , 
Muhammad Qasim Khin 
Khwaja Sultéu SAlt 
Rája Todar Mal, 4,000 , 
Mirzá Yüsuf Khan Ragawi, 4,000 
Mirza Quil Khan t : 
Mugafiar Khin .. 
Haydar Mubaromad Khan, 2,000 
Shiham Khan Jali*ir. 2,000 | 
Isma*il Sultan Dulday . =. 
Muhammad Khán Jalá*ir * 


- Khin+ ‘Alam, 3,000. 
. Qutb" 'd-Din Mubaminad Khan, 


maintained 5,000 horse 


. Mubibb SANT Khan, 4,000 

. Quill] Khan, 4,000 . : 

. Mubammad Sadiq Khan, 4 000 
. Mirza Jani Beg, 3,000 . 
; Ismá*il QulI Khán, 3,000 * 

. Iftimád. Khán Gujrati, 4,000 . 
. Rije Ray Singh, of Bikinis and 


Nagor, 4,000 


. Sharif Mabammad Ehan, 3,000 


Shah Fakhr# ‘d-Din, Ness 
Khin 140  . 

HabibSAl Khàn . . 

Shih Quit Mabram, 1,000 


In Abi 'I-Fagla list, 


52; 3,000, 

2,500. 
32 ; 5,000. 
41 ; 34,000, 
54 ; 3,000, 
74; 2,000, 
96 ; 4,000, 
10 ; 4,000, 
56; 3,000. 
39; 4,000, 
35; 4,500. 


not in the À*in ; 


No. 


" 


37; 4000. 
66; 2,500, 
97 ; 2.000, 
12; 2,000, 


not in the A*in. 


No, 


z 


58; 3,000. 


28; b,000. 
107; 1,000. 
42 ; 4,000. 
43 ; 4,000. 
47; 3,000. 
106 ; 3,000, 
81; 2,500. 


44; 4,000, 
63; 3,000, 


8S: 2,000. 
133; 1,000. 
45; 3,500, 





mntioned m the Talepi ag isis vo à Tiinan ditey = the great Amire," 


eum andern 


GM 
Song prede um 
E MST f 


600, 


vide p. 418. 


J 








In the Tabagit In Ahá "IL Fasl'5 list. - 
f. Mubibb SAN Khin Rahtāsi, 
400. . not in the A*in; wide p. 466. 
61. Mu*in* Sd-Din Abmad - No. 128; 1,000. 
62. IStimid Khan Khveijesaré -— o. 1129; L000. 
63. Dastam' Khan | 4 79; 3,000, 
64, Kamal Khan, the Gukichar, 6,000 not in the Á*in ; ede p. 507, 
L 5,000 and under No, 247. 
r 85. Táhir Khán Mir Farághat, 2,000 No, %4; 2,000. 
H 66. Sayyid Hámid of Bukpári, 20000, — 78; 2,000. 


BEN am — — Bárha, 


68. d “Ahmad Khin, Pürha, 

35,000 , » 91; 2,000. 
69, Qarà Bahadur Khin,* 4,000 q » 179; 700. 
70, Bagi Mubammad Khan Koka, 

400. . » 680; 3,000, 
71. Bayyid Muhammad Mir «dl. » 140; 1,000, 
72. MaSsO:o Khin Farankhdi, 2,000 » 157; 1,000, 


» 75; 2,000, 


d'Din Atgah* .  .  ,  motinthe Á*in. 
75. Matlab Khan, 2,000 — . — . No. 83; 2,00. a! 
76. Shaykh Ibrahim, 2,000 . . , &2+ 2,000, 
77. SAG Quit Khin, 2.000 , — .  „ 124; 1,000, 
78. Toluk Khin Qāchin, 2,000 , ,, 158; 1,000, 
79. Shih Beg Khan Kabuli, 3,000 57; 3,000. 








80; Fatt Khán Afgiám, 2000  .  motinthe A*ín; wide No, 389. 
BL Fath Khan Filbàn 2000 — . EE re, 
82. Saminji Khin Mughnl, 2000. No. 100; 1,500, So; 385. 
83. Bábü Mankli, 1,000. — «4 202; 700; 
200. . . . ; ,. 9)1;200. 
B6. Khwája Jahán Khurüsini — .— ,, 110; 1,000, 
; The MÁS, of the Tebugit alee kave wrongly Masten Khia. l 
A e KMA "tel e sitahs le uber vf e Talent, : 





" Tn the Tabagüt. 


5,000 horse 
88. Mulammad 
89, Muzaffar Hussyn Mirza, 1,000 
80, Raja Jagannath, 3,000 
9}. Rája Áskaran, $000 — , 
92. Ráy Lonkaran, 2,000 


" 2,000 


100. Sayyid Qasim Bárha, 2000 . 
101. Raja Kangir, 200. 


102. Muhammad Husayn Lashkar 
Khán, kept 2,000 horse p 
103, Husayn Khan Tukriyah, 2,000 
104. Jalál Khán, the Gakkhar, 1,500 
105, SaSid Khan, the Gakkhar, 1,500 


106, I*tibàr Khán, Eunuch, 2,000 . 
107. Ekra ‘Tahir d 
ütüár Khàn 


108. xk Ráj, 1500 . 
109. n Khün Khisa Khayl, 


110, le Ehin, Khiga Khayl, 
ni iiis Ki, lios Miri 


8T. —— Khan Qigshal, kept 
Qixim Kiki? 3,000 


93. Mádhü Singh, “ brother of R. 


? The samo aa No; 91 ou p. 808 *.— 






In Abàü 'I-Fas?s list. ' 





No. 50; 3,000, 

» 46; 4,000. 

» 180; 700. 

» 069; 2,00. 
not in the À*in ; wide No. 174. 
not in the A*in; mide No. 265. 









No, 104 ; 1,000. 
» 98; 4,000. 
5» 120; 1,000. 
» $88; 2500, 


4, V1; 000. 
» 120; 1,000, 
not in the A*in. i 
No. 105; 1,500. 
not in the Á*in ; 
wide under No. L1. 











No. 90; 2,000, 
5, 53; 3,000. y 
„ 170; L000. F 
not in the A*in; 2. 
vide p. D08, and under No, 247. 
No, 84; 2,000. 


» TIT; 1,000, 
u 121; 1,000, 


» 1025 1,000, 
not in the Ain, 














No. 87(1)j ; 2,000. 








In the Tabagüt: Iu Aha 
112. Farhat Khàün Kliüsa Ker; [ 
2,000 . b No. 145; 1,000. 
113. Ray Sal Dazbári, 2,000 4 *— 7 106; 1,250. | 
114. Ray Durga, 1,500 * ‘ » 103; 1,500, F 
115. Mirak Khán Bahadur,* 2,000 . » 208; DOO. ‘ 
116, Shih Muhammad Qaliti 2 4, 85; 2,000, z 


M7. Maqsüd Ali Kor . — » 136; 1,000, 
H8. Ikhlàs Khan, the Eunuch, 1 m , 88; 2000. 
119, Mihr SAli Sildoz, 500 . — . — 130; 1,000. 
120, Khudüwand  Khün  Dakhini, 
1,500. S x » 15I; 1,000, 
121. Mir Murtazi Dakhini, 1,000 ‘ » 1623; 1,000. 
129. Hasan Khán, a Batani Afghün, 
1,000 , y » 220: D0O. 
123. Nayar Beg, son of BaSid, the 
Ghakkhar, 1,000 . S 4 247 ; 500. 
124, Raja Gopal, 2,000.  . not in the A*in ; 
vide under No, 30. 
« No, 184; 700. 
- 9 1433 1,000. 
127. Rasawi Khan,2000 . . a Hi; 1,000, 
128. Raja Bir Bal, 2,000 = «© u 83; 3,000. 
129. Shaykh Farid Bukhari, 1,500 » 99; L9. 
130. Raja Surjan, 2,000 . 96; 2,000. 





131, JaSfar Beg, Asaf Khan, 3,000. » 98; 2,000, 
132, Raja Ripsi Bairagi, 1,500 » H8; 109. * 
A33. Fácil Khán, 13500. — » 196; 1,000. 
134. Shih Quit Khin Naranjf, 1,000 » 281; 500. 
135. Shaykh Muhammad Khàn Bukh- ^ 
Gri, 2,000 - m ~ * ^" WW; 2,000. 
.. 0265. LàlKhin Badakhshi . — 
137. Khanjar Beg Chaghta ü*.  .  notinthe À* 
155 Mots — > a Ne 70; 220. 
139. Sáni Khán Arlát . |. 0 0$ 296; 000. 








* MS. 1,006, 

+ Ho diod in the ela mine before Clitor, m 

«+ Ho belongs tu the oid Amite af the recor + Hie was an accompiishod 
man, excelled in music, and. poems, Thero h well-known Maenawi by- 
Wie dar tb ath m n min i dating gii — Vide Allornimd, 











In the Tabagüt. In Abü 'l-Fasl's lit. | 

140. Mirza Husavn Khan — . .. No. 149; 1,000 

141. Jagat Singh, 1,500 s 0. 0.» 100; 1,000. / 
142. Mirzà Najàt Khán soo. M3; 1000. | 
143. SAM Dost Khan, 1,000 S S mibe t 

144, Sultan Mueayn Khin .  . notin the A*in. 

145. Khwija Shih Mansfr Shirazi . — No. 122; 1,000. 

146. Salim Khan, 1,000 . . ,, 192; 1,000. i 
147. Sayyid Chhajha Barha . ,  „ 23l; 500. ! 
48. Darbár Khán, 1,000 . 4, 185; 700. 4 
149. Haji Muhammad Sistáni, 1,000 (1) ., 53; 3,000. 

450. Mubammad Zamin® . . not in the Atin. 

161. Khurram Khan, 2,000?. — . notin the A*in, 

152. Muhammad Quli Toqbáy, 1,000 — No. 129; 1,000. i 
153. Mujahid Khàán, LO00 * . — .  motinthe Á*in. 

IDA Sultán Ibráhim Awbahl* — . —notinthe À*in. 
Doc So BB er Ties . notin the A*in. 
156. Sheroya, 1,000 . . No. 188; 1,000. 
57. Kakar SAM Khin, 1000 — . —, 92;2,000 
158. Naglb Khin, 1,000 ` : 4 160; L,000, 

159. Beg Nürin Khán, 1,000 . . a 21; 900. 1 
160. Qutli Qadam Khan, 1,000. , 123; 1,000. 4 
161. Jalàl Khám Qurehi, 1000 — . — ,, 218; 000 

162. Shimal Khan Qurchi, 1,000 . 5» 104; L000, 
163. Mirzida SAN Khan à , 4. 152; 1,000. 

1604. Sayyid SAbd" "Iláh Khün I 4 189; 700. 1 
165. Mir Sharifi Àmuli, 10000 — . — No. 166; 1,000, 

166. Farrukh Khan ] : : » 232; DM. 

187. Dost Khin * ; not in thè Asin- 

16. JaSfar Khan Turkmáa, 1900 . No. H4; L000. 

4" He was a errant of Ham ipis. T E EN ENET ’ 

anil died at Láhor." One M8, fer pales MUN IUe n ate — 

an unual title for the Mum ie ! 

5 ^ Mühatemed Zaun the ther of Mies Yüeuf: Kin (No, 30), He belonged ] 


te the commanders af 1.000, and war killed in — 
Y According ie the [aksgi. he was deat Fu We Albornüma. JI, 95, 108; 


200. 2*4 r . 
E Se i ach to bm wontoundlad with Atiak (No. 171). 
* Majühid Khán was the sot of Musibib . ons of Hion&yün's oourtiems, He was 


s m ved Abbersómt, 1s, 146, Iti. "s 4 
wee tho or maternal unc author 'abegii, dintinapuinlund 
Himself in lending a teccnmuíal — n 

* Don MS, him dy. the ether J Ae He belonged] to the sconmanders of 
1,000, and i$ rw (4.m. 1001) dead. 





— 
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Tn tha Tabagat. In Abü 'L-Fasl's list. 

168. Rày Manohar Na. 205; 400. 

170. Shaykh SAbd" 'r- Rahim ot —— 4, 197; 700. 

a Mirza Abü 'l-Muzaffar . , 240; 800, 

2, Raj Singh, son of Raja Kieran » M4; 1,000. 

Pa Ray Patr Dis 1 ; », 198; 700. 

174. Janis Bahüdur . : " 4, 235; 000. 

175. Muhammad Khàn Niyázi d n 299; D00. 

16. Ràm Dàs Kachbwáha . z 4 338; DOO 
177, Mir Abü "I-Qüsim . 4, 951; 500. "l 

A 178. Khwàája SAbd" 'I-Hay, Mir sAd 4, 230; DOO. 
| 179. Shame" 'd-Din Husayn, son of b 
ASyam Khün „ 103; 1,000. I 


180. Kbwaja Shame 'd- ‘Din Khawati » 159; 1,000. 
18}, Mir Jamal* 'd-Din Husayn Injà, 

1.000 . » M4; 1,000, 
182. Shaykh «Abd "ih ‘Khan, son of 

Muhammad Ghaws, 1,000. 4, 173; 1,000. 
183. Sayyid Ràjü Bárha, 1,000 . » 165; 1,000, 
184, Medni Ray Chauhiin, 1,000 -~ 198; 700. 
185. Mir Táhir Ragawi, brother of M. l 

Yüsuf Khán e : z , 236; 500. 


186, Tüsh Beg Kabull . : , M2; 1,000. 
187. Ahmad Beg —— keepe 700 

horse . n » 191; 700. 
188. Sher Khwaja. 3 >  . 176; 800. 
189. Muhammad Quli Turkmán : » 209; 000. 


190. Mirza SAli Alamshahi? . = w 291; D00. 
191. Wazir Jamil . s fa x 90;0. 
192. Ray Bhoj, 1,000. . o». 175; 1,000 
195. Bakhtyae Beg Turkman . tum oe 20k; 000; 
194. Mir BadrJabàn .— . e | 
195. Hasan Beg Shaykh SUmari . w» 167; “1,000, g 
196. Shidmin, son of SAziz Koka . 














In the Tabaqüt. In Abü 'l-Fast's lint. 
199. Furidün Barlia  . . No, 227; 500, 
200. Bahadur Khan Qurdar, « Tarin 
Afghan » 269; 400, 
201. Shaykh Báyazid.i -i Chishti - 5» 260; 400, 


In this Above list, a lew grandees are mentioned whom Abà 'I-Fazl 
classes among the commanders of 400. Nigàm, however, adds the 
following note to his own list— Let it be known that the title of Amir 
i» given to all such as hold Mansabs from 500 upwards. None of those 
whom I have enumeruted holds a tess rank.” 

The Historian Bada*oni hus not given n list of Amirs, but has compiled 
instead à very valuable list of the poets, doctors, learned men, and saints 
of Akbar'a reign, together with biographical notices, which make up the 
third volume of the edition printed by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
With his asual animus he says (III, 1)—" I shall not give the names of 
the Amirs, as Niz&m has given them in the end of his work, and besides 
most of them have died without having obtained the pardon of God. 

1 have seen none that is faithful in this generation ; 
If thou knowest one, give him my blessing." 

Of the Mansabdürs whose names AbüG 'I-Fagl has not given, because 
the d*én list refers to the period prior to the 40th year of Akbar's reign, 
the most famous are Mahibat Klin, Khan Jahan Lodi (ride under 
No. 909), and SAbd" ‘llah Khin Firiz-jang 

We have no complete list: of the. grandes of Jahingly’s rin ; but 
the Dutch traveller De Lat, in his work on India (p. 151) has a valuable 
note on the numerical strength of Jahüngir's Mansabdürs, which may 
be compared with the lists in the d*im and the Padishahndma (IT, 717). 
Leaving out the princes, whose iansabs were above 5,000, we have :— 


Commanders Under Akbar. — Under Jahangir. Under Shahjahin 


of (A*in) (De Last) (Padishahndma) 
B000 ^. wd: Pda BUM 4». 3 
1,0500 - ’ 2 v" : " 9 L - . 0 
KON .— -6: PR ee ee 
350 . -A — A UM E 3 
$00 . .. 1 . T S E A 
S50 2; — 
2090 : . 291. 503520752 LM 
IMMO =. 7 . araa e D — 
14080 7 1&4 ope ü 
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Under Shahjahin, 17 Grandees were promoted, up to the 20th year 
of his reign, to mangabs above 5,000. There is no Hindi among them. 
* De Laét has not mentioned bow many of the Amirs were Hindüs. 
But we may compare the lists of the .i*in and the Padishahnama. 
We find under Akbar :— 
among 252 mansabdürs from 5,000 to DOO. . 82 Hindüs, 


among 163 mansabdürs from 400 to 200 Te y 

Under Shahjahin (20th year of his reign), we have :— 
among 12 mansabdars above 5,000, , , — no Hindüs. ! 
among 580 mansabdárs from 5,80 to ROO . . 110 Hindfis 


The names of commanders below 500 are not given in the Padishah- 
nüma; Regarding other facts connected with the relative position of 
Hindüs and Muhammadans at the Mughul court, I would refer the reader 
to my “Chapter from Muhammadan History," Caleuta. Review, April, 
1871. 


A*in 30 (continued). 
THE LEARNED MEN OF THE TIME, 


E. T shàll now speuk of the sages of tho period and classify them according 
I to their knowledge, casting aside all differences of crvod. His Majesty, 
who is himself the leader of the material and the ideal worlds, and the 
sovereign over the external and the internal, bonours five classes of rages 
as worthy of attention. And yet all five, according to their light, are 
struck with his Majesty's perfection, the ornament of the world. The 
first class, in the lustre of their star, perceive the mysteries of the external 
and the internal, and in their understanding and the breadth of their 
views, fully comprehend both realms of thought, and acknowledge to 
have received their spiritual power from the throne of his Majesty. The 

SUING picond clam psy. hn stionti to tha seeni EE GE RUE 
: in the light 
of their hearts they acquire vast knowledge. The third class do not step. 
a beyond the arena of observation (masar) and possess a certain knowledge 
of what rests on testimony. The fourth cluss look upon testimony as 
i something filled with the dust of suspicion, and handle nothing without 
p proof. The ffih class are bigoted, and cannot pass beyond the narrow 

sphere af revealed testimony. Each class has many subdivisions. 

I do not wish to set up as a judge and hold forth the faults of people. 
The mere classification was repugnant to my feelings ; but truthfulness 
helps on the pen. 
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First Class. —Such as understand the mysteries of both worlds. 

1, Shaykh Mubarak of Nügor.! 

Vide under No. 253. The Tabagdt also mentions a Shaykh Mubarak 
of Alwar, and a Sayyid Mubirak of Gwalyar. 

2. Shaykh Nigam. 

Aba ‘l-Faz) either means the renowned Nigam" 'd-Din of Amethi, 
near Lakhnau, of the Chishti sect, who died 4.9. 979; or Nigim® 'd-Din 
of Nirnanl, of the same sect, who died in 997. 

$, Shaykh Adhan. i 
pt He also belonged to the Chishtis, nnd died at Jaunpür in 970. , 

4. Miyin Wajih" 'd-Din. 

Died at Abmadábàád in 998. The Tabagát mentions a contemporary, 
Shaykh Wajili 'd-Dro Gujrátz, who died in 996. 

5. Shaykh Rukn" 'd-Din. 

He was the son of Shaykh €Abd" 'LQuiddas of Gango: Badi*onf i 

| 


i 
i 





saw him at Dihli at the time of Bayrim's fall. 

6. Shaykh Abd" "l-Aziz (of Dihli). 

7. Shaykh Jalül* 'd-Din. 

Hoe belongs to Thanesar, and was the pupil and spiritual successor 
(bhalifa) of Abd" 'Il-Quddüs — Died 989. 

8. Shaykh Ilühdiya. 

Nahdiya i» HindGstint for the Persian Hahlad, “ given. (diy) by 
God," " Theodore." He lived at Khayribid and died in 993. 

9, Mawlin’ Husam* *d-Din. 

“Mawhind Husim" 'd-Din Surkh of Labor. He differed from the’ 
learned. of Libor, and studied theology and philosophy. He was 
very pious.”  Tabagüt. 

10, Shaykh *Abd* 'I-Ghafür. — 

He belongs to ASzampür in Sambhal, and was the pupil of SAbd* 
"L-Quddiis. Died in 996. 

11. Shaykh Panja. 

He was wrongly called Bechü on p. 110, note 3. He died in 969. 
Badá*owi, V, 53. 

12. Mawlünà Ismi*il. 

L Ho was an Arabian, and thi friend of Shaykh Huayn, who taught 
in Humiytn’s Madmea at Dihli He was a rich man, and was killed by 
some burglars that had broken into his house, 


qup D the Tubogat, tho thint volume of Hada* ont, and ihe Mitat 


13. Madhü Sarsutt. 18. Ràmtirth. 

14. Madhüsüdan. 19. Nat Sing. 

15. Náràyn Asram. 20. Parmindar. 
16. Hariji Sar, 31. Adis. 

I7. Damidar Bhat. 


Second Class —Such as understand the mysteries of the heart. 

22. Shaykh Rukn™ 'd-Din Mabmad* Kamanyar (the bow maker). 

25. Shaykh) Aman" "lah. 

24. Khwája CAbd" 'sli-Sbahid. 

He is the son of Khwüjagün Khwaja, son of the renowned Khwaja 
Ahrár. Vide No. 17 and No. 108. He died in 982. and was 
buried at Samargand. He had been for twenty years in India, and 
"held a jagir in Pargana t;«>, in the Bari Duab, where he maintained 
two thousand poor. 

25. Shaykh Masa. 

He was a smith (ahangar), and performed many miracles He died 
in the beginning of Akbar's reign, and was buried at Lahor. The elder 
brother of Shaykh Salim- Chishti also was called Shaykh Masa ; vide 
under No. 82, Vide also below, No. 102. 

26. Bàbü Raláa. Y 

27. Bhaykh *Alà*v 'd-Din Majzüb, Vide Badá*oni, II, 61. 

28. Bhaykh Yüsuf Harkun. 

The Tabagat calls him Shaykh Yüsuf Harkun Majrüb of Láhor. 

29. Shaykh Burhan. 

Ho lived ns i recluse in. Kálpi, nnd subsisted on milk and sweetmeats, 
denying himaelf water. He knew no Arabio, and yet explained the 
Qurin, He was 3 Mahdawi He died in. 970 at the age of one hundred 
Years, and was buried in his cell. 

i 30. Baba Kipar. 
Shaykh Kipür Majzüb of Gwalyar, x Husayni Sayyid; was at firsta 
i soldier, then turned n hüiaMT, and supplied widows and the poor with 
water. He died in 979 from a fall from his gate. 

31. Shaykh Ab@ Is-haq Firang. Vide Bada*owi, IT, 48. 

32. Shayk Dá*üd. 

He is called Jhanniwal from Jhaimi near Láhor. His ancestors had 
come from Arabia and settled at Sitpür in Maltán; where Da*üd was born. 
dep druni (ITI, p. 26) devotes eleven pages to bis biography, He died in 
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33. Shaykh Salim-j Chishti. 
He was a descendant of Shaykh Farid-i Shnkarganj, and lived in 
Fathpür Sükri highly honoured by Akbar. Jnhingir was called after 
him Salim. He died in 979. Several of his relations have been mentioned 
above. 
$4. Shaykh Muhammad Ghaws of Gwülyár. 
Vide No. 174. 
35. Ram Bhadr. 36. Jadrüp. 


Third Class —Such as know philosophy and theology.* 
37, Mir Fath® "Hh of Shiraz, 
Vide pp. 34, 110, 208, 284. His brother was 4 poct and wrote under 
the takhallug of Faright ; vide Bada*oni, 111, 292. His two sons were Mir 
Tayi and Mir Sharif. 
38. Mir Murtaza. 
He is not to be confounded with Mir Murtaza, No. 162. Mir 
Murtaza Sharif of Shiraz died.in 974 at Dihli, and was buried at the side 
of thë poet Khusraw, irom where his body was taken to Mashhad. He 
| had studied the Hadis under the renowned Ibn Hajar in Makkab, and 
then came over the Dakhin to Agra. Vide Albarnáma, II, 278, 337. 
| 39. Mawláná Sa*id, of Turkistán. 
| He came in 968 from Müwara 'n-mahr to Agra. Bad., I1, 49. He died 
in Kabul in 970; ke, HI, 152: 
40. Háfiz of Tüshkand. 
He is also called Hafiz Kumaki. He came in 977 from Tashkand to 
India, and was looked upon in Miwara ‘n-nahr as n moet learned man. 
He had something of a soldier in him, and used to travel about, like all 
Turks, with the quiver tied to his waist, He went over Gujrit to Makkah, 


and from there to Constantinople, where he refused a vazirship. After 


41. Mawlina’ Shih Muhammad. 

Vide p. 112; Bod., 11, 295, 1l. 

42. Mawlünà Alá*" 'd-Din. 

He came from Laristin, and is hence called Lari. He was the son 
of Mawlànà Kamil" 'd-Din Husayn and studied under Mawlini Jalil 
Dawwant ShafiSt. He was for soma time Akbara teacher. Onoe at a 
> darbár he placed himself before the Klün-i A*gam, when the Mir Tozak 


j 
, wards he returned to his country, where he died. Vide Radd*oni, IT, 187, 


ah — pr: that which lè based un rsasun (Sagi) and traditional testimony 
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told him to go back. “ Why should not « learned man stand in front of 
fools," said he, and left the hall, and never came again. He got 4,000 
bighas aa asyürghāl in Sambhal, where he died. 

43. Hakim Migi. Vide No. S% 

H. Mawlānā Shaykh Husayn (of Ajmir)- 

He was said to be a descendant of the great Indian saint MuSin-i 
Chishti of Ajmir, was once hanished to Makkah, anid had to suffer, in 
common with other learned met whom Akbar despised, various persecu- 
tions.  Badá*owi, III, 87, 

15. Mawlind Mir Kalin, 

He died in 981, and was buried at Agra. He waa Jahingir’s first 
teacher. Bad, 11, 170. 

46. Ghizi Khün. Vide No. 144. 

47. Mawlàánà Sadiq. 

Ho was born in Samurqand, came to India, and then went to Kabul, 
where he wax for some time the teacher of Mirz Muhammad Hakim, 
Akbur's brother, He then went back to his home, where he was alive in 
1001. The Tabagat calls him Malla Südiq Halwá*i. Badi*on: (IIT, 250, 

_ where the Ed. Bibl. India hae wrongly Haledat) puts him among 

48. Mawlina Shah Muhammad. 

Vide No: 41. Thís seems to be a mere repetition, Other Histories 
only mention one Mawlind of that name, 


Fourth Class —Such as know philosophy (Saa]I kalim).! 


49. Mawlink Pir Muhammad. Vide No. 20, 

00. Mawlánà SAbd" 'L-Baqi. 

He was a Sadr; wide pp. 282, 528 [and Akbarndma, L, 143]. 

51. Mirzá Muflis; 

He was an Uzbak, came from: Máwará 'n-nahr to India, und taught 
for some timelin the Jámi* Maji of MuSin® 'd-Diu Farankhüdi (vide 


L Te Peebo chiady religion tention based on buman reston, revelation, 
Abit "I-Fael eridentiy fakes iin a vider sense, aa he —— 
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Abü 'I-Fagl, however, means perhaps Mawláná Mulammad of Yazd, 
A learned and bigoted Shi*ah, who was well received by Akbar and Aba 
"FFagl, to whose innovations he at first agreed. But he got tired of 
them and asked for permission to go to Makkah. He waa plundered on 
the road to Sarat, Mir*at. Bot Bada*omi tells quite a different story ; 
ride p. 198. 

Or it may refer to No. 140, p. 438. 

54. Qüsim Beg. 

Vide No. 350, p. 112. The Tobagdt also says of him that he was 
distinguished for Liv acquirements in the Saglt Suliam. 

55. Mawlinà Nür" 'd-Diu Tarkhán, 

Vide under No. 393. He was a poet and à man of great erudition. 
Towards the end of his life " he repented " and gave up poetry. He was 
for & long time Mntawallt of Humáyün's tomb in Dihli, where he died. 

The Tabagát says that ho was a good mathematicinn und astronomer. 
According to the Ma*ayr, he waa born in Jim in Khorasin, and waa 
educated in Mashhad. He was introduced to Bábar, and was a private 
friend of Humiytin’s, who like him was fond of the astrolabe. He went 
with the emperor to SIriq, and remained twenty years in his service. 
As poet, he wrote under the takhallus of " Nüri ", He ix also called 
" Nüri of Safidün ", because he held Safidün for some time as jàgir. 
Akbar gave himthe title of Khán, andlater that of Tarkhin,' and appointed 
him to Ramünah. 


56. Nürüyn. (4. Bidyániwás. 

57. Madhübhat. 65. Goriniith. 

58. Sribhat. 68, Gopinath. 

59. Bink Nath. 67, Kishn Pandit. 

80. Rám Kiskn, 68, Bhattachárj. 

$1. Balbhadr Mize, $9, Bhagirat Bhattüchàrj. 
62, Básüdev Mir, 70, Káshi Náth Bhattüchàrj. 
63. Bámanbhat, 

Phyncians. 

71. Hakim Misri. Vide No. 254, 
72, Hakim" 'l-Mulk.. 


His nawne is Shams” 'd-Din and, like several other doctors of Akbar'a 
court, he had come from Gilän on the Caspian, to India. Hoe waa a very 
learned man. When the learned were driven from court and the iunova- 


The th arin with toma tr peri tte ti; vido p, 300. Thr Ma* sic 
has some verses made hy Nari an his empty titis, 
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tions commenced, he asked for permission to go to Makkah (988), where 
he died. 

73. Mullà Mir. 

The Tabagót calls him Mulla Mir Tabib of Hairit, grandson of 
Mullà SAbd" 'I-Hay Yazdi. 

74. Hakim Abü 'LFail. Vide No. 119, p. 468. 

75. Hakim Zanbil Beg. Vide No. 150, p. 490. 

76. Hakim SAI of Gilin, Vide No, 192, p. 519, 

77. Hakim Hasan. 

He also came from Gilin. His knowledge, says Bada*ont (III, 167), 
was not extensive, but he was an excellent man. 

78. Hakim Arista. 

79 Hakim Fath" "lah. 

He ubo came from Gilan, know « great deal of medical literature, and 


Alio of astronomy. He wrote a Persian Commentary to the Qinfin, In 


the first year of Jahángir's reign he was a Commander of 1,000, three 
hundred horse (Tusuk, p. 34), The Padishdhndma (1, b., 360) says that 
he afterwards returned to his country, where he committed suicide, His 
grandson, Fath® ‘lah, was a doctor at Shijahiin’s court. 

80. Hakim Masih *l-Mulk- 

He came from the Dakhin, where he had gone from Shiriz, He was 
a simple, pious man, and was physician to Sultan Murad. He died in 
Mélwah. 

81. Hakim Jalül^ 'd-Din Muzaffar. Vide No. 348, p, 582, 

82. Hakim Lutf ‘ilih, Vide No. 354, p. 584. 

83. Hakim Bayf* *-Mulk Lang. 

Badá*oni and the Tabagát call him Sayfe'l-Mulük. Because he killed 
his patients, he got the nickname of Say f* 'I-Hukamà, " the sword of the 
doctors." He came from Damiwand, and was in Agra during Bayrim’s 
regency. Later he went hack to his country. He was also a poet and 
wrote under the takhallus of " Shujá*i". He is not to be confounded 
with No. 301, p. 525 

84. Hakim Humüm. Vide No. 200, p. 529. 

85, Hakim SAin*'E-Mulk. Vide No. 234, p. 480. 

85. Hakim Sbifa*T. 

The Mir*üt mentions & Hakim Shifa'* who in his poetical writings 
calls himself Muzaffar ibn-i Mubarnmad Al-husayni As-shifa*i; He was 
born at Isfabán, and was 4 friend of Shih SAbbis-i Safawi. He died in 
1037. There i» copy of his Masnawi in the Library of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal (No. 795). 
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87. Hakim Ni*mai" "lláh. 

88. Hakim Dawà*i. 

Dawàá*$ was also the tak/allus of No. 8); 

89, Hakim Talab Ali. 

90. Hakim SAbd" 'r-Raliim. 

91. Hakim Rake "lab. 

92. Hakim Fakhr" 'd-Din SAN. 

93. Hakim Is-háq. 

94. Shaykh Hasan, and 95. Shaykh Bina. 

Shaykh Hasan of Panipat, and his son Shaykh Bind were renowned 
sutgeons. Instead of “ Bini, the MSS, have various readings. The 
Ma*ásir has Phaniyd, the Tabagit Bhaniya. 

Shaykh Bina's son 1^ the well-known Sbaykh Hasan, or Hasaü, who 
under Jahingir’s rose to great honours, and received the title of Mugarrab 
Khán. Father and son, in the 41st year, succeeded in curing a bad wound 
which Akbar had received from a buck at » deer-fight. Hassi was 
physician to Prince Salim, who waa much attached to him, After his 
accession, he was made « commander of 5,000 and governor of Gujrat, 
in which capacity he came in contact with the English at Sürat. He guve 
no satisfaction, and was recalled, In the 13th. year (1027) be was made 
governor of Bihir, and in the 16th, governor of Agra. In the beginning 
of Sbáhjahán's reign, he was pensioned off, and received the Pargana of 
Kayrána, his birthplace, as jigir, He constructed a mausoleum near the 
tomb of the renowned Saint Sharaf 'd-Dinof Panipat, and die dat the age 
of ninety. In Kayrana, he built many edifices, and laid out a beautiful 
garden with an immense tank. He obtained excellent fruit-teees from all 
parts of India, and the Kayriina mangoes, necording to the Ma*asir, 
have since been famous m Dihli. 

Muqarrab's son, Rizg" ‘lah, was a doctor under Shibjehin, and « 
commander of 800. Avrangzeb made him a Khin. He died in the 10th 
year of Awrang7eb. 

Muqurrab's adopted son is Masihi-i Kairanawi. His real name waa 
SaSad* "lah. He was a poet, and composed an epic on the story of Sita. 
Ramchandra‘s wife. 

96. Mahadey. 98. Nariyin. 

97. Bhim Nath, 99. Siwajl.! 


‘The 7iahagt mentions « few other Hindi dootar of distinction whe lived 
Aklar» reign. sz. BhirnG, Durg& Mal; Chandr Sen (" atí excellent surzeon "). and 
(one MS. has Abl), 
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Fifth Class.— Such as wnderstand. sciences resting on testimony (naql).! 

100. Miyiin Hatim. 

He lived nt Sambhal. The historian Bada*ont, when twelve years old, 
loarned under him in 960. Hatim died in 969. 

101. Miyan Jamal Khin. 

He wus Muftl of Dihli and died more than ninety years old in 984. 
Ho was a Kambi. 

J02 Mawlinā SAbd" 'l-Qädir, 

He waa the pupil of Shaykdi Hamid Qadiri (buried at Hamidpir, 
near Multàn), and was st enmity with his own younger brother Shaykh 
Masa, regarding the right of succession. SAbd* 'I-Qadir used to-say the 
nafl-prayers? in the audience-hall of Fatlpür Sikri, and when asked by 
Akbar to say them at home, he said, * My king, this is not your kingdom 
that you should pass orders." Akbar called him a fool, and cancelled hia 
grant of land, whereupon Abd L-Qüdir went back to Uchh. Shaykh 
Müs did better ; hw joined the army, and became 4 commander of 500. 
Vide below, Nos, 109, 131. 

The Mis*-àt mentions a Mawlánà «Abd? 'LQüdir of Sirhind as one of 
the most learned of Akbar's age. 

103. Shaykh Ahmad. 

The T'abagát mentions a Shaykh Hàji Ahmad of Láhor, and a Shaykh 
Abmad Hàji Pülüdi Majzüb of Sind. 

104. Makhdüm? 'I-Mulk. Wide p. 172. 

This is the title of Mawlànà Abd" 'Ilàh of SultanpGr, author of the 
SAgmat-é Anbiyd, and a commentary to the Shamia*il* ‘n-Nabi, Humayün 
gave him the titles of Makhdàm" '-Mulk and Shaykh” ‘kislim. He was 
a bigoted Sunni, and looked upon Abü 'L-Fazl from the beginning as a 
dangerous man. He died in 990 in Gujrat after his return from Makkah, 

105. Mawlina SAbd* 's-Salim. 

The Tabagat says, he lived at Làhor and was a learned man. 

The Afir*at mentions another Mawlind SAbd® 's-Salam of Lahor, 
who was a great lawyer (faqih) and wrote 4 commentary to Baigáwi. 
He died more than ninety years old in the first year of Shahjahan’s reign, 

108. Qazi Sadr® "d-Din, 

Qzi Sadr" 'd-Din Qurayshr SAbbàst of Jalindhar was the pupil of 
Makhdüm" 'L-Mulk (No. 104). He wa proverbial for bis memory. He 
was attached to dervishes and held such broad views, that he was looked 
upon by common people as a heretic: When the learned were driven 

: : 
: * er nid Sen history, ete, 
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from court, he wns sent ns Qüzi to Bharóch, where he died. His son, 
Shaykh Mubammad, succeeded him. His family remained in Gujrat. 

107. Mawlünàá SaSad® 'tlih. 

He lived at Biyana, and was looked upon as the best grammarian of 
the age, He was sinple in hi& mode of life, but liberal to others, Towarda 
the end of his life he got silent, and shut himself ont from all intercourse 
with man, even his own children. He died in 989. 

108, Mawlina Is-higq. 

He was the son of Shaykh Kaka, and lived at Labor, Shaykh Sasad” 
‘Tah Shaykh Munawwar, and many others, were his popils. He died 
more than à hundred vears old in 996, 

108. Mir *Abd* '-Latif. Vide No. 161, p. 496, 

H6. Mir Nàr? "lh. 

He came from Shustar and was introduced to Akbar by Hakim 
Abü 'I-Fath. He was a Shi*ah, hut practised tagiya among Sunnis, and 
was even well acquainted with the law of Abū Hanifa. When Shaykh 
MaSin Qazi of Labor retired, he was appointed his successor, and guve 
every satisfaction. After Jahiingir’s accession, he was recalled. Once he 
offended the emperor by n hasty word and was executed. 

IH. Mawlána *Abd* "I-Qadir. 

He was Akbat’a teacher (akhdind). Vide No. 242, p. 942. 

H2. Qiigt Abd® ‘Sami. 

He was a MiyankálL! and according to Bada*ont (11, 314) played chess 
for money and drank wine, Akbar made him in 990, Qiziy" ‘l-Qugit, 
in place of Qazi Jalil“ 'd-Din Multant (No, 122), Vide Akbarndma, ITT, 593, 

113. Mawlánà Qüaim. 

The T'abaqà! mentions » Mulla Qasim of Qandahir. 

114, Qazi Hasan, Vide No, 281, p, 559 

115, Mulla Kamal. 

The Tahagüt mentions a Shaykh Kamal of Alwar, the successor and. 
relative of Shaykh Salim. 


116, Shaykh Ya%qib (of Kashmir). Vide below among the poets. 


117. Mullà «Alam. Vide p. 109, note. 


Hs died in 991, and wrote a book entitled FawitiÀ* 'I-Wiláyat.  Bad.,. 


I, 337. 

118. Shaykh SAbd" 'n-Nabi — Fide pp. 182, 186, 196, 197, 549, 
616, note. 

Ho was the son of Shaykh Abmad, sou of Shaykh SAbd* "}-Quddiis 
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of Gango, and was several times in Makkah, where he studied the Hadis, 
When he held the office of Sadr ho is said to have been arbitrary, but 
liberal. ‘The execution of a Brahman, the details of which are related in 
Badi*oni (VIT, 80) led to the Shaykh's deposal. 

Bada*oni (VIT, 83) places his death in 991, the MirSat in 992. SAbdu 
'n-Nubia family traced their descent from Abū Hanifa. 

119, Shaykh Bhik 

The Tahagét has also“ Bhik ", while Bad&*ont (U1, 24) has “ Bhikan ”, 
Shaykh Bhik lived in Kakor near Lakhnou, He was as learned as he was 
‘pions. He died in 981. 

120. Shaykh Abū 'l-Fath. 

Shaykh Abū 'lFath of Gujrát was the son-in-law of Mir Sayyid 
Mubammad of Jaunpur, the reat. Mahdawi. He was in Agra at the 
‘time of Bayrim Khan. 

121, Shaykh Baha‘ 'd-Din Mufti, 

He lived ut Agra, and was 4 learned and pious man. 

122. Qàzi Jalàl* 'd-Din Multàni. Vide pp. 183, 196. 

. He comes from near Bhakkur and was at first a merchant. He then 
took to law. In 990, he was banished and sent to the Dalhin, from 
where he went to Makkah. He died there. 

123. Shaykh ZiyaS* "d-Din. 

It looks as if Shaykh ZiyS*" ‘lah were intended : vide No. 173. 

124, Shaykh SAbd* 'I-Wahháb. 

125. Shaykh *Umar. 

126. Mir Sayyid Muhammad Mir Adl: Fide No, 140, p. 485, and 
No. 251, p. 548. 

127. Mawlünà Jamal. 

The Tahagát has a Mullà Jamál, a. learned man of Multan Badé*oni 
(III, 108) mentions a Mawlana Jamal of als, which is said to be a Mahalla 
of Lábor. 

128. Shaykh Ahmadi. 

Shaykh Almadi Fayyàz of Amwthi, n learned man, contemporary 
of the saint Nigim" 'd-Din of Amethi (p. 607). 

129. Shaykh Abd" 'L-Ghanl.! 

He was born at Badi,on and lived afterwards in Dibli a retired life. 
The Khán Khünàün visited him in 1003. 

130. Shaykh SAbd® 't-Wabid. 

E ————— UIU 

' Se Ahmad's edition uf the Tuzwb | 31.1, 11 from below) moutions that J 
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He was born in Bilgrim, and ix the author of a commentary to the — 
Nushat" 'l-Arwih, and several treatises on the technical terms (isnlahdt) | 
of the güfis, one of which goes by the name of Sandhal. | 

131. Sadr-i Jahán. Vide No. 194, p. 522. | 

132. Mawlünà IDsmá*il. Vide above, No. 12. | 

The Tabagütmentions a Mullä Iamá*ll Mufti of Làhor, and a Malla 


Ismail of Awadh, I 

133. Mullà Abd" 'l-Qàdir. | 

t This js the historian Badá'*oni. Abü 'LFaz! alo ealls him Mfullain 
1 the Akbarndma. 

^: 134. Mawlánà Sadr Jahan. | 

E This seems a repetition of No. 131. | 


135. Shaykh Jawhar. 

138. Shaykh Munawwar. 

Vide p. 112. He was born at Lahor, and was noted for his memory 
and learning. He is the author of commentaries to the Mashariq* 'Lanwar | 
(Hadis), the BadiS* "t-baydn, the Irshád-( Qüzi, ete. When the learned 
were banished from court, he was imprisoned in Gwiliyir, where be 
died in 1011. c 

His son, Shaykh Kabir, was also renowned for his learning. He died — 
in 1026, in Ahmadabad, aot eas bara ——— EUN iE d 
Abmnadibidi saint Shih SAlam MirSiit_ 

137, Qàzi Ibráhim.. 

Vide pp. 181, 183, 198, te 
Ibrühim of Agra, a teacher of the Hadis, = 

138. Mawlina Jamal. Vide above, No. 127. 

139, Bijai Sen Sür. 

140. Bhin Chand. 





A*in W (continued). 
THE POETS OF THE AGE. , 

T have now come to this distinguished class of men and think it 1 
to say « few words about them. Poets strike out a rod to the itaccessibl 
realm of thought, and divine grace beams forth in their genins, | 
many of them do not recognize the high value of their talent, and t 
it away from a wish to posesa inferior store ty mn oe 

praising the mean-minded, or soil their langnage with invectives ag 


du rie TEE more OL. Ma joli dendi 
— for by this means lofty ideas nre understood. 
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Hle who joins. words to: veords, qitex away a. drop from the blood of his 
0 deant) 

Beery one whi strings swords to words, performs, if no miracle, yet a 
—— wenderful action* 

] do not mean a mere external union. Truth and falsehood, wisdom 
atid fooliahness, pearls amd common shells, though far distant from each 
other, have m superficial similarity, F mean n «piritual union; and 
this ix only. possible in the harmonious, and to recognize it is difficult, 
und to weigh it still more so. 

For this reason his Majesty does not care for poets ; he attaches no 
weight to a handful of imagination, Fools think that he does not eure 
c for poetry, and that for this reason he turns his heart from the poets. 
Notwithstanding this circumstance, thousands of poets ate continually 
at court, and many among them have completed a didn, or have written 
Amamawi. T shall now enumerate the best among them. 

1. Shaykh Aba 'l-Fayz-i Payzi. 
(Vide p. 048.) | 

He was a man of chonrful disposition, liberal, active, an early riser. 

He was a disciple of the emperor, and was thus at peace with the whole 
world. Hin Majesty understood the value of his genius, and conferred 
"upon him the title of Malik 'sh-suSard or king of the poets? He wrote 
for nearly forty yesr» under the name of Fagz?, which he afterwards, under 
divine inspiration, changed to Fayyó;i, us he himself says in his “ Nal 
Daman ” :— 
Before thie, whenever I issued anything, 
The writing on my signet was “ Fayzi”. 
But as I am now chastened by spiritual love, 
Tam the “ Fayyizt” of the Ocean of Superabundante (God's love). 
His excellent manners and habits cast « lustre on his genius. He was 
LM rr venia elis Omi petii perm mini imei 
Both in miracle, but the dando are tom in t wj. Wine De 
e mirati, a mionn be has mian to Dy aie SF Sent, Burial", 
sahasa ot Mashhad (rds blow, tha STER ot mt he fires that obtained thie ttle, 
Tahingte b of Asl waa 
And under Bháhjahán, Mubaimad Jn Quis and. after him, Abü Tålib Kalim, Awtung. 
aibi hates] aa munh a he hatal history and muslo, ; 
[ hio werd meaning ' alnmdanee " ; Foytt would be a inan who haa 
EC cate E 
— — set s uit da tior v — 
J —— onl. have maintained that the mere form enggoeted the change al Pugss 
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eminently distinguished in several branches. He composed many works 
in Persian and Arabic. Among others he wrote the Sawáti** "ILíIhám ! 
(“ mys of inspiration "* ), which isa commentary to the QurSán in Arabic, 
in which he only employed auch letters as have no dots. The words of 
the Sürat* “libhias * contain the date of its completion. 

He looked upon wealth as the means of engendering poverty,? and 
adversity of fortune wus in hiv eyes un ornament to Oheerfulness, The 
door of his house was open to relations and strangers, friends, and foes : 
and the poor were comforted in his dwelling. As he wus difficult to 
Please, he gave no publicity to his works, and never put the hand of 
request to the forehend * of loftiness: He east no admiring glance on 
himself, Genius os» he was, he did not care much for poetry, and did 
not frequent the society of wits. He was profound in philosophy ; what 
he had read with his eyes wan nourishment for the heart. He studied 
medicine deeply, and gave poor people advice gratia. 


some of the excellent writings of this unrivalled author of the age, and 
gather, with the eye of n jealous critic, yet with the hand of a friend, 
»ome of his verses? But now it is brotherly love—a love which does 
t — — — E UE 
LI bave mii ol thin work, It ia often cotlonnded with the Mawirid« 
TL kilam, — — nico i P M i without the une of dotted letters, The’ 
Mawirid was printed at Caleutts in at, | . by the Of the Madrass anit 
Maulawi Mubumnad SAI of Rämpår. It contains sentences, often y, en the words 
Tiláte, saldin, Gilm* "Ldulüm. Idam, Muhammad, bikes Tah, oiie" eto., zod possosses 
listlw interest, Fuyif displays iti (t hia loxicographieal alilities, 
* This bs the 112th chapter of the Qur*án. which commencer with tbe worda Qu! Áuwe 
AUAM abod, "Tho letters added give 1002; Fayrl, therefore. wrote. the book two z 


before his death, This elever fárítà was found out bv Mir Haydar M 
sf . 
wom be had, tho monr he gave away, and thus he became poot. or, ka 








Kishan, ally styled à Vule below, the Jlor 
* i. or mors be had, th 





lnwwon of the Marker (p. 549) mass book conta an pa on ers 
Abi teal in ther ted book of hie Af + The same book contains an plegy on Fs 

MSS. of Fn. Nal Duma aee Wwmerous Hi Diwün, exclusive of the Qaai« 
un d at DAR In a. 138], but hap boon long mut of sete It enda with a 
Wubasi (by ' 
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not travel along the road of critical nicoty—that commands me to write 
down some of his verses, 










Extracts from Faysi s Qagidas (Odes). 

J. 0 Thou, who existest from eternity and abidest for ever, sight 
cannot bear Thy light, praise cannot exprese Thy perfection. 

2. Thy light melts the understanding, and Thy glory baffles wisdom ; 
to think of Thee destroys reason, Thy essence confounds thought, 

3, Thy holiness pronounces that the blood drops of human meditation 
are shed in vain in search of Thy knowledge: human understanding is 
but an atom of dust. 

4. Thy jealousy, the guard of Thy door, stuns human thought by a 
- low in the face, and gives human ignoranoe a slap on the nape of 
the neck. 

5. Science is like blinding desert sand on the toad to Thy perfection ; 
the town of literature is a mere hamlet compared with the world of Thy 
know 

6. My foot has no power to travel on this path which misleads sages ; 
T have no power to bear the odour of this wine, it confounds my knowledge. 

T Tho tablet of Thy holiness is too pure for the (black) tricklings of 
the human pen ; the dross of hutan understanding is unfit to be used 
as the philosopher's stone, 
kr. & Man's so-called foresight and guiding reason wander about 
— c bewildered in the streets of the city of Thy glory. 

9. Human knowledge and thought combined can only spell the first 
letter of the alphabet of Thy love. 
10. Whatever our tongue can say, and our pen can write, of Thy Being, 
i all empty sound and deceiving scribble. 
I. Mere beginners und auch as are far advanced in knowledge are 
both eager for union with Thes; but the beginners are tattlers, and 
* those that are advanced are triflers, 
E 12. Each brain is fall of the thought of grasping Thoo ; the brow of 
Plato even burned with the fever heat af this hopeless thought, 

13. How shall » thoughtless: man like mo succeed when Thy jealousy 
strikes down with a fatal blow the thoughts * of aninta 

14: O that Thy grace would cleanse my brain ; for if not, my rest- 
lessness. (qutrub) * will end in madness. 


; [itenily, atten n dagger into tho livers ot th minta. 
, has Atrat but several MSS, of Fayal Qasidas qutrub, which signifas 
incipient madness, reatimanem ol thonghi- i "s ` 
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15, For him who travels barefooted on the path towards Thy glory, 
even the mouths of dragons would be as it were a protection for his feet 
(lit, greaves),* 

16. Compared with Thy favour, the nine metals of earth are but as 
half a handful of dust; compared with the table of Thy mercies, the 
seven oceans are a. bow] of broth. 

17. To bow down the head upon the dust of Thy threshold and then 
to look up, is neither correct in faith, nor permitted by truth. 

t8. Alas, the stomach of my worldlinoss takes in impure food like a 
hungry dog, although Love, the doctor,* bade me-abetain from it. 





L O mian, thou coin bearing the double stamp of body and spirit, 
I do not know what thy nature i»; for thou art higher than heaven and 
lower than earth 

2. Do not be cast down, becswse thou art a mixture of the four 
elements; do not be self-complncent, because thou art the mirror of the 
seven realms (the earth). 


3. Thy frame contains the image of the heavenly and the lower. 


regions, be either heavenly or earthly, thou art at liberty to choose, 

4. Those that. veil their faces in Heaven [the angela) love thee; thou, 
misguiding the wise, are the fond petted ene of the solar aystem (lit. the 
seven planets), 

5. Be attentive, weigh thy coin, fot thou art a correct balance 
fié., thou hast the power of correctly knowing thyself}, sift thy atoms 
well; for thou art the philosopher's stone Caes! e$. 

6. Learn to understand thy value; for the heaven buys (miusMtarij * 
thy light, in order to bestow it upon the planets. 

T. Do not act against thy reason, for it is a tristworthy counsellor ; 
sot not thy heart on illusions, for it (the heart) i a lying fool 

8. Why art thou an enemy to thyself, that from want of perfection 
thou shouldst weary thy better nature and cherish thy senses (or tonguo} ? 

9. The heart of time sheds ite blood on thy account fiw., thè world is 
dissatisfied with thee] ; for in thy hypocrisy thou art in speech like balm, 
but in deeds like a lancet. 

10. Be ashamed of thy appearance; for than pridest thyself on the 
title of “sum total", and art yet but a marginal note. 





$ Ña tho terror of the mouths of dragons is even & protection eampared with the 
duties dn the road to the understanding of God's glory. 
© This is.» pun, AM uskíarí also means Jupiter, ono of the planets, 























IT. If such be the charm ot thy being, thou hadat better diè; for the 
eye of the world regards thee as an optical illusion (mutarrar). 
12. O careless man, why art thou so inattentive to thy loss and thy 
gain; thou sellest thy good luck and bargainest for misfortunes. 
13. 1f on this hunting-ground thou wouldat but unfold the wing of 
resolution, thou wouldst be able to catch even the phamnix with sparrow 
leathers.* 
M... Do not be proud (farbih) beenuse thoa art. the centre of the body 
of the world. Dost thou not know that people praise a waist (miyan) 
when it is thin ! * 
5. Thou oughtest to be ashamed of thyself, when thow seest the: 
doings of auch aa from zeal wander barefooted on the field of love; since 
thou ridest upon a swift camel [L.e., a8 thou hast not yet reached the higher 
degree of zeal, that is, of walking barefooted) thou ehouldat not count 
thy steps [Er thou ahouldst not be proud). 
16, Tf then wishest to understand the secret. meaning of the phrase. 
“to prefer the welfare of others to thy own "', treat thyself with. poison. 
_and others with sugar =» 
WW, Ae RAA a Fik a Gta Soak, SE Sse SFE Ts Gen secon of 
Him whom people serve. 
18. Place thy face, with the humble mien of a beggar, upon the 
threshold of truth, looking with a smile of contempt upon worldly 
riches ;— 
19. Not with the (self-complacent) smirk which thou asaumest * in 
private, whilst thy worldliness flies to the east and the west. 
20. Guard thine eye well; for like & nimble-handed thief it takes by 
force the jewel out of the hand of the jeweller. 
21. Those who hold in their hand the lamp of guidance often plunder 
caravans on the high road. 
23. My dear son, consider how short the time is that the star of good 
fortune revolves according to thy wish; fate shows no friendship. 
23. * There is no one that understands me: for were T understood, 


— tat. Win e Rua te ano jie 
Pikiao rinira The un en arbi and sign deni Ms 
MEN. 
* Tho next wersem arm faubkrüya (hoastful) Al Péssian poris write eneamiatos an 


Wondorful stories are told about the mitror of Alexander the Great, Ho» ordermd his 


— driend, the Balsts, to erect |n Alexandria a tower 150 yards high. A mirror 
was then vc endo ales in diameter, and above 21 in 


that happened in the world, oan $s fag np Conateaatangie 
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1 would continually cleave my heart and draw from it the wonderful 
J mirrors of Alexander. i 
24. My heart is the world, and its Hindüstán is initiated in the rites " 
of idolatry and the rules of idol making [i.e,, my heart contains wonderful | 
things]. i 
25. This [poem] is the masterpiece of the Greece of my mind ; read 
; it again and again ; ite strain ix hot easy. 
ise 26. Plunged into the wisdom of Greece, it (my mind] rose again 
M" from the deep in the land of Hind; be thou as if thou hadat fallen into 
this deep abyss [of my knowledgo, ivc., learn from me]. 

















|. The companion of my loneliness i$ my comprehensive genius; the 
scratching of tny pen is harmony for my ear. 
| 2. If people would withdraw the veil from the face of my knowledge, 

2 they would find that what those who are far advanced in knowledge call 
Ly certainty, is with me (us it were) the faintest dawn of thought. 
|" 3. If people would take the screen from the eye of my knowledge, 

i they would find that what is revelation (ecstatic knowledge) for the wise 

is but drunken madness for me. j 
4. If T were to bring forth. what is in my mind, T wonder whether —— — 
the spirit of the age could bear it. 
5. On account of the regulated condition of my mind, I look upon — 
, myself as the system of the universe, and heaven and earth are the 
a. result of my motion and-my rest. 

6. My vessel does not require the wine of the friendship of time; my 
own blood i$ the basis of the wine of my enthusiasm [i.e., I require no one's 
assistance]. 

7. Why should I wish for the adulation of mean people! My pen 
bows down its head and performs the sijda in adoration of my knowledge. 


Extracts from Fayz? s Ghazals. 
|. Rise and ask, in this auspicious moment, a favour at my throne; 
in noble aspirations I excel any army. 
2. Expect in my arena the victory of both wards; the banner of - 
royalty weighs down the shoulder of my love. 
B S; Wien Ies à Motnatie gaspa apa ika (ind Vice he dn 
; even the ant from my good fortune becomes possessed of the brain of 
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4. The keepors of my door have their «words drawn; where is the 
desire that dares intrude on my seclusion | 
f. Although I have buried my head in my hood, yet I can seo both 


- "worlds; it may be that Love has woven my garment from the threads 


of my contemplation, 
6. My cye is open and waits for the manifestation of truth; the 
apirit of the Universe flees before the insignia of my ecstatic bewilderment. 
7. Lam the simple Faygi; if yon do not believe it, look into my 


heart through the glass of my external form. 


L The flame from my broken heart rises upwards; to-day a fiery 
surge rages in my brenat. 

3. In tho beginning of things, each being received the slate of learning 
{ia., itis the appointed duty of each to learn something}; but Love has 
leatned something from looking at me, the duties of à handmaid. 

53. May the eye of him who betrays à word. zeganding my broken heart 
be filled with the blood of his own heart ! 

4. O Fayzi, thou dost not possess what people call gold ; but yet the 
alchomist knows how to extract gold from thy pale cheek. 





Tt wero better if 1 melted my heart, and laid the foundation for a now 
one + T have too often patiently patched up my torn heart. 





I. From the time that love stepped into my heart, nothing has oozed 
from my veins and my wounds but the beloved. 
2. The wings of angels have melted in the heat of my wine. Woe to 


the world, if a flash of lightning should some day leap from my jar [i.e., the 


world would come to an end, if the secret of my love were diselosed | ! 





E 
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1. Two difficulties have befallen me on the path of love; Lam accused 
of bloodshed, but it is the beloved who is the murderer. 

2. O travellers on the right road, do not leave me behind ! I see far, 
and my eye espies the resting place. 





I walk on a path [the path of love], where every footetep is concealed ; 
I speak in a. place where every sigh is concealed.’ 





Although life far from thee i» an approach to death, yet to stand at n 
distance is a sign of politeness. 





1. In this world there are sweethearts who mix salt with wine, and J 
yet they aro intoxicated. 

2. The nightingale vainly pretends to be a true lover; the birds on 
the meadow melt away in love and are yet silent.* 





1. My travelling companions say, “O friend, he watchful; for 
caravans are attacked suddenly." 

2. T answer, " I am not careless, but alas | what help is there against 
robbers that attuck » watchful heart 1” 

3. A wrene countenance and à vacant mind are required, when thou 
art stricken by fate with stripes from God's hand.* 





L. The cupbearers have laid hold of the goblet of clear wine; they 
made Khizr thirst for this fiery fountain. | 
2. What wine could it have been that the cupbearer poured into the — — 
goblet! Even Masih and Khizr are envious (of mo) and struggle with 





ae 


tA indicates that a man is in love unt o ia Smirna ie, dows not 
an, d love srili vamala & search, Eastern poets frequently say Qro oon d 
purity and. valuo, if it hocomes known. esr 
silent; the weak lover alone betrays hin soeret. Hence the 


E 
i 
: 


Maalb (tbe ** Messiah "J'and. Elias) tasted tho water of ife (ôb , Wme 
Xue 4 oy who etm ou i 





FF. 


Ask not to know the components of the antidote agninst love: they 
put fragments of diamonds into a deadly poison.* 





For me there is no difference between the ocean (of love) and the 
shore (of safety) ; the water of life (love) ix for me the same as a dreadful 
poison. 





l, Fayzi. have not quite left the caravan of the pilgrims, who go to 
the KaSba ; indeed, I am a step in advance of them.* 





X How can I complain that my travelling companions have left 
me behind, since they travel along with Love, the caravan chief { 
_ 2. O, that a thousand deserts were full of such unkind friends! They 
have cleared the howdah of my heart of ite burden.* 





 L Lam the man in whose ear melodies attain their perfection, in 
whose mouth wine obtains its proper temper. 
2. 1 show ne inclination to be beside myself; but what shall 1 do, 
I feel annoyed. to be myself. 


f 
| L Do pot ask how lovers have reached the heavens; for they place 





the foot on the battlement of the heart and lenp upwards. 

2, Call together all in the universe that are anxious to soe a sight: 
they have erected triumphal arches with my heart-blood in the town 
of Beauty. 

1. Those who have not closed the door on existence and non-existence 
feàp no advantage from the calm of this world and the world to come. 

2. Break the spell which guards thy treasures; for men who really 
know what good luck is have never tried their good fortune with golden 
chains. i 
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The bright sun knows the black drops of my pen, for I have carried 
my book (bayiz) to the white dawn of morn.' 





O Fayzi, is there anyone in this world that possesses more patience 
and strength than he who ean twice walk down his street ! * 





Desires are not to be found within my dwelling-place; when thou 
comest, come with a content heart. 





Renounce love ; for love is an affair which cannot be satisfactorily 
terminated. Neither fate nor the beloved will ever submit to thy wishes. 





1, Come, let us turn towards a pulpit of light, let us lay the foundation 
of a new Ka*ba with stones from Mount Sinai ! 

2 The wall (hafim) of the Ka*ba is broken, and the basis of the qibla 
is gone, let us build a faultless fortress on à new foundation | * 





1. Where is Love, that we might melt the chain of the door of the 
Kasha, in order to make a few idols for the sake of worship. 

2, We might throw down thie Kasha which Hajjáj has erected, in 
order to raise a foundation for a (Christian) monastery 





1. How long shall I fetter my heart with the coquettishness of beautiful 
boya | T will burn this heart and take a new, another heart. 

2. O Fayzi, tliy hand is empty, and the way of love lies before thee, 
then pawn the only thing that is left thee, thy poems, for the sake of 


obtaining the two worlds. 
How can I approve of the blame which certain people attach to 


+ arenes tae pas: tn iho fee) on caret, ae eee an 
* The street the lovely boy Lives, anyone walk in the street of love 
without lowing: hie ' 


! dt Sie (the temple of Makkah pulled down, falàm would bo pulled 
down; date ud have na Qs Cc Le. nó place where to turn the face 


a mari ix in Jove, ho lowes hia faith, and becomes a &&fr.. hos Khwraw says— 
ENS i EE M RE. td dan Tel tdi ud 

Ro Fayri à im love, and has turned such an 
infidel, that he would oiuke holy furniture mto or build» cloleter on the ground 


* 


—— m WN à 
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Zuluykhà f It would have boen well if the backbiting tongues of her 
slanderers had. been cut instead of their hands! 





I cannot show nungratefuloes to Love. Has he not overwhelmed me 
with—sadness and sadness ! 





I cannot understand the juggler trick which love performed: it 
introduced Thy form through an aperture so «mall as the pupil of my 
eye into the large xpace of my heart, and yet my heart cannot contain it. 





Flee, fate iw the raiser of battlefields; the behaviour of the com- 
is in the spint of (the proverb) “hold it (the jug) oblique, but 
do not. spill (the contents)." * 





My intention is not to leave my comrades behind. What shall I do 
with those whose feet are wounded, whilst the caravan travels fart 
onwards T 





This night thou tookest no notice of me, and didst pass by ; 
Thou receivedst no blessing from my eyes, and didst pass by, 
The tears, which would have caused thy hyacinths to bloom, 
Thou didst not aceept fram my moistened eye, but didst pase by, 





1, On the field of desire, 4 man need not fear animale wild or tame : 
in this path thy misfortunes arise from thyself. 

2, O Love, am I permitted to take the banner of thy grandeur from 
off the shoulder of heaven, and put it on my own ? 





1. O Fayzi, | am so high-minded that fate finds the arm of my thought 
leaning aguinst the thigh of the seventh heaven. 


' Ws Eolo iie ud Polipbet, MEM SA Yloxd (Joseph) she Biaid 
the talk of the wh Mon, Or MM invited the women who had spoton ill 
of her to «feast, and lhl knife at de p While the worzn wern 
tating. she sari Yn y vam his beuaty and exelaitmed, ^ Mà kutrs baseren,;"" 
" Hais no man {butan ) E" and thay enddenty soincontinent, that from iust thoy 
mado euts into their with the knives which Zulaykhà kad before them. 

); avoid it, you expeet help from. your 
fell (e ua) erook. but do ees 

“You mw (the jug) not spill (the contenta) " is à 
and that A allows y mares tror ea toad’ bet bot adds &. 

OSA uii. Tho fronda ioll Paypi that ho imay fli t tore, tios Ue E Min 





2. Hf other poets [as the ancient Arabians] hung their poems on the 
door of the temple of Makkah, 1 will hang my love story on the vault of 
heaven. 


|. © cupbearer Time, cease doing battle! Akbar's glorious reign 
rolls along, bring me a cup of wine : 

% Not such wine as drives away wisdom, and makes fools of those 
who command respect, ns is done by fate ; 

3. Nor the harsh wine which fans in the conceited brain the fire of 
foolhardiness on the field of battle ; 

4. Nor that shameless wine which cruelly and haughtily delivers 
reason over to the Turk of passion ; 

5. Not that fiery wine the heat of which, as love-dranken eyes well 
know, melts the bottles (the hearts of men) :— 

G. But that unmixed wine the hidden power of which makes Fate 
repent her juggling tricks (i6. which makes man so strong, that he 
vanquishes fate) ; 

T. That clear wine with which those who constantly worship in 
cloisters sanctify the garb of the heart; 

& That illuminating wine which shows lovers of the world the true 
path; | 

9. That pearling wine which cleanses the contemplative mind of 
fanciful thoughts. 








In the assembly of the day of resurrection, when past things shall 
be forgiven, the sins of the KaSba will be forgiven for the sake of the 
dust of Christian churches.* , 


l. Behold the garh of Fayyi's magnanimity ! Angels have mended — 
it» hem with pieces of the heaven. i i 

2. The most wonderful thíng 1 have asen it Foygřs heart: itis at 
once the pearl, the oceani, and the diver. 
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y 1, The travellers who go in search of love are on reaching it no longer 
alive in their howdas ; unless they die, they never reach the shore of. 
thi» ocean (love). 
P, 2. Walk an, Fayzi, urge on through this desert the eamel of zeal ; 


* for those who yearn for their homes [earthly goods] never reach the 
sacred enclosure, the heart. 





The dusty travellers on the road to poverty seem to have attained 
nothing; is it perhaps because they have found there [in their poverty] 
4 precious jewel] ! 


L In the beginning of eternity some love-glances formed mirrors, 
which reduced my heart and my eye to a molten state [i.e., my heart and 
eye are pure like mirrors]. a 

_ 8. What attractions lie in the curla of idols, thut the inhabitants of 
the two worlds [i.e., many people] have turned their face [from ideal] to 
terrestrial love T 
A 3. If a heart goes astray from the company of lovers, do not inquire 
after it; for whatever is taken away from this caravan, has always been 
brought back [ie., the heart for à time did without love, but sooner or 
later it will come back and love]. 








/ Tt is not patience that keeps back my hand from my collar; but the 
collar is already so much torn, that you could not tear it more, 








t If Layli* had had no desiro to be with Majnün, why did she 
uselessly ride about on a camel ! 

2. If anyone prevents me from worshipping idols, why does he 
cireumambulate the gates and walls in the Haram [the temple of 
Mukkah] f * 

3. Love hua robbed Fayzi of his patience, his understanding, and 
— behold, what this highway robber has done to me, the caravan 
chief 















When Love reaches the emporium of madness, he builds in the desert. 
triumphal arches with the shifting sands. 


* A lovee bas no patience ; hence he taare the collar of a 

stus wg v vene pesti sav Date lover entes Qe agen en 

way; «me w gi > to 

ly Makkah; 1 worship idole. ud s plgrisage to: 
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l, Take the news to the old man of the tavern on the eve of the 
sfd and tell him that [ shall settle to-night the wrongs? of tha last 
thirty days, 

2. Take Foyzi's Diwan to bear witness to the wonderful speeches of 
n free-thinker who belongs to a thousand sects, 





1. I have become dust, but from the odour of my grave, people shall 
know that man rises from sch dust. 

2. They may know Fayzi's* end from his beginning: withootan equal 
he goes from the world, and without an equal he rises. 





O Love, do not destroy the KaSba; for there the weary travellers 
of the road sometimes rest for à moment, 





Extracts from the Ruba*is. 
He [Akbar] is a king whom, on account of his wislom, we call züf unün 
[possessor of the sciences], and our guide on the path of religion, 
Although kings are the shadow of God on earth, he is the emanation 
of God's light. How then can we call him « shadow ?* 


road at night to those who are in darkness. 
Who even by day once beholds his face, sees at night the sun rising 
in his dream. 





If you wish to see the path of guidance as I have done, yon will never 
see it without having seen the king. 





E The Cide Tfr, ùr Erant, after the thirty days of fasting in the month Ramarin, 
— —* ZA suw intends to dink wihe (which te 


Faygi, liko a 2 et ere 
forbidden] m maks neglect, 
by ma bob Ré tg Basted: 


i 
i 


ibed by the author of tho Mic *& T6 lam to the port Yi 


tbe. PüdishaAndma, 
Pd 

— Vy dae enm edu) 

T t ut y flaw eg 

— 
Uff call b Ilan“ one without ^ dria bul night, 
TIS eee, 
Thon art the of Ge, ond libe daylight : 
I sà eene fhad ws ome Aas taw skadet, 


He i» a king who opens st night the door of bliss, who shows the 
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Thy old-fashioned prostration is of no advantage to thee—see Akbar, 
and you see Godt 


O king, give me st night the lamp of hopo, bestow upon my taper the 
everlasting ray ! 

Of the light which illuminates the eye of Thy heart,* give me an atom, 
by the light of the sun! 


No friend hus ever come from the ansemn world ; from the caravan of 
non-existence no voice has ever come. 

The heaven is the bell from which the seven metals come, and yet no 
sound has ever come from it notwithstanding it» hammers? 


In polite society they are sient; in wecret conversation they are 
When you come to the thoroughfare of Love; do not raise dust, for 
there they ire nl] surma-sellers.* 


Those are full of the divine who speak joyfully and draw clear wine 
without goblet and jar. 

Do not ask them for the ornaments of science and learning; for 
they are people who have thrown tire on the book? 


O Fayzi, go a fow stepa beyond thyself; go from thyself to the door, 
and place thy furniture before the door.* " 
Shut upon thyself the folding door of the eye, and then put on it 

two hundred locks of eyelashes. 


O Fayzi, the time of old age hax come, look where thou settest thy b 
feet. Tf thou puttest thy foot away from thy eyelashes, put it carefully, 
— a : e 
t ‘This in a strong apotheosis, and remind one of similar exprewions wed by the 
poets nt imperial Rome, 
3 Kings receive a light ummediatély from God ;. eise TIT o£ Abà "I-Fagl's Prelaen, 
x e RR TH. af nixira, according 19 the Hahiri CAjam, Mw metal ball which was 
dropped, at the end of hour. iio à largi métul cup manda at Aaji goah (o Mite ot i 























i Lovers are silent in polito society, Surma is the wellknown preparation ol lesd , 
d apiau 1o Tio give iem Tontre. ial 

* The dinciples of Akbir's divine faith have burnt tbe QurSn. They are different from. " 
— — nab ara bole the door inumedistely before the i 
to e A are i 
n de tone aA e OEO i 
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À pair of glass spectacles avails nothing, nothing- Cut off a piece from 
thy heart,* and put it on thine eye. 





A sigh is a zephyr from the hyacinth bed of speech, and this zephyr 
has spread a throne for the lord of speech. 

I sit upon this throne as the Sulayman of speech ; hear me speaking 
the language of birds.* 


O Lover, whose desolate heart grief will not leave, the fever beat will 
not leave the body, a« long as the heart. remains ! 

A lover. possesses the property of quicksilver, which does not lose its 
restlessness till it ie kushta? 








O Fayzi, open the ear of the heart and the eye of sense ; remove thy 
eye and ear from worldly affairs. 

Behold the wonderful change of time, and close thy lip; listen to 
the enchanter Time ami shut thy eye. 





What harm can befall mo, even if tbe ranks of my enemies attack me T 
They only strike a blow on the ocean with a handful of dust. 

Lam like a naked sword in the hand of fate: he is killed that throws 
himself on me. 





To-day I am at once both clear wine and dregs; I am hell, paradise, 


and purgatory. 
Any thing more wonderful than myself does not exist; for I am at 
once the ocean, the jewel, and the merchant. 





Before I and thou were thought of, our free will was taken from our 
hands. 

Be without cares, for the maker of both worlds settled our affairs 
lang before I and thon were made. 


* For thy heart is and trausparetit, 

* Solomon eaderatiod the languags of the birds. 

+ Kashta. pr. killed, is are quivksilver, as wed for looking glasees. ‘The lever: 
mast dio betoro be ean Hind rest. 


* My text haa arbàbi, Arbok ithe plural ot fabh, amt ts ceed a Lone 


o 


| 
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2. Khwája Husayn Saná*i of Mashhad.’ 

i. My speech is the morning of sincere men ; my tongue is the 
sword of the morning of words. 

%. It is clear from my words thut the Rud” 'L-qude is the nurse of 
the Maryam of my hand [composition }.* 

3. It is aufficient that my peu has made my meanings fine, a single 
dot of my pen in my world, 

4. In short, words exist in this world of brief duration, and my words 
are taken from them. 

5. No one on the day of resurrection will get hold of my garment 
except passion, which numbers among those whom T have slain. 





When thou goest out to mingle in society at evening, the last ray of 
the sun lingers on thy door nnd thy walls, in order to see thee. 





L In the manner of benuty and coquetry, many fine things are 
to be seen (as for example) cruel ogling and tyrannical flirting. 

2. If I hold up a mirror to this strange idol, his own figure does not 
appear to his eye, ax something known to him.* 

3, If, for example, thou sittest behind looking: glass,» person standing 
before it would see hie own face with the head turned backwards. 

4. If, for example, an ear of corn wus to receive its water according 
to an agreement made with thee [O miser], no more grain would ever be 
crushed in the hole of a mill. 





1. A sorrow which reminds lovers of the conversation of the beloved, 
às for them the sume às sweet medicine: 


- 


«The authue of the tanda yi ror says that Khia maya m MÀ pon d 
€Inàyat Mirzà, amd waa in the service of Sulj&n Thrühim Mirz& Salawt, But in hin own 
Sta hts aid adn hin «db son Gt Maina f of Mash 
and the 2 of the Atashkada iso had redding 

ieee ie sero hae bts ether ni ona umdemtande the 


(E his verse, or his vores ha vedere aegro 
extracta confirm. — — th ho 
“does wit deny him poetical . Thu A: 

— rerh arogans y ragori Ar Shh Tahtmiap. On 


the aeeemnion of Shah CI»máCil IT, Dre diraa, son oF SMN Tahmin., On 


[zr m did not mention his nase suid accused ra, im pegede E © 
vn He 


curof Ibeibim Mires’, Sana‘ tiled to Hindietdn, and was woll 
: del Laer low e Dis leder a ea n n MOX 
(Catalogue, -i Rahimi states 
is Ma bones ets tun — hin relation Mirch —— SAratehah, 
Thomas sation op O20 note ú, that aya toned pon in no bie togcher, 


* Rub* ‘L-qeds, the epitit of holiness, Meryem, the Vi inde Mary. 
3 So strange it th» boy whom I lore. 
* This verve ble to tim, 
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2. T exposed the prey of my heart to death, but the hunteman has 
given me quarter on account of my leanness and let me run away! 

3. HE lovers slept with the beloved till the morning of resurrection, 
the morning breeze would cause them to feel the pain of an arrow.* 





O sober friends, now is the time to tear the collar; but who will raise 
my hand to my collar t? 





' The messenger Desire comes again running, saying * . . 





Tt is incumbent upon lovers to hand over to their hearts those (cruel) 
words which the beloved (boy) took from his heart and put upon his 
tongue. 





= When my foot takes me to the KaSba, expect to fine me in an idol 
temple; for my foot goes backwards, and my goal is an illusion, 
JU 





1. The spheres of the nine heavens cannot contain an atom of the 
| love grief which Saná*i's dust scntters to the winds, 

2. Like the sun of the beaven thou livest for all ages ; every eve knowa 
thee ne well us it knows what sleep is. 


3. Huzni of Ispahán. 

J Ho was an inquiring man of 4 philosophical turn of mind, and well 
acquainted with ancient poetry and chronology. Ho was free and easy 
and good hearted ; friendliness was stamped upon his forehead. 

| t I, I search my heart all round to look for a quiet place—and, gracious 
God! if I do not find eortow, I find desires. 

— 2. Zulaylhà stood on the flowerbed, and yet she said in ber grief 
that it reminded her of the prison in which a certain ornament. of society 
[Yüsuf] dwelled. 

$, I am in despair on thy account, and yet what shall I do with 
love ! for between me and it (love) etands (unfulfilled) desire. 

4 5 Or wo mx rend Purrcum inatendl al girim, whmi tbo iueaning would be, ibe 

er ep em MT dM 


are four vemos alter this in my text edition, which are uninteltigilie to me, 
* The poet hae no strength Jeh jn. n to rate hia hazdl to Mis collat. ^ fide p. (OU, 











i 
| 
i 
i 
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Gabriel's wing would droop, if he hnd to fly along the road of love ; 
this message (love) does not travel aa if on a zephyr. 





Whether a man be an. Ayáz ot à Mabmüd, here (in love) he is a slave ; 
for love ties with the sam» string the foot of the slave and the freeman,* 





1. Last night my moist eye caught fire from the warmth of my heart ; 
the Jamp of my heart was burning until morning, to show you the way 
to me. 

9. The power of thy beauty became perfectly known to me, when its 
fire fell on my beart and consumed me unknown to myself. 





O Huzni, 1 sometimes smile at thy simplicity: thou hast become a 
lover, and yet expectest faithfulness from the beloved. 





Don't cast loving eyes nt me; for I amo withered feeble plant, which 
cannot bear the fall radiance of the life-conmming sun [of thy beauty}. 


Alas ! when I throw myself on the fire, the obstinate beloved has 
nothing elte to say but Huzni, what ie amoke like 1” 








| heat, Huent, tliat thon art anxious to be freed from love's fetters. 
Heartless wretch, be off ; what dost thou know of the value of such a 


captivity! 


To-day, like every other day, the simple-minded Hugni was content 
with thy false promises, and had to go. 


4. Qéasim-i Kahi* 

He is known as Miyin Kali Ho knew something of the ordinary 
sciences and lived quiet and content. Hh rarely mixed with people 
in high position, On account of hi» generous disposition, a. few low 
mon had gathered round him, for which reason well-meaning people who 
did not know the circumstances, often upbraided him. Partly from his 








» Ayke was a slave of Mabmdéd of (hasnt and i¢ proverbial in the Kart forfaithfulare 
There are several — Neyait o Ayie 

b KAM, ™ gramy," in hio tubdallus. Bati" oni ( 1, 172) sa y» Mat hie verses are iride 
ani the idess stoleti from others ; but yet. hie poems arn not without merit, Ho war welt 


read in the ef tha Qur* da, in astronomy, , und the eciences which go b 
tho. name of j he wrote an mue, and waa v inn Caribe ancl riddles, He bal 
vitted several Sba of renown, among them the grest poet Jámi (died a.m. 800). 


Bot he wae « anil was fond of the company of wandering fagim, títutes, 
and sodomites, “ e rea MM SUME Nea) bara Ee bar BAET 
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own love of independence, partly from the indulgence of hie Majesty, 
he counted himself among tlie disciples and often foretold future eventa. 





A low-minded man musi be he who oan lift up his hand for terrestrial 
goods in prayer to. God's throne. 





Tf lovers counted the hours apent in silent grief, their lives would 
appear to them longer than that of Khizr! 





Wherever thou goest, I follow thee like à shadow ; perhaps, in course 
of time, thou wilt by degrees cast a. kind glance at me? 





1. When I saw even elephants attached to my beloved, I spent the coin i 
of my life on the road of the elephant. 


—— — entitled or jawth, to the Beatin, azul completed = 
s diwin, An ode of hin iv mentioned MINIME máyiün and the Aatrolabe. 
He ie maid to have died at the advanved age of 120 yearn, 
‘The yi Aser (Colentte edition, p, 250) calle him '* Mirzá Aba 1-Queim of 
&übul ", and say» that he was born in Torkiatén, and brought ep in Kabul One of his 
ancestors paid i le ree to "iur, accompanied. the . of that conqueror, and 
settled wt K&hi was wll reonived by 
The same —— Bia a Galale Dea L ORA a MEN TS IA Hrmeo. instead m 
al * Mireà " ww sbould read “* Mir“, 
The Haft f5liwn hos note em Kahl, Amin ot SLY) ease that Kahl's 
name be Sa: Najm ‘d-Din M jQiem, When fifteen 
old. — Jm, and afterwards Háshiml 
" went 


1 
4 





te Nox 
gives 2nd Rabic I, 978, unless for. Mawldnk Qasim of Buklrá, a 
Ce i 
r Vide wlan. Ieldindms-yi Jehasgirt 


„KAN. Mäyäakāl (nide py 610) is the saime ot tbo bis 
— 
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2. Wherever I go I, like the elephant, throw dust on my head, unless 
| see my guide above my head. 

$. The elephant taming king is Jalál» 'd-Din. Mubammad. Akbar, he 
who bestows golden elephants upon his pocta- 


1. © friend, whose tongue speaks of knowledge divine, and whose 
heart ever withdraws the veil from the light of truth, 

2. Never cherish a thought of which thou oughtest to be ashamed, 
never utter a word for which thou wouldst have to ask God's pardon. 





5. Ghazáli of Mashhad.! 


He was unrivalled in depth uf understanding and sweetness of 
language, and was well neqdainted with the noble thoughts of the Süfis. 





T beard a noise and started from a deep nlèep, and stared—the awful 
might had not yet passed nway—l fell again asleep? 


Beauty leads to fame, and love to wretchedness. Why then do you 
speak of the cruelties of the sweetheart and the faults of the miserable 
lover ! 








Since either seceptance or exclusion nwaits all in the world to come, 
take care not to blame anyone; for this is blameworthy: 





Dekhio with « couplet. whieh TTD, 170, where the eer i Shea! refers to the ¢ in 
4 tnt, g stands for 1,000, 
"The HH [qii mention another G)exSli, 
© This ia to be sndemtood ini a mystio seme, Bmndii* oni (STL, 171) says that be bad. 
not found this verme i GiazAlEs Diwàn. 


= mam IL e — E 
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LO Ghazali, | ehun a friend who pronounces my actions to be good, 
though they are bad. 
2. I like a simple friend, who holla my faults lika a looking-glaas 
before my face. 
L In love no rank, no reputation, no science, no wisdom, no genea- t 
logical tree i$ required, 
2. For such a thing as love is, a man must possess something peculiar : 
the sweetheart j« jealons—he must possess decorum, 
l The king says, " My cash js tuy treasure," The Saff says, " My 
— tattered garment ix my ‘woollen stuff.” 
2, The lover says, " My grief is my old friend." I and my heart E 
a alone know what is within my breast. 





L H thy heart, whilst in the KaSba, wanders after something else, 
| thy worship is wicked, and the KaSba is lowered to a cloister. 
2. And if thy heart rests in God, whilst thou art in a tavern, thou 
mayest drink wine, and yet be blessed in the life to come. 


6, SUrfi of Shiriz2 
The forehead of his diction shines with decorum, and possesses 
lar grace. Self-admiration led him to vanity, and made him speak 
- lightly oi the older classic. "The bud of liis merits withered away before 
it could develop itself. 













f 







! The Ma*Agic-d Rakimed (MM. Ar- Bor. Mangal, p. 597] pays that Ur name was 
Ehwijs Sayyidi )Mubemad, Thetajkallus &Urfi haa à reference to the occupation 
hl father. vic rgd tthe Masa boul to Jolt alter SharSiand SUrfe 


un he therefore went to Fathpür Sükrí, where &Abü '1-Fath. 








wi attendant. on. € Abd^ "r-Kabim . and was aivo introduced at court. He 
Ene e Er es EUM 
"PEN cop e I ef Ipfahin. Hr woe 

the : ol Gishin, snå buried. in Rajat ak 
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Cling to the hem of a heart which saddens nt the plaintive voice bf 
the nightingale ; for that heart knows something. 





If someone cast a doubt on the loftiness of the cypress, I melt away 
from envy; for loftiness js so desirable that even a doubtful mention 


of it creates envy, 





He who is intimate with the morning zephyr, knows that the scent 
of the Jasmin romains notwithstanding the appearance of chill autumn. 





My wounded heart cannot endure a healing balm; my turban’s fold 
cannot endure the shadow of a blooming rose. 





1. It i inenmbent on me, when in society, to talk low; for the 
sensible people in society are stupid, and I speak but Arabic. 

4. Remain within the boundary of thy ignorance, unless you bea 
Plato: an intermediate position js mirage and raving thirst. 





Do not say that those who sing of love are silent; their song is 
too fine, and the audience have cotton in their ears. 





The more I exert myself, the more I come into trouble ; if Tam enlm, 
the ovean’s centre is at the shore. 





There is some hope that people will pardon the strange ways of SUrfi 
for the homeliness of his well-known poems. 


to his Hin Masters, , be alten wrengl M “| 

ie ay Se eee veg Ir ie plam s dry oe ny megs yr 
bio otal shh nas of aud (uod. Vp t. rejinnd CUM 20 the 
namme are 
pene wre Cort tt eras pam wen ahh: * 
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No one has yet come into the world that can bear the grief of love ; 
for every one lias through love lost the colour of his face and turned pale. 





O. *Urfi, live with good nnd wicked men in euch a manner, that 
Muhammadans may wash thee (after thy death) in Zamzam water, and 
Hindüs may burn thee. 





1f thou wishest to see thy. fnulta clearly, lie for à moment in ambush 
for thyself, as if thou didst not. know thyself. 





SUrfi has done well to stand quietly before a closed door, which no 
one would open, He did not knock ut another door. 





To pine for the arrival of young spring shows narrowness of mind in 
me; for there are hundreds of pleasures on the heap of rubbish in the 
backyard, which are not met with ina rose garden, 





My heart js sinking as the colour on Zalykhi’s cheek when she saw 
herself alone ; and my grief has become the talk of the market like the 
suspicion east on. Yüsuf. 

L On the day when all shall give an account of their deeds, and 
when the virtues of both Shaykh and Brahman shall be scrutinized, 

2, Not a grain shall be taken of that which thou hast reaped, but a 
harvest shall be demanded of that which thou hast not sown. 





1, O thou who haat experienced happiness and trouble from good and. 
had events, and who art in consequence full of thanks and sometimes 


full of complaints, 


2. Do not take high ground, so that thy efforts may not be in vain s 


be rather (yielding) like grass that stands in the way of the wind, or like 
^ bundle of grass which others carry off on their shoulders. 





1. O SUrfi, for what reason is thy beart so joyful} Ts it for th» few 
“verses whioh thou hast left behind t 

2. Alas! thou losest even that wbich thou lenvest behind as some- 
thing once belonging to thee. Thou oughtest to have taken it with thee; 
but hast thou taken it with thee ! 








7. Mayli of Hirát, 


X His name was Mires Qui! Ho was of Turkish extraction, and lived 
in the society of gay people. 


Since T have become famous through my love, I shun all whom I see ; 
for I am afraid lest my going to anyone might put thee into his thoughts. 

























! 1 die and feel pity for such a9 remain alive; for thou art accustomed 
to commit such eruelties as thou hast done to mo, 





1. My heart derived so much pleasure from seeing thee, that fate— 
God forbid, that it whould think of revenge. i 

2. Thou art neither a friend nor n stranger to me; what name i» 
man to give to such a relation t 





Thou knowest that love to thee does not pass away with the lives 
of thy lovers; for thou passest by the tombe of those whom thy love: 
slew, and yet thou behavest coquettuhly. 





When thou biddest me go, cast one glance upon me; for from 
carefulness people tie a string to the foot of à bird, even if it be so 
tame ua to eat from the band. 





My last breath ie at hand! © enemy, let me have him (the lovely 
boy) but for a moment, &o that with thousands of pangs I may restore 
him to thee. 





t. T promised myself that 1 would be patient, and did not go to 
him (the boy); I had hopes to be content with loneliness. 

2. But the. woe of sepamtion kills me, and. whispers every moment 
to mo, “ This is the punishment of him who puts confidence in bis 


i 
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1, Thy clients have no cause to ask thee for anything; for every 
one of them has from a beggar become a Croesus in. wealth. 

2. But thou findest such a pleasure in granting the prayers of beggars, 
that they make requests to thee by way of flattery. 


8. Ja*far Beg of Qazwin. 


He is à man of profound thought, bas lesrnt n good deal, and describes 
vory well the events of past ages. Asan accountant he is unrivalled, From 
his knowledge of human nature he leana to mirth and is fond of jokes. 
He waa 80 fortunate to obtain the title of Asaf Khin, and was admitted 
na a disciple of his Majesty." 





I am jealous of the zephyr, but I gladden my heart with the thought 
that this i» & rose garden, and no one can close the door in the face of 
the wind. 





When the town could not contain the sorrows of my heart, I thought 
that the open country was created for my heart, 


Lam prepared for another interview to-night; for | have patched 


up my torn, torn heart. 





It ia the fault of my love that he (the lovely boy] is an enemy. What 
in love worth, if it makes no impression ! 





T admire the insight of my heart for its familiarity with beauties whose 
ways are 60 strange. 





He came and made me confused; but he did Hot remain long enough 
for me to introduce my heart to consolation. 





As I am entirely at fault, do not threaten me with revenge; for 
the pleasure of taking revenge on thee makes mo hid my fault deflance. 





L. Dost thou show me thy face so holdly, Happiness | Wait a moment, 

that I may announce my love-grief. 
1 abere ie? Til mime Jaditagiri, 
n poen mE ^» extracta. 


T. Hm 
The Mascawi by Jafar mentioned by Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 444] "mos 
Zayn” TS Abidi mgerling whom iene, p85; ead Spin. ine i p 20, 
at. 
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2 JaSfar came to-day 50 broken-hearted to thy house, that the hearta 
E. of the stones burnt on seeing his extraordinary condition. 
1. Whoever has been in thy company for a night, is the companion 
I of my sad fate. 
a 2. JuSfar haa found the road to the street of the sweetheart so difficult, 


that he can no more rise to his feet. 


















| The morning zephyr, | think, wafta to me tbe scent of a certain 
sweetheart, because Jacol keeps lis closed eye turned towards a caravan. 





A new rose must have opened out in the garden; for last night the 
nightingale did not go asleep till the morning. 
9. Khwája Husayn of Marw.* 
| He possessed many excellent qualities, and sold bis encomiuma at a 
high price. Ho lived at the Court of Humáyün, nnd was also during this: 
reign. highly fnvoured. 


L The realms of speech nre in my possession, the banker of speech is 
the jeweller of my pearl strings. 
i 9. Creation’s profaco is a sheet of my book, the secrets of both worlds 
are in the nib of my pen. 


, 10. Hayati of Gillin? 
À stream from the ocean of thought passes by his house; correctness 
and equity are visible on his forehead. Serenity and tmth are in him 
united ; he is free from the bad qualities of poets. 








t Jacob bad become btind from weepity over thy lowe of Joseph. One day hn smallad 
thie ecent of Joseph's cost, which « messonger wae bringing tó Egypt, When tho coat was 
applied to his eyra, ho recovered 
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1, Whenever you speak, watch yourself; repentance follows every 
word which gladdens no heart, / 
2. You do not require the swift wing of a bird ; but since fortune is 
so, borrow the foot of the ant and flee. 4 








A love-sick man is so entangled in. his grief, that even the wish of | 
getting rid of it does bim harm. 





Whatever you see is, in soma way or otber, s highway robber. T 
know no man that has not been waylaid. 


1. Thi is the tharoughtare of love, it is no open market ; keep your 
lips closed, no talk is required. 

2. I, too, have been among the heathens, but have seen no waist 
worthy of tho sacred. thread. 

8. Covetous people are, from covetousness, each other's enemies ; 
in friendship alone there are no rivals. 


i. Lot every thorn which people sow in thy road, bloom in tbe lustre 
of thy smiles. 4 
2. Say nothing, and heal the wound of the heart with poisoned arrows. 


1. My love makes me delay over everything, even if it were a acent 
in the house, or a colour in the bazaar. 

2. Thou knowest what people call me—'" mad from shame, and 
dejected from baseness.” 


rey ANST M 


gone altogether from trying to patch it, 
1.1 suffer thy crücltims and die; perhaps I thus complete my 
i of the with thee, 
2. Thou canst not deprive me means of union unless 
iiae anaa Ga eee lox. 
c 
This turf and this field have a tinge of madness ; insanity and drunken- 
-mess have to-day a good omen, 
] " 9 oe 


"1-0 E a 


I 
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1, Love-grief is followed by an increase of sorrow, the desire to meet 
him is followed by bloody tear. 

2. Neither the one nor the other, however, is the means of attaining 
love's perfection ; be sound in mind, or else completely mad. 





}. 1 am neither as high ae the Pleiades, nor as low aa the abyss; I 
neither cherish the old- grief, nor do F posses a new thought. 

2. H I am not the wailing nightingale, there i» yet this excellence 
left, I am the moth and am pledged to the flame! 





1, Tam the heart-grief of my dark nights, I am the misfortune of 
the day of my fate. 

2. Perhaps I may goa step back to myself; it ie a long time that 
J have been waiting for myself. 


11. Shikebi of lepahán. — 

He possesses taste and writes well. He is acquainted with chronology 
and the ordinary sciences; and the purity of his nature led him to 
philosophical independence.* 

1 have lived through nights of lonely sorrow, and am still alive ; 
I had no idea of tle tenaciousness of ray life. 








anelent iden, — Psalm xxxix, 
i mioth vanishes in ite dolight, 
viz, the flew wie) Un sel Jl tiere te —— sa 
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Imámi of I H» stadied under. Asmir Toqiy“ 4-Din Mu o Shiris, but 
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Mayll, and Wall Deaht Ba het ke was well ktown xa a port, he cotarmed for a 


went te 

later: he fell out with hin patron. and went from the 
m bkn introduced bim at court, He asl] for permmion 
to return to but Jahangir would not let kim go. und. lim of Tikit 
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Grief, not mirth, is my ware, Why dost thou wish to know its price ? 1 
I know that thou wilt not buy it, and that I shall not sell it. 





On account of the jealousy of the watcher I had resolved to stay i 
away from tiy feast; 1 was deceived by my bad luck and called it jealousy, 
and stayed away. i 





O God, bestow upon my wares a market from the unseen world! T I 
would eell my heart for o single interview ; vouchsafe a buyer ! 





Thou art warm with my love; anid fa ordar:to kaop of bad manz; 1 
I sit over the fire, and burn myself as wild ruo! 





T uprooted my heart from my being, but the burden of my heart did. 
not leave my being. ] severed my head from my body, but my shoulder» 
did not leave my collar. 





1, To-day, whon the eup of union with thee ia full to the brim I see 
Neglect sharpen the sword, in order to kill me: 

2. Thou dost not dwell in my heart and hast girded thy loins with 
hatred towards me—ruin upon the house which raises enemies ! 





1, Tho plaintive song of my bird [heart] turns the cage to a rosobed ; 
the sigh of the heart in which thou art, turns to a rosebed. 

2, When thy beauty chines forth, covetousness also i love; straw, 
when going up in flames, turns to à rosebed. 









1, Happy are we if we come to then, through thee; like blind men. ^ 
we search for thee, through thee. 
n J Incteaso thy cruclties till the tenacibuaness of my life takes rovenge 
on me, abil thy cold heart on thee 


| 
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12. Anisi Shámlü.' 


His real name is Yo! Qui. He is à man of a happy heart and of pure 
manners; he i» brave and sincere, 





In seeking after thee, & condition i» put upon us miserable lovers, 
viz., that our feet remain unacquainted with the hems of our garments,* 





It is possible to travel along this mad, ever when one lightning only 
flashes. We blind lovers are looking for the my of thy lamp. 





If T remain restless even after my death, it js no wonder; for toil 
undergone during the day makes the sleep of the night restless. 


1. How can the thought of thy love end with my death 1 for love is 
not like wine, which fows from the vessel when it is broken. 

5, "he lover would not snatch his life from the hand of death though 
he could. Why should the owner of the harvest take the grain from 
the ant ? 


1. The rosebed of time does not contain a songster like me, and yet 
it is from the corner of my onge that I have contimually to sing. 

2. In order satisfactorily to settle my fortune, I spent « life in. hard. 
work; but with all my mastership T have not been able to draw silk 








_ from reeda. 





The nature of love resembles that of the magnet; for love first 
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May God preserve all men from falling into my circumntances | for i 
my sufferings keep the rose from smiling and tho nightingale from 
singing. 

Love has disposed of me, but 1 do not yet know who the buyer is, 
and what the price is. 











Anis drinks the blood of his heart, and yet the vessel is never empty ;. 
it seems ax if, at the banquet of love's grief, the red wine rises from 
the bottom of the goblet. 


Aum 





= 
.— 


1. Tam intoxicated with love, do not bring me wine ; throw me into 
the fire, do not bring me water, 

2. Whether T complain or utter reproaches, I address him alone, do 
not answer me! 





1, 1 went sway, in order to walk « few stops on the path of destruc- 
tion, and to tear & few ties that bind me to existence. 

2. 1 will spend « few days without companions, and will pass a few 
nights without a lamp till morning make its appearance, 














1. O heart, beware! O heart, boware! Thus should it be; the hand 
of asking ought to be within the sleeve." i 


2. O that I could but once cateh a certain object | the hunter is for 
ever in the ambush. 1 





18. Naziri of Nishápür.* 
He possesses poetical talent, and the garden of thought has a door 
open for him. Outwardly he is a good man; but he also devises plans 
for the architecture of the heart. 


Every place, whether nice or not, appears pleasant to me; I either 
rejoice in my sweetheart, of grieve for him. 





P 1 | ie 

















pe a j 
- 
E o sa 
D If thou destroyest the ware of my heart, the loss is for once ; whilst 

to me it would be the loss of world and faith. 1 
J 

If thow will not put my cage below the rose-tree, put it in a place 

ln. where the meadow hears my plaint. 





e 
It is from kindness that he (the beautiful boy] favours me, not from : 
Jove; Lean distinguish. between friendship and politeness, 




















Tt is n generation tliat | have been girding my waist in thy service, 
and what am T worth ! I must have become a Brahman, so often have 
I put on the badge (the thread). 





Thy blood is worth nothing, Naziri, be silent | Suffice it thint he who 
slew thee, has no claim against thee. 





Iam costly and there are no buyers; I am a loss to myself, and am 
„yet tho ornament of the hazaar, 





“his heart of all sympathy; ‘and the peculiar consequenee of my reminding 
him of my love is that he forgets it. 





Like a watchdog I lie at hia threshold ; but I gnaw the whole night 
at my collar and think of chasing kim, not of watching him. 





SMaCapir-s Rakim exye that Nagitl was a ekilful z and that ba diat, after ba 
— hid patron iu Agra in 1022 wt lios buried in a 
had built near hie home, According to the Mir ute T-Com, be gave what he hail to 


vues t uo uh e lo 
be. by e IAM) uu gp 
O Siyib, wiles dot thew think f Cant ihoa become Tike Aught T 
CUrfi veen doer nat apprivash Naalri m genius, 
Tho Tàrii of Nuclrn death linin the hemintich** afi Haman LCA jam, AALT 
Thé Hawmän of Poris has famous — 
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|. From carelessness of thought I tranaformed a heart, by the purity 
of which KaSba swore, into a Farangi Church. 

2. The stmoom of the field of love possesses so inebriating a power, 
that the lame wanderer thinks it sublime transport to travel on such 
A road, 

5. The ship of love nlone is a true resting-jilace ; step out of it, and 
thou art surrounded by the stormy sea and its monsters. 

4. Tell me which song makes the greatest impression on thy heart, 
so that I may utter my plaint in the same melody. 


14  Darwish Bahrám.! 
He is of Turkish extraction and belongs to the Bayát tribe. The 
prophet Khizr appeared to him, and a divine light filled him. He renounced 
the world anil became o water-carrier- 





1. I have broken the foundation of austerity, to see what would 
come of it; I have been sitting in the bazuar of ignominy [love], -to see 
what would come of it. 

2.1 have wickedly spent a lifetime in the street of the hermits; 
now I am a profligate, a wine-bibber, a drunkard, to see that will come 
of it. 

3. People have sometimes counted me among the pious, some- 
times among the licentious; whatever they call me I am, to see what wilt 
come of it. 


15. Sayrafi [Sarfi] of Kashmir? 

His name is Shaykh Ya‘qib. He is well acquainted with all branches 
of poetry and with various sciences. He knows well the excellent writings 
of Ibn SArab, has travelled a good deal, and has this become acquainted 
with many saints, He obtained higher knowledge under Shaykh Hussayn 
of Khwarazm, and received from him permission to guide others. 





* Bahrim's tathallus is l£.. water-carrice, This occupation is often chosen by. 
thoee who aro fsvoured with is of the Prophet Khisr (Elias), Khisr generally appears 
36 an eid man dressed im. m (s ido ——— or te 


MEN arit wie io Todi tri watiered over laria, eas, Tia Fis, 


Bahrüm ls wotshi a 2 caint, He mawolenm is in Bardwün near Caleutta, 
Regarding the port and the legends connected with him, ede my " Arabie and 
Persian Invoriptions," Journal Ariatic Soovely of Bengal, 1871, pt, i, pp. 251 to 255, 

ende of Khwdracm, YaCqib's teacher, wae « pupil of Mubammad AGgam 

in in N56 or 905, 
oh YaCqüb also «tndied im MAKE torto m under the renowned Thn Hajar, 
the great teacher of the Hath, and than came to where he was hold in high evtcem 
4i 
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He stole from my heart all patience, and then took the whole mad 
heart itself; my thief stole the house with its whole furniture. 












The weakness of the boy has bronght the love-sick man into a strange 
position ; from weakness he can no longer bear the weight of recovery. 


16. Sabábi, the Chaghtái! 


He was born in Kabul. Once he slept in the bedroom of Amir 
Khusraw, when the shining figure of an old man with a staff in his hand 
awoke him and ordered him to compose a poet. As he had no power of 
Ucing so, he took the whole for a vision, and lay down in nnotber place ; 
but the same figure woke him up, and repeated the order. The first 
verse that he uttered i» the following :— 

When I am far from thee, my tears turn gradually into an ocean. 
Come and see, enter the ship of my eye, and make a trip on the ocean.? 





My sweetheart saw the scroll of my faith, and burnt my sad heart, 
so that no one afterwards might read its contents. 











Bri ; too, tered at the time ke had the rinion, ho stole thong 
wohde trem Agafi, Jámis pup, vhó hen a Vene tc he stale thought wad, 
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17. Mushfig of Bulhári! 


I went to his street, and whilst I was there, a thorn entered deep into 
the foot of my heart, Thank» be to God that I have now e resson for 
staying in it! 





l. Hindüstán is a field of sugar-cane, ite parrots are sugar-sellers. 
2. Its flies are like the darlings of the country, wearing the chira 
and the (akauchiga.* 


18. $álihi? 
His name is Muhammad Mirak. He traces his descent from. Nizàm" 
"|-Mulk of Tas. 





Men without feeling tell me to use my hand and catch hold of his 
garment. If I had a hand fie if T had thè opportunity], I would tear 
my collar to pieces. 


There are many ressons why T should be dead, nnd yet I am alive. 
O grief | thy forbearance has made me quite ashamed of myself, 

| Bada* ont (TIT. Pet) cane Sols n n eee Marw, wad came twice to India, 
For hie Qusidar, somo called him "tbe Salmán of the age”; and or 
uniler € Abd^ "Ll he wae Malik ‘shshward. According to the Haft Iglim, ho was 
born and died at Ha Press (Cain DÒR) iays, bo was born in 045, and his 








to Suljän Ghiyäs ot 
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phy" Apr jeher os yi 
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When this Persian super (the poem) reader Bengal. 

Abd 'l- Foal) has moddled with Fa wmo; foc tho Haft fi instead of 
siiis {dip the wae hinted rp hane e e ai 
like the Tudians like them a big tartan (cMra) and a tebe 
course the Indians are [ibe tle, T 


— nd ul fly looks Ike à turbam, 
$ à ily a 
Fan cot (pl 


| the " denr ones eomntry ", with a satitim! referenco to the “learned “, whom be 
always calls (e capot wrt iA " turbap-eeating empty headed ", in. which enam we 
“ the - 


It may be that Abü 7]-Faz! mlatifnted nelitdn doydr, 










I told him [the beautiful boy] my grief, he paid uo heed, Ob, did you 
ever sce such misery! I wept, he laughed— Oh, did you ever see such 
contempt | 























My life ix in his hand, ‘It i quite clear, Gali, that even the faloon 
Death sits tame on his hand. 


, 19. Mazhari of Kashmir.t 


= He made poers. from his early youth, and lived Jong in SIrig. From 
living together with good people, he acquired excellent. habita. 


1. 1 cannot understand the secret of Salmá's beauty; for the more 
you behold it, the greater becomes your desire, . 
J 2. What friendly look lay in LaylTs eyes, that Majnün shut his eyes 
to friends and strangers t 


T admire tho looking-glass which reflects my sweetheart standing on 
a flower-bed,* although he ia inside his honse. 





The good fortune of thy beauty has caused thy affairs to prosper + 
else thon wouldst not haye known how ta manage matters successfully, 


1, Like « tail T follow my own selfish heart. Though the road is not 
bad, I make myself footsore. 

2. Though I break through a hundred screens, I cannot step out of 
mysolf ;, I wander over a hundred stages, and am still at the old place. 


I am a tulip of Sinai, and not like the stem-born flower, I cast flames. 
over the alit of my collar instead of hemming it.* 


He of whom my eye makes light, appears to heaven dull and heavy. 
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20. Mahwi of Hamadan* 


His name is Mughis. He tries to change the four mud walls of this 
worldly life into stone walls, und is intoxicated with the scent of freedom. 





i. Once I did niot know burning sorrow, L did not know the sighs of 
a sad heart 

2 Love has now left neither name nor trace of me—1 never thought, 
Love, that. thou art. so. 





1. You said that my condition was low from lovegrief. A cup! 


bring me s cup! for my heart is stagnant. 
2 Be ashamed of thyself, be ashamed! Which is the cup and which 
is the wine that has inebriated the nightingale? 





1. O Mabwi, beckon to « friend, and ring the bell of the caravan. 
2. The stage is yet fur and the night i» near, O thou who hast fettered 
thy own foot, lift up thy foot and proceed ! 





1. A single lover requires hundreds of experiences, hundreds of 
wisdoms, and hundreds of understandings. 

2. Thy luck is excellent, go away- love is a place where misery is 
required. 





LI. O Mabwi, do not sing a song of the passion of thy heart, do not 
knock at the door of a single house in the street. 
2 Thon hast seen this strange world, beware of speaking of a friend. 


—— the Sayyitl at Asadábid, The author of the 

Sta*dgrr wdited. Mabwrs Rabs*is danng his tifetime. and wrote « profane to tbe collection. 

lv beet kaown sa x Rubi®t writer: Abi 71-Fazl'n extrart» also arw ali Hubà*ls, 

Aitashhada sax» that bo le ulten called Nishápüri, because he was jong in that 
namo 
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91. Sarfi of Sáwah.! 
He is poor and has few wants, and lives content with his indigence, 





My dealer in roses wishes to take his roses to the bazaar, but he ought 
first to learn to bear the noisy crowd of the buyers, 





L am shut out from the rond that leads to the Ka*ba, else I. would 
gladly wound the sole of my feet with the tborns of its acacias.? 





_ Thave no eye for the world, should it even lie before my feet ; he who 
takes care of the end, looks behind himself. 





That which I desire? ix too high to be obtained by stooping down. 
O that T could find myself lying before my own feet ! 


22. Qarari of Gilin* 


His name js Nür" 'd-Din. He is a man of keen understanding and 
of lofty thoughts. A curious monomuania seized him: ho looked upon his 
elder brother, the doctor Aba 'l-Fath, as the personification of the world, 
and the doctor Humim as the man who represents the life to come, for 
which reason he kept aloof from them. 








+ ‘The MSS. of the 4* fs call him e 
the Ma*dcie4 Raimi shows that hie na h" Sarfi“. 
img to the Atashkada, hie name i» Salab* "d-Din, and ho was « relation of 
Falmán of Siwab. NA wee ni nba eaaheb ene ey The author of Haft Jqlim 


says that ho was a myowt am mæt amd marvellously quick i. compaing ¢ 
He lived in the Dakhin, aod went to Labor, to Akbar with a Qagida; 
no suitable unity, he retermed to the hin, and went te Makkah, where he 


diod. The ‘arin ml atate that he lived chiefly at Abramtibfd, maite Pa 
sequaintance jn the Dakhin. and went with the ASram (p. 643) to Makkah. * 
tag te Bodd*onf, ho came with the Hietorian Nizdme 'd-Din Abmod frotn Gojt&t to Láhor, 
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The longer the grief of separation lasts, the gladder I am ; for like a 
stranger | can again and again make his acquaintance. 





I doubt Death's power; but nn urrow from thy eye has pierced me, 
and it is this arrow alone that will kill me, even if I were to live another 
hundred years. 


He [the beautiful boy] must lave been last night away from home + 
for I looked at his door and tho walls of his house, but had no pleasure 
from looking. 


If in that hour, when I tear the hood of my life, I should get hold, 
of, whut God forbid, Thy collar, I would tear it to pieces. 











Lenvy the fate of those who, on the last day, enter hell ; for they sit 
patiently within the fire. 





My madness and ecstasy do not rise from nightly wine; the burning 
of divine Jove is to be found in no house. 





1. O heart ! when 1 am in love, do not vex me with the jeslousy of 
the watchman; thou hast made me lose my faith [Islam] do not speak ill 
of my Brahmanical thread.* 

2 To be far from the bliss of non-existence seems death to him who 
has experienced the troubles of existence. O Lord ! do not wake me up 
on the day of resurrection from the sleep of non-existence. 





i. lf the love of my heärt should mest with à buyer, I would do 
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L The drinking of my heart-hlood has surfeited me; like my sweet- 
heart, I have become an enemy to myself 

2. I have killed myself, und, from exoessive love to him, have cast 
the crime on my own shoulders.* 


93. *Itábi of Najaf.* 


He possesses harmony of thought; but his mind is unsettled, and he 
lives a disorderly life, 


lum the nightingale of thy flower-bed, I swear by the pleasure of 
thy society that tho rose has passed away, and I do not know where the 
garden is. 

1, May ull hearts rest peacefully in the black night of thy curls, 
when I, the miseralile, wander restless from thy street t 

2. I have knocked at the door of the seventy-two sects of Islim, and 
have come to the door of despair, hopeless of getting help from heathen 
and Musulman. 

3. T had come from the land of faithfulness: what wonder, if I vanish 
from the dear memory of the [fnithless} fair 1 


1. L have consumed my sober heart on the rubbish-heap of passion ; 
I have burnt the Ka*ba candle at the idol temple's fate. 

2. The flower-bed of a certain beloved has not wafted to me the 
fragrance of fulfilled desires, and hopelessly do I consume myself in my 
dismal corner. 

5, No one has ever said the word “ friend to me, not even by mistake, 
thongh I consume myself before acquaintances and strangers * 

L beantifn! yourdered 
— Sayyan ir Najaf wig fe peat a im the Dekhim, honoored 
a post, wont tu Hindüstán, end. juid. bis reepeete to Akbar at AllahAidd, 




















1. O heart, what portion of his wine-coloured lip dost thou keep in 
thy flagon, that thy inside is full ot sighs and thy nock full of sobat 

2. Love hna thrown me inte oceans of bloody tears; go, Ro AWAY) 
that for once thou mayest teach the banks of the stream, 





I have given thee permission to shed my blood without retaliation, 
I have said so, and give it thee black on white, and stamped with my seal 





Sometimes | um drowned in floods, sometimes burning in flames, 
Let no one build a honse in my street ! 





In tho name of God, let wi go, if you belong to my travelling com- 
panions. This caravag * has no bell to sound the hour of starting. 





In a realm where the word “faithfulness produces team, the 
messenger and the letter he brings * produce each separately tears, 





1, Te the killing of a man like me worth a single sign of anger and 
hatred ? In shedding my blood worth the bending of thy arm. (pr. thy. 
sleeve) t 

4. 14 thon art resolved to break my heart, is it worth while to ill-treat. 
thy lovers ! 


24 Mulla Muhammad Safi of Mizandarin* : 
He is in affluent circumstances, but from virtuous motives he mixes. 
little with the workl. He &eeks retirement by travelling about. 


Look upon me, when standing belir the revolving roof of the heavens, 
asa lamp concealed under a cover. l 











“cep te Ar Ann, Mula Mba wa ele * I" from Bin 


character, the , Wing 
"a irt ve present Mdh do — 
Muli& Mubsmmnd early left hín home, and lived. at Abmadábád, where he was the 
— th or gene rv = Rin d and the Haft Jgitm, 
former quotes from a 
Tho Aiachiad wrongly pute bim we , And mentione that yame call him the 
maternal uncle of Mull s im possi baler. 
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L O heart, thy road is not without thorns and caltrops, nor dost 
thou walk on the whoel of good fortune. 

2. If it be possible pull the skin from the body, and see whether thy 
burden will be a little lighter. 


t. You nsked me, " How are you, Mubammad, after. falling in love 
with him ?—long may you live! "— ** D stand," said I, " bolow the heaven 
às a murderer ünder the giblet." 





95. Judit’ 


His name i» Sayyid SAI, and he is the son of Mir Mansür. He wus 
born and educated in Tabriz, and attained, under the care of his Majesty, 


‘the greatest, perfection in the art of painting, | 





The beauty of idols is the KaSba to which I travel; love is the desert, 
and the obstinacy of the worthless watchers * the acacia thorns, 





Lam a prey half-killed and stretched on the ground, far from the 
stroet of my beloved. I stagger along, tumbling down and rising up again, 
till I come near enongh to catch à glimpse of him. 





In the morning, the thorn boasts of having been together with the 
rose, and drives « nail through the broken heart of the nightingale, 


26. WagiSi of Nishapar,* 
His name is Sharif. 


Love and the lover have in reality the same object in view, Do 


not believe thnt I lose by giving thee my life. 


E Jalat has been mentioned &bave on p. 107, nu pa Nadirs'l-Maulk 
amd had ajready served wider in (ride Pelo Jolt a Iwān; buthe haa abo been accused 


t having stolen. AshkI'» Diwàán 


* The Atashkeda and Taql's ia nouii oami Jodi ^ UE Rieu, 
* Motemmad —* vest —— according to the Mir NE toa dix. 
of Bay His mother was tho alitor of Amir Sháhmir, 


kho eyes ul Badi* 


epinieones ane wore 
Inns (ants AM Pes 176, 453 ; halt "mh beens ere below, 
9 the Basakhwáale ( Dts. note 2) ner to the 
between these "i 


uocnrvod am] da weeta ; for ho atronnonnl tbe doctri the 
— — (nn day, Je nina (o 28 42 — — 


he could accompany mo to Kashmir, Seeing lange blocks of 
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1. I do not care for health? © Lord, let sorrow be my lot, a sorrow 
which deprives my heart of every hope of recovery ! 

2. Tam smitten by the eye which looks so coquettishly at me, that it. 
raises, openly and secretly, n. hundred wishes in my beart. 


27. Khusrawi of Qa*in* 
Ho is a relation of [the poet] Mirzi Qizim of Ginibad [or Junábád, or 
Junábid, m Khurüsán] He writes Shikasta woll, and is à good hand at 
shooting with the bow and the matchlock. 





Hf the dust of my body were mixed with that of others, you would 
recognize my asbes by their odour of love. 





Thy coming has shed « lustre on the ground, and its dust atoms 
serve aa surma for my eyes. 


- 


The lions of the Huram should not stain their paws with my blood. 
O friend, give the dogs of the Christian monastery this food as a treat. 








What do [ care for comfort! I think myself happy in my misery ; for 
the word “rest” is not used in the language of this realm [love]. 


28, Shaykh Raha*i.* 
traces his descent from Zain" 'd-Din Kháfi. He pretended to 
Salt. 
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f : 
L No one has, in thy love, been more brought up to sorrow than I; and 
D - that thon kuowest not my sorrow ie à new sorrow. 





7 
P [took to travelling in order to allay my grief, not knowing that my 
road would pass over hundred mountains of grief. 

29, Wafa'i of Isfahan’ 


r He posussses sparks of taste. He had been for some time wandering | 
i in the desert of retirement, but has now put the mantle of worldliness 
p 


on his shoulders* 


I do not call him a buyer who only wishes to buy a YüsuL. Let a man 
buy what he does not require ! ? 








are opened, and the door of the heart is closed. 





I um secure from the dangers of life: no one deprives tho street- 


E. 
b Knock at night at the door of the heart ; for when it dawns, the doors 
s beggar of his haretess, 





L. The dart of fate comes from the other side of the armour;* why 
should T uselessly put oa an armour ? 
^ 2$. Flash of death, strike first at me! I sm no grain that brings an 
enr to the harvest. 





B" Joy and youth are like the fragrance of the rose that chooses the 
zephyr s» a companion, 
30. Shaykh SáqL* 
He belongs to the Arabians of the Jazá'ir. He has acquired some 
knowledge. 
so ner ie ta Ks — —— the die — 
| 8 Imàdiya Kinda. viu. are i "git 





A love, prie. 
ia. 2 place matt je nót. protecked, berauss he does tot expect àn arrow from 


— * Hadü*zw i ale entia him Jasi*irr, io. from the nianda. — eer! giri pea 
— —— —— He lived 
am a, where Saqi war born. sia mme educati, and i an agreeable 
eet. He free: the Takhin to wm] j» at present [m 1004] in Bengal, 











d 
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1. 1 became a cloak to ruin, Süqt, and like the Ka*ba, a place of 
belief and heresy. 

2. E have found no trace of love, much as I have travelled among 
the hearts of the infidelt and the faithful. j 





My heart js still ardent with love, and thou art »till indiflerent. O 
sweetheart, speak, before I openly express mywelf. 


3L Rafi*i of Kaahün.! 


His name is Haydar. He js well acquainted with thè -ars poetica and 
i& distinguished aa a writer of riddles and tárikda. 





My heart ie sensitive, you cruel one ; what remedy is there for me ! 
Although a lover, I have the temper of the beloved—what can T dot 





L. A recluse does not sin [Ipve] and. calla thes a tyrant; Tam plunged 
into crime [love] and think that thon art forgiving, 

2. He calls thee a tyrant, I call thee forgiving; choose whatever 
name pleases thee most. 


42. Ghayrsti of Shiris* 
His diction is good, and he knows the history of the past. 





Lam smitten by the eyelash of my murderer, who has shed my blood 
without letting a drop fall to the ground.? 





^ 
4 


— 
— 
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The present age asks God for a mischief-maker like thee, who makes 
the days of the wretched bitterer.* 





Lam free from worldliness; for my aspirations do no longer lean 
against the wall of confidence, 





Iam smitten by the fearless glance of a Christian youth, for whose 
take God will pardon, on the day of resurrection, the slaughter ola 
hundred Musalmáns. 





Even death mourns for those who are killed by the grief of separation 
from thee. 





The street of the sweet boy is a beautiful land ; for there even heaven's 
envy is changed to love. 


1 saw the heart of another full of grief, and I became jealous; for 
there is but one cruel tyrant in these regions.* 





33, Hialati of Türün.* 
His name ia Yadgar. He i « selfish man. 





Leave me to my grief! T find rest in my grief for him. T die, if thë 
thought of the possibility of a cure enters my heart. 


When my eye caught a glimpse of him, my lip quivered and closed. 
Oh that life remained but a moment. within me ! 








To whatever side I turn in the night of separation, my heart feels 
pierced by the thought of the arrow of his eyelash. 





beens hay seer among the hearts of men. 
than ihe beloved of the poet. 1f tho poet, therefore, secs 
man lovesick, be gots jeslous; his telowed bey must here bestowed favours om the 


that his father wae a , mp wrote under tho nume of WALA. 
arem Palin Bajo? boi tho Tologii calla him A CAGA E, 


He . 

^ Hs JalAl Khan the 9E Beqi*. from hia nnprofitabiennss 
he pied imal Rama, te Marien. dedi m rmm 
on Akbar him ion Kashmir ta Libor, whem hr mss 
(Lueknow Edition, 111. — — 





34 Sanjar of Kishin! 
He is the son of Mir Haydar, tho riddle-writer, He has a taste for 
poetry, and lives in good circumstances, 





I came from the monastery of the Guebres, and wear, from shame on 
account of impropricties, o sacred thread twisted round my waist, and a 
wailing gong under my arm,” 





| f wm jealous and I shall die from the aggressions of fickle lovers. I 
| ami a fresh plant, but shall die from the heap of rubbish about me. 





I, too, have ut last perished in the century of thy Jove, Alaa! none is 
now left of Majniin’s tribe? 





Sorrows rush from every side on my heart without first. knocking ut. 
the door, T cannot halp it; my hose lies ou the highway. 


35. Jagbi* 
His name is Pādishāh Quli, and he is the eon of Sháh Quii Khán 
Nàranji of Kurdistán, near Baghdád, 





See how extremely joalons Iam. My bewilderment leaves me, if any 
one alludes to him [ the beautiful boy] whose memory causes me bewilder- 





ment. 
, T Sanjar vame in a.at. 1000 frean Peria fo Imlja, — — Jon 
some crimn, * to mention which i» not ," Akbar Hx When 
free, he —* to Ahmadabad ; hut not nking it wiee to remain there, he went to Ta 
CAJ) Rhah ot Bijüpür. Some timo after, pregare y through the influence of his father 
# call from Shah CAbbie of Persia to return. But before be could leave, be died at Bijápir. 
M Im Regatiling the value of hia poems people hold oppmite opinions, Ma*àye- 
Rabim 
j R SA mina and Mr. T. W., Beale of Agra, the learned author ot the 
I WMifteke 1 wwdri[ aive vha following verse as tarikh oL of Sanjar's dath (motm Magåris)i— 
wate Fe yet tee, a) 
3 The king of literuture Mas Rd dip 


ot which the words rhe Sag of See a 1023 "pde" Vibe padischih throws 

ve + aa awe 

i eme sa Mv MNA PEE ; for tbe Ggure of the Arabie cs if inverted, lola 
un um 

* je, ove has made the port forget his Salih ami bo bas bovams à besiken òr a 

poi e A T 


Tha soly i e trus larver.. He ala He alone rreembled 
The give no dotails enr dr Ha tate hs Lew, mental abore 
we know that Pádiaháh Quii werved in 
Kaahmir under Qásim n (p. 43242). Je meas rarans" attractive ™ ; a similar takhaltag 
És attracted 





" -— 


nor of his present 
". " the Atom md 
thee when thy figure 


recognize 


f repentance ! 


Tashbihi of Kashin* 
was unaettled. He belongs to the eect of 


1 his dagger. 
Dress in whatever colour thou wilt ; 1 


shines forth. 





tled “ Zarrah o Kh 


by him. 
rise for once to joy ! Thou enclosest a corpse 


38. 
from his youth, 


~ 
* 


Dust of the graveyard, 


my heart from these bad practices! How. often 
like mine, slain by hin hand an 


twice, incessantly, I break my plaintive flute [my 
- but | know nothing of his origin, 


1, Sometimes I break my vow of repentance and sometimes the 


2. © Lord. deliver 


shall 1 repent and again break my vow o 
His mind, 


the N 


condition. The Masnawi enti 


the Sun", is written 


wine-bottle; once, 


heart} 








TUE 
Ea xis i 
ih iis. Hi 


inii J 
uiia 
uud nidulans d 


. x a y 7 — ns L 








Pass some day by the bazaar of the victims of thy love, and behold the 
retribution that awaits thee ; for there they buy up every one of thy 


crimes at the price of a hundred meritorious actions! 





__ 


O thou that takest the loaf of the sun from this warm oven, thou 


Tashbihi a breakfast, and he asks thet for sn evening 


given 


hast not 


meal * 


——— 


l.l am that Tashbihi who, from foresight, chooses to dwell in a 


graveyard. 


elling in a graveyard 


2. I like to dwell in a graveyard, because dw 


lies before our sight. 


4 





mpty. With 


The hunda of this world and of the world to como are e 


s^ 


- ime is the ring !—all other hands are empty? 


37, Ashki of Qum.* 
He is a Tabitiba Sayyid, and is a poet of some talent. 





ground : 


Those who are slain by thee lie everywhere inebriated on the 


perhaps the water of thy steel was wine, 
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My body melts in the fire of my madness, when he [the lovely boy] is 
away} and if you sbould hang an iron chain to my neck, it would flow 
(molten) to my feet. 





Whenever I have to bear the pang of separation from my beloved, no 
one bears with me but death. 





Ashki, I think my tears have turned watchers ; for whenever I think 
of him, they rush into my face! 


98. Asiri of Ray* 
His name is Amir Qazi. He ià à man of eduration. 


The messenger was a watcher in disguise, and I did not see his 
cunning: Tho cruel wretch muccveded in putting his contrivance between us. 








T have pardoned my murderer, because he did not take his hand away 
from me ; for as long as life was left within mo, his murderous bands were 


properly employed. 


His love has so completely filled my breast, that you can hear him 
breathe in my breath. 


39. Fahmi of Ray [Tilran)* 
Give him no wine who feels no higher pleasure in the juice of grapes; 
do not even give him water when he lies a» dust before the door of 
the tavern. 








+ So do the watchers of the boloved boy rush wj agsinet Ahh, when he declares 


ove. 
t Asiri wan, acoonding to Badd*ons, an educated man, and the beet pupil of Hakim 
7-Mulk (p. 611). But the climate of Tutia did not agree with him, amil be diit not find 
mach favnur with the emperor. He therefore returned to Ray, his home, where he 
died (Le. before Ax. 1004). 

3 Hada*oni given tle poete of the name of Vlani —1; Fahmi f Tihrda. who teuvelled 
match, ant} was for «ame time in Indis ; © Fahmi of Samargand, son «f. Nádiri, an alle 


ves nO 

A the Tubeghi and. Dégkistdni aarribe the same vere to Fahmiyi Tihrinh, which 
f the In fact, jt looks 

y ", beexusm no Tegkina 


f 





had set 


I have no patience when in love, and have lost in reputation. Tell 
repatation to go, I cannot be patient. - 


40. Qaydi of Shiraz! 
He spent some time in the acquisition of such sciences az are usually 
studied ; but he thinks much of himself. 





As thou hast never gone from my heart, 1 wonder how thou couldst 
have found « place in the hearts of all others. 





|. Thou drovest me away, and T came back, not from jealousy, but 
because T wish to confess that | feel ashamed of my love having had 
jealousy as à companion. 

2. My tears derive a lustre from the laughter of cruel wretches ; else 
à wound ínflicted by thee could tever produce such bloody tears. 





A lover muy have many reasons to complain; but it is better not to 
nnburden the heurt before the day of judgment. 





If T desire to accuse thee of shedding, in every look, à hundred torrents 
of lover's blood, my lot, though bostile enough, would be ready to be 
my witness, 





I am gone, my reason 5 gone! I want a flash of madness to strike 
my soul, so as to keep it burning [with love] till the day of judgment. 





I. Last night union [with the sweet boy] raised her lovely form 
before me, and the gloomy desert of my heart shone forth in raptures. 

2 But the hat had no power to gaze at the sun ; else the sun would 
have revealed what is now behind the screen. 





4 Qaydl came trom Makkah to India, amd was well Akbar. Once, at^ 
assem hi y, ihe aoe of th of the Maka Ca an which Akbar 
252) und u diegrace. dei 


tourt 
lis heart. 
m in the Disteict, and retarned 1o Patbpür Sici, piles, A quack, 
PET Decet end rearud te Petbpér kk acorn rom Ho was au cxcollent 
Pe ein ba c had d TOM, and dini ia s.n, 902, 
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4l. Payrawi of Säwal t 
His name is Amir Beg. He waa a good painter. 
Where ia the wine of love given to wretches without feeling ! Loving 
idols, 4 a drunkenness ; let men be careful to whom to give it! 
O God ! I cannot reach the world of the ideal ; forgive me if I worship 
form.* 








42. Kami, of Sabzwir.* 

His mind is samewhat unsettled. 

If T knew that tears could make an impression, I would altogether 
turn to blood and trickle from the eye. 

Whether I see him (the beautiful boy) or not, my heart is in raptures: 
Have you ever seen such a sight t g 

T wished I conid like a breeze pass away from this baso world. This 
ia not the street of the sweetheart, from which one cannot pass away. 


“My blood dances from mirth in my vein like a flame ; the look he 
gave me commences to work, and my heart is eflectually wounded. 





| 





M 


011 


| Fortune cheats in play, loses, and takes back what she paid. One 
cannot play with a companion that is up to such trick. J 








1. How long do you file down your words and polish them ; how long 
«ly you shoot random arrows at the target I 
2 If you would take one lesson in the science of silence, you would 
- laugh loud at your silly conversation. 





1. I keep a thousand thunderbolts concealed below my lip. Go away, 
go away, take care not to put your finger on my lip. 
a T have come to the public square of the world, but I think it 








wore better if my Yrsuf were yet in the pit than in the bazaar- 1 
Patience, in order to console me, has sgain put me off with new 
subterfuges, and has stitched up the book of my happiness the 
b wrong way. 
r 1. My heart has overcome the grief of separation, and has gone from 


this land ; it has tucked the hem up to the waist and has gone. 
2. My heart saw among the companions no trace of faithfulness ; 
hence it smiled hundred times by way of friendship and went away, 












44. Sayyid Muhammad [Fikrij* 
, He is à cloth-weaver from Hirát. He generally composes Rubá*is. 








t 1. On the day when the lover kindled the fire of love, he learnt from 
bis beloved what burning grief is, 
— 3 This burning and melting has it» origin im the beloved; for the 
moth does not. burn till it reaches the candle, J 
1. On the day of judgment, «hen nothing remains of the world but. 
—— tbe tale, the first sign of Eternity ^ «pring will appear: 






Et — 
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4, The beloved will raise like plants their heads from the dust, and 
I, too, shall raise my head in courtahip.' 

p 45. Qudsi of Karabalá, Mir Husayn.* 
- Tam utterly ashamed of the dogs of thy street; for they have made 
friendship with a man like me, 

Lam in misery; and you would know the sadness of my lot, if you 
were instead of me to suffer for one night by being separated from 
him (the beatiful boy), 

Who am I that thou shouldst be my enemy, and shouldst care for 
my being or not being ! 

46. Haydari of Tabriz? 

He is a merchant and a poet; he works hard and spends his gains 
liberally, 

Show no one my black book of sorrows ; let no one know my crimes. 
[love]. 








TW 








Io 


1 This verse reminds me of a verse by Kallm. I think (metre Rajat) =— 
449 auf e—X v — 


2, daa Urat ph um lm ut 
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O Haydari, try, liko the virtuous, to attain some perfection in this 
worl of sorrow ; for to leave this world deficient in anything, is like 
leaving the bath in a dirty state. 


47. Sàmri. . 
He is the son of the preceding. His versification is good. 





My disgrace has made me famous, and my shame (love] has rendered 
me well known; perplexed I ask myself why I remain concealed. 





The farmers huve committed their seeds to the field, and now hope to 
receive aid from the flood of my tears. 


48. Farebi of Ray (1) 
His name is Shápür. He is a good man, but is in bad circumstances. 
lf he i4 diligent, he may become a good poet. 


1. I go and heat my brain with the love of a certain sweetheart ; 
Isit in the midst of the flame, and breathe a hot sigh. 





of = darwhh, whe, notwithstanding that the Ling 
howe, refused to open the door, “ The — ocean 
high were,” and he ordered a gener] massacre 

samy 


e£ 
the building must have cort ileal of 
beloved yall, in aat. 1002, Ame 

He alen written & book eutitlod Links * 
LisÀnl. who had been attacked in 4 pamphlet 


» «on, came to India alter bis father’s death and was made hy the 
Nn Mir Simiu of hin hommebokl. He wae also 4 good officer, snd wae i 
tke Dalhin ware, when with Shahnawae Kido. the wor oí b papse. 

verve wbows that the ntAsling A enean c Parobl ts scarcely 

known, With the sov ud OAOT work, whi marii wontiote (has Peer 
lived dturing the reign Akbar, 1 have sot found hie name it Tagkires, Sprenger 
Catalogue P8 sou e TE d hot a lois said to have died it AA. 044, 
hist be The namo of his ——— the MSS. of the A" te 
have EBay. Rahi or joare ouè the a4 Daghiotdnd bas dome. Ràsi is tho 
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r 2. It i» not my intention to be in ardours for myself, Shapir; my 
object is to bring à certain sweetheart before the world. 





" I am the thorny shrub without leaves in the desert; no bird takes 
shelter with me from fear of accidents. 





1. If the martyr of thy love-grief is to have a tomb, let it be the 
gulleta of crows and kites, or the stomachs of wild beasts, 
2 2. Until I pass along the torrent of restlessness (love], I cannot plunge 


49. Fusüni of Sblriz.' 
His name is Mabmid Beg. He i5 an excellent accountant, and knows 
also astronomy well. 


, When the eye has once learned to see [to love] it loses its peaceful 
sleep ; when the heart has once learned to throb, it loses its rest, 








The passion which I feel for other lovely ones, has made my heart 
like a bud which has been forced open by blowing upon it, 





When I wish to kiss his foot, I first wipe it with my wet eye; for 
the eye feels, more than lip, the sweet sorrow of kissing hia foot. 





E Woe me, if my blood is not shed for the crime of my love! To 
pardon my faults were worse than to take revenge on me. 













Sole friend of my chamber! I feel jealous of those who stand outside 
ee Sweet companion of my feast! 1 feel jealous of the 


i 





t. 1f I flee from thy cruelties tell me what dust I am to scatter on 
my head when far from thee. N 
~a, Jf T ait in tho dust of the earth on which I wander, whose victim 
hall I be when I arise 1? 


* Abd "L Parl ae ee De v i E Badá*oni atl Tagi call him Yanliz 





and INghintánl that ha eimo from Tabriz, Soat 
Fuuåni come over Tattab amd the of the emperor, anil reden 
“that pe sles secret sat a eee ee "e Alam 
mnniione à Fusüni, xs Alm! Khån, 
* "The origina! contains a pun on (Ad gird and gard, which I cannot imitate. 
- t6 
E "a 
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50. Nádiri of Turshizi ! 


Lam as if blind and wander about seeking for something. 1 pant 
after this mirage [love], though 1 hold a cooling drink in my hand. 





Nadiri, I complain of no one; I have myself set fire to this heap of 
thorna, 


. 61. Naw‘i of Mashhad* 
He is o poet of talent; if sharply spoken to, ho writes very well. 
















I am dead, and yat the blisters of my wandering foot do. not dry up ; 
neither death hor the life to come can bring the journey towards this 
s stage [love] to à close. 





No eye is fit to behold my glory; my figure in the looking-glass 
oven appears veiled. 





* If that be Mangar’s Jove, do not grieve, O heart. Not every weak- 
minded man is fit to love.* 


, — pe i im say» that Kilir wint two year Sare E 
1 the Haft Iqlim, ke. ii tel 3 ut he Gova not khoi whet bonas af 


montiona three poot of the namn of. Nàdiri ; (1) Miri of. Samarqami. 
who came to Humáyün [h Indi, (2) » NAdiri from Süustar ; and (3] a Nádiri from Syáikot, 
Turshis, or , liem near Nishápür 


(p. 360) 5. but noon after, hi entered tbe serziee of the Khàn Kbindn (p. 334) und ata 
with him and Prine Dánysl at Barhánpür For hie Saqtniven, tho ban av 
him an elephant and. a provent of 10,000 mpeey. He alee compared several in 
Me CER. pa sm The wi 
E — ecliEd ee Qedls k euiés sadi to hile t» a great 
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Tutrinaio beauty cannot be seen; and he who looks into the looking- 
glass sees, indeed, his figure, but forme no part af the glass itself. 





Mako thyself a heart as large aa the orb of heavens, and then ask for 
an atom. Do not be satisfied, NawSi, with » ray of the sun ; cherish the 


lofty aspirations of the little mote? 
52, Baba Talib of Ipfahiin* 

He is & thoughtful poet, and is experienced in politica] matters. 

J would not-exchange my lonely corner for a whole world, and I am 
glad that my intercourse with the people of the world has left me this 
impression. 

It ie no wonder that my little heart expand into a wide plain, when 
it i filled with thy love. 


I cannot raise, from weakness, my hands to my collar, and I am sorry 
hat the rent in my collar reaches so late the hem of my garment.* 











1. In being separsted from me thou givest me poison to taste and 
yet askest " what does it matter (^ Thou sheddext my blood, thou 
drivest me nway, ànd yet axkest “ What does it matter 1” 

9. Thou dost not care for the havoc which the sword of separation 
has made; sift tha dust of my grave and thou wilt know what it matters : 


617 


53. Sarmadi of Ipfahin’ 
His name is Sharif. He posesses some knowledge, 18 upright, and 
zealous in the performance of his duties, His rhyme ix excellent. He 
understands arithmetic. 
























p Fortune hus been faithful in my time; 1 am the memorial tablet of 
Fate's faithfulness, 
2 I was at home, and thou camest to me with drunken eyes antl with 
I roses under the arm ; the very dust of thix house of grief budded forth 
to see the sight of thy arrival, 





1. What have [ not done to myself in the heat of transgreasion ! 
What crimes have 1 not committed whilst trusting to Providence ! 

2 1 and my heart have soared up to a rose bed, and we are jealous 
of the sephyr's going and. coming. 

* A lover has hundreds of wishes besides union with him. [the 
beautiful boy] ; I till want thee, Fortune, for many things. 





I have in contempt set my foot upon both worlds ; neither joy nor 
sorrow have overpowered my heart, 





1. Eeberish a love which will be talked of on the day of resurrection ; 
I cherish à grief which no tale can relate. 
EX A grief which can coquet with the grief of others, which no thought 


can comprehend and no pen ean describe. 


54 Dakhli of Isfahin* 
e. He is a man without selfishness, snd of reserved character. Though 
he eays but little, he is a man of worth. 





* Muhammad Shari! war mentioned above ot p. 581, 
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1. I have burnt the furniture of my strong and wisa heart; [ have 
tet fire to the house of my aspirations and burnt it. 

2.1 have given up heresy and faith, and, half-way between the 
Kasba and the idol temple, I have burnt the sacred thread and the rosary. 





L I know of no plaint that has made impression; I know of no 
evening that was followed by a cheerful morn. 

2. "They say that grief is followed by joy, but this is an error; [know 
but of sorrows being followed by sorrows. 


55. Qasim Arslin of Mashhad." 
He possesies some talent. He works hard in order to collect wealth, 
and spends it in a genial way. 


Tam intoxicated with the pleasures of the society of wits; for there 
the sabtleties of expression vanish at a hint. 








Word and thought weep over my circumstances, when without thee I 
look into the book (of my poema). 





My life is half gone—hat am I worth now when a single look from 
thee is valued a hundred lives? 





Thou hust the brilliancy of the rose and the colour of wine. How 
wonderful, what a freshness ! 


wish influemes with 'Tahmp that wereral legurien unn Dee cen 
wwe transferred to wi ot otont donde ren gite 


to 
a wtawalli Mia 
ciroumatances tha» beeame andso leurned men, traveller, 
wronnd him. that that Abü 'LQisim 
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$6. Ghsyürl of Hisár.! 
Manliness shines on his forehead, and simplicity is the ornament of 
‘his life. 





When longing directs ite way to that door [love] it overthrows all 
possibility of returning. 





1, The door of Shih Akbar, the victorious, is a paradise of rest ; | 

2. And if I shave my beard, I. do so not to beautify myself, i 

3. But because beards, Jike crimes, are of a deep black dye, and can 
therefore have no place in a paradise* 


57. Qasimi of Mazandarin.* 


He lives as a Fagir, and wanders bare-footed and bare-headed through 
the world. 





I do not compare thee in beauty with Yüsuf; Yüsuf was not so, I do | 
not flatter. r 





[ 
1 1. My sickness has increased to-night in consequence of the pain of — — 
j separation, and my wretched condition arises from the hundred excesses — 
of yesterday. j 
2. The wine of desire flows every night freer. What shall I to-night 
B do with my unsteady heart ! 
i 58. Sharit 
re He belongs to a Panjabi family of Shaykhs, Under the patronage of 
— Ia herteins A good umts, 


The beloved [boy] came, and blotted out my name ; nay, he made. 


EF MEN 


r 







the water of the corpse may not go to hell (1). 


The beloved has «) closely surrounded himself with an army of 
coquetry, that even Desire found access impossible in this dense crows. 


O Zephyr, the beloved has entirely filled the mould of my desire. I 
am thy devoted servant, hut thou art rather too devoted to his street. 


AL My heart has polluted itself with revealing its condition. Though 
Tam silent, the language of my looks has betrayed me. 

2. A little thing [love] offers thousands of difficulties; am object 
apparently within reach offers hundreds of impossibilities. 


59, Rahi of Nishipir. 
His name is Khwaja Jin. He is a good man, 
1. O Rahi, no longer «cunningly twist this thread {thy religious 


belief}, give up ideas of future life, beginning. and the purgatory.  — 
4. Put the thread info the fire of love, so that the offensive smell of UN 














The above (59) poete were presented at Court. There are, however, 
many others who werv nof presented, but who sent from distant places 
to hin Majesty encomiums composed by them, a» for example, Qisim 
of Gün&bád ; Zamir of Isfahin ; Wabshi of Bafa; Mubtashim of Kashán ; 
Malik of Qum ; Zuhüri of Bhiráz; Wali Dasht Bayárl; Neki; Sabri; 
Figári; Hurüri ; Qazi Nori of Isinhin; Safi of Bam ; ‘fawfi of Tabriz ; 
and Reshki of Hamadin. 


A*in. 30. (concluded). 
THE IMPERIAL MURICIANS.' 


I cannot sufficiently describe the wonderful power of this talisman of 
knowledge [music]. ft sometimes causes the beautiful creatures of the 


— 





t Wa have to distinguish goyasi, unor. fna ihtarda, chanton, and slzandas, 
eje Le] vm Dente n emma gg me from Gwüly&r, Mashbad, Tahris, 
and Kaahmir. A tow canve trom Trsimasania, The schools in Kashmir had boon founded 





by [rini aud. Türàni musiciate Payor '1-< Abidin, ol Kashmir, The 
E en mad Poele. drise frais. D Mano al Mán Tuterar, 
his i ath — —— f t —— 
INI E 
Kiet of Katingars — — 
whore he rrmaltieet at the coart of Sultan Bahadur (4.0, 1526 
Fs two great virapers ern 
W Mahipátet waa Dney «ent 
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"n harem of the heart to shine forth on the tongue, and sometimes appears 
i in solemn struins by means of the hand and the chord. The melodies then 
| enter through the window of the ear and return to their former seat, the 


heart, bringing with them thousands of presents, Tho hearers, according 
to their insight, are moved to sorrow or to joy, Music is thun of use to 
those who have renounced the world and to suchas «till eling to it. 

His Majesty paya much attention to music, and is the patron of all 
who practise this enchanting art. There are numerous musicians at court, 
Hindda, lr&nis, Türánis, Kashmiris, both men and women. The court 
musicians are arranged in seven divisions, one for each day in the week. 
When his Majesty gives the order, they let the wine of harmony flow, and 

| thus increase intoxication, in some, and aobriety in others. 


I A detailed, description of this class of people would be too difficult ; 
t but I shall mention the principal musicians. 
1. Miyan Tinson,! of Gwalyar. A singer like him has not been in 


Lr" ai 


India for the last thousand years. 
2 Baba Ramdas,* of Gwályàr, a singer. 
3. Subhàn Khan, of Gwalyar, a singer. 
4. Khin, of Gwályár, a singer. 
5. Miyan Chand, of Gwalyar, a singer. 4 
6. Bichitr Khan, brother of Subbin Khan, « singer. 
7. Muhammad Khàán, Dhári? sings. 
&. Bir Mandal Khan, of Gwalyar, plays on the sarmandal, 
9 Bàx Bahádur, ruler oí. Málwa, & singer without rival (p. 473). 


IL Da*id Dhüri,* sings. 
12. Sarod Khan, of Gwalyar, sings. 
13. Miyan Lal,* of Gwalyar, sings. 
e 14. Tántarang Khàán, son of Miyân Tänsen, sings. 
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IT. Nanak Jarji, of Gwalyar, a singer. 
18, Purbin Khan, his son, plays on the bin, 
19. Sàr Daa, son of Babi Ram Das, a singer 
20. Chiind Khiin, of Gwilyar, sings. 
21. Rangsen, of Agra, sings. 
22. Shaykh Dawan Dhari.! performs on the karnd. 
, 23. Rakmat "Hih, brother of Mullà Is-báq (No. 15), a singer. 
24. Mir Sayyid SAT, of Mashhad, plays on the ghichak. 
25. Ustd Yieuf, of Hirt, plays on the fambara. 
E". 35. Qüsim, surnamed Koh-bar* He has invented an instrument 
intermediate between the giibiiz and the rubab, 
Tish Beg, of Qipcháq, plays on the gibils, 
Sultan Háfiz Husayn, of Maalihad, charta. 


» Bahram Qui, of Hirát, plays on the ghichak. 
Sultan Hashim, of Mashhad, plays on. the tambüra. 
Uaté Shah Muhammad, plays on the srna: 

a 


Háfi; Khwaja SAN, of Mashhad, chanta. 

Mir 5 Abd" "Ilàb, brother of Mir «Abd» "Hay, plays the Qánün. 
Pirzüda, nephew of Mir Dawám, of Khurásán, sings and chants. 
Usti Mobammad Husayn, plays the (ambüra.* 


: ie uL —— muian” 1 «4 
, As ww coo from tbe. Pádishdondma (T, b. p. 337) ja the nam» of Chaghta 
‘tribe, The Nafa" ir} Madrit mentin a post of ha DADE uhammad Qisim Kohbar, 
whine nom de pleme wss Sabri, Vide Sprongee’s Ustalogue, P. ) (whore we lave to peal 
Kuh-ber for Gah-pas), — 
Diredde. according to Keda*ont (IIT, 31K) from Babrwür, He te 
under tho taiballuy of Liwi*t. He wns hilled in 00624 Làbor, by a wali tallina an bii : 
* The Ma Suri Kohiwi meutions the following musicians in the servios of the Khan 
Mobamnmul Nà*í, «on of Háji Immá*il, of Tabets ; Mawlin& Agwáti, of 
; Ustád Mirzá GAN Patbayi Mawiind Sharaf of Nishàpür, a brother of the 
3 tin 049), Muhammad Mimin, lies IHilizak, a tambüra-player ; and Hátig Nagr, - 
: et 


TURA, & singer, 
The Turut arul Kile, Por mention tho following singers 
i Chatr $ i 


During Sháhjahán's reigh we find —— A 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32, Usté Mubammad Amin plays on the tambiira. 
33, 
M. 
35. 
38. 





ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


Page 31, note 1, 
Topan Hat- Por eorrester and fuller btographica] notes, vide p. 376. 


Page 35, note 2. 
Quis Knis, ‘The correct year of his death i given on p. 351. 


Page 36, line 20. 
, : BàslontatL This word is not im the Dictianaries ; bat thers le na doubt that it means 
‘White Agato The word is also mentinod iu the 4th Book (my Text Edition, 
Ti, «i», where it iv onid that all the weights weed ut court for weighing jewels were 
made of "transpareet Bàbüghürb'". Txhir Naerabddi, in his Tusbirnh, under 

JalÀL, hae the following. “When the ease eain on," he eni] to Mirrá ‘tagt “I hare 

fen counted with the point of my penknife the Babüghürl threads (tm «wins) 

of yoor eye—thetw are aevetiteen.! 

la Le eie Erith e AAS Ja EE a Fel lyja 

Wagls JY} evis ol — 

Page 46, middle. 
Satantss ov Tug Bliiamx. Under Sháhjahàti aad Awrangzib, the queens atd princesses 
— drew much higher salaries, Thus Mumt&z Máball bad: 10 Tükhs per annum, and 
her eldest danghtery 6 takin, half in cáah and half iu lands, Awrange! gave the 

"Bersm Bálih^ 2 Hükha per nnmwm; 

Reganting Nar dxhin's peasion, ride p. 574, note 3. 
Page 49, note 7. 
Grtaavas Broa. From Indiani I, 14, we nee ihug ih wrsa Akbar s paternal nunt, 

io, she waa Humiyün's sister, ‘She waa untriesd to Khir Klowüju: esde prp. 207, 294. 

Page 55, line 4, from top. í 
Bants. Sor J the correct home of town and Purgana i» Sükár Bol. It lice euet 
E ot the town of Kol (Aligarh), near ths Ganges, 

r Page 88. lnu MA, fmm below, l 
Parnas. This t taliei to ba  mlstabe for ~“ Pathin'” or " Felhtako( ",. The MAS. 
—E havo gig or oly, but as the initial stein MES ts often written with thre dots 
n P below it, it in olin interchanged ith’ .,, and reyereey, Tim speiling gigs, 
È Paithin, for Puthin, le samman in Mokammadan biitorjans, My conjecture is 
(0 toufirme] hy the distance mentioned i the text, 
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Page (f, note 2. 
Kiin Mr F.M. rowen, C.S., infnttas mew that 1444 la to Ue present day the Kaslemlel 
Page 75, line 7. 
Mancwi This portly eonfirme Elliot'* note under Qwlà (Beamse Biitiin, Races 
of thé NW. Provinces, 11, qp» 334) and. enctecta Shakeaysato s. [Hetiunary, 
Page 77, Tine 7, from. below, 
Pis Leaves In the Set Book of the Attn (Text. p. 416, L. 20) Abà 'l-Fasl mentione 
another kind of paa, called AMabAt ot MudM, grown in Bikar, 
Page 84, line 7- 
Qerstel. Col. Yala tatis me that thie torrat naino le Papini Ascording to: Marco 
Pülo, F'ansár wan & tate in Sumites, probably the modern. Barün. 
Page 81, note. 
Zluslo. Thi should be Zmualp, for ser Mal, ke. " moder the wind "", lomwiend, the. 


Yervian tratwlatint, a« Col. Yale lnlorms me, uf the Malay Raisk sogin, * below 
the wid," by which the Malay» desigtnte the comntrire and islands to the east of 


Sumitra 
KbAfl Bhan (1, p11) couples Zerbld with Kats, ower both of which TOG 
E Khan, eon of Chingls Khan, ruled: 


Page 93, note 6. 


Shs Y ave wipe seen the epelling 2) SS whith beings us a stepi nearer to 

etymology, Tariq meats " supélles "; end türk mama "fur, 
Page 02, liie £ from belim. 

Aminto The eomne alter Abmadabid mny be wrong. Abmadibad je oftan 

lind Abmadadbidy Gujrat 
Page 04, line. 17. 

Guivia’ Nagano, We kune from Mhn Tatti ot Tahir Nowrkhddl thet Ghiyáa. 
wae born in Yard, “Die worth has pot Alpes sten è weaver libe him.— Pusidem. 
he was s good. poet. (nne be brought a pince of mmalajstr troada, on which Chore 
was among other fignece that of bens boten. wame tro, to Shih *Abhie 


" (L4 0029), wh & emirtier after praising (ba stuff admire the buar, Gbiráe- 
sali ot tbe spur wd thé monent. : 


* 
u The A fty ut Hs haar Hach huts at hie oom likeness” p 
Years in the East arn looked upen &* stupid Animale — À ptoverb says, 
coyles ure 


* 4 bear om the Rill te an Avicomme,” Line fool among Wiggne fools i+ « philoeapher. 
2 Nosrübüdi quotes sums of (lrydà » vermes, i 


* 
a 
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Pago 100, middle, 
Corro Crortis. Of the cnrions cotton cloths mentioned by. Abü 'L-Ynal. 
Chautàr wus woven in Hawell Sahünenpür, 
iri Sf wid Bhiraü, in Uharsnglon, Khündesh. 


Gangajal, itr Sirk&r Ghorügh&t, Bengal, 
Mihrkul, tet Alla, 
sad Piohtoliys wae mentioned 00 p. 574, 1n counexion with Nir Jahan, 
Vage 105, note 2, 


Aver Harr-masinL T nd thàt this expression i» seh alder than AbG "kPaal"s tenn. 
Thus Zià*^ '4]Irin Raruni in his preface to tho Tàrtih d FirütshàM lp. 5. L. 0). atten 
that the Khalits Cnr lived mren thousand yeare efter Adam, 


Page 107, note & 
- Asusay Kuks, A porrester sad fuller biography of thin grandee was given on p. 423. 
Ho did im DEI, wot 872, 
Page 108, note 3. 


Kwaxoix. The collection ot Delhi MSS. belonging 4o. th» Goversment of [mila haa 
a papy ob the Tuzkirarm 'tApeliyd written hy Hhandán im 020 Lir, and yeà the 
Mitatu LY dien gives 015 wa thé your àf bis dvath. 


Page 110, note 3, linn 4. 
Recut. Though Becht is a common Tindiistant nume, thore ie Dittle dent that the 
Morot name af the suini be Panchi, or Panjá, vele p A. Haddoni (Ef, 54) gives 
MA MACE) of kis rath iba woila yui fei anit tills the resder to enbtract the 
middle letter (.,), Le. 971 —2 e 060. Fide aleo my Essay. on * Bodá&on! und i 
his Weeks", 


Page 123, lino. 15. 


Saxanixn. Aktar's favourite gun. We know from the Tizuk (p. 20) that Akbar killed 
with i£ Jatnall, the ehamplon of Chitar- 


Page 129, lines 27 1o p. 100, fine 2 

The trader js requested to substitute the following i— "^ 

Elephants arm found in th following places. Inthe Sabah of Agrah, zu the jungles 

- of Baviwün an] Narwar, a» far n» lazar; Mti thc Shah of Ahas, in tle voufnss of | 

Pasnah, (Hhath) Gbori, Watanpür, Nandanpár, Nitguje, and Nastar; in the Salah wf 

Mábenh, in Hamini, Uehluxi, Chonderi, Santwá», TWijügarh, Kaien, ai ) 

` arb, amd Hariügnrh ; in the Sübeh of Hihàr, about Hchtàe amd ia. Jhàrkland ; and J 

in tha Sibah of Beogal, in Orbsà and in Satgha. ‘The elephants from Pariah are P 










| 


Page 170, pole 3. 
— — Sulaymün Kararént reigned in Bengal from V7! to 980. 
Page 192, note 1. 
Prince Marid was born on the 2rd Muberram, V7. Zisdáost, IL, 132. — Vide below. 
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Page 203. midile, and note. 
In the Procendings of the Aviatle Society of Bengal. lor May, 1870 (p. 14), T have 
shown that ihe uuclear words in Hadion! + text are »— 
zu 4 ux 
“© the ewmtheler wAhirk ia Meir tima uf mirth." 
fM "vunabala tho Jesüits meant the representations of the birth of Chríat, in 
wad, eto, which thoy used to exhiliit in Agral and Lilior. 


Page 2st, line & 
‘The Sedr read thi khutbah in tlin hame of the new king, and thus tbo julis became 
- w fact. AAIE Kiin, T, p- 5, ). 2, from below. 


Page 292, midille, 
Mawrixh fAmu* 'r-BAgl ele p, 406, note 3. 5 
Pus 224. 
Axsan's Wives. For Hapgoh (the diminutive form RwgiggoA is Wa he subetitusod. 
Regarding Jodh Dat vide next notes 
Suchtin Sulit Begum. Siw ie the danghter of Gutrukh Begum, » daughtor ut) 
Bahar. Mire Nur* '4-Din Mahood, Guirakh's husband, wae « Neqehbend? Khwajs. 
Cudruky Regum must wot be confounded with anather Gulrnkh Begum, who wna 
the daughter of Mirsd Kamin and wife of Thrilii Husain Mired (rude p. 516). 
>» Ol aihir asmat io Akbars katan, T may medion (1) the Maglie of ORI IA 
{p 498); (2) an Armenian woman, Turek, 384, Vide also Keane's Agra Guide. 
p. 38. (2) Qiemiyah Bind, married by Akbar jn tha Iih year (Atbarn I, 04); (4) 8. 
" danghter of Shame? ‘Tin Chak (Akbars. IE, 859), 
I Berris Mewio, He was married] to a daughter o[. Mirz& *Azis Koka (p. 343). Their — 
child; Sultán Rustam, dil not live long (barn. TH, 539, 652). ' 
Seuzix Darras Thr corrpet dato of hie birth seems to be the nd Jmnbda 1, 979. 
not the 10th; but the MRS, continually contoundest p> unit yas. His first wile 


wow daughter of Sulthn Kheija (p. 466), by whom he had a daughter of the name 
ol Sedat Ming Begum, whe was born in 1000 (4idars,, ITT, 64), 


Page 323. 
» Jamixolws Wivrx — An additional fd was given on p. 23, noto l. Hesidrs them, 
i V. sy setition, (1) a daughter of Mubdral Chak of Kashmir; (2) a dabgbter'ol 
Homain Chak of Kavhonir (A ttarn., 111, 65%) ; (4) another Kaslunicl lady, mentioned 
in Alian, FEL, 30, I 


Vage 329, middix x 
Donatu of Miszi Mergas: Tine the date ie given in the Madri” Omori; bat from- 
thn PihdiskhAad (TI, 30) wr som that Mirzá Fuustuns dind oa, wr à biw taya before, 
the lst Rahit 1, 1089 Tbe author mile 4 remark thet “the suansers (wept) of 
the Mires did uot earrmepond.to hie mobile larth. which was perhaps dius to the absence: 
of eobality in hii motte 

Pagu 320; fine 4, from tinlow, 

Qant Qed ‘Temes The corri wame i Quariqoiplü. The Calevtta Chaght*ai 
A EA: Vatnbiry (History nf Bobkint, p 882, notu) montions 
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bhe Detajli, ShAmll, Nikalli, Baháeli, Za "l-Quir, K&jir, amd Afshár, oo tho primipal 

Turkiv tribes that were lieiny i Transauemaia, on thé southern abre of the Carpias. 

sud ui the west of Khurksin. Qariqomi moans ' Um lack sheep tribe”. 

Page IIE nove 1. 

Tho oorreet name of the place where Bayr&m was defeated i» Günlehür. 3705, 
which lies &,E. nf Jàlindhar. Theo word oe ay: which the Bihl, Indies Edition 
of Badi.onl gives, contains ** Phillaur ", which liis 8 W. of Gündchür. 

l'age 342. note. 
Ido pot thitk that Pir Mubanrsaid catis [rmm the Shirwin mentioned in this note 
{tis more likely that he was » Shireani Afghan. 
Pago 042, note. 
This note bae leen cormeeted on p. 445, line 14, &nd p. 458, note. 
Page 344, fine 6, frum below, 
Z0'L-Qine le the name of a Torkman tribe, (ids abere 
Pago 301, Taat Jine. 
Goaawpa. Regarling the onroct date of the battle, pile p 400, note 


Tage 374. 
Topan Mai The. Ma'àgie* I Uovard say» that ‘Today Mal was horn at Lihor. Bat itla 
| how certain that Todar Mal zs born at Liharpür, in Audh; wide Proceedings 
Fuge 402, note 2 
Mirris Kii- The now is to be caneslled. — Miyán Kál haa been explained on p. 635, nota 


: f'age 44, lino 4. 

YXüwcr Kms, Begandiuy his death, vide T'uzul, p. 32&.— His ean Izzat Khan is wrongly 
called in the Bibl Indios Edition of the PidiáAe$ma (l, b, p. 302) o ow 
His name wus *Axi* "lah ; bonoe his title S7zzad. 

Page 413, lino Hk 

Qinw Kuiv J dare v (be phrase "Chamankrii Khurkcin " merely means that 
he wns Governor of. Kübol. 

(— Pagw 41%, line 24. 

Bigi Enix. Ho i# often called " Khin Wat Kyan ^. 

J V'age. 423, line. 13. 

Mis Bits CTh spelling " Uignr ls now commen; imt i& India the wini iè pro- 
summoed ^ Tghur ^", The query may be vnnoeiled | vidé p. 488, note I. 

l'age 425, linea 9. 
 Dawrax Rgix. Vambérr spellà ** Dostuin ", 






x. 
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Page Ant, mikils, 

Sasvxs Panier fexwAnb CThat the name of Purid'a father wae Sayyid Ahmadi 
ukhii may be sen irom the «hort iecription os. the " Bolbárf Mosque" in 
the town of Biház, which wse lait by Shaykh Lid. at the eoxt of Farid.) Bujfpürt, 
aan] bears tho daté 10th Rajab, 1017, E 
Mr. J. 0. Delmerick has went mo tho follawing ueription from laris Jümi* Masjid 

In. Faridktásd :i— 

glia sa gue alig Ege call og aln age 

Be fr cy ees as um sb al El 

auaa k cadi oe) ae Lyme 335 $2553 a 

oh aol ot EM 2 33, wk 3) A LS Sg 
Y. £n le eign af Sah Nur 'd-Din, a bing whé te pious, just, und liberal, 
Be Murtagh KAAA, the wniqna one (arid) of the age aut faith, ercetad this religions 


ling. 
L COO D Met kamniti, powerful, gemeriua, amd liberal, a worthy deecemdant of the bing 
of maw (TANG O ; 
D A. Ar TAEA of this basting etrectere, Ihe warda Khayr "BINA diweat fror Ha pen. 
"This gives 1014. Ain. 4 
I J Page 404, miditle, i 
Kowiss inta Mowirwan Ho is moniimat ax « Sijistént oo p. S24, among the 
a 
` Page 470, note L > 


I ( Matt Kaiser Kante Tubs ebel, who ge Akbar no end of trouble, had the audacity 
M inais rural | pisriqiéve in fungi; 4a. Sifioniag fascriptin T conri 
through Babü Pjemirálal Mitra, from KRája Pramatha Nt, Ráje of Dighaputi, 
Wüjehihi. 1t wwe found in & ruined mosque st » villsge called Chatmohor, mof — 
all ade ge reae af dl el olli za ela Jl be jore am cil 
Jus deaf gy caf o pitta yi nay ys Te Beh yep ha) Se 
. Wale aure ⏑— 
Thus lofiy mosque was built ducing the time of the yroat) Sulpta, the ehief of Sayyid, — 
Ala LFU Makeat KhYa— May Got perpetuate — 


kt J t 
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Page 506, 
Tur Üaxxman&. Fils pp 644, 545. 

The places Pharwüla and Dngali ( Cla, not. Dangáll] mentimmi: in the note 
as the principal places in the Gakkhar District, are noticed in K. Terry's Voyage to 
Eas Jadia (London, 1055, p. 88), " Kaberes, the principal (ition are called Delalee 
and Pirkoia; it ie @ large Province, but exceeding moaniainoos; divilet jt is from 
Tartaris by the Mountain Osnewena, |b t+ the extremost part North aniler the Mogol's 
subjection.” 

Pe Last nleo gives tho came paanage. 


Page G12, line |. 
Yaniq Kain, Tin correct sume is, $ believe, HMordy Khan. Vide Vambéry's 
Jiobharo, y. 13. | 
c 3...3 J PE 
i Page 552, middle. | 


— Ken Hist. Regsnling Küch Tj) end Káh Dibir end Mularrum Khán, ede my. | 
article on these countries En. Jowrnal Avintic Society Bengal lor 1872, p. Pi l 


Page 553, line 5, 






naa Kitx, of Jalor.. 


T STEER Kai aar ana gens ty awe Re ci 

I said, ocrupied Bible im the regu of HumAyün. They subrequently took service ii 
^ MEE DNE EG. Diet BA ENIM M Re Dd 
“obtained the title of Dives. for having sucessetully repulsed an invasion of Afgan tribes ; 
fat hie werviows on. this oocnaion, be was also rewarded with the government of Lihor. - 
fn 4.0. 1082, Fath Kiln Diwan recived the proviness of Jalen, Sinchir, Pablunpér, — 
‘and Dish from Awrungsit, Path Khaw died in 1088, leaving an crily son, Ptr Khan, 
Who was supplanted in hia rights by his uncle Kamil Khin, who, sulpequently, bheing 
unable te withetand the incrrasiig parer vd tbe Rathurs of Márwár, was compelled, 
T dm cn. 1008, to quit. the country {Jélor), and retire with hie family and dependents to — 
—.— "Pahlunpür, where tiis family has remained ever since —Selectione, Bombay Governmend— 
Bronte. No. XXV.— Nowe Series, po AS. 














Page 691, line 27. à 


—— Vembiry spells Usinji, wbich ie the name of x Turkish tribe; 
P 






ERRATA TO THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE 


Page 29, fina 18 
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Á'IN-I AKBARI. 


from top, for Madlini Masqü4 


bottom, , p. 254, note 

t r vide p. 1&3, note 2 
» Que tg. H0) 

« Mirzà Shiülinrll 

n SAbd* "-Fath | 

» vide p. B06 

; o» Bkakhar 

» Mandi Qisim Khan 
» p 3S, vote 3 
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aar cho timos ón AS 


AME. sou of Bahidur Khan 
555. 

*Abhási Bafawl, ShAh, eunvert peuple 
to Shi*ism, 494: DO, 504, 073 n. 

Abia! Chuk, 534, 

Abdils, the farts, 206, 200 n. 

Abdar Khana, 37. 

*Abdi Kor, $35. 

A Abel o£ Nisháüpür, & kàrih, 108. 

Abs "I SAU Taridiün, Mirzi,, 289. 

*Abd* '1 *Arim, ede Sultán Rhwija. 

Abd® "Aris, a kath, 100, 

* Abd" "l-5Aziz, of Dihli, 607. 

*Abd "l-Háai, Sadr, 282, 696, 610. 

SAbd* 1- Bici, Kiwajo, 571, 576. 

* Abu "I-Ghbalfie, of Vik, 454. 

*3Abdn *-übatür, Mirzá, 345. 

*Abd* 'I-Ghafür, Shwykh, 67. 

*Abd? "Lébaul, Shay ib. O10 

* Aba» "IL Tinqu, of Sabawür, 107. 

Abd “Hay, Mir *Adi, 529, 525, 536 
(No. 2310). 

fAbd* "Hay, name of wevera]. katiha 
Wr, 109, 

*Abd* 'l-Rarün, & kütil, 100. 

5Ahid* "Kart Sindhi Amir Khan, s20, 
As. 

*Abd» !L Kbally Kbawáfi, 

S Abd» "]làh4 Äshpar 107. 

*Abd* 'Udhd Hayrafi, Khwaja, 107, 

tibae "itih Khan Hinks, 428. 

*Abd* "làh Kbün Firda-jang. B51, 606, 
166, S88, OTT mu TTR, 


Ana. 
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When times steur twita 


*Abd* "Hh Khaw Mugbul 322. 4323 
(No. 50) 

*Abu* HAI Khin, Rayyid, 300 n., ^1 
(No. 180). 

*Abd* 'Háh Rhin Usbak, 337 (No. Hj, 
ML, 448, O18. 

*Abü* ‘llth Khan Usbak. king of 
Bubhara, 452, 622. 

A TUR TN Ehwijagen Elirwájs, 
*Abd* 'làb, Khwaja, eon of Kisja 
CAWS "I-Latil, 467 (No. 109). 
*Abd* 'ilàh Marwdrid, Khwaja, Spi 

O53 n. 
SAbd® ‘Tih, Mir, 100; & Anger, M22 


‘TAbd" "Ilib, Mirz, rila Sardär Kiln. 


* Abd" "Ilàli Satfarás isi, 801 (No. 257). 
Sati “lah, Shaykh. son ut Muhamed 
wn. 


Ghawe, 
SAMin ‘Iih, son of Nigam Murtes& 
Khin, amt 
CAd "Lh, wow at Sahl Khän, 610: 
* Abd" "lih, Soltán of RAshghetr, 339, n1. 
*Abd* "Hh  Bultánpári, Stip mde 
a” Matk 


*Abdv 7I. Lagif, Mir, of Qurwin, 40, 615. 
AAbd* "Lauf, Miri, 345. 


Abd "LLatif, eon uf Nath Khin, ttit 
*Abdul majul, vide Amt Khan. 


“Abd* "hMalik itn Manan, 57. 


“Abde "LMatlab Khan, 44f (No 83), 
* Abd* "E-Mümin, Mir, 589 (No. 374], 
FAbd* ‘LMantadir, 623, 


£ 


- 


TAW T Quii Akhünd, 042, 615. 

* Abd TQldir Walünoni, ev Bad&aani. 

A Abas Ludis, Manliná, di4. 

*Alul* "E-Qitir Sirhiiull, 0)4. 

* Abas *LQddug JTilánd, 440, 

*Abi* 'LQé&sm Namahlin, én, 528 

' (No: 199). 

* Abu? *1-Quddüs, of Gango, (07, 616. 

*Abi* "Sami, QU, 615. 

SAbd* "LAVabhih Bulhát, Sayyil, £3. 

* Abd "EWahháb, Shaykb. 610. 

* Abi *]-Wáübid, Sayyul, $83 (No, MM). 

* Abs "LW alid, Shavkd: (16. 

<Abae “|-Waal, 222. 

“Abd ^nNabi, Sadr, 177, 182, 188, 195, 
197, 278, 241, I 253, 334, Mill 
93, em. 

RAHAN “etabiind Khalil, a batth, 107, 

* Aut* ^r-Hahhs: Kkar; 450 n., N05, 

SAbds "Rabim, af Rhwákrizm, « hati, 


wo. 
*Abd* "r.Rahim, 6f Lakhnan, Shaykh, 
30, 524 (No; 197). 
* Ahà* 'r-Habim, Mawlind, a katib, 109, 
*Abd* ‘Rahle Miei Khis Khünán, 
wily Khater Khamis. 
SAbd* "¢- Rabin, em of Qitim Abin, 41, 
CADAN ‘r Rabka Düblas, 517 (No. 1841, 
682. 
*Abel* '¢-Rahmiin, Mire’, 017 (No. 153). 
SAld® '¢-Rabmae Bait, My, 416 4. 
Abd» ^r-Tüsslid; king ot KXsbghar, 012. 
An. 
CU Rassy Samsiw* “Us Dats, 


Wn 

Abir *s Razig, Mir, of Gilün, 408, 826, 
127, 

©Abd* "s-Salim. Mawland, 04. 

*Abd* ‘silim Paya, a7, 

*Abd* *a-Sallm, mn nd Mu'agsant Kbin, 
E n. 

* Ally "-Samad, a &ziih, I9, 
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Abhang Khan, 357 n. 

Aboriginal rapes, $41, 302. ede "Tribes, 

Abà Te-hàq Fimtg, Shsykh, dios 

AbD fe-luig. Sayyid. 486, 500 (Xo, 384). 

Aha ‘tanya, 410, 

Abd "Rag, Amir Khan, O26, 

AbG "LParah, Sayyid, of Weit. 425, 428. 

Aba “bath. Beg, a3, 507 

Abi "bP ath Gujratl, Shaykh, 1. 

Ai "Pail, Halfin, 184, 216, 308, 440, 
468 (No, 112, 40, GIS. Gn, 
044 n., 600, 

Abü "I-Path Khin, son of Shatinta Khun, 


, Wh TW. 

n LV vm s Pw I3. 
142, git 

Aba "sib, » ton of Mupaffar Sobel, 
OTH (No, 123). 

Abh Fardhi Aloy, Sát (294). 

Abü "-Fayz. Fayet, 045; ide Faysl. 

Abü *lVaal, aatbor ol the A*ín; 176, 177, 
178, 189, 165, 104, 107 u., 203, 204, 
itin 21A 220, 422. 48€, 400. 
D n. 

Abi *L Fuel uf Kásaeüit, Elesithi, 549, 

Abü "I-Vaal, son of tbe Mir "Al 648 

Aba "Lawn, Khwaja. 345; ride Amt 


Ab "ijamn, Sayyid, won of the Mir 
*MII, 943 (No. 2153). 

AU "I-Huseyn, 40K, 

Abū -Khayr Khän, #38, 527. 

AMoü "-Ma*áll, «on of the Mir *Adl, 563 
(No. 297); vido &h&h Abd]. MoCAli, 

Atit Mukammad, 500. 

Abd") Stupaffar, Mir, 424. 

AWG.) Mirgafiar, son mf Ashral Khan, 
532 (No. 24. 

*Abá "lim, brorher of * Aló "lQadir 

Aba — Eo dO wiliyár, 390. 
' , » G * Y 

Abü "Qaem, Mir, of Nipür, 99 


1No. 298), 
AM "VQ, a Wott, 077 
$n. ; 
AME 1-Qiiln, Bayyid, on of the Sir 








Abd Sa*id Mirzá, Sultán, 331, 330. 

Ab Sa'jd Seawall Mire’, son ot. Sultán 
Husayn Mirá, 327, 325, 505 (No. 
2j 

Abū atii SaltAn of KAshghar, 612, 513. 

Abà Tálih Shá*ista Khia. 573, 570. 

Abd Talib, aon af. Münis Khán, 430. 

Abü Tlih, eon of Shá*jeta Khan, O74, 
570, 

Abl Turát Mir, Gujrat, 445, 2460. 

Abwál 'I-mál, revemmm scconnte, 270, 

weeoante, how kept, Hy how divided, 
270. 

Athe, Shaykh, O85 n. 

Adim Bêrn, Sayyid, 427, 688 n, 

Adam, Sultan, Gakkhar, 434, 506, 307, 
DIR, Di. 

AMdani, the frt man, enlled Hafr-lazárt, 
105 n. 

Asm, Khån, eon of Malhum Arisa, ITA, 
340 (No. 19). 

Adham, Mix, 456. 


Quiáti, 478 [No; 125). 
"Adil Shah, 520, 520 n. 


Adwanil, of Ortsi, $04 (No. 413). 

Algháns, their last stand undur *Ugráün 
Lohnt 5*9, 257; their character, 
426, 583. 
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Aghi Multa, 657; 508, a72, 572 n. 

Ait MullA Dawatdar, 298, 401, 458. 

Agha Mull Qazwinl, 589 (No. 378), 

Agingir, ur firpot, 5. 

Abwidis, 20, 20 n, 170, 170 n., 241, 259; 
mer Jali&agtr, (06. 

Ahgnohial, o. metal, 41, 

Abdàád, 511. 

AM jamátat, 191 n. 

Abmad Shirha, Sayyül. 300, 447 (Na. UT). 

Abmod Bey Kábull, 801, 518 (No. 191), 
Sg. 

Alimed Beg Khan, brother of Nir Jobin, 
036. 


Amad Heg, Mirsi, 308, 

Abimad Bukbát], Sayyid, 456, 

Alimod! Payyae, Shaykh, 616, 

Alimad Khin Niyãsi, 041 n., 042. 

Abmad KhattS, Shaykh, 570, 670 x. 

Abmad Lodi, 069. 

Alimsd, Mir Manehi, 436, 

Alma, Mull, ot "Thabhah, 115, 113, 214. 

Abmad Qieün Kok&, 504 (No. 307). 

Abimad, Sayyhl. 504, 

—— Wagis* '|-Malk, of Gujekt, 
u 

Abmad, Shaykh. 614. 

Abend, Shey ht, « katth, 108, 

Abmad, Shaykh, sou ol SAbd* 'I-Quddüa, 
ain, 

Abmad, Shaskb, wen af Salle) Chishti 
Stkriwal, 50 (No. 240). 

Abmad Sat, 215, 210. 

Abjtume, Suleker of Gujrat, 500. 

Abrar, Khwaja, 407, 004. 

nivdq, ride ymdq, 

FATU, t Vent, OB 

Akfo-diya, 4t, 52. 52 

Akbesr, Emperor, when born, 64 n; hià 
siirmeuloms Mirth, 219, 410; tele full 
pame, Li; his mother, 352, 353; 


Air hia nurses, rids Mahum d 


344. his children, 22t; his wives, 
INE, 21, 322, KA ;. hie brothers, vidt 


how be spends his tima, 162, 163, 
164; abbors crunlty, 141 1; ; tegarria 





the perfarmuncoo ef his duty an act ol 
worthip, Ly enters tute details 
$54; i» a good phywiognomint, 
948 m.; baliora in dueky daye, 
Wins ds" lucky ",2545; io musical, 
OF, Bz fe witty. 471 shows himself 
to the people, 164 7: how hw dines, 00, 
Gly inventa new names, 47, 0], 42, 
85, GU, 90; 10, 123. 136; 147 m. i: dn 
Fmi ef fruit, 65; dislike moat, 
64, wuletains from i, 1046; werra 
woullen ptully Hke Säfte. D: lios 
miy certam booka, H9; is fond. of 
Punting, LIS, LI, IS i. of elephants 
soil trained leopards, 138.200; Hires 
to ope wpidurs tight, 305; dooe not 
hunt om FKriliys, 300; invenis 4 


"ewrriage. 285; aml & wheel for 
tleaning guns, 122; chin favourite 


gus Xengrüm, 123, 655; invente 


elephant gear, 134, 135; improves 


biv army, 243; introduces the brani, 
we the ayh 9 Mabeltt-Law, 24% 243, 
BAS, 344, 6609 v.; linpenves guns, 
119, 120; his forced mareb from 
Agro 10 Gujrát, 342, 455 n., 480 n. ; 
hie religion, Sis ie the spiritual 
puii of hie pouple, 170; jporfurme 
mire, 174, 294, 297; te the 
represectative of Gal, 107; Ws king 
by Divine Right, Preface, 9) 
nbolishes the jazys, 196; intordiots 
beef, 20%; onlers the eourthers to 
shave of theje baanga, 202, 009 n. 
hooks npm doge amt pige ua oloun, 
308; ubolishes the füijmh, $04; 
hates everything Arabic, 205, 208, 
S15; dintiker they uuuoe '* Mnbam- 
mad" nad "Akmad™, $82 n> 
makes the. Mullis drink wine, 207, 
S22; salle a Zoroastrian priout trom 


eicenmrision 
the rite uf ati, 216, 212; nav a 
Sati, 472; hates the learned and 
drives them. ftom koart, IBI; 200, 
Dip teem their granta of lani, 
SUH, STO, Sa, CALs his sje m 
martinis, 297. 288; ant on eure 


fim, 25% 289; fires the age for 
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marriagrh, S04: worships fire anit 
the sun, 54, 210, 211, 212; fonnis a 
bow set, 174; admite pmpils to dk 
by emmmony, 212 (nde Divine 
Faith) = li opposed. for hil» religions 
opinionum, 430: eepecially by SAR 
‘Dah of Taran, $22; 0 called a God, 
G12; freee eoorthers try prnetrate 
themselves before lim, eide uljdah z 
hie wat dinoss, 620; day of his 
Wenth, 2225,.; de buried ut Siken- 


wn offiéer over horses, 145. 

Abi Muzafar, à dynasty, 404. 

aliéha, » sui, ifr alcha. 

AS Hazrat, à title, 358 n. 

A*là. KM, & tithe, 355 1, 

*Alom, 2 royal etandard, 52. 

©Alam Harha, Sayyid, 427, 431 n. 

Avtem Kalull, Mulla, 167 «., a5, 

"Mam Loll 000. 

FAIS ‘ih Duwlab, 

*Alá** *4-DIn Hirktl, a batih, 10a 

* Aá** "i. DIn Dm Khán, 652; 686, 581. 

tAlt ^q. Din Khilji hiu emina, 18; hie 
any reforms, 2312; interferes with 
grant» f land, 251, 3290. 512m, 
6 n. 

talata tapis Khwáfi, Khwija, 464. 

Alü** *d.Dtn Lári, 000. 

* Ala» ^d- Dim Majsüb, 608. 

TALE *d. Dim, Mirsá, 588. 

* A5 LMalk, of Lar, 670 n. 

5Al&** l'Mulk, Mir, of Titmis, 229. 

aliha, a mobom, NS; tnit, oT, un, 

Altxander the (rent (Siaudae), 387, 622. 

SAI Mir a kitib, Jos, 109. 


tuticiat, 682 1 —. of Qum. 887. 
* Als, Qai, 3570, 

«ALL (bo Khalifab, 105. 

*AH Abad, thé enravwwr, 22. 28; 54, f5- 
* Ali Aktur, Mir, 415 (No. 62). 

SAM Allaer Tashlihi, Mir, 596 n. 

SALT Adghar, Misä. dat- 








* Ali Beg Akberniháhl, Mirrá, 530. 

SAID Beg *Alumsbáhf, Mirá, 1/38 (257). 

* Ali Chaman, a kAtib, 110, 

SAN Dost Kbán, 602, (02 n. 

Alf Khán Gujriti, 410. 

* Ali ibn HilAl, à ealigraphist, 106. 

“AN bán Chalk AM 

* AU Kbán, Rája, of Khindes, 245, 356. 

* Ali Marilin Wahàadur, 556 (No. 273]. 

* AT Mubammad Asp, 651 (No. 358), 

SAM Quill, eile Kpn Zaman, 

SAI Quit Beg Ietujlü, Bher Afkan Khan. 
581 (No. 1H), 650, 

TAU Quit Kbit Todardhi, 478 (No. 194). 

SAN Hay, of little Tibbat, 323, 520, 070. 

SAU Sher, Mir, 107... 10K, 1058 m,, 200, 

X Ali Shukr Mog, A20, 2240. 

Salishert, « tocloo, 68. 

TAN Var, 448, 

Allah Bablal Sailr, 442. 

Allah Quit, 564, 545. 

Allah Var Khan, 560, 

Alina, paid at court, 14, 270, 277. 

Ales, wood of aloes, 85. 

EM 26, 27. mee 


Alifin Quilj, 561 (No. 290), 

Awin* Tlih, «om of Sayf Khan Koka, 
684 (No. BML. 

Amba Kian Chak Kaahmiri, 529, 520 n., 
NV. 

Sambver, 83. 

TAmbar, Malik, 36%, 260, 453 

Amin Khin Ghori, 581. 

Amin Kl, Khwáji, 072. 574. 

Anine AD Injà, Mir, 001. 

Aue Chauhan, Si. 

Amir Heydar, of Belgrkm, 331 n. 

Amir Bhan, 525, 427. 

Awilr Khin, Sayyich, 40h, 

Amir Bn Muiliul Beg, 404.—— 

Amir Rinernw Bin, (24, 225, 330. 

Anil Kpereunt, Sayyi, 04 n. 

Antr Maissür, a kRtily, 107. 


Amr Singh Baghola, 446, 

Amr Singh Sisodiyw, 460, 

Amti, & poet, 078 n. 

Amr* *Hal, Mirzá, 361. 

antulets, 571. 

auiuseiptiby at court, 308, 310. 

Anm Sub Kachliwaha, 461. 

mwitpu, or mute, 341. 

Asin, 220, 230, 231. 

Anii, = poet, 645, 045 n. 

Anbe* d. Dh, eol Miltar Kbán. 

Anup Singh Faghela, 440. 

Anwar Mirra, 345, 

SAg*ibl Nanall, tile of à book, 390 n. 

* Aqil, Mirzà. »on of Mirzà "Tos Turkbán, 
tož n- 

* Mall Hussyn Mirek, 513, 514, 

equ, or fágir. 200, 206 n. 

*Arab. Bahádur, 105, 377, 438, 450, 472, 
A4, 337. 

*Arsbeháh, Mir, 034 n. 

* Árafüt o * Arnsit, à Taskira, 584. 

Arim Bini) Begun, Akbar’s daughter, 
221. 

arbib, meaning, 3 n. 

* —— — — 


archers, — 

Antaher, a Yormmstrian priest, 230, 280m .. 

Atdsber KAbull, 514. 2] 

Anghiin, « clan, 380, 301, 

Arghin ot Kabul,» kasih, 100. 

ArghGtt Kiln, tis, b 

* Arif Beg Shaykh fUmnrf, (Ui. 

Arjun Singh, 543 (No, $44). 

Arlàt, s clan, 531, 571. 

urmourters, 119. 

armor, kinds vf, 1, 115, H5. 

uem, li of, E14. 

army, strength of Albar’s army, 241, 
254, 9585. nl Sbáhjabán, 255. 

Argan, CAbd* "Hab, a kétili, 107. 

attack, 74. 


Arstan, & post, 078. 
Arsani Begin, 324, Lh" [ 


"arg-namchue, 213. 
Asl Beg, m ef Kin Daerün Shah, 
410. 





_ Asmi Rhin, 5huja*i Kàlnli, 476 n. 





Awul Khan, eon of Qutlugh Qadam Khan, 
475. 

Amil Rin Turkmán, 415. 

Asad’ "ditis, Mie Samii d.Din 
Husayn, MW. 

Amul* iih Khin, of Tahriz, 471 (No. 
na. 


_ Asad® lah, Wired, 585. 


— ‘Hah, won of Sher Ripwafe, Att. 
Asel® ‘Hah Turkiwde, 419, 472. 
Amati a poot, O42 n., 067 '8...070 5. 
dut. jh, 575. 

Ant Me. Aule "b Tmwla, Asst-]Ah, 


Ant ie Khan * * Abd *E-Majut, 251, 340, 
312, 395, 300. 

Mnt Kb& (01), Glass 'd-Din CAIL 45, 
479 (No. 129). 575. 

Aet Khan (II) datisr Deg, 210, 223, 
324, 451 (Nu. 085, 810, 5&3, 04: 
dest Khar (IV), Yowin® “Dawa, 

Mired Abh -asan 975, ATO, 
Aplat Khàn Lati, m8. 
ahh, 25. 
Ahi, a port, 000 2... 667 
Ashraf, 4 poot, 424. 
Aantal Khin Mir Mani; Mubemmed 
Awbhr, LiT, 107 n. 425 (Xo, 74). 
Ashraf Khwaja, 678 (No. 320) 
maig, a noin, S% 
nihhlhàt, a metalile cemrpaiithn, 42 
Aatéhdaseld, e enin, XL. 
Ml, ot Bay, 6908. 


— AMukntun Kachhwiha, 475, 200, 600. 


*fAskarf Miri, brother of Humivdn, 

BA, RTL, 48D, 

*Aekarl Mircd, eon of Ja*far Deg, 454. 

Aalst Sam Tümie, 277. 

Fab emat: Ambiyit, fitle of & bock, O14, 

anie mólktiom, title nf à hook, 635 n. 

assaglug, wudo vf, 22 

nieerment, under Rayrie Khan, 3273; 
wndir Muyaftar Kháo, 372; mnider 
Jpedas Mal, 377, 475. 0f Kashintr, 
970, 453; of Afjhnirtin, 409. 

- A:Mowütl, Mawliruá, €N2 n. 

LI ffov, 330, 2:22, 239, 946, 351, 

P BOA, GD, 307, 371, SB, F83 5.. 356, 

| 3», 416, 439, 462, dot. 

,Mibegi, wmater ol Ue hore, 145, 477 n. 
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Atgs Els, Shunu* "dcDin: Mulammad, 
TU. (Na. 18), 335, 

Atherteen, & Renekrit work, 113, 14) n. 

Wfh-Ehormih, à tent, DO. 

* Mg DOR: 

atbal, 220, 220, 

Alka Timir, 380. 

Almi, & com, Zh, 

atr, rome water, S74, 

aviary, the imperial, 207. 

Awl Mulla, 665 1. 

Awiid Hoessyn, 555. 

brassy, uE tirane, É, 

Awmugxob, 355n.; abolishes musin, 
682 n.; RU, 

Avus, a tribe, 807 tu. 


antro orco, 261. 


Sviri Euri, tiile at a book, 
479, 


SAyih Dtwieh, & book by Abü "l-Fasl, 
Ta HS a. 

dart "Lbs, name ef s verom in the 
Qoc*án, 171. 

Ayit, alavo oi Malimüd vf Ghienl, 6465 n. 

Ayimna, betumes, 281, 294, 

*Ayisha, Muhammal's wife 200 nu 
213 n. i 

* Ayn Rhán Iukhial, 239. 


"A yshi Maii, 100; 


ASeamt Klin, vide Khio-i A'gam. 
nifa ppi, = pertime, 87. 
Athar, Mawlinh, a kātih, 108, 


“Athider Khan Duakhini, 00. 


Aziz, wem ot Khin Jehin Lodi, 868. 
*Adle Kabul, Mines, 476 0. 

*Acix Koka, side BaT Apam. 
FAzi lih, Mir doi- 

KAete* "Hl, Mir "Tarbatt, ANS. 

Y Agnist, Lodl, 008. 


Dabs Kbim Qiusbál, 375, 300 .. 4005 
die 377,” 

hihi Kipür, 008. 

Bobs Qochle, 40a, 








Halar, Emperor, Introduces panlening, 
OJ; tis Memotra, 112, 355; 323. 
300, 403, 612, 686. 

Mbiehaglst, » kind ol melon, (&, 390. 

PALE Shee Qalanilar, è miini, 578. 

Haba Talib, & poot, 070. 

baba Zunibór, 355, 287. 

Tub Manli, 400, 523 (Nn. 202). 

hebal, wood, 23 u., 25, 72. 

Nabiis, Mir, 429 (No, 73), 455 n, GAT 

Pailalubls, their character, MM, 

Bailan Ringh Whadauriya, 547. 

Hadion), the historian, Alie IHn 
I7, $71, 402, 481, 485, 531, 017, 
462 n. 

Méinján, 02, 62 n. 

faito hilo, Litle sd a hoali, AIF, 

fdit* "-Zamán. Mirrāå. Shahnaiisz 
Ehän, 527 n. 

Madise "»-Zemán, Mirek, won e£ Ag 
Mull&, 398, 4^1. 

Buli** *s-Zamán, Qarwini, 451, 

Bays "s-Zamán, von of Mirzi Shábrukh 
Wadtakhabr, 326. 

Hadi "w-Zemün Miri, soo of Suljan 

(0 dHiwain Mirch, 380, 300, 

bita (beecade), 574. 

Badri * Alans, Mir, 222. 

Radr, Sayyid, 458. 

Bol Singh. Bhoufuriys, 547 n. 

boghH, a dirham. 37. 

Balilur, emterrmd 22 títlo, 200, 

Tabdar Dissutürt, 401. 

BahAdur Gohlot, 564 (No. 308). 

Bahadur Khan (No. 87); pile Malam- 
tonil Asghar &nid Palár Rbán. 

Bahadur Khan, Mubamised SaSid Sbay- 
bani, 367, 249, 396, 297, 413, 414. 

Bahádsr Rhin Güknf, 5H. 

Bahádur Shin QAndár, 555.(No. 200). 

Bahádur, Bolyia, of Gujrüt, 472, 680 n. 

Bahar Begam, dacghtet o£ Jahliksgtr, 122. 

Habart tribo, 229, 357, ÜRT. 

BabA *4.Irin Muti, 610. 

Mohs" "WL Din Zakariys. of Multdn, 430. 

Daha® a. Din Mijzih, of Eadá,on, «m. 


Bahrám Mirzá, Ralawt, 323. 

Bahram Quii, à nosteinn, 683. 

Baliran Saqq’, & port, 651, 651 n; 

Waitt SAL, brother o£ Gajpatt, of Mihir, 

J38 n: 

Vaizüwl, a Qorån vommentatar, #14, 

Bakhebt Hand  Begisi, 230. 

Bakelite, of Akbat’s reign, m5. 

Bakhahi a winger, 690 n. 

Habhtyär, a vlan af Jabar, $00, 

FalhtvAr Beg Qurd, 520 (No. 204). 

Bokhys Anaga, 435, 

faland Allier, 334. 

Bslbhadr Ráthot, 253 (No. 204). 

Balidhadr, Kay of Lakbinpür, 36, 

Baltnde, the philoscplier, 622 s. 

nátja Qulij, 542. 

Daità Kin, 0360 (No, 207). 

VWalüchls, 345, 385, 434. 

bambos, price of, 834. 

bin, 19, 20. 

despite, 2582. 

Kanila CAU MaydanL 70 (No. 2841 

Panda AJ Qurheji, 500, 

bamdiyibi, vide matchlock-hesrer. 

Hinks KachbeAhs, 555 (Xo. £70). 

bonkülis, 202. 

Monwri, M. 

Thauji*i, & poet. 064 n. 

Bá4I Ie Usbak, 583 (N06. 308]. 

Bay) Willah, 455, 

Tal Jii, 448 (No. 00), 414, 887. 

Bayt Khan. von uf Tahir Khan, $45, 

Baqi Satarctl, (8, 

fáqi Sultn Usbak, 327. 

Bbq Tarklhn. Mirzà, MES. 

Bánir, Mawlinà, » bátib, 100. 

Weir Anglet, 343 (No. 208. 

Wügjtr Hulkári. Seyyid, 425. 

farad, ora community of twelre villager, 

A7. 

dunt, ot sheque, 272. 

Durüwarii, wblwrw, 241. i 

barpo =g, $ himt of suelati, GS. 
wuljence tent. 35, 34 

hárgir, & kind o£ hor, 140, TY 147, 224, 


m. 
na Sayyüla, 425 to 432. 
Bart of Tira, & hátib, 108, 
Markhurdár, Bjresja. 578. 






Mirá, Khin Mani, 577 
(No. 323). 
Harlan, a einn, 64 n., 3. 
Basákhwünis, & sect, 000 t. 
Banüwan, the painter, 114. 
Tinh, Héja of Man, 369, 405, Bus. 
‘Patani, at Afghán tribe, 512 n. 
Bárasanghar, «on of Pritice DAuny&L 322. 
Báystanghor Mirzá, 324, 3125. 
Baydt, à Tarkieh tribe, 45]. 
Bárarid, eun of Sulaywmán of Bengal, 
mi. 


Biyani Birha, 427, W2 (Xo. 200). 

Báyazid Dee Turkmán, 243 (No. 2941. 

Báyaxid Mu*uarzam Khin, 852 (No. 200). 

Bayram Beg, father of Mus'im Khia. 
233. 


Bayriw Klin. Kbia Rhinàa, 222, 229 
(No. WW, 352, 373, his semet, 
313, 370, 132, 40h, 43. 434, (SL m; 

Bay Ogll&n, 017, 

Wayrim Quiij, WME 

hayler, ot hore oetor, 146. 

Ts Bahidur, «in of Nharif Khan, 416, 
5158 (No. 185), 

fide Hagar of Málwu, 337, S41, 470 
(No. 120), 031 

bdellimm, 87, 

Jy, a titis, lor Prg, 508, 

beaz, » stapld animal, G34. 

Beuhd, Shaykh, 67, 

edlár Wakht, Prim, 527, 

beed intenticted by Akbar, 202. 

beer, manufacture of, 641. 

Heg Tb Kolált. 488. 

Weg Mulaminiad Toqua*t, 576 (No. 3341; 

Beg Mubammal Uighür, 554 (No, 36. 

Beg Nürin Kbin Qücbln, 531 (No. 212). 








furwán Dás Kachhwaha (Bhapwant 
D), 20s, 323, 353 (No. 27}. 

Bhakar, Sayyid, ama. 

Aknogir, @ metallic vomposition, 42 

Bhi,o Singh Kachhwáüha, 363, 243. 

Iihárst Chard Bundela, 549. 

bheii, & nut, 54 m. 

Bulk, or Bhikan, Shaykh, 616. 

Whil Khan Salimsháhi, 366. 

Diu, Ijs, Dewlast&háhl 350. 

Bim; Báwul of Talsalrofr, 533 (No. 225). 

Bhim Singh Kechhwáha, 461, 243. 

AM eum, a stuit, 100, (185. 

Bho} Bhaduriya, 547. 


Dihirt Mal, Kachhiw&ha, 322, 347 (No. 
zy 

Mihrüs, Rája, 45H n. 

Bibsid, & painter, 113, 12 0. 

Bijft Khu Atghàn, 399. 


bir, mosnmg ot, 554 n. 
Iur far. RHáAja, 154, 103, 198, 20d, 207, 
200. 214. tis, gro, adu, 3$, 443 





r ho^ love, 225, 376, 387, 620 n., 027 n, 


Hu.: wide immorality. 
“branding hone, M7, Mts. HA; 
Antrodubed ty Akbar, 243, 265. 
bret, how male, 42. 
rend, how prepared, 64. 
bricka, prico of, 2353, 
Bul Singh Dhodanriya, 
Bud] (Madhi) Chand of Nagarkot, 349, 
2:9, 443. 
botfalo hunts, 304. 
beghrt, a dink, 63, 
dongribsunt, 25. 
bukit, a coin, 32. 
Bubia) Khin Mtydus, 509. 
huildinga, IAZ) ratimates of, 230, 
Dobie (gui), 40, 41, 42, 49. 
Kuliql (Diwar Takish), 324, 
Balhgl Beguts, 223. 
‘Bundola Hajpite, of dcha, geneslogy, 
16, 


Fard, or drawn ta pamah 310, 
‘Purhin, Shevkt, OOX 
Purhüni, Mir, 324. 

qrárj * Ati, 35. 

irure, Mir, 6f Bhakkar, 590. 


AALIGEAPHISTS of Lame, 167, 

oaligraphy, 165. 

oamels, the imperial, 161 ;. different kinds 
V. 101i theie food, 182: hares, 
152, 153 ; are shorn, 104; have oll 
injected into the none, 164, 156; 
how trained, 185; how muvtered, 
223. 


camphor, S3, 84; cause importance, 
Alu 

mmp, 47. 

exnala, 363, 050 n. 

tenner, 119, 122. 

tatia, 315. 

. earpeta, 07, 

Suring, ur tahnis, 285; English. vat- 
tape, DAS n. ; for traimst leopards, 
3299; kinds of, 158. 

feli payment», 14] n. 

tale, 157; ge in Bengal and the 
Dakhin, b«d in DihH, 157; theit 
food, 158; how muatered, 226. 


thabirghesha, à cein, 30 n, 31. 

thabitsnri, a eunal, 50 n. 

vhaks, à Kashnir family, 534. 

Chaise Beg, vate bin Clem. 

Chaman, tithe of @ bintorioal work, 372. 

Champat Bundela, 544. 

Chind. Bibi, 257 n. 

Chand Khám amd Chand Mirán, two 
singers, 851, 682. 

Chamilé Hia Siendiza, 400, 

anda] wundol, & play, 310. 

Chandar Sen, eon of Málüeo, «f Jodhbpür 
(Márwür), Mit, 354, 441, 53. 

Chandr Mos Bundala, 540. 

Chandriwat, 459. 

Uhangiz Khån Gujriti, 337, 340, 419, 
214, 515. 

character, of Kashna, 430; of tho 
Gakkhars, 545; of Oujrith, 421; 
of Poulakhehis, 5057. of the women 
of Persia, Tirin, Khurdein, anid 
‘India, 246; of Afghing, 426; àf 
Kambas, 490; of Dekhinte 400; of 
Turks, 000. 

charkh, 311. 

chars, & coiti, 22 

Chirhnigit, a mit officer, 24. 

Chathanarie, » clan, 420, 426 n., 630, 

phat, of winkrella, 34 

Chatr Khan, 2 musician, O82 n. 

Chutr SAl Kuchhwaha, 461, 





Chin Qulij, 85-0. (where wrong Huwyn 
Quilij}, 04) (No. 293), 462 

Chingle Khar, his descendanta, 389, 511. 
BAD ic, SED) Ton dew (Tester), 09S. 

Chingis Khán Nipamahühl, A. 

Chirkies Bia, 416. 


chins, 41 
Christianity, tanght th» Lirporial princes, 
4m, 192. 
exhibit oroesen and rupresenta- 
tions in wax af the hrith of Christ, 
D, MO t, eode snabala. 
AOMEN, & Rinil of teut, 47. 
| edili n rà ofi, kind vf tent, 47, 48, 56. 
suy, a «oin, 30, 30 &. 
elis, & wont, B5. 
' eivwt, vede zabad, 
gocoqmit, T8. 


"iin, list, ul. Akbara cols, 28; ^ ede 


contingents of the Mangslhdárs, 25], 252, 
254, 245, 257. 

eonverions to Uhrietlanity, BOO: te 
Islam, 267 n, 440, 400, 404m, O10, 
BIS GTT mg to Shi lem, 4, 640. 

sopper, 41, 42 

cornttion, ihe exhilarating propertivs, 
pan- 

sutton stuff, 100, 685. 

coort ceremonies, Mi, 15, 106, 17, 168, 
NEN NEE ve Chingls Khine 

eows, He. Imperiul, 157 ; cowdhing, how 
med, $L 


ABISTÁN ub MasAhib, e work pn 


wets, 210, 210m, So, 


non, Wes, oe 
“Daltar, 270. 570 n. 
uM n wabalit nystem, 282, 282 2.4 285, 
340, 440, 43), DOU v. , miia banting 
Mig. & warm maaile, d54, 354 n. 
daher tax, 285. 
pii Duazám, #74, 
E iia di Quiartgnih, eut; 
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dàkhilz, soliliers, 241, 204, 205. 

Takhint, Mirrk, 527 n. 

TakhinD, voted for sinputity, 49. 

dabht, a kind of poetry, 108 n., 392. 

Dakbll, a poet, 677. 

VAk-Mewrao, 282 n. 

Dulsp Dis Wacbwála, 540. 

failpat, gan of Réy Ray Singh, 385, 
385 n. 386, 412, 545 (No. 252), 

Dalpat Dijainiya, 577, 577 6. 

ation, & eain, $2, 23, 34, 35. 

domdwia, a musical jostrument, 42. 

damánab, a kind of gym, 124 

dirargeabht, a dish, 63. 

dimri, a toin, 32. 

ding, a weight, 37, 

Danyi, Suita, Akbar» san, born And 
alioi, 222, 480 n.;. liis children, 25 wu, 
A9, 322, 3273, 307, 407, 200, 

Dånysli Chishti, Shaykh, T22. 

Pirë Shikoli, Prince, 329. 534; 

pidib Khán, Mirzá Déráb, 309, 361. 

darh, à evin, 32. 

darháwa, er parters, 261. 

Darbar Khia, 517 (No: 15), 

dare, 165: dereretyya, 217, 

Turwish Bahrim Suqqi, 651, &31 n. 


Varwish Mabammad Cebak, 440 (No. 81). 

Durwish, Sayyid, aon o£ Shame Baukhárt, 
500 (No. 382). 

Dury’ Abin Robkila, 567, 564. 

dam,» coin, TL 

Tnetam Khan. 435 (No, 70), 087, 

Imewanth, à. pointer, 114. 

Datål, à singer, 6A], 6&1 1. 

Dá*üd, king of Bengal, 234, 350. 351, 

EN X LUN 

Titid Jhannivál, Shaykh, Od 


tows Khbán, 512, 51* n. 
Tawid, A37, ti13- 
diavl* ir, a plane of betters, 100, 100 0. 





Duwlat, Sayyil, 493. 
Juwlat Balhtyár, Fhaykh, 063 (No. 300). 
Dwwlat Kh^n, *m of Amin Khán Chori, 
34. 
Diwlaè Klin Lodi, 355, 900, 357, 040 
[No. 3005. 
Darjat Xal Beyum, 513 n. 
Duwlat 5hüd Bibi, 322; 
Twwri, 2» hátili amt poot, 109, 100 n. 
TDuw vint, 337, 070 n. 
Mays of fast, at court. 64, 03. 
Deh Chand Hájà Manjhola, 154 
Dohi Singl. 540 
‘deer, 901, 202: deer lights, 228. 
Te Lait, G7, 004, 005, (000, (89, 
Teri Dis, ot Mirtha, 346, 531. 
dhde, w coin, 311. 
didri, "à vinger,^ " à mnowinn," 651 n. 
UKS n. 
‘DPharutdhiar Ljjulniya, 577 n. 
Dhara, son of Toder Mal, 378, O18 
(Ne, 190), 
Dholà Ray, founder of Amber, 348. 
Phünda, s tribe, 507 n. 
dialect, of Qundahar, 448, 
idixmonda, 5368 &. | — powder, & poisen, 
Nia. 
diary, kept at court, 264, 200. 
' Trilehedh, 5 tribe, 54 n. ($90, S89 wi, 
Dilir Khin Bárha, 427. 
Dilres Bani Begum, 627, 
Min&r, 38. 
4 Din Muhammad Sultan, aA. 
Diraog Bán, & simer, 652 n. 
3 Hicham, ^5, 37, 35. 





Divine Faith, Akbar's religion, (74, « 
mielon of novices, 174, 173; 
... erimánces of, 175, 176) pide Akbar: 
Diwáii, a. Himha festival, kept at court, 
294. 
7 — an atfjcer, 273, 278. 
(000 THwins thair insignia, did n. 
P. — en. 
dogs, extoemed at court, 204; imparted, 
WH) Akbar's, G17; 640n. 
Gotiathane, 274, 
/ Sengar, menning ol, Süd n. 
— ost, Mir, ol KÁbul, an engraver, 55. 







Dost Khàn, 602. ; 

Det Mirza, 412. 

Dos Mubammad, 41. 

Doit Mubutuimad, eon óf Blbà Dost, Gol 
(No. mn. 

Poa Muhammal, won ot Sulh Rhin 
MOL (No, 257} 

Dost Mubammed Katali, 468, 033 n. 

thoes, different artiniow at, M4, 46. 

Mdrioking, excessive, at eonmt ani imoug 
the graudos, 340, 200, 309, 391, 
BAR 410, 406, 483, 470, 408, 016, 
O22, O24, S40, S51, O84, 14 

detohiytes maatil, « tont, (4i. 

dunchpa sihuepe, 251, 252. 

deitthedes, or benndy, 74. 

dudimi, a wiull, 574. 

didi chirägh & melon, 08. 

dabul, a dent, JA, 

dubhde (vapour), 40, 41, 43, 43. 

Driday, name of = Hariie trike, 422. 

dunpidir, & title, ANI n. 

da píghast, m dish, 62. 

Dargiwati, queen of Gopdwánah, 397, 
DUT n., 475, 

Durjodhan, of Bándhhi, 440. " 

Durjun, Bal, of Kokra, 516 n. 

slwzsdhirydn, a dish, 82. 

Dirk Dis Baklyli, 437. 


T o howeer, for the peor, 210, 241, 


etustien. Axis a rji SR, Tah | 

elephants, whem mimeo in odia, ; 
O85; imperial, 123, 124; prier of, 
124, 125 ; Kinds of, 125 |. greration, 
125; white wlephant, 14 n. ; marke i 
wl, 127, hee mast, 1ZT | clamsifita: i 
tion made hy Hindhw 129; their 
conning. 130; Abhur's dhessifeation, 
isis food of 121; serrante in i 
wharge of, 182; hare, 1M; 
ghis, IFA 199, A29; how mmiternd, 
prs: djekbad into meri rlaemem. 
346; bew huntak I, AT: 
viaphani stables, 56fi, 

emigration, fureible, S80, 

eheampments, 47. 

engravers, 22, 28. 

epiieniy, 407. 











Em ol the Hijmh, sholished, 204, 
ola Divine Ers. 


ne Miyln, 340. 
p E 


jos A beror applied Và poenas, 2 tt 
Takhr Jahán. Begam. 330. 

Val? 'o:Nisà legum, 339. 
Jul, a wright, 37. 

balocus, 2204. 205, 2060. 

famine, 217. 

Vani*1, & post, 411. 


001, DM i. À 

Vartung hin, am, 49, SAL, 

‘Varbel Khas, Mibtar Sakis. 437. 488 
(No. 145), 490, wl 

Yurid Lodi, 565. 

Varil Quaràv ul, 554. 

Varil-k Boulder, Murtazá Rhin, 432, 4, 


Varülüs Barlás, Mirsá, 304, 634 (No. 277], 
Fériel, « port, 553. 
farms, 270; — baydsi, 275; 
270, 

formarcda, 249, 
Parrish khiua, 65. 
Farrukh Husayn Khan, th (No. 127). 
Perret Khas, 23, 527 (No 242), 
fared chandent, 574, 

,; 9f von, a title, 225, 361, 392. 


Fath Kbàn Afghàn, 564. 

Fath Khan, son of Amin Khia Ghort, 581, 
Path Fhin Wabldur, 00. 

Both Khin Batni 460. 

Path hin Chitahlán, 999 (No, 285). 


— eaii, 
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Father ‘Wah, Mirek, 292 n. 


‘fire ofieal, between Christiane and 


Pui Khon Vilban, 50, 898, 

Fath Khan, of Jilor, 680. 

Fath KhAn, son of Malik “Ambar, 560 

Fath Khan Tughlug, 518, 500. 

Fath“ ah, »on ef Hakim Abà 'I-Fath,. 
ans. 

Vath* "Itl, Klwij», A14. 

Fath® ‘lth, Eliwijagl, cf Kishin, 386, 
000 (No, 290). 

Faithe "lih, MIr (Nháb), o( Shiráz, 34, 
LIO, 208, 280, 282, 24, 375, 600. 





Fath "ih, sen of Mubanmad Wafi, 
ibd (No. 268}. 

Fath* lah, won of Kaars "Iih, 558. 

Fsib* "Hah, eem of Behl Khan, 510, 

“Fath Ziva, 400. 

fotil, & weight, 37. 

Fatt Khin Afghan, 3, 344, 500, 

Fatti Kháes Khayl, 432. 

F'avitih* "1-W diat, titlo of à book, 615. 

Vayyiri, we Fayst- 

Varzi, of Sarhind, 331 n. 

Fayzi, Shaykh Alhü "l-Fays. 25, 20, 38 n. 
112, 102, SIN 7H& (No. 253), 549, 
018, 615 n. e 

Fasie Bog, side asl] Beg. 

Fagil Heg, brother of MunSim Khan, 303, 
403, 542 n. 

Fácil Khao, 334, 401 (No. 1), 

Figil Rhee Viwin, 507. 

Fizil of Kimjpind, 37. 

Fagit 'I-Boqu, of Quewin, a. kàtih, 107, 


fighta « 
Filet, & port, 671, 671 n. 
20. 


Mubammadans, 
Bre-wonship, 24, 193. 
Firingi, 345, 381. 


RKhánán, 300. 
Firda Shah &hiljt, i$, 253, 520, 852 ni. 


Firürs, 593 (No. 40. 

fiwvourx, nature, 75 

fleet, tho imperia], 280, 200. 

Howers. of India, 8I, 82, 827, $5. 99, 0m, 
9 Wn. ia. 

frauile Wi the ary, 252, 265, in granta 
of land, 270. 

frogs, trained V0 patel rpwrtews, soa 
Armita 05, 00, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74. 

“Pata Vey Barlks, 216. 

Funüni, a poet, 674, 074 n. 

Ma, worn by repenting Ansit, 380, 


gam Kambi, Shaykh, 352, Dif, 
iim. 


adka Mir, Bü (Na. SIS) 
gains, a kind of oxen, 165, 
Wadi, o kind of gun, 115. 

Chijpeti, uf. Bübie, 427, 400, 558. 581. 
/Oabhhar Sháh, 506 u. 


Aum jal. a kitul of cloth, 100. 


guum, 2 periume, 85. 
Genealigie, of the Ros of. Bümpür 


(lehnipürl Chitor, 4e; af the 
Gakkhary S44, of the Dikha 
Bunielae, 346; of Nir Jaliin’s 
family, 576: of AbG T Qirim 
Namakin ef Bhakkar, 526; nt the 
kings of Kachgher, O12; of tha 
réleliiooe Sirris, 613: of the 


... Rayyid» of Barba, 427. 

"Geri, Mir, fiakiüwalbegt, 404, 405, 
Kliakhars, à tribe, 233, 338. 508. 500 t. 
BOT, GAT, Dd, at 

fiban! Khín, wn of Muntim Bin. 323, 
; hh, At, 542. 

| Gharhali Khay? tribo 434. 

| iberjus, & Badekhshi tribe, 41$ A. 





fibi Khán Ene, 414. 

Ghis Khán Tannürt, 300. 

Ghàzi Kháe Wajhiys, 345. 

Glam « poet, 321. 

Qjarmaw! Khin, vide Ghnanin Khin, 

Ghazala [Qiri] Bhin ob Jálor, 653 
(No, 261), 59, 

Chandy Khan, Mire’ Shah Mubiammad, 
ate, 

ghe, w ameieal ivirtmemt, 7H, B9. 

his, Faltan of Bengal, 853 n. 

Ghivde Meg Mimis "d-Duwwla, 571 
(s. 211), GTB. 


(biis, 387. 

Chisded Nuqakhand, thre weaver, 04 

filiysat "d«Din, this piket, 100. 

(hiyae* Mie [AN Ebin, Awr Khān 
11) 476 (Na 326), 

Ghiyia* ‘d-in AIL Nagih bán, tai 

Ghia 'A-Tn- | Jeu QügT, 415. 

Glide" *d- Din, Mali, 295. 

Ghiyde" ^4 Uin Manár, of Skirás, 2 

Libia 'd- Hin "Tarkhás, Mir, 518, 

(hola, ans Algbán tribe, 368. 

ghebár, 2 kim] ol writing, 106. 

ghongeki, 16 6. 

ga, vide Kilo. 

gird, » ooin, 30 n. M. 

(Gimdbar, «m of Kay 53i Shaykháwat, 4434. 

Dinther Rafe, oun of Kent Dae, 583, 

glntintors, 262. 

glass, pring of, 230 

gold, Rnewese of, 10, 20. 21, al, 42; 
importation ok, 35; gold waskita, 


3x 
Gopal, Ráje, 4x3, 601. 
Qepàl Mola, fA ja, (64, DH. 
Qvi Singh, Kochhwáhe, 422. 







ANE, 440, 485, 809, 510, $43, when 
Pepenting, 388; their wickedlimes, 
962; mde immorality. 

amati, ede sur 

greges, tn. 

quarts, monnting, 267. 

Güjar, Khin, 34. 

Güjer fkhin, mar ot Quibe U-e Khan, 
G22 (No, 105}, 


Gijar Khan Atghin, 411, 


Cujus Ayi, a wile of Balur, 440, 
Guijrativ, thelr character, 421, 


Gal, Mirza, 355, 


gotafohden, Vitle f & poan, BIF n. 
gulàl-háe, à wooden ecteen. 47, 57. 
Gultasir Tegan, 459, 

Gulbailan Heguin, M4, 206, 384 n. 10, 683. 


vei, s fru 

amis, 110, 120, 021, 122, 123. 

gunoumundar, a title, 682 n. 

peyin mning al, 512 5. 

Garjó^ (Goorglanxi, favoured: by unie 
Persian kings, 221. 

gi, or giat, a kini ol pony, 146, 


ABBA, & weight, 37, 
Wal Hilxhatl, Mawlüná, 996, 

Mai Yssdwrul, 20) (No. 380). 
Halth SAM Kbán, 400, 452 (No. 123). 
Hid Hájpüre, H4, 440. 
Kili, Komaki, 000, 
Matiz Khwaja SAN, gs2 
Watts Nast, à musician, 652 n. 


Hayelar, enn if Shaykh YaSoüb, 235. 
Haydar SAU * Arab, 558 (No. 270). 
Haydar Tht, S01 (Nu. 23001. 
Hiayriar Ganilalnawis, 2 kátib, Hi. 
Wasdar Gurykal, Mirrá, 512, 512.0. 
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Makini "LMulk, Shame “Dm, of 





Baydar Sultan Urbek, 335, | 

Hayduri, of Tabetz, à. post, 672, 072 n. 1 

Háyrati, a poet, 106, 

HAjt Begatn, 465, 489, 515. 

Hj Hür Psrear Begum, O75, 

Haji Khan Shur Sháht, 335, 347, 378. 
IET n. 

WHájl Muhammad Rhin Sistáu, 294, 207, 
405 (No. 53). — 

Biji Yüsut Khin, $32 (No, 224). 

Hajjaj, 37, 

HAjG, the Kiioh lesder, 559 n. 

Hakim *Abd* "1. Wehhab, 621, 

Hakim *Abd* *r-Rabtm, 613, 

Hakim Ab “l-Fath, uf Gildn, eide Abii -— 
‘Db Fath. 

Hakim “All, af Gilin, 440, 610 (No, 102), 

. “Re 

Hakim Arieta, 612. 

Hakim 5Ayn* TMulk, a3, 445, 537 
(No. 2341, 01$ 

Hakim Beg. Jahángtri, 570. 

Hakim Dewitt, 013. — 

Bakim Fakhr d-a CAL ML 

WDikim Fath» 'itàf, (12. 

Hakim Tariq, 530. 

Hinkin Himim, 539 (No. 205), 612, 638, 

— MM ns 0657 1. 

Wakim T»-bÀq, 613. 

Hakin Kimh hät, 530, 

Hakim Capt UAN, 554 (No. 354), 012 

Balim Maxtb* ']-Mulk, 012. 

Hakim Misri, 550 (No. 254), 610, &L I. 

d iq Anlistánt, 582 (Ne. H8, 


Malim: Ni*mat* "lih, 613. 
Hollt Riny Maly, A, 

Bali: Rüb* "Ilàh, 613- 

Hakim Sast® }Sfntk Lang, 612. 


akin Talah 5 Ali, 613. 
Gilán, 445, 521 n.. 011, 608 n. 


Hakim Zanbil Beg. 460 (Xo. 120), 612. 
TEn aT E Den, o nihat, B 














holed, 62. 

Halwatt, 050, 

Hanula Koka, 410, 

Hamlet, a poet, 411. 

Hamid Khan iateaht, 565. 

Himid QAdiri, Shaykh, O14. 

Wauid-i Bokbist, Sayyid, 433 (No 78). 
40). 

imash, 104, 104 2. 

Flames, & inasician, O82 n. 

Hames Bex, Zul Qudr, 327, 328. 

Hames tee Ghatrighall, 467 (No. 277], 
220. 

Naghgati  Hindüstán, title of & work, 
450 n. 

Hara or Hadid, PA] pote, train horses, 145, 
446. 


harem, the imperial, 45; private, 389, 

Haribia, a Sanskrit work, 122 

Harid Ram Kachhwáha, 533. 

Bria, a dinhi, 34 n., 63. 

hamra, of elephants, 194; 9f hotses, 
143; of comole, 152; of mules, 161, 

Hassa, son of Mirs Rustam atawi, 320, 

lass SAN, of Mash had, & kitib, 100, 

Huse “All bán Brla, 428. 

Hasan "Al, Kotwal, 482. 

Basan *Ali Turkmán, 552. 

Ton * Arb, 472. 

Hasan Beg Shayh TUmari, 370, 004 
(So. 167). 

‘Haein Kin BArhe, 475. 

Hasan Kbit Bataul, 214, 532 (229). 

Hasan Khan, eon of Khan Jahin Lex, 
Ws 


Mosen Ihn, ot Mewát, 354 n. 

Hasen Khan Missna, 580 (No. 319). 

Hasan Khin Sir, father of Sher Shih, 
482. 


326. 

Tosan, Qai, 153, 559 1231), 615, 

Yana, Bharti, GLL 

Hiahiim Barhs, Sayyid, 408, 427, 447, 

A61, 457 (0, 143), 

Hüahim Bes, em ot Qim Khan, 533 
^ (No. 230. 

Hashim hin, ecu of Mir Murád, 239. 


ifiahim Khwaja, 811, 

Hishitn, Mly of Nisbápür, 470, 

Hashim Senjar, Mir, O11 a 

Háslimi, of Kirmán, 637, 

Haart, Shaykh, 013, 

Ntlm, soni of BAbü ManklL 028. 

Hátim 5Sembhalt, 014. 

Haiti Singh Fisedliya, 400, 

bawla, 304, 305. 

basi, or aubterraneen terroir, of 
Hakim *AH, 320. 

Mayát. Khán, $22. 

Hayati, of Gn, & poet, 644. 

Haz&ras, n tribe, 448, 34. 


Uijis Khaw, 363, 


trrated, AC), $2 (ede jasym), hold 
fem under Akbar, 606; slap 
under Shah Jahan, O06; li of 
hamnat Hinas, dos, 600, ALL, O17 4 
thair dotore OI Mns: their 
snythology, poctieally treated by 
Muharnrvadan poets, O13. 

History of Kashmir, by Shah Mubam- 
wal, 2 j 

Himbr Ehin Birha, 427, 421 n 

[E 

Hadgal 15,0, Bomdelé, 540, 

bom, n mactitine, 12th 


pM, and wagat, 142, 143; loros, 
M3; «od twie = year, iA: 
officers and servant im charge. of, 
145; how timol. J47: how 
mitem, 224; am taxed when 
Amported, 295; when dead, how 
replaced, 260; hew branded. 242. 
244, 253, 

dorticulture, 03, 453; ede Dar, 

" Howhang, won vi Diám Kbán, 552 n. 587 

Moshang, won of Prince Tünyil, 322, 

Hoilumnd R£oü legum, 222, 2:25. 

Bausebold, Imperial. expenses of, 19. 

Humüm, Hakim, 154; rne Hakim. 


Busi ‘dtm, we of Ab "Lien 
Namakin, 520, 627. 


Husayn Teg, 486, 532 (No. 210]. 
Musayn Khán, lirha, 42& 
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ee, msed at eourit, 68. 


Vharan, 
Hirte, a katik 108, 107, 


Huse » Niz, © Migndet, 570. 
Wuxut, of Ispaliün, a poet, 636. 
veil, & poet, 647 n. 
hydrosiatió balunew, 43. 


BACKHJI, oF clams, 48, 
*Tbüdatinand, 510. 

Iin Hajar, 600, 644 n., 651 n. 
1bo-1 Bawwkl, & kitih, 100. 
I*n-E Modlah, 100. 
Thrühim, Afgbán, 351. 
TIhrihim fog Jáboq, 340. 
Ibrahim Pathplirt, Shaykh, 441. i 
Thréhim, Haji, of Sarhind, 111, 180. 18 





Deethim-t Badakit, Khwhja, 45b 
(No. 19M). i 

Thrdhim Khar, Balochi. 388. 

Theahim han VathJang, son "wf 
Milmad® "-Dewls, S01, 530m, 
575, 516. 

Tbrálim Khán-l Shaybünt, 416 (No. £4). 

Tiwdhim Khas Mür, 415. 

Thr&hím: Loh&nL fou, 

Thr&him, Mire, 324 (No. 8). 

Theáhilm Mitz&, Akbar s haother, 594. 

Tbrütim, Mirel, of Dialán, 100, 

Torühim of Astaríühad, $ katib. 107. 

Tirühirs of Y aad, an rograver, 55. 

Ibrühhu, Qt 617, 

Vorühim. Qul, «os vf Inma*il QulI Kbán, 
576 (No, 3235. " 

Ivrühím, anu of Mirá Rustam Safasi, 


Mens peculiar to the East, 873 n. 022.05 — 
073 n, 625 5, 038 6, 630 n. 64 n. 
GTi, Diang euh epee (blued, 

Alam, sipan], bosz. noon. 


"Hat Báub Begum, $33 n_ 
Wilkbur Veg, 51 (No. 335). 
dr (ubi V SAMI 
x tribe, &23, 
Ihtimim fin, 085, 656 n. 





Tek, Gigi, 48, 86, 
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Thilo Kian P*übár the Eunuvh, 444 
(No. M). | 

'Tihtisis Kbin. Bárla. 427, 4 

Witiyár, Khwhja, 107. 

Tibtiyar* "I-Mulk, Gnjritl, 243, 513, 570, 

Hahdad, of Amrobah, 212. 

Wahid Paysi, of Serhind, 33] n. 


“Sahilipa, Shaykh 607, Í 


füihutign, sen of Kialimar Kbán, 557. 
AL & coli, 30, 

Vh Virdi Klin, 676 n. 

Mihika l Kamba, 440, 
laminations at eourt, 50. 

THhitst Kbín. 325 


Mie Khán Langih, 407. 
HImád, à kütib, 109 n. 


Timád, ot Láristin, 749. 

aidh IAk, 881 (No. 2431. 

fum Mabel, 1180, 178, WR, 108 n,5 
vid« Sábit-i Zemin, 


‘Imam Qait Shighall, 577 (No. 325). 


Imáml & poet, 640. 


“immorality of the Grandees, 202, 335, 


974, 392, Au, S20 w., O31], 003 ni, 
054 n. 

Winportation of horess, 225, 244. I 

inTim, grantia, 280, 

*Inàyst Khàn, 464 n. | 

Maiya "liah, Darbår Kljän. 517: 

*In&yat* lith, Khan, 560, 

“TnAyst* "lah, Mired. 392 5. 

Indarman, Burdelá, 540. 

infantry, 261, 264. 

innignia, of Dishing, 453 n. 

Inventions, 42; side Abbas, 

Fqbdinduns-yi Johangiri, anthor of, 44. 

intas, s kind of how, 142, 

Teij (Trick), Shahiawda Khán, 300, A00 
(N« 258). 075. 


- rmi, umery, 200. 
iton, 43, 120, | 


Irhid-i Qiii, title id work, 617. I 


“Tek, Zxsdjsüie 30), 383, 365, 380, — 
A38. 


bà Khi of Ope&, 377; rub "là | 


Zamindár. ad Miyán Tod. 
"ha Khan Madini me- 
"Tet K]iny Afghim, (08. 


"Im" "d.Diu ThrkhDm, Mawlinà, 487, 
PH n 

‘Tok Tarkan, Mirsá, T02, 302 u, 403, ARS, 

Ialundiyãr Khān, 305: 

la-báq, Mawiápà, (15. 

VW báq, Mull, à singer, 681, 

Cishug-bàzi, iid plieon fying, 

lebáq4 Farii Sbaykh, et Bhakkar, 
57b. 

Te báq.l Magbrild, Rhayih, 570 tt 

*1shal; Mowtáná, 8M. 

Inkarelne Meg Paulekhaht 331 (No. 214). 

Iekandarf Kbàn, Uzbak, Kháu "Alam, 
364, 208 (No. 45), 4H. 

éslàh, a culurrwpkical term, H0 n- 

Lilim bán Chistut, 552, 552 n., f580, SST, 

Vulemi- Shüh, 680m, (*bn.; wm alim 
Shah, 

Lemá*t, Mall and Mawlán&, 607, 617. 

Iema*il, Shah of Permis, 187, 81. 

Lema Kambi, Hajl, 436. 

Imat Khin (Qui Heg) Doküiy, 422 
(No. 72). 

Ismá*il Rhin, lhayhüni, 417. 

Imi Mire, Safenf, 224. 

I«má*1l Quii Kin, 368 (No. 4), 446, 470, 

Jaji (Ustajla) « tribe, 687. 

MCI, à rhetorical Sguro, I0 m. 

SHANT uf Najat a post, 658. 

Toibár Kbin. e enmuh. of Jahángtr, 479. 

I'tibáe Kbie, tho Eunueh, 442. 

Itimsd Khiün, tlie Eunnch, 473 (No. 119). 

T*rimad Kin Gujráii, 15, 13 n., 07, 345, 
AIS UN 07), 419, 5570. 

Ictimád* 'd-Dawla Ghíyi4 Beg, 571 (No. 


.. OMM), 578. 

Ftimád* 'LMulk, Gujritl, 410. 

Tipes, Miri, 172. 

"Iwae Bahádur, 456. 

"Izzat, Mirxü, A54 n. 

— of Yount Khan, 404, 


honte li Gat (e. a) 


ABARI Qupd, 377, 3, 482. 
Jabber quii Gakhhar, 545. 
JNackfriit, 74. 
Jafar. = port, 64, 043 n. 
„ihar. Mirzá, a pomt, 453- 
lattar, of Taleis, # katih, 107, 108. 


Sattar lap) Aml Rhin, 113; vide Aud 

.0 Kin (ID. 

daStar Bukhari, Sayyul, dn. 

Jatfor Khin Taklü, 470 (No. 104). 

Ungannáth, »oa of Bih&ti Mal, 421. 

Jagat (oskyink mother of Shihjahán, 
wi, 


Jagat Singh, Kachhwüha, 323, Nat, 
495 (No. 169, 10, 

Jagits, 289, 271, 32). 

Jagmal, 310. 

Jag’) Kachhwiha, #3 (No. 194) 

Jagmal Pirwdr, S92 (No. 214). 

Jegnáth, a singer, 682 0 

Jngneris, & olan, 420, 

Hagra) Uikramajit, Stir. 

Jabde-ulros, Prinoe, 551. 

dahin Árà Beyom, 375. 

Jahbándár, Snlgin, 324. 

Mandbunr,  Emqerr  [D'nünme 
kis Who and deaths — (322; 
hie wives uud whildren, 323, 
Mn, 6088; hie weight 2770.5 
Aw of wocemion, 223n.; makes 
rows, 300; his fore 10 Nür Jahán, 
872 n. 474 ; 383, 300, 355, SA, 810, 

[ . € Ghin. 


Alehngir Quil Hey, Humárüm, 321. — 
| Jahangir Quli Khan Lala Heg, 409, 52. 
Jdahüngit Quli libio. Mirsa Shami, 346, 
1 406 (No. 163). 
Jat Chand, of Nagarkot, 340, 443, 
Hay Mal, ef. Mittha, 3045 raii atmak 
m Jeymal, som of Hapal 472, 475, 
Jal ir, a tribe, 450, 
AMAT Hatha, Sayyid, 45m, 
. jolis, a rupem, 34; ito meaning, 348 n. 
- Aalála TücikT, or Hashünt, 368, MIB, 388; 
AS, 442, 452, t6. 
- Jal&ii, » euin, t 
Antà Bukhiri, Sayyid, m euint, S70) 
AALl Kashmiri, 4&4. 
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Jala ^d. Tn Mastüsl, 417, 417 n. 

Jalül* 'd-Dio Muitàol, Qisr, 183, 106, 
LL 

Jall* ^il Diu, of Síistáa, 398. 

Jalat Din, Shaykh, QUT, 

dalÀb* ^d-Din Sür, 400 

jalf, & Kil of writing, 106, 100 n, 

Jàm Nandi, 200. 

J&m ol Kochh, 344, 401. 

jum Adela Bal, ride assessment, 

fond rugmi, pide assenement, 

Jamil Bakbty&r, Shaykh, of Jalesar, 300, 
409 (No, 115), 470, S24, 

Jamil Kambe, Shaykh, 896, 

Jamil Khàn Afghün, 481, 

Jamal Khan Kamhù, 614. 

Jamil Khan, of Mowat, 3254, 

Jamil Kha, won af Quild, 596. 

Jamál, Mullá and Mawláná, 610. 

Jamül* 'd-Lin, à katib, 107. 

Jamáls *d-Din Barba, 447, 532 (No. 217). 

Jamal" ^d-Din Hosayn, à katib, 107,— 

Jamál* "d.Iün Hjaxayn InjG, Mir, 499 

.. (Na. 14), bod. 

Jimi, tho poet, A34 n- 

Jamil Meg, nom ot Taj Kin, 608 

TJamabed, Maetind, 100 

Tán, Bjyrüja, 680, 

JGndn Begum, 322, 

Jàn RAbi, Mirzi, 200, 107, 392 n. 

jungle,» kind of horse. 243, 244, 245, _ 

Sani Boy, Sirsd, of Sindh, 909, 219, 356, 
BRO (Ne 47), 190, 640 n. 

Tinich Rahddur, 268, 537 (No. 2345). 

iän dahin hodi, (68. 

Jdanjó aA, a tribe, MIT n. 

Jin Nghe Khan, 547, ; 

Win Quilj, 66) (No. 291], 662. 

Jar Ih, Mirsi, 


Jowhar, Shaykh. 617. 
—— — 
Pepe (properly jeya) or tox on infidels, 
abotlahed by Akbas, 10s, 247 2. 
Joalouny, of the Grande, 415. | 





enl, & enin, 39. 

jewels, 15. 

Ghandd, tho Tndian fag, G2. 

JlariyyaM, & waste is Gujrt, 206 n. 

Jarota, or inspecting window, GU, 
3358 n., Q2 m, ; puir daran. 

dhajhie Kbae Afghan, 482. 

Thajhir Khan Gujrat, 419, 515, 

Whojhar Stogh Bundela, 146, 547, 567, 
655. 

Ji JE Anuga, Akbur's nurses 333, 343: 
dies, 345. 

giiaseitun, 1), 150.0, 

fitauckine, oF cuimuers, 146, 150 n. 

Jodh BAL 686. 

dodras, a tribe, (477 n. 

Jetit Hay, oe peurt aotpyologre, 442 n. 

Jodi*t, à poet, 114 n.. 600, 007 n- 

Vj Begum, Gat. 

wiamint* *I-Mnlk, a title, 374. 

dussvdd Kareránit, 304, 433. 437, 404. 

Jonas Murul, 500 (No, 383] 


ZDARGa har, MM n. 
Kab Riy, or Poot Laureate, MÊ 
Anbàb, a cieli, 3. 
Kabir Chisliti, Shaykh, MAS (No, 370). 
BBU. 


Kabir, Fhaykh, 6835 n. 

Kahir, Shaykh, sn of Sha ykhy Mummwwar, 
BiT. 

Kachbwáha Hájes madnee af their 
family, X*4, 353; 43& 10, wd 
Hahi Mal BhagwAs De, Mu 
Singh; Rájiwas and Sbaykhiüwnt, 
“we 

‘KOAgs, title of an Arahir grammar, 300 n. 

Kaki, 4 poet, 636, 

wil, a nam Gor gold m Panjalá latgunge, 
ua 

Käjar, a Turkini trii, 8T, 

Kükur *AH Khnd Chishti, 447 (No. 92). 

Kakar, « tribe, 400, 

KAKA, Shaykh, 61a. 

LLR P» com, an az 

RAIE Paler, 460, 40 n- 

/Kalün Bog, Khwüja, 513. 

Kalieaat, or Kakinwat, n simger, 081 n- 

Kalilak Damsah, at Arahie work, LLL 

Kalim, à poct, 6730; 
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Kaliodti*t 'sh-SÀw"etá, a work vn Persian 
literature, 263 n. 

Kalis, Kaochliwáha, 390 (No. 331. 

Kallá, wn of ftày Bm, of Jodhpür, 437, 
a3), 

Kalyfin, of Jalealmix, 533. 

RalyAn Mol, Rathor, of Bikintr, 9391, 
954, us (Ne. wy 

Kalyan Singh, «un of Min Singh, IE 

Kandi Dukhirt, Sswyid, 434. 

Kamal Khan, of JAlor, 089, 

Kamil Rian Gakkhar, 335, 450, 26, 307, 
Su. 

Kanill Mull, 615, 

Ramil tin, father of Abà Turáhi, 370. 

Karski. WA Die usag, Mawl, jiu. 

Kaml* 'd-Din Ekewnáfi, 409 n. 

‘Kamba, a iriban 454, 440, 

Fiant, anthor of tbe Nafátces  Ma*aair, 
A00 n. 

Kami, of Sabawár, » post, 670. 

Kámil Rhin *Alsnuici, 545. 

Kainil Khan. Mired Khurram, 340, 511 

(Ne. 177). 

Kamran, Mired, $25, 410, 411, 412, 423, 
ALS, 084. 

Kanyüt Kochhwüha, 4), 690. 

bark, metallic eonmpotition, 43. 


Karan Ti, son of Sher Hog, 351. 
Karam® "Háb, von ef SAM Mantin, 530, 
Éarxm* "làb Kambá, 446, 477. 
Karun Rithor, 384, 640. 

Karina Dad, AfghAn, 241, 

Kam Chad, Kachhwáha. 422 n. 
fered, & trumpet, O3. 

harr, tt i 

Faikh, & dish, 02. 
Keshmirl, Mirsd, 320, S27. 
Kashmirin, their charanter, 412, 830, 
Káthis, a trile in Somlh, 255. 
kattha, uf exligtáphists, t07. 


Kawlnuh Qaawlul, 543. 


jxtselayf, & royal vain, A2. 
Vrae nal c E 


P Ee) 323, 504 (No. 4M). 
Ks. D, von d Jai Mal, 5653 (No. 308). 


— 


i 





Koral Råm, 497 n. 
Kimbita, s mihel. 241, 383 5., 453. 


“Khadija Bogum, d76. 


piut a kimi- of writing, 109, 
EHN Khin, 306 m, Ah m 
did balas, 21, $4, *À. 


Aa olo, 77. 

Ebilid bin t Ald Mtáh Quart, 37. 

Mti daos) Abre, 105. 

Khat Quii. 584 (No. 3581. 

Binin lih, Shaykh (Shähl, 408, 009. 
Ebem iiih Yardi, Bir, s 

Kbán “Alani Chale Beg, 410 (No. 58). 
Rhin * Alam Iskandar Khán, 394. 

Kis "Alum, Mirrà Warhhuniár, 577 


_ Bbaui Atpam Mired ‘Asie Koka, 175. 


21, Sik. THI.. 352), 34 
. 4S6, 214, 434, 000, 672 
Khi» Maid, a rige 330, 


“Shin Pewrin, Shithe Khia Arghiin, 
44 (Nu. 57). 


‘Bhan Pawrin Shihjehani, 404. 


‘Bhan tuhin, & title, 206 


bán fubáu Bárha, 425, 420. 
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Khim tahin, Hunayn Quill, 141, 2408) | 


Bbán Jah&n Lodi, 357 ; «ifs nest mune. 

Ebán Jahám Lodi governor of Orid, 
395 n. 

Khan dakén Loli Ihi, son of Phwlar 


EKbis bien, Mirek *Ald* "r Hakim, 
von of agri Klin, 215, 322, 220, 
444 3L, 940 n. DIR n, AID my ESS fas 
03 s, 068 no ATO u.. OT n. 673 m. 
WIS nus TR ns, BST ne : 

bán Mirsà, 324, 323 n. 

Khis Mihemmad Qayehal, 88. 

Khia Zaman ‘AW Quit Shayhini, 335 
-— (No. 13) 225, 514, AT, 439 n. 


Khanjat Beg Chaghta, 001. 

Bhanjt, Malik, of JAlor, S. 

Kbánzüdes, cf Mewát, 354 n., 425. 

bheral, 24, 28, 27. 

kiimwAint, a. kmd. of gold, AT, 42 

thonial, & weight, 7 

Bhurgih, & tent, 57. 

Khatart*, & tile, Tn. 
885 n. 

Khiwaed Dos, 400. 

mom 

Kükimanyya, s olas of wrvants nt court, 
Ont, 262 Mie their chi, 
Khulmat Hát, 262, 477. 

KhingSawir. 407. 

Kii (Ellos), the Prophet, 625, 625 n. 
osy m, OSL. 

Kir Khute Khin, 294, 304 n. 396, 

Hibler Bulgin Gakkher, 541. 

Kboknurüu, 2 ttibe, 507 n. 

Rhübü, Shwykh, 506 (No. 275). 

Bhud&eand Kk Delhi 400 (No. 1911, 
E 


Ehud Yir Khin Lar, $01 n. 
Khurram Beyer, 325, 220. 
Khirranulàsd, à musirían, 682 n- 
Kiewrsm Kin, 602. 
Ebsersm, Mirek, eie Kámil Khan. 
Khürram, Prince, MGR ta uy 


DAD ti DRM, 


rule 


Ebvenw, o Dehli; a-port, 108 n... 600, 
Kio i Qib dal, 











Elwije Jahàn Dost Mubaninad, 593 &. 

E Kalin (Ehwhiwde Khw4)s), 

BKliwája Sulagmikn Afghan, 202. 

Kiwàj ‘Demin Alghin dc "Uemán. 

Ehwájgán Khwáj. 447, 008: "e 
Khwaja Kalin, 

Khwdjsgi Khwaja Taras. 672, 576. 

Kirwkjag! Mubammad Uusayn, 534, O42 
(Na. 241) 

Khwhnande, Mtr, 518. 

Khiwand Mabmiil, 39. 

Kijak degum, 339, 

Kijak Kbewaja. 002 (Ne. 262), 504. 

Kiki Rünà (Mànà PwrtAh) 361, 460, 
atin, 

Hilde (gftds), whierricn, G9 41. 

killing of animale forbidden, 200, 268. 

dimári (doc), 574, 

Kirat, Kája o£ KAlitjur, 680 s. 

Kisha Da Tunwar. 509 (No. 313). 

Kishn Singh Ehadauriya, 547, 

Kishnjoshi, « Sanskrit work, 110, 

Kishwar Khin, 457. 

datehen, the imperial, 59, 

Kol-haz, a trite, 682 

Mods or Esbaltdak, or fentor lrbthwr, 340. 

boknár, 578; 

Kar damzz, 227. 

dori, & hind. of salutation, 167. 

Kürhak ‘All Khiu Kolibt, 484 (No. 135). 

Riifin letters, 108, 

Sekine of pàlhl bespet», 384. 

Jahua, 33. 

Küjak (Küchnk) Vaskwnl, 525. 

Exkrah, 24, 25. 

kimaki, a clase of troops, 243. 

Kindiiwils, a clan, 426, 431. 

kuehta, prepared quicksilver, 623, 033 n. 

kumnpt, a muskal instrument, 52. 


AU, 238, 237, 
Tachml Nari*lo, e£ Küch Mihr, 
3062, 383; vide Lakhmt 
Lachmi Nor3*in Siafiq, a Poean writer, 
550) n. 
Lad, Shaykh, 688, 
Lad Macha, Sayyid, OM (Se, 400) 
Milan, a perfuma, 83- 
Lad Begum, 074. 


Lahauri, Mirza, 062, 
Lakhm] Hày, eb Kokr, 5350.; wide 
Lachheul, 


Iukráit, 262. 

lathes Jalili, a eoin, M0, 36 

LAl Kaljwant (Miyae TA), 08), GSI e 

LAl Khan, « singer, 682 0) 

15i Kbán Kalábt, 530 (No. 204). 

Lala, sen of Bir Tar, 444, 200 (No. 237). 

lalla, meaniny ot, 470, 470 n. 

Taree of Thibet, 211. 

lamd rmeenoe, 13. 

Langáhs, è sulan, 3141. 

LArdlt Begnm, esto Ládli. 

fied, e kind of oliver, SS, 29. 

Lasbkar: Khin, *Abd* 'l-Hasan, 221. 

Lashkar Khan Birhe, 425. 

Lashhur Khin, Mohetemal Tlussyn, 
446 (So 90). ' 

Lashkari Gakkhar, 249. 

Laskari, Mire’, san of Mirsd YGsuf Rin. 
XIL O67, O84, St (No IT, ridd 


Satdhikan Khan. 

Lashkarubikan Khao, Hit, 

Lat! Khyajn, 208, 

Laylt, (30 n. 

lead, 41, 42. 

learned meu, exchanges! for liores, ^ 
(300-1; benished, 10, 19%, 199, 
200; fast ad them during Akbae's 
reign Wa, where jilaced Ln battle, 
AG a. 057 n. 

Jeopards, for hunting, 296, 297, 204, 290, 
AM; opani curtige, 148. 

letters, 104. 

library, the imperial, 108, 

Lits s Rant wk lu. 


TERAS p EST 
Liha hanyt, Hel ot a bonk, 873 n. 
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N A*ASUR-T BAHIMT, a historial 
work, 300, 3950 n... 0672 n. 

Mahim ive Solent, 471. 

Ma‘sQm Khin Farunldislt, 563, 376-7, 
A17, 458, 40 E, 401 (Na. 157), 

Mateim Kbán Káhull fü, 304, 356, 
570, 327, 43X, 470 ni, 40A, 407 n. 

Ma*yüm, Mtr, of Dhukkar, 028 (22401. 

Ma*süm, Mir, of All, 240, 

Ma*sdm, Mir, ul Kuhn, (66 n. 

well waSdah, vole eus tryhál. 

Ma*dan* ']-afbàr, 3asnáwi, 619. 

makli, à elas ni letters, 100 a, 

Mádháü Fingh, His, 

Mada Singh Kachhw&hba, 460 (Na. 104). 

Mádhiü Singh, i. Kokra, 435, 536 n. 


MAb Jojak Begum, 333, 330, 

Mahé Singh, goauleon of Min Singh, 
2o Keuchhuáha, 303, 404. 

Makálat Rbün, X, 239, 900, 5ul, 371, 


402, 425. 
Mahikai bin *Alimgirt, 246. 
AMakáthirat, 110, 10 n.; $20. 

y Hon singer, 630 p. 
Mahiawi, a stet, 240. 
Mali; Bhwijn, 403. 

Sak i in 3 OSa 348), 4n2, 
Saber Dio, Háthor, 185. 
Mahinnsila an Aldan tribe, $68, 434. 
Mabinibl ion of Baha Mankll 20, . 
Mauliniüd of Hirha, Seyyit, 424 (Ne. T5). 
Malis of Baseldrwán, 16, Syt. 

Mahmad Bigaa, Sultan af Gujrit, 
MalhiniiL n pl Darwint Khin Lodi, 564. 
Mabniiel of Ghazni, 508 n. 
Mabmiüsl Ten, a hátih, 109. 








Makislüm* 


"Malimüd, Mir, WMunshiy* —"LMamálik. 


Ap. 

Malimüd, Mizz&, Gurgánt, Att 

Malsiüd, Pukhliwdl, 543. 

Mahmad Sirk üh # kAtih, 107. 

Mabmüd, ulta of Bhakkar, 300, 401. 
Ma, 465. 

Malimifid. Sultan (10 king of Qujrát, 
415, 419, 

Malimíd Fultán Mitzá, 513, 514. 

AMabmé$diyyn, à wet, ht. 

AMaktali, 48. 

Mah Anaguh, 331, 340, 241, 247, 302, 
413. 

moming tree, 75, 684. 

Mabati Hann, * port, A54. 

Matin, or Mun), » Rafpat alan, 44. 

MijL a tribe, «70 n; 


‘Majwe™ 'LAlbir, & work, 640 n. 


Mijin Khin Qaqehal, $44, 3497, 309 
(Nà. mj. 

Wakhen Tárha, 425. 

Walk, *Abd* "Hàh ef 

Sultánpür, L77, 181, L3, 184, 105, 

VW, 198, 406, 614 (No. HM. 


Makhrüs hàn, 422 (No. 70). 

MA, w mudiciun, 682 n. 

Mabhouw4 Afghans, a listury, jd, 

mul, or Gujrüt wrestlers, 220, 243. 

wwhlgir, & perfume, 87, 

Malapa, dsg. 

Maldeo, RAjs. of Jodhpür, 1330, 331, 47y 
475. 


smasher, a dish, Bi 
atik, a tiibh 200 n. 
— Makhi, a poot, OTT m 


Malik SAIL, Khwijà, 280 (No. 32). 


‘Malik ‘Ambar, 560, 065, 000. 
Malik Hie, 807, 


Malle “as Shar, 549, 015, 618 n. 


Malka SET, al Küch: Bii, 324. 
Mallà (Q&dir Rhin), 473. i 
w — 
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Manires Khan, cm of ‘Usman Lotani, 
fn 


man, A enin, 31, 

Man Tunwar. of Gedtyair, 680 

modal, ® vent, O6, 54 

Mangarits, © tribe, 007 n. 

manors, T2, T2, 013. 

Manljs Beim; 509, 076. 

mmkin, maning of; 400, 400 &., 325. 

Manobar, son of Likaran, S34 (No, 
280). 

Maarüp Rachhwüha, 422. 

Mangalular, 24), 247, 248, 240; mineter 
one Jourth, or ano-fifth, of their 
vomtingente, 254, 255; palari, 
250, 221, 250, 234; bela (hi roni 
af oommanders of Two Hondred, 
694) — under Jaldngir and Shah, 
jabin, 004, UM). pile grandies 

Mán Singh Darbirt M0. 

Màn Smgh Kachhwüha, 569 (No. 314]. 

Min Smgh Kechháhs, HAjs, HIA SL | 
(No. ay, 4600, 460 n. 

Mausür, Mir, 600, 

Ma*qnli, & him] of writing, 106 100 

Magsüd, Kiwájn, of Hit, the engraver. 

$$, 04. 4. 

Magni, mun of Makhsin Klin, 422- 

Mayedil “All Kor, 484 (No. 156), 

Maqe SAI, of Werkopá t, 677 v. 

murkoz, a valigraphiral term, 109 n. 

Maria” C"lasbodr, fle uf à work, | 
619 n. i 

marriage, lawe of different venta, 152 
152; Ahbar's laws peganting, 277; 
Taxes on, $88; age fixed for, BM; 
213. 

Marfil, Mowlind « kath, 107, 

Ma*riif Sadr, Shaykh. 525. 

Maryam Mattel, tite ot Akhar's 
mnibrr, AM, 49 5. 9, ELS 

M. "Laude, & wotk, 017. 

Maatb (tho ^ Messiah 71, 620 n. 

Marthé-| Kairdoswi, « pert, 613. 

Maara ©All 04, 000. 

Mos*ad MNT Mires, 440, FL 51, 


Me su. Araláe wurh, 300 n. 
matchiocks, 120; — — t23, S61, 
LI 


Mathors Us, Rhatrt, MM! (No. 378). 

Mishra" "Ehm, ttle nia book, 010 0. 

Miwh, an aboriginal moe, employed ty 
Akbar, 262 

Mawhindedidn Nhuke, 610, 

Maydaal Afghiin, 300 

Mayli, ef Hir&t. 642. 

Maghari, af Kashmir, & poet, 634. 

measure, fd n. £3. 226, 227, 238; of 
Kashmir, 370, 

Madni Ray Cheahas, 324 (Na 188), 

molons, diffurnnt khole of. 0, 590; 

metals, ongin of, 4; compositions, 45, 

Mewrus, rmmnors, 242. MO s 

mid, & perfume. Ni. 

Mike SAT Partin, 364. 

Mihr SAI Bain Sildec, 441 (No. 130]. 

Milir *AU Kolabl, 376, 2180, 516. 

mibrabi, @ eoin, 3I, 31 n. 

wrihrinl, n kind óf oloth, 100, 683. 

Milirutinisd, edle Nür Jakin, 

Mibtar Jawhar, 485 n. 

Mihtar Rhin, Aui* *d- Din, 428 (No. 102]. 

Mihtaz Sa blat, AX. 

Miktar Sabii, 488, 

enilk, vise sayürghhl 

millerminii, E12 n. 178 n., 901, 208, 503; 

minrrala, 40. 

Mint, Tnrperial, 16, 14 555: Akhar's 
mint-towns, 22 
Mir * Adi, Z7. 

x *Arz, an offferr, 207, 260, 355. 

Mie Mtm, 2 title, 824. 

Mir Hakiwal, of master of the biteten, 

. 0, (6, 01. 

Mir Kalán Masldnz, 610. 

—— 

yir Khi, $57, 526. ) 

Mir EKhin Ysekwul, 554 (No. 281). | 
Mir Khaw, Khwaja, 404 n. 

Mir Khwaja, nm of Suitin Khwaja, 467, 

Mir Masail, a quatter.nuster, 10. 

Mir Masasi, a tiln 671 n. 

Mir. Siew, a vale, Am 

Miv Shab, Se 

aniemeulbus eventé. ISH: ride Akbar, 

Mirsk ftahsdnr Anghéu, 5380 (No. 208). 

Mirak Khin, 480. 

Mirik Khan Mahddur, 00), 


Mirak, Mirrá, Marae! Khin, dia 

Mirá BubbGri, Sayyid, 433. 

Miran Mubitek Shah, of Khandes, 522. 

Miritt Mubamind Shih uf Khardes, 
ma. 

Mitha Sadr tuhan, 524. 

Mihu 'I- Kàgnit, tithe of & book, 633.1, 


Mirzà Reg Shahst, 408, 

Mirá Kbán, oc Mirsà Ein Klyuán, vide 
Khin Rhán&a Mirrá * Abd 'r-Htabim. 

Mirz& Khán Nishdpürt, 463 (No. 309). 

Mirë Kivija, sou of Mirsi Amite 
Hah, 558 (No. 371). 

Mirsé Quil Khan, 408, 414, 365, 


Dadalyhi, 327, 

Mirzàda *AIl Khu, 49] (No. 133). 

Mirsia, theie genealogy ani revolt, 513, 
514; wile cubellion. 

wiopll, a weight, X7, 35. 

Mirri Begam, J83. 

Mirkn Chaud, à eitaer, SAL. 

Myla ‘Ted Khàn Lohánt (aber of 
*Ugmán, G8. 

Miyin Joh, 4t. 

Miyán Bin (hort, 344. 

Miyán: Wajih* *id. Dn, 607, 

Miyim Mghns, 007, 008. 

Mohan Dis, Ray, 3, 

Mohan Kacihiwüha, 415. 

Mos Mahinand, @ Sanskrit work, no. 

3500ey, Persian, Hindiwtünl, and Turini 
equivalents, 144. 

munapoliws, rperial, 535. 

muon, im dreatus vignifwe luok, 337. 

eatin cee 

má albus, 312. 

— Mu*arriül Ebin, 544, 





TH 


-Mubannnad Gies, Shaykh of Qwályár, 







Mu*aszam hn, 552, 585 n. 

Mu*ageam Khwája, 305 n, 448, BDI, 

Mohdrak< BubhAri, af Majrdt, 419, 433 
$H. 7 


Mubarak Kaahaniri, Sayyid, 638, 
MubSrak Khitn, Gakkhur, 500 (No. nu 
Mubsicak Khén, east of Sultán Mabratid | 

ot Bhakkur, 464. 
Mulvirak, Malia, 204. 
Mubürk of Nagor, Shaykh, father of 

Abü "-Fual, 177, 178, 105, 106, Wiz, 

215, 045, 007, (46 n. 
Mubirak, Sayyid, of Gwályár, 007, 
Mubarak, Shaykh, af Abwur, 87, 
Mubárak Sbáh, « hatih, 100; 
Mutücie Kbán *Adtt, 007. 


Mustafa (ihili, 543 (No. 246). 
Mufils, Mirzs, 610. 
Mufridit-i Mu*r&mi, title of 2 hook; STH 
Mughts, Mir, Matwi, 655, 655 n. 
Mughul, Mirzi, Exilalhsht, 327, 
Mugi? Ehân, mu at Zayn Khin, 300. 
Moguls, look upon” nine " aa  naered 
c number, 353 n. 
bainmnad, vide Prophet, 
Mabammoad Akber, Prince, 541. 
Sukem * All, of Jim, 580 (No, 377). 
Mubamenad Amin, « hatib, 100. 
Mubammad Amin. DIm&na, 355. 
Mubatumad Amin HAfg, 104- 
Mubanunad ArdistAnL Màj, M9 (No. 
709). 
Mobacrmed Asghar, pide Aebraf Kbin- 
(No. 87), | 
Mübanimnd A*gam Haji, 651 0 
Muhammad Rabbi yar, of Jalmar, 40). 
AN Bayi Khän Kaks, nòze jtäyt 


(Ne. 77- 
Muhammasi Fitri, Savyid, 671. 


200, ein. 
Mabsmmad. Wajl, a kanit, J7, 


b 





























JMubammd, Háji, of Khahiehin, 673 n. 
^ Mubal akini Aata, » kátih, 107. 
(e Muhammad Fakin., Mirzā, Akbar» 
i hrother, king o£ Kálhul, 325; ble 
a daughter, 323; bie eleter, 498; hie 

mother, 522, 234, 328, 3607, 408, 
8 519, 523, 625, 619 n. 
"Mubannuad deesyn, of Kashmir, a 
et, 00, 
Mulannad Homyn, Rhode, « kátih, 


Wi, 
Mubatunad Wussyn, Khedjigh 533-4, 
a 543 (No. 2411. 
O Muhammad Musaym, Laehhar Khan, 
bu ee iNs. wih 
Mnbammai! Husayn Mined, 343, 61%, 010. 
——— Mulmad Yuenyn Mires, atant, 227, 
— AMMnbammad Hiusayn Nairi, $40, 40 n.. 
] Mubasmad Husayn, «d. Tabriz, & hátib, 
1w. 


— 1708 Tarkhán, 300. 

— Mulusnmad "Testi, 658, 059 0. 

I Muhamed Khan, 503 (No. 400), 

Motummad Khåm wm ot Iuxist Khin 

Lodt, 545. 

o Milismedi Khán Dhári, » eiuger, 081. 
Muhammad Khin Gubkhar, 006, 544. 

Maubatmnd Kopin Jeldir, 431. 

- Mübanmmd Khán Niyásl, 540 (No. 239. 

Mubammad Khán Sharaf "d-Diu Oghlá 

Taki, 470, S72 

Mubammad Khan Turkmán, 381 (No. 

3540). 

Maulamnnad Maa*üd, won of Abmad Beg 

_. Kabul, 510. 

Mutummad, Mawlins, 610, 

Mabanmart, Mir Sayyht, tho Malilawi, 
. 64, 


Mubrmmad Mira, Safewl Sultan, +70. 
Mubocunad. Multi, of Awbeh, & hatth, 


ys. - 
Msbaturzsd, Mull, ol Kingri, 679. 
Mubammad, Mull, of Thatha, 409, 662. 
Mnbemnval, Mulla, of Yaad, 184, 101, 
194- 
Muhanimad Mümin, Hàfgak, 2n. —— 
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Mobammad Mirzá, 209. 
Mubammad Qasim Khan Mir Atlih, 334. 
Mobasomed Qieim Khan, of Nishdpir, 


Mobammad Qinim Shad] Shah, TOS. 

Mubammad, of QurwIn, & kAtih, 107. 

Mulasimad: Quil Afsh&r, 452. 

Muhammad Qui Khin Bariša, 364 
(No. 31), 396, 

Mubsmmad Qul Khan Turkmie, 52 
(No. 203), 

Mibammad Quit Toh’, 4%) (No, 129). 

Mobammed. Misi, Naw*L, 672 n. 


Mulbaunmad. Rálib. Mirsá, 202 n. 

Muhammad Saliti, Sadr, 282. 

Mubanmmad, Fayyid, 4M, 

Muhammad, Sayyid, Mir "Adi 485 
(No. 1M), S45. 

Mubammad, Sayyid, of Habtás, 437. 

Mubsmesad Sbáh, uf Liht, 432. 

Muhammat Shartf, Khwaja, 572. 376: 

Mubammad Sharit, Kiwajs, 672, 474. 

Muhamat Sharit, Mir, 497. 


-Múhamimsd Sharif Nawati, Mir, 672 n. 


Mubammad Sharif Sarmad, 35), 3&2, 
en. 
. Sharif, woo of i'tmad* 


Shà*isa Klin, 675, 575 n. 





Mubi, of Shiraz, & kátil, 107. 

Muhibb "AM Bhan, eon of Mir Khalifa, 
4653 (No, 197), 484, 406. 

Mubihh SAN Khan Rabedel, ae, 00, 

Mubibb SAE Khiwat: Khwaja, 2582 

(New 347), 

Muhith* Tlüh, Mir, $70. 

Mublian Singh, Rá,o, Bisndiya, 460. 

mu, & coin, 36, 31; 

Mamin Khin, 40n. 

Multaratu Bez, 401. 

Mubteram Ehünum (Begum), 325. 320. 

Mabtashim Kia, NSL 

metik", a win, 3H, 

Muimi Uliishtl, of Ajmlr. 439, 010. 

Mufin Qi, 015. | i 

Mu*in* Dio, suthor st Pafstri Maltai, 
TO. 

AMn*in* "d. Pin, of Faráh, a Watth, 17, 

Mutin "EDO. Abd) Khbíind Paran- 

hill, 480 (NO. IS, 610: - 

AMn*in* "d-TrnÀ Tannri, & katih, TO, 

Mu‘ize Mir, at Kashar, * kátib, 109; 

Mo®ize* 1-Mulk, Mir, 104, 414 (Ne, 61), 

Mujahid Khan, 415, 464, 464. 553, (02. 

m 4h, à work on geégruphy, 


meme» ik of oe 243, 


aaa D 

Makanmal Khan, 112. 585 n. 
Mobeni, samindiy, of — Furbábád 
_ (Bengal), 408, 

"Mukarram Khin. 048, 552. 
Makaram Rhin, Mir, Safawl, 320. 
Mukateuas. Hiadasriss, $47 (No. 249). 
mesh, 2 pin leaf, 684. 

Mukhliy Khan, 907, 
Mukhlis NEk Khli, ti 


Mobhtar Beg. son af Aghà Malis, s57 
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Munswwut, Shaskly an author, 112, 104. 
nn. 

Mun*im Khía, Khin Khánán, 274, 222. 
35 (No. 1), 355, 401, 417, 471, 4&7. 

Moule Khan, 450. 

Munj, @ iAjpdt clan, 596. 

min), à hind of grass, 431. 

Manbir anil Sakir two angula, s82: 

ormncdiyat, or letteru, of. Abi. Tnt 
Gitáni, 44 n. 

Munif Khin, 532 (No, 222). 

Muxersih Khan (Alebarshahi), 40%, 

muqial, 274. 

Mogbil Khan, 44% 

Munim Arab, rids ShijăSai Khin. 

Mauqim4 Harawi, 46x, 404 

Mugia Khin, =m of Bhujafat Khas, 
MH) (No. 388) 

Muqim, Kdwáju woo of Miraki, 93 
(No, an), 

Muqiii, MirzA, aou ul Sisi, Zü. "LN in, 
464. 


Moyine-t Naqthbandi, 479. 

MarIn, Shihjahknt, 444 

mugit, or yiohniár, 214 n. 

Murid Bakin, rinon, BAB, ati. 

Miursd.-l Jusayni, Mir, 550 (No. 242). 

Murád Khán, 404 (No. 54). 

Muriul, Mir, Kolahi, 900 (No. 380). 

Maeehd, Prinoe, Akbars wm, born. and 
diel, 3929 685. hie eom ; 
322: po, 149, Omi oaii 
Pakiri Adna 322; inetructed) 
in Cheistianity, 192, 35d, 416, 013. 
Gin 

Murit Satset, sun of Mirsk Rustas, S2 

Murtasd Kiln. vide Furbl-d Rukhári 


— S cgit Homm -Din wji 


snl hin Me 488 (No. 162), 408, 


MEE id 
 Murtazk Niglin &báh, 327, 4ü&- 


Murtzs Shar-i Shirüsi, Mir. 400, 008. 
Mik, Shayih. 614. 


Misa, Shaykh, Fatlpdrt, 441. 


Mist, Shaykh, Labunt: 008. 









=P 





Miitawl Sayyile, 414, 308. 
Mivdhfigh of Vabhard. » poet, 653. 
joie, At court, SI, 6X0, Gal; dons of, 
OMi; abolished hy Awrsugrib; 
M n. 
Siati Khin- IHn. 162 
Mustati, Mutil, of Tinnpir, M. 
n4, tuenping of, 475. 
SMa*ramnu! Rhin, $1, 588 n. 
Ma*tamil Kh&n Bakbahi, 424, 
Mu*tamid Kho Muhatumad Sail, 494 n. 
wangajons, p dinh, OS, Hs, 
Meradier, benther of Khan ‘Alam, 503 
IN Md). 
“Mozatiar Huveyn Mire’, 3H, 15 (Xo, 
Iun, 515, 316, 
Mejaffar lusayn, MirzA, Safawt 327 
(Nv. 8), 3125, 329. 
Megaffur Khan Miche, 426, 430, 404 

"Mugeifur Kiyin Matairi SNT. 

Muzsilor Kini — Turbat Khwaja 
Muguifur * Alt, 252, 373 (No. 27). 374, 
397, 48), 408. 

Mugailar, kite of Gujedt, 344, 332, 354, 
35, 416, 419, 420, 554, 585; ne 
Nath. 

Magsffar Lodi, 7458. 

Mngaflur, Mirzá, son of Sultin ljuwayn 
Mira, 20, 

Muyaifar Mughal, 578. 


N ADT SAN, Mifs, 571. 

" Nadi SAW Ariat, 671. 

Nili *Ali Maydáni, 671 (No. 317)- 

Nadir Säh, 291 u. 

Nidri, name of severni poses, G7 670m. 

Nidirs 1-Mulk, 000 n. 

Nafaf ion "1 Matàgir, m work oni DLerature. 
406 n. 


Na*th Babys. n ainger. 684 n- 
Nojibut: bàn, Mirsá 5hmj3* Hailahhaht, 


xu 
Najat Khan, Mined, 405, 480 (No, 142) 
Najfim Anage, 435, 
Najis "d-in CAN Kho Marha, 428. 
Najn* ^il Din Mulanuned. Kaki, 637 m. 
wálkadá, or sbip-saptaiu, 290, 291. 


n 


Nub Damen, a poom, MS H2. 102 n. 
418, 41v d 

Namutn [i Kachhwaha, 54 

mam ol gmundtiailer gun to x child, 
S. 

pim yiri, ot avem, 48. 

Nàmi, & pos, MIA 

Ximk Jarjù, = singer, NBE 

naphiha, d, 

Napoleon 5, 698 n. 

Naqalat Khir, #45. 

pl rmt A deum; A23 i= diel ra. an. 

Nagib Khar, HO II n, 113, H3 n 
496 (v. 11) 

wir, > wright, 37- 

Hih ita meaning, 10E, 40A n- 
Nará*in: Udo Hathor, of Idar. 479, 
Nornils, a inl of gun, 110. 


masta Tig, a kind of writing, 108, 104. 
Nathd, of Qujrit, Mugaflur Shak, Aly; 


Nil Kanih, «d Orfél, 52) (No. 318), 
milemt pounds, ut half troopern. 254 
Ni'enat* "Mab-i Bawwáb, « kátib, 107. 





L 





mine, A favontite mimber òf the Mughulas, 
mIn. 

Nipan *p-Rihyitn, á Porslan primar, 43 n. 

Nipthst Khan, the. rebel, £38, 441, 470, 
axi. 


iptrrya, 24. 
Nigisl Afghüua, 042, 
Nigünt, of Jajur, 503. 
Nisim, Mirtas Khin, Sayyhl, 022, 52). 
Nigàm, Qisi, edo Ghiei Khoa Hadalirdi, 
Nigdind, of Quawin, 100. 

Nisin, Shaykh, 007, 

Nishit Wile Abroad, the historian, 
403 ni. 482, 570, nmi. j 
Wisüm* ^j.fün, Almad, won- ot häh 
Maubairimad Khán, (84 (No. 3411. 

Night? d.Din. Awligd, 4&5. 
Nisim? *d Trin; din, 300. 
Nighen* "EMulk, Kireijn, 0045. 
Nigien* *1-Mulk, uf 'Tüs, 643. 
»uqta, 5803, V^ n. 


ESNE E pets OP, MU n. C9 


Nir Jahio [Nir Maball), 321, 323, 324, 
A, 399, NM, 072, GT n., 073, 454, 
575, 576. 

Nür Qulij, 530 (No. 220), 


-Nürum, 5804 (No- 415). 


Küri, a port, AII, OTI, 


_Néewine, tithe of a poem, 403. 


Kir d-n, Mirsi, sm ot Asaf Khia m, 


—— A08, 485 nu. 
— BS, OM, OT vc 
Nàr* ^id- Din Tarkhán, 465, 201, 6H. 
Nart ‘iiih Injà, 501, 
Nae "Mah, Mir, "a. 
Nür* Hah Qisim Arvatün, a k&tih, 100. 
Nür* "Itàh, Qist, 370. 


Nüàr* "u-Nisk SLE, Vin A Julie 


GIN EE n. 
Nuit Yár fibi ‘Mackin, 425, 45. 


BT. 


Sushil teed, süllatio look, 100, 
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— eating, exemeive, 410. 417 my 
ride drinking. 

orange», 13. 

Ordak Kachhwaha, 539, 

ordenly, 214, 215. 


CH TOLUY A, & etull, 574, 
Fachwariya, & hitil of borsa Mo 

Vüdisháh RliwAja, 5. 

Vidishih Quill, 537, 405. 

Padre, à Portugues prisst, 11. 

püyesht, one of. Alhat s regulations, 226, 

227. 
Pahár, of JAlot, 553. 
Pabar, Khõa Balioh, $77, 593 (No. AUT). 


puilar, 27, - 

painting, mrk af, 102, 11%; dlsecmraged | 
hy läm, HF: painters of Europes 
103; wide Akbar, 








- Parwizdül. à musician, AÊ n. 


Pur D HAy BikremAjil, i, aw 
Xa, In. 

uy, 0t solilierm, 955, 281, 262, 204, 566 ; 

O mansabdárs, 257 ; of Abadis, 259, 

Paymi, a poit, 670. 670 u. 

Payee Kio. Mughnl, 421. (No. 68], 
584 


Táyamia Mubanmmad Tarkbán, Mirá, 
390. 

geh ot rane, 10 ; ride qront- runners 

paxments, how madn, nomm fs 

Paymi, ot Sirah, a pot, 670- 

gemsioun, S0, GH- 

perlune, 78, TP, 79 n., MI, 83. 

Pertah, Hay ol Mánkot, 289. 

Peoliraw Khan, 538 (No. 280). 


phoráits, 262. 

Pharaoh, proverbial in the Bert, LOS 2 
V7 17, 173-0... 100, 100 n. 

Pichis Jän Anagh, 307. 

pickles, 67. 

piva fying, Mü, 

pile, prevent a wian from. joming im 
publie worship, 186, 

qine-apples, 73. 

p 


pinjes, 

Vie Ali Beg, 330. 

Pir Rivka, of Salut, A, 

Pi Khas (Prah am o Dewlat Khan 
Lodi, 583, 

Pir Mubammmil, « Lari, 17. i 

Pir Mubamenad Khan Shirwan (Maiti), 
me (No. 290), 347 n. 610, 687. 

Pirudda. Lingi a pat and. musinian, 
dm dtn. 
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Vida abeo Me following Ponin, - 
vexeskienesd i5. be. A ini — Mai, 
Amt, Aubl, Ann, Abi, Asi 
Miiehi; Mab TAli ; Dekhli Dauri, 
Dewalt: Fayel (Fayyásn, Feyi 
HarhimH, Fahumi, Wamai Varbi 
Farhi. Piri Fetai:  Ubayrat 


(hard, Chesil, CiljzsiawT i 
Yasar — Mu*ammái — aydart, 
Bayti, álati, Halimi, Hamdasnl, 
Hishunt, Hayat, Hasiq, Husa 
Maret, Hani, VWogiti;- Inada, 
AIR, Tüm, Jazd, falit ls Kaht, 


Kallim KaAml, Kamil Ssbswāri 
Khusraw, — Edusmawf; — Rasa, 
Liwà*i; Mahwi Mail, Maldsfi, 


Stnathd, Mazhuri, Muxhlqi; Nasir 
Khueraw, Nadiri Niii Naw", 
Nawá*r Nanr, Nirt; Payrawt, 
Payamis Qudt, Qars, Qaim 
Amin, Qiim JünAbüdi Q&anni, 
Quid; Raf", Rahii, Rahi, Hassi, 
Ruewk*i; aieh, Sariy (Yatai 
Kashinirl. Sawajf, Sabihi, 
Sah, galih Sofi; Simri, Sand 
Shaykh Siqi Konyi. Saekbush, 
furmadi, Samidi Shafiq, Shabri, 
&bapór, Sheri, Shirati, Shikeb, 
Shnja*i, SwAj&, Boltin: Taqiyé. 
"arii, Tashhü,  Uifall, TUrfL 
Waal, Wata*i, Wall Pusht Payàst. 
WAHiht, Wagart, Wana®t 
ooh Dnebán. 

: heir miseicunmrios a Akbat'e 
sour, 378) 10), 102, LO INE 
m pilgrim to Makkah, isi, #7, 
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Tn Mal Kachhwha, 348. 
Pashia Kilia, a mutitian, G82. l 
Vurnkhotatu itáy, a Heskmat, LM Í 


ABI, «on ol * Ara, $94 No2 Í 
Quhàl Kbin, 494 (137). 281. 
quist, a dinb, 82. 
Pelee + havif, or quidam towhdrud, ur | 
footprints if the prophet, 207, 67. | 
Qadiy Khan. Malla, wide statin (Qidir 
Bbán). 
dir Qul], 34$ (So. 402), 
Qi*im Khan, 401, s0) n. 
qbus, n ldmd of tent, 48, 57. 
quisye, a ilib, E, 
d eei I4? (No. 243), I 
“marge, 2 kind of hunting, 204. 
Quilar fe, | 


— 

i ; 179), 

eri Bahr, 681 (No. 945), 

Qari Ig Vorriahbeyt, 327. 

Qark Khin Turimi, SE. 

Qurá Tutke, 402 n. 

Quid. Yon, i29; 

Qarücha Khia, 4x. 

Qar&quila Turke, xou. 

Merit, Nie Dia. of 
täy, aga 

Pir nim, 273 

Qerdtin bin, 477, sat. 


Qirtaghe, « rie, 404, sea. 
Orem SAR Khan, 518 (No. 187) 
laku Aralia, Nire AK a post, 10i. 


978. 
Qi (Kin) Bata, Sayyid, 357, 3378, 
Me. 


Gili, a pei, 





Qisini Kiwijs, 371 (No. 28) 

Qiaim Koh.bar, à musipian, 682, 

Qisim Koka, 463. 

Qieim, Mublaxhim Khün Shaykh, MSA. 

Qari, Mull ail Micwtind, 65. ] 

Qisui Bodaliliaht, Mir, Ado iN. 293. 

Quwim Khán, 401; 

Qeydt, af Bhir&z, a post, 69 

yer è kind of sampbaty 
Janphrs, BA, BA ii 

Qars Khia Takis, 470, 411, 272. 

Qr, fTk. general chaewoter of Qi, 
zu. 


Qiii * Al, 452, 5/40 
Qisl Hasan Qurwiot, 529 (No. mL 
Qasl Khand Badwhbuhs aya, 4s7, 
QiisT Bhan Buldehl, 457. 432 (No. 223) 
pir pelto, a dinh, Ay gina Aidi 
yirát, & weight, 37, 
qirbuk, a tis, 429 n. 1 
Qieiya Mini, 686, 
qionigs, à mar, 143 
qiteir, = weight, 37. 
Wy Kin, son of Sanity Khaw. MT 
(No. 184). 1 
Qiy& Khin Guny, 308 (No, 33), 444. AIC 
Qiyüm Khän wu ol Sikh Muhammadi 
Qaláti, 478, 
gübüz, & wuulea! inetriment, 682. 
Qüch fag Huináyünt, hii. 
Quill, of Karabalá, a poot, 072, 974 n: E 
quicksilver, 40; bhahitually esten, AM, 
when valed irks, OAL, AII i, 
Msi), mein of, D81 n, Ta, 
Qui bia; 35, 329. 380 (No. 425, y 
BSE p. 382, 
Antip "Hàh, pag. 
dpillatags, 213. 
Quidiq Kbán, 517 1No. isti. 
nidis Kin, 405, 517. 
qur, or endilertinn of wenpons, soya flags. 
„Ma mi as is., Lih sog a 
rayil Battin, ur EIS 
= a e Káilighar,. 
PCI WM 
Ww" i -Khind Chishil, i 
SA (No, 279), 
Qupa td- Mabammal Khan, 167, — 
241. 363 (No. 25. 
Quta Y-t, Sayli of Jabesar, 260. 













quihe ‘d-in: Sulën of Guys, mie, 

Qutlà his. Lohárd, 44, 3060, 380, 83. 
A090 5. 487; brie Hone, GSE 

Quilug, mewning oL, 477. 

Quilugh Quadam Khin, 477 (Ne, LYS), 


ADI. 2 coim, 31, 41 n. 
Rani [Halte ^d-Dns fapdar], 
nf Kachin, a ponk, 652, 643 n. 

Ratiqi. 683 n 

Halt “lity Batawi, Mirzs, 590, 
àti Biisyhh, a pact, 0661, (6l n. 

saher, à noin, 29. 

Rahi, of Xisb&pür, a. poot, 680. 

Hahim Quit, 5&1 iNo. 213). 

Rabail DAt Mirzá, 301. 

Rabmat Kian, on of Maren * AIL 557, 
(64 (No. M8), 

Hahwrat® ‘MAb, @ singer, O83. 

Rai Min, 262 n. 

diaihür,, a clave of Hindus who train 
camels, 165, 

Raja SAM of Khdnilesh, G18; vele * Ail 
Khan. 

Kj wat, 402. 

Májpüta, Jenübe, 354m.; Kachhwála, 
weh. Bike? Maly. napia 4405 
Itanghar, A04; Mitho, CARLE 
vide Main. Munj 3 

Tüpingh, Rájm Kachhwáha, $09 Ne 
14). 

Rájü, Eayyid, of. Bárba, OOF (No. 165), 
TZ. 

rákhi, & Hindn custom, H3. 

Küm: Uhani Bamielà, $335. 045 No. 


Hm UÜlinid Chaahán, 553. 

Tate: Chant! Kuchhwiha, 585 [No. 268). 

Kim Chant Kachivwiha, wm of Jagan- 

nih 422 

Lnd 

— (No. 89), A45 n, 446, 6510 n. 

Ham Chandr, Hája of Khunte, 548 (Na 
Ew en 

fam Dia, the singer, (AO u., 681 n. AEL 

am Dee Diwan, Ray, 58) (No- st) 

Rim Dus Kashbwbe [Mije Karma], 
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"fnis ol Malwàr, 421. 422; «xde P'artáb 


Singh, Tilat Singh 
itanbks Khin Kambi. 440, 440 0. 


Rangsen. of Agra, a mmician, 682. 
Bashahi* 7l bent, Vile ud a. book, 688 n. 
eunt, an acid, 24. 

Ratan Raihor, 334. 

dRatan Suh Shiodiys, 400 
Wüthars, vólé BApüta- 

«nif, à weight, d n. 

Rawshüecyynho, 35 n., 2, 28, 382. 
Ry Hhoj Hàdá, 610 (No. 175). 

Wy Dnrgá Sisodia, 449 (No. 108). 
coryddlee’, w kind of writing, oo, 104. 
MAy Mil Fhay biet, 402. 

Mr Máy Singh, 323, 34 (No. 44), 516, 


am. 

Riy Fàl Derbiet, Sbaylbiwnt, 462 (No: 
1w), 

Bat Qui, 506 (No. 274). 

Rssá*i, à port, 300 n. 

Napret, GIH z — Sayin, tW; — Bhan, 
» title, 456; vile Minn. 

Rarawi Khön, Mirră Mirik, 486 (Nc. HI). 

"PMulh, I0 

robellion of the Mires, BU, $40, 39), 252, 

dog, A96, ATI, 432, 423, 44; iate, 


DOn : 
relining of golt, 27 : vt wileer, 23. 
religious ‘views of the Emperor Akbar; 
ale Akbar. 
mpotters, S68 ¢ pide migita semte 
revenue, how pall, NE 
revolt, military, in Bengal, 340, 313, 376, 
me 
tee, best kinds, 64. 
rigi*, & bind af writing, 108, 107. 
vüxila-dàr. wa offiner, 309. 
ripis, a metal, 42- 
river belle, SH 
a tiile mè a Aiitorirsl. 
(0 work, 472 n. 
tiss* "Tah Kain, tidy Makin Kies" "Hab. 


‘Roeaiein, Raps, 496 n- 


ruhát, a musial Ipstrsment, est. 
ralry. a large urme. AA 

ribaut a hiisi of wrting Hon 
baba Varig, = tal, 41-2. 

— "tia (1), 673. 


ruined. towns, £54. 

Ruka? Din, & post, 848 n. 

Rüku* "ihn, Mabmüd Kamüngar, 
Shaykh, nos, 

Fukn* "din, Sheykh, (07, 

Fini fbín, Ustád dulahi, 489 (No. 144) 

runners, H4. 


counted, 40 dima in salaries, $Y; 
— of Shor Kin, 32: af Akbar, 32, 





Sadr Jahan Mufti, 196, 218 210, 922 a, 
251, 282, 522 (No. 104]. 4 

Sadrs, ul Akbara mign, 278. 270, 380, 
2A], 282. 508, O88; Rade of "mg, 
n. 

Sadr ^u. Din, Qi 614. 

Sad" 'd. Din, af Kbáf, 06175. 

Sjalá* i, Sayyid, 978, 580, 

Salue Aghh Khwdiwund Khín Qujr 
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Saidar Beg, won of Haydar Muthatinad 
Khin, 577 (No. 226). 

Saflar Khan, 577, 

saffron (xa*larAty), #0, 46%, A35. 


mahirnsah, A. 

Mbib Qirán, n title, 358 n. 

SAM íb-d Zamdn, 198 ;. vide Emüm Mall 
mihak, à money bag, 14. 

Säh Bhünala, 547, - 

Babe 'LLinkn, tithe of m book, 673.1. 
Ss'W-4 Radlubheht, fd; 


: 
=f 
E 
a 





ginh Mwan KL, 

Salih Bani, 401. 

Ralibi, 4 poet, 662. 

Balint Chistil, af Pathpar Stiri, 175, 
211 n., 1522, 441, 520, 552, 5540, 580, 
Gon, GON, O16. 

Salim Klin Afghàn, 494. 

Sultis, Khán Kákar, 482 (No. 1327. 

Balim E] Sirmür, 482. 

‘Salim, Prmec, wide Jahánrtr. ' 

Saline Quill, 484 (No. 357). 

Salin Shüh. 332, 301, MZ ;. vule Talem 
Shah. 

‘Saline REknum, 480, 

alinm Suly&n Beguin, 207; 321, 331.242, 
ANS. 

ilini, & eis, 31, 

Balhnàn of Siwah, & poet. 107 n. 

Aniowi,21,26, 27, 30. — 

mili, manifatura of, 325, 525 m.; an 
antidote against drunkennese, 625 n. 

SaljAn Dooda, of Swrobi, 384, T85, 386 n., 
aul. 

oa E 

walotations, at coart, 107, 

Bamünji Rhin, 455 (No. 100). 

Bea] EMa Qu, VM Dus] 

* 

Bamarqandi, Mir, 259. | 

Bime Bogan, UH, 

Sämti, & poet, 873, 673 n. 

Samsám* 'd-Dawla, 404 n. 

Samsám* *d.IDawla, wu. ol Mir Hania 
Injü, 501. 

Bawabil, title of & book, 617. 

amaki or grants, 260, 270; huw emalpd, 
zu 


Ban&*r, 019 n... 634. 
mahian, a tish, GN ] 
sanii for strewing uw paper, 107. 
endul, 3), 310, 358 n. 
sandalwood, S7. 
Saswlahna, a family of Ausarkot, 3l. 
S&ngn, te l'üwar, 504 (No: 4J1).— 
Sangrüm, of Khasrakpür, 902, 494, 494 m. 
EM n. 
Sanyrim, Abbar’s favoarite gon, (23, 
Sant Khan, ol Hirát, $31 (No, 216). 





San jar: Mire, eon of Khier bán Haskra, 
nsus 

Fenjér Safawi, Mire’, wo of Soltan 
Husaye Mirsd 327, 555 (Nu. 2721. 

Sinks, Ràná, 474. 

Benekri, tranelathos from Ji0, HE — 7 
S00; penines of the un. 210, 212. 

nd H (nM T), & kind of borwe, 140, 149 n. 


sigimine, & sbara n poemu, by Sandi 
Aisi by Khikebh bibu; hy 
Makammad Fall, 600-2. 


Sartmland Kite, 24 

Sardar Khan, Mirek *Abds 'itdb, 340, So i 
Mil. 

Sartara= Khin, 501 (Xo. 267). 

Sari (Seyrali), à port, 051; & Sibwah, 
tof. M n. 


sur-lbhal, 259, 271, 273. i 


Sarunot Khün, 143 (No. 362). 
-Saroil Khin, cf Qwalyar, a singer, 681, 
Petr 54] Bandel, 546. 

Fats SEI Kachhbwáha, 401. 

Satr SÄI Ratbor, 380. 
Fail, n tribw, M5 m. 
Faturn. or Zubal, 211 n. 

Nawádi, œ poot, (0 n. . 
Fuwûsid, à hitorial suk, BI, m 


A n. - 
' fendipeC 1] Delon, titi of a hook, 619. 
di ya-bin, a nyal maigh, 62 E 
‘fayt TAU Peg, 20 
Bay! Khin Barba, 427, 655. 
Bayt Khan Koka, 975 (No, 3%), 37. 
Fayh VED Husagn SAll Khan Bark, 
a M 


Beyf* ^d-Iin-i Safawi, 129. 

Sayfa Nah, Mirs&, sou uf Quil] Khan, 
o 5n. Mil (No. 202), 

Rayi "l-Mulük. Shih Mubanrmad, 52*- 


Sasi, & port, 620 n. 


- 


Sáyrafi, à mint officer, 18. 

Sayrail, a poet, 6^2 n.; wide Serf. 

Sayérghdis, or ventfree Wand, 271, 278, 
Oeil, gal, 

Bayyids of Amrohal, 420; *Arabashühi. 
$25; of Barba, 357, 425; 0f Bukhara, 
404, 4274 of Quiistans, CIF n-i of 
Injá 400; of iva, B10) of Minikpar 
426; of Mieawt 414; of Hagawi 414, 
AMA. Salm, of Shirase, WHO, 3705 
Yobatibé, 683 ns of Wemiet. GTA. 

mener, how divided, £89 n. 

araling wa, lur mode, 274. 

iln. lmperial, 4i, 7. 

eom oide. Kiijnn: 


Fhiilf Be Ushal, 533 (No. 347). 

Bhádi Tg Shujá*ar Khàn. 528. 

Fhüdl Khán Wh] Fost, 806, 

Shüdl Sháh, vide Mülammnd Qisim 
Bbádmán Pukhliwal, pas. 

Ebifi, Mirek, 4.13, 

Shaidiy, name of » writer, 630.0 

Bah, @ Unto, S08, KK n, 

Sid. AUR Turih, 907. 

a NM 32^, 329, 385 n, 


ja Dm Abel, 
Sháh * All Nigdum bh, 357. 
Shah Deg Arghün (under Raber), 225, 
Shah Wg Anghiin, «om wt Zà 'L-Nün 
Angylln, 350. 
Shih Bey Khan, is Khán Duwtán. 
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Shah Jahangir, ride Hashmi. 
‘Shah Khalil, ride Khalil, Shah. 


Shih Madmad, of Niehageic, à kátib, Hl, 
Sháh Malik, Mir, 517. 
Sháb Mansür, Khw&je, of Shlrks, 22... 
Shah, Mawland, of Mash, bud, a kitih, 107, 
Shih Mire, 343. 513, 514. 
Shih Muhammad, son of Masnad4 *All, 
2902 (No. 90). 
Sháh Mubammad, ewm of Quravsh Salfán, 
GUT, GEN (No. 310), 
Shit Mubemmad Gakkhar, Sl (Na 
132). 
Shih Mublwmmat Khin Qaru; më 
sala POL 440, 
Sih Muhemmal, Mulini, us, aon, 
Oo, 
Shah Mubammad, Mirzk, rwr Ghaznin, 
Khán, 410. 
Shih Mahanunad, Molla, 218 
Shih Qui Khan Naranji, 506 (No, 231), 


5, 
Skah Qei Mahrami Bahárlü, 387 (No. 


vÀaAdli (oberries], 00: silo gilin. 

Kháham Hey, 31s. 

Shiham Khan Jaliir, 490 (No. 7). 

Shahimat Khan Harha, 42a, 

Sháhhis Khás, son of Sharif Amir* 
"E Unará, 583, 

Sháhbár Khiod Kwmbaü, [U7, 252, 344, 
347, 345, 383, 420 (No. 80), 40. 

what, 2 lind ob slver, 21. 39. 

Sháhjah&a [Prince Khurram], 323, 334 
. 225, 225, 358, 3558 0., 450 ; abolishes 
the prosteation, 229 n, 

Shahnawite Khan, Mirzà Friii 380. 281. 


— Beau, 961, 227). 
— 


ae hus 
—— 195 227; 413, 413m; 








fhAhruhh, won ol Mirsà Husten. Safad, 


329, 

Ehaliry&r, Fries 324, 074. 

Shihü-kbayl Alghiri. 104, 

Shihsida Khünom, Akbur's daughter, 
321. 

Ahi lita Kho, Mirtà Abü Tülib. D72, 
570. 

Shajiwal Bhan Sir, 473. 

Sheen Q^ "u- Nabf, title of a work, 014. 

Bhümià, a tribe of Tarkmana, (435 n. 

Ahumez, an miig ^2 ^25. 

ahamaherhà:, 22 

Shan i. Bakhári, S0. 

Shaust, Miri, vin dah&azir Qui Khim. 

Rhah "Ai Biymanghur, a kåtib. 107. 

Shane" 'd-Din Chak. 656. 

Shano a-hin, Hahime *"I-Malk, BEL 

Stucco à Vin. BbMI Rheap. 452. 400, 
at (No. 190), A4, 560, 

Silius '0-Din3 Khetá*i. a kàtib, 107, 

Bland. Din, ef Kirmán, & KAtib, Ludi. 

Aldina, atr awninigt, 07. 

Shankal Reg Turkbán, 359. 

Shipor, Kiowa, STS, 70, 

Sharst, wd Niskápür, à imeician, 652 n, 

Nharal, af Yaad, ao engrever, 55, 

Bharat Beg, of Mbiirte, 570 (No- 24). 

Bharat’ ‘Ains Huwarn, Mirra. 339 
(No: 17). 340, HS, 375, 377, 

Fhurf* 'd.Din, Mir, 670, 

Shari "d.n, Shark, Munalr. a saint, 


t, 

Sharil; Amter “Umri, eon ot Kirwija 
* Ald *s-Samad, 5&3 (No. 34b) 
Sharti-i Ainuli, Mtr, 180,210, 9a (No. 100), 

M" ns Og. mM, Men. 
fbarif Kyán, 415 (Nv- 03). 
bari, Mir. o Kolb, 503 (Ko. 406).— 
Bhacif, Mic. son wf Mir Vut tah, 000, 
3baril, Mirz, wm ol Mirsi * Alá* * d-Irin, 


58& (No. 372), 
Bharí-i Surmudf, 681 (So. 344), 090 n. 
«17, 977 n. 
&bartl Wu", «, poet, 00, 00 n. 
shatal, 213. 
shasta, 9, 67. 
Ehaylüni, & tribe, 35, 347. 
Bhaybüa] Kin Usbeh, 359, 304, 
Bhuykh Hfunayz, un engraver, 2h 


Shinyi urs 
Whaykh Mir, n. 


Milán, 610. 


Shaykhiwat Kackhwihar, Soa. 
Shoykhizdda-y) Sohrswwrdi, 106. 
Sher Athen, son uf Xayf Kaka, asi 


Sher Athan Kiytu Htumaytint, 568. 

Shee Afan Khas Lalaji, rst busheud 
of Nar Jahir AV, 201 

Eher SAI K Emråyi, 423. 

Sher Dog Yaskbwulbüakl, GAL (Na, 334). 

Sher Kbin, eon of [bide bito Gojráti, 
420. 

Sher KbAn FülàL 343, 419. 420, 413. 
447, Ha. oie I 

Sher Khia Mughst, 864 (No. 203)- 

Sher ijerüjs, 300 (Na, 175). 

Sher Muhammad, (OL (NO 30), 

Sbet Mubummad Diwána, 335. 374, 441, 
"e. 

Eher Shih. eon. of Alli Mubartz Ehán, 
A0. 

Shwe Sbáh She, caMed by Moghul 
Motorina Shér Khin, IAT ne; his 
any reforms, 252; vuulerw lnnda, 
206 n., 281 | 282, 400, ETR 107, MM, 


Sait 
Sher Zand Barin, 425 43 
Fberzid, »«um of SAbd* "I-Majlab. bán, 
ML 
Sberz&il Khae Dahilor, 575. 
Hheri, e post, 112, 207, 212, 214, 479, 
«79 n. 
Blwtova Ku, WO (No, 168 
Kherailàh, 09. 
Sbieh, mó; bow treated by Sunuls, 
40 ; may abuse their relipen, vwís 


Magy 
SMi wertber, 812. 
Shibál-i Badakjehl, (55. 
Siiháh Kir, wf Gwülyar, a singer, 081, 
Shiki Kian. Haj 404. 
Riiki “dete Abmod Khan. or Bhibils 
—— Bán. 332 (No. 20). 478, 600 n. 
Shiba, Mull a poet. LI n. 640, 648 n. 
Shimal Kyaw Chet, 40) (No. 104), 831. 
whipa, 259, 209, 291. 

Ld t. 


Blürwdn! Afgháns, 087. 
Msn, a calligraphical term, 103 5. 


Bhujk Beg Angyn, vide Shih Beg. 
— Mime’, Najilut Khim Baclakdht, 
P 


Shujifet Kbin. vide Abd" "Ah Khan 
Usha. 


Shape dihiu. Maninel *Anmh, 400 
(Nó. 30), 401. 
Binja at Khin Shádt Deg, 538. 
Shuji: Khan, Shaykh Kahin, S55, 
B85 n., 588, 587, 588. 
Bbuji*ar Rhin Sar, 473, 473 n. 
à port, 612 
Sknjifi Kübul Assd Khán. 476 u. 
Shujiwal Khin Afghan, 496, 
Stakes “itt [Zafir Khin), son ot Zayn 
"Khin Kuka, S0), 082 (No. 372). 289. 
— ied Begua, Akbar danghtar 


hull, æ dih, g2 

PAD, ot prontrution. 187, 100, 30, 4&8; 
wontinum] ty Jahängir, 22? n. i 
Ahelished by Shikjahan, 223 n, 

A 2n. 

Stkamlar Dutant, 597. 

Gilanda Khin Sür, 334, 34 n., 
390 n, 

‘Sikandar Mired, 513, 514. 

Aiiki, 22. 


nláne (stoess), 87, 
:Südos, à Claghtà"; cxt, 481. 

Bilhwdi Kaehhewüha, 556 (No. 207). 
*ilver, 23, 36, 27, 3, 13, 29, 43, 44, 45. 
siimi milja, u. metallic kompouitiot, 49. 
"iag, a brags hum, 43, 


395, 
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wpecille gravitv. 42; of woods, 237. 

spiors, 67. 

Btigydn Khan, « eingor, 681, 

Sef Riin, eon at Gajpatl of Pilar, 442, 
Ana, 

Stewart's History of Hengal, 240, 308 n. 
400 n., 4T7 n, 

Mitch, diferent kinds of, 19 n. 

mow, phis atime 

stuffs, iM), 97, MAS. 

flbi, two olficers eppainted to each, 444. 

Sulibán Khán, # winger, 681, 

Butibán Quit Khán, of. Bukhárá, 588. 

Bahbán Quil Turk, 415. 

Sabbia Singh Bundela, 646. 

KA sitit, mning ot, $50 n, 

Piping, fiat ileya st emrt, OL, 04. 

eugnnith ghyeld (bdvlliam), ST. 

grae, cultivation of, 7%, 

Buhay) Khin Halahi. 398. 

Stuhk Dev Bumleti, 648. 

Suhrib Khan, 44. 

Ruhr&l Turkmán, 516, 

sali, à coin, 32. 

Fulayman (Solomon), king of the Jows, 
AM, 029, 623 5,, 633, 093 n. 1 


Soluymán. KarknL, king of Bengal, 17% 


M» n, 3H, 3585, 305, 471, 472, 
OM i hin denth, 472, 472 ., 686, 
Bolaymán Klvájs, 005. 
Solaymán Lehánt, Kiresjo, 58. 
Sulayman Mankli, 400, 
Bulaymin, Mired, wm of Khin Mirsd, 
324 (No. 1), 325, 3:4, 334. 


odi rr n several pocta, 
Suls “Al, Khwajalt, ride Afeal Khan, 

b LI 

Sultānu TAIL of Qayin, e Atih, 102. 
Sitin: 








Suhán Háxhim, à muateian, &R2. 
Salgln HMosarn Jaláte, 332, 417, 45b, 
Sultāna Husarii, of Khojatd, 108. 
Sultàn Hasayo Mircá, 311. 
Suhán Thrühim, of Awbe, 492, 602. 
Suhàn Khánun, Akhar's daugbter, 214. 
Suitün Hhwája *Abg* "PAg, Sit, 
216, 220, 279, 282, 254, 406 (No. 108), 
MIT, 854. 
- Sula Malimád, of Bailakbshán, 324, 506. 
Sulpin Mahwmüd. Mirzá, 33M. 
Sulin Mulammad- Khan. f09. 
Sultán Muhammad Munell Khan, 532. 
Sultàn Mubammad Nür, a kAtib, Fus. 
Bultán rang Gakkhar, DT, 544. - 
Sultan, Shhybh, e Thinwer, 100-11. 
Sultàn Twtár Gakkhar, SUT. 
Sultán* *n-Nish Hem, 321 
aemulis, a vci in Sindb, 183, 188 n; 
puma, n onim, 31. 
sun, worshipped by Akbar, 209, 210, 211 ; 
humoured by Jahángir, 222 n. 
Sundar, of Oris, 0M [No, 4141. 
Sûr Fro, n singer, 881 n, 082. 
Nr Dis Esclhwáha, 435. 
‘Bar Singh Ráthor, 390. 
rajhrded, a stona, D. 
Sinite Matwi (Yorm sni Fdenl|, tile nta 
Maguri, GIO t 
Sürjau Hádá, R&y, 440 (No. 90), 4&2 
sarki, a weight, 16, 10 n. 
Sulugmánl, 


entiers, MI, 075 m. (81 n. 
wwelling, a lias poouliar to Khakkas, 
4h. 


ae fighting wiephnpt, 520, 


À Tabagitd Akbarl chmaobegy wl, 


abet, « dirham, 37, 
Tofrih® “tA Lembrat, Utle of & work, ITR 
fujrirs Matan, &0. 


Tir Beg, »on of Bhin-t Kalin, 600: 


(Xo. 2125. 


qihir Khin, Mit Farüghat, 448 (No: Wy 


my A 
Tähte Mukammad, Kirkja, AEA Ai 


Third Müsawi, Mir, 535 (No. 294), 

Thr, «n. ál evt "I-Muldk, 524 (No. 
201), 2L. 

Tuhmáe Mirzk Safawl, 3:25, 

TTatatidsp, Sháh, 9d Persia, 44x, 440, 408; 
dion 187. 

Tahimüraa, «on of f'rinow Dànydl, 322, 
2A 


TabiiMar, an offre, 4t. 

Va Sl eati yin, 22. ó 

TA) Hid, ride Muimtát Mahall, 
Tàj Kbln, tis. 

Taj Khan Chori, 344, 

‘TA Kbtio Kbatriys, 893 (No. 404) 
p 
Tijak, a work on. Aetrocay, 12- 
Àj" ^d Tin, Shaykh, oE INAI 100, 
Tukaltu Khin, 417. 


pileuchiga, a kinil of cost, 04, 653, 663 n. 


Takhta Beg-i Káball, 323 (No. 190). 
takif, 203. 


Hinh, pong, TM. 
inb, e weight, I6; 10 it 
Taisen, the singer [T&mmin, TAawin], 
445, 531, 641, 682 n. j 
Täname Kbdn, singer, 051. 
‘Tail, of Tagiva, Malis, of Rhinstar, 218, 
219, 344 (Ne. AEX), 
Til, Mir, nt of Mir Faih” Tah, WD- 
Tax] Muhammad, 554. 
at halban, 684. 


“Tard! Beg 334 (No. 12), 335, 400, 

Tardl Rhin; «oo ef Qiy& Kin, 307, 455 
Wa. Wh 

Me, er todav, 73. 

fürilhsi AUi. 13. 113 0. 4968, 
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Torijd-i HMM, or Akar's Divine Er, | titles, 200, 241, 202. X35. 380, 323. 334, 
a 


I 
355 n. mi, 31, HH, SHH ir amm, 
Tarigh-4 Kho Jaldn Lodt, G80. A22, an, Miu, S HE a 
Türikh-l Ma*wimi, 404 n., 465 n. DER. Afuhius, 0041. vide Tarihin, Shah,“ — 
TAG NesM HE, m historical werk, 51, | fuhün, Farzaumd, Mir S&mán, Mie 
al? n- Shah. Mir Mansi, Mir Flubes), 
Tarihi Hind (Ma*sümi), 57V. Tédar Mal Khai, Hája« 33, 353, Mi. 
-Pieti e trib, 323. | 373. 370 (No. 39, 377, 407, 414 
Yarigk a pect, 687 u. | S106. 477 > hiv birthplene, WSF, ) 
"Tarkhán, @ titi, 393; ennferted by torkily, ede tart. «| 
Akbar, 811: | Tobk Khán Qüvhin, 49 (N 1581 «B3. 
Tarihin Dwi 377. Vileration, 4 n. 
Varii, à (ve, TR. | totla river tolla, $us 
arri, a trunk, Th. Toqii*i, n ChaghtAti vlan, 480, 
"Tarsen, Mullá, o£ Balakheban, 220, | translations from Xenxkrit into Persian, 
Tarson Khan, 304 (No. 3211. 255. 30, 11, don, 
Thal Beg, nt ,*mmnemn,6NZ. —  — tranomigration ol roula, t83 n. 
Tish Meg Kin Mah GR (No. T2. Derwwnriom, 12, 14, 10. 
Tashbihi, of Kashin, a pont, 232, 6d. ‘Tries, wide Afri, Afhán Anin, 
fable S00, B Arlüt Axn, Habirig, Fakbtyár. 
Muslim, & kim al endutatiem, M08, Hi. WMardós — Bata — Bhwlanriahn, 
quie j; à might. 27. Bhügià! Gekkhar, Chith hind 
"Tathr Gukkhur, Sulyin, /&U7, Dibihzdk, Huldal, Gakkhar, Giarbal 
‘Tater Khan, of Knriean, 468 (No. 111). Khayt, Gharjah. Gurjl, HhzAtuh. 
Tátár Sultáu, of Parnis, 573. laton (Ugur), Jahr, Janjufah, 
Tatars, worship the eui, 220; Jhárah, Jodrsh, Kajar, Kakat, 
TPayhid i Hahi, namn ot Akbar's religion, KALI, Khünz&dah, Khatars, Kak: 
2t. tara, Rutar, Lalani, Makmand, 
tant, army wocounta, 270, | Maji, Maiddni, Maim, Mangarkl, 
Virgi, « kand uf writing, 100, 107. Máwi Miyàuuh, Nikalli, Niydal, 
faxes, 984, 473] wm sairinges, 35K; m | Qaráqoimlü,  Qarlygh, — Sandala, 
hores linported, 224, Satt, Shahd-Khayt,  Shaibant, 
Hel, « kind of horse, 243, Bhámki, Ahirwani, Silden Takia. 
Peskin 'L1/mart*, © historia! work, Tarihi, Tir, Tog bal, Turbath, Turk, - 
MT n. Vstnjlü, Uxbak, Yinmfzai, Zulquár ; 
ton ser tax, 285. tade RAjpita 
Yerry^s Voyage to Eat Inilia, 690, TH Muhammad QuqehAL 659, 
lAn, meaning of, 369 4. l Petiet, an offing, 255. 
esc (0 Tolst Dua Jádon, $84 (No. 305], 
Tilanyéris, à clan, 490, 42*, 499. faqur, ot nine, & favourite number of the 
Trerbitt nusie of à tribe, 373- 
fur, a kind of horse. 243. 244. 
Turks, their vharnoter, 699, 
M tif, phl alore. 
ital Singh, aia af Jaymal, 472. 











Cai Singh Moth Raja, ot Jodhpur, 32$, 
474 (No. 121), 470. 
Üdàl Singh, Káná of Mewir, 944, 279, 


Ujjuiitya Maja, of Hibár, 577 9. 

UlfaH, a poet, 35 n., 381 f. 

Uingh Keg. won of Mirek Sulflin, 234. 

Ulugb Klin Halahd, 483 (No- 123. 

Ulugh Mirzi, 513, 3514. 

Umani, « set, 2, WE n. 

*UÜmar bin Hübuyrah, 37, 

*Uinar, the Khalifá, 34, 37. 

"Umor Shagkh Mits, sow o Timár, 311, 
GIs, O16, 

masg 1 Lhàr, DOD 

Umm Ruliim. Begnm, 489. 

wpla, or eowidung, 21. 

Urdd begs, atre] women, 47, 

Urdà langungy. 378. 

Url of Rhilráe, (hw poct, 400, 639, 609 n., 
s, 

Himin, am of Bahádur Kbin Qorbel 


faa. 

tUemán Loháni Khwija, 302, 303, 34, 

687, DSA 

Usta Dot, a angnt, Osi. 

Cité Muliammd Amin, 682. 

Vsi& Mubannud lunayn. 882. 

Urtë Shüh Mubunimal, 682.. 

Unt& Y üsuf, 642. 

Umid Jalebi, pile Remil Khin. 

Ustad Mirzà "Ali Fūtha & singer, 
Sin 

Ueta[li, & tribe, 087, 

Uwaves, Saltàn, 325. 

nym (imd, Art nus A n 

Vsbaks, 327. 

awed, nn iarperial eenl. 04. 


AKTLK, of Akbar reign. M3. 
‘Vauirl, « poet, Wt. 
Mc DRE a as 
Viselrm, o£ Akbar» tvign, 895. 
vegetales, 06. 


Want vf Iufaháti, à post, 042. 

wages of laboorer, 235). of sailors, 
291. 

Wabilot *AH Rawshánt 452. 

WAbidivya, a ecet, HOR: 

Waist, Bhwajs, INwas, 470, 378, 

Wajth* *A-Dtn; Skayih, of (Qujrit, 437, 
aut, aua, nr. 

Wildl, vide Vail. 

Wa j&h, l'nnoe, 527 n. 

Wall Beg, S44 (No, 300), 

Walt Hag Zu "IQads, 345. 

Wal Unahit Bavüsl, à pout, &tj n. 

Wall Khan Lohdat, 536, 687, 583- 

Wati, Mirzá, 323. 

WALLI, K pout, Gt m 

WaqArl, vsde Vaqüri. 

wnibqiSa-euuio, nr mew writer, 208 208 n. 

Mad Bbesl, History of Diabar'à 
teign. 330, 

wantrobe, the jarperial, 95, 97, 

Will, & poet, 1/70, 


wera ifs, ot alkiwanres, 278, 

Wazir Hog famil, 527 (No: S00); ede 
Vesin 

wpa, lat nl, M17, 

wen vers, 52, 1M. 

weighing ef the Ring, ttue STA 2775 
— vol distituniiehed mem, 083 n. 

weights, 1011, 57; nde hbüghürii WF; 
— ef Kashmir, 99, 27%, 

wine, drm nd erri, 2807 ,. vido tieink ing. 

someri, bow amny & Muhammad may 
marty, I8; Àj armed, 47 (eds 
Undá-hmfis)z periit, 40; ol Persis. 
lida, und Transexetin, compared, 
Bii how tremted jn tho harom, 
ihti ; —literary, ròde Malihft. 

weed, price of, 2L. 

wrestlers. 263, 

writing. att nt, 102. 

Wwqa"t, of Nahiplir, « poet, nen. 


ATL, = hover, 2462. 
yid -Aàola, 229, 20h. 


YAdgür *All Sulián ilh, ITA 
Yidgir Hali, a. poet, 664, 604 ». 
Yüdgir Humyn, 454, 581 (No. 23381- 
Faalpir, Khowija, 551. 

Fanwl, 370, 371, 
Yahya. of Kashin, « poet, 631 u. 
Yahyá, Rhwája, of Sahzwár, 670 n. 
Yabss, Mir, & bàtit, HL 


Mabe’ Quewini, Mir. 400. 


pab-Aath, 262, 
pelted, 0 dish, £5. 
pommel a dirham $7, 

Yams "W.Dewla Aefjáh, 870: ride 


Ani Byio (IV). 
"Ya*qüh Bey, ton of Shih Bee Khan 
‘Daurin, 410. 


Ya^qüh Bag ai 351. 
Ya'gub Hakhárt 4a. 
Va'qib Chak, 520, 

Ya'qiib, Qisi, 183. 


Ye Sari Shaykh ol Kashmir, 191, 
a5, O15, a. 

yii, » (oor, 574 n. 

Yayat, invete the emebA writing, 16, 

YÀt Beg, 6d. 

Yáàr Mubammad, Mir, of (Ihuzut, 337. 

YÀr Mularummd, em of Sidi Khin, 53) 
(No. 2581. 

Yorii Khán (Buriq Kin *], 012, 089. 

poet, LHD 

Yatini Babidur, 524, 

Yazit, 27, 

Vol Qui. Aniv, « pont, 644, (645 n. 

plo, & dink 6d 

YXünán Reg, 580 (No. 300). 

Xüout, sun vt *Umar, 37, 

Nlsad Lloweph|, 625 5. 644 n. 


"Yüsof Bag Chaghta"t, 351. 


Yüsn(4 Kashmirt, A01 (No. 288). 
Füst Kiin mü o Hwer Kim 
Tukriya, $00, li 






o0 0839. 

Yümf Khån Regne), Mirsa, of Muihhail, 
Yüsul iyki, 4A 

Kha, S0) (Xo i8), 


I 





Yümi Shåh, of Saah hat, à &atih, 106, 
Nüsuf-ri io, 214, 353, 357, M 


— (orvet), 54, 85. 
Zater hin, Shukr* "Hlàh, 535, 580. 

Zuid, won of Sadia Khan, 061 (Na. 294), 

Zahid Khán Koka, 451. 

Zahir* «Din *Abd* "Hh Imdmi, 640 n- 

Zahlr* *d-Din, Khwaja, 502 (Na 207), 

Zahir» "d-Din Yazd, Mir, 093. 

Zan "HMáh, Mir, 028. 

Zain* *d-Iin Khift, 001, 06] n. 

Zakatiys, Shaykh, of Ajodkan. 190. 

Zaki, Mir, 5X5. 

Zaman, Shaykh. of Panipat, 100, 

sumfedos, & Lent, At 

gara [ gor], à enin, 21 ; à wmght, 37, 

tard Mri), & dish, Ot, 

Zarrüh, 22. 20. 

Zarnik o Khurshid, a. Muanawl, 68. 

Zarrfo qui, tito «d katib«, Ht, 100, 

3dt, " brevet," 951, 

Zayu Khán Koka, 214, 346, 3967 (No. 241. 
307 n. 368, 309, 551 n... 662 n, 

Zayn Shah Galkbar, 949b n. 

Zayn* 'd-Din, a kåt, Hs. 

Zayn* NbDim, Ahü Bakri TAyhd, « 
saint, PAS 

Zayn“ "Mu SAIL 099 (No. 405). 

Zaynu* 'd-Diu Mahmbtut Kamüngnr, 005 n. 

Zayu* "L'Ahulim, Sirsa, won «ef Aiat 
Ebo (HT), 423, 643 n. 

Zayn* 'L'Ábidia, Sultán of Kaabmir, 


. Awrangxeb, 322. 

Zirt å- Din, Shaykh, 616. 

Ziya s 'd-Inn Yit Klin, 516, 817. 
Zigà** ‘Hah, son of Mubnmmait Ghaws, 


Tigi*s "I Mulk, of Rashin, $37 (No, 270), 
E 


JLotnastriana, LIR, 


Zabwrr, 99. 


nha, or Hatum, $11 n. 


Vulay khi, wife of Potiphar, A29, 428 n. 
— 

aa. 
Z8 "I-Nán Weg Argsün, My, 30) Ls 
7 'I-Quir, a Turkish trihe, 487. 
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Agnm, 55 34a. 57, M4, 68 o. 03. 129, 


or 
GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES 
IN THE FIRST VOLUME 
OF ‘THE 
A‘IN-T AKBARI 
À Bel Ghothand, 488. Aunber, 342, 349 n., 361. 
Ati, Mont, ride Aligarh | Amothi, 570, 007, 616. 

Mod, 385. 38 n. Amner, Hin | 
Achin, 85, 86, 291. Amroha, 212, 424, 495, 
Alybinivtán, 31 0, 108 n. Aemarnádyit, 297, 

| Amul, 133, 194. 

f 


]84, S08 S77m. QOn, 300m. 
WO n., 129, 331, 235, 341, 260, 206, 
ATA, 376, 359, 304, dil, 454, 458, 
480, 480 n... AUG, 001, 000, 630, FT. 
DAO, GAD, DOO, TAL, 066, 507, Sih 
73, 75, 379, 590, 600, 010, 037m 
fMi n, 0524. 007 n. 051 8.1. [fort 
of, 412, 579. 

Ag Mall, 250, 4190, 480, 315. 

Abtulálad, 32, 0t, 243, 340, 352. 323, 
3iL 372, 370, 370, 350, 4of, 410, 
AYO, ANA, 457, A37 m. ATA, 4) n. 
SIS, 516, 560, 570, 470 n... 907, 0LT. 
0638, Min, Gn, On, On, 
STA ua OHA 

Alimadiiagar, 140 u., 20, 57, 368, 383, 
416, 430, 408, 420, 502, 600, 566, 

Ahro*t, 559. 

Ajmir, 22, 42, 101, )07, 300 v, 322, 339, 
345, 347, 348, 249, 263, 379, 384, 
432, 825, 457, 440, 40], 497, 494, 
id, ju, 306, 317, ALU, 675 n. 


Pr 
—— — 
- 685, vide 


V'ix&g. 
Lr mi, Am, xm, 915. 


Andojün (Fargbána ), 380, 413. 
Anhan Mont, 412- 

Anil (Jaláláhiüs), 470. 

Arbudá Asfal, 385 n. 


— 413, 437, 430, 480.0. 

Avi. Min. 

Assdahsiud (Hamatin), 60, 

Aut, 356, 241, 041 n. 

Aair, Port, 350, S02, BO. 

Aetrühád, (65 n; 

Atak, or Atak Rasanen, £2, 100 e, 404 n., 
495, 495 n... 5s. 

Atiyah, 341 a. 

Acith, provmes, 344, 204, 39i, 30^, 41A 
AX, 518; — (town), 32, 390», 415, 
488, 402, fT, 

Awankitt, MIT n. 

Asbah (uear Hit&t), 108; 482. 


‘Ant, 42. 


Awmugkhád tor Khark!), 3 n. 


ASpampar, 014, 007 
‘Aearbbyjin, 


329, 496. 


ns Ràhàiün, 4V3. 

Badaktphán, 6s, dll n... 140, 147 1. 
Yat, i4, 333, sed, XT, 330, N30, 
413. 413 5. ATÀ, 323, 355, 487, 577. 


Badaigorh, di3 

Bati om 32 £19, n, Hine 4i, 
354, 553, 614. 

Baghdisl, 107, 336. 

Bágh-i Dara, 560, 

Rigli Mirai Kåmrën (Talore, 373, 
Ao. 905. 

Haigh Nir 3fnnzil, 660, 

Bágh-A Sai, 312 5. 

B&gh-l Farllàr Khia, A29. 

Baglána, 240, 440, 474, &T8, DBE. 

Rahat totad, 594. 

Bahat River, S70, 500, 544. 

Bahirwh, 22, 233, 382, 525. 

Tatr&ich [Bharáij), $0, 451, 402, Òr. 

Wahtümypára, 4090. 

Babruydu, 87. 

Bakréuh (Beach), 45%, T, XM 416, 
A19, 440 9,, 409. 513, 015. 

Bajoc (Hijür), 987, 983, 388, 443. 400, 525. 

‘Bajnarat, 40, — 

Wiakeas (Russe), 485, Nt 

Bakiarspfir, 265. 438. 

Bálighat, 352, 358, 371, 453, 005, 068, 
Doa. 


ulti, ur Girewa Balandrt, 248. 
7.429. 
Baátàyár, 138, 361, 371, 354, 508, 
Balswal, 245, ` 


Peilin, 3554. 

Hatin (ar Matin), G61 1, 

Bally, 145, 315, 325, 090, 414, 493, 406 
680. 


Balichiétán, 398. 
a 


Basin, 

Banüras, 32, 77, Wil, 6I? n- 

Hanas Hiver, 458 n. 

Bendel, 30 n- 

Hindhü, 383, 3M, J96 n. 446, 625. 
Bagsah, 225, 440, 619, 240, Gih GRY, CUT. 
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Rarer, 131, 207, 
Bard, 129, 344, 34, 383, 400, 400 0. | — Bhibi, 30. 


453, 474, OO), ADL DOS, DAO, SiT,- 
IS, 078, (84, 6A v... 048 n., $70. 

Rárt, 204, 297, 583. 

Baroda (CGhajrM), 354. 420. 480 n. 

Basakhwán, (86, 100, 502 n, 

BWeeantpür, Kamá,on, 400. 

Yoiskwar, 271 n. 

Baétah, 87, I3 n. 

Beater, LY), 199 m. 

Bayáwàn, 199. 

Baybay, A59, 

Básiihá, 557 n. 

Bengal, 32, 23. n., 72. 130, 157, 1709, 120 &., | 
I00, 215, 204, 282, 200, 32€, 320, 244, 
300, 351, 352 n.. 381; 362, 343, 2044 
374, 3165, 370, 3081, 395, 401, 4 Re. 
AMD, 40, 471, 472, 478, 482, 48, 
#50, 487, 400, aw, 523, G37. 588, nd 
5535, 553, 657, 505, SaN, DGO, TOA, 
KTO. Asa 


AWD, AE A ma AAN, ON o j emer 
the Chanit, 000 n- “an 
Bhakkar, 82, 85, 109, 200, 201, 292. 341, 
3165, 35, "00, 191, 301 n. AR, ded. 
MA n., 455, 473, 480, 625, 038. 048, 


Buath Ghori 129, 45i, $6, 443, 440 -— 
635. 

BALL FI 330 y, 24, 243, 305 ma, ASN 

, 438, 40 n. det 


e 
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AN, ANS, 402, Ano, ami, am, si nw 
400, ho, SOL SIX 523, 5086, A3A, 
15, 522, 512 s, 5940, QL3, 685, (88. 
Bihari (Muys farnager), 430, 
Hihinhtabad. vide Sikondrah. 
Bijigarh, 129, 243, 474. 
Bijápür, 34 n.. 318, 322, 
tn. 6260, 637, 665 n., 


734, 3239, 498, 


Bijner, 422. 

Bihünir, 151, 323; 331, 354. 380, 448. 

Rilüepür, 430, 421 

Bilgrám, 33! n., 425, 817. 

Bir, 371. 41h, 526. 

Birbhüm, 422, 490, 554 n. 

Bingin, SU, 

Bigáh River, 331 

Biyäna, 342, 418, 014, 615. 

Bounles, 425 n., 434 n., 539 m. 

Brahmnputea. River, 106, 440, 240, 686. 

Broash, eie Dahróch. - 

Hukbirk, WUn., 315, 380, 434, 4860, | 
353, 053 n., 673 n. 

‘Ballina, 400 t. 

Bündi, 456, 472. 517. 


(IAS vide Kambhàyat. 
Caupian Sea, [$7 n., 184. 

"Chamàri, 467, 108, 
Champante, 4, 334, 490, 414, 570. 570 n. 
Chandb River, 58, 456, 005, 508 n, 


Chios (Cinta), 33. 
GIN oit ei 


814, 34h, GES, BES. is 
J i 


z me 
"e 


Uhittuá, 466, 407, 

Chotdna, 24 

Chunar (Chant), Fort, 296, 12, 450, 
ELI] 

Cyprus (Gilerws), 42 


pss (Tenomerim), Mt, 201. 
Iwipür, Fert, 417. 
Dakhin SS, I0L. 107, 30, 327, 523. 
Tmiámau, A23. 
Nimam} Kah, tE 
Iurüwand, 612. 
Diodor, ils Rhdndesh. 
Landings, 434. 
DM n... 008 n... PRY, 
Duntür, eus Dhantür. 
Varwteháhdd, 061 n. 
(mthirá River, 382. 
[Mwer (Zamin Thiwar), 127, 325, Z4, 
211, 347, 423, 44*, 449. 
Davlaiihüd or Dhirüperb, or Ihoagit, 


Dik Qazivan, 58. 

IHuh, 3£, 102, |, 3I, 325, 342, M, 
352, 349, M00, 204, 300, £4, 442, 434, 
430, 428 n., 457, 403, 465, 515, 552, 

.. AW, furo, 611, 813, 646 n... 668 n. 

Dikbdár, 322 n. : 

THpálpür (Mále&h). 182, 332, 432, 504 ; 

(Banja), 343. 

Diah, GAN. 

Thu, 344, 972 

Dor Riter, II n- 


—— 


Minds, 417, 427 n. 
Tüugarpüe, 410, 445, 473. 504, 004 n. 
Dwirkà, 144. 


DAN, ite Tar. 
Raropr, 06, 08, 00, TH 101, 101 t. 
Wa, 149, 280, 30] n. 


AK, Wd, 
Faniür in Sumatrah Sin, 645. 
Pathh, in Sijietin, 43 n,, 328, 443. 


in. 


Pethabail Sarkür Botë (Beugal), 464, 


LS 

Fathphe, & village nvur Karah, 327. 

Fothpür Yaperah, 380, 425 8.307. 

Fatpür Fikri Wi DN, 93, TAG, Hon. 
02 211, 392 343, 344, 370, 401, 
408, Wal 407, 497. SZ, BOG, Ami, 
AW, STI, S80, G0 n, 

Faye Nahr enna), 153. 

Virisáta, 390. 


DEA Distrit, 344, 489. 
Gogh (Godàvarifi, 510. 
A "Un at, on, $8, 230, 378, 381. 


Gango, (07, 816. 

Gas jite, Fort (Ganjiwa), ne; 

Gusta (Gailbes) oe Gagha-Katwoge (Jabal. 
póri 129, 344, 315.373. BAY, AoW, 
9M n, 097, MUS, EX, 447, AAO, BAL 
473, 200, 517, 858, (0t n. 

oa une 344. 330, 356, 301, 374, 

n. 


Gormudr, 127, 417, 445, 





basin (Gharxi) 337, 353, 400, 415, 
ATO, 417, 476 n, 500. 

fhorighàt, 129 n., 363, 365, 300 &., 400, 
421, 435, 452, 528, 503, 085, 

Ghujduwán, 501. 

Gidhor, 536 n. 

Gildn, [34, 156, 405, 407, 529, OTT, 612, 
5434, 044 n. 


Gogsada, 360, 437; batties of, when 
fought, 440, 440 8, 536. 

Golah, «ide Knt o Golh. 

Gomatwitnah, 197, 560. 

Gorsiipär, 32, 305, 380, 400, 

Goshkán, oc .ochaqán, 27, 29, $94 q. 

Güj&o, 550, 

Güjer Khán, 500 n. 

Gujrat, town iy the Punjah, 99) 4568, 
526 


Gujrat (provinos), 24, 23 n, 30 n 72, 81, 
SA, BA, DA, QU, 149 n., 151, 157, Lat, 1 
Và. 215, 263, 200 &.., 230, 231, 334, 
742,243, 244, 246, 3532, 154, 35525, 3550, 
371, 376. 379, 250, 355, 4 1, 408, 400 
421, 452, 406, 457, AAF ita 408, 
481, 474, 470, 480 n, 490; 200, 418, 
3105, 524, 5534, 06b, 6569, T0, TO, 583. 
^13. 076 n, USO s. 

Üulpátgán, 653 n. 

Gandhad (Janabid), ont, 

Gündehüt, near Jlindkar, 332 n., 087, 

Gürà, or Kurar, 45 n 

Gwáliyár, 323, 60, 129 n., 235, 230, 940, 
382, 08, 200 n. A 424, isi, mmn, 
000. $37. A31, 407, 605, O00, OTT, 
35 n., 680 0., ST, (8f. 


Hsin. 
hntpür, ride Pati Haibstpür, 
Hailàn AST, 008 0. ; thie HIS. 


a t ij h — a an 
Wájipár, 214, SIR 294,544, 151, 274, RS, 








Bárhünpür, 431. 

Hatkinth, MJ, 341 n. 0, 547, 

Hatyá, 544. 

Hatyápul, 740, 587, 

Hasita, 301. 

HISA, 152. 

HIA, phic Hani. 

Hindi Kovh, 326. 

Hirspar, 3170. 

Hirai, US, vO: 100, 108, 18u. UI mu 
315, X71, 252, 302, 35, 476, 404, 
BT, 042, 681 n., 072 1, 882. 

Hirmapd River, 227 

Horde (Rahal), 39, 481, 970 

Firfua, 32, tn, 3:35, 

Hosliangabau, 120. 

Tigi, 406 n., 487, 560, DN n. 

Hirmus (Ormneh, (655. 


ESN [Ezlarj, 342, 3200, 447, 470, A30, 
55d. 


Táh&hás, or Háh&bád; wide Allahabad, 

Tlichpür, 344, 4199. 500. 

Inok (Kashmiri. 40. 

Tiiaráh, 475. 

1ndn* Hiver, 150, 495 n., 90, S07, DHT. 

Tran, 14, 24, 87, 68, 03, 104, 103, 180, 
KOO nes DTR,- 

*Iráq, £8, 37, 4146, 161, 1129, 5j. 

Trich, 384. 

Iuh 97 11, WR. 10D, 40, OTD, OS, OTS, 
035, KIO ny 646, 640 n., 902. 602 n., 
G7, OTT. 

lahtayhar, 367. 

Vlámpáür (HArmpür); 459, 460, 

Ináiit, 422 n. 

Ttáwa, 347, 41^, 316. 

I'timá&dpór, rar Agra, 473, 473 m. 


er. to, n 
JAahándbdil, 406 n., 407 n. 
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JAlondhar, 32, 332, 323 11, 4335, 433, 007, 
LIIS 
Jaldpür, 451. 
| Salmar (Orb) 404, 407; uer D, 
AI 
| Jalnipür, in PHarkr, 322, 371, 271 n. 
dilur, 42, 384, 203, 69. 
dám, 355, 280 u., an, 11. 
| demit, 249, A07 y, 510. 
Jamm: Ever (Janum). 58, 412. 021. 
[o dünvach. 426, 439, 430. 
|— Jac Tanlar, d55 m, 
Jaunpar. 32, 108, 2378, 334; 232, 0090. 337, 
253, and, 200, 371, T9, 382. 007, 
ATA, 410, 423, 42x, 4A], 402, US, 
| 476, 485, 402, 4DU, AOL, 407, 019. 
I GF a ol n. 
decd tix, WA, did ny, 
dismore, Jasur, 220, 304. 
| Jhannt, 608, 
| haere, Uf a. 
Ahrkhand, 1230, 302. 2585, 526. 054, 
Theism River, [8 n. 
Jhinjhon, vide Fathpüt. 
Men, 229, 470. 
hajlur, 281; 403, 429. 
Jdodhbpür, 141, 297, ^ aM 3*4. 437, 474 
Joli-Jànsatb, 420, 430, 411. 
Jou (Sindh), 2890. 
dena, ede Gmbkán. 
Junkis, GIS, GAL vde Gün&büd. 
Jünügwrl, 344, 346, 393, 355, MA 43, 
Am, 5185, 470 n. 
June, Ta 
Jurbiydn, (53 n. 
Juwayn, 550, 


KA" 32, 35 n. 02, 05, €0, 00, 228, 

34, 325, 420, 332, 333, C35, 38, 
gsn, adt, aO, Aim, Al, 40. 478, 
ANT, 402, 490, 400 ni, Hk, DON, 623, 
TA, 535, nsn 

Foehh, Mh it, 344, 40), 477. A71 1, 
N70, 581, 682. 


Kaliii; 24&. 

Kalámür, 32, 330, &57, 318. 

Kalàpánt, 545, 

Káliujar, 399, 444, 440, DAR, OSD p, 

— 337, 358, 359. 442, MIS, 145. 
ii. 


"AB. 
Kam, on, 4, 482, 002 n. 
Kambhiyat (Üambay]. 291, 240,243, 403, 
ns. 
Kamera), W970, 
KAngmh, 381, $06, 452, 644, ATS. 
Kautil, 470, 


Künt o Golah; 403. 
Karxlulá, (072, 672 n. 


Karanjs, 541 n, 

Rerun tak 

Kivhin, 87 n., 98, 96 21. 00, 100. 196 n. 
M. 60), 061 n. ed, 06d. 

Küshghar, 325, 20, Süda, DU, ME 
sign. 

Keshrntr, 22, 34 n. Mi, 6S, 00; A n., Ty, 
BA, UO, Mie, GA, 100, EU 140, 157, 
Vet v, 160, 216. 2861, 209, 307, sine 2, 
3223, 370, 371, 378; compoowt ot, 
Am; d n, OA, AM, MT, 513, 






Khurkt wide ; 

Kharws Jalilpür, 430. 

Khutaull, 430, 411, 

Khators, 431, 

Khattd, 470. 

Khawát, vule Khàf. 

Kh^ytübid (Punjab), 353; (Andi), 298, 
A14, 423 1., 411, 447, 477, AK2, 8IA, 
523, 607. 

Khilsrahid, 553. 

Khizrpür, 165. 

Kluràsdn, 23, 57 n, 98, 108 n... 227, 328, 

Khunds (Orfsh), 648, 552, 077 n. 





Rot Kliachux, 477, 477 11. 
Kotha, 44th 


Kotla, Fort, 148. 
Küeh Bibár, 140, 329, 370, 369; 304, 400, 


(Audh), 687. 
ib — —— E 
PIR 354 n., SHI 


Matigadh, 6 
Máilu, 681 n. 


TN 


575, 5st, 00) w., 607, 608, 010, 0H, 
om, nig, am", (IR ns (T5 n. esu. 
(86, $37, HRA, | 

Laklil Port, 354, 541. 

Lahkhinpür, 300, 

Lakhnan; 23, 373, 200, AG), 403 5., 412. 

Lakhnor (Satubliali, 330; 

Lalang; Fort, 516. 

Laraghtait, 307. 

Larltin, 642, 000, O88 n., 670 n. 

Lohurt, 405, 526; side Lithart, 


Lotgwdh, 538. 

Lásdigánk, 323, 470. 
Lubüwar, 341 n. zi 
Lími (Bandi fj, 424, 539. | 


Mee 300, 423. | 


Jalir, A00, JUA., A0? m, 
Madinah, 264 n., 220. 
Mahdá, Fort, 494 n. 
Mahindra River, 243, 315. 
Mahkaor, 400, 530.— 
Mabwidibid, (70 n. 


Maisànn, 33, TU. 50M. 

Matwae (Mewar), 370, atl, 450. 

Majha [Majhers), 439, 425, 441, 
533. 


Makkahy (Mecew), ff, 1&1, t82, 187, 191. 
107, 100, 207, 217, 217 n. SSR 294, 
4 n., 326, 325, 220, 351, 244, 243, 
372, 374, 355, 403, 411, AL, G9 ne. 
Oe. 

Malaocs, SML 

Máler, 001, 

Matiuar (Malalmr), 220. 

59. 


imd, $4, 72, 83, L0, 185, 
/237, 361, 944, i, 1242, 
Be, Sek, Wl, Ant, did, 
ANB, 44 440 m, SFL 473, 
GA. 834, 007, MA. 

wt, 


Mirali. NOR p- 
Miaa dr 412 a 


3m 
ee 
m 
oy 


BEES 





Mandi, or Wind, 33, 23%, 401, $t, 404, 
406, 512, 30, MIT, 379. 

Mauupulkot, 487, 401. 

Mani pür, 236, 397, 209, Mà. 

Mankot, 220, Wht, WA S41, 447, 26”, 
394 u., 2105 n... 400. 410 n, 007, 

Matioharpir, an. 

Mangiira, 465. 

Mararáj. 10, 370. 

Márgala, 544, O45, 45 n. 

Mary, 544, 

Mirwàr HROM 

Marh had, 57 n, 9, 108, JOR 315, 308, 
Ar» $14, dii n. 000, 694, 0M n. 
633, 602 n, 815, 071 n. 973, AM n. 

. O88, 6sz. 

Maithlla, Vort, 484, 463. 

Mathurá, 294, 381, MON GSE, Stih 

Mau (Nürpür Beate), IAY, SWL 

MA. wara ‘mesake, LU S4. 


Meets, vide Maiwir. 
Mews, 240, nz 33), SH, 240, 304, 


Sn. aot 
ald (Champaran), 472. 


Mirkopir, 431. 
Miyda KS) (Seainryand). 402 s. 915, 


615 n. 618, 437 n. 


Muradffernagar, 425. 427 ; built, 430, 434 


enon (Sambhal, 413.05 wide 
Naginah. 


Niilot, 355, 344, 
Nagaroiiin, 310 n. 
Nagerkot, 244, anb, 443, 471, 205 
Nagitia, (12; ri Nudinah, 
Nig, Si JOL 101, 175. 32431, 364. 329, 
584, 007, 405, 422. 450 n., MER BOS i 
Nahri Shibit Canal, 153, 
"Nahrwalah, bite Patan (Gajedt). 
Najal, nit n. 
Namakair, Sh, £25 5. 
Nandanpür, 120. 
Narbudidah Bivrr, 343, 294, 250. 404. 474. 
Narkan, 41. 
" Srmul, 35; 447, 348; 309, 807, 
Narwar, 129, 129 n., 542. 
Wath, $83, 450. 
— og 
- hy in Turkestan, 98 n. 
00 Nowülusa] (Sunyror j, 136. 


Nase, 072 u., 072 n. 

Neerhdr, 334, Ma. 

Neh Ujyil, ti7, 
| NTSB River, 326. 507. 
| Ninilah, 8. 

—. Nbshápür, M09, 108 n., 1:17, 152, 579, 403, 
EGO, GAN, WON, An, 
276 n. 


DT, iu (hw Dekhin, 2260, 534. 

^. Ünrha, esda Ündchah. 

Oph, IM, 31A, 344, 355, 302, Xin. 
RH. 205 n, 308, 075, 370, 340, 383, 
09, 300 n. 400, 300 n, AO1, 4040, 
405, 4M, A74:n.. 01, 327, 532; 033, 

2o 9M. 548, 522. 571, 58R, 147, 304. 

Ormas, pète Hormuz | 






— 
Vincere d 


- Ajiimpy 32, 190, 507, 343, 653 
abel Hi 24 i z0. x 
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Panipür Kalle) $40 m, i ede Rünpúr 
sod Panpür. 

Pynjih. 23:0, 26,21 n, 36 n., 68, 05; 72; 
Mo, 1a, 182, 396, 330, 33, 339, 
03), 353. 385, 447, 204. 204 n... € 
A51, 406, 471, 495, WI n, 007. BOR, 
^i. 

Paunah. 129, 470, (A5, 

Vanpür (Panipüri, $ü-Fordlonitr. 00. cda 
Panlpár. 

Pürnepáür, is Kaalnir, (0, 

Varenda, 454, 404 5. 

Parsamr, 37%. 

Potan, oF Patan-| Panjáb, mide Fik 
Tatai. 

Patan (GaprAt), 32 332, IIM, MA II 
A1, MEA, 408. 420; batite oL 435. 
AER: 445, 447, 45A, ADRG, dAl 
AS n. 400, 490, 200, 5615. 

Vátun (6m tho Godá&vurfh, io, San. 

Pathan (Peithin), 399, 434, 49, DOR. 

Pithes, 6, 

Pull Hey tatpiir, 140, 

Patlyall, 40. 

Padus, 92, 340378, 977, 283, 611, 471, 
51x. 

Putgátl, a2. 

Puuu&r. 541 n. 

Püwangsrb, 324. 

Pigu 201. 

Persia, t8, 31 n., 4 n. 70, if. HIT. IL. 
]54, 226, 228, 330, 347, 471. 

Posháwwr, 889, 451, 408, 434, 310, 523. 

Pharwiilo, 506 n., asi, 

Für, 087, 

Pitimi, 522, 5 n., 023; 

Pind Ddan Khio, 507 u. 

Pindi Ghob, BOF n 

Piyhg (vile Mlihübüd, 3i. 

Portugal, lot, 201. 


Pothwár. 544, 24 n. 
a 


/ Püri, ?m?, 205 0, 400 6. 





Vürnia, 432, 452. 


Qus Ufersin), 108 m., 661, fL n. 


Quiat, 520, 347, 443, nd 
Qanen), 35, 490, 393, 338, 341 n. 334: 
41», 316, rot, az. 








Qandahár, 69, 326, 327, 3455, 329, 330, 
324, 235,347, 3058, 2807, 2734, 324, BOD, 
391, 904 n— 408, £00, 410, 417. 448. 
40, 494 r., Mins SiS ma, 572, 
O78, 5540, KIS. 

Qerhbigh. 367. 

Quasi, 107, 100, 219, 400, 943, 

Qilirun, eds Cyprms. 

Qije hl, 682. 

Qingjis, 1440; 

Qiryåt-i Khudüwzml Kháo, 46 n. 

Qisüs, àr Qaid, rfe Chios 

Qum, 578, 047. 

Qundut, 330, 


AHÜTARBA, 2130. 
Rájáwat, 247, 

'Rájmnhall, rids Akbarnapir, 

Ráji, in Kashmir, 322. 513, 

Rājori, 0. 

Rajpipta, 365, 

RAjpàátáná, 353. 

Ràüjshàhl, 6585. 

Wámpür (Val&npór], 4^4, 400. 

Hamels, 674, 

Rankatra, 352. 

Fantanbhür, M MN, au 34, 3 An. 
405. 4855, 430, 4900, 440, 450, 
482, 449, 510, 540 

Rasht, Hiin 

Ttaülpür, vx the Jiæluzt, S87. 

Ratanpûr, 12 120 mi de, 

fRwal Pini, $75 n., 544. 

Way (Klinrüskn, AM, 00% n. 

My Hareli, 136. 

“fod Sea. T. 


440, 

400, 490 n. 

Wobtás ttn Bikar), 120, 129 9., 362. 374. 
376, 417, 400, 472, 421 n... 007, 00A ; 
priae MI NE b 


Anata, a22. 248, 392 

Sabewàt, 2. AT a, 422, 500, 670, 
670 e... W72 n... Q82 n. 

Bafiiün, 25, 611. 

Sahdranpar, 53 
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Sahw&n, 35i "54 n. bide Siwnetin. 


Samana, ARI. 

Samaryacd, 40, 102m, Mid, 315, 407, 
008, G10, A760. 

Sauilatham, 428, 420, 490, 43), 

Samhhal, 33, 25 o. 324, 330, 135, 335, 
351, 4U6, 014, 004, 5317, 539, 610, 614. 

Samognr, 473 u., A34. 

Puch, 533 y., 080. 

Sambeiah, 417. 

Sundhá, oli, 431. 

Bangknir, 3AR, 490 1. 

Ranjan, 4. 

Santir, OH. 

Santwae, 10 400, 

33, 241 374, 379, 401, 402. 

340, 411, 474, 474 n, AMA 

Sariy Jiga 327 n. 

Sarharpür, 4L, 416 5 


Shin, e Sarhmá, or Sabrimd, 53, 111, 


A Bia. M, 39i, ASS, 094. 
ü 
Sarkih, mmr Abmmiihäd, 353, 461, 
470 n., &3^ &., 072 n. 
Barnál, XU. 354, 432, 447, 462, 615. 
Saruhl, 399, 354, 585. 353 n, 441. 
Farm], 33, 424, 907, 583. 
Gere, 2. 
Race River, 414 n. 
Fanin dlt. 
— 190, 301, 350, 230 2, 364, 408, 


— —— 


Fort. 
Sháb&bad, 112, 214, 216. 446. 
Sháhpür, 358, 294 , oti the Chanál, 457 n. 
Shahr-i New, 438 
Sia ja atpür, ride Shuja‘ar por, 
Sharmeibid, 402 
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Shkarifaad. NM. Bumatra, 55, 054. 
Fhaykblwal, 347, 347, 442. Bumdorimn, 365 &. 
Bhergarh (Qunawj), 334, 435 0. 437. Sunndun, $97, 
Bberpür, 4351. 435, 436n:; — *Arax Sunnürgiv, 305, 423. 
303, 19 ; — Mürcha, M2, 483. Hapi. 3%. 


Eiras, Shas t07, LUO, 71, 285 s, 3090. 
2 320, 490, 7X7, 620, ABA, 09, 074. 
Blirán, 34 n, H0, 156, 187, 342 n. 
Shidel (Source), 400, 

Shoe, 400 n. 

Bhaji Satpir, 473, 473 n. 
Ehniler, 17 1., 61A, 675 n. 


Sikentesh (Bimahidhéd), 220, 277 n. 
‘BSS. mE 
Autt ride Pnihpür Sikri 






; Mit, IE v, 290, 356, 2156 n, 335, 
AT8, 301, 391... 398, 39* n. 014. 
Mimi Rigar Dn, Ah, 546 n., 525 n. 


‘ale 


* 
- 


‘feeders, Fort, 994, 437, 431 n., S11. 
Síwnsiin, ur aoe 
39, 529; 548, ATU, ATA, 
fWiy&bh Biver, IR. 
RL 30A, 575 n. 


Sürat, 3X. 35 m., 2360, 243, 373, 390. 2183, 
420. 433, 4x0 n. Aft, 515. 0H, ^18, 
wis, 

Rurbhah Hirer, 418 


ABARIHNDA, 112. 
Pulete, 107, 108, 1&7, 203, E, 54, 
DT, 900, (73, (80, 030 m. 
TàÀjyàr, $a, 4S2. 
"Tadburol, Aot, 411, 447, 475, 183, 31&. 
Tàkhit-i Sulaymán, 34 n. 
"Tulamha, 340. 
TAA, $41 n. 
"Talitgina, 350, 4f) n, 574. 
Tinda, 33, 334, 20, WIL, IAA, 20, 400, 
IL 


Tantlors, 421. 

Tiptt River, 328. 

Tin, X85. 

Tartan, An. 

Tithkand, 000, 

"Tattah (Thathali), 112, AT, I0, 290, 320, 
393 NU, 3, BU), 391 n, 283, 40, 
A2, 4n, ML, DS, 1L, A00, 538, 576, 


— Thus fangar, 461. 


— TEL, LEE n., dyn. 
A35 n. 


M 45, 90, 140, 157, 21h. 
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